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and), 


COMMISSIONERS OF SUPPLY (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. DUNLOP, in answer to Mr, E. 
Lockhart, said, that Commissioners of 
Supply in Scotland were originally ap- 
pointed for the purpose of levying taxes; 
that function, however, was now, entirely 
superseded. Their principal function at 
present was the whole charge of levying 
the county rate. It had been the practice 
to pass a periodical Supply containing the 
names of persons who were qualified to 
act as Commissioners. The object of the 
present Bill was to supersede the necessity 
of this periodical naming, and to allow. the 
qualification, which consisted in the pos- 
session of a certain quantity of land, to be 
in itself sufficient. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he did 
hot see any objection to the Bill. 

Bill read 2°. 


VOL, CXLI. [tmp sraixs.] 





REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. , 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: Sir, I would most 
earnestly claim the attention of the hon. 
Gentlemen who have the conduct of this 
Bill, and of the right hon. Members who 
represent the Government in this House, 
as I desire to lay before. them and-the 
House the claims of those on whose behalf 
I now appear as an advocate for common 
justice. Those ip whose, behalf Iam in- 
terested, and. whom I now represent, are 
the Irish Catholics resident in Scotland. 
But before I enter into their case, I think 
it only due to myself, in the first place, to 
state, as elearly and succinctly as possible, 
the opinions which I held with respect to 
the system on which reformatory schools 
are founded. There is not in this House 
a more warm advocate or a more earnest 
supporter of the principle of reformatory: 
institutions than I am; and I freely admit 
that those gentlemen who, by the esta- 
blishment of such institutions, attempted 
to solve the difficult problem of the refor- 
mation of the juvenile criminal population 
of the country, are entitled to every credit 
for their wisdom, benevolence, and courage ; 
but there, I regret to say, I am compelled 
to stop. Whatever religious opinions may 
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be entertained by hon. Members, I believe 
they will admit that the best and most 
successful agent for the reformation of 
vagrant children, and of those who have 
actually entered on a career of crime, is 
through the instrumentality of religious 
teaching. But in order to render the 
influence of religious teaching effective, 
and therefore successful, it is necessary 
that it should be in strict conformity with 
those doctrines and that creed in which 
the child had been instructed, or which he 
had been accustomed to respect as true. 
In fact, to render religious teaching what 
it ought to be made, there should be a per- 
fect identity of religious feeling between 
the teacher and the person taught. Now, 
my complaint is this—that this sound 
principle is not adhered to in the Scotch 
reformatory schools, which, whatever the 
motives and intentions of their founders, 
are converted to the most ungenerous and 
unworthy objects. I shall explain to the 
House why it is imperative that the system 
of religious teaching which I advocate 
should be adopted in Scotland. The Irish 
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relief. Then this poor Irishman of four 
years’ residence dares not apply to the 
parish, for he is well aware that he may 
be sent back to Ireland ; and in his despe- 
rate circumstances it may happen that his 
children have recourse to begging as a 
means of supporting life. In their case, 
this surely is no serious offence—it is a 
mere infraction of a police regulation ; yet 
for this law-made crime the child of the 
Irishman is liable to be taken before a 
magistrate, and by him committed to gaol 
for fourteen days, and then sent to a 
reformatory school for a period of five 
years. Remember, that the father and 
mother of this child are Catholics—that 
the child himself is a Catholic—that from 
his infancy he has been taught to believe 
the Catholic religion the true religion, and 
to respect and reverence its ministers. It 
is not because this poor child has been 
convicted of begging that he is, on that ac- 
count, without any moral sense or religious 
belief—that he is what has been termed a 
‘*home heathen,’”’ or an ‘‘ Arab of the 
Let me ask hon. Members from 





| street.”’ 


population in Scotland amounts in round | Scotland, what provision is made in their 
numbers to somewhere between 250,000 | schools for the religious teaching of this 
and 300,000. It is scarcely necessary to Catholic child? I answer, none whatever, 


say that the vast majority of those people | unless that teaching be Presbyterian. I 
are Catholics, and that they live by labour. | distinctly state that the treatment of Irish 
Many of them are the very poorest of the | Catholic children in these schools—with 
poor. The great body of them had left one solitary exception—is unmanly, bigot- 
their own a rsa adh og a of ed, and open we : my — 
poverty, and sought an asylum and a means | accusation; and this I shall proceed to 
of subsistence amongst a people with whom, | prove. By a return of the 7th of Febru- 
unfortunately, they could have but little | ary, I find there are eleven schools for 
sympathy. Devoting themselves to the! vagrant children in Scotland, with 1,799 
rudest kind of labour, the Irish in Scotland | children confined in them. Besides these, 
are, of all others, the most liable to all ! there are eight other schools, But I shall 
the evils which arise from the fluctuations | confine my observations to Glasgow, in 
of trade and business. The stoppage of| which there are three schools, amet 
any great work, nay, even a contrary wind, | 738 children, of whom at least one-hal 
may reduce thousands of poor Irish to the are Catholics. I ask you, then, what pro- 
deepest distress. It is the children of the | vision is there made for the religious teach- 
Irish population who are most likely to! ing of those children? When Catholic 
come within the designation of vagrant, | children are committed to these schools, 
and, therefore, within the operation of the | they are compelled to receive Presbyterian 
Act, of which the present Bill purports to | teaching—they are compelled to become 
be an amendment. Let me put a case to | or profess themselves Presbyterians—they 
the House, such as must of necessity fre-| are given over, without any protection 
quently occur. Take an Irish labourer | whatever, to the undisputed authority of 
who has been four years in Scotland; he | men whose open and public boast it Sr 
is suddenly thrown out of work, and in a | been, that they would never be satis 
short time reduced to a condition of the | until Popery was extirpated from the land. 
Le so ee » No pte cern — These preg ore pokge ae 
can claim the privilege of non-removability | to one or other of two evils, 108e 
unless he has resided as many as five years | Presbyterians cannot succeed in_ their 
in the same parish in Scotland, and that | efforts to change the Catholic child into 
without ever having applied for parochial te Presbyterian, they may succeed in mak- 


Mr. Maguire 
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ing him a hypocrite, and thus render all 
chance of reform impossible; but if they 
do succeed in their unworthy attempt, 
they succeed in bringing up the child in 
hatred of his father’s Ais Mae what a 
fearful curse is thus in store for the poor 
Catholic home when the child is sent back 
to those whose faith he has been taught to 
deride and hate—what an abiding source 
of discord for the family of a poor man, 
which, above all others, requires unity of 
object and sympathy of feeling to enable it 
to battle against the difficulties of its hard 
position in life. I confidently appeal 
against such a system as this, which I 
hold to be the meanest tyranny and the 
most shameful intolerance, to hon. Gentle- 
men who are so loud in their indignation 
whenever they hear of the slightest viola- 
tion of religious liberty in a foreign coun- 
try. They are ready to rush over to Italy 
to intercede for the Madiai, and to inter- 
fere with the decisions of foreign tribunals, 
perhaps without caring to comprehend the 
entire merits of the case. There are no 
sacrifices of purse or eloquence which they 
will not make in favour of religious liberty 
abroad ; and yet they are unaccountably 
insensible to religious persecution at home, 
Now, I tell those Gentlemen that, however 
much I may consider their zeal indisereet 
or their conduct Quixotic, I respect their 
ostensible motives ; for if there be an act 
of oppression committed against conscience, 
whether at home or abroad, or by whom 
committed, I hold it to be worthy of the 
indignation of every generous-minded man; 
but I implore of those hon. Members to 
spare some of their zeal for religious 
liberty in their own country. I shall now 
proceed to show what unfairness is prac- 
tised in the name of humanity, and under 
the sanction of this reformatory system. I 
hold in my hand a letter which I received 
some $hort time since from a gentleman 
residing in Glasgow, on whose authority 
1 must place the most implicit reliance. 
That letter is dated the 21st of February, 
1856 ; and, amongst other cases, it states 
the following— 

“ A few weeks ago, a girl named M‘Laughlin 
came to me and told me that she had just come 
out of the Female House of Refuge, of which she 
had been an inmate for three years. She was not 
long in the house till it was discovered she was a 
Catholic. At that time she was about fourteen 
years of age. She was told that she must bea 
Catholic no longer. For a few days coaxing was 
used, in order to prevail upon her to give up her 
religion. This mode of procedure proving ineffec- 
tual, she was locked up in a dark room for three 
days and three nights, and fed only upon bread 





and water. At the end of three days her courage 
gave way, and she yielded.” 


A mild mode of conversion truly! My 
correspondent goes on to say— 

‘* Tt is true, the Female House of Refuge was 
not then a Reformatory School, as I believe it is 
now; but I have no reason to think that any 
change of system, in as far as Catholics are con- 
cerned, has taken place.” 


If the statement of the girl M‘Laughlin be 
correct, it makes the matter worse ; for if, 
when it was a purely voluntary institution, 
such a stretch of tyranny was exercised, 
what may not be expected now that de- 
spotic power is placed in the hands of its 
managers, through the operations of the 
law under which it is at present placed ? 
The second case to which I shall refer is 
that of a boy— 


“ Some time ago a boy named O’Donnell was 
taken up for selling lucifer-matches in the street. 
He was tried and sent to the Industrial School for 
five years. Shortly after he received sentence his 
mother went to see him, when he begged of her 
to take him home, because, he said, he was not 
allowed to make the sign of the Cross, nor to say 
the Hail Mary. The mother came to me in deep 
affliction. I drew out a petition to Sir George 
Grey, in the name of his father, for his libera- 
tion, offering the security required by the Act, 
that he should never again appear in the streets 
asa vagrant. The right hon. Secretary returned, 
for answer, that he declined interference in the 
matter.” 


I could give other cases, and quote from 
other letters, to the same effect, to prove 
that the other reformatory schools of 
Scotland, however benevolent the inten- 
tions of their founders, are at the present 
moment turned to the worst of purposes— 
namely, that of proselytism. Proselytism 
is one of the greatest curses of Ireland ; 
yet it is in this unhappy spirit that the 
reformatory schools of Scotland, if not 
founded, are certainly conducted. It might 
be answered, that the Catholics of Scot- 
land could establish reformatory schools of 
their own. But hon. Gentlemen who are 
acquainted with the real position of the 
Catholics of Scotland know that such a 
permission amounts to a practical mockery. 
They have not the means—they are too 
poor. As it is, their resources are taxed 
to the very uttermost in their efforts to 
build churches, found convents, and esta- 
blish ordinary schools with the aid of the 
Privy Council grants. And to tell them 
that they can establish reformatory schools 
of their own, is something like the advice 
of a sleek, well-fed doctor who, visiting a 
poor starving patient, would say, ‘‘ My 
dear sir, I recommend you something 
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nourishing—a niece chicken, and a good 
glass of Madeira.”” I have the best au- 
thority for stating that they cannot esta- 
blish such institutions at present, what- 
ever they may be able to do at some 
distant time. Therefore, Catholic children 
must of necessity be sent to institutions 
founded and conducted by persons who 
constantly proclaim the deadliest hostility 
to the Catholic faith. There is only one 
institution of the kind in Scotland in which 
fair play is given to the Catholie child, and 
that is the United School in Edinburgh, 
which is conducted in the same benevolent 
and generous spirit in which it was first 
conceived. Let two matters be clearly 
understood—the one, that the Catholics 
of Scotland are not able to found those 
schools; the other, that of necessity Ca- 
tholic children must be sent to those which 
exist, and which are conducted, not by 
Protestants, who are by far the most to- 
lerant, but by Presbyterians, who are the 
most aggressive enemies of the faith and 
freedom of their Catholie brethren. It 
is not my intention to divide the House 
against this amending Bill; such a course 
would, for many reasons, be now objec- 
tionable. But I would appeal to the ge- 


nerosity of hon. Gentlemen opposite (the 


Scotch Members) to extend to Catholics 
in Scotland a toleration at least equal to 
that which the British Government, from 
motives of sound policy, is compelled to 
exhibit to the Pagan population of India. 
Every British officer who goes to India, 
whether in a military or civil capacity, is 
bound not to offer offence even to the 
grossest superstitions of the natives, nor 
in any way outrage their religious pre- 
judices. I ask for the same toleration, 
not in India, but in the United Kingdom 
—not to a Pagan people, but to a Chris- 
tian population. I then would propose 
certain alterations in the present Bill, so as 
to make the existing Act in some way 
satisfactory, and consistent with the prin- 
ciples of fair play. I would propose a 
clause to the effect that a child might be 
sent to any reformatory school in the 
United Kingdom; and also that Catholic 
priests and Catholic teachers should be 
admitted to all schools of which Catholic 
children are inmates, with a view to their 
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a different persuasion. For my own part, 
I would denounce all such attempts by 
whomsoever made; and all that I ask for 
is fair play for all. I would now draw the 
attention of the House to an opinion ex- 
pressed by Mr. Recorder Hill, to whom the 
reformatory system is much indebted, and 
who will be admitted to be one of its most 
able and successful advocates. Mr. Hill 
was written to by Mr. Murray, of Dublin, 
an ardent supporter of the system, who 
submitted to Mr. Hill’s consideration a 
draft of a Bill for Ireland. Now, in order 
to understand the full force of Mr. Hill’s 
observations, it is necessary that I should 
give the very clause on which they were 
founded. It is as follows— 

“2. The reformatories shall be set apart for 
the exclusive reception of the professors of the 
Protestant or of the Roman Catholic religions 
respectively ; and all offenders committed to a 
reformatory shall be considered as belonging to 
the same religious persuasion as that professed by 
their parents; and in all cases in which the re- 
ligion of the parent is unknown, the young per- 
son committed shall be considered as belonging 
to that religious persuasion of which he professes 
himself a follower.” 


The House will perceive that this section 
purposes an entirely separate institution for 
Catholic children—an arrangement neces- 
sarv in Ireland, but at present imprac- 
ticable for Scotland. I can state, on au- 
thority, that the Bill of which this clause 
is a@ section, was drawn up and sanctioned 
by gentlemen of high position and in- 
fluence in Ireland, the majority of whom 
were not Catholics. Here are the remarks 
of Mr. Recorder Hill upen the proposal of 
separate religious teaching— 

‘*I do not look upon the arrangement as a 
boon to the professors of either creed, but as a 
boon to the State. This State is expending mo- 
ney to reform young offenders—the religion of 
those offenders may be a potent engine for ad- 
vanecing the object. On the other hand, a re- 
ligion which they have been taught to fear and 
hate, and the more contact with which will dis- 
unite them from those of their own communion, 
will retard the reformatory progress instead of 
aiding it, and will prove an evil instead of a 
blessing.” 


This opinion—that, too, of a Protestant 
gentleman—is surely no slight authority 
in support of the views which I have ex- 
pressed, and of the reasonable and modest 





religious instruction. But while claiming | demand which I respectfully make, May 

this right, I would of course consent to|1 put the question to hon. Members from 

every fair restriction, in order to satisfy | Seotland who may be adverse to that de- 

the managers of such schools that there | mand, how would they feel if the case were 

should be no attempt made by any clergy- reversed ?— 

man to tamper with the faith of a child * 
Mr. Maguire 


‘** Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 
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Suppose that the Presbyterians were in the | insisting on the application of a principle 


minority—that they were a small, a poor, ! which Parliament has itself proclaimed. 
and unrepresented sect—suppose the Ca-|I ask that a Catholic child may be sent to 
tholies were in the ascendant—that theirs any school in’ the United Kingdom—cer- 
was the dominant faith, and that they | tainly, in Great Britain; and that the Ca- 
(the Catholics) founded these reformatory | tholic priest shall have free aceess to Ca- 
schools, and compelled wretched Presby- | tholic children for the purpose of confer- 
terian children to profess a faith which | ring on them the best means of effecting 





they had been taught to believe one of 
error, perhaps to abhor, and that no Pres- 
byterian minister was suffered to darken 
the threshold of one of those schools by 
his shadow—what, in such a case, would 
be the result? Why this, that the injured | 
and outraged Presbyterians would appeal 
to the justice and right feeling of the em- 
pire at large, and that from every pulpit 
and platform in England would ring de- 
nunciations of such monstrous and in- 
tolerable tyranny, such mean and unmanly 
persecution, And, Ict me ask, is the ty- 
ranny less intolerable, is the persecution 
less mean and unmanly, because it is prac- 
tised by Presbyterians, and not by Ca- 
tholics ? I demand an end to this viola- 
tion of religious liberty from gentlemen 
who have frequently, as I have myself, 
voted fur the admission of Jews into this 
House, and for giving them a right to take 
part in the deliberations and acts of this 
Christian assembly. I ask them, if they 
desire to carry out their own professions, 
to give free access to the teacher who is 
best qualified to have an influence on 
the habits, the mind, the conscience, the 
heart of the children. Let the Protestant 
child be instructed by the Protestant cler- 
gyman, the Presbyterian by the Presby- 
terian, and the Catholic by the Catholic. 
Mere secular education will not accomplish 
the end you say you have in view—the re- 
formation of juvenile delinquents. The 
chaplain can do more than the school- 
master in such eases; for, while the latter 
may awaken the intellect, the former can | 
best reach the heart, and rouse those | 
earlier and better feclings which misery | 
and crime had rendered dormant in the | 
breast of the neglected child. In the Act | 
which it is now desired to amend there is a | 
proviso, that ‘* due regard shall be had to | 
the faith of the child,”’ which means that | 
on the application of the parent or guar- 





their permanent reformation—religious in- 
struction. These are the modest demands 
which I respectfully urge on the promoters 
of the Bill, and which, if they refuse to 


| accede to them, I confidently urge on the 


Government, and on that sense of fairness 
and justice which I believe animates this 
House ; and when the Bill goes into Com- 
mittee, I shall be prepared to reduce them 
to form by proposing Amendments to that 
effect. 

Mr. BOWYER thought the speech of 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan deserving 
of the attention of the House. He con- 
eurred with him in thinking that reforming 
juvenile criminals was only to be done by 
religious teaching, which could only be 
carried into effect by placing the children 
of different religious opinion in separate 
establishments, arranged and managed ac- 
cording to their religion, and where their 
religion was made the means of their 
reform. The various sects of Protestants 
might be taught together; but the Roman 
Catholic religion was so different in its 
doctrines and practices, that it was impos- 
sible the children could be managed on a 
system calculated to produce any effect un- 
less they were by themselves, uncontrolled 
by any other religious principle or practice. 
He conceived that the real principle for 
which the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
contended was, that there should be power 
to send Catholie children to a Catholic 
reformatory; and if there should not be 
one in the place to which they belonged, 
that they might be sent to another district. 
He (Mr. Bowyer) believed that all attempts 
of the Legislature to establish those refor- 
matories would be totally fruitless if each 
denomination were not allowed to reform 
their own children according to the reli- 
gion which the children had been brought 
up in. 


Mr. DRUMMOND: I am sure, Sir, 





dian of a child he shall be sent to such | the House has heard with satisfaction the 
school as may be approved of by the au-| remarks which have fallen from the hon. 
thorities. Practically, this is worthless,| Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), 
because there are no schools in which this | and I hope it will re-echo all those fer- 
‘due regard”’ is had to the faith of the | vent aspirations for religious toleration to 
Catholic child. But it is the admission of | which he has given utterance. I only re- 


& principle, and I am the more justified in| gret that those aspirations did not find 
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‘ expression in the Legislative Assemblies of 
Naples, of Austria, or of France, rather 
than in the Parliament of this country. I 
was not a little surprised to hear the hon. 
Member speak with so much zeal against 
proselytism, and assert that it was the 
greatest curse that could befall a State, be- 
cause there is not a single gaol, or school, 
or other public institution, with which I 
am acquainted, into which it is possible 
for a Roman Catholic priest to poke his 
nose, that he does not thrust it for the 
mere pleasure, as it would seem, of mak- 
ing mischief. For my own part, however, 
I certainly agree with the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan that there is a great deal 
more harm than good done, upon all sides, 
by a recourse to the system of proselytism, 
and I further think that no advantage 
whatsoever would result to a Roman Ca- 
tholic child upon being placed under the 
guidance of a Presbyterian clergyman, and 
thus, as has been observed, taught to hate 
the religion of his father. But the diffi- 
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culty does not stop here, and while speak- 
ing upon this point I would call the atten- 
tion of hon. Members to a letter which was 
written by Bishop Gillies, of Edinburgh— 
who must be considered as an authority 
upon the subject—to the right hon. and 


learned Lord Advocate, with reference to 
the Education Bill which he introduced 
last year. Bishop Gillies observes in that 
letter, **I shall not join your Bill; nay, 
more, I shall oppose it in every direction, 
and though you should leave out the reli- 
gious question altogether, I shall oppose it 
just the same.’’ You may say, ‘* Surely we 
may learn science and geography, and the 
various other branches of secular informa- 
tion, together, at all events. There cannot 
be much Popery or Presbyterianism mixed 
up with geography.”’ ‘* No,” writes the 
Bishop, ‘* we cannot learn geography toge- 
ther, for I find that into your books upon the 
subject you introduce little pictures, some 
parts of which are drawn in light colours 
and some in dark, and I find that you in- 
variably use the dark colours to represent 
Popish and the light Protestant countries.” 
Now, it is stated, not alone by Protestant, 
but by Roman Catholic writers, that in 
proportion as the priests have domination 
over schools, in the same proportion does 
ignorance prevail among the people. This 
statement bears upon clergymen of all re- 
ligions, but it tells more strongly against 
those of the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
cause they have been so long in posses- 
sion of the privilege of domination in their 
Mr. Drummond , 
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schools, that it is almost impossible to oust 
them. But the Bishop goes on to say— 
and I think the statement must puzzle 
those who have not had ocular demonstra- 
tion of its justice—‘‘ Not only would I © 
not suffer Protestant and Roman Catholic 
children to learn geography together, but 
I would not allow them to play together, 
because they would be likely to learn bad 
habits from one another, inasmuch as the 
principles in which they are instructed 
are entirely different.’ Now, I recollect 
having passed some time with the family 
of a very intimate Roman Catholic friend 
of mine. There were in the family two 
young boys, and having missed them one 
day at dinner I inquired where they were, 
and expressed a hope that they were not ill? 
The answer was, ‘* No, but they have been 
behaving badly.” ‘‘ How?” I inquired. 
‘«Why, one of them went into the drawing- 
room yesterday and took a lump of sugar, 
and the other did not tell upon him.” ‘A 
fine little fellow,’’ said I. ‘‘ Well, he is 
the boy who has been punished,”’ was the 
reply; ‘‘the other who took the sugar 
was not punished at all!’’ [ Laughter. ] 
It is no matter for laughter, believe me, 
that every soul in a man’s family, his wife, 
children, and servants, should be trained 
up to spy upon one another, It is no jok- 
ing matter in France or in Italy. It is the 
very system that drives men to have re- 
course to ‘‘ Rougeism,”’ and all those other 
desperate means which men adopt in order 
to free themselves from a tyranny so into- 
lerable. My opinion with respect to refor- 
matory schools is, that you have only one 
plan to adopt in their regard, and that is, 
to establish, as was formerly the case, 
large hulks in all the great seaport towns 
of the kingdom, in which you will be best 
enabled to wean young criminals from the 
bad habits which they have acquired, and 
from which you can supply your army and 
navy with very valuable recruits. If you 
do that, you may in all probability save a 
great number of boys; but in the system 
of religious instruction of which some hon. 
Members are the advocates, I have no faith 
whatsoever. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he trusted 
that hon. Members would not digress into 
a discussion upon the question of religious 
education, which was certainly not raised 
in the Bill before the House. With re- 
gard to the objection of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), it was clear 
from the spirit of the clauses of the Bill 
which it was now proposed to amend, that 
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there was no intention to take advantage 
of those institutions for the purpose of 
proselytising. There was a power given 
to the magistrates to send any child toa 
reformatory conducted by managers of its 
own religious faith, where any such exist- 
ed, and to the Secretafy of State to re- 
move the child from one institution to 
another, for cause shown. At the same 
time it should be remembered that there 
were voluntary institutions, and there was 
no objection to their being founded ex- 
clusively for Roman Catholics, provided 
the general requirements of the Act in other 
respects were complied with by the mana- 
gers. In fact, there were institutions of that 
nature, and he had hoped that one effect 
of the opportunity the Act gave for volun- 
tary effort in that direction would have 
been to keep those religious questions out 
of the House of Commons, by providing 
the means of placing children in institu- 
tions in which the religion they were 
brought up in was taught. He had no 
doubt that wherever it was necessary, and 
the means existed of doing so, the children 
who were fit objects for those institutions 
would be sent to such as were conducted 
in accordance with the tenets of the reli- 
gion of their parents,.or, on representation 
being made, that they would be removed to 
them ; therefore, he did not consider that 
any alteration of the Bill was necessary, 
and he trusted the hon. Member would 
not insist upon the introduction of his 
Amendments. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought it 
was not desirable to protract a discussion 
upon a point which was not immediately 
connected with the object of the Bill—the 
enforcement of payment by parents for the 
maintenance of their children. The reli- 
gious question had not previously been 
raised, and it was honourable to the Ro- 
man Catholics that they had been the first 
to start it. He thought that the requests 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan were 
fair and equitable, and that he had sketch- 
ed a plan which might be adopted, and 
for which provision might be made in the 
Bill. At present, a child could not be 
sent to a school out of the kingdom in 
which it was convicted. With the limit 
thus imposed upon the power of removal, 
the hon. Member by his first proposition 
sought to do away. Looking at the re- 
formatories already established by Roman 
Catholics in England, he (Mr. Adderley) 
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cient number of schools to make even that 
provision effectually carry out the objects 
which the hon. Gentleman sought to at- 
tain. Supposing that were not the case, 
the hon. Member had further proposed 
that Roman Catholic priests—and he (Mr. 
Adderley) presumed ministers of other de- 
nominations—[ Mr. MacuirE madea gesture 
of assent ]—should be allowed to visit the 
reformatories and to give religious instruc- 
tion to the children of their respective de- 
nominations. That practice existed in the 
largest pauper school in England—that at 
Manchester—and he was informed that no 
inconvenience was experienced from it. 
The difficulty in the present case was, that 
these being voluntary institutions their 
managers might object to such a provision. 
If the hon. Gentleman would make the 
admission subject to the consent of the 
managers, he thought that the proposition 
would be a reasonable one. 

Mr. BLACK said, he was of opinion 
that liberty of conscience should be re- 
spected in education as in all things else, 
and he would point out in illustration of 
his view a school in Edinburgh with which 
he had been long connected, and which 
was conducted on the principle of giving 
religious instruction to the Protestant and 
Catholic pupils at different hours, while 
secular education was imparted simulta- 
neously to the whole school. The system 
had worked admirably, the result being 
equally advantageous to the children and 
satisfactory to their parents. The elo- 
quence of Catholic Gentlemen from Ireland 
on the subject of religious freedom was 
undoubtedly worthy of all admiration ; 
but it was to be regretted that they did 
not endeavour to inspire their co-religion- 
ists in other countries with sentiments 
equally liberal. Their neglect to do so, 
however, was no reason why, in this en- 
lightened country, Protestants should act 
otherwise towards Catholics than in a 
spirit of perfect toleration. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he wished to call 
attention to No. 10 of the Resolutions 
proposed by the noble Lord the Member 
for London (Lord J. Russell) declaring 
that children should not be compelled to 
attend any form of worship or receive any 
description of religious instruction to which 
their parents or guardians objected. He 
contended that that sound and salutary 
regulation, so essential to the liberal man- 
agement of free schools, was yet more 
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tions, where the system of administration | terians who had originated the voluntary 
was necessarily stringent and the discipline | institutions in that country would not hear 
severe. of it. The United Industrial Schools of 
Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he} Edinburgh were founded on a different 
hoped that, as there was no objection to} system, and to those schools Catholic chil- 
the general principle of the Bill, the House | dren might freely ge sent; but, whatever 
would, without proceeding further with a | might be done in Government institutions, 
profitless discussion on an abstract ques- | it was not to be imagined that an obliga. 
tion, at once agree to the second reading. | tion to admit ministers of all descriptions 
The Bill was simply an extension of a| to teach what religions they pleased could 
very beneficial measure introduced on the | be imposed by Act of Parliament on per- 
same subject two years ago, and, like it, | sons who, by their own spontaneous efforts, 
was founded on the principle that, without | had established ragged schools, reformato- 
giving pre-eminence to any particular class | ries, and similar institutions. The recom- 
or sect, Government should take advan- | mendation that other reformatories in this 
tage of voluntary institutions, and enable | country should be made available for the 
them to provide, as far as their means would | reception of Catholic children, whose pa- 
permit, for the education of vagrant chil-| rents might desire their removal from 
dren not yet committed for violation of the | Scotland, was a more feasible suggestion, 
law. Admitting the full foree of the ar- | and deserved attentive consideration, With 
gument that the powers conferred by such | respect to the alleged case of oppression 
measures ought not to be abused for pur-| to which the hon. Member had alluded as 
poses of proselytism, it was, on the other | having occurred some years ago in Glas. 
hand, a little hard that, when Scotch Mem- | gow, it was to be regretted that, instead 
bers attempted to deal with a question | of making it the subject of Parliamentary 
affecting the social interests of their own | debate at that distance of time, he had 
country, objections should be wantonly | not at once brought it under the considc- 
thrown in the way of their doing so in| ration of the then Lord Advocate. 
what appeared to them the most advan-| Mr. MAGUIRE: A statement of the 
tageous manner. The hon. Member for| case was sent to the Home Seeretary at 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguirc) complained that | the time. 
the Catholics of Scotland were too poor to| THe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
found reformatory schools of their own, | could only say that for his part he knew 
but surely they might obtain assistance for | nothing of the case. 
that purpose from other professors of the! Mr. LIDDELL said, he viewed refor- 
same faith who sympathised with the opi- | matory institutions with peculiar favour, as 
nions of the hon. Gentleman. The matter | indicating a most laudable desire in all 
now under consideration was not the prin- | denominations of Christians to make com- 
ciple on which Government schools or refor- | mon cause in an honest and earnest at- 
matories should be established. That was | tempt to check crime at its source. While 
a question for which, surrounded as it was | cordially concurring in much that had fallen 
with adventitious difficulties, Parliament from the hon. Member for Dungarvan, he 
did not as yet seem ripe. What was now | must be allowed to express a doubt whether 
engaging their attention was how to deal | the privileges for which that hon. Gentle- 
with voluntary institutions. The hon. ,man had so strenuously contended would, 
Member for Dungarvan had made two pro- | in all instances, be highly prized by those 
posals—that Catholic priests should have | in whose interest they were solicited. The 
free admittance into voluntary reformato- | regulations of a reformatory school in the 
ries, and that there should be a power to north of England, with which he was con- 
remove Catholic children from Protestant nected, placed religious instruction under 
schools to other establishments in cases | the general supervision of a minister of 
where the parents might desire such re- | the Church of England, but permitted the 
moval. With regard to the first of those | visits of clergymen of all persuasions to 
proposals, he (the Lord Advocate) could | teach the children of their respective com- 
not consent to its being enforced by Act | munions. Now, that seemed in the abstract 
of Parliament, for, whatever the motive or|a very salutary rule, yet it was only on 
intention of such a measure might be, every | very rare and exceptional occasions that a 
one who knew anything of Scotland must | Roman Catholic priest claimed the benefit 


be aware that the Protestants and Presby- | of it—a fact which seemed fairly open to 
Mr, Kennedy 
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the inference that Roman Catholic parents 
were wisely content to have their children 
rescued from infamy and degradation, and 
did not care to insist that they should be 
brought up in their own religion. It was 
to be hoped that the Legislature, taking 
a lesson from the zeal and energy of the 
Scottish Members, would soon sanction 
the establishment of Union Industrial 
Schools, where a great amount of juvenile 
vice might be arrested before it had deve- 
Joped into actual crime. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, that the words 
in the existing Act for the protection of 
Roman Catholics had been adopted with 
the full coneurrence of the late Member 
for Meath (Mr. Lucas), and other Roman 
Catholic Members. He wished to refer to 
the provision made by the English Pro- 
testants for the Madiai, and he called upon 
the Roman Catholics who were in a posi- 
tion to do so to come forward and by vo- 
luntary effort to assist their poorer brethren 
in Scotland in providing the means for 
establishing Roman Catholic reformatory 
schools. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was surprised that the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate should have denied 
the right of Members not connected with 
Scotland to take part in the discussion of 
the present Bill. 

Tne LORD ADVOCATE said, he must 
explain that he had never done so. All 
he meant to say was, that it was to be re- 
gretted that Scotch Members engaged in a 
voluntary attempt to remedy a social evil 
affecting their own country, should have 
to contend with difficulties inconsider- 
ately and somewhat wantonly raised by 
hon. Members not connected with Scot- 
land. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he cheerfully accepted the right hon. and 
learned Lord’s explanation, and at the 
same time would express his own convic- 
tion that the Bill, though only designed 
to apply to Scotland, would affect all the 
voluntary reformatories in the United 
Kingdom. He should have been sorry if 
the questions raised by the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan had been mooted in a hos- 
tile spirit and with the intention of defeat- 
ing the Bill; but, raised as they had been 
with good feeling and good temper, no evil 
was to be apprehended from the discussion 
they had oceasioned. It was a matter in 
which Protestants and Roman Catholies 
had an equal interest, that these voluntary 
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institutions should be conducted in such a 
manner as to preclude the danger of their 
being abused fur purposes of proselytism. 
That was a consideration of the highest 
importance, for if Government went on 
affording every year increased support to 
those institutions, without at the same 
time taking care that they should be con- 
ducted with that strict regard to the prin- 


| ciples of religious liberty which the spirit 


of the age demanded, the consequence 
would be that public opinion would react 
and the voluntary system would break 
down. There was at present only one 
institution in Scotland to which Roman 
Catholics could conscientiously send their 
children, and even that establishment was 
liable to the objection that the system of 
religious instruction adopted there was a 
mixed one. It might be said that the 
Roman Catholics were at liberty to found 
reformatory institutions of their own; but 
to this the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
had frankly and fairly replied that in Scot- 
land they were so poor that they could not 
afford to do so. That being the case, it 
was clearly desirable that the voluntary 
reformatories should be conducted in such 
a spirit as to be available for their purposes 
and those of all denominations of Chris- 
tians. .He was not to be understood as 





saying that he would adopt the proposals 
‘of the hon. Member for Dungarvan, but 
che respected the motive and intention 
| Which had dictated the remarks of the 
hon. Gentleman, and believed with him 
that it would be possible so to arrange the 
details of the Bill in Committee as to make 
the measure more acceptable to men of all 
religious denominations. 

Mr. GURNEY said, he thought that if 
the power were to be granted of removing 
children from one establishment to another, 
it should be coupled with a condition that 
'the removal should take place within a spe- 
ecified time, and before the child had as yet 
‘been completely habituated to the system 
| of the institution to which he had originally 
| been sent. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
was of opinion that the Roman Catholics 
of Glasgow were sufficiently affluent and 
numerous to found a reformatory institu- 
tion of their own; and if they would make 
the attempt they should not be without 
assistance from Protestants. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he had waited with 
some anxiety to hear how the two proposi- 
tions of the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
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could be applied to the Bill, the Bill being 
voluntary in its principle. The first pro- 
position, that of compelling the schools to 
receive ministers of any religious persua- 
sion, was clearly inapplicable to the vo- 
luntary principle; while, as regarded the 
second, the removal of children to other 
institutions, he (Mr. Scott) wished to know 
at whose expense it was to be done ? 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he begged to thank 
the House for the cordial reception they 
had given to the Bill, and at the same 
time to express his satisfaction that no ob- 
jection had been made to its principle. He 
desired to take advantage of existing esta- 
blishments which were supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and the Bill provided 
that, where there were two reformatory 
institutions within the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates, parents might choose to 
which of them their children should be 
sent. If there should be only one insti- 
tution within the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates, they were directed by the Bill to 
pay due regard to the wishes of the 
parents on the subject of religion, and 
were empowered to send children to any 
school in Scotland. Parents or guardians 
were also entitled, on finding securities in 
small amounts, to remove children from 
reformatories. He thought such an amount 
of freedom was allowed as ought to be 
satisfactory to Roman Catholics ; and al- 
though the reformatory institution at 
Edinburgh was supported in a great mea- 
sure by Protestants, he had no doubt that 
an institution of the same kind might be 
established at Glasgow or elsewhere in 
Scotland, which would afford ample ac- 
commodation for Roman Catholic children. 
The object of the Bill was one which all 
had in common—namely, to rescue those 
poor creatures from ruin. He (Mr. Dun- 
lop), zealous a Protestant as he was, would 
rather see those poor children at a Catholic 
school than in the streets. 


Bill read 2°. 


MUNICIPAL REFORM (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. W. EWART, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, that he would 
very briefly explain its nature. In some 
of the smaller burghs of Scotland the pre- 
sent system of self-government was most 
unsatisfactory, no confidence whatever be- 

Mr. F. Scott 
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ing placed by the inhabitants in the muni- 
cipalities, which were entirely self-elected. 
Those municipalities often chose as town 
councillors persons who resided at great dis- 
tances, and the consequence was, that the 
funds of the burghs were frequently mis- 
applied. He proposed to place the Royal 
burghs in this position upon an equal footing 
with the Royal burghs which had been al- 
ready dealt with by the Scotch Municipal 
Reform Act. He was aware it might be 
objected that the burghs to which this Bill 
would apply contained very small consti- 
tuencies, but those constituencies were 
certainly as large as the constituencies of 
some of the burghs which were affected 
by the Reform Act. Those burghs had 
eleven councillors now, and he proposed to 
reduce that number to six. The franchise 
might be lowered, and the number of the 
voters thereby increased; therefore the 
smallness of the burghs could be no 
ground against the Bill. The Bill, more- 
over, would remove the discord and jea- 
lousy which now prevailed in those burghs, 
inasmuch as the constituency would have 
the election of their own municipal repre- 
sentatives. He had brought forward the 
measure from the best motives, with a 
view of removing an undoubted practical 
grievance and abuse. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
although he had always been desirous of 
extending the principle of local self-govern- 
ment, he felt great difficulty in assenting 
to the second reading of this Bill. The 
burghs to which it referred had been ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Scotch 
Municipal Reform Act on the ground that 
they had substantially no constituencies, 
and it was an absurdity to attempt to deal 
with popular elections in places where no 
constituency existed. In New Galloway, 
for instance, there were twelve electors 
and nine councillors, and the revenue of 
the corporation amounted to £6 Ils. a 
year. In Lochmaben the constituencies 
numbered thirty-five; there were nine coun- 
cillors, and the revenue of the corporation 
was £21 1s. ld. In Culross there were 
twenty electors and nine councillors, the 
annual revenue being £50; and the con- 
stituency of Bervie consisted of twenty- 
eight persons, of which there were fifteen 
councillors. He thought the House should 
consider whether it was desirable to legis- 
late as his hon. Friend proposed with 
reference to such burghs, when there were 
many other towns in Scotland, with a 
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much larger population, which did not 
possess municipal corporations. He must 
say he thought the best course would be 
to sweep away altogether the corporations 
to which the Bill referred, and to place 
the funds of the burghs under some more 
efficient control. 

Sm JAMES ANDERSON said, some 
of the Royal burghs were included in the 
Municipal Act and others excluded. That 
circumstance, therefore, created an invidi- 
ous distinction. He considered that those 
burghs were entitled to representation, and 
he should therefore support the Bill. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, it was not a ques- 
tion of corporations, for those burghs had 
corporations by Royal charter; but whe- 
ther or not those corporations should con- 
tinue to be self-elected, as they had been 
for the last twenty-three years, to the ex- 
clusion of the great body of the inhabi- 
tants. Some of those burghs were very 
respectable towns; as much so as many 
English burghs which sent Members of 
Parliament; and therefore, if the Govern- 
ment did not introduce a measure for their 
reform, they certainly ought not to op- 

ose it. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, he did 
not think the measure was called for, as 
he had never heard of any grievance. In 
some of the small burghs the corporation 
would exhaust the whole of the respectable 
portion of the population. He should 
therefore vote against the second reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. BAXTER said, that at present the 
respectable portion of the community in 
many of the Royal burghs were altogether 
excluded from taking any part in the 
management of atone j affairs, and, 
with the view of remedying that evil, he 
hoped the House would sanction the Bill 
of his hon. Friend. 


Mr. ELLIOT said, he would support | 


the Bill, unless the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate would give the House an 
assurance that he would deal with the 
subject in a general measure. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought he might give a pledge that, if the 


Bill were withdrawn, he would be enabled | 


in the course of the Session to submit to 
the House a measure respecting the local 
government of Royal burghs in Scotland. 


Mr. W. EWART said that, under those | 


circumstances, he would consent to with- 
draw the Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Bill withdrawn. 
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BANKRUPTCY (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would now beg to move the second reading 
of this Bill, the object of which was to 
consolidate the bankruptcy law of Scot- 
land. The Bill contained 176 clauses, 
and comprehended nearly all the statutes 
passed on the subject during the present 
century. Two years ago there had been 
considerable agitation in this country, and 
partially in Scotland, for an assimilation 
of the bankrupt laws of the two countries, 
and a good deal of pressure was used for 
the purpose of importing into Scotland the 
general principle of the English law of 
bankruptcy. He was at that time opposed 
to such a proceeding, and was anxious 
that further time should be afforded for 
considering the subject. That course had 
been taken, and the result was that the 
general community of Scotland—the town 
councils, the chambers of commerce, the 
societies for the protection of trade, and 
the great body of professional and mercan- 
tile men—had arrived at the conclusion 
that the Scotch law of bankruptcy was 
much better, as it was also much cheaper, 
than the bankruptey law of England. 





With the view of prorenting any rash in- 
terference with a question of so much im- 
portance, a committee of the faculty of 
Advocates was appointed two years ago to 
consider the changes that might be neces- 
sary in the law of bankruptcy, and they 
made a most elaborate and learned Re- 
port, upon which the present Bill was 
founded. He might mention one or two 
of the more important changes which would 
be made by this measure in the existing 
law. Up to the present time the opera- 
tion of the bankruptcy law in Scotland with 
regard to sequestration had been confided 
to traders, but the Bill would extend it to 
the whole community. He found that 
under the Act of 1772, which originated 
the system of bankruptcy law in Scotland, 
the process of sequestration was applicable 
to all persons, but by the Act of 1783 it 
was limited to traders, and as he thought, 
upon very doubtful grounds. It was not 
proposed to introduce any system of official 
assignment, for he thought that, if eredi- 
tors chose to take the management of the 
affairs of their debtors into their own 
hands, it was unnecessary to interfere with 
them. By one of the latest Acts passed 
on the subject provision was made for the 
appointment of interim factors to take 





charge of the estates of bankrupts, but as 
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the system had not worked satisfactorily it 
was proposed by the Bill that Sheriffs as 
well as the Lord Ordinary should have 
power, upon special application being made 
to them, to provide for the protection of 
bankrupts’ estates. The Bill further pro- 
vided for the appointment of an accountant 
in bankruptcy, whose duty it would be 
to see that estates were duly and properly 
wound up, and to prevent maladministra- 
tion or fraud. The accountant would be 
required to superintend sequestrations, and 
he (the Lord Advocate) believed that the 
proposed arrangement would tend to ren- 
der the management of sequestrations 
much more satisfactory than it had hither- 
to been. The Bill, he might observe, con- 
solidated the provisions of the Act of 1814, 
and of all subsequent Acts relating to 
bankruptcy in Scotland. : 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
did not object to the Bill, but he hoped 
that in Committee the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate would propose 
clauses with the view of facilitating private 
arrangements under the sanction of the 
Court or of the Sheriffs. He thought, 
also, that some more stringent measures 
should be adopted with reference to the 
class of small pawnbrokers. 

Bill read 2°. 


Aggravated 


VACCINATION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would suggest 
that, as the Bill was delivered to hon. 
Members only yesterday and involved 
principles of great importance, upon which 
the country should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion, the Motion for the 
second reading should be postponed tiil 
after Easter. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he considered 
the Bill as one for legalising murder, and 
hoped it would be withdrawn altogether. 
He was prepared to prove that since the 
introduction of vaccination small-pox had 
increased rather than diminished. The 
reason was, that formerly people avoided 
the disease, whereas now, thinking them- 
selves secure, they unhesitatingly entered 
places where they could hardly fail to be 
infected. At one time all weak children 
were thrown into the Ganges, and in other 
parts of the world the maimed were suffo- 
cated. Vaccination Bills served the same 
purpose in another way. Their object 
was to legalise the murder of a certain 
number of persons in order to save the 
lives of the rest of the community. 


The Lord Advocate 
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Mr. COWPER said that, as hon. Mem- 
bers had not had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the Bill, he would not object to 
the proposal to postpone it till after the 
recess. When the time came for the 
second reading, he thought he should be 
able satisfactorily to answer the statements 
of the last speaker. 

Second reading deferred till Monday, 
31st March. 


AGGRAVATED ASSAULTS BILL. 

Mr. DILLWYN, on rising to move for 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Act of 1853, 16 & 17 Vict. ec. 30, for 
the better prevention and punishment of 
aggravated assaults upon women and chil- 
dren, said, that he would state very shortly 
the reasons which had induced him to 
take this step, and to think that an al- 
teration of the law was necessary. It 
would be in the recollection of the Iouse 
that in 1853, when the attention of the 
country at large had been directed to the 
frequency of barbarous and savage assaults 
on women and children, and when it was 
universally felt that some legislative enact- 
ment ought to be passed for the preven- 
tion of such brutal crimes, a Bill was intro- 
duced, having for its object the substitution 
of six months’ imprisonment with hard la- 
bour for the discretionary power exercised 
by magistrates of imposing a fine of £5, or, 
in default, sentencing to two months’ im- 
prisonment. An Amendment was proposed 
by Mr. Phinn, then Member for Bath, to 
the effect that in assaults upon women and 
children conviction should be followed by 
the infliction of corporal punishment, that 
learned Gentleman and others believing 
that corporal punishment alone would be 
sufficient to deter parties from the com- 
mission of such loathsome and cowardly 
crimes. Though some of the objections 
to the Amendment had reference not so 
much to the principle as to the expe- 
diency of the proposal, it was rejected by a 
large majority, and the Bill was passed in 
its original shape. The Act had conse- 
quently been in operation for upwards of 
two years, and a return, for which he had 
moved some time ago, showed the number 
of convictions and sentences under it dur- 
ing 1854 and 1855 in the metropolitan 
districts. The return was confined to those 
districts, but he had been assured by ma- 
gistrates and others that assaults upon wo- 
men and children were common over the 
whole country, and that they often had 
occasion to lament the want of power to 
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inflict corporal punishment upon persons 
convicted of such offences. It appeared 
from the return that the Act of 1853 had 
not worked satisfactorily in the metropoli- 
tan districts, for, during the two years he 
bad mentioned, the total number of con- 
victions and sentences was 877, or more 
than one per day—a fact which he thought 
ought to convince those hon. Members who 
in 1853 opposed the Amendment of Mr. 
Phinn that, Having tried all minor kinds of 
punishment and found them useless, there 
was no alternative left but to see what 
flogging would do. He regretted that, in 
the absence of returns relating to periods 
before the passing of the Bill, it was impos- 
sible to ascertain whether the alteration of 
the law had affected the number of cases ; 
but, as the House might wish to know the 
result of a comparison between the two 
years embraced in the return, he might 
state that in 1854 the number of con- 
victions and sentences in the principal 
metropolitan districts was 353, while in 
1855 it was 320, showing but a small de- 
crease in the amount of crime, and that de- 
crease, perhaps, attributable rather to acci- 
dental circumstances than to the operation 
of the Act. In no fewer than 184 cases 
the offenders were sentenced to the full 
term of imprisonment allowed by law—six 
months ; which proved that the crime which 
the Act was intended to repress still exist- 
ed in its most aggravated form, and that 
the time had assuredly arrived for the ap- 
plication of a sharper remedy. He believed 
that the kind of punishment now inflicted 
had a direct tendency, not, indeed, to di- 
minish the crime, but to prevent the crimi- 
nals being brought to justice, because when 
a wife knew—for he was sorry to say that 
the majority of these assaults were com- 
mitted by husbands upon their wives—that 
if she complained to a magistrate her hus- 
band would be sent to prison for six months, 
and she herself reduced to the necessity of 
choosing between starvation—because she 
had no other dependence than her husband’s 
wages—and the workhouse, the probability 
was, that she would rather suffer in secret 
from the violence of her tormentor than 


take a step leading to such fearful conse- | 
| short 


quences. What he proposed, therefore, 


was, to repeal the Act of 1853, re-enact- | 


ing all its provisions except the second 
clause, and substituting for that clause one 
to the effect that, every person convicted 
of an assault upon a woman or a child 
should be sentenced to not less than four- 
teen days’, or more than two months’ im- 
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prisonment, and during his confinement 
should be once privately whipped. He 
would not have the corporal punishment 
administered within two days after sen- 
tence, because that might wear the ap- 
pearance of a vindictive proceeding ; nor 
should it be administered within seven 
days before the release of the offender, be- 
cause it would be bad policy to allow him 
to leave prison with a smarting back ; 
whereas if the whip were applied some- 
where about the middle of his term of im- 
prisonment he would have plenty of time 
to reflect upon the consequences of his bru- 
tality, and might probably be induced to 
restrain his passions in future. He be- 
lieved that the class of persons who com- 
mitted such offences were only to be de- 
terred from their commission by“ fear. 
Several objections might be urged against 
his proposal to inflict corporal punishment. 
It might be said that it would prevent a 
reconciliation between husband and wife. 
He did not think there was much force in 
that argument, for he believed that im- 
prisonment was quite as likely as corpo- 
ral chastisement to fill a man with vin- 
dictive and revengeful feelings. But it 
might be argued that what he proposed 
would have the effect of brutalising and de- 
grading persons convicted of assaults upon 
women and children. He did not attach 
much weight to that objection, for he could 
not believe that a man who raised his hand 
against a defenceless woman or child, who 
knocked his wife down and stamped upon 
her stomach, when perhaps she was in an 
advanced state of pregnancy, was capable 
of being degraded to a lower level—he 
was a brute in every sense of the word, 
and nothing would have an effect upon him, 
he firmly believed, but the fear of bodily 
pain. It might likewise be said that cor- 
poral punishment was not in accordance 
with the spirit of the age. There was a 
good deal in that argument; but public 
opinion had undergone a great change dur- 
ing the last few years, and there was now 
a very general belief that for offences 
against the person severer forms of punish- 
ment were required. What else were we 
to do? We had tried imprisonment for 
periods and imprisonment for long 
periods ; both had failed,—the crime still 
existed to a frightful extent, and there 
seemed to him to be no other alternative 
left than to resort to corporal punishment. 
It would be impossible, indeed, to exag- 
The return for which he 
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of individual cases ; but, on looking over a 
file of the Times, he had been shocked to 
read the particulars of some of the cases 
which occurred in the second year of the 
Act. [The hon. Member then read a long 
list of cases of assaults]. It would be seen 
that some of those cases were little short 
of murder, in which, indeed, assaults upon 
women and children frequently ended. The 
fact that repetitions of the offence were 
not uncommon showed that the present 
Act had not realised the expectations of 
its authors ; and, therefore, he begged to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to repeal 
the Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 30, and to 
make better provision for the better pre- 
vention and punishment of aggravated as- 
saults upon women and children, and for 
preventing delay and expense in the admi- 
nistration of certain parts of the criminal 
law. 

Mr. MIALL seconded the Motion. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would not op- 
pose the introduction of the Bill, but he 
hoped that before the second reading they 
would be supplied with more and better in- 
formation than they now possessed relative 
to the operation of the present Act. It 
would appear from the statement of the 
hon. Member himself that the infliction of 


& more severe punishment had rather in- 
creased than diminished the amount of 


,crime. He was not surprised at that, 
because he did not believe that a longer 
imprisonment than two months was of the 
slightest use in deterring offenders, and he 
trusted that a better system of punishment 
would soon be introduced. To subject a 
man convicted of an assault, whether that 
assault consisted of a common blow or of 
acts of extreme violence, to the same bru- 
talising punishment, would be more likely 
to induce him to repeat the offence than to 
repent of his conduct. 

Mr. MASSEY said, he did not intend 
to object to the introduction of the Bill, 
but he trusted the House would pause be- 
fore it consented to restore a punishment 
which had not been inflicted in England 
for a long course of years. The whipping 
of adults as a secondary punishment was 
contrary to the whole spirit of our-criminal 
legislation. Nobody could sympathise with 
the brutes in human form who were guilty 
of assaults upon women and children ; but 
do not let the House be led away by 
its feelings to introduce into our criminal 
code a punishment which he believed to be 
opposed to every sound principle of crimi- 
nal jurisprudence, and which he would be 


Mr. Dillwyn 
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sorry to sce again upon our statute-book. 
The only case in which the infliction of 
corporal punishment was now authorised 
by law was that of an assault committed 
upon Her Majesty. No ground had been 
shown for extending it to other offences. 
A severe punishment was already attached 
to assaults upon women and children, and 
he thought the House was bound to wait 
until the present law had been fairly tested 
before it resorted to the infliction of bodily 
torture. He admitted that it had been 
necessary to punish a great number of 
persons under the existing Act, but he 
hoped that the crime had been on the 
whole diminished, and that we might rea- 
sonably look for a still further decrease in 
future years. Under those circumstances, 
although he would not object to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, he might probably con- 
sider it his duty to oppose the second 
reading. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
eases of wife-beating which appeared al- 
most daily in the newspapers were a dis- 
grace to England, and to humanity itself. 
All kinds of imprisonment had been tried 
and failed ; the crime still continued ; and 
his conviction was that nothing would 
affect a brute capable of maltreating a 
woman as much as subjecting him to the 
same bodily pain which he caused to 
others. The passing of a Bill authorising 
the infliction of corporal punishment had 
completely put an end to offences against 
Her Majesty, and it had been stated over 
and over again in that House that dis- 
cipline could not be maintained in the 
army or navy without the power of flog- 
ging. He hoped the Government would 
not oppose the present Bill. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Dittwyn and Viscount Emiyn. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Four o’clock. 
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Mrxvtes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Marriage Law 

Amendment. 

3* Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny ; Consolidated Fund 
(£26,000,000); Drainage Advances Acts Amend- 
ment, 

CHURCH RATES. 

Tue Bisnop or LLANDAFF, in pre- 
senting a Petition against the abolition 
of church rates, without the substitution 
of a sufficient equivalent, took the oppor- 
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tunity to correct a misunderstanding which 
prevailed with reference to a Bill on the 
subject of church rates laid on the table 
of the House last year by the most rev. 
Prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury). 
It had been generally understood that that 
measure had received the sanction of the 
whole of the Episcopal Bench, and a state- 
ment had been made that those Bishops to 
whom it had been submitted had not ob- 
jected to it. He, however, had the mis- 
fortune not to take the same view with re- 
gard to that measure as the most rev. Pre- 
late. He was sure the most rey. Prelate 
would excuse him for recalling to his re- 
collection the fact. He (the Bishop of 
Llandaff) begged to disclaim any partici- 
pation in the Bill. 


THE FALL OF KARS—CORRESPONDENCE 
—QUESTION, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH asked 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
whether any inquiry had been made with 
regard to the papers to which he had re- 
ferred the other evening as being neces- 
sary to complete the correspondence now 
before the a respecting the fall of 
Kars ? 

Lorpv WODEHOUSE said, there was 
no letter from Lord Panmure stating that 
General Williams ought to have the direc- 
tion of the supplies of the Turkish army, 
the word ‘‘ Panmure’”’ in the Blue-book be- 
ing very probably a mistake for ‘ Claren- 
don,’’ as there was a letter from Lord 
Clarendon to Lord Stratford, printed at 
page 145 of the papers, expressly recom- 
mending that General Williams should 
have the direction of the supplies. Ge- 
neral ‘Williams guaranteed the payment 
which had been referred to by the noble 
Earl the other night on his own responsi- 
bility, no authority having been given to 
him to guarantee funds or supplies. That 
payment was made by Tahir Pasha, as 
appeared from an inclosure in the same 
dispatch. The returns as to the time and 
manner of the payment of the Turkish Loan 
had been laid before the House of Com- 
mons, and could, of course, be laid before 
the House of Lords. The correspondence 
with regard to Schamyl, alluded to by the 
noble Earl, had no reference to Kars. Lord 
Stratford had written privately to General 
Williams to endeavour to obtain the re- 
lease of the Russian ladies taken prisoners 
by Schamyl, and General Williams then 
wrote to Schamyl], who replied that before 
he received the General’s letter he had 
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already released the ladies. There had, 
however, been a correspondence with a 
view generally to obtain the co-operation 
of the Circassians in the war, but it could 
not be produced, as it might compromise 
individuals. It was, for obvious reasons, 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Government 
to produce returns of the armies of our 
allies; and, while the war still continued, 
it would be not only inconvenient to give 
precise returns of the number of British 
troops at a particular period, but would 
also be contrary, as he was informed, to 
the established practice; but this was a 
ene rather for the War Department 
than for the Foreign Office. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ex- 
pressed his surprise at finding that the 
measures for provisioning and relieving 
Kars had been conducted by the Foreign 
Department, as, without questioning the 
ability which had been displayed by that 
department, it appeared much more rea- 
sonable and natural that those measures 
should have been left to the Minister for 
War. Since he had last addressed their 
Lordships he had discovered that the 
letter to which General Williams had re- 
ferred was not, as he had supposed, a 
letter from Lord Panmure, but a letter 
from Colonel Mundy, stating the opinion 
of Lord Panmure. He had also found 
that the letter from General Williams to 
Lord Clarendon, with regard to a project for 
obtaining means of transport for the army, 
was a letter in the nature of a report, and 
was referred by Lord Clarendon to the War 
Department. Colonel Mundy’s answer to 
that letter was, that Lord Panmure was of 
opinion that it would be impossible for him 
to do anything in the matter unless he 
were allowed to exercise more discretion in 
organising the army of Kars. He ga- 
thered from the noble Lord’s statement 
that no authority had been given to General 
Williams to guarantee the payment of any 
sums of money for the purpose of provi- 
sioning Kars, and likewise that no sums of 
money or supplies had been at any time 
placed in the hands of General Williams 
for that purpose. If that fact were ad- 
mitted, he wished to know whether Gene- 
ral Williams had ever made any request to 
the Government, either for power to gua- 
rantee the payment of money, or to be 
furnished with supplies? He was not sa- 
tisfied with the fact that General Williams 
had not received supplies, and had not 
been empowered to guarantee the payment 
of money ; he wished to know whether he 
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asked for that power; and, if he had 
asked for it, whether he bad obtained it ? 
He was perfectly satisfied with the noble 
Lord’s statement that the Government had 
at any rate made an endeavour to obtain 
the co-operation of Schamyl. He thought 
the noble Lord, in objecting to a return 
of troops for which he (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) had asked, was under a mistake; 
the return referred to the number of troops 
employed in operations which had taken 
place some time ago. No doubt it would 
be contrary to all reason to ask for the ex- 
act number of British, French, Turkish, 
or Sardinian troops engaged in hostilities 
at the present moment; but it was in ac- 
cordance with the practice of Parliament 
in the best times, after some period had 
gone by, for the fullest information to be 
laid before Parliament for the purpose of 
enabling them to judge of the conduct of 
the Government. He could recollect, that 
long before he was a Member of Parlia- 
ment, the most minute details connceted | 
with the expedition of Sir John Moore 
were given after the battle of Corunna. 
At a subsequent period the most minute | 
details were furnished to Parliament with | 
regard to the Walcheren Expedition. 


The Fall of Kars— 





This | 
was the ordinary custom in former times, | 
and it was contrary to reason that they | 
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neral Beatson’s corps of 3,000. It was 
his belief that the number of the forces of 
the French, English, and Sardinians at 
the same period, before Sebastopol, was 
within 1,000 above or below 100,000 men. 
If he was right as to the number, there 
was nothing which that army, well ap- 
pointed and well handled, ought not to 
have been able to do without the assistance 
of the Turks. Napoleon conquered Italy 
with 60,000 men; the Duke of Welling- 
ton never had more than 60,000 men of 
British and Portuguese troops at his dispo- 
sal iv the Peninsula. Napoleon had only 
the same number when he defended Paris 
against 200,000 of the Allies. If, there- 
fore, an army of 100,000 men was before 
Sebastopol in the middle of July, they 
knew what opinion to form of the conduct 
of the Government in not sending assist- 
ance to Kars. There ought to be placed 
on the records of Parliament an account 
of the manner in which the Government 
had disposed of the resources at their com- 
mand, and he assured the noble Lord that 
he would find, on looking back to former 
wars, that no Government had ever made 
the slightest objection to lay before Parlia- 
ment details of the nature of those for 
| which he asked. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 


Question. 


should not be informed officially, in order | he lad himself given notice of a question 
that they might notice officially that which | om this subject. Their Lordships would 
was practically known to all of them, but | remember that a campaign took place 
with regard to which it was essential for | before Kars previously to that of General 
them to have correct information before | Williams, and that Kars on that occasion 
they could form a judgment upon the con- | was partly fortified by General Guyon, 
duct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. When|who was an Englishman by birth, who 
he knew that no supplies had been fur- | had entered the Austrian service, and had 
nished to General Williams, and that no | been one of the most distinguished officers 
money had been placed in his hands, he | in the Hungarian war. He wished. to ask 
knew what opinion to form of the conduet | whether any correspondence had taken 
of the Government, previous to the invest- | ‘place between the English and Turkish 
ment of Kars—he knew that they had! Governments, through our Ambassador at 
done nothing whatever for the purpose of , Constantinople, relative to the recall of 
enabling General Williams to put supplies | General Guyon by the Turkish Govern- 
into that fortress. But he wished further | ment; and, also, whether any correspon- 
to know what had been the conduct of the | dence had taken place relative to the 
allied Governments after the investment, | military command held by General Guyon 
and in order to form a judgment upon in the Turkish service, to which he be- 
their conduct it was necessary for him to | longed ? 

know what was the number of troops at Lonn WODEHOUSE said, that a cor- 
their disposal. He believed he pretty well) respondence had taken place between the 
knew the number from the information he English Ambassador at Ccnstantinople and 
already possessed. In the middle of July | the Turkish Government with regard to 
the Turks had 60,000 men in the Crimea, | General Guyon, but that it was not thought 
50,000 in Bulgaria, nominally 10,000 at {advisable to publish it. As far as he re- 
Batoum—of whom, probably, not more | membered, General Williams never did ask 


than 4,000 were effective—General Vi-| for authority to raise supplies, or to gua- 
‘ vian’s corps of 8,000 at Scutari, and Ge- 


The Earl of Ellenborough 


| tantoe the payment of funds. The noble 
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Earl was probably right in his estimate of 
the numbers of the allied armies. The 
Foreign Office was not in possession of 
the numbers of the armies at the period to 
which the noble Earl referred, although 
there might be returns at the War Office 
on the subject ; but he doubted whether 
any correct opinion could be formed from 
the numbers of the allied army before Se- 
bastopol as to the operations which might 
have been undertaken by a portion of that 
army for the relief of Kars. * 


{Marcy 


MARRIAGE WITIi A DECEASED WIFE’S 
SISTER. 

Eart ST. GERMANS, in presenting a 
Bill to legalise marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, said, that he had in a former 
Session brought in a Bill on this subject 
which their Lordships had rejected on a 
second reading by a large majority. He 
should be wanting in respect to their Lord- 
ships if he were again to lay that Bill upon 
the table, and he had therefore thought it 
desirable, that in the Bill which he held in 
his hand an alteration should be made in 
one important particular. In the Bill now 
before the House he did not propose to 
trench on, or interfere with, the canon 
law. He, therefore, did not propose to 
permit clergymen or even dissenting mi- 
nisters to solemnise these marriages. The 
object of the Bill was, to permit such mar- 
riages to be made before the registrar. 

The Bill was then read a first time. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS—DEBATE 
RESUMED. 

Adjourned debate on the proposed Re- 
solutions moved on the 3rd instant, on the 
subject of Judicial Statistics, resumed. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he presumed 
the House might be somewhat alarmed at 
the prospect of a debate resumed on so dry 
a subject, how important soever; and he 
hastened to relieve their Lordships from 
any such apprehensions. He merely in- 
tended to make an addition to the Reso- 
lutions which he had proposed last week, 
and to move that the whole be taken into 
consideration after the recess. The circu- 
lation of these Resolutions by his worthy 
and learned colleagues of the Law Amend- 
ment Society had produced some impor- 
tant suggestions from professional men and 
others, especially from Recorders; and the 
most valuable had come from his learned 
friend the Recorder of Birmingham, Bank- 
ruptey Court Commissioner at Bristol (Mr. 
M. D. Hill). The additional Resolutions 
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embraced likewise some heads omitted in 
what related to prison and penitentiary 
statistics, as well as in what related to the 
Admiralty Courts. It was remarkable that 
during the short period which had elapsed 
since his Motion, the want of such infor- 
mation was more than once practically felt. 
Thus, when he presented petitions, pray- 
ing for a change in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the facts required for discussing that im- 
portant subject would have been found by 
a few minutes’ inspection of the tables, if 
we were possessed of the true statistical 
details which one of his Resolutions would 
have given when acted on, and which the 
French tables had in full abundance. He 
ought, however, to mention what he had 
only generally glanced at, that the posses- 
sion of such resources to guide administra- 
tive and legislative proceedings, was by no 
means confined to France; several other 
continental States had departments of the 
same description—indeed, most of them 
have had regular returns for many years, 
and some, as the Belgian and Sardinian 
States, had yearly tables, with the Reports 
of the Ministers charged to superintend 
such inquiries. The Sardinian tables in 
particular were of great merit. How use- 
ful such details were to the lawgiver, as 
well as the administrator, he had,. he 
hoped, shown last week. That they were 
full of interest, as well as of instruction, 
to those engaged in improving our legal 
system, he need hardly add. He observed 
his noble Friend who had just taken his 
place on_ the opposite bench, the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
who, the last Session, had the happiness 
of effecting the repeal of the Usury Laws— 
let it be said the high honour of that most 
beneficial change in our jurisprudence, of 
which his noble and learned Friend on the 
woolsack, and himself, could well speak 
from very recent experience of one, at 
least, of the evils of those repealed laws; 
for they had been kept for several days 
hearing a case which never could have had 
an existence, had the noble Marquess’s 
Bill been passed a year earlier. Such 
causes were by that Act now absolutely 
and for ever prevented; and not only their 
Lordships’ House, but all the Courts, whe- 
ther of Law or Equity, would now bless 
the great improvement which, so long 
anxiously desired, had happily at last been 
effected. The noble Marquess might be 
assured that the profession, the bench at 
least, and the commerce of the country, 
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owed him lasting gratitude. He was not! 
more to be envied by philosophers for the | 
possession of that mansion in which the | 
brilliant discoveries of Priestley were made, 
while sheltered there under the protection 
of his celebrated father, than he was to| 
be envied by the law reformers, for the 

triumph he had won over those laws which | 
had been denounced by Jeremy Bentham, 
and had so long defied that great amerder | 
of our jurisprudence. He should only add, 
that it might be found impossible to esta- | 
blish the system of judicial statistics with- | 
out a department apart from all others ; 
but it would be better at first to try if the 
object in view could not be attained by 
annexing the duty to some department al- 
ready existing. The Home Office appear- 
ed already too much loaded with business 
to admit of so considerable an addition; 
but the valuable assistance of Mr. Red- 
grave should be secured, who had done 
great things, considering the want of help 
from which he must have constantly suffer- 
ed, in consequence of the miserable eco- 
nomy, the expensive parsimony, not more 
loudly than justly complained of by him 
(Lord Brougham) last week. The Statis- 


Education— Question. 


tical department, however, now existing at 


the Board of Trade, under the very able 
superintendence of Mr. Fonblanque, afford- 
ed a natural means of at least making a be- 
ginning in establishing the Judicial branch 
there. He ventured to express his earnest 
hope, that during the approaching recess 
the whole of this important subject would 
be well considered, and he should now 
move his additional Resolutions, 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR assured 
his noble Friend that the subject which 
he had introduced, which was one of very 
great importance, should have the serious 
and immediate attention of the Govern- 
ment. More than that he could not say, 
as it was a very difficult and complicated 
matter to introduce for the first time such 
statistics as were involved in the Resolu- 
tions. 

The said proposed Resolutions were (by 
leave of the House) withdrawn: Then it 
was moved to resolve, &e. [See debate of 
the 3rd instant, vol. exl. page 1693.] 

The further debate adjourned sine die. 


EDUCATION—QUESTION., 

Tne Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he would take the liberty of asking the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) a 
question respecting the Bill relating to 
Education which he had laid on the table. 
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His noble Friend had laid his Bill on the 


table withont any explanation, with a 
view, no doubt, to its being printed and 
circulated throughout the country. That 


| measure had occasioned considerable excite- 


ment in the country, and various opinions 
were expressed as to its merits. Since that 
Bill had been introduced, a measure of a 


| much more comprehensive and extended cha- 


racter had been introduced by a noble Lord 
It would, therefore, 
be very desirable if the noble Earl would 
inform their Lordships whether it was his 


|intention to yield to that measure, or to 


persevere with his own Bill upon the sub- 


ject ? 


Kant GRANVILLE: In answer to the 
question of the noble Earl I may be per- 
mitted to say a few words in explanation 
of the intentions of the Government with 
regard to this Bill. If I remember right, 
on the first night of the Session some sur- 
prise was expressed by a noble Lord at 
not seeing any reference made to the sub- 
ject of education in Her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne. I then stated that the 
subject had been omitted because the Go- 
vernment did not then see any great pro- 
spect in the present Session of any great 
scheme of education being carried out. 
At the same time I added that it was far 
from the intention of the Government to 
negléct any means which might tend to 
promote education amongst the humble 
classes of the country. With this view I 
introduced into the House a small Bill to 
improve the constitution of the educational 
department of the Government. There 
have also been passed certain minutes of 
Privy Council for the purpose of extend- 
ing those grants for educational purposes 
which had already conferred such import- 
ant advantages, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts ; but of course these minutes cannot 
be carried out until a vote of the other House 
of Parliament has been obtained. Whe- 
ther anything further is to be done upon 
the subject at present is a matter for fu- 
ture consideration. Whatever differences 
of opinion exist as to the proper remedy to 
be applied—whether education should be 
left to the voluntary system, to a system of 
state support, or to a system of local rat- 
ing—whatever different plans may be pro- 
posed, Her Majesty’s Government feel 
strongly that the present state of educa- 
tion in the country is not one which it is 
desirable to keep in statu quo. There is 
one fact which has been mentioned so 
often that few persons can be ignorant of 
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it, and it is one which proved how defee- 
tive the present system of education is. 
It appears by the Census returns that 
there are 5,000,000 of young persons in 
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the other House might not agree in a great 
many of the Resolutions proposed by their 
respective opponents, I should not be 
afraid to meet four or five of those gentle- 


England between the ages of five and fif-| men in their own district, and I should 


teen years, 2,000,000 of whom it was | 


not despair of establishing practically a 


stated attended schools, receiving more or| very good school, which would meet all 


less education therein; 1,000,000 were | 


kept almost constantly at work; while 
there were 2,000,000 who were neither 
employed nor received any education what- 
ever. Now this, I think, is a conclusive 
proof of the necessity of improving the 
present state of things. I may say, with 
regard to the Census returns, that in some 
parts of the country—particularly in Lin- 
colnshire—great pains have been taken 
to ascertain the truth of those statistics. 
I myself, with the aid of the inspector of 
schools, took occasion to examine tho- 
roughly one of the larger districts of Lon- 
don, for the purpose of seeing how far the 
accounts given by the Census returns were 
accurate. Now, in both instances the 
arithmetical aecuracy of those returns was 
fully proved. Under these cireumstances 
it is important for the Government to con- 
sider whether any Bill upon the subject of 
education should be introduced this Session 
by them. Certainly their experience of 
the Bills on the subject introduced by 
Members of different parties was not very 
encouraging, as to the chance of passing 
any effective Bill through Parliament this 
Session. It was also a matter for their 
consideration whether anything had been 
introduced into the previous Education 
Bills which could create any unnecessary 
or additional difficulty. It appeared to 
the Government that those Bills were al- 
most too comprehensive—that they decided 
too many points—that they took too many 
precautions, and that they, therefore, en- 
listed against many parts of them objec- 
tions from different classes of educationists, 
who differed amongst themselves as to 
what was objectionable or otherwise. I 
do not think there is a more remarkable 
feature in the English character than their 
unwillingness to commit themselves to any 
theory in matters of this sort, while no- 
thing in practice is more likely to be 
carried out than a measure of this kind, 
when gentlemen in their own immediate 
distriets set practically about such a work, 
and avoid questions which it is impossible 
to settle by legislative sanction. Although 
many representatives of opposite modes of 
thinking on the question of education in 





the requirements of the neighbourhood. 
The Government have also to consider what 
Bills passed through Parliament last year. 
There were two Bills bearing on the sub- 
ject of education which passed last Ses- 
sion. The one authorised the giving of 
assistance out of the poor rates, in regard 
to the education of the children of paupers 
receiving out-door relief. Another Bill, 
which was unanimously agreed to, allowed 
parishes, and districts, and all local govern- 
ments, to raise rates for the support of 
publie libraries. Whenever I shall have 
the honour of moving the second reading 
of the Bill to which the noble Earl has 
referred, I think I shall be able to show, 
even in the short working of those two 
Acts, some curious instances calculated 
to illustrate the advantages they have af- 
forded in the promotion of education. I 
think I can also show cases in which 
certain parishes, by a voluntary system of 
rating for educational purposes, have con- 
ferred much comfort and satisfaction upon 
all classes in their neighbourhoods—pa- 
rishes in which the clergymen have ex- 
pressed their unanimous approbation of the 
system pursued, inasmuch as it had effec- 
tually put an end to all those disputes and 
inconveniences which had heretofore ex- 
isted in reference: to the subject. I think 
I should be able to show further that, in 
regard to the metropolitan districts espe- 
cially, the ratepayers have not neglected 
to make the most munificent provision for 
the education of pauper children. For 
these reasons the Government have been 
of opinion that a Bill much more simple 
in character than those which have been 
already produced would have a better 
chance of meeting favour from both sides 
of the House. I should certainly be the 
last person to undervalue the advantages 
of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education. I believe that the exertions 
of that Committee have increased enor- 
mously of late years. Your Lordships are 
hardly aware of the extent of those exer- 
tions and what good results have arisen 
from them. I shall be happy if I have an 
opportunity of making some statement 
upon this subject, and to rectify some im- 
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pressions which are generally supposed to ' 
be facts by many of those gentlemen who 
take part in these discussions. I, how- 
ever, entirely concur in opinion with those 
who think that the beneficial efforts of 
the Committee of Council on Education 
might be increased with advantage ;—but 
I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that 
the time must come when the pressure 
upon any great central authority, if it 
have to conduct all the requirements of a 
general national education, will be greater 
than it can possibly sustain, and that, 
therefore, whatever the nature of the mea- 
sure may be, we must have recourse to 
something like local and self government 
to carry on a system of education through- 
out the country. | With those impressions | 
the Bill which I proposed was one to en- 
able the town councils and parishes to rate 
themselves for the purpose of promoting | 
education. I know that a great many 
objections might be raised to such a plan. 
I will not go into them now, not wishing 
to anticipate the discussion that will, no 
doubt, arise upon the second reading of 
the Bill. The principle upon which the | 
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Government have gone in the Bill is this 
—to omit as much as possible all restric- 


tions, and to leave to the good sense of 
the particular districts themselves to settle | 
those questions which give rise to objec- | 
tions and to difficulties. I believe that 
that good sense will be able, in the majo- | 
rity of instances, to solve the questions of 
religious differences which Parliament can | 
never decide upon satisfactorily. It is an | 
experiment which I think well worthy of | 
trial by your acceptance of the permissive | 
Bill which I have had the honour of intro- 
ducing. When I introduced that Bill, I 
gave no explanations whatever of its pro- 
visions, as it is my intention to move the 
second reading in a fortnight, when I 
shall enter into such a statement. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Shaftesbury), | 
who takes a great interest in the question, | 
and other persons whom I have consulted | 
on the subject, have suggested to me the | 
propriety of postponing a little longer the | 
consideration of this question, as the coun- | 
try generally may feel that they had been 
taken by surprise if any haste were shown | 
by the Government in the settlement of’ 
this question. A debate has since taken 
place in the other House of Parliament, 
and Lord John Russell, speaking with | 
that authority which always belongs to | 
him, made one of the most comprehensive | 
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statements on the present state of educa- 
tion that I have ever heard. I do not 
want to say a word as to any of the sug- 
gestions made by the noble Lord, except 
that they cannot fail, both from the in- 
trinsic importance of the subject itself and 
the circumstance of their emanating from 
so distinguished an authority, to be care- 
fully considered. The whole subject which 
is embraced in the noble Lord’s Resolu- 
tions is likely to lead to considerable dis- 
cussion, upon a much wider field than that 
afforded by the small Bill which I had the 
honour to introduce. It is quite possible 
that I shall further postpone the discussion 
upon this Bill until I have seen what the 
views entertained by the promoters of 
education are generally. I can only say 
when they approached this subject they 
would approach it with the same earnest 
desire as has been shown in another place, 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion upon 
this very important social question. 

Tue EARL or HARDWICKE thought 
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‘it would be a fit subject for the Govern- 


ment sitting in the Cabinet to consider the 
state of the education provided for the 
army and navy. He had called attention 


‘to the system of education provided for 


young officers in the navy, and had heard 
that something had been done; but what 
it was he could not tell. In the army 
there had been a great overthrow of edu- 
cation ; establishments which had existed 
for years had been suddenly closed in the 
face of those whose names were down for 
admission to them. He wished to know 
what system of education was to be pro- 
vided for the military and naval service, 
or whether there was to be none at all ? 

Eart GRANVILLE replied, the sub- 
ject referred to by the noble Earl had not 
been overlooked by the Government, who 
considered it of great importance and re- 
quiring its earnest attention. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he did not mean to deny the accuracy of 
the Census returns; if, however, there were 
2,000,000 children who were not receiving 
any education, it was not because there 
were no places of education for them; on 
the contrary, he believed that the places 
of education provided for children in this 
country would contain nearly half as many 
again as attended. He believed that edu- 
cation could not be universally carried out 
until it was made compulsory. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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41 Metropolitan Vestries— 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 13, 1856. 


REGISTRATION (SCOTLAND)—QUESTION. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
wished to inquire into the truth of a state- 
ment to the effect that the expense of 
registration in Scotland amounted to be- 
tween £1 and £2. per head ? 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he begged to 
thank his hon. Friend for giving him the 
opportunity of stating to the House that 
the statements which had been made were 
totally inaccurate. He had taken means 
to ascertain the facts, and he found that 
the total cost of Registration Books in 
Scotland amounted in the first year to 


£3,000, and subsequently it averaged. 


about £2,000 a year. As compared with 
1855, a great alteration had in 1856 been 
made in the entries, and a very great num- 
ber of those required in the former year 
were now omitted. The total cost for 
carrying into operation the Registration 
Act in Seotland was £18,000, and that 
included £3,000 for postage, which would 
be paid over by another department. The 
average per head for registration was, in- 
stead of being from £1 to £2, about two 
shillings upon the whole number. Upon 
inquiry, it would be found that the pro- 
visions of the Act had been most faith- 
fully and economically carried into opera- 
tion. 


METROPOLITAN VESTRIES—QUESTION, 

Viscount CHELSEA said, he would 
beg to ask the hon. and learned Attorney 
General whether he had not given it as 
his opinion that by the provisions of the 
Metropolis Local Management Act, 18 & 
19 Vict. ec. 120, s. 8, all existing vestries, 
whether general or otherwise, were super- 
seded, and their powers transferred to the 
vestries constituted under the said Act ? 
It would be necessary for him to make a 
short statement with reference to the cir- 
cumstances that had induced him to put 
this question. It was in the knowledge of 
the House that in the course of last Ses- 
sion an Act was passed for the better 
regulation and management of the metro- 
polis; and by that Act it was intended to 
transfer to new vestries all the powers and 
privileges that were enjoyed by the then 


existing vestrics. No doubt appeared to, 
have arisen on that Act till about a month | 
since, when a question arose as to the! 
meaning of the words “ existing vestries,”’ | 
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and as to whether the old vestries had 
really been done away with by those con- 
stituted under the new Act. He had had 
an interview with the Attorney General, 
in which that hon. and learned Gentleman 
informed him that he had prepared a Bill, 
which he proposed to bring in, in order to 
meet that difficulty, observing, at the same 
time, that he (the Attorney General) him- 
self had no doubt as to the meaning of 
the Act, but that as doubts had arisen, he 
felt it incumbent on the Government to 
remove all doubts on the subject. [‘* Order, 
order!’’] He was unwilling to trespass 
on the time of the House, but as he felt 
the question to be one of importance, and 
that he might be in order, he should move 
the adjournmeut of the House, that he 
might have an opportunity of making his 
statement. Well, the Attorney General 
had brought in his Bill, and expressed his 
determination to do all in his power to pass 
it into law before Easter, at which time 
the parochial meetings took place and pa- 
rochial business was discharged, and at 
which time, consequently, as the Attorney 
General had stated to the House, litigation 
on the subject of the Act of last Session 
would arise. Last Friday evening had 
been fixed for proceeding with the new 
Bill; but on that evening a disorderly at- 
tack was made on the hon. and learned 
Gentleman by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. T. Duncombe), and, subse- 
quently, by consenting that the Bill should 
not be brought under discussion after 
twelve o’clock, the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had virtually consented 
that the Bill should not become law till 
after Easter. However, if the Attorney 
General now gave his opinion that the old 
vestries were legally defunct, and that any 
acts performed by them would not be valid 
or have force in law, he thought such an 
opinion would go far to prevent litigation 
at the forthcoming Easter vestry meetings. 
He would conclude by moving, ** That this 
House do now adjourn.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
hardly knew whether he ought to answer 
the question which had been put to him by 
the noble Lord. Though it was not very 
regular that he should be asked what opi- 
nion he had given to parishes which had 
consulted him professionally, he had told 
the noble Lord that he should be happy to 
answer such a question; but he did not 
expect that the noble Lord would, in pat- 
ting it, take the opportunity of attacking 
the hon. Member for Finsbury and himself 
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for the course which had been pursued 
with reference to the Metropolis Local 
Management Act Amendment Bill. He 
had, in point of fact, given such an opinion 
as was stated in the question put to him 
by the noble Lord, but the noble Lord had 
altogether misunderstood him if he sup- 
posed that he had stated that he had given 
that opinion without any doubt. He be- 
lieved it was but a day or two ago that he 
had told the noble Lord that on this par- 
ticular question he entertained great doubts. 
He had given an opinion that the new ves- 
tries had succeeded to the old ones in the 
metropolitan parishes, but he had given it 
with the greatest possible hesitation and 
distrust of its soundness. The eighth sec- 
tion of the Metropolis Local Management 
Act transferred all the powers of existing 
vestries to the new vestrics, but it made a 
reservation in these words, ‘‘except as 
hereinafter provided.”’ Now it happened, 
unfortunately, that there was no provision 
thereinafter which had the effect of quali- 
fying the terms of that clause; but the 
machinery provided by the Act was un- 
doubtedly not in harmony with the idea of 
a transfer of all the powers of the old 
vestries to the new ones. He thought that 
it was doubtful which way the question 
would be decided if it should come to a 
judicial decision. His opinion was, that 
the terms of the eighth section would pre- 
vail, and that the powers were transferred 
to the new vestries, but information which 
had recently reached him showed that, at 
all events for ecclesiastical purposes, the 
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machinery of the new Act was incapable | 


of carrying out all the powers of the old 
vestries. The question was in such a state 
that there must be further legislation upon 
it, and he had therefore brought in a Bill 
with a view to prevent litigation and ex- 
pense. Ile found that a strong feeling 
had been excited in the parishes, and that, 
instead of desiring that the matter should 
be settled at once, they seemed to prefer 
litigation. They asked for time to discuss 
the matter, and to present their case to 
the Legislature, and under those cireum- 
stances he thought that it would be unfair 
to them to press forward his Bill. He 
therefore hoped that the House would think 
that he had done right in postponing it. 

Viscount CHELSEA said, he must 
beg to express his regret for having un- 
intentionally misrepresented the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr, T. DUNCOMBE said, he would 
recommend the noble Lord (Viscount Chel- 


The Attorney General 
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sea) to put a similar question to the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, from whom 
he thought he would receive a reply dif- 
ferent from that which had been given by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General. 
The opinion which had been given was a 
joint one, but had, he believed, been given 
more by the Solicitor General than by the 
Attorney General. What he complained 
of was, that, although that opinion was 
given on the Ist or 2nd of February, a con- 
siderable time elapsed before the Amend- 
ment Bill was introduced into that House. 
In a letter written in the month of Febru- 
ary, the hon. and Jearned Attorney Gene- 
ral said :-— 

“I should have answered your letter of the 
26th ultimo before this, but have been very un- 
well. The tone of my opinion must have shown 
the great doubts I entertained on the subject to 
which your letter referred. I feel that the pa- 
rishes of the metropolis ought not to be involved 
in litigation on such a matter. I propose imme- 
diately to bring in a Bill to remove the doubts 
and difficulties which exist on the subject of mak- 
ing poor rates. I shall hasten the Bill through 
Parliament with the utmost expedition, and I 
recommend the new vestry in your parish to do 
nothing until this Bill shall have passed, which I 
have no doubt it will before Easter.” 

That was as much as to say that the new 
vestries were impostures, and not worthy 
of being regarded. The public had great 
reason to complain that the Bill now on 
the table had been introduced at so late a 
period as to preclude its consideration be- 
fore Easter. The delay that had taken 
place was most unwarrantable. If the 
measure had been brought in earlier it 
was very possible that questions now in a 
state of uncertainty and embarrassment 
might have been decided in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties; but, as matters 
now stood, there was nothing but confusion 
and perplexity. In one of the largest pa- 
rishes of London the elections were now 


about to take place under the direction of 


the old vestries, and there was no knowing 
where the litigation might end. 
Motion negatived. 


IMPORT DUTIES—NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
THE GOLD COAST—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary for the Colonies whether any measures 
had been adopted to do away with the in- 
crease stated to have been made in the im- 
port duties on British manufactures by the 
Legislative Council of Newfoundland ; also 
the increase stated to have been made in 
the import duties on British manufactures 
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by the Legislative Council of Cape Coast| had been so tested, had any defects been 


Castle ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
Legislature of Newfoundland had qualified 
in some respects the increased duties levied 
on goods imported from this country, and 
the Act of the Legislative Council with re- 
spect to those duties had been confirmed. 
With regard to the second question of the 
hon. Gentleman, the Governor in Council 
at Cape Coast Castle had put on an ad 
valorem duty of 3 per cent on all goods 
‘imported on the Gold Coast.’’ However, 
it had been represented that our posses- 
sions were so mixed up with other posses- 
sions in that country that this increase of 
duty would have the effect of driving trade 
from the British to the Dutch coast ; con- 
sequently that Act would not be confirmed 
until further reported on. 


THE CRIMEAN TARTARS—QUESTION, 
Mr. HOLLAND said, he wished to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been drawn to the position of 
the Crimean Tartars in the event of peace 
being established, and the allied forces, to- 
wards whom they had shown themselves 
friendly disposed, being recalled ? 
Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, it is 
invariably the practice in the case of a war 
in the course of which the army of either 
country have occupied the territory of the 
other, that, if there should subsequently be 
a pacific agreement between the parties, 
an amnesty is granted to all subjects who 


may have been in any way committed in. 
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the course of the hostilities. cannot 
have the slightest doubt that an agree- 
nent of that sort, binding on all the belli- 
gerents, would form a part of the sti- 
pulations to be made in case of the re- 
establishment of peace by the pending 
negotiations, 


ORDNANCE—THE DEFECTIVE MORTARS 
—QUESTION. 
CotoxeL BOLDERO said, he wished, 





discovered by those tests, and if not, had 
the contractor been paid for those mortars 
that had been sent for trial? The next 
question he wished to put to the right hon. 
Gentleman was, whether those mortars 
that had burst, had burst with the ordinary 
service charge, or while experiments were 
being made to ascertain their powers of 
resistance before bursting ? He also want- 
ed to know if there would be any objection 
to lay upon the table of the House a copy 
of the contract with Messrs. Grissell and 
Co., the prices named, and the specifica- 
tion of the iron to be used, and likewise 
the correspondence between the public de- 
partments and the contractors ? He would 
further ask the right hon, Gentleman for a 
return of the quantity of ordnance proved 
at Woolwich between the Ist of January, 
1850, and the lst of January, 1856, stat- 
ing the number of guns that had been re- 
jected and the cause of their rejection ? 
He thought that those returns would dis- 
abuse the public mind of an impression 
that the contractors for ordnance had been 
in the habit of imposing upon the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that there was 
not the least objection to giving the re- 
turns asked for by the hon. and gallant 
Member. As to the first question put by 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman, the mor- 
tars alluded to had been tried by the ordi- 
nary service charge. In that trial one of 
them burst, and it was found, on investi- 
gation of the broken part, that it had been 
made of the most inferior iron. Another 
of the mortars passed the proof trial, but, 
upon hydraulic pressure being applied to 
it, it was found that, probably on account 
of the plug being loosened by the previous 
firing, there were upon the face of the 
mortar five flaws, through which the water 
penetrated. The circumstances under which 
the trial at Shoeburyness took place were 
these :—It having come to his knowledge 
that an unfortunate accident had happened 
because of the badness of one of the mor- 


with reference to certain mortars that had | tars supplied by new contractors two or 
lately been the subject of discussion in | three months ago, he directed that no new 
that House, to ask the right hon. Gentle-| mortars from the new contractors should 
man the Clerk of the Ordnance whether | be issued for use until two out of every lot 
those mortars had undergone the usual | | supplied had been sent to Shoeburyness 
test at Woolwich, namely, examination | and fired with the ordinary charge until they 


and proof? Proof, as every hon. Gentle- | 
man acquainted with the subject knew, 


burst. Two of Messrs. Grissell’ $s mortars 


were accordingly sent for trial to Shoebu- 


was wade with a charge of powder much | 


greater than the ordinary charge. Ile) 


ryness. The first of them burst on the 
tenth round, and then occurred the circum- 


further wished to ask, if those mortars stance which had been adverted to in an- 
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other place. Money had been paid to the 
contractors, but whether any had been 
paid on account of the mortars sent to 
Shoeburyness was more than he was at 
that moment able to say. 


Operations in 


CONFERENCES AT PARIS—ITALY—PRUS- 
SIA—QUESTION. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he rose to-ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury the following 
questions—namely, Whether there is any 
truth in the report that the attention of 
the Paris Conference will be directed to 
the affairs of Italy ; also, whether the 
Sardinian Government has suggested or 
requested that any and what matters of 
Italian politics may engage the attention 
of the Conference ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Iam sorry, 
Sir, that I cannot give the hon. Gentleman 
any information on the subject to which 
he has referred. One of the very first 
Resolutions come to at the Conference was, 
that the proceedings which might take 
place from day to day should be known 
only by their results. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I, Sir, also, wish to 
ask the noble Lord a question respecting 
the Conferences at Paris, the answer to 


which, however, I believe, will not violate | 


the rule of which he has very properly re- 
minded the House. The question I desire 
to put is one of a very important character, 
referring as it does to the relations between 
the Court of Berlin and the Conferences 
of Paris. Will the noble Lord be good 
enough to inform the Honse whether it 
be true that Prussia has been invited to 
attend the Conference, that she has ac- 
cepted that invitation, and that two dis- 
tinguished diplomatists, one of whom is a 
personage not less eminent than the First 
Minister of Prussia, are about to visit 
Paris for the purpose of attending the ne- 
gotiations ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am 
afraid, Sir, that I can only give the right 
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decline giving me any answer, instead of 
offering me one which’ in no way refers to 
the interrogatory which I put to him. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, but he 
asked me whether the members of the 
Conference have invited, or are about to 
invite, Prussia to join in the negotiations, 
and whether the Prime Minister of Prussia 
is about to go to Paris, in order to be pre- 
sent at the Conferences. My answer was, 
that I declined to give any information as 
to what the Conference are about to do, 
and of course it is not competent for me 
to state what the Prussian Prime Minister 
contemplates doing. 


OPERATIONS IN THE BALTIC. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
rose to move for a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the operations of the British 
flect in the Baltic in the years 1854 and 
1855. He could assure the House that, in 
bringing forward this Motion, not a word 
would escape from him calculated in any 
degree to damage the interests of this 
country. He would speak merely of the 
past, not of the future. So many observa- 
tions had been made respecting the little 
which had been done in the Baltic during 
the years 1854 and 1855, that he thought 
it was only just and fair that some inquiry 
should be made to ascertain whether-the 
admirals had done their duty or not. If, 
on the other hand, they had done their 
duty, it was high time that the conduct of 
the Admiralty should be looked into, and 
the offending parties brought to an ac- 
count, especially if they had endeavoured 
to throw the blame off their own shoulders. 
| He had served his country for upwards of 
fifty-six years. He had served under four 
| Sovereigns, and he had always thought 
|that he had served fairly, justly, and 
| honourably. He had commanded not only 
| fleets, but armies. He had been ready 
to serve in all parts of the world. It had 








hon. Gentleman an answer to his question been said in that House, by the late Sir 
exactly similar to that I have just given to| Robert Peel, that in two minutes he (Sir 
the hon. and learned Member for Dundalk. | C. Napier) had overthrown a dynasty. He 
Mr. DISRAELI: I beg permission, | did not know the time had been quite so 
Sir, to offer a word in explanation. I, of short, but he had certainly taken great 
course, do not object to the noble Lord | liberties with Don Miguel, both by land 
refusing to answer my inquiry, but I can-| and sea, Ile would now proceed to tell his 
not conceive that his reply to the hon. and | tale in a plain, straightforward manner. 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Bowyer) at all| He would not have recourse to any special 
applies to my question, which was one of a pleading or exaggeration, and he hoped 
very different character from that of the that those who followed him would tell 
hon. and learned Member. Therefore, I} their own story, and stick to the truth. 
would request the noble Lord entirely to | On the 24th of November, 1893, the right 
Mr. Monsell 
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hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), then the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, communicated 
his intention of giving him (Sir C. Napier), 
in the event of war, the command of the 
flect in the Baltic. At that time it was 
known that every man in England and 
Europe that war was imminent ; but, how- 
ever, Her Majesty’s Government were the 
only people who thought that war was not 
likely to take place. He did, however, not 
receive his appointment until the 25th of 
February following. On receiving that ap- 
pointment he went to the Earl of Aberdeen 
and Lord Clarendon, to point out to them 
the state of the navy—that it was very 
low, not well disciplined, and not fit for a 
country preparing for war. He also sought 
an interview, on the same subject, with the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), but he 
declined to see him. Every Gentleman in 
the House knew that he (Sir C. Napier) 
was exceedingly proud of obtaining such an 
appointment as the command of the Baltic 
fleet. At the time when he was appointed 
to that command, would the House believe 
that the only foree placed at his disposal 
was three sail of the line, not fully manned, 
on the Lisbon station, and three or four 
frigates, and some steam vessels. There 
were here three ships of the line, and those 
ships manned only for the purposes of the 
ordinary and harbour duty. There were 
three block-ships—one in Portsmouth, one 
at Plymouth, and one a tender to the 
Excellent, the exercising ship. He be- 
lieved, and readily admitted, that the 
Government made strenuous exertions to 
complete these ships; but the difficulty 
was to obtain men, for the Government 
could only look to the coast-guard and 
to the riggers in the dockyards. There 
were two 84-gun ships, the St. Jean d’ Acre 
and the Princess Royal, put in commission ; 
but great difficulty was experienced in 
manning the fleet, for every naval officer, 
and especially every Lord of the Admiralty, 
should know that at the commencement of 
a war it was most difficult to secure men. 
Knowing this difficulty, he urged on the 
First Lord of the Admiralty the expediency 
of issuing a Queen’s Proclamation, to call 
on men to come forward and serve, as war 
was likely to take place. Under the Act of 
Parliament, after the issuing of that Pro- 
clamation, every man would be entitled to 
receive double bounty. The right hon. 
Baronet did not think proper to issue the 
Queen’s Proclamation. He (Sir C. Napier) 
believed that the right hon. Baronet was 
wrong; and he believed that his own Board 
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and the Ministers thought that he was 
wrong; for he (Sir C. Napier) had himself 
communicated with one or two of the 
Ministers, and although they would not 
admit he was wrong, they evinced by their 
manner, in his opinion, that the right hon. 
Baronet was not right; they would not, 
however, interfere with the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Could any person suppose 
—how was it possible to suppose for a mo- 
ment—that the First Lord of-the Admi- 
ralty could be right, when they knew that 
Russia had a fleet of twenty-eight sail of 
the line, armed, organised, and drilled for 
twenty or thirty years, in the habit of 
going to sea only in summer, but in reality 
a fleet so well disciplined that to despise 
them would be simply absurd? He felt a 
very high degree of responsibility, for if 
any accident had happened to the British 
fleet, what would Parliament—what would 
the country—have said? He would have 
been to blame, and the Admiralty would 
have got out of the scrape somehow or 
other, as it always did. 

He would pass over the celebrated ban- 
quet at the Reform Club—that glorious 
banquet, where such fine speeches were 
made, speeches that stirred up the coun- 
try, so much so that he believed if he had 
taken the Emperor of Russia, the public 
would have expected that the should have 
brought St. Petersburg with him. The fleet 
assembled—there were three two-deckers, 
three block ships, and two 84-gun ships. 
Her Majesty, and almost every person who 
could bear the expense, went down to see 
this magnificent fleet, which was expected 
to take St. Petersburg, Cronstadt, and, 
he believed, Moscow also, He knew that 
it would require the greatest attention and 
energy to bring that flect into a state of 
efficient discipline; but it was ordered off so 
suddenly that there was no time to do so. 
The very day he attended Her Majesty’s 
levee he received an order to proceed to 
Portsmouth, and, would the House believe 
it, he actually went to sea without any- 
thing in his cabin—without servants, with- 
out knives and forks, and without bag- 
gage. The right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Admiralty congratulated him 
on the seamanlike manner in which he 
thought the fleet had put to sea, although 
he (Sir C. Napier) could not perceive any- 
thing particularly seamanlike about it. 
Well, they went to the Downs. The Ad- 
miralty, with a great deal of foresight, 
had sent pilots from Hull and tie east 
coast of England to learn something of the 
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Baltic, and to take the fleet up to St. 
Petersburg. When they got to the Downs, 
he found, to his utter astonishment, that 
all the pilots except eight had gone to get 
their clothes, and that those who remained 
knew nothing of the Baltic—so much so, 
that after a short time, they sent them 
home one by one. He believed the Ad- 
miralty, with respect to the pilots, had 
done its best, although rather late. They 
had no North Sea pilots, and he wrote to 
the Admiralty to that effect; but he must 
tell the House that during the whole of 
Jast war there was no ship sent to the 
North Sea without having two pilots on 
board. He received orders by telegraph 
to put to sea, and he arrived safely in 
Wingo Bay, the fleet certainly coming in 
in a very scattered manner. They then 
set about to endeavour to obtain pilots, 
but none were to be had. He should 
mention that he had also received an 
order from the Secretary of State (Lord 
Clarendon), to place his fleet in such a 
position as to render it impossible for any 
Russian ship to leave the Baltic. He be- 
lieved that there was a great number of 
persons here who did not know what the 
Baltic was. They supposed that it began 
at the Cattegat and terminated at the end 
of Bornholm. If he had remained at 
Wingo Sound, and the Russian squadron 
had left Helsingfors, and had gone io Co- 
penhagen—Denmark being then wavering 
in its policy—he would ask what would 
the House and the country have thought 
of him? They would have asked, ‘* Why 
did you not obey the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State, which were superior to those 
of the First Lord of tle Admiralty ?’’ He 
did what he considered was right. He had 
very active admirals with him—Admiral 
Plumridge, who placed his steamers so 
well that they passed the fleet through to 
the only anchorage outside Copenhagen 
without accident. When he arrived there 
so well, he fully expected that he should 
have received a letter of thanks from the 
Admiralty for the exertions which his 
admirals, his captains, and himself had 
made. The first day that they were 
there, it came to blow a gale of wind, and 
they were obliged to anchor in the open 
sea, but many of the ships could hardly 
get their sails furled, because the men 
were afraid to lay out on the yards. When 
they arrived at Kioge Bay, he received a 
letter from the Admiralty, calling atten- 
tion to his orders, and stating that he had 
left Wingo Sound without assigning rea- 
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sons, or the concurrence of the Board. 
Iie, however, had several reasons for 
doing so; one was, and they knew it, the 
order which he had received from the Se- 
cretary of State. 

Three letters were received from the 
Admiralty respecting the passage of the 
Belt, on the Ist of April. On the 8th of 
April he received a letter from the Admi- 
ralty approving of the manner in which he 
had passed the Belt. He then wrote to 
the Admiralty complaining that, although 
he had used his best exertions to prevent 
the possibility of the Russian ships getting 
out, the Admiralty found fault with him. 
On the 10th of April twelve sail of the line 
made for the Gulf of Finland. On the 
15th they arrived off the Gulf. At that 
time he had very good experience that the 
ships had not been properly manned, The 
officers and men did everything in their 
power, but every one understanding any- 
thing about naval affairs must know that 
it is impossible in a day or two, or even in 
weeks, to get a flect to “go on.”” Such 
was the neglect of naval affairs during the 
peace, that the country seldom had a fleet 
at sea, and then only for a very short 
time. One would suppose that the Admi- 
ralty, instead of endangering six or eight 
vessels of the line to cruise about, would 
have employed six or eight frigates, which 
would have been more efficient and much 
less expensive. He did not believe any 
officers then engaged had ever sailed in 
line before. He did not even know if any 
captain in tlie fleet had ever sailed in line 
before. Now, if it was dangerous for a 
flect, under such circumstances, to sail in 
the daytime, how much more so must it 
have been in the night? The passage 
across the Gulf of Finland is sixteen or 
eighteen miles, and there were rocks and 
shoals innumerable on each side. How 
difficult must it have been, therefore, to 
preserve a fleet in such a place, which was 
then almost unknown. Well, he received 
a letter from the Admiralty, which, he 
thought, was rather sharp, and he wrote 
them a letter which he thought was rather 
sharp too. He was afterwards accused 
of having disobeyed orders, and of having 
treated their Lordships with disiespect. 
He confessed he did not write a proper 
letter. He had written to the Admiralty 
saying that sometimes they complained of 
his going too fast, and sometimes of his 
going too slow, but on consideration he 
afterwards wrote to his right hon. and gal- 
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wrong in writing such a letter. But | 
shortly afterwards he received from the 
Admiralty a laudatory letter, approving of | 
his passage of the Belt, and his movement 
to the Gulf, and of the manner in which 
he had exercised his officers and men. 
Afterwards he had received a letter from 
the right hon. Baronet, advising him (Sir 
C. Napier) not to knock his head, prema- 
turely, against stone walls. He subse- 
quently received a letter from the right 
hon. Baronet, cautioning him to feel his 
way during the ice, and by no means to 
contemplate an attack on Sweaborg or 
Cronstadt, and advising him to have a} 
great respect for stone walls. The right | 
hon. Baronet added that, because the pub- 
lic, at a distance from danger might be 
foolhardy and impatient, he (Sir C. Na- 
pier) was not to risk a fleet in endeavour- 
ing to achieve impossibilities. The right 
hon. Baronet also stated that he believed 
both Sweaborg and Cronstadt to be im- 
pregnable from the sea; that the Rus- 
sians at those places would watch their 
opportunity, in the hope of the English 
fiect knocking their heads against stone 
walls. He hoped that no desire to achieve 
a great triumph, forthe mere purpose of 
satisfying the wild wishes of an impatient 
public at home, would lead him into a rash 
enterprise, and that he would have the 
moral courage of doing what he considered 
right, even at the risk of being afterwards 
accused by the public of doing what was 
considered wrong. 

He would now show that he acted up to 
the spirit of those instructions, and did 
what was right. Thinking it neither right 
nor proper to go into the Gulf of Finland, 
he proceeded to the roadstead of Stock- 
holm, with the intention of staying there a 
few days. In the middle of rocks and 
shoals he encountered a violent storm, but, 
through the mercy of Providence, and the 
energy, zeal, and decision of officers and 
men, the fleet escaped without daniage. 
He would leave hon. Gentlemen to ima- 
gine, what an anxious night he passed 
during that storm, not knowing what 
might have become of the fleet. He 
thought that circumstances justified him in 
going into that roadstead. [The hon. 
and gallant Member then read a letter 
from the Admiralty, expressing their re- 
gret that he considered some of the ships 
unfit for going into action.] He replied 
to that letter on the 16th of June. How 
could the right hon. Baronet suppose that 
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in six weeks or two months the fleet could 
be got into proper order? Why such a 
thing could not be done in twelve months, 
perhaps not in two years. He wrote to 
the right hon. Gentleman, saying— 


“T have done all I could to get the ships into 
readiness, but you must nét suppose that we are 
ready. ‘The ships cannot be got ready for ac- 
tion in a day,and the Russians are not to be de- 
spised.” 


After some time the fleet went to Hango 
The Russians had then a fleet of 
eight or nine sail of the line at Helsingfors, 
and though we had a Minister at Copen- 
hagen, a Minister at Sweden, one at St. 
Petersburg, and one at Hamburg, and 
Consuls all over the Baltic, we did not 
know where the Russian fleet was. It 
was an extraordinary fact that the son of 


|his gallant Friend (Sir Edmund Lyons) 


was sent to poke his way through the 
ice with the bow of his vessel, and his 
steam up, in order to make his way to 
Revel. That young officer was now no 
more, and he was very sorry for it. That 
officer brought positive information that 
no fleet was lying at Revel. His (Sir C. 
Napier’s) object in going to Hango Sound 
He 
followed, in that respect, the example of 
Lord Nelson’; but the Russians, instead of 
coming out to fight, remained snug in 
harbour. He afterwards received from the 
right hon. Baronet a very complimentary 
letter, and again cautioning him against 
rash experiments. He afterwards went to 
examine Sweaborg, and found that it was 
impossible to take it without the aid of gun 
and mortar boats, and gave information to 
that effect to the Admiralty. He wrote to 
the right hon. Baronet after sending the 
letter of the 18th of July, which the Ad- 
miralty denied having received, in which 
he said that ‘‘he had now the Duke of 
Neweastle’s instructions before him, and 
that he had accomplished all that had been 
pointed out in those instructions for him 
to do.”” [The hon. and gallant Member 
then read other portions of the corre- 
spondence.] Now the House would see 
that it was no doing of his to send 10,000 
men to attack the Aland Islands and Bo- 
marsund. He wanted only 2,000 or 3,000 
men, but the Government thought proper, 
or got the French Government to think 
proper, to send that number of men for that 
purpose. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) then wrote him the following 
letter :— 
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“ My dear Sir Charles,—I am well aware of all 
the difficulties of your position, and of the impos- 
sibility of triumphing over an enemy who will not 
fight you on fair terms, but you will discipline our 
fleet, and make our officers and men fit and ready 
for any service. It isa disgrace to Russia that 
she dare not show a ship in her own waters, and 
that she is driven to seek for safety under the 
shelter of her fortresses. 

“ It would be madness to play her game, and to 
rush headlong on her granite walls, risking our 
naval superiority, with all the fatal consequences 
of defeat in an unequal contest with wood against 
stone, which in the long run cannot succeed. 

“T had reliance on your prudence, which was 
doubted ; your brilliant courage was proved long 
ago; you will now show to the world that you 
possess a combination of those great virtues 
which are necessary to make a consummate Com- 
mander in Chief.” 


Here was a grand flourish! Perhaps, some 
Gentlemen might think that it was not 
right in him to read those letters, which 
were marked private; but they must re- 
member, that every one of those letters 
was on the public service ; and when he 
read, in the evidence of the right hon. 
Baronet, before the Sebastopol Committee, 
in which he turned—and said he had a 
right to do so—the private letters of officers 
into public ones, he (Sir C. Napier) thought 
he had an equal right to make the private 
letters of the right hon. Baronet public, 
when they related to the public service. 
He was, of course, very much pleased at 
receiving that commendation ; and if any 
Gentleman thought he was wrong in read- 
ing those letters, let them remember that 
he had been turned adrift by the Admiralty, 
and he felt dishonoured and disgraced ; 
and every one would excuse an officer 
when he stood forward to vindicate his 
conduct, and clear his character. 

Well, then, they arrived at Cronstadt. 
He had seen many strong fortifications. 
He had seen Toulon, and examined it both 
from the sea and on the shore. He had 
seen Cadiz. He had not seen Brest, but 
he had seen Cherbourg ; and there was 
not one of them to be compared to the 
fortifications and the strength of Cron- 
stadt. Still the mere strength of those 
fortifications would not have caused him 
to hesitate in attacking them, because al- 
though those three and four deckers, if 
he might so term. those batteries, were 
stationary, and could regulate their fire in 
a way tha? ships could not, yet when the 
ships were well manned and could have 
proper sea-room, he should not fear the 
result. But it was dangerous going in to 
attack them. The French Admiral and 
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himself reeonnoitred the fortress, but how 
could they get into Cronstadt through 
narrow and shallow passages, with ships 
drawing twenty-seven feet of water. The 
French Admiral himself decided that they 
could not, at that time, and with the means 
they had then at their command, success- 
fully attack Cronstadt. He (Sir C. Napier) 
made a survey and report to the Admiralty 
on the subject, which, of course, the House 
would not expect him to read; but the 
right hon. Baronet, in his answer to him, 
said, on the part of the Admiralty, they 
were well satisfied with the able and well- 
executed survey which he and his officers 
had made of the approaches to Cronstadt. 
They had full confidence in his judgment, 
and approved of the course he had taken 
in offering battle to the enemy, of which 
offer he did not avail himself. The letter 
proceeded to give him instructions as to the 
blockade of the Gulf of Finland, the keep- 
ing of the enemy in check at Sweaborg 
and Cronstadt, and other matters, which, 
when he came to examine, he found it im- 
possible for him to carry into execution. 
He was to take care of Cronstadt and 
Sweaborg, and to go down to Faro to 
embark troops there, and send them home 
in transports. How was it possible for 
him to attend to all the other points, and 
to go down to Faro? Instead of doing so, 
he brought the whole of the troops up to 
Ledsund. Well then, he received the fol- 
lowing letterfrom the righthon. Baronet :— 
* House of Commons, June 27, 1854. 

“My dear Sir Charles,—I am glad that you 
have gone up to Cronstadt, to see with your own 
eyes what it may be possible to do there. What- 
ever man can do, I am certain will be done by 
you; and if you are restrained, by a sense of duty, 
from embarking in any desperate enterprise, on 
your return to Baro Sound you shall receive full 
instructions from me respecting an attack on the 
Aland Islands.” 

Shortly afterwards he received the follow- 
ing letter from the right hon. Baronet— 
“ Admiralty, July 11, 1854. 

“ My dear Sir Charles,—I had anticipated your 
return to the westward, after an offer of battle, 
which I felt certain the enemy would decline ; 
and it now remains for you to blockade the Guif 
of Finland, to keep the fleets at Cronstadt and 
Helsingfors disunited, and to await the arrival of 
the French troops, when you and the French 
Admiral and General must deliberate on the 
operations to be undertaken by the combined 
forces. Bomarsund will clearly be within your 
reach. Sweaborg, if it were possible, would be a 
noble prize, but on no account be led into any 
desperate attempt; and, above all things, avoid 
the least risk of the Russian fleet slipping out of 
the Gulf of Finland, when your back is turned ; 
and be slow to land your marines, without whom 
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your line of battle is disabled. The Russians, 
though shy, are crafty ; and if they can catch you 
at a disadvantage, they will be down upon you.” 
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And then came a very remarkable pas- 
sage— 

“With 50,000 troops and 200 gunboats you 
might do something great and decisive before the 
end of September.” 


Well, they left Cronstadt, and arrived at 
Baro Sound. On the Ist of August the 
Admiralty wrote to him— 

« By your foresight and good arrangements the 
whole of the French army will have joined you off 
Bomarsund before the end of this week, and I 
hope that you will send back the line-of-battle 
ships which carried them to you, as soon as 
possible,” 


In order to get at Bomarsund, they had to 
go through a very difficult passage, and 
it was necessary to obtain proper sound- 
ings in order to be prepared for the attack. 
The French troops arrived on the 30th of 
July, but the stores did not come until the 
5th of the next month. He would show 
the House, however, that no time was 
lost. By extreme exertion the troops 
were transshipped on the 7th, and carried 
up to Bomarsund on the 8th; they were 
landed simultaneously on two places, one 
to the south, and the other to the north. 
On the 10th they landed the ships’ guns, 
thirty-two pounders. On the 15th Bo- 
marsund was taken. Now it would have 
been very easy, and perhaps, the people 
of this country would have been better 
pleased, if he had run his ships into 
Bomarsund and lost a considerable num- 
ber of men, and perhaps a few ships. 
But the best answer to that would be 
found in the following letters, showing 
that the Government approved of the 
course he took. The right hon. Baronet 
wrote to him, and said— 

“ Having laid before the Lords of the Adimi- 
miralty your dispatch, I am commanded by their 
Lordships to express their satisfaction at receiving 
this intelligence, and to state that they cordially 
approve of the orders you issued on this occasion.” 


The right hon, Baronet himself wrote in 
the following terms— 


“T congratulate you sincerely on the success 
of your operations before Bomarsund, and I highly 
commend your prudence and wisdom in effecting 
the capture of this stronghold of the enemy, with- 
out the loss of a ship, or of many lives. You 
have judged well in every respect, both in detain- 
ing the line-of-battle ships and steamers, and 
then in sending them home laden with prisoners.” 


And on the 25th of August, three days 
later, the right hon. Baronet again wrote 
to him as follows— 
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_ “Iam more than satisfied with your proceed- 
ings. 

rp Tam delighted with the prudence and sound 
judgment which you have evinced. It would 
have been a miserable want of firmness had you 
yielded to clamour, and risked your ships, and 
sacrificed many valuable lives, in an attempt to 
destroy, by naval means, works which were cer- 
tain to fall in an attack by land. 

“Your reasoning also, in favour of the imme- 
diate and entire destruction of the forts at Bo- 
marsund, is irresistible, and I hope you will take 
care that the destruction is complete, and that 
not one stone is left upon another. 

“*T am well pleased also with the promptitude 
with which you have sent back the line-of-battle 
ships and steamers. The work has been well 
done, and I gladly give you the utmost credit for 
it.” 

The Secretary to the Admiralty also wrote 
him to the same effect. Now these were 
the whole of his commendations, and it 
was right to say of his operations, that up 
to this time they had been highly approved 
of by the Board of Admiralty, as well as 
individually by the right hon. Baronet. 
Subsequently to the capture of Bomar- 
sund, the French General and _ himself 
again examined Sweaborg, and the result 
of that examination was a conviction on 
the part of the French General, the Ad- 
mirals, and himself, that they had not the 
proper means of attacking so formidable a 
fortress, as they had neither gun nor mortar 
vessels, and the season of the year was so 
far advanced. General Jones, however, 
was not of that opinion. He thought that 
by landing 5,000 men on the island of 
Bak-Holmen, throwing up works, and then 
making a simultaneous attack with the 
fleet, it might be reduced in seven or eight 
days. General Niel, the French General 
of Engineers, was of a different opinion. 
He thought that it might be knocked 
down in a couple of hours by seven or 
eight sale of the line, but he thought that 
such an operation would be very hazard- 
ous; it had never veen attempted, and it 
was not his province to recommend it. In 
addition, the Emperor had sent orders to 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers to withdraw 
the French army after destroying Bomar- 
sund, and he (Sir C, Napier) had received 
a dispatch from the Admiralty to begin 
the gradual withdrawal of the ficet, by 
sending home the three-deckers and the 
slowest sailers, leaving the Gulf of .Both- 
nia open to the southward, and making 
that his first halting place. Well, any one 
reading the document to which he had re- 
ferred would naturally conclude that it was 
an order to him to send home the bad sail- 
ing ships and the three-deckers; and, for 
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himself, he thought the order was a judi-| C. Napier) to bear the blame. But it was 


cious and timely one, because, though it | 


was only the month of August, yet the 
month of August in the Baltic was like 
the month of November in England. But 
when it was known in England that the 
French army were coming home, meetings 
were got up all over the country, and 
blame was thrown upon the Government 
because Sweaborg, Cronstadt, and Sebas- 
topol were not taken, and then, he sup- 
posed, the right hon. Baronet got alarmed, 
and looked round to see whom he could 
throw the blame upon, and he (Sir C. 
Napier), being the weakest, was selected. 
He received an order to hold a council. of 
war to inquire whether any further opera- 
tions could be attempted. Now, nobody 
ever heard of a council of war fighting. 
The French Marshal and his army were 
gone, and the council was therefore limited 
to the allied Admirals. They all met on 
board the Duke of Wellington, and it was 
unanimously decided by all the officers pre- 
sent, that at that season of the year they 
had no means of making a successful at- 
tack. The right hon. Baronet, the de- 
scendant of John of the Bright Sword, 
felt his northern blood begin to boil, and 
he forgot the consummate Commander jn 
Chief—he forgot his dear Sir Charles—he 
forgot the great satisfaction he had felt 
at previous arrangements—he forgot that 
only a few weeks before he had said Swea- 
borg could not be attacked with less than 
200 gunboats and 50,000 men, and now 
he wanted Sweaborg to be attacked by 
three sail of the line. He also forgot the 
instructions which he (Sir C. Napier) had 
received, as would appear by the following 
letter— 

“Tam commanded to acquaint you that your 
instructions are not to control your discretion as 
to any joint operation; it is your duty. not to 
undertake any operation which your own judg- 
ment does not entirely approve.” 


Would the House believe for a single mo- 
ment that the same right hon. Gentleman 
who could tell him so short a time before 
that he was to avoid granite walls, that he 
was on no account to risk Her Majesty’s 
fleet, that Sweaborg could not be attacked 
with less than 200 gunboats and 50,000 
men——would the [House believe for a single 
moment, that the right hon. Baronet was 
serious in asking him to attack Swea- 
borg with eight or ten sail of the 
line? But he was not serious. A com- 
motion had been got up in this country, 
and the Government had fixed on him (Sir 
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a mere flash in the pan—an attempt on 
the part of the right hon. Baronet to cover 
his own political cowardice. 

On the 5th of September the French 
Minister in London applied to the Ad- 
miralty for steam vessels to tow the French 
ships home, and notwithstanding that at 
that date such an application had been 
made, the Admiralty, on the same day, 
sent an order to him to take counsel again 
with the French Admiral and a Marshal 
of France to take into consideration Ge- 
neral Jones’s plan. General Jones went 
up with the French General of Engineers, 
and looked at Sweaborg, and he was of 
opinion that they could land 5,000 men 
upon the fortified island within pistol-shot 
of Sweaborg, having a garrison of 20,000 
or 30,000 men, with a Russian fleet lying 
in the passage between, almost touching 
each shore, with cight sail of the line in 
the harbour of Sweaborg, covering the 
whole of the island, with 6,000 or 7,000 
men beside the garrison—in the face of 
all these difficulties General Jones pro- 
posed that a landing should be made. 
Now, he would put it to any naval or mili- 
tary officer, whether it would have been 
safe to have acted on any such plan. He 
maintained it would not have been safe. 
If he and the French Admiral had been 
fools enough to have attempted any such 
thing, the weather being so bad, they 
could not have hoped to effect a landing, 
or to get up the guns and stores; but even 
if they had succeeded in doing these things 
every man Jack of them would have been 
killed or taken prisoners. There could not 
be the slightest doubt of it. The French 
General laughed at the idea; but a coun- 
cil, however, could not bee called, as the 
French army had left. Not being satisfied, 
the Admiralty sent out another order, and 
General Niel, the French General of En- 
gineers—-a very clever man, and one of the 
first engineers in France—made a report 
to Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers, in which 
he opposed the plan of attempting to make 
a landing with 5,000 men, but was of 
opinion that the broadsides of eight or ten 
sail of the line anchored abreast of Swea- 
borg —a place stronger than Gibraltar, 
and, according to the reports of officers 
who had seen Sebastopol, much stronger 
than even that fortress—that such a naval 
force would be able to knock it to pieces. 
But General Niel, like a sensible man, 
however, added, that ships were easily 
hurt, and easily burned, and that such a 
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desperate attempt had never yet been 
made, that he had heard of, and it was 
. not his province to recommend it. Now, 
that was condemnatory of the whole thing, 
and it would not have been wise, therefore, 
to have made the attempt. The French 
Admiral felt exceedingly indignant at being 
asked to reconsider his opinion. Having 
once given his opinion, he thought it was 
improper in the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to ask him to reconsider his opinion, 
and the opinions of Gencral Niel and Ge- 
neral Jones. He (Sir C. Napier) endea- 
voured to pacify the French Admiral, who 

said, that having already given his opinion 
" of the utter impossibility of success, he 
would not make the attempt, lest, fail- 
ing, he should be reproached with hav- 
ing acted against his previously expressed 
opinion. The right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Admiralty was still full of 
fight, and he wrote to say that the British 
steamers in fine weather might have been 
better employed than in towing the French 
ships home. What was that fine weather 
in September? Why, the ships were 
pitching, bows under, in a heavy gale 
of wind for five days, and the French Ad- 
miral’s ship had three cables out. On the 
30th of August the French Admiral was 
ordered to return to Cherbourg, and the 
English Government was informed of that 
order; yet, on the 15th of September, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty seemed to be 
ignorant of it, for in the letter the First | 
Lord of the Admiralty addressed to him | 
the hope was expressed that he (Sir C. 
Napier) would be able to consult with the | 
French Admiral, and that of the eight or | 
ten sail of the line that would be required, 
the French Admiral could no doubt risk 
the half; and further, that the First Lord 
took for granted volunteers would not be 
wanting. Now, he (Sir C. Napier) would | 
ask if any one ever heard of the Admiralty | 
asking whether volunteers could be found 
in any matter which the Admiral deter- 
mined upon doing. The letter of the First 
Lord then referred to the sending home of 
small ships, aud stated that no further 
orders would be sent till it had been ascer- 
tained whether the French fleet would 
winter in the Baltic. Now, he (Sir C. 
Napier) knew the French fleet would not 
winter in the Baltic. But there was no 
end of plans sent out; one was to get two 
dredging machines to send to Sweaborg to 
open a passage, and it was calculated they 
would be able to raise 15,000 tons of rub- 
bish. Now, what was the wise suggestion 
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of protecting those machines? Why, they 
were to use them under cover of fog and 
smoke, just as if he knew when there would 
be fog. There was another suggestion 
about taking possession of one of the islands 
—the Island of Dago—and whether it was 
not possible, when winter came on, to blast 
the ice in the Baltic to prevent the Rus- 
sian troops marching over. Such an idea 
was preposterous. He was also told he 
could winter in the Baltic, and anchor any- 
where in any weather; but the Baltic was 
80 or 100 fathoms deep in some places. 
The French Admiral, becoming indig- 
nant, stated that he would not change 
his opinion, and left on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and on the 2()th sailed to Nargen 
to make a survey. On the 23rd orders 
came out for him (Sir C. Napier) to consult 
with the French Admiral as to the ships 
that should be sent home. On the 26th 
the right hon. Baronet wrote to say that 
the steamers and the three-deckers, how- 
ever, were not to be sent home. The 
French Admiral, however, had gone, and 
had sent home his sailing ships, and he 
(Sir C. Napier) had also sent home the 
sailing ships. 

Well, the Admiralty got frightened 
again. Their Lordships did not know 
what the right hon. Baronet had written ; 
they had forgotten the orders of the 12th 
and 23rd of September, and by the same 
mail the right hon. Baronet had ordered 
him to send the sailing vessels home, the 
Board desired him not to do so. But they 
were already gone; and on the 2nd of 
October they wrote to him, reproving him 
for not obeying orders. That showed how 
they managed matters at the Admiralty. 
He set once more to work, and recon- 
noitred Sweaborg again. On the 23rd he 
reconnoitred it in the Driver, commanded 
by Captain Sollivan. He found the pas- 
sage to be little more than a quarter of a 
mile wide, ard the: fortifications appeared 
like batteries heaped one upon another. 
A three-decker lay in the neck of the pas- 
sage. In addition, there was a recon- 
noisance made by Captain Sullivan, when 
in with a flag of truce; and he (Sir C. 
Napier) came to the conclusion that Ge- 
neral Niel could only have seen a part of 
the fortifications. [The hon. and gallant 
Member then referred to the report which 
he had already made to the Admiralty, 
pointing out the very great danger which 
would attend any attack upon Sweaborg 
made by ships alone.] Now, the House 
could not help seeing that he had com- 
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municated his opinions to the Admiralty | ately on the first report that Sebastopol 
on that point, as well as to the inadequacy was taken, and a more disgraceful _com- 
of the means as to the state of the wea-; munication was never written to a British 
ther. He, at the same time, pointed out Admiral. He received at the same time 
what plan should be adopted in the event! a letter from the right hon. and gallant 
of the attack being made, and he certainly | Officer opposite (Sir M. Berkeley), but as 
did hope that the Government would have|he did not consider himself justified in 
given him credit for the plans he had com- | | reading it without his permission, he would 
municated. [ow it came about, he could only read his (Sir C. Napier’s) reply to 
not tell, but he received no answer tili it. His reply was, in substance, that it 
about a fortnight after. That letter then | was impossible to attempt Sweaborg in 
addressed to him was dated the 4th of | the heavy gales then prevalent, and “that 
October, the day on which the hoaxing | the opinion he then gave was shared by 
statement arrived in London of the fall of | the French Admiral. He also added, that 
Sebastopol, when the people were all wild , it was unjust to cast upon him the respon- 
with excitement. The letter stated that | | sibility which the writer and the right hon. 

his reconnoissance of Sweaborg had given | Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had attempted to 
rise to serious considerations at the Board, | throw upon him. Immediately after the 
as he had stated that troops might be em- | | receipt of, that goading letter, in which he 
ployed with the ships, but that he had not | was told to lay Sweaborg in ruins, he 
said that troops were indispensable. Now | wrote to the Admiralty to say that, in his 
he (Sir C. Napier) would say that such a | opinion, Sweaborg ought not, under any 
siatement on the part of the Admiralty | cireumstances, to be attacked by the fleet 
was at variance with the truth, for he had until it had been bombarded for a day or 
stated, that to attack Sweaborg with ships | two with mortars, shells, and rockets, and 
alone would not do, but that with gun-| that after that time, the ships might go 
boats and mortar vessels, it would be laid | alongside, and finish the work. He men-_ 
in ruins. The letter also stated that there | tioned that he had been told that he might 
was reason to believe that the French fleet | choose his day for the attack, but that there 
would be ordered to rejoin him, but he| had been no day since he got their letter 
could not believe that the sea Lords of the | upon which he could have ventured to at- 
Board would have thought of sending the | tack -the place without the almost certain 
French and English fleets up the Gulf of | loss of the fleet. He also stated his opinion 
Finland in October, for if they were so | that no man in his senses, who knew any- 
sent up, he had no hesitation in saying | thing about his business, would venture an 
that none of them would ever come back | attack upon Sweaborg with large ships 
again. The letter went on to observe | without a previous bombardment of two or 
that he complained of making an attack | three days, 

at the advanced period of the year, but he He had already shown that on the 4th 
was told he might choose his own day,| of October the Government received the 
and take advantage of fine weather. Le} first news of the fall of Sebastopol. On 
was told by that communication that he] the 9th of October the news turned out to 
was to choose his day, forsooth—some|be a hoax. What did they do then? 
sunshiny day, he supposed—when Crou-| They did not wait for his reply, but im- 
stadt was frozen over and Sweaborg open. | mediately sent off a telegraphic message 
Here were pretty instructions for an Ad-| that the French and English ships were to 
miral! If, during the summer, that goad-| come home, and that Sweaborg was no 
ing letter had been sent to him, instead of | longer to be attacked. During the time 
repeated admonitions to be cautious, he | the fleet lay at Nargen there were constant 
would not have hesitated for a moment te | gales, and the right hon. Baronet thought 
go into Sweaborg, let the consequences be | the ships might have tried their long guns 
what they might. But he was convinced | at vertical firing, as if they were mortars. 
that it would have been a piece of insanity | The right hon, Baronet was, doubtless, a 
for him to have attempted it then; and} great gunner, but it was a pity he had not 
even now, he could scarcely believe that! been at Shoeburyness and got a lesson in 
such an instruction ever emanated from the | gunnery before he ventured to instruct a 
Board of Admiralty. If it had, all he could} British Admiral how he was to use his 
say was, that that Board was utterly unfit} guns. The ships, however, were ordered 
to conduct the naval affairs of the country. | home, but before they left, several of them, 
That goading letter was written immedi-| English and French, struck on sunken 
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rocks, and lost their cables or anchors. 
His reason for not attacking Sweaborg 
was, that it could not be taken at that 
time without the loss of the fleet. The 
Admiralty, however, chose to put a different 
construction upon his letters, and wished 
to make it appear that he had been adverse 
to attempt to take Sweaborg, whereas, 
what he had all along said, and what 
he still maintained, was, that no sane man 
would attempt to do so without a previous 
bombardment of the fortress with mortars, 
shells, and rockets. After this the Board 
of Admiralty sent him a long jesuitical 
letter of twelve pages, which could only 
have been written by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet himself; for no one else could pos- 
sibly have penned such a production. In 
that letter*the Admiralty threw the whole 
blame upon him for not attacking Sweaborg 
after the fall of Bomarsund, but he entreat- 
ed the [louse to remember that, previous 
to that event, which occurred in May, he 
had never seen Sweaborg. All he had 
seen was a plan of Sweaborg by a Swedish 
engineer officer, and he then expressed his 
opinion, that if the plan was correct, it 
was impossible to take the place without a 
previous bombardment. The Admiralty, 
however, chose to suppress the conditions 
which he had attached to the taking of 
Sweaborg, and made it appear in their 
correspondence as if he had declined alto- 
gether to attack the place. The plans of 
Sweaborg forwarded to him from the Ad- 
miralty also convinced him that the place 
was unassailable without a heavy bom- 
bardment. It was quite true that he had 
said 10,000 men could not take Sweaborg, 
and he remained of that opinion, 
27th of October he wrote to the right 
hon. Baronet, telling him that the French 
General had withdrawn his troops, and that, 
in consequence of a continuance of bad wea- 
ther, the fleet would, in all probability have 
been lost amid sunken rocks if they had at- 
tempted to have attacked Sweaborg. The 
House would see that a brigadier general 
of engineers wanted to land 5,000 men to 
attack Sweaborg, with a garrison of 30,000 
or 40,000 men. Why, that would have 
been worse than even the landing at Old 
Fort, when the commanders were totally 
ignorant of the country. Abo was the 
only place that was open to attack at that 
time ; but the cholera was raging there, 
the harbour was land-locked, and two or 
three steamers, sent to explore the navi- 
gation, ran on the rocks. The French 
general, finding such to be the case, re- 
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fused to have anything to do with it, and 
took away his men. It had been said by 
General Niel, in reference to the contem- 
plated fattack on the fortress by the ships, 
that it was trés hardi, that was, “ very 
desperate.’ Now, how did the right hon. 
Baronet translate that term? The right 
hon. Baronet could surely speak French ; yet 
the right hon. Baronet wrote to him, that, in 
his opinion, the place ought to be attacked; 
and that was the right hon. Baronet’s 
mode of translation. Now, he must say 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty had, 
in order to make a report in his own 
department, so translated it. He (Sir C. 
Napier) had shown by documents, that 
Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers had been 
ordered to sail on the 5th of September, 
and that, although the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty knew that the French fleet had 
sailed, they yet wrote to him stating that 
‘they considered that the English and 
French flects should unite for the purpose 
of attacking the place.’”’ The right hon. 
Baronet then wrote to him expressing him- 
self very sorry that he (Sir C. Napier) 
should come under displeasure in his cor- 
respondence with the Admiralty ; and his 
opinion that he had brought it all upon 
himself ; that the report which he had 
sent home appeared to be conflicting with 
the opinions which he had previously ex- 
pressed ; and that he was convinced that if 
he (Sir C. Napier) had had mortars and 
Lancaster guns, he must succeed. The 
right hon. Baronet went on to say that the 
Admiralty had not sent him their plans, in 
consequence of his having declared to 
them, in his report, that it would be im- 
possible to take the place. He, however, 
thought it possible for him (Sir C. Napier) 
to have attacked the place by vertical fire, 
with long guns. Now, there was a First 
Lord of the Admiralty! ‘* Attack the 
place,”’ said he, *‘ by ‘ vertical’ fire!”” The 
right hon. Baronet then went on to say that 
‘he was exceedingly sorry that he (Sir C. 
Napier) was unwell.” Why, who made 
him so? To that letter of the right hon. 
Baronet he wrote an answer expressive of 
his belief that there was not a word in all 
his correspondence with their Lordships 
which was intentionally calculated to give 
offence ; but that, if their Lordships were 
anxious to convict him, he was quite pre- 
pared to justify himself; that he had 
documents enough to prove the correctness 
of all that he had stated in his reports to 
their Lordships. Their Lordships seemed 
to forget that Sebastopol, with the aid of 
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an army of 50,000, could not be taken by 
the fleet. He had gone through the world 
hitherto with a character unimpugned and 
unimpeached, and with honour and justice; 
and was now, just as he was about to leave 
it, assailed by the right hon. Baronet, and 
by those Lords of the Admiralty over 
whom he presided as the First Lord. 
He had now gone through and finished 
his correspondence with the right hon. 
Baronet; and he would next refer the 
attention of the House to his correspond- 
ence with the Lords of the Admiralty ; 
and he would show the House, that a full 
report which he had sent to the right hon. 
Baronet, in reference to the defensive con- 
dition of Sweaborg, and which the right 
hon. Baronet had acknowledged, had never 
been laid at all before their Lordships by 
the right hon. Baronet. In the letter 
written to him by command of their Lord- 
ships, it was intimated to him, that their 
Lordships could not misinterpret anything 
that might appear to him to require ex- 
planation in his letters. Now, he ad- 


mitted, that in the letter to which their 
Lordships had thus referred, some things 
might require explanation, and not be very 
agreeable to their Lordships ; but he had 
been provoked. The Admiralty had written 


to him, making certain accusations against 
him, which were unfounded ; but instead of 
so writing to him, it would have been more 
honourable in the Admiralty to have apolo- 
gised to him for the unworthy and unbe- 
coming manner in which they had treated 
him. He did not like to use very hard 
words—and the present was not the time 
to accuse a Minister of high treason—but 
he must say that it appeared to him that 
the then First Lord of the Admiralty was 
never serious at all with respect to the 
Russian war, because the right hon. 
Baronet wrote to him in the summer to 
abstain from attacking Sweaborg at all; 
and in the winter, when that season had 
come on, the right hon. Baronet, for- 
getting what he had written in the sum- 
mer, wrote to him in a tone actually 
goading him on to attack the place. Why, 
the fleet would have been lost had he done 
so. Now, if the Emperor of Russia had 
written to him, he would have just directed 
him to act in the manner in which the 
right hon. Baronet had directed him, and 
have endeavoured to induce him to attack 
the place. Now, that finished the whole 
of his correspondence with the Admiralty ; 
and he must say that they had endea- 
voured to stop his mouth in relation to his 
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position in the affair, and the manner in 
which he was treated. [The hon. and 
gallant Member then described his sailing 
to Kiel, and the difficulty of the naviga- 
tion at the period of the year, together 
with the character and nature of the ships 
which he had under his command.] When 
he arrived in England, he went at once to 
pay his respects to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty (the right hon. Baronet) ; and 
he must say that a more sneering manner 
—a more offensively sneering manner than 
that in which he had been received by 
the right hon. Baronet, he had never had 
experience of in his life; and he must 
own that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that he kept his temper. The right hon. 
Baronet said to him, in effeet-—‘* You may 
say what you like, I will make no reply to 
you.” He (Sir C. Napier) saw from that 
moment that the right hon. Gentleman 
was preparing to attack him; dnd when 
he went back to Portsmouth, he was 
ordered to haul down his flag; and he 
could not say that he was sorry for it, for 
he never would have served again under 
the right hon. Baronet the First Lord of 
the Admiralty. He wrote to the Ad- 
miralty, commenting upon the manner in 
which he had been treated, and inquiring 
whether the order thus given to him was 
with their knowledge, and he received an 
answer in the affirmative. He would not 
now go into statements respecting matters 
which he had already touched upon ; but 
there was a great deal of the past re- 
peated. He might, however, inform the 
House that, after a few days’ reflection, 
the Lords of the Admiralty had written 
him a letter, thanking him for ‘his: ser- 
vices;”’ and he received a further com- 
munication from their Lordships, in reply 
to one addressed to them by him, stating 
that their Lordships, although not satis- 
fied with him, had only to repeat that no 
censure had been passed upon him in re- 
ference to his conduct in command; and 
intimating to him that their Lordships 
had already expressed their sentiments on 
the manner in which an officer in com- 
mand of the fleet, and of his high rank, 
had conducted himself. Further, that 
their Lordships did not feel themselves at 
liberty to enter a second time into a dis- 
cussion of the reports; and ‘still less of 
former documents, which were not laid 
before them ; and their Lordships went on 
to say that they did not consider an in- 
quiry into his conduct was necessary. 
Now their Lordships’ praises of him, from 
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the time he first entered the Baltic, were 
most lavish, yet their Lordships accused 
him of having left England without orders, 
and that after praising him, not only on 
their own part, but through the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs ; and notwith- 
standing those praises —notwithstanding 
the previous praises of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, of the manner in which he 
‘had conducted himself in relation to the 
operations of the fleet under his command— 
they now told him that ‘‘ he had left Eng- 
land without orders.”” Now, was it likely, 
he asked the House, that he could, after 
the praises they had bestowed upon him, 
have treated them with disrespect? But, 
from that time, they began to accuse him, 
in implied, if not in express terms, of 
“« cowardice.”” Yes, their aceusation 
amounted to cowardice; and, under the 
annoyance of such treatment, he could not 
refrain from expressing himself strongly. 
He did not find fault with the Admiralty 
for removing him from the command of 
the fleet; that was not his complaint; his 
complaint was on different grounds; for 
while he considered that his Sovereign, 
the Queen, had a right to choose and 
appoint whom she pleased to command the 
fleet, he had yet a right to complain of 
their Lordships having written to him in 
such a manner as they had, throwing the 
whole blame of the ill-suecess of the ex- 
pedition on him ; but he was happy to say 
that, in that, they did not succeed. 

He had now done with the year 1854, 
and he would not detain the House long 
’ with reference to what took place in 1855. 
The House had seen that he recommended 
a large fleet to be sent out in that year to 
the Baltic. Well, the fleet was sent out 
under another admiral, but it would be 
recollected that he (Sir C. Napier) recom- 
mended a large fleet of gunboats to be 
sent out also. Now, he did not blame the 
Admiralty for what occurred in 1854; 
but he must say that, after they had, in 
1855, received information from him of 
the manner in which Cronstadt could only 
be taken, they should have sent such a 
fleet out to the Baltic as he had advised, 
and that the Government, in not having 
done so, had been guilty of the greatest 
neglect. The Government sent out to the 
Baltic, as well as he recollected, sixteen 
gunboats and sixteen mortars in 1855. 
Now, was that a force of guns with which 
they could expect to attack Cronstadt or 
Sweaborg successfully? There was no 
excuse whatever for want of time, because 
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it appeared, the other day, that mortar- 
vessels were got ready in about three 
weeks—and the Government had ample 
time to get the gun and mortar boats 
ready after they had been recommended 
to do so by him; but instead of doing as 
recommended, they sent out only sixteen 
gunboats and sixteen mortars. Now, what 
the instructions were that had been given 
at the Admiralty he did not know ; but it 
was very clear that no instructions could 
have been given to go and attack and 
take Cronstadt or Sweaborg with such a 
fleet-—and, as it appeared, they went out 
to Cronstadt, and spent a very consider- 
time in examining it. Why, they ought 
to have known that Cronstadt could not 
be successfully attacked with a fleet thus 
inefficiently prepared, and they ought also 
to have known that Sweaborg couid not be 
attacked and taken by such a fleet. Why 
did the Admiralty send out only sixteen 
gunboats and sixteen mortars? And what 
was the fact with regard to the fleet sent 
out in 1854? Why, that it was sent out 
without mortars or gunboats to attack and 
take those fortresses. Now, he must say 
that unless they had a large force of 
mortars and guns, it was impossible 
to attack Sweaborg with any probability 
of success. And if the Government 
thought otherwise, why did they not make 
the experiment ? Now, during the whole 
of the time that he had been in command, 
not a single vessel had been sent out to 
Cronstadt with either gunboats or mortars, 
and he begged to call the attention of the 
House to what occurred to the mortars 
that had been subsequently sent out. It 
had been said that. the mortars had split 
in the course of being discharged, and 
that their splitting was caused by the 
badness of the material of which they 
were composed; but that was not the 
case; the mortars split, as the result of 
the rapidity with which they were fired. 
Now, he must say that the Admiralty 
would, in his opinion, have been wrong, if 
they had directed the fleet to be taken in 
there in a state so inefficient for the pur- 
pose; and that, after the example of 
1854, the Government ought to have sent 
into the Baltic as large and effective a 
foree as they possibly could. They ought 
not to have hesitated about money or a 
question of expense in such a matter— 
and his belief was, that if the same exer- 
tions had been made in 1855 as in 1856, 
the war would have been put an end 
to before now, and finished with glory to 
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the British arms and nation. But those 
exertions had not been made in 1855. 
Sweaborg, with efficient preparations, 
might have been taken; but as to Cron- 
stadt, with such preparations as they had 
hitherto made, he had no hope in their 
attacking such a fortress successfully. He 
hoped the House would see that he had 
told a plain tale; and he thought that 
they must see that the Admiralty had 
treated him in a most scandalous manner 
—in a manner not worthy of them, and 
not creditable to the right hon, Baronet 
the then First Lord; and he must say 
that, in his opinion, some notice ought to 
be taken of such treatment, in order to 
prevent a recurrence of it. He regretted 
that two Lords of the Admiralty could 
have put their names to such offensive 
letters as had been written to him; and 
he must say that he was sorry to see the 
name of Sir Maurice Berkeley signed to 
one of those letters. He had now told 
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the House all he had to say, and if he had 
used any language which he ought not to 
have used, he was very sorry for it, but he 
trusted no danger whatever would result to 
our military operations, and that nothing 
would be compromised by the statement he 
had made; and he could not see why the 


Government should not give him the Com- 
mittee which he asked for. A Com- 
mission had been appointed to inquire into 
the conduct of two general officers who 
were noblemen, whose character had been 
impugned by two Commissioners appointed 
to inquire whether they were right or 
wrong. He, too, had a right to expect 
that a proper inquiry would be instituted ; 
and that, if he had not done that which 
was right, he ought to be punished, and 
the only way in which that could be ascer- 
tained was by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the operations in the 
Baltic in 1854 and 1855. He had now 
told his tale as well as he could, and must 
leave his case in the hands ofthe Government 
and of the House; and he trusted that, in 
the answers which might be made to him, 
they would act with justice and fairness, 
and that the statements they made would 
be borne out by sufficient documents. He 
hoped there would be no special pleading, 
but that the whole truth would be told; 
and having said so much, he thanked the 
House for the great attention with which 
they had received his statement. He 
trusted they would give him a Committee. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: Sir, I cannot 
see a brother officer adrift without throw- 
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ing out a tow-rope to him. No one seemed 
inclined to second the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral; I will, therefore, 
perform the, office. In expressing my 
opinions, I can assure the House I am 
actuated by no ungenerous feelings, but I 
must observe, that, whatever may be the 
amount of reprehension which the gallant 
Admiral or the right hon. Baronet the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty may have 
met with at the hands of the people of 
this country, they have justly incurred 
that blame, because it was their bounden 
duty to have possessed themselves of more 
accurate information with respect to the 
nature of the operations which they were 
called upon to conduct in the Baltic. The 
intricacy of the navigation in that sea, 
the difficulty of access to its harbours, and 
the strength of the fortifications on the 
shores of Russia, ought to have been known 
to both. Both were seriously to be blamed ; 
the right hon. Baronet the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty for not having provided 
suitably and sufficiently for the efficiency 
of the fleet which was sent into those 
waters, and the gallant Admiral, for not 
having insisted on being furnished with a 
fleet adapted to the services which he was 
called on to perform. 

We have heard much remark on the 
subject of the speeches at the Reform 
Club. I, for one, am not disposed to com- 
ment with undue severity on after-dinner 
speeches, or attach much importance to 
their substance; but it is only too true 
that throughout the country their conse- 
quence has been that expectations were * 
raised which there was good reason to 
believe were incapable of fulfilment. I 
cannot countenance the signals made by 
the gallant Admiral, so calculated to mis- 
lead public opinion. 

A foree of gunboats was wholly indis- 
pensable to achieve the success which was 
contemplated ; yet none were provided by 
the Government at the commencement of 
the war. I was in the Baltic in the years 
1808 and 1809, and I may be permitted 
to give hon. Members some idea of the 
description of vessels which were necessary 
to carry operations to a satisfactory issue 
in that sea. During that period the boats of 
the Bellerophon attacked some batteries 
on Hango Head, and completely destroyed 
them. An attack was also made by the 
boats of a squadron under the command of 
that clever and intrepid officer, the late 
Sir Byam Martin, upon a flotilla com- 
prising gunboats and a large armed vessel, 
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which was convoying twelve ships laden 
with powder and provisions: with the ex- 
ception that one gunboat escaped, the suc- 
cess was complete. A third instance oc- 
curred, when Captain Forrest, opposing an 
inferior force to that of the enemy, with 
the boats of his squadron cut out three 
gunboats. It is, therefore, perfectly clear 
that much might have been effected in the 
Baltic in 1854, had attention been paid to 
the equipment of a proper force, and the 
fleet been enabled by such means to cope 
with those difficulties which it was destined 
to meet. 

If the only duty which devolved on the 
gallant Admiral consisted simply in main- 
taining a close blockade in the Baltic, then 
he has adequately done it. The country, 
however, had expected more, and the 
means should have been provided. Re- 
flections have not rarely been made in this 
House on the conduct of the Russian fleet. 
It has been said that it was afraid to ven- 
ture out of harbour to engage our ships in 
a fair fight. I cannot concur in the jus- 
tice of such remarks. To my mind it 
would have been a signal act of impru- 
dence and wrong judgment for the Russian 
admirals to have adopted such a course. 
Their fleet was composed of sailing ships, 
which it would have been the height of 
rashness to have opposed to the force under 
our flag, which numbered, as it did, many 
steamships of the line, while, from confine- 
ment within their harbours, the enemy’s 
seamen had been unable to obtain any 
practical experience in their profession. 
The conduct of the Russians in the de- 
fence of Sebastopol refuted such an impu- 
tation, and has shed lustre on their arms. 
This tribute to gallantry I cannot with- 
hold, even when it has been displayed by 
an enemy. é 

With regard to the best means of pro- 
moting the efficiency, both of our fleet 
and army, it is the bounden duty of every 
Government to make a selection for either 
service of those officers only, on whose 
skill, courage, and judgment they have 
reason to place full reliance. That done, 
it is equally incumbent upon them to re- 
pose in those officers the most complete 
confidence, and thus to follow out the im- 
mortal maxim, uttered by one of the most 
competent authorities on such a subject, 
the Emperor Napoleon, “‘ Let the men of 
the sword be made to depend as slightly as 
possible on the men of the pen.””’ What 
has occurred in the course of the present 
discussion during this evening reminds me 
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of a farce, which about a century since 
was produced in the capital of: our witty 
and clear-sighted allies. In the course of 
the piece an English courier entered on 
the stage,—his appearance was remark- 
able, he had a protuberance ahead and a 
similar addition astern. It naturally at 
tracted the attention of the commanding 
officer, another character in the play, who 
immediately challenged him—‘t What do 
you carry there in front ?’’ ‘* Your orders, 
sir,”’ ‘‘And what behind ?”’ ** Your—ah, 
yes, your counter-orders, sir.’’ ‘* Phew! ” 
exclaimed the unhappy officer, ‘‘ then it is 
all over with me!’ Perplexity, incertitude, 
and difficulties must prove the inevitable 
consequences of an accumulation of orders 
and counter-orders upon an officer charged 
with the performance of critical duties. 
A First Lord of the Admiralty has, no 
doubt, a perfect right to issue secret or- 
ders to that officer: but afterwards to 
make such communications subserve his 
own purpose, and deny the same privilege 
to the officer, is as unquestionably to fail 
in justice and honourable conduct. 

The gallant Admiral has, in my judg- 
ment, therefore, acted rightly in submit- 
ting his own case to this House. I eould 
entertain but a mean opinion of any man 
who did not value his reputation and a 
favourable verdict by his countrymen as 
more precious than life. The discussion 
which has arisen on the hon. and gallant 
Member’s Motion, I am happy to think, 
will place the conduct of the navy in a 
more advantageous light before the eyes 
of the country, and vindicate its charac- 
ter. The services which were rendered by 
the Baltic fleet, both at Bomarsund and 
Sweaborg, were eminently meritorious, and 
carried out to the extent of the means at 
its disposal. As regards the Black Sea 
fleet, it was no slight service which trans- 
ported 100,000 men over 3,000 miles of a 
dangerous sea without the loss of a vessel, 
or, still more, of a single life. It is quite 
unnecessary to remind hon. Members of 
its achievements at Kertch, and Kinburn, 
and in the Sea of Azof. The attack upon 
the stone batteries of Sebastopol, in which 
the historie Agamemnon was led into 
battle and placed in position with a daring 
and skill worthy of the great Nelson, was 
an event replete with glory to the naval 
service. No less important was the hem- 
ming in of the Russian fleet within the 
harbour of Sebastopol ; when, like a scor- 
pion begirt with swiftly-closing fires, they 
had no alternative between destruction by 
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their own weapons, and annihilation by 
those of the enemy; and their own hands 
in despair lit their funeral pile. Such 
deeds cannot fail to influence the opinion 
of the country; and as this discussion has 
served to advance them more prominently 
before the public, I am more especially 
glad that it has been raised; only I must 
regret that the services of many eminent 
naval officers have not received that meed 
of reward which is their due. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee. be appointed, to 


inquire into the operations of the British Fleet: 


in the Baltic in the years 1854 and 1855.” 


Sir CHARLES WOOD: Sir, the hon. 
and gallant Officer who has brought for- 
ward the Motion seemed to anticipate that 
I intended to make an attack upon him. 
I rise, Sir, with no such intention, but I 
cannot refrain from expressing a strong 
opinion as to the impropriety of the course 
he has taken in reading extracts from dis- 
patches and private letters, containing the 
confidential opinions of officers of this and 
other countries, to a greater extent than, 
after a quarter of a century’s experience 
in this House, I have ever seen done before. 
I expressed a similar opinion as to the 
somewhat similar course which the hon. 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 


and 
Malins) pursued last Session, though to a 


very limited extent. I think the House 
concurred in that opinion, and, in deference 
to the general feeling of the House, the 


hon. and learned Gentleman withdrew his | 
I am extremely sorry that the: 


Motion. 
hon. and gallant Officer has now taken a 
course which I cannot but consider as 
being most prejudicial 


service. I shall carefully abstain from 


referring to any one of those docu- 
ments, and although it will perhaps be— 


necessary for the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) and the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral near me (Sir M. Berkeley) to 
refer to them to some extent, in vindica- 
tion of their character, I hope they will 
make as little reference to them as possible. 
It is indispensably necessary that private 
and confidential correspondence should take 
place between the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty and officers employed on service. In 
my short experience I have found such com- 
munications of the greatest advantage, but 
it is obvious that if either party be at 
liberty to produce them in this House, 
without the leave of the other party, there 
must be an end to all confidential commu- 
nication for the future, and without such 
Admiral Walcott 
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communication I will venture to say that 
the public service of the country cannot 
be advantageously carried on. Having 
made these remarks in reference to the 
course taken by the hon. and gallant 
Officer, I hardly know what more I am 
called upon to say in answer to his 
Motion. It is not enough for the hon. 
Gentleman or for any other Member simply 
to ask for a Committee; he is bound to 
state some sufficient ground for its appoint- 
ment, and I appeal to any hon. Gentleman 
who has heard the speech of the hon. and 
gallant Officer who made the Motion, or of 
the hon. and gallant Officer who seconded 
it, to say whether the slightest ground 
has been assigned for appointing a Com- 
mittee to review the Baltic campaign of 
1854. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: I did not enter 
upon that point, nor did I express my in- 
tention as to the vote which I should think 
it right to record ; for it must depend upon 
the reply of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: I beg the hon. 
and gallant Officer’s pardon, but when au 
hon. Gentleman seconds a Motion in this 
House, it is always implied, at least, that 
he thinks the Motion is one which ought 
to be granted. If the hon. and gallant 
Officer had not seconded this Motion, 
it would have fallen to the ground. I am 
| glad, however, that the hon. and gallant 
| Officer does not approve it, but only se- 
conded it, as he expressed himself in not 
very complimentary terms, because he saw 
the hon. and gallant Admiral “adrift.”” I 
entirely agree with him that it is very de- 
sirable not to allow men of the sword to be 
subjected to men of the pen, and I think 
it is also desirable that the conduct of men 
of the sword should not be subjected to 
the investigation of Committees of this 
House. There are many things into which 
a Committee of this House may properly 
inquire, but it is certainly not a tribunal 
competent to decide upon the conduct of 
naval or military officers. If the hon. and 
gallant Admiral chooses to move a vote of 
censure upon the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), who, he seems to think, has been 
guilty of little less than high treason, it is 
perfectly competent for him to do so; but 
I would put it to the House whether— 
setting aside the extracts from correspond- 
ence which ought never to have been read 
—a single ground has been assigned for 
an investigation before a Committee? The 
hon. and gallant Admiral’s conduct has 
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not been publicly censured—quite the con- 
trary; but he has hauled down his flag 
on returning from service, as Admiral 
Dundas has hauled down his flag, and as 
other officers have hauled down their flags 
in previous years. [Sir C. Napier: But 
my treatment was very different.] An 
attack was made upon the conduet of the 
Baltic fleet in 1854, during the diseussion 
of the Navy Estimates last year, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle then expressed in pretty strong terms 
the approbation with which the Government 
of 1854regarded what had been done by that 
fleet, It was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment that the hon. and gallant Officer did 
not receive an accession of honour with 
other officers of the fleet which he com- 
manded, and he stated himself that he 
felt it would be impossible for him to be 
appointed to the command of the fleet in 
1855. Besides, I do not think the House 
would deem it at all desirable to permit a 
Committee to interfere with the Admiralty 
by saying what officer ought or ought not 
to be appointed to any particular service. 
If the Admiralty is to be held responsible, 


as it ought to be, for the appointment of 
officers to commands, that responsibility 
ought not to be interfered with by this House, 


1 have a further observation to make upon 
the hon, and gallant Admiral’s remarks 
with regard to the operations of 1854, in 
vindigation of the character of as honour- 
able and gallant an officer as ever served 
—I mean General Jones, The hon. and 
gallant Admiral was not justified in 
the observations he made upon General 
Jones, whose skill and gallantry have 
never been wanting to his country when- 
ever they could be employed in its service, 
from the storming of Badajoz, where he 
led the forlorn hope, to the present day. 
The hon, and gallant Admiral criticised 
the operations of 1855, and said he could 
not understand why half the fleet was left 
at Cronstadt, while the rest was employed 
upon the bombardment of Sweaborg. But 
the hon. and gallant Admiral talked a 
great deal in reference to the operations 
of 1854, of the immense force of the Rus- 
sian fleet at Cronstadt, and of the danger 
that might arise from allowing it to come 
out. The same danger existed in 1855, 
and while a portion of the fleet was em- 
ployed at Sweaborg, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for another portion to remain off 
Cronstadt, to prevent the Russian vessels 
from sallying out and attacking our cruisers 
in the Gulf of Bothnia, Admiral Dundas 
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was left entirely to the exercise of his own 
discretion ; he was of opinion that it was 
necessary to leave a strong force at Cron- 
stadt, and he acted upon that opinion with 
the full approbation of the Admiralty. 
With regard to the mortar vessels, a greater 
number was sent to Sweaborg than was 
necessary for its destruction. It is true 
that the mortars turned out to be of an in- 
ferior quality. The mortar that stood the 
best was an old mortar used in the last 
war, which fired 300 rounds, and those that 
failed were of the more modern and recent 
constructions, some of which failed after 
firing 100 rounds, being far below what 
they were expected to bear. If I thought 
the honour of the British Navy likely to be 
imperilled by the refusal of this Committee, 
as the hon. Member for Christchurch said, 
I would not oppose it, but I do not think 
the appointment of such a Committee 
necessary for its vindication. I have on 
former occasions expressed a strong opi- 
nion that, although the officers of the 
British Navy have not had such oppor- 
tunities of distinguishing themselves in 
the present war as they enjoyed on former 
occasions, yet that greater zeal and greater 
gallantry never were displayed at any 
former period of the history of the Navy 
than have been shown, so far as opportu- 
nity permitted, by all ranks in the service, 
from the admiral down to the cabin-boy. 
In these circumstances, when no public 
ground has been stated by the hon. and 
gallant Member for appointing a Committee 
to criticise the operations of officers of the 
British Navy—when the hon, and gallant 
Member who seconded the Motion does not 
seem to think it right that such a Com- 
mittee should be appointed—I trust the 
House will unanimously agree to reject 
a Motion, for which no ground has been 
stated, 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, the House 
must have observed the difficulty expe- 
rienced by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark in finding a seconder for his 
Motion. The hon. and gallant Officer on 
the third bench (Admiral Walcott), with 
that generosity which belongs to his pro- 
fession and to his personal character, said 
he could not bear to see a brother officer 
adrift and in distress and not throw him 
out a tow-rope, Sir, if the hon. and 
gallant Member for Christchurch had not 
come to the assistance of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark, my im- 
pulse would have prompted me to second 
his Motion; for, after all that has passed, 
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I am very glad to have the opportunity 
of meeting him here face to face. Ac- 
cusations and allegations against me have 
been gravely preferred, frequently repeat- 
ed, made immediately on the return of the 
gallant Admiral to this House, and from 
day to day this Motion has been post- 
poned, until we have arrived at the Easter 
recess ; and this Motion, so formally an- 
nounced, has never been made until this 
night, although, upon occasion of Motions 
for going into Committee of Supply, it was 
open to the hon. and gallant Member to 
have it brought forward. Now, Sir, no- 
thing would have prevented me from sup- 
porting this Motion except the declaration 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, made upon his official 
responsibility, that the appointment of this 
Committee would be inconsistent with the 
interests of the public service. As far as 
my personal wishes and honour are con- 
cerned, it would be the greatest possible 
satisfaction to me that this Committee 
should be appointed ; that every scrap of 
paper I ever addressed to the hon. and 
gallant Admiral should be produced before 
the Committee ; that all the correspond- 
ence between us should be considered by 
the Committee ; and that I should be al- 
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guilty, while in office, of conduct unwor- 
thy of a gentleman. These, Sir, are the 
charges which the hon. and gallant Admiral 
has preferred against me, after full deli- 
beration, and after announcing his deter- 
mination to use no language that was not 
characterised by temper, by moderation, and 
by justice. Now, Sir, I should like to call 
the attention of the House to the use that 
has been made of my private correspondence 
with the hon. and gallant Officer. The 
House will remember that I took exception 
to the course pursued by the hon. and 
learned Member for Wallingford (Mr. 
Malins) in a former Session with respect to 
this subject. I complained of the unex- 
pected use made on that occasion of public 
dispatches withheld by the Government on 
the ground that their publication would be 
injurious to the public service, and of 
private letters, written, certainly, with the 
utmost confidence at the moment, to an 
officer employed in an arduous eommand— 
produced without consulting the writer of 
those letters, or obtaining his permission— 
the letters garbled also and perverted in 
the order of time, and their production 
open to every possible objection which 
could be taken to the abuse of private 
correspondence. I have every confidence 
in the correctness of the view which you, 


tee as well as the hon, and gallant Ad-| Sir, take of the rules of this House, and 


miral. 


Sir, the hon. and gallant Admi-|I am satisfied, after having sat here for 


ral is no doubt a very good judge of the|a long time, and having had much ex- 


strength of fleets and of positions, but he 
must permit me to say that he is not an 
equally good judge of strong language. 
The hon. and gallant Admiral commenced 
his speech by promising to deliver himself 
with temper, with moderation, and justice, 
and I shall not be wrong if I read the 
charges which the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral has crowded into one speech, but 
that a very long one. The following, 
then, are the charges which the hon. 
and gallant Admiral says I am guilty 
upon :—Political cowardice—[Sir C. Na- 
PIER: Hear!]—that I have written from 
the Admiralty letters so jesuitical that 
no other pen but mine could have put 
them on paper—that the honour of an of- 
ficer is not safe in my hands—that I have 
been guilty, in his opinion, of treason— 
[Sir C. Naprer: I never said so]—that I 
was never in earnest in the Russian war— 
that the Emperor Nicholas might have 


been at the head of the Admiralty with | 
| Graham and Sir Charles Napier that he 


more advantage to British interests than 
myself—that I desired to make the hon. 
and gallant Officer a victim—and that I was 
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perience in debate, that there has been 
no such publicity given in former debates 
to public or private communications, and 
that if an appeal had been made to you, 
Sir, any such use of public dispatches and 
of private letters would not have been al- 
lowed. 

After all that has occurred, I think it is 
necessary that I should call the attention 
of the House to a further use that has been 
made of this private correspondence. I 
hold in my hand an extract from a news- 
paper, the Shefield Free Press, which 
contains a correspondence that, with the 
permission of the House, I will now read. 
Mr. Ironsides, a resident in Sheffield, makes 
& proposition, at a public meeting there, 
‘**that Mr. Roebuck be requested to move 
in the House of Commons the appointment 
of a Committee to inquire into the Baltic 
expedition of last year.”” He proceeded 
to state that he had heard such a descrip- 
tion of the letters between Sir James 


had written to Mr. Grant, the editor of 
The Morning Advertiser, who, he was in- 
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formed, had them in his possession, to send 
them to him. Mr. Grant replies thus to 
Mr. Ironsides— 
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“London, June 11, 1855. 

“Dear Sir—I had in my possession for six 
weeks the whole correspondence—not copies, but 
the originals—which passed between Sir James 
Graham and Sir Charles Napier, from the starting 
of the Baltic expedition last year until its return, 
but I returned it to Sir Charles Napier a month 
ago. Sir Charles spontaneously placed the docu- 
ments in my hands—which I need not say are of 
infinite importance—on the understanding that 
I should not allow them to go out of my sight. 
I had, however, no prohibition as to showing them 
to friends, and, had you chanced to call on me 
while they were in my possession, I should have 
had much pleasure in showing them to you. I 
have no hesitation in saying that, if I have any 
idea of what evidence is, these letters would suffice, 
with other facts of undoubted accuracy, to convict 
Sir James Graham of treason. 


“Yours truly, James Grant.” 


On the receipt of this letter Mr. Ironsides 
‘writes to Sir Charles Napier, refers to the 
statement of Mr. Grant, and asks the hon. 
and gallant Officer to let him have the let- 
ters. In reply, Sir Charles Napier sends 
the following letter to Mr. Ironsides— 


“‘ Merchistoun, Horndean, June 17, 1855. 

««Sir—Mr. Grant has told you the truth. I 
did not give those letters to him to publish, be- 
cause I might have been accused of giving my 
plans of attack to the enemy; but when it is 
decided not to attack the parts I pointed out, and 
when there is no danger of publication, I shall go 
to Lord Palmerston, and ask him if he will give 
the papers to the Ilouse; and if he refuses, I 
shall then publish them, whatever is the conse- 
*quence to myself. I have no hesitation in saying, 
had I done what Sir James Graham wished me to 
do, plainly expressed in letters both public and 
private, I should have lost Her Majesty's fleet ; 
and I think Sir James Graham deserves impeach- 
ment for goading me to do in the winter what he 
was advising me not to do inthe summer. Roe- 
buck was so successful with his Sebastopol Com- 
mittee that he ought to take up the Baltic. Sir 
James Graham has been publicly accused by me 
of perverting my letters and of endangering the 
Queen’s fleet ; and that accusation ought not to 
lie dormant. Were I in Parliament, it should not 
sleep for twenty-four hours. I do not think it 
right to send you the papers, but would be glad to 

show them to you had I an opportunity. 

**Yours truly, Cuas. Napier.’ 


The hon. and gallant Officer is the best judge 
of what amount of sleep this question may 
have deprived him ; but from the appear- 
ance of the House during the delivery of 
his speech, I do not think his sleeplessness 
extended to many hon. Members present. 
I would just observe, before proceeding 
further, that in the unlimited licence of 
publication enjoyed by the hon. and gallant 
Officer, he has advanced one charge both 
against myself and against the Govern- 
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ment with which I was connected that, if 
it were consistent with the public interests, 
I do think might with propriety be investi- 
gated before a Committee. The hon. and 
gallant Officer, not in the heat of debate, 
but in a letter addressed to the editor of 
The Times on the 10th of January in the 
present year, raises a substantial issue, 
which I should be most happy te see tried 
before any tribunal. He says— 

“TI ask, were the Government sincere in their 
wish to cripple Russia in 1854, and were they 
serious in 1855 ? for certainly no one—judging by 
their actions, could think so.” 

Now, that is a point fairly raised and 
broadly stated, and certainly nothing could 
be more satisfactory to me, if it were pos- 
sible, than that it should be fairly examin- 
ed. Again, the hon. and gallant Officer 
has expressed his opinion, first stated in his 
letter to Mr. Ironsides, and repeated to- 
night, that my correspondence with him 
contains proof of treasons of which I have 
been guilty. A more grave accusation 
could not be brought against any man, and 
certainly I am under a difficulty, the Go- 
vernment refusing an inquiry, as to the 
course which, consistently with my public 
duty, it is open for me to take. I think, 
as the matter now stands, it is an excep- 
tional case, and, although most reluctant 
to read my own private letters, which I 
think are my own property, yet, in pre- 
sent circumstances, I deem myself com- 
pelled to trouble the House with some 
extracts from my correspondence with the 
hon. and gallant Officer. It will be open 
to him to assent to my using his answers if 
he thinks fit. [Sir Cartes Narizer: Use 
everything you like.] But before I pro- 
ceed to this point I shall refer to what fell 
from the hon. and gallant Officer with 
respect to the evidence which he said I 
gave before the Sebastopol Committee re- 
lative to the use of private letters. With 
the permission of the House I shall read a 
portion of that evidence. There was a 
private letter written by me on the 25th of 
October, 1854, to Admiral Dundas, who 
was then in command of the Black Sea 
fleet. That letter was made a public do- 
cument by being referred to and quoted in 
a dispatch to Admiral Dundas, dated Ad- 
miralty, 28th of December, 1854, which I 
read before the Sebastopol Committee, at 
the same time stating that I should not 
have felt myself at liberty to use the pri- 
vate letter of the 25th of October, had it 
not, by the dispatch of the 28th, been 
made a public document, and had I not 
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received the sanction of the noble Vis- 
count at the head of the Government to 
my production of it. The Chairman then 
asked— 

“© You state that you would not have felt your- 
self at liberty to use it if it had not been made 
a public document by the dispatch of the 28th; 
but is not any private document relating to pubiic 
matters public ?—I conceive not ; I conceive that 
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lant Officer is most anxious that truth 
should be stated unreservedly in this 
/matter. I am sorry thus early in what 
I have to address to the House to state 
‘that a misunderstanding on a matter of 
‘fact exists between the hon. and gallant 
Admiral and myself. If I did not mis- 
apprehend him, I think he stated that I 


no person has a right to use a private letter with- | promised him the command of the Baltic 
out the consent of the writer, whether that gentle-| fleet in November, 1853. Am I right 


man be in office or out of it. in so understanding the hon. and gallan 
“Is not that a private letter of your own /— ie gs & 


+... Officer ? 
The letter of the 25th of October was a private | y gee 
letter, written by me to Admiral Dundas, but 1, Sm CHARLES NAPIER: The faets 


should not have used that letter had it not been are these:—The right hon. Baronet wrote 
made public by the dispatch which I have just | to me in February, 1854, that he had ap- 
~~ Not if it related to public matters ?@—Certainly pointed Admiral Fansh awe to the command 
not; I should not consider myself at liberty, with | of the American station, and that it was 
reference to the conduct of admirals with whom his intention—I quote from memory—to 
I corresponded, on an occasion like this to make keep-me at home lest a war might break 
use of my private correspondence,” | out, and if there should be no war to send 
This extract from my evidence will show me to Sheerness. I saw the right hon. 
the value of the statement made by the , Baronet the next day, and put this ques- 
hon, and gallant Officer that I declared tion to him, ‘* Am | to understand you to 
before the Sebastopol Committee that pri- | mean that I am not to go to America, be- 
vate letters might be made publie docu-' cause, in the event of war, you intend to 
ments at the will of the Admiralty. [Sir | appoint me to a command in the Baltic, 
C. Narier: You were so reported in the and in the event of no war to send me to 
newspapers,| So much for the evidence | Sheerness?’ His reply was, ‘* Yes.” 

before the Sebastopol Committee; and to! Sin JAMES GRAHAM: I have by 
the principle there laid down I have al-'| me the copy of a letter written by myself 


ready told the House it was my wish to’ to the hon. and gallant Officer on the 11th 
adhere, were not the cireumstances of this | of February. The hon. and gallant Officer 


ease very peculiar. I have shown the | was very instant in his applications to me 
House the use already made of my pri-| for the appointment to this command, I 
vate correspondence, without my consent, | have his letters here; but I shall not use 


by the hon. and gallant Member. I have 
told the House that I would be glad to 


have this question referred to any tribu- | 
nal, with the whole of the correspondence, | 


public or private; but the House. has 
heard objections from official authority— 
the head of the Admiralty—to the institu- 
tion of any such inquiry; and now it only 
remains for me, in vindication of the truth, 
to which the hon. and gallant Member for 
Southwark attaches so much importance, 
and to avoid that special pleading which 
the hon. and gallant Member, is so anxious 
to deprecate, though, perhaps, I should have 
little difficulty in proving, were I to refer 


to the Report of our proceedings last year, | 


that such artifices are not unknown in the 
debates of this House—to read with the per- 
mission of the House two or three of my pri- 
vate letters addressed to the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral. I shall commence with the 
circumstances which attended the appoint- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Admiral to 
the command of the Baltic fleet at the com- 


mencement of 1854. The hon. and gal- 


Sir James Graham 


them unless he presses me to do so. He- 
urged me very much to give him the ap- 
pointment; he held out many inducements 
why I should do so, intimating, among 
other things, that his popularity in the 
service was such that his appointment 
would lead to an early influx of sailors to 
the fleet; and he adduced many reasons 
why, both on account of public grounds 
and personal merit, the command was due 
to him. I declined upon more than one 
occasion an interview with the gallant 
Admiral, and he complained of my re- 
luctance to see him as inconsistent with 
the respect which I then felt for him. 
Upon the 11th of February, therefore, I 
wrote to him this letter—[Sir C. Napier: 
Read the letter of the 24th of November. | 
I have not that letter here, but the hon. 
and gallant Officer is at perfect liberty to 
read it if he pleases. I will read my letter 
of the 11th of February in answer to the 
applications which he made to me, urging 
that the appointment should be given to 
him. It is as follows :— 
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** Admiralty, Feb. 11, 1854. 

“My dear Sir Charles—The appointment to 
the command of the North Sea fleet is a very 
serious affair, and cannot be decided in a hurry. 
While the question is pending there is no use 
in discussing it with you; and this is the reason 
why I have avoided a personal interview, not in- 
tending to mark any want of respect, but desirous 
to prevent any needless disappointment. War 
is not declared; no fleet is yet assembled; and 
no final arrangements are at present concluded. 
In these circumstances it is not in my power 
to make any communication to you at this mo- 


ment. 
“ Vice Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B.” 


So matters stood on the 11th of February. 
In the performance of my duty, however, 
having consulted with my colleagues in 
the Cabinet and taken Her Majesty’s 
pleasure with respect to the appointment, 
I notified to the gallant Admiral, some- 
where about the 23rd of February, that 
he had been selected to that high com- 
mand. I had an interview with the gal- 
lant Admiral at the same time, and inti- 
mated that circumstance to him, and upon 
the 24th of February the impressions which 
were produced by that interview were con- 
veyed to the gallant Admiral in the follow- 
ing letter :— 
“ Admiralty, February 24, 1854, 

“ My dear Sir Charles—The conversation which 
I had with you yesterday has left on my mind the 
painful impression, that the means which the Ad- 
miralty has provided for fitting out and manning 
the North Sea fleets are, in your opinion, insuffi- 
cient for the occasion, and unequal to an encounter 
with the Russians on fair terms. 

“ T have done my best to provide a force which 
I consider adequate to the duty to be performed ; 
and every exertion which this Board considers ne- 
cessary will be made without intermission. You 
urged on me the propriety of offering bounty, of 
transferring the seamen from the Queen’s yacht 
to the flagship, and of inviting the gentlemen of 
England to forego their summer’s amusement on 
the sea and to lay up their yachts. 
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“ These are signs of distress, which I consider | 
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this Board and the Commander in Chief of the 
Baltic fleet cannot work well together. 
“T am, yours very faithfully, 
“J.R.G. Granam. 
“ Vice Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.0.B,” 


Now, Sir, to that letter I received an an- 
swer from the gallant Admiral, which I 
have here; but it is his letter, not mine, 
and whether I shall read it to the House 
depends upon the wish of the gallant Ad- 
niral, 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER:. Certainly ; 
read it; and the letter of the 24th of No- 
vember also. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: I have al- 
ready said that I have not that letter here. 
I will, however, read the gallant Admiral’s 
answer to mine of the 24th of February. 
It is as follows :— 


“18, Albemarle Street, February 24, 1854, 

“ My dear Sir James—I thought it my duty to 
point out to you what I thought the best way of 
manning the fleet, to insure a great, glorious, 
and speedy victory over the Russians, 

“T never made difficulties when service was re- 
quired, and after a long life spent in honour, I am 
not going to make them now, 

“*T should consider myself a coward and un- 
worthy of holding Her Majesty's Commission 
were I to decline any service, be it ever so des- 
perate. 

** Lord Nelson never declined service, no more 
shall I, particularly after the confidence you 
placed in me; but, with the means at my dispo- 
sal, will do all I can for the honour and glory of 
my Queen and country, which shall not be tar- 
nished in my hands ; and I certainly have no ap- 
prehension of failing either in good-will or hearty 
coneurrence with the Board of Admiralty, 

**T am, my dear Sir James, very faithfully 
yours, “ Cuaptes Napier.” 


To that letter I immediately returned the 
following reply :—- 

“My dear Sir Charles—I do not anticipate 
that I shall ask you to undertake any ‘ desperate’ 
service ; and when I offered you this command, I 
was certain that the honour of the country and of 


impolitic and unnecessary, and which I cannot | the flag — be “a confided me Es. Lee 
sanction. | apparent distrust of the means which I coul 
i d = rota Cusgitet with the peupinetons place at your pe gees! the peor corre of ome 
whic ave nm made and are In progress, and lf , uneasiness On my part, our no as dissipa 
you have not entire confidence in the strength of | all doubt and apprehension, and I shall be most 
the combined forces of France and England, you | happy to see you at the Admiralty to-morrow at 
had better say so to meat once, and decline to ac- | eleven o’clock, when we will discuss the arrange- 
cept a command which, in your opinion, would | ments which it will be necessary to make. 
not redound to your honour or to the safety of; “1am, my dear Sir oF: pas ed faith- 
your country. | fully, : “J. . GRawAM. 
“Tt will be far better that you should refuse! ‘ Vice Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B.” 
the offer of this command thau undertake it with | u 
any such misgivings. | Now, Sir, I shall frankly tell the House 
_ “ Ihave marked my confidence in you by offer- why I hesitated long before I advised my 
ing it; | xen decline 4 oy ourent ro te insuffi- | colleagues and Her Majesty to appoint the 
ciency of the means which will be placed at your’ gallant Admiral to that command. I did 


disposal, I t ende to make some other | < 
aitaemans bs feos crsiiil. ‘ hesitate long, and I will tell the House the 


* Without a good-will and hearty concurrence, |, reason why. The House will remember 
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that on a former evening the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark talked very 
contemptuously of coast-guardsmen, with 
bald heads and spectacles. Now, Sir, I 
had the honour of some private acquaint- 
ance with that gallant Officer very many 
years ago, and landsman as I am, and 
ignorant of naval affairs as I may be, I 
had imbibed very much the opinion from 
himself, that after sixty no admiral was 
really so efficient in time of war as he 
himself might desire to be—certainly not 
so efficient as he himself had been. If I 
am not mistaken, I have heard the hon. 
and gallant Officer say in early youth that 
he would never think of going to sea after 
he was sixty years of age. That was in 
conversation ; but when I first went to the 
Admiralty the hon. and gallant Officer was 
so good as to extend to me his advice— 
I had almost said ‘his tuition”—in the 
important office to which I was raised un- 
expectedly in 1851 ; and, great with the 
pen as well as with the sword, the hon. 
and gallant Officer has published frequently 
and largely. I hold in my hand a book, 
written by the hon. and gallant Officer, 
with the high-sounding title of The Navy, 
which contains a series of letters written 
by Admiral Sir Charles Napier, and edited 
by the highest literary authority, his rela- 
tive, Major General Sir William Napier, 
to various First Lords of the Admiralty, 
including Lord Melville, the Duke of Cla- 
rence, Lord Auckland, myself—an humble 
individual among such company—the Earl 
of Minto; Lord John Russell, the Earl of 
Ellenborough, Lord Palmerston, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, and though last, not least, the 
editor of Zhe Times. Now, this is in 1831. 
It is no private communication, no docu- 
ment of doubtful authority, uncertain in 
its use, and not deliberately given to the 
public; but it is a letter addressed to my- 
self on May 17, 1831, and the hon. and 
gallant Admiral says— 

“Rely upon it, Sir, that the generality of men 
of sixty years of age are not fit for captains; as 
admirals, there is greater scope for the mind, and 
the signal for exercise will show him what ships 
are in order and what are not. But most men of 
that age are too old for dash and enterprise. Lord 
Nelson fought the battle of the Nile at thirty- 
nine, Copenhagen at forty-two, and was killed at 
forty-seven. Had he been seventy, you would 
probably not have heard of either one or the 
other, When a man’s body begins to shake, the 
mind follows ; and he is always the last to find it 
out.” 

That was written by the hon. and gallant 
Officer in the vigour of comparative youth 


Sir James Graham 
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and in a time of peace; but now time 
vances, and what continues to be the 
nion of the hon. and gallant Officer ? 
is a letter to the late Mr. Hume, dated ¢ 
28th of February, 1837. He repeats { 
proposition which he offered to me ag 
Nelson :— 


“ Fought the battle of the Nile at thirty-nj 
Copenhagen at forty-two, and was killed at 
seven. Had he not been an admiral till gj 
much doubt whether you would have either hear 
of the battle of the Nile, or. Copenhagen ; aj 
the battle of Trafalgar most certainly would ny 
have been fought in the manner it was,” 


[Sir C. Naprer: Hear, hear!] Will & 
hon. and gallant Gentleman say “ Hey 
hear,”’ to the next passage ? 


‘“‘ There is a great difference between the com 
mand of a fleet and a seat in the House of Co. 
mons. A man of sixty may talk to the How 
for two or three hours, though exposed to { 
wit, the sarcasm, and the yawns of his opponent 
and still preserve his nerve and power of oratoy 
much beyond that age ;”— 


Then comes an allusion to trying circu 
stances which are all foreseen by the bo 
and gallant Officer :— 

— But an admiral, in command of a fleet, by 
not only his enemy to look after, but he hy 
charge of that fleet among rocks, shoals, le 
shores, storms, and tempests; and it requir 
youth and health to support him in all his dif. 
culties.” 


But it does not stop here. As time ab 
vances the hon. and gallant Officer address 
his opinions to the Naval Commission » 
pointed in 1839. Full of honest zeal fw 
the service, the Duke of Wellington pr 
sided over that Commission, and the ho. 
and gallant Officer addresses a letter 
the secretary. He says this of Lord Nd. 
son—that bright example rightly cherishel 
in the recollection of every naval office 
and every grateful Englishman :— 


“‘ Lord Nelson fought the battle of the Nile a 
thirty-nine, Copenhagen at forty-two, and Trafil 
gar at forty-seven ; many men of his age woull 
have done the same thing; but I doubt whethe 
Lord Nelson himself, between sixty and seventy, 
would have attempted either the Nile or Cope 
hagen ; and most certainly, at that time of lif, 
he would not have fought the battle of Trafalgr 
in the way he did. He died at forty-seven, leaviy 
a brilliant example to follow, but which exampl 
will never be followed by one man in a hundre, 
unless he has youth on his side.” 


These were very solemn warnings, ail 
from my early acquaintance with the ho. 
and gallant Gentleman, before the closed 
the French revolutionary war, I was awat 
by contrasting his age with my own, thi 
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» had the awful limit of sixty |or indirectly to sanction compulsory ser- 
rs, so dangerous to the public service. | vice. I had the assistance of my right 
But if the doubt of what, for the public | hon. and gallant Friend the First Naval 
service, it was prudent to do had not Lord of the Admiralty—assistance for 
arisen, there was in this very book a letter which I can never be sufficiently grateful, 
to another First Lord of the Admiralty and which, I think, constitutes a debt of 
paving a personal bearing on the appoint- | gratitude on the part of the public. The 
ment of the hon. and gallant Officer. In exertions of my right hon. and gallant 


aletter to Lord Minto, dated March, 1837, Friend, which were unremitting, convinced 
he says— me that if a fair trial were given, without 


. 
«A man made an admiral at forty, in constant | ® shade of compulsion, the fleet would be 
employment, with good health, good nerves, and | manned, I consequently resisted the Pro- 
of an active enterprising character, may hold|clamation. I resisted the’ offer of double 
ora fod etre ~ -_ ce has | bounty, intimately connected as it was 
been on shore or a considerabie number Of years, . . 
od tduenabl, vanes hove thie nerves | with compulsory service. The fears of the 
somuch relaxed that it is quite impossible he can | hon. and gallant Admiral were not rea- 
command a fleet with the energy that is necessary | lised. The hopes and expectations of the 
at the commencement of a war ; he may do well | Board of Admiralty were not disappointed, 
enough in peace, but war is quite another thing, / and my right hon. and gallant Friend 


and ene rose heed 4 ad pees co? one 4 (Sir M. Berkeley) succeeded in manning the 


yerses, there will be such a flame lit up through- | British fleet in a time incredibly short. 
out the country, that the Lord have mercy upon | In passing, I will say that I fully admit 
the First Lord of the Admiralty for the time | the wisdom of the objections which were 
being. taken early by the hon. and gallant Officer 
I think the House will agree with me, after |(Sir C. Napier) to the Proclamation in 
what I have read of the solemn warnings ad- | question, and, feeling the foree of those 
ministered to myself, to the Military Com- | objections, in 1854 I myself proposed a 
nission, and to First Lords of the Admi- | modification of it, to which the House was 
ralty in times of peace, that we were justi- | pleased to give its assent, and the objec- 
fied in hesitating before we recommended | tionable portion of the law is now altered. 
our colleagues to give the hon. and gallant; After the Baltic fleet was named for the 
Officer the appointment. But, Sir, these | Baltic service, the Royal Albert, a three- 
difficulties having been one by one over- | decker, was in.the year 1854 named for 
come, I had to consider, in concert with | service in the Black Sea. That ship went 
the hon, and gallant Officer, when appoint- | out as the flagship of a gallant officer in 
ed to the command, the objections he had | no respect inferior, either in experience or 
taken to the manning of the fleet. The| in judgment, to the hon. and gallant Ad- 
hon, and gallant Officer, with laudable fore-| miral opposite. [Sir C. Napier: Hear, 
sight and prudence, thought that a Rus-|hear!] And I would propose to the hon. 
sian fleet of twenty-eight sail of the line | and gallant Officer whether he means to 
was @ force not to be despised. When| say the Royal Albert, manned: by volun- 
pressed to enter the Baltic with twelve sail | teers after the Baltic service was supplied, 
of the line and a large number of screws | was unfit for the service, or unfit to be sent 
~though the Russians had no screw ships | into battle by a British Board of Admiralty? 
—he more than once represented that the | Let him consult Sir Edmund Lyons on this 
force was inadequate. He stated that the | point. I will not try issue on Sir Edmund’s 
fleet was very ill-manned. Now, Sir, I do |answer. So much-for the objections re- 
not deny that the hon. and gallant Officer | specting the manning of the fleet. The 
d upon me, in the interviews to which | next point taken by the hon. and gallant 
have referred, the propriety of issuing a! Admiral was, that the ships were unfit to 
Proclamation based upon the Act of Par-| go into action. He has read part of his 
liament which I had the honour of intro- letters, in which he made use of expressions 
ducing. But no such Proclamation could! more than once, that there were in the 
have been issued, with offer of bounty on | fleet under his command ships unfit to go 
the one hand, without compulsory service into action. The Board of Admiralty at 
on the other, if within the time limited | once called upon him as a point of duty to 
sailors did not come in. I was not pre-| specify those ships—‘ to specify” were 
pared at the first commencement of the | the words used in the letter addressed to 
war, before the necessity had been demon- | him. How did he meet that request? He 





strated, to urge the Government directly | went off about discipline being improved 
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by exercise, and spoke of the great pains 
taken by the captains with their respective 
crews. The Admiralty requested that a 
report of the state of the ships should be 
returned to the Admiralty, pointing out 
such defects as were the subject of com- 
plaint, and he gives as an excuse for not 
sending home the list that it was not easily 
prepared. The hon. and gallant Officer now 
talks in respectful terms of the captains un- 
der his command. Though I have his pri- 
vate letters in my hand, I will not be so un- 
generous as to read to the House and give 
to the public the confidential communica- 
tions made by the gallant Admiral with 
respect to the conduct of several captains, 
some nearly at the top of the list, in which 
he declared, giving their names, that he 
thought them unfit for their commands, 
and that it was hopeless for them to try 
to amend; and in which he proposed to 
me that he should be at liberty to make 
signal, in presence of the whole fleet, ‘ Go 
home! Yow are no use to me here.” I 
resisted so harsh a measure. I have the 
letters here. I will not, as I have just 


said, be so ungenerous as to prodace them. 
If I did produce them they would create a 
degree of ill-will against the hon. and gal- 


lant Member such as I am sure he could 
not: confront. I will not betray names. 
It was a confidential communication to me. 
It is very easy now to say that the cap- 
tains were first-rate officers. The private 
communications to me respecting these 
first-rate officers bear quite another inter- 
pretation, and I state postively that what- 
ever the hon. and gallant Member may now 
find it convenient to say in public, those 
were not the representations which he 
made to me in private. I stated to him 
that I would support his authority to the 
utmost, but I was not prepared to sanc- 
tion the ships being sent home—the ships 
and crews being efficient. I stated that if 
he would gravely and specially report to 
the Board that he thought certain captains 
should be superseded, I had so much re- 
fiance upon his justice and authority that 
his wishes should be met, but it must be 
by superseding the officers, and not by 
sending the ships and crews home. 

Now, Sir, another point made by the hon. 
and gallant Member was, that there were 
no pilots on board the fleet. 


perfect as of those who have more ready 
access to official documents, but I think 
wy right hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 

. Berkeley) who was my colleague, will 
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I am speak- | 
ing from a recollection, perhaps, not so | 
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| confirni me that great exertions were tads, 
[Sir C. Napwer: I said so.] The best 
pilots, and those best acquainted with the 
navigation of the Baltic, were sought out 
by the Admiralty long before war way 
declared. [Sir C. Narrer: I said 80] 
I am glad the hon. and gallant Office 
makes that admission. I understood hig 
to say that there were no pilots competéni 
to lead the fleet to its scene of action, 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER : I said that, 
when we arrived in the Downs, the grestep 
part of the pilots wanted to go home, and 
did go home. There were only eight lef, 
and we found them good for nothing, | 
say so still. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM : The lion, and 
gallant Officer referred to a particula 
ship, the Monarch. Now, on board the 
Monarch was a person who had made si 
voyages between Hull and Cronstadt; and 
who had for four years been master of g 
steamer plying between Cronstadt and 
Sweaborg. In addition to that, in the month 
of February and March, the moment the 
Baltic was open, a steamer of war was fitted 
out by the Board of Admiralty, and com. 
munications made to the Trinity Housés of 
London and of Hull—a precaution unét. 
ampled in the former history of the navil 
service—and about twenty most expericnedd 
masters, recommended by those Tritiity 
Houses, were sent through the Cattegat, 
through the Sound, into the Baltic, for the 
very purpose of making themselves mastets 
of the navigation, I do give the hon, and 
gallant Officer the highest credit for the 
able manner in which he led a numerous 
fleet of ships of very great draught of 
water through the Great Belt into thé 
Baltic, a most difficult operation. I asctile 
—not exclusively, for I am disposed to give 
him the utmost credit for his skill aud 
ability on that occasion—but I aseribe 4 
large portion of that success to the abifify 
and knowledge of the pilots who were 
placed on board his ships. Now, Sit, !' 
have been blamed for recommending cat 
tion to the hon. and gallant Officer, and he 
rather taunts me with having restrained hi 
ardour when he first went into the 
although he also charges me with gous 
him on as winter approached. [Sir ©. 
Naprer: Hear, hear!] Allusion has been 
made to an important circumstance by the 
hon. and gallant Officer who unwillin 
seconded the Motion—and I do not know 
now whether he withdraws his support, 
for he seconded it under a misapprebét- 





sion ; but I know he reprobated the sigial 
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made by the hon. and gallant Admiral to 
his feet. When was that signal made ? 
It was made on the day when the declara- 
tion of war arrived, and with the permis- 
sion of the House I will read the words of 
the signal. It ran thus :-— 


“Lads, war is declared, with a bold and nume- 
rous enemy to meet. Should they offer us battle, 
you know how to dispose of them: should they 
remain in port, we must try and get at them. 


Suecess depends on the quickness and precision of 
your fire, i. lads, sharpen your cutlasses, and 


the day’s your own.” 


Now, contrast that signal with the signal 
of the great model of the navy—so ré- 
by the hon. and gallant officer him- 

self, and so regarded by his fellow-coun- 
en; contrast that signal with Nel- 
son’s signal on the morning of the battle of 
,—‘‘ England expects that every 

man will do his duty,’’—that memorable 
signal which has become household words 
the exhortation of every British pareut 
who sends forth his son into the world, no 
er what his future avocation may be. 
Contrast that signal with the signal made 
by the hon. and gallant Admiral, and then 
you will have the measure of the differ- 
nee between Nelson and the would-be hero 

of the Baltic. I think that was a signal 
which led the fleet to expect a most daring 
enterprise—that even skulking behind for- 
resses under cover of strong batteries 
would be of no avail to the enemy; they 
ere to be led to’ the attack, they were to 
sharpen their cutlasses, and he promised 
he day should be their own. I ean only 
ell the hon. and gallant Officer that my 
political cowardice was such that I was 
med at his signal. I feared some very 

rash undertaking was about to commence, 
and I thought it prudent to tell the gallant 
Admiral that we did not wish or intend to 
send him on any desperate service, and I 
hought it my duty to restrain his honest 
veal. That was only at the first commence- 
ment of the Baltic campaign. Now, Sir, this 
brings me to the hon. and gallant officer’s 
lispatch, dated May 30, off Hango Head, 
n which he says that he thinks, upon re- 
rence to the plans, that Sweaborg is un- 
ttackable either by land or sea. [Sir C. 
WaPigR: Hear, hear!] The hon. and gal- 
nt Officer told the House to remember 
lates. I also beg the House to remember 
lates. This report is dated May 30. 
Now, the House will remember the hon. 
ind gallant Officer read'a part of a direc- 
lion from the Admiralty in the autumn 
if 1854, when the matter was brought 
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in question, in which he was requested 
to report to the Admiralty when he 
made a personal reconnaissance of Swea- 
borg, what was the ship in which it was 
made, and on what day it was made, and 
what was the nature of the reconnaissance, 
The hon. and gallant Officer did not read 
the answer in full, but he will excuse me 
for saying he has evaded that answer alto- 
gether. He admits that on the 30th of 
May, when he made that report, he had 
not been nearer than eight miles. [Sir C. 
Napier: I had not been there at all.} 
Exactly so. The hon. and gallant Officer 
said on the 30th of May that Sweaborg 
was unattackable by sea or by land, he 
being within eight miles of the place, and 
not having gone close in to reconnoitre. 
[Sir C. Naprer: I was not within 100 
miles of it.] The gallant Officer was dis- 
tinetly asked by the Board of Admiralty 
whether he had been close to Sweaborg on 
the 30th of May. Now this is what the 
hon. and gallant Officer wrote on the 13th 
of November :— 


“T beg to acquaint their Lordships when the 
port and works of Sweaborg were inspected by me, 
I beg to inform them I anchored off Sweaborg 
on the 12th of June, close to the outer shoals, 
about eight miles off. All the beacons were re- 
moved, and it was.impossible to approach. nearer, 
I sent.in the master of the fleet and two steamers 
to search for a passage. I intended to inform 
myself the next day by a further examination, but 
the French fleet appeared, and I to join 
them.” 


Not after a personal reconnaissance, but 
with the plans and charts of Sweaborg in 
his hands. [Sir C. Narrer: No such 
thing.] I quote the words of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral. It is for him to 
contradict if I am wrong in saying that he 
never closely reconnoitred Sweaborg until 
the 23rd of September. [Sir C. Naprer : 
Hear, hear!] Does the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman admit that? [Sir C. 
Narter: Yes, not close.] Well; then, if 
the hon. and gallant Officer had, on the 
13th of June, gore in and made a personal 
reconnaissance, as he did’ on the 23rd' of 
September, in company with General 
Jones, and had‘ made in May that report 
to the Admiralty which he did make on 
the 24th of September, it would have been 
quite possible for the Admiralty in the 
course of that summer, or before the close - 
of the autumn, to send out all the appli- 
ances which he might have deemed to be 
requisite. I ascribe the whole difference 
which has arisen’ between the hon: and 
gallant Officer and the Board of Admiralty 
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to his neglect in not making a personal | naval reconnaissance; and, upon thy 
reconnaissance of Sweaborg until so late a | opinion the Government, acting in pe 
period as September 24. That brings me | fect concert with the Government ¢ 
to another point. The hon. and gallant | France, ordered the matter to be » 
‘Officer has thought fit to impute motives, | ferred to a council of war. It is sai 
and has said that the change of views on that the views of the Admiralty ch 
the part of the Admiralty with respect to | with the fluctuation of affairs in the Blag 
an attack upon Sweaborg was caused by | Sea, and were influenced by a suppose 
the delusive expectations which were raised success at Sebastopol. Now, the hon. ay 
by the false report of the fall of Sebastopol. | gallant Admiral likes truth, and fortunatey 
Now, the hon. and gallant Member likes | dates sometimes are useful in establishi 
dates. General Jones’s report was received | the truth. [Sir C. Narrer: Yes, whe 
at the Admiralty on September 4, enclosed they are properly stated.] The opinion ¢ 
without comment in an official letter from | Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and Gener 
the hon. and gallant Admiral. The re- | Mel was received onthe 11th of September, 
port was dated August 29, a reconnais- | and on the 12th the order was sent ton 
sance, made by Sir Harry Jones alone, | consider the whole question, and the hon, 
having taken place on the 23rd, and the and gallant Admiral was reminded in thy 
plans of attack bore date August 25. The dispatch that the destruction of Swea 
Government had selected Sir Harry Jones ; had always been regarded by Her Maj 
to go out as a military assistant to the hon. | ty’s Government as a matter of the utmos 
and gallant Officer in the various operations | importance ever since the commencement 


which were expected to take place ; he 
being an officer of the highest merit and 
experience, and one upon whose opinion 
the utmost reliance could be placed. That 
gallant officer having closely. reconnoitred 
Sweaborg on the 29th of August, a duty 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman op- 
posite, although he was the naval Com- 
mander in Chief, appears up to that time 
to have altogether omitted, expressed the 
strongest possible opinion that a plan which 
he described in detail, but which I am sure 
the House will not expect me to repeat, a 
plan for a combined operation of sea and 
land forces to the extent of 5,000 men, 
would, he felt confident, lead to success, 
and that in seven days. That report was 
received on the 4th of Sptember, and I re- 
garded it as being of so much importance 
that, on the 9th of that month, after the 
Cabinet had been consulted on the subject, 
I ordered it to be referred to a council of 
war. Marshal Baraguay d’Hilliers and 
General Niel, two of the most distinguished 
officers in the French service, had, unlike 
the gallant Admiral opposite, considered it 
their duty also to make a close personal re- 
connaissance of Sweaborg, and they came 
to a conclusion not quite identical with that 
arrived at by General Jones—but to the 
conclusion that an attack made with suffi- 
cient boldness, by naval means alone, with- 
_ out the co-operation of a military force, 
could be successful, and, indeed, that the 
fortress would not hold out for more than 
two hours. That was the opinion of two 
distinguished military officers after a close 
reconnaissance, and in the absence of any 
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of the war. Now, with regard to th 
views of the Government being change 
by events in the Crimea. Why, Sir, as] 
have said, this order was sent on the 12h 
of September, and the British army di 
not land in the Crimea until the 15th, ani 
the battle of the Alma was not fought 
until the 20th of that month. Now, le 
us consider the question as regards th 
plan proposed by General Jones. Genenl 
Jones writes— 

“ After a careful reconnaissance, the only mod 

which appears to present itself with any prospet 
of success, is by a heavy bombardment from: 
combined operation by land and sea.” [Her 
follows the plan.] “The above is merely an ou 
line of what is possible, practicable, and of easy 
execution. Should everything prow 
favourable, the operation ought not to take mor 
than seven or eight days. The closed 
the summer may, probably, be considered th 
best for bombarding Sweaborg, as the winter fd 
lowing close on the destruction of the publie este 
blishments and buildings would preclude the pw 
sibility of repairing or rebuilding them durings 
northern winter.” 
On the 24th of September the gallant 
Admiral was induced, by the represents 
tion of a military officer, to examine th 
fortress himself for the first time, an 
General Jones, accompanying him, says 
| in the strongest manner, that he— 





“Sees nothing to induce him to alter his oy 
| hion as to the nature of. an attack, with a ver 
| to the destruction of the arsenal and establist 


ments.” 


|'These reports of a general officer do 1 
| appear to have been very acceptable to the 
gallant Admiral, for afterwards, when Ge 
/neral Jones, who had taken part in th 
} 


. 
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97 
operations against Bomarsund, requested 
the gallant Admiral to allow him a steamer 
to reconnoitre Cronstadt—and a more mo- 
dest request could not have been made— 
he was peremptorily refused, and upon 
that refusal General Jones asked for per- 
mission to return to England. All this, 
however, is merely in passing, and I wish 
now to say a word or two about Bomar- 
sund. Do I rightly understand the hon. 
and gallant Admiral when I believe him to 
say that he did not wish for the assistance 
of any military foree in attacking Bomar- 


sund 

Si CHARLES NAPIER: That is 
what I did say. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: IT should be 
sorry to read any private letters addressed 
tome by the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
without his permission. 

Sm CHARLES NAPIER: You are 
at perfect liberty to read any letter if you 
read it all. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Very well; I 
vill, then, read two extracts from letters 
addressed to me by the hon. and gallant 
Admiral. The House will bear in mind 
that the hon. and gallant Admiral now 
states that he did not require the co-opera- 
tion of a land force at Bomarsund. Now, 
on the 10th of June, 1854, he writes to 
me— 

“T have anticipated you about the Aland 


Islands. Sullivan has made a complete survey of 


them, and been up to Bomarsund, which he finds 
very strong, but requiring a large land force to 
attack it. ‘There is a large harbour, quite land- 
locked, where the whole fleet could anchor; but 
there is not room alongside the batteries for ships 
enough to attack it without a land force. 
Sweden would.come forward it would be different ; 
orif you can send a land force of 10,000 men it 
could be done.’ ” 


That was on the 10th of June, and the 
gallant Admiral evidently considered the 
subject more deeply, and on the 12th he 
again writes— 

“Captain Sullivan returned after having made 


acomplete survey of Bomarsund, which he re- | 


ports as very strong. He was well received on 
the islands by the inhabitants. By all accounts 
the garrison consists of 2,200 men. It is a solid 
granite work of two tiers of guns, supported by 
three round towers, and he does not think there 
would be water enough for large ships, and not 


room enough for such a force as would be ade- | 


quate to reduce it; but a land force could be sent 
to great advantage, supported by the ships, and 
there is a secure harbour which would hold all 
the fleet. If 10,000 men could be spared I think 
it might be reduced, which would be a great 
triumph, but no time should be lost.” 


Now, in consequence of that letter of the 


gallant Admiral, more than 10,000 aad 
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| were sent in order to render success in the 
| attack upon Bomarsund certain, as the 
gallant Admiral expressed the opinion that 
an attack might succeed if supported by 
10,000 troops. Now, Sir, disputes like 
this, between British admirals and British 
generals, with reference to attacks upon 
forts, I am sorry to say, have taken place 
| before, and the present is not the first 
| occasion upon which a British admiral has 
| abused a military colleague. I will just 
read to the House a passage from a mo- 
| dern history which shows what was the 
| nature of the quarrel which took place 
between Admiral Vernon and General 


| Wentworth on the occasion of the siege 


of Carthagena. Lord Stanhope, in writing 
| of Admiral Vernon, says— 

‘* He became a great favourite with the. multi- 
| tude, who were, like himself, impatient for peace, 
| and prone to ider the noisiest patriot the 
‘most sincere. On the breaking out of the war, 
| he was appointed an admiral and commander of 
| the West Indian squadron by the very Minister 

whom he had assailed, from the same concession 
to popular clamour which had produced the war 
| itself. Ie was undoubtedly a good officer, so far 
as courage, enterprise, and experience can con- 
stitute that character; but he was harsh and 
| haughty to his inferiors, untoward with his equals, 
| mutinous and railing to all placed above him in 
authority.” 





| The character given of him by Horace Wal- 
pole is that “he was a noisy, brawling admi- 
_ral, whose reputation was greater than his 
courage, and whose courage was far great- 
er than his sense.”” Unfortunately, these 
' quarrels between admirals and generals are 
not unfrequent in the military and naval 
annals of the country. But, leaving these 
| historical recollections, I come now to a 
moot point—mooted again to-night by the 
hon. and gallant Officer the Member for 
Christchurch (Admiral Walcott)—whether 
stone walls are or are not really assailable 
by ships? Now, the bright example of 
| she Agamemnon in the attack upon Fort 
| Constantine leads me to think that, with 
skill and great courage, it is possible, under 
special cireumstances, to attack stone walls 
and fortresses with ships, though it is, I 
am willing to confess, a perilous operation. 
I am left, however, in perfect uncertainty 
as to what is the deliberate opinion of the 
hon, and gallant Officer (Sir C. Napier) on 
this subject. Writing on the 8th of Janu- 
ary in the present year a letter to The 
Times, from which 1 have already quoted 
—[Sir C. Narrer: I wrote no letter of 
that date.] The hon. and gallant Officer’s 
memory is very treacherous as to what has 
occurred even very lately. This letter was 
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written on the 8th January, 1856, and pub- 
lished in The Times on the 10th of ‘that 
month. [Sir C. Napier: Oh, yes; I re- 
erga The hon. and gallant Officer 
said, he did not write a letter of that date ; 
but a little reflection has taught him that 
he is wrong. This letter enters fully into 
the question as to the attack on stone walls 
by ships, and here is the result of his long 
experience—not, remember, contained in 
a speech, but in a letter deliberately writ- 
ten. He says:—‘‘I served fifteen years 
last war, and it never was the custom for 
ships to approach batteries at all.’’ That 
is the assertion in the letter. Now I think 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment is somewhat under a misappre- 
hension with reference to the advice given 
by the hon. and gallant Officer as to the 
attack on Acre. I have heard it said that 
successful attack was owing to the advice 
given by the hon. and gallant Member. 
Now, on inquiry, I am assured that the 
reverse is exactly true; that the hon. and 
gallant Officer counselled Admiral Stop- 
ford not to attack Acre, and upon the very 
grounds stated in his letter to The Times 
—that he had served fifteen years last war, 
‘* and it was never the custom for ships 
to approach batteries at all.” The hon. 
and gallant Officer is a great writer. I 
have read some of his letters published in 
a large volume, but he has published two 
volumes on the Syrian war and the attack 
on Acre; and in that history, vol. 1, page 
213, where he endeavours to engross to 
himself a large portion of the praise due 
to that gallant exploit, I find the following 
passage. Will the House remember that 
on the 8th of last January he says it was 
never the custom in the last war for ships 
to approach batteries at all, and then listen 
to the following extract ?— 

“Thad frequently been engaged with batteries 
last war, and, I believe, was the only officer in 
the squadron who had ever commanded a ship in 
action against stone walls, and the system I fol- 
lowed—[you see, he seemed to have had a regular 
system of attacking stone walls with ships]—the 
system I followed was the one I had always been 
accustomed to. It was the plan followed by the 
leading ship at the battle of the Nile; and Iam 
not aware that Lord Nelson found fault with Sir 
Samuel Hood for anchoring abreast of the leading 
ship; and if that is the tactics to be followed in 
attacking a line of ships, it is certainly the same 
that ought to be followed in attacking a line of 
stone walls.” 

Well, now, this is not all. I must refer 
again to the volume from which I have 
already quoted, for a letter addressed by 
the hon, and gallant Officer to my noble 
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Friend at the head of the Governmen 
and in that letter the hon. and 
Officer, in the year 1838, enters with gre 
ability upon the question of the attack 
stone walls by ships. Recollect that 
had declared Sweaborg to be unattackabh 
by sea or land. Now, I will read the whoy 
letter of 1838:— 


“‘ My dear Lord Palmerston,—I am very ghi 
that it is your intention to communicate my let 
to your colleagues ; since writing it, I obser 
the French are greatly strengthening their squad. 
ron in the Gulf of Mexico, and, from the natu 
of their armament, there cannot be a doubt thy 
they intend attacking St. John de Ulloa. Ifthe 
merely meant to blockade the Mexican ports, 
frigate and small craft are by far the best & 
scription of force for that purpose ; but lined 
battle ships and bombs”—{there is not mud 
about gunboats here]— “ plainly indicate ther 
intention of attacking the castle and defences ¢ 
Vera Cruz, 

‘7 have been twice there, and am quite certaia, 
if they attack with”—{with what? why, with 
“* boldness, they will take it. Many naval officen 
will disagree with me, but few know what shipy 
can do, when well placed, against stone wall- 
Algiers, for example. 

“ Nobody thought the French would have foreel 
the Tagus, because Sir Charles Cotton did notw 
it after the battle of Vimiera—they did, and m 
ceeded. 

“ St. John de Ulloa is not so strong as St. Julia, 
and a ship can nearly touch the walls ”—{it bei 
proved that at Sweaborg there is deep water clw 
to the walls themselves ],—‘ and the Mexican # 
diers are not fire-eaters. 

*« ] know the admiral—he is young and ente. 
prising; if he take St. John de Ulloa, Vera (rm 
will be at his mercy, and they may probably 
make a second Algiers of it. 

“TI write this to your Lordship, because te 
castle is generally supposed to be” —[What! 
Like Sweaborg —the very words]—“ unattackable 
by sea, and thinking so, your Lordship might 
led astray.” 


Just as the Board of Admiralty were “ld 
astray ’’ by the reports of the 30th d 
May. I now have to thank the Hou 
for the patience with which they 
heard me. Into this discussion I ba 
been drawn most reluctantly. It is nota 
my seeking. Had it not been for the pa 
ticular circumstances of the case, I 

not have done what I have done to-ni 
in reading private letters. I am seru 
lously fearful that I have transgressedi 
reading those letters, but the House il 
judging my conduct on that point will 
member that the circumstances were tf 
pressing. Before doing so I took cou 
with the House respecting the propriety@ 
this proceeding, and I myself did not 
how such a course was well to be aval 
Sir, this House is always a friend of tral 
it dislikes special pleading; and I thiskl 
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have stated to the House openly and fairly | anywhere ; and I defy him to prove the 
tare the real facts of this case. One accusations which he has this night scat- 
yoint only remains for me to touch upon. | tered with so much recklessness far and 
am, it seems, the friend of Russia. The | wide. 
Emperor Nicholas himself, had he been at Sm MAURICE BERKELEY said, the 
he head of the Board of Admiralty, could hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
not have done more than I did to promote had brought forward charges which un- 
he interest of Russia. Well, there are doubtedly required to be met. When the 
many witnesses upon the bench below me. gallant Admiral went first to the Baltic he 
[will defy any one in this House to say kept up a private correspondence with 
hat any effort was omitted by me while in | him, but as soon as he entered into a con- 
fice. Neither in the Black Sea nor in | troversy with the Admiralty, he ceased to 
the Baltic may we have been so successful continue it. The hon. and gallant admiral 
swe desired; but in my conscience I can | wrote to him saying, that his letters were 
say that, whatever may have been our; such a comfort to him that he missed 
silures, they have not proceeded from | them very much. He then intimated to 
ant of exertion on the part of the Board the gallant Admiral that he would continue 
of Admiralty. With respect to prepara- | the correspondence on the clear and dis- 
tions, I say distinctly that, if we had re-|tinet understanding that none of his 
eived the hon. and gallant Officer’s report | letters would be published. He confess- 
of what was necessary, in his opinion, for ed, therefore, he was not a little astonish- 
the attack of Sweaborg by naval means ed to hear one of his private letters 
y in the beginning of June, it was quite | read in that House. He would remind 
in the power of the Admiralty to have | him that fighting was not the only quality 
ent out such a quantity of mortars as | required of a British admiral, but that he 
would either have sufficed to plant on the | should be a man of the world, a man of 
islands occupied in the attack in 1855, or, | undoubted honour, and should not do that 
laced in mortar vessels, would have aided | which was always held to be culpable— 
he operations of the fleet in the manner | exposing private correspondence without 
recommended by the hon. and gallant | the permission of the writer. As the first 
Officer, before even in his view the season | naval adviser of the Admiralty, he had 
would have prevented the attack. Be that recommended that the hon. and gallant 
it may, however, was I negligent in the | Admiral should not be allowed to re-hoist 
intervening time? In concert with my | his flag in the Baltic fleet. And, why did 
Colleagues 1 prepared in the autumn of | he give that advice? Because he thought 
1854, to be ready to sail with the fleet in| he was totally and physically unfit—that 
the spring of 1855, twenty-six gunboats, | his nerves were completely gone. He did 
twenty-two mortar vessels, and five floating | not mean to say one word against the hon. 
batteries, all built and ready for sea in| and gallant Admiral’s undoubted courage, 
April, 1855. By an agreement with the| nor did he mean to say that an old man 
French Government an equal force of gun- | would not as readily stand to be shot at as 
beats, mortar veesels, and floating batteries | a young man. The gallant Officer himself 
fpiad been prepared and built by France; | had said, that after sixty a man’s nerves 
d, in addition to four screw line-of-battle | were gone—they Jost dash and enterprise. 
ships, commonly called block-ships, we | There was, however, one bright exception 
fitted five other line-of-battle ships with | to that rule in the person of the gallant 
high-pressure engines; so that there were| Commander in Chief of the Black Sea 
eady for attack in the Baltic, in the spring | fleet — but his own letters to the right 
of 1855, in addition to his fleet of the for-| hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) 
mer year, nine sail of the line, twenty-six | proved that he no longer possessed that 
smesvnboats, twenty-two mortar vessels, and | power which was required in a commander 
Bere floating batteries ; this number of gun-| in chief of a fleet in the Baltic. It had 
fats, mortar vessels, and floating batteries | transpired from the correspondence that 
being doubled by the arrangement made | had taken place that the hon. and gallant 
ith France. The hon. and gallant Mem-| Admiral had every disinclination to enter 
ber for Southwark says that there is treason | the Gulf of Finland, and that when there 
myconduct. If that is his opinion, this | he had every disposition to get out again 
iscussion ought not to stop here. I have! as fast as possible. In fact, the hon. and 
mfronted the hon. and gallant Member | gallant Admiral was heard to say with 
us evening. Iam ready to confront him | more force and truth than dignity or self- 
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possession, ‘‘ What a d——d old fool I was 
to come into this infernal hole? If ever I 
get out you shall never catch me here 
again.” He soon lost the confidence of 
his own officers, neither did he succeed in 
gaining the confidence of our Allies. Cari- 
catures and squibs were plentiful throughout 
the fleets. The hon. and gallant Member, 
among other things, had complained of the 
extremely bad state in which pilots had 
been afforded to the fleet. What was the 
fact? Immediately it became evident 
that it would be necessary to send a fleet 
to the Baltic, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty consulted with the Deputy Master of 
the Trinity House, when it was decided 
that, in order to have the most recent 
information, twenty-four of the best pilots 
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that could be selected from the Trinity | 
House of London and Hull should be sent | 


beforehand to the Baltic in a steamer, 
specially appointed for that service, under 
charge of one of the most experienced 
masters in the navy. These men were so 
sent ; they went through the Great Belt 
and the Sound, returning in time to take 
charge of the first division of the fleet, and 
the two best of the men were placed on 
board the admiral’s flagship. In addition, 
jocal pilots were taken on board at the 
Scaw and at Wingo. At a later period, 
as the ships got ready to sale from Eng. 
land, north country pilots (masters of mer- 
chant ships), who for many years had been 
in the Baltie trade, were engaged to take 
charge of the ships, so that before the 
close of the season upwards of 100 pilots 
were embarked in the fleet. No expense 
was spared. Some of the pilots were 
paid at the rate of £500 per annum; they 
could not be got for less, and the Admi- 
ralty were resolved that nothing should be 
wanting on their part that the country 
could produce. The hon. and gallant 
Officer next complained that he had no 
charts. Application was made to Captains 
Yelverton and Watson, officers who had 
entered into every creek and corner of the 
Baltic, and also to Captain Sullivan, one 
of the best surveyors ever known, who 
stated that the charts were admirable, and 
that they were surprised at their accuraey ; 
and such was the uniform testimony of all 
the officers employed in the Baltic; and 
not only was the Admiral provided with 
all the common charts of the Baltic, 
but he was also furnished with copies of 
the Danish, Swedish, Prussian, and Rus- 
sian charts of those coasts and with plans 
of the principal harbours, In order to 
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render the charts more distinct to ang 

cer unaccustomed to their use, the th 

four, and five fathom edges of the sh 

were coloured specially for the occas) 

That these charts and plans could 

have been incorrect was proved by the 

that admiral Richard Dundas used ¢ 
same charts for taking up his position 
Sweaborg when that fortress was succes, 
fully bombarded. It might be all veri 
well for the hon. and gallant Admiral 4 

say these things; but when he spoke im, 
rocks and shoals and of a want of char 

and pilots, he would ask whether { . 
had ever heard that the gallant Ofcom: 
who commanded in the Black Sea ha 
urged such complaints? And yet th 
Black Sea had not been traversed as th 
Baltic Sea had been. The commanderd 
the Black Sea fleet was obliged to lie x 
anchor in the worst weather off an iro 
bound coast, and that showed the differeng 
between his nerve and that of the ho, 
and gallant Admiral opposite. The ho, 
and gallant Admiral had also stated thi 
his ships were badly manned, undisciplined 
and not fit to go into action. He (Sr 
M. Berkeley) had the charge of manning 
the navy, and he had always set his fag 
‘against taking the sweeping of the street 
for sailors. Some of his colleagues though 
he was too nice, for he had establisheds 
| standard which was identical with that of the 
'Guards. No landsman was received unde 
‘five feet eight inches, and who was notia 
| full bodily health. All the men, too, were 
volunteers ; there were no pressed met, 
Had the hon, and gallant Admiral sentia 
his report earlier, that which was donein 
1855 might have been done in 1854; had 
he taken the same pains as the Admin 
now commanding the Baltic fleet hal 
taken, had he furnished the Admirly 
with a similar report, there need have beet 
no delay with respect to the attack a 
Sweaborg. It was the hon. and gallasl 
Admiral’s own want of decision and firm 
ness, his determination not to allow Crom 
tadt to be reconnoitred because he had pre 
nounced it impracticable, which had caused 
all the delay and had postponed the attack fi 
on Sweaborg. The whole course of tht 
debate was greatly to be regretted, bi 
the hon. and gallant Member had brought 
it all on himself: and, as the affair d 
Acre had been alluded to, it was but ju 
tice to a gallant admiral long deceased, 
say that the whole credit of the attack 
Acre rested with the late Admiral St 








Robert Stopford, and not with Sir Charlé 
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Napier. The hon. and gallant Admiral did 
1 he could to dissuade Sir Robert Stop- 

ord from making the attack. Nay, more, 
e night before the attack he told Sir 

Robert Stopford that his ship could not 
Moat in the position proposed to be 
ken up, but would be sunk in half- 

-hour. Further than that, he would 

tate that the hon. and gallant Admiral 
ivisi He was 

» lead, and his (Sir M. Berkeley’s) ship 

land others were to take up a position, and 
nchor astern. As the latter ships were 
going in, we saw the hon. and gallant Ad- 
wiral let fall his anchor in such a position 
hat every officer thought that want of 
water alone could have induced him (Sir 
(. Napier) so to anchor. When the 
hon. and gallant Admiral was asked why 
he acted thus, he replied that he in- 
ended the ships to pass ahead instead 
of anchoring astern. When Captain 
‘anshawe, in the Princess Charlotte, 
lanchored under the Admiral’s stern, why 
jid he not make the signal for all the 
ips to pass ahead of him instead of 

nchoring astern? When he was asked 


ning why he did not do that, his answer was, 


hat he did not like to make a signal in 
presence of his superior officer; but he 
was in command of a division, and could 
have made any signal he pleased. The 
ommander of a fleet, as he had said be- 
fore, should be a man of tact and discre- 
tion and a man of the world; but had the 
hon, and gallant Member opposite shown 
those qualities in his speech at the Man- 
tion House? There was one thing, how- 
ever, which more than any other lowered 
he character of Sir Charles Napier as a 
British officer, and that was his speech on 
he Southwark hustings. Out of spite to the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle, out of spite to the Admiralty because 
hey felt they could no longer employ him, 
nd to gain a little popularity and the 
heers of the multitude, the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral had dared to get upon a pub- 
lic hustings, and at the risk of making 
he sailors of Great Britain discontented 
aod mutinous in the midst of a war with 
ussia, to proclaim that the Admiralty 
ere depriving the men of their just rights 
and of the indulgencies which belonged to 
iem as matters of right. That was most 
unbecoming conduct, and if there had 
een & naval officer at the head of the Ad- 
miralty the hon. and gallant Member 
ould have been immediately struck off 
te list of admirals. If it were not too 
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late to learn the lesson, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member might remember for the fu- 
ture, that he who could not govern himself 
was not fit to govern others, nor was the 
man fit to command a fleet who did not 
know how to obey. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he had never 
heard a stronger nor a more personal 
speech than that of the right hon. and 
gallant Member who had just sat down. 
He could not sit still and see the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark (Sir C. 
Napier) attacked by the Admiralty three- 
deckers without opening a gun or two in 
his defence. The hon. and gallant 
Member had served his eountry faithfully 
upwards of fifty years, and until that 
night there had not been a whisper against 
his honour. That he was old was not his 
fault. Some of those who had spoken 
were quite as old, perhaps older. {f, in- 
deed, he were so old, so infirm, and so 
weak in nerve, why did the Admiralty ap- 
point him? Months were taken for consi- 
deration, and at last out of the whole list 
of admirals he was selected as the man 
most fit to command in the Baltic. The 
right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) began 
by blaming the hon. and gallant Member for 
not bringing on his Motion at an earlier 
period. But he (Captain Scobell) knew 
that the hon. and gallant Admiral had 
used the utmost expedition that the forms 
of the House permitted to bring the Mo- 
tion before it. Again, with regard to what 
had been said as to the hon. and gallant 
Admiral reading private letters to the 
House, it must be remembered that there 
was a great deal of difference between the 
letters of private individuals and those of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, whose 
letters had virtually become public ones. 
He was sorry, however, that private letters 
should have been read at all. He (Cap- 
tain Scobell) never heard such injustice as 
that the whole of a man’s life, the books 
he had published, the words he had utter- 
ed, nay, even his conduct at Acre, should 
be called in question. There were few men 
whose lives would bear such an examina- 
tion. The right hon. Baronet’s (Sir J. 
Graham’s) speech was principally taken 
up with what passed before the gallant 
Admiral left England; but the dinner at 
the Reform Club had been passed over 
very lightly. That dinner was a great 
blunder. He (Captain Scobell) was 
urged to attend that dinner, but declined. 
The conduct of high officers of the army 
was not criticised as that of the hon. 
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officers were known in the gay world or | 


in high life, they were, as in cases which 
were now occupying public attention, rather 
screened and sheltered than criticised or 
condemned. When the right hon. Baronet 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir C. 
Wood) heard the name of General Jones 
mentioned, he immediately said that the 
fame of such an officer must not be 
lightly dealt with; but had the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark no 
fame to preserve, and had the right 
hon. Baronet and his friends been seru- 
pulous as to attacking him? The hon. 
and gallant Admiral had not had fair play. 
Those who had opposed him had not ad- 
hered to the question before the House. 
That question was, would the House in- 
quire into the management of the Baltic 
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and had the Russians attacked our fa 

_ with superior numbers and better discipling 
men, he did not know what might hay 
been the result. To talk of no seamen bei 

under five feet eight inches high was, hoy. 
ever, nonsense. Neither the right ho 
and gallant Member for Gloucester (fi 
M. Berkeley) nor himself was that height 
and our best seamen were men who wen 
only five feet six or seven inches high, 
Long-legged men did not get up the tig 
ging nearly so fast as shorter ones. Wit, 
regard to the subject of bounty, he my 
say that if they had given a better bounty 
they would have got a better class of ma 
for the fleet. He would not go into th 
question, whether the inquiry which wy 
asked for would be injurious to the publ 
service. Such an objection could only» 





fleet in 1854 and 1855? It was said that! ply to a time of war; and if the inguin 
Sweaborg might have been taken in 1854. | were refused on that ground, it would ¢ 
Why, then, was it not taken in 1855, when | course be granted as soon as peace wy 


the force of gun and mortar boats was | made. 


Whether the inquiry should & 


much larger, and when the fleet was under | granted or not, he hoped that his hon. an 
the command of an Admiral who had been | gallant Friend would leave that How 
a Member of the Board of Admiralty ? | as he had always entered it and every othe 
He must have known all the wishes and | place—-without any imputation upon bis 


desires of that Board; why then did he 
not carry them out ? In regard to the dis- 
cussion, it must be remembered that the 
hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) 
felt neglected, if not insulted, by the order 
to haul down his flag and come on shore. 
Some allowance must be made for his feel- 
ings under such circumstances.- Nor was 
he so good an orator as the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir J. Graham), who had made on 
this occasion a very clever and expert 
speech, Its only fault was, that it was too 
clever. The attention of the House was 
engaged by its adroitness, and was en- 
tirely led away from the real subject under 
discussion. He just mentioned—and only 
mentioned — Sweaborg, saying that the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
did not go near enough to reconnoitre. Of 
this he (Captain Scobell) could not judge, 
except upon the statements which had ap- 
peared in the public prints; but he was con- 
vineed, that the fleet of 1854 was, allowing 
for its size, and for its being a new fleet, 
which was always a badly manned fleet, quite 
equal in its operations to the fleet of 1855. 
At the same time he was aware that many 
of the ships were very badly manned. He 
had seen numerous letters from officers com- 
plaining of the smallness of the number of 
able seamen who were in the crews. 
the men could hardly furl the sails, showed 


Captain Scobell 


| character, as an honourable and upright 
English tar, and a brave and gallant Ad 
miral, 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he thought ther 
was some discrepancy between the lm 
guage used by the right hon. Baronet (Sit 
James Graham) on that evening and thi 
which he had used on a previous occasion 
In bringing in the Estimates after the 
; campaign of 1854, he said that, with re 
| speet to what had passed in the Balt, 

nothing could be more satisfactory. Every: 
thing had been done that was expeetel, 
and nothing had been lost. It was strang 
that, on that evening, the right hon. Be 
ronet should have referred to circu 
stances which occurred long before he malt 
those observations as grounds of compli 
against the hon. and gallant Admiral (Si 
C. Napier). : 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it appeared tohia 
that neither the right hon. Baronet tit 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), mt 
the right hon. and gallant Member (Sirll. 
Berkeley), had answered the charges ofhis 
hon. and gallant Friend (Sir C. Napier) 
The principal complaint made by the ha 
and gallant Member (Sir C. Napier) * 








ferred to the peremptory order to 
Sweaborg given by the Admiralty on tht 


That | 4th of October. It was rather singular 
- was the day on which the false int 
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ligenee of the fall of Sebastopol reached 
this country, and he could well understand 
the Admiralty, flushed with that intelli- 
nee, sending this order, which was en- 
tirely opposed to the opinions of the 
councils of war, and which, had it been 
seted upon, would probably have led to the 
total destruction of the British fleet. On 
the 9th of October, before they could have 
received an answer from the hon. and 
gallant Admiral, and while they were still 
in complete ignorance as to whether he had 
acted on their orders and attacked Swea- 
borg, they sent out other orders for him to 
return home at once with the whole of his 
fleet. What was an officer to do who was 
thus bewildered and perplexed with such 
conflicting instructions ? In making these 
attacks on the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
it seemed to have escaped the recollection 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
that the hon. and gallant Admiral was not 
alone in the Baltic, but was acting in con- 
cert with an ally, on whom any censure to 
which the hon. and gallant Admiral might 
be exposed for not attacking Sweaborg must 
fall with equal severity. But what baffled 
all comprehension was, that the first naval 
Lord (Sir M. Berkeley), who, it now appear- 
ed, had the meanest possible opinion of the 
gallant Admiral’s conduct at Acre, should 
have deemed it consistent with his duty to 
support the appointment of the gallant 
Admiral to a position of such vast respon- 
sibility as the command of the Baltic fleet. 
That was a point on which a few words 
of explanation were urgently demanded. 
Mr. MALINS said, that having last 
year called the attention of the House to 
the circumstances connected with the hon. 
and gallant Admiral’s command of the 
Baltic fleet, he could not allow the present 
debate to close without making a few ob- 
servations on the subject then before the 
House. Certainly some of the matters 
brought forward that evening had struck 
him with great pain. He could not advert 
Without feelings of great regret to the 
course adopted by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle, who, in ransack- 
ing the career of his (Mr. Malins’) hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for South- 
wark, seemed to have collected accusations 
which, if they were well founded, ought to 
have shown him in 1854 that the hon. and 
gallant Admiral should not have been se- 
lected to command the Baltic fleet. The 
House could not forget—the country assur- 
edly could not forget-—the confidence with 
which that right hon. Gentleman had taken 
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credit for the appointment of the gallant 
Admiral. When he (Mr. Malins), on the 
8th of March, 1855, brought the case of 
the hon. and gallant Admiral before the 
House, he quoted the speech of the right 
hon. Member for Carlisle, in which he took 
to himself the credit of having selected the 
hon. and gallant Admiral as the man best 
calculated to do honour to the country, and 
uphold her dignity in the war then waging. 
Surely, previous to the appointment of the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, if ever, was the 
right hon. Gentleman called upon to go 
through those materials which he appeared 
to have collected, in order to see if, taking 
his past history, the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman was what the right hon. Gentleman 
himself described him to be—the fittest 
man who could be selected to command the 
British fleet in the Baltic Sea. But if the 
conduct of the right hon. Gent:eman the 
Member for Carlisle had been extraordi- 
nary, how should he (Mr. Malins) charac- 
terise the conduct of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the First Naval Lord 
(Sir M. Berkeley) who came forward that 
evening and made a strong personal attack 
on an old Friend—who came forward in a 
spirit of the bitterest sarcasm towards the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, telling the House 
that, from his own personal observations at 
Acre, he (Sir C. Napier) was unworthy of 
the credit awarded to him in the history of 
his country for the part he took in that 
enterprise ? The right hon. and gallant 
First Naval Lord had made a statement 
which he asserted to be grounded on per- 
sonal observation, and which, if well 
founded, would show that, instead of hav- 
ing the credit of the great achievement at 
St. Jean d’Acre, the hon. and gallant 
Admiral should be disgraced for the part 
he had taken in that memorable victory. 
Yet that right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
was First Naval Lord when his (Mr. Malins’) 
hon. and gallant Friend was selected to 
command the Baltic fleet. Now, how was 
it that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had concurred in that appointment ? 
That was a question which the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was bound to 
answer; for, as an independent English 
Member, caring for the quarrels of no 
party, but influenced only by a desire for 
what would benefit the country, he (Mr. 
Malins) asked, did not this dispute bring 
before England the fact that the greatest 
and highest of her interests had been 
trifled with? If at the time of the ap- 





pointment of the hon. and gallant Admiral 
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(Sir C. Napier) the right hon. Gentleman | knowledge which he had now imparted tothe 
the Member for Carlisle either was in pos-| House, had the right hon. Gentleman k 

session of information which he had that | that knowledge to himself, and allowed the 
evening disclosed to the House, or had the | Government in ignorance of it to make the 
means of obtaining it, had he not, if that | appointment ? Again, with regard to the 
information were correct, trifled with the | right hon. and gallant Gentleman the First 
interests of England, in selecting for so| Naval Lord he thought the House woulj 
high a trust and so responsible a position | not forget that about a year ago tha 
a man whom he now declared-to have been | right hon. and gallant Gentleman came 
unfit for such a command? If the right | down and avowed that the object of his ow, 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Carlisle | ambition had been to command the Baltie 
had neglected to avail himself of informa-/ fleet. There were now many hon. Mem. 
tion which he might have obtained, what | bers present who had heard. that statement, 
should they say to the other right hon. | which had taken him by surprise, and had, 
Gentleman, who, knowing those facts from | he (Mr. Malins) thought, taken the House 
personal observation, had yet permitted | also by surprise. Yes, the right hon. and 
the appointment of the hon. and gallant; gallant Gentleman had on that occasion 
Admiral (Sir C. Napier) to take place— | stated that the object of his ambition had 
had permitted the honour and dignity of | been to eommand the Baltic fleet himself; 
Egland to be sold? To what conclusion | that he had been a candidate for that cow- 
should the country come on such a state of | mand, but that he was bound to sink his 
things? It should come to the only one} own feelings for the good of the country; 
it could come to, to the one at which he! and that well knowing his (Mr. Malins’) 
had. arrived, namely, that those two right | hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 








| 


hon. Gentlemen, belonging to a certain | Southwark (Sir .C. Napier) to be of all 
politieal party, had thought it their duty to | men to be found the fittest to command 
select for the command of the Baltic fleet that fleet, he had withdrawn his own per. 
a man connected with that party, in order | sonal pretensions in that gallant Admiral’s 
that they might go to their own political | favour. He (Mr. Malins) asked those who 


club and say that a gallant Member of that | had heard the right hon. and gallant Gen. 
club was a man the country could boast of | tleman on the two occasions how they were 
and one who was most competent to pre-/ to reconcile his.two statements? He was 
serve untarnished the honour of the nation. | fureed to conclude that the right hon. and 
The.country had been inclined to give the | gallant Gentleman had on the present o- 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle | casion allowed his personal feelings to be 
and the,right hon. and gallant Gentleman | embarked in the matter, and had set up ia 
the First.Naval Lord credit for the appoint- | his own favour matters of justification which 
ment of the hon. and gallant Admiral ;| had never before appeared to him in the 
but he (Mr.Malins) should say, that unless | light which he had then represented them. 
some further .explanations were given, the | The right hon, Gentleman the Member for 
right hon. ad gallant Gentleman the) Carlisle, with great dexterity, had endea 
First Naval Lord stood condemned on his/ voured to draw the House off the real 
own admission of having concurred in the | question by a false scent. But there was 
appointment. of a man, who was not only | one point which the right hon. Baronet had 
unfit for the command which was given | not answered last year, and which he had 
him, but who,from his antecedents, it might | not answered that evening. He (Mr. 
be calculated, would bring the country into | Malins) did not go into the question whe- 
discredit. Those were matters not to be| ther the Admiralty had been influenced 
trifled with ; and he, therefore, called on} by the reported fall of Sebastopol. The 
the Government to explain the conduet of | English and French Admirals held a coun 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman, the | cil of war early in the month.of September 
First Naval Lord. Had the right hon. | 1854; and on the 18th of the same month 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle at the|a second council of war was held, at the 
time of the hon. and gallant Admiral’s ap-| instigation of the right hon. Baronet the 
pointment avowed to the Government that} Member for Carlisle. At that council the 
which he had that evening avowed to the | French Admiral had refused to attend, and 
House with reference to his knowledge of | before it was held he had returned with the 
the eareer of the hon. and gallant Admiral; | French fleet and army. However, the 
or if he had, was he believed or discredited | English naval officers in the council of the 
by the Government? Or possessing the, 18th came to the conclusion that, inde 
Mr. Malins , 
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dently of all other circumstances, the | introduction? The hon. and gallant Mem- 
middle of September was too late to make | ber for Bath, with that chivalry which is 
an attack on Sweaborg. That determina-| not only characteristic of his profession, 
tion was communicated to the Admiralty, | but is shared in, I am sure, by every 
and Government acceded to that proposi- | Member of this House, came forward and 
tio. But the right hon. Gentleman (Sir threw his protecting egis around his hon. 
J, Graham) had not explained to the House | and gallant Friend the Member for South- 
how it had come to pass, that having that|wark. But he appears to have forgotten 
advice before them, they had commanded that that gallant Admiral began his speech 
the gallant Admiral at the end of October, | by not only impeaching the veracity and 
and after the French navy and army had | the honour of my right hon. Friend the 
left him, to select a fine day to do that | late First Lord of the Admiralty, but by 
which he had told them in September could | imputing to him political cowardice, and 
not be done in consequence of the season|ended by charging him with something 
being so far advanced. THe could not but | like high treason. Was the right hon. 
think that there was great inconsistency in | Baronet the Member for Carlisle, who has 
the complaint that the hon. and gallant | for months past been maligned and calum- 
Admiral had not made a proper reconnais- | niated by almost every newspaper in the 
sance of Sweaborg in May, 1854. The country, to sit calmly down under these 
right hon, Gentleman the then First Lord accusations without coming forward to vin- 
of the Admiralty, had suggested that dicate himself? And am I, who have 
evening that had he (Sir C. Napier) taken | known his unremitting exertions while at 
proper measures, Sweaborg might have | the Admiralty, and am proud to call him 
been destroyed in 1854. Now, was not | my Friend, to be content to see the right 
that allegation answered by the fact that hon. Gentleman made the object of such 
it was with difficulty the task of destroying unsparing attacks without venturing to of- 
Sweaborg had been, to a certain extent, | fer so much as one word in his defence ? 
effected in 1855? He did not think that The strictures which have been passed 
with all his ability and ingenuity, the right upon my right hou. Friend’s speech to- 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle had night seem to me to be somewhat uncalled 
made out his case; but in the present for. Again, any one would suppose, from 
state of public affairs, and after the dis- | the tone adopted by the hon. and gallant 
cussion that had taken place, he would re- | Member for Bath, that my right hon. and 
commend his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir | gallant Friend the First Naval Lord (Sir 
C. Napier) to withdraw his Motion. Now, | M. Berkeley), instead of having confined 
that the matter had been so fully debated, | himself to the defensive, had on this occa- 
he would advise him to allow it to drop, | sion been the unprovoked assailant of the 
resting assured that the British nation | hon. and gallant Member for Southwark. 
would do him justice. Although possibly | But what did that hon. and gallant Mem- 
when appoaching the age of seventy years, | ber venture to say of the judgment of the 
as he had been when appointed to the | First Naval Lord? Why, he not mere- 
command of the fleet in 1854, the hon. and ly impugned my right hon. and gallant 
gallant Admiral did not possess as much | Friend’s professional skill as an Admiral, 
energy as he had possessed in earlier life, | but he also declared that he is not fit to 
still he (Mr. Malins) believed it would be) sit at the Admiralty Board. Is my right 
found that the hon. and gallant Admiral had hon. and gallant Friend also to submit ta- 
done all that cireumstanecs had permitted | citly to hear himself thus grossly aspersed ? 
him to do; and was entitled to all the|I think the hon. and gallant Member for 
credit which the noble Lord at the head of | Bath must therefore have allowed himself 
the Government had given him when the | to be so carried away by his generous pre- 
matter was brought forward on a former | dilections for the hon. and gallant Admiral 
occasion. | (Sir C. Napier) as to have wholly lost sight 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE: Sir, I quite of the justice and truth of the case. One 
concur with the hon. and gallant Member | remark of an hon. Member below me (Mr. 
for Bath (Captain Scobell) in thinking that, | Lindsay) calls for an answer. That hon. 
upon every consideration, this discussion is| Gentleman evidently did not hear the lat- 
most unfortunate; and, indeed, I conceive | ter part of the order despatched to the gal- 
that it is not altogether creditable to the lant Admiral on the 4th of October, 1854, 
House. But, then, we are bound to ask | by the Board of Admiralty, for he says 
ourselves, who has been the cause of its iit was a peremptory order, issued in con- 


. 
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sequence of the arrival of the erroneous | singfors unassailable by sea, then time 
intelligence as to the fall of Sebastopol. | would have been given to send him th 
Here are the concluding words of this order. | mortars requisite for the bombardmen, 


[Sir C. Narrer: I read them to the House | Nobody says that the hon. and gallant 


myself.] Yes, but owing, no doubt, to | 
physical infirmity, you dropped your voice | 
so low that the close of the passage was 
perfectly inaudible at the other end of the 
House. The words of the order there-_ 
fore ran thus :—‘ The final decision must 
entirely rest with yourself. If an attack | 
upon Sweaborg, under present circum- 
stances, be desperate, it must upon no 
account be undertaken by you. If, caleu- 
lating on the ordinary chances of war, and 
allowing full consideration for the strength 
of the enemy’s fortress and his fleet, you 
should still be of opinion that it can be 
Jaid in ruins, it will be your duty, with 
the concurrence of the French Admiral, not 
to allow the opportunity to escape you.” | 
[Sir C. Naprer: The French Admiral had | 
gone then.] 1 think, therefore, that I 


Admiral would, in that case, have neggs, 
sarily taken Sweaborg, but he might have 
accomplished what was effected in 1865, 
I think, therefore, that he showed an ert 
of judgment, and beyond that point it js 
not for me to press the question. If the 
hon. and gallant Admiral has been treated 


harshly by anybody, it certainly has not 


been either by the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) or the right hon. and gallant 


Gentleman the First Naval Lord; but the 


greatest injury inflicted on him was 
himself when he rashly obtraded the dis. 
cussion of this question on a former o&. 
easion, when his thoughts ought to have 
been directed less to Marylebone and mor 
to Sweaborg. 

Sim CHARLES NAPIER, in reply, 
said, that with respect to the conduet of 


have now disposed of the assertion that the attack upon Acre, he denied having 
this was a peremptory order. The hon. | advised Sir Robert Stopford not to attack 
and learned Member for Wallingford ,—on the contrary, he always counselled a 
(Mr. Malins), who spoke with something , attack upon Acre ; and he dared say that 
of the adroitness of a special pleader— | there were records at the Admiralty that 
{Mr. Mauins: I am not one.] Then you | would prove it. 


As a proof that his ser. 
ought to be. The hon. and learned Gen- | vices were appreciated by Sir Robert Stop. 
tleman animadverted on the dispute which |ford, he might remind the House that, in 
occurred between my right hon. and gal-| the absence of Sir Charles Smith, he (Sir 


lant Friend the First Naval Lord and the| C. Napier) was entrusted with the com. 


hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) 
at Acre; but are we to be told that any 
difference on a mere question of naval 
science—for that was the whole point at | 
issue—was any reason why the hon. and | 
gallant Admiral should be deemed ineligi- 


mand of the army, consisting of 10,000 
men. He commanded the army at Sidon, 
he defeated Ibrahim Pasha and freed Le 
banon. Now, with respect to Acre, he 
was surprised to hear the right hon. and 
gallant Admiral (Sir M. Berkeley) make 





ble for the command of a fleet? Why, | the statements attacking him as he had 
only a man highly practised in the profes-| done. At first it was determined that one 
sion of the hon. and learned Gentleman, | division of the fleet should attack the south 
and who had formerly held a brief in this | side of Acre, and the other division the 
very case, could have dreamt of such a! western side, but upon going in the wind 
thing. But, in truth, my right hon. and failed. He saw that and went in on the 
gallant Friend (Sir M. Berkeley) had no- | north side. At Acre he had acted on the 
thing to do with the selection of the hon. | experience and example of Lord Nelson, 
and gallant Admiral for the command of | Admiral Collingwood, Sir James Saume- 
the Baltic fleet; and when the hon. and’ rez, and others. But he thought, that 
learned Gentleman becomes a Member of | when the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gm 
any Government—which I hope he speedily | ham) and the right hon. and gallant Ad. 
may—he will know that such an appoint- | miral opposite had gone back to what took 
ment is made a Cabinet question. The place at Acre, twenty years ago, on & 
whole gist of this matter, therefore, is, Motion respecting the Baltic campaign of 
whether an error of judgment—to use no/| 1854, they had acted in a most unjust 
harsher term—was committed by the hon. | ungenerous, and he would say more—s 
and gallant Admiral in not making a closer most unfair way. With reference to that 
reconnaissance of Sweaborg at an earlier campaign, and the treatment he had re 
eriod. If he had done so in May, when ceived, he would say that the right hon 

pronounced both Sweaborg and Hel- Baronet had not answered a single charge 


Mr. Bernal Osborne 
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which he had made against him. He had,!course was open to him? He had de- 
gs usual, made the speech of a special manded a court martial, and it had been 
pleader, and left every substantial point | refused to him. Where else was he to 
untouched. The right hon. Baronet ac- |come but to that House to get redress, or a 
eused him of not having reconnoitred fair hearing? When letters were written, 
Sweaborg, and sent him information at a | and statements made, for the purpose of 
certain period, Why, he did not enter the destroying his reputation, was he not to 
Gulf of Finland until the 20th of May, | protect himself? But the letters which 
and only entered Hango on the 2nd of he had read had been, although private, 
June. The right hon. ‘Baronet said he | upon public affairs. The right hon. Baro- 
had shown great unwillingness to enter | net had not stopped at that point, but had 
the Gulf of Finland, when the fact was | read letters which were perfectly private, 
that, though he had twelve sail of the line | and in which he had stated confidentially 
with him, he entered that gulf with only his opinion of the efficiency of officers 
seven sail of the line, to see if he could under his command. If such letters were 
entice the Russians out to meet him. On to be used in that way, how could it be 
the 30th of May he had not even seen | expected that any Admiral in command of 
Sweaborg, and at that date any informa-|a fleet would ever communicate unre- 
tion respecting it which he had, was en- servedly with the First Lord of the Ad- 
tirely derived from the charts sent to him, | miralty again? As to what had been said 
not by the Government, and not by the | about attacking stone walla, the right hon. 
Government of Sweden, but by a friend he | Baronet, and the right hon. and gallant 
had in Sweden. He went to Sweaborg on | Admiral the First Naval Lord, and every 


the 12th of June, being entirely ignorant | 
of its actual state, and immediately em- 
ployed the master of the fleet, with three 
vessels, to sound, survey, and make a re- 
port to him. The principal report, there- 
fore, which he sent to the Government on 
that subject, was on the 18th July, in which 
he gave an account of what it was, and 
how it could be attacked. The right bon. 
Baronet accused him of not attacking 
Sweaborg, but he forgot that at that time 
there were neither gunboats nor mortars 
in the Baltic, and that from the beginning 
of July to the end of August were almost 
the only two months of the year that could 
be depended upon. He, therefore, said, 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet 
was unjust and incorrect. With respect 
to the statement that he had made re- 
peated applications for employment, he 
had not the slightest recollection of the 
fact. They all knew the talent of the 
right hon. Baronet as a special pleader, 
and would not be surprised at his attempts 
to turn his (Sir C. Napier’s) letters into 
ridicule, but as to the complaint which had 
been made of his using the right hon. 
Baronet’s private letters to him, he had 
already said that when he found the right 
hon. Baronet, before the Sebastopol Com- 
mittee, claiming the right of making offi- 
cers’ private letters public ones, he claimed 
the right, as an officer, to make the pri- 
vate letters of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty public letters also. In the position 
he was placed, he would ask what other 





naval officer in the House knew, as well as 
he did, that, if they had been at Sweaborg 
with his means, they would no more have 
thought of attacking it with the means at 
his disposal, than they would have thought 
of flying up to the moon. The right hon, 
Baronet had counted upon the fact that, 
notwithstanding his anxiety to bring for- 
ward this Motion, it had been so repeat- 
edly put off. That was another specimen 
of the fair play of the right hon. Baronet, 
who knew as well as he did what the real 
cause of delay had been, namely, that each 
night the Motion had been on the paper 
there were so many before it, that it never 
could be called on until at an hour too late 
to discuss it. But then he was asked, 
why not bring it on on a Supply night ? 
His answer was, that a Supply night was 
not favourable to the fair discussion of 
such a question, and besides, he should 
have been deprived of the advantage of a 
reply had he made his Motion on a Supply 
night. With reference to General Jones, 
he denied the statement of the right hon. 
Baronet, that he had said anything dispa- 
raging to his character. All he had said 
was, that the advice he gave at Sweaborg 
was wholly impracticable, and in that 
opinion he was sustained by the opinion of 
a French Marshal, a French General of 
Engineers, and a French Admiral. The 
real truth of the matter was, that the 
letter written to him by the right hon. 
Baronet, on the 4th October, was sent im- 
mediately after the hoax of the fall of 
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Sebastopol. The letter of the 8th was 
written when that hoax was exposed, and, 
in fact, so far from ordering an attack on 
Sweaborg, the Government immediately 
telegraphed to bring the fleet home to 
England. If he had, as the right hon. 
Baronet said, lost his nerve, it was not 
from any failure—he would not say, at his 


Property and Earnings 


years, of his strength, but of his will—| 


and if his nerves were affected at all, it 
had been by the treachery of the Admi- 
ralty, whose letter of the 4th of October 
was well known to all the officers in the 


fleet to have cost him many sleepless the Bill during the recess. 
As to the statement that he had | necessary to take care that the Bill did 


nights. 


sLORDS} 


if 


of Women—Petition. 1% 
and the Directors of the Bank of England 


were at least neutral. He, however, mug 
now propose to postpone the second read. 
ing of the Bill until the 2nd of April, 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, that the 
public asked for nothing by the Bill bu 
the continuance of a practice which had 
prevailed from time immemorial. The Bil] 
was not specially demanded by the bankers 
to protect their interests, but was neces. 
sary for the protection of the community 
at large. 

Mr. WILSON said, he would consider 
It would be 


not been sent to the Baltic again, because | not interfere with the Stamp Act, and that 


he had been turbulent and insubordinate, 
he could only: say, that his successor, in 
not taking Sweaborg, had been equally 
turbulent and insubordinate. As to the 
charts and pilots, the only charts of the 
Baltic he had when he went out were 
general charts, wholly useless with refer- 
ence to the actual navigation, the shoals, 
currents, and soundings of the sea, With 
respect to the pilots, most of them were 
sent home again, and he did not believe 
that more than two or three of those who 
first went out came home again with their 
ships. He had now done what he thought 
proper for his own credit and reputation. 
He had in doing that to bring down the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty, the pre- 
sent First Lord, the Senior Naval Lord, 
and the Secretary, all upon one poor Ad- 
miral; but after all that had been said, he 
had to complain that not a single charge 
he had made had been answered, while the 
right hon. Baronet had been obliged to resort 
to special pleading, and a total perversion 
of the language of his letters, in order to 
damage him, if possible. He had no other 
means of justifying himself but that which 
he had adopted. The course which had been 
pursued towards him was disgraceful to a 





public department. The treatment he had | 
received was scandalous and disgraceful ; | 
but, having stated his case to the House, | 


he would not trouble it to divide, but beg 
leave to withdraw the Motion. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


DRAUGHTS ON BANKERS BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. PELLATT said, that the mercan- 





it carried out the object for which it was 
designed. 

Second reading deferred till Wednesday, 
April 2. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o’clock. 


me 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 14, 1856. 


Mixvutes.] Pusxice Bitrs.—1* Church Disci- 
pline. 

23. Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 
(Ireland). 


PROPERTY AND EARNINGS OF WOMEN 
—PETITION, 

Lorp BROUGHAM: I have had the 
honour, and I regard it as a distinguished 
honour, of being entrusted with a petition 
from above 2,000 of our fellow country. 
women, of various stations, and I now 
entreat the best attention of your Lord 
ships to its statements and its prayer. 
They complain of the state of the law 
respecting women, of inconsistencies 80 
gross, of defects so glaring, of iniquities 
so grievous, that I cannot suffer them to 
be called anomalies, and wrapt up in the 
convenient obscurity of the term not um 
frequently used without any definite mean- 
ing. The petitioners complain of the law, 
and | denounce its state as a disgrace to 
civilised, not to say a Christian community. 
The load, too, which the cruel, the scan- 
dalous injustice of our system imposes, 
the sufferings which it inflicts, fall upon 
the most deserving classes of the people, 


tile public were very anxious for the pass-, those in humble condition and of the mid- 


ing of the Bill. 
don bankers and the committee of the 
Stock Exchange were in favour of the Bill, 


Sir Charles Napier 


The committee of Lon- | 


| 


dle ranks somewhat above them, who earn 
by their honest industry the means of their 
subsistence. I claim your attention to 
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their case, because it can never be your 
own, because your wives and your children 
are, happily for you, exempt from feeling 
the most grievous of the evils whereof the 
petitioners complain, But remember, I pray 
you, the lot of a woman toiling through 
davs —not seldom nights too—of hard 
jabour to support her own and her chil- 
dren’s existence, whom an idle or a profli- 
gate husband has deserted, and doomed to 
see the little store which her exertions 
have gathered together swept away by 
that idler or good-for-nothing, in the exer- 
cise of his legal—I blush for our juris- 
prudence when I am compelled to admit 
his strictly legal—rights as a husband, the 
character to which his conduct has forfeit- 
ed all claims, but with whose privileges 
the iniquity of our law has clothed him. 
Nor is it only our humbler countrywomen 
who have this cause of complaint; there 
are those to think of whose position is yet 
more painful—women of skill, and of ac- 
complishments most admirable, as well as 
of industry above all praise—artists and 
authors, fitted to delight and instruct us 
by their works, and who are exposed to 
the hazards which I have faintly endea- 
voured to describe. From the tyranny of 
the law, and of him whom the law arms 
with the power of oppressing, they have 
no means of escape, unless they would 
pass the line that separates duty from 
guilt, and, even then, if thus defied, the 
husband cannot loosen the bond that ties 
them, unless he has a fortune sufficient to 
undergo the costs of the Consistorial Court, 
and afterwards of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. But for the wife there is no such 
remedy, even if she had the means of pay- 


ing its expenses; while the husband may | 


pass the bounds of the line I have referred 
to as freely as he may do any perfectly 
indifferent and innocent act, and the wife 
has no power of obtaining redress, much 
less of dissolving the tie, become now an 
intolerable burden. My noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) last Session gave 
meakind of pledge that he would apply 
his practised skill, his experienced under- 
standing, to provide a remedy for evils so 
universally confessed. If I thought that 
he might after the recess redeem this 
pledge, it would be an unspeakable com- 
fort to me; and if my present appeal to 
him is attended with this result, I shall 
feel satisfied that the petition of our coun- 
trywomen has not been intrusted to me in 
vain, 
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COUNTY COURTS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged leave to 
repeat the expression of his thanks to his 
noble and learned Friend (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) and the other members—his (Lord 
Brougham’s) colleagues of the Statute Law 
Commission—for the manner in whicl: they 
had examined his Religious Liberty Bill of 
last Session, postponed in order to undergo 
that examination. The result had been 
their proposing three Bills to repeal the 
statutes, or parts of statutes inconsistent 
with religious liberty, respecting the pro- 
priety of repealing which no question could 
arise. The objectionable, and, in some 
instances, obsolete enactments were fifteen 
in number, and the three Bills which he 
had presented to their Lordships repealed 
all these, including the penal clauses, hardly 
ever enforced, but which he had likened to 
torpid snakes, ready to be warmed at any 
time into noxious life by evil passions 
or misguided zeal. But of the 104 others, 
which bis Bill of last year proposed to 
repeal, many could raise no more serious 
question than the fifteen—and the Com- 
missioners had not at all considered that 
many more of them should be passed over. 
He wished once more to press upon his 
noble Friends opposite, and especially his 
noble and learned Friend, the great sub- 
ject of law taxes, especially those affecting 
the County Courts. When he so often 
renewed his demands for the removal of 
this grievance, and trusted to the effects 
of reiterated attempts, of oftentimes re- 
peated blows—reminding them of the well- 
known line— 


“‘ Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, sed seepe cadendo,” 


he intended nothing like a comparison of 
his noble Friends to stocks and stones, 
long as they took to be affected by his 
feeble efforts—it was applying to himself 
the non vis, and not to his noble Friends 
the lapidem. Wowever, he trusted that 
at length he might hope to find he had 
made some little impression upon them. 
The subject was of incalculable import- 
ance, and one in which the country took 
the greatest interest. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
would not renew his promise that it should 
be done, for it had already been done by 
the Bill which he had presented to their 
Lordships on Tuesday last, but without 
stating the nature of its provisions. It 
contained, among other things, the part 
required for the relief of the suitor in the 
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County Courts, but, of course, in the usual , 


form of a suggestion to the other House, 
where the money part of the measure must 
originate. 


THE TWENTIETH REPORT OF THE 
INSPECTORS OF PRISONS. 

THe Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
rising to bring under the attention of the 
House the Twentieth Report of the In- 
spectors of Prisons, said, that in these 
days, when so much stir was being made 
about the reformation of criminals, their 





Lordships were bound to take all possible 
care that our prisons and houses of cor- 
rection were made as effective as possible 
for the reform of the persons detained in 
them. If, however, many of the prisons 
throughout the country were to continue 
in the state in which they now were, not | 
only with respect to sanitary considera- 
tions, but likewise as to. moral considera- | 
tions, prisoners would issue forth from 
them in worse bodily health and in a more 
degraded condition morally than they were 
when they entered within their walls. It | 
would, however, be found that, in many of | 
these institutions, not only were the pri- 
soners injured in health by the defective 
prison arrangements, but that they were 
greatly demoralised by their confinement. 
The firstReport with which he would trouble 
their Lordships, was the Report of a most 
intelligent inspector, Mr. Perry, on the 
county gaol and house of correction at 
Brecon. Mr. Perry said— 


“ No steps whatever have been taken to re- 
medy the demoralising evils, or to avoid the 
habitual violations of the law which have been so 
often alluded to in my reports as occurring in 
this prison from the very inadequate cell accom- 


modation. There is not a single night in the | 
year in which a large number of male prisoners | 


are not lodged two in a cell, and even two ina 
bed, and this, too, in defiance of repeated remon- 
strances from Secretaries of State.” 


The inspector then went to Carnarvon, 
and said of the county gaol and house of 
correction there— 


“No change whatever having been made in 
this ill-constructed prison since the date of the 
last report, the numerous evils complained of in 
former reports remain in full force. ‘Two male 
prisoners are constantly put in cells not large 
enough or airy enough for one ; the palliation of 
this violation of the law being, that it would be 
impossible to put a third prisoner into them. 
The debtors still occupy a day-room, so placed as 
to admit of their obtaining opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with the female prisoners and 
officers.”’ 





The Lord Chancellor 


The next county gaol was that at (gn 


“ As the number of cells for male prisoners js 
only thirty, and those for females twenty-five, and 
as the number of prisoners in confinement at on 
time has amounted to eighty-five males and forty. 
one females, and even the average daily number 
to fifty-five males and twenty-eight females, yo. 


| thing need be added to prove the inadequacy of 


the accommodation to meet the continual deman( 
for room.” 


The inspector added— 


“ The prisoners were all associated together in 
the most demoralising manner, without any kind 
of employment; the law, which requires that 


| prisoners not sentenced to hard labour shall be 
| provided with labour not severe, being entirely 
| disregarded, as well as that which requires that 
| untried prisoners should be employed if they 


desire it. The untried prisoners being questioned 
by me, several of them declared that they would 
rather be employed than idle, but that nothing 


| was given them-to do. Another manner in which 
| the provisions of the law are disregarded in this 


prison is in the putting together of untried and 


| convicted prisoners. The excuse alleged for this 
|is the want of room. ‘This may sometimes be 
| alleged with more reason than on the day of my 


visit, when I pointed out how it might easily have 
been avoided.” 


There could be no hardship greater upm 
innocent persons, and no practice more 
demoralising than putting together the 
tried and untried prisoners. [A noble 
Lorp: It is against the law.] . The in 
spector reported to that effect, but m 
attention was paid to his representations, 
Then, if he referred to New Radnor, he 
found the following remarks upon the 
borough gaol and house of correction at 
that place— 


“This gaol was in a very filthy condition at the 
time of my last inspection, which I was the more 
sorry to see as the keeper had promised me at 
my previous visit that it should never again be in 
the dirty state I then witnessed. There were no 
prisoners in confinement, but two donkeys anda 
large hog were occupying the airing yard, which 
afforded the plainest proof that it was their ordi- 
dinary place of residence, although it was inti- 
mated to me that they had only been there fors 
few minutes. One of the two cells was used asa 
store-room for onions and all kinds of lumber. 
The cells were very dirty, the iron bedsteads ina 
ruinous state from rust and neglect, and the 
scanty allowance of bedding was so filthy and 
neglected that a cloud of dust was raised in 
moving it for my inspection. Having been con 
stantly assured by the keeper that no prisoner's 
ever retained in this prison after he has beet 
before a magistrate, but that all are immediately 
removed to Presteign—a statement which seemed 
to be confirmed by the annual returns made to 
me, in which the number of prisoners committed 
for trial and of those summarily convicted is 
stated as nil—I have been much surprised 
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learn from other sources of information that cases 
have occurred in the last year of persons samma- 
rily convicted having been retained there during 
an imprisonment of fourteen days, and that during 
the time comprehended in returns of the kind 
alluded to one prisoner at least has been there for 
two months.” 


So much for Wales. The inspector then 
passed to the city of Exeter, where he 
reported as follows, relative to the city 
gaol and house of correction there— 


“ The prisoners, on being questioned, made no 
complaints. None of them were employed in any 
manner, with the exception of one man who was 
working at a hard-labour crank, but all were 
herded together, without any supervision, in small 
day-rooms, as described in every report upon this 
prison for many years past. In addition to the 
ordinary objections to this inappropriate prison, 
it may be mentioned that, the numbers confined 
being unusually high at the time of my visit, 
sleeping cells intended for only one prisoner con- 
tained no less than four. If the object and end 
of imprisonment were to foster and encourage the 
growth of crime, it would be difficult to invent a 
more efficacious system than that which prevails 
in this prison, and this within a few minutes’ 
walk of one of the best prisons in the kingdom— 
the Devon County Gaol— in which there is suffi- 
cient room to receive all the prisoners of the 
borough, and where the appliances of a wholesome 
discipline might be extended to them, in place of 
the demoralising influences to which they are now 
exposed. As there is no prospect of this prison 
being rebuilt, and as the rebuilding of it would only 
involvea useless waste of money, when the prisoners 
could be better and more cheaply accommodated 
at the county gaol, it is my duty to repeat 
the recommendation so often made before, that 
terms should be made with the county magis- 
trates for the reception there of the borough 
prisoners.” 


If the object were to foster and encourage 
the growth of crime it could scarcely be 
accomplished with greater certainty. He 
would not detain their Lordships by the 
reports upon the borough gaols of Brad- 
ninch and Dartmouth, and the last report 
he would advert to referred to that abomi- 
nation the county gaol of Aberystwith. 
Many complaints had been made of its 
unfitness for a gaol, and special repre- 
sentations had been made to the Secre- 
tary of State, but these representations 
and the repeated remarks of the Recorder 
were quite disregarded. Notwithstanding 
its deficiencies, however, prisoners were 
detained in it for a great length of time, 
instead of being sent, as they should be, 
to the county gaol of Cardigan. One case 
had occurred in which a prisoner had 
remained in this pound for twelve months. 
The inspector said — 


“ At the time of my last inspection, on the 13th 
of October, the only person in confinement was 
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Sophia Jones, a mad woman, put there for safe 
custody, on account of her insanity, without any 
warrant or order of court charging her with the 
commission of ‘any offence. Upon inquiry I 
found that this was not the only instance of 
the kind, two other cases having occurred since 
my last inspection of the prison in which it had 
been used by the borough as a lunatic asylum.” 


of Prisons. 


He could only bring these facts before 
their Lordships in the hope that the sub- 
ject might attract the attention of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, through whose great authority and 
influence a remedy for such abuses might 
be speedily brought about. If he were in 
order, he should move— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty for Copy of any Communication between 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
and the Inspectors of Prisons with respect to the 
Twentieth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that the 
House must be very much obliged to the 
noble Earl for having directed its attention 
to an object of so much importance. He 
was afraid, however, that in hardly any of 
these cases had the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department the power of 
applying a remedy. He had no doubt, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would make the strongest appeal to the 
justices, and that he would exercise, as 
far as possible, the limited degree of power 
which he possessed to remedy these abuses. 
He knew that it was his right hon. Friend’s 
intention to bring these complaints before 
the proper authority, but he was afraid the 
answer to any Motion for correspondence 
would be nil, since the Report had only 
been presented a few daysago. His noble 
Friend was doing a great publie service 
by bringing his attention to bear upon 
these cases where the local authorities 
negleeted their duty. If objections were 
felt, and perhaps properly felt, to giving 
greater power to a centralised authority, 
the only remedy was to give the greatest 
publicity to those cases where the local 
authorities failed to perform their duty. 

Tue Eart or DEVON made a few 
observations, which were inaudible. 

Lorp PANMURE said, that they ought 
to feel grateful to the noble Earl for 
bringing the subject under their consider- 
ation. He wished, however, to observe 
that they managed these matters in Scot- 
land much better than in England; the 
machinery they had there was better than 
here. In Scotland they had not only in- 
spectors of Prisons, but in every county 
there was a local board responsible to a 


. 
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central board at Edinburgh ; which board | and the great justice which characteriggj 


was again responsible to the Secretary of 
State, to whom a final power was given 
by the Legislature. The result of this 
arrangement was, that the prisons in Scot- 
land, from being previously in the worst 
possible state, were now in a much more 
improved state than in England. 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


LIBRARY OF THE LATE LORD TRURO. 
The Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
then rose to call the attention of the 
Tlouse to a letter he had received from 
Lady Truro. The noble Marquess said : 
My Lords, I am desirous, before the House 
shall separate for the holidays, to make a 
communication to your Lordships, which 
you will no doubt hear with much satisfac- 
tion. I allude to a letter which I have 
received from Lady Truro, the widow of 
our late noble and learned Friend, who for 
several years sat in this House, both as 
Speaker and Lord Chancellor. The terms 
of that letter I shall, with your Lordships’ 
permission, read to the House— 


“ Eaton Square, 6th March, 1856. 

“« My dear Lord,—Lord Truro left a Library of 
Law Books, a Collection made during many Years 
with great Care. It is my Wish, in honour of his 
Memory and in remembrance of his legal Attain- 
ments, this Library should be preserved, and at 
the same Time be rendered useful to those who 
were familiar with his last Labours, 

“ Allow me therefore to request your Lordship 
to offer this Library to the House of Lords, trust- 
ing that their Lordships will, if they do me the 
Honour to accept it, direct it to be placed as most 
effectually to secure the Objects I have in view. 

“Tam, my dear Lord, 
“With high Esteem, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ Aveusta E, Truro. 
“The Marquess of Lansdowne.” 


My Lords, if I am asked, as it is probable 
I shall be, how it comes that this distin- 
guished Lady has made me the channel 
through which this offer should be conveyed 
to your Lordships, I am desirous of making 
a few observations. I can only say, I must 
presume that it is owing to the cireum- 
stance of my having been for several years 
the colleague of that distinguished, learned, 
and noble Lord. During the time the late 
noble and learned Lord presided on the 
woolsack I was the leader in this House, 
though not certainly in another sense, of 
those with whom he was then politically 
connected. In that capacity I can do no 
other than bear the strongest testimony to 
the great impartiality, the great wisdom, 
Lord Panmure 





him while he presided in this House, y 

Lords, I am also anxious to bear my tegj. 
mony to that part of his character with 
which I became more particularly cognisag 
—I allude to that great spirit of justice 
and fair play with which he administergj 
the patronage which was incidental tp 
his high office, and to the careful diser. 
mination with which he selected the per 
sons to whom it devolved upon him 
extend the favour of the Crown. To that 
portion of his character I am as competent 
to speak as any man ; but there is another 
portion of his career of which I can only 
speak upon the authority of others, | 
allude to that portion of his characte 
which undoubtedly gives the greatest valu 
to the splendid donation which his widor 
is now prepared to make to this House, | 
believe I shall be supported by the autho 
rity of all those most competent to judge 
upon the matter when I say, that from 
universal report I have always learned that 
Lord Truro was, both as a lawyer ands 
Judge, one of the most painstaking, one of 
the most conscientious, one of the most ix 
dustrious of men, whether we view hima 
regards the interests of his client whik 
practising as an advocate at the bar, oras 
regards the still larger interests of publi 
justice while sitting as a Judge upon the 
bench. He never spared himself any 
trouble, and he felt that it was his duty to 
examine thoroughly into all the facts of the 
case with the view of arriving at a just ap 
preciation of its character. I allude to these 
circumstances because I know I shall be 
borne out in the statement I have made 
by the testimony of those whose authority 
and experience are much greater tha 
mine, Indeed, it is only within these few 
days that I received the authority of 
most celebrated and eminent lawyer, who 
was exanined before a Committee of this 
House, and who had practised before the 
late noble and learned Lord, and who 
stated that a more painstaking, industrious, 
and impartial Judge had never sat upon 
the bench. Now, I say that that fact 
bears particularly upon the value of the 
donation which Lady Truro has offered to 
make to us, because, in addition to, n0 
doubt, the very valuable and extensive 
law library which Lady Truro is desirous 
of placing at our disposal, I am informed 
that many of these books have been largely 
commented upon, and contain extensive 
manuscript notes in the late noble and 
learned Lord’s handwriting. Your Lort- 
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ships will no doubt agree with me in think- | nouncing certain words, Now, I have this 
ing, that this circumstance adds great value | fact from his Lordship’s own lips. He 
to the law library which is to be placed| bad a great impediment which rendered 
under your Lordships’ roof. I will add no) it almost impossible for him to utter cer- 
more to the statements I have made, be-| tain words. He, however, overcame this 
cause I know that I can refer to the unani-| difficulty with that chsracteristic perse- 
mous testimony of others as to the merits | verance and ingenuity which corresponded 
of Lord Truro. If your Lordships will, | with his general disposition. . He framed, 
therefore, permit this letter to be laid | in the first instance, a list of words which 
upon your Lordships’ table with the view | he found it difficult to utter; and-in the 
of referring that same letter, and the sub- | next, as many synonymes as he could col- 
ject to which it refers, to the Library | lect; and when one of those words arose 
Committee, for the purpose of carrying | in his speech, and which he found it diffi- 
into effect Lady Truro’s wish and inten- | cult to give utterance to, he on the mo- 
tion, I shall now conclude with a Motion} ment dismissed it, and substituted a sy- 
to that effect. nonyme; and it is most remarkable that 

Loro LYNDHURST: My Lords, I|so great was the address and readiness 
cannot resist this opportunity of adding | with which he effected this change, that no 
my thanks with those of the noble Mar-| interruption whatever took place in his 
uess to Lady Truro, for the valuable} discourse, nor could any person discover 
hn she proposes to make to this | the infirmity under which he was labour- 
House. I know myself very well, that| ing, unless he had been previously in- 
the late Lord Truro never spared any | formed of the fact. After the usual time, 
trouble or expense in his endeavour to/the noble and learned Lord was created a 
complete his law library. The donation | serjeant-at-law, whereby he was wae at 
will be the more valuable, inasmuch as/! the head of his circuit, and also became a 
the library of this House, though exten-! leader of the Court of Common Pleas, 
sive, is far from being perfect in this} From that time, beyond all dispute, he 
branch of learning. Nor can I let this| had the supreme command of his circuit 
opportunity pass, notwithstanding the eu-!as well as of the Common Pleas, and in 
logium expressed by the noble Marquess | every case before either of these tribunals 
upon the merits of the late Lord Truro,| there was always a fierce competition 
without saying a few words. The late amongst the suitors, who should obtain the 
noble and learned Lord was profoundly advantage of his assistance as their coun- 
learned in the law. He was a ripe and ‘sel. I think it was in 1839 that he be- 
full scholar. But notwithstanding his ex- | came Solicitor General, and in a year or 
tensive learning, in every case of any im- | two afterwards was appointed Attorney 
portance that came before him, either as| General. My Lords, I am told—for I 
an advocate at the bar or as a judge upon was not a Member of the House at that 
the bench, he was always influenced by | time—that in every argument or discus- 
a conscientious desire of performing his | sion in respect to any question of law re- 
striet duty in the relative position in| lating to constitutional privilege in the 
which he stood—he always paid the! House of Commons, the late Lord Truro 
greatest care, attention, and indeed 1| was remarkable for the clearness, great 
might almost say unexampled industry, in | force, and extent of learning which he dis- 
the investigation of every fact. My Lords, | played. I remember the late Sir Robert 
Lord Truro was not originally educated | Peel, who was perhaps as good a judge of 
for the bar. He began life as a solicitor; | merit as any man of his day, stating to me 
but conscious of his powers, and with a! on more than one occasion the very high 
proper and laudable ambition, he felt de-| opinion which he entertained, in respect to 
sirous of leaving the profession in which | questions to which I referred, of the talents 
he then moved, to attach himself to the| and attainments of Lord Truro, and more 
superior branch of that profession. He| particularly in respect to the manner in 
was accordingly called to the bar. THe/| which he treated that most important ques- 
8oon acquired distinction, not only on the | tion which had agitated the other House 
Western circuit, but also in London. There | of Parliament for some time—I mean the 
Was one curious fact connected with Lord | question of privilege. When the Lord 
Truro, which I am desirous of mentioning. | Chief Justice Tindal died, the late Lord 
The late noble and learned Lord had al-| Truro was raised to the bench in the Court 
Ways experienced a great difficulty in pro-| of Common Pleas, and in about four or 
/l. CXLI. [ure sERiEs. ] F 
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five years afterwards he was placed upon 
the woolsack as Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. I think I may venture to say, in| 
confirmation of what the noble Marquess 
has stated, that whether we view the late 
noble Lord as presiding in a court of com- 
mon law, or in a court of equity—with 
which he was not so familiar as with ques- 
tions of common law—he displayed the 
greatest patience, the greatest acuteness 
of intellect, and the greatest impartiality 
that it was possible to display in the admi- 
nistration of justice. Sych was his care 
and cireumspection in the preparation of 
the judgments delivered by him, both in 
the courts of common Jaw or in equity, 
that they have been always considered 
master-pieces of learning and argumenta- 
tive disquisition. My Lords, I can also 
state that the late Lord Truro was most 
disinterested in respect to pecuniary mat- 
ters. I]t was very usual for him, when any 
case of special importance was entrusted 
to his eare, to direct his clerk not to ac- 
cept any other brief with reference to pe- 
cuniary emoluments, until he had made 
himself completely the master of the com- 
plicated questions involved in the particu- 
Jar case which he was considering. A re- 
markable instance of his disinterestedness 
occurred in reference to one particular case 
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that nothing which I can say will aj 
to the universal feeling of respect anj 
sympathy which the noble Marquess ha 
excited, and which the noble and leame 
Lord who just addressed us has confirmed, 
I merely rise to exclude an inference from 
my silence, that I do not acquiesce in why 
has been said by those noble Lords, Loy 
Truro, whom I was proud to number 

my friends, was, I verily believe, one gf 
the most conscientious men that ever lived, 
I never knew a man so entirely devote 
to the interests of justice as Lord Trump, 
and I must add one observation to wha 
has fallen from my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Lyndhurst), that, although 
Lord Truro was comparatively new to the 
doctrines of equity when he became Lon 
Chancellor, he devoted himself with charac. 
teristic assiduity to make himself master 
of the principles which guide the proceed. 
ings of courts of equity. He never alloy. 
ed a veil to be cast, as it were, over his 
words, in order to conceal any imperfee 
tion, but always exposed his ignorance 
upon any particular subject, so that he 
might sift the matter to the bottom ani 
make himself master of it before coming 
to a decision. There is one other point to 
which I must allude. Although my late 
noble and learned Friend was not £0 fani- 


in which an intimate friend of his was con- | liar with the doctrines of equity as with 
cerned. He travelled to the uttermost part | those of common law, yet it must berm 
of England, in order to conduct the case | membered that it is to him, or to his chu 
for his driend, and refused to receive any | cellorship, that we owe the great reform 


remuneration for his time and trouble. His | 
conduet in publie life is before the House. | 
He was anxious and zealous in the cause | 
of justice, and he was also equally anxious | 
to reform, as much as possible, what was | 
amiss in the laws of the country. I am 

authorised, from the intimate acquaintance | 
I have had with him, to say that he was a 


which were carried out immediately after 
he quitted the woolsack. He issued th 
great Chancery Commission which led 
those reforms; and, although I do not wish 
in the least degree to detract from th 
merits of my noble and learned Friel 
(Lord St. Leonards) under whose chanced 
lorship the reforms to which I refer wer 
earried into effect, yet it was during 


fast friend to the principles of the consti- 
tution. He was very candid and impartial | Truro’s tenure of office that they wet 
in discussion. He was kind-hearted, be-| introduced. He devoted himself eagetl 
nevolent, and generous, and kind to all/ to the reform of the Court of Chancery; 
around him. He bore a long and painful with the assiduity, patience, and pene 
illness with great patience and fortitude, | verance which characterised him, he » 
and, conscious that he had not lived in| boured to accomplish those reforms whieh 


vain, he met his end with calmness and | 
resignation. I trust, my Lords, I have 
not deviated from the question before the 
House, in addressing these few words to 
your Lordships upon the career and cha- 
racter of an able and an eminent man— 
one who not long since occupied so dis- 
tinguished a position in your Lordship’s 
House. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: I feel 


Lord Lyndhurst 





have happily since been carried out, | 
Eart GREY : I rise to mention 4 
cumstance in confirmation of what hi 
fallen from the noble and learned Low 
(Lord Lyndhurst) as to the remarkablt 
disinterestedness which distinguished th 
late Lord Truro. The noble and leamel 
Lord has referred to the great pains ail 
ability displayed in the other House ¥ 
Lord Truro, upon the celebrated occas 
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uestion of privilege respecting the 
eae of poewedig I had ie dni, as 
3 Member of that House, to be placed in 
the chair of the Committee to which it was 
referred, to consider the course which the 
House should follow; and I can say that, 
although I was in the chair of the Com- 
mittee, the labour of conducting the inves- 
tigation fell entirely upon Lord Truro, who 
devoted himself to the subject with an 
ability which it is impossible for me to 
describe; and I was told at the time, not 
by Lord Truro—but J] have no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of my information— 
that in order to enable him to devote his 
whole energies to that task of public utility 
for which he received no pecuniary remu- 
neration, he returned a very large number 
of briefs which had been before handed 
to him and which would have produced him 
considerable remuneration. I eannot but 
think that is a devotion to a sense of public 
duty which very few men indeed would 
have displayed. I thought it was a cir- 
eumstance so honourable to Lord Truro, 
that when the noble and learned Lord op- 
posite mentioned the subject, I thought it 
was my duty to state it to the House. ~ 
Tae Ear OF DERBY: It would be a 
simple impertinence on my part if I were 
to add anything to what has been said, or 
to give any opinion upon the merits of the 
noble and learned Lord whose loss we so 
much deplore, after the statements we have 
heard from those who were better acquaint- 
ed with those merits than the humble in- 
dividual who now addresses your Lord- 
ships; and I only rise for the purpose of 
adverting for a moment to the Motion with 
which the noble Marquess concluded his 
observations. Of course, there is not, 
there cannot be, any difference of opinion 
as to the great value of and interest at- 
taching to the gift which Lady Truro has 
80 gracefully and liberally offered to be- 
stow upon the country ; but the Motion of 
the noble Marquess was simply to refer the 
letter to the Library Committee for them 
to consider what measures should be adopt- 
ed to carry out the wishes of the noble 
lady, and it occurred to me that it might 
appear somewhat ungracious if, in making 
4 motion of this description on such an 
seeasion, there was no acknowledgment on 
the part of the House of the feelings en- 
tertained by it. I can only suppose the 
omission has arisen from some form of the 
House with which I am unacquainted ; but, 
if that be not the case, | think it is an omis- 
fin which should be supplied, and that 
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the acknowledgments of the House should 
be conveyed to that distinguished lady. If 
any forms exist which cannot be waved, 
then I think it should be known to be 
public that it is those forms which consti- 
tute the obstacle to the expression of those 
acknowledgments which might naturally 
be expected for a donation so valuable and 
so liberal. I would only suggest, if my 
supposition be wrong, that the Motion 
should be amended g0 as to convey those 
feelings of gratitude which the House must 
entertain for sv graceful a donation. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
The reason why I did not propose to in- 
clude in the Motion any acknowledgment 
to Lady Truro was not that I am aware of 
any positive rule on the subject, but be- 
eause there is no precedent for such a 
course. It had occurred to me that the 
object would be attained by expressing 
those acknowledgments in the Report of 
the Committee, which, upon presentation, 
could be adopted by the House. At the 
same time, 1 certainly see no reason why 
a preeedent should not be created in the 
present instance. No doubt such an ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the House 
would be gratifying to the feelings of Lady 
Truro, and perhaps the Motion might be 
worded so as to express that acknowledg- 
ment. 

Lorp LYNDHURST: I understand 
that the Library Committee exchange 
with the library at Paris and reeeive books 
from the United States, and if they can 
exchange books in this way they can accept 
them as a gift. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
Perhaps, after all, it will be as well to 
leave the subject to the Committee. They 
ean hardly make any suggestion in their 
Report without expressing to Lady Truro 
an acknowledgment of the gift, and that 
acknowledgment will, I dare say, be rea- 
dily adopted by this House. 

Ordered that the said Letter and the 


Subject thereof be referred to the Select 
Committee on the Library of the House, 
for the Purpose of carrying into effect 
Lady Truro’s Wishes and Intentions. 


LIMITED LIABILITY. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, in moving for 
returns of Joint Stock Companies who have 
obtained certificates of eomplete registra- 
tion under the Act of last year, said, that 
it appeared that Parliament was invited 
to consider two Bills with regard to the 
law of partnership which had been lately 
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introduced into the other House. They 
were now approaching Easter, and he 
should like to know whether the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to induce this 
House to pass those two Bills in the 
same unreasonable manner in which they 
were compelled to pass the Act of last 
year—namely, at so late a period of the 
Session that it was wholly impossible for 
the House: to consider the subject with 
advantage ? Last year it was the opinion 
of many of their Lordships that the sub- 
ject was so difficult and so important as 
to deserve consideration in a Select Com- 
mittee ; but the Government had rejected 
that proposition. Would his noble Friend 
at the head of the Board of Trade agree 
to the appointment of a Select Committee 
when Parliament resumed its sittings after 
Easter? He made the proposition on the 
— occasion advisedly. Should the 

ills to which he alluded come before their 
Lordships late in the Session, and the 
proposition for a Committee then be re- 
newed, let it not be said that the proposal 
for a Select Committee then made was for 
the purpose of impeding their progress, 
such an accusation could not be justly 
made when it was recollected that he now 
prayed the Government thus early in the 
Session to allow an inquiry to take place. 
It might be said that there had already 
been a Commission on the subject, and 
that the propositions of the Government 
were based on the Report of that Com- 
mission ; this was, however, the very con- 
trary to the fact, the recommendations 
of the Commission having been most un- 
graciously cast aside. It was for their 
Lordships to take the question into their 
own hands: this House, with the legal 
information at its command, was, in his 
opinion, a fit and proper tribunal to 
consider what ought to be done upon a 
subject of such extreme importance as 
part of the commercial law of this coun- 
try. As we were now in all probability 
approaching a time of peace, the very 
difficult commercial contingencies conse- 
quent upon peace rendered caution on 
the part of the Legislature more im- 
portant than ever. We might in all pro- 
bability expect a considerable return of 
gold, a fall in the rate of discount, and an 
excitement of all speculative actions. That 
great and sagacious man, the Emperor of 
the French, had felt this anticipation, and 
had cautioned his people against the diffi- 
culties which would be consequent on the 
peace, and might arise under the com- 
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mandite and partnership law of Franee, 
That which the Emperor denounced ag 4 
danger the proposed measures tended ty 
stimulate. It might perhaps be said thy 
no evil consequences had as yet arisen 
from the Bill of last Session. This proved 
nothing, as the circumstances of the time 
were peculiar, money was scarce, -the 
rate of discount high, speculations wer 
thereby checked, but peace would gire 
rise to wild commercial enterprise and in. 
troduce a state of things widely different 
from that which had existed since the 
passing of the last Act, and, if a fever of 
speculation set in, he should examine with 
interest and anxiety the returns laid before 
their Lordships next year, exhibiting the 
number of bubble companies formed, if 
Parliament were so inconsiderate as t 
sanction this measure. But even the pr 
ceedings of the last year were not unim 
portant. If their Lordships were to tum 
their attention to the new projects started, 
they would see what absurd and rah 
schemes some parties were willing and 
ready to embark in. In the year of grace 
1856 it was proposed to have a large joint- 
stock company, to be called the Universal 
Purveying Company, for the manufactur 
and sale of all descriptions of food, for 
the use of a metropolis containing tw 
millions; another company was to be 
called a Laundry Company, and others 
had designations such as the Medicine 
Compounding Company, the Telescopic 
Fire-escape Company, the National News 
paper League Company. There wer 
many others, some of which were of th 
most preposterous character. [The Duke 
of AreyLL: Who is to judge of that!] 
Why, he took it to be a matter of prit 
ciple that limited liability ought not tobe 


‘granted for any commercial enterprise wu 


less it could be shown that the enterprise 
was in its nature useful, and also that it 
was one which could not be carried ou 
without the concession of that privilege 
Upon this principle it was that the Boarl 
of Trade decided on charters to be grantel 
to companies, and the Legislature deter. 
mined on the privileges occasionally confer 
red by special Acts of Parliament. Such 
concessions ought never to be made til 
the propriety of conferring those privileges 
had first been carefully examined, and bi 
in the judgment of an impartial authonty 
been made manifest. The principle whic 
the noble Duke seemed to advocate 
namely, that the privilege of lim 

liability should be granted to every # 
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of individuals, who at their own will 
and pleasure chose to establish any com- 
mercial enterprise whatever—appeared to 
be one of a most dangerous character, wholly 
unknown to the law of England, and had, in- 
deed, been rejected by his own Government 
when they framed their Bill last year. It 
was a principle which would excite specu- 
lation and gambling, and all that the laws 
had hitherto done to repress those prac- 
tices would become inoperative by reason 
of the Bills now before Parliament. If 
the Noble Duke (Argyll) was disposed to 
reject this statement, he could refer to an 
authority which, as an economist and a 
Scotsman, he was bound to respect. It 
was the authority of Mr. McCulloch. What 
were the observations of that able writer 
on the former Bill: ‘‘ you may prevent 
the formation of such companies, but you 
cannot prevent them, when formed, from 
degenerating into mere swindling engines.”’ 
Such were the words of Mr. McCulloch in 
his last edition of the Commercial Dic- 
tionary, and he went further, and crushed 
to atoms that fallacy that would include 
in the principles of Free Trade the power 
to establish commercial companies with 
limited liability. He would conclude by 
reading the following extract from Mr. 
McCulloch, which he recommended to 
the attention of the noble Duke and the 
House— 

“ Tt was said that it was part and parcel of the 
principle of Free Trade, and that those who op- 
posed it were friends to monopoly. To make any 
lengthened statement in reply to this, would be, 
if possible, more absurd than the statement itself. 
The opponents of limited liability never said that 
A should not engage in this, or B in that employ- 
ment, But they said ‘ you may undertake what- 
ever you please, but you must abide by the result 
ofthat undertaking. You are, under no circum- 
stances, to be allowed to get rid of the conse- 
quences of your own actions. If on the one hand 
you make large profits, you may use or abuse 
them as you please ; but if on the other hand your 
speculation fails, and you incur debts, you must 
either pay them or become a bankrupt. These, 
which are the principles of plain common sense, are 
consistent alike with expediency and justice.’” 


He wished now to ask his noble Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he had any objection to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider this subject, after Eas- 
ter ? or, if not, whether he would at least 
give a pledge that the House should not be 
called upon at the close of the present Ses- 
sion, when the Peers were not in attend- 
ance, to pass a measure of this kind 
through the House? He would conclude 
by moving, pro formé— 
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“ That there be laid before the House Returns 
of the Number of Joint Sock Companies formed, 
or which have obtained Certificates of Complete 
Registration, under the Limited Liability Act, 
1855, and of the Number of Applications not 
completed under the Act. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, there could be no possible objection 
to give the returns moved for by the 
noble Lord, as they had already been laid 
before the other House of Parliament. 
With respect to the questions put to him by 
the noble Lord—of which questions he had 
received no previous notice—he must say 
that it was highly inconvenient that these 
sort of discussions should be raised in their 
Lordships’ House on measures in progress 
through the House of Commons. The 
noble Lord desired that their Lordships 
should not be urged to go into a discus- 
sion on the measure he had referred to 
at a late period of the Session. All he 
could say was, that he believed there was 
every reason to suppose that the measure 
would be brought up to their Lordships in 
good time, and if not, he should not wish 
to press it upon their Lordships’ attention 
against their will, and after all, it would 
always be in their Lordships’ power to deal 
with it as they might think fit. With regard 
to the appointment of a Select Committee, 
he thought it was the most inconvenient 
and the most extraordinary proceeding ever 
proposed, that one House should appoint a 
Committee to inquire into the details of a 
Bill under the consideration of the other 
House. That was evidently the intention of 
the noble Lord, for he stated that it would 
be no answer to say that there had been 
already a Commission of Inquiry; for that 
Commission dealt with the principle of 
limited liability and the law of partnership, 
whereas what was now wanted was an 
inquiry respecting a measure now before 
the other House of Parliament. This was 
a step entirely new and unprecedented, 
as the proper time for dealing with the 
question would be when the Bill was be- 
fore their Lordships’ House. He could 
not, indeed, expect to derive much ad- 
vantage from discussing the details of the 
Bill with the noble Lord, who had de- 
clared himself hostile to every principle 
of it. The Bill of last year had been 
approved of by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and further experience had only 
convinced him of the folly of the system 
of paternal legislation, which sought to 
guard people against the consequences of 
their own imprudence. They should leave 
men to the protection of the spirit of pru- 
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dence implanted in their own breasts, and 
not seek to apply legislative securities, 
as substitutes for individual caution, which 
experience proved to be utterly useless, 
and indeed mischievous, as leading them 
to a fallacious confidence that the State 
was doing that for them which they alone 
could efficiently do for themselves. He 
‘eould not consent to the appointment of 
the Committee, but he had no reason to 
doubt that ample time would be allowed 
for the consideration of the measure. 
Lorp OVERSTONE considered that 
the proposal of the noble Lord was most 
reasonable, that a question of such im- 
portance should be subjected to a preli- 
minary inquiry before a Select Committee. 
The course of legislation which had been 
pursued on this subject was, in his mind, 


much more unreasonable and extraordinary | 


than would be the preliminary inquiry to 
which the noble Lord objected. He would 
call their Lordships’ attention to what had 
been done. Some time since the Govern- 
ment determined to issue a Commission to 
inquire into the law of partnership. The 
Commission in due time made their Re- 
port, and the Gevernment introduced a 
Bill framed directly in the teeth of the 
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avoided the discredit of the subsequey 
proceedings. The measure was 

at the very end of the Session, ay 
the very first day of the next Segsig 
the Government were obliged to announg 
that they intended to repeal this Bill sy 
to introduce another. Six weeks hy 
scarcely elapsed before the new Bill haj 
been again withdrawn, and the represe, 
tative of the Government in the d 
ment charged with this measure had d 
clared that he must take the Easty 
vacation to consider in what form he woulj 
again introduce the measure. He mak 
those observations under feelings diffores; 
from those which operated upon the m 
jority of their Lordships. It had been his 
fate to have passed the greater portion g 
his life in the active pursuits of trade ani 
under the influence of the constant oscil 
tions of commercial credit. On behalf ¢ 
the interests of those engaged in trak 
and commerce, he protested against s 
subject of such vast importance being » 
lightly and inconsiderately dealt with 
He said, ‘‘a subject of such vast im 
portance,”’ for he believed that in mag 
nitude few questions of internal policy 
could be compared with it. If the Go 


recommendations of the Commission, and|vernment were determined to alter th 


directly in the teeth of the evidence taken 
before them—even of those witnesses upon 
whose evidence the minority in the Com- 
mission rested their case. Limited lia- 
bility, without accompanying safeguards, 
was not only in opposition to the Report 
and to all the evidence before the Com- 
mission, but in opposition also to the prac- 
tice of all other countries into whieh the 
principle of limited liability had been in- 
troduced. Then, how was the measure 
of the Government introduced ? He was 
absent at the time, but he was informed 
that it was carried through their Lord- 
ships’ House during the last three days 
of the Session, without any sufficient op- 
portunity being afforded for its discussion, 
and without the support of a single 
Peer who was not connected with the Go- 
vernment. [Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and 
‘*No,no!’’| Be that as it might, he would 
ask their Lordships to consider the pro- 
tests that had been entered on their Lord- 
ships’ Journals, and to judge whether a 
measure affecting such important interests 
ought to have been pressed under such 
circumstances and with such undue haste. 
If the Government had adopted the sug- 
gestion of withdrawing the Bill for further 
consideration, they would at least have 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 





ancient principles of law, upon which al 
the commercial habits of the county 
had been established, they should at leas 
have given the matter the most carefil 
and deliberate consideration in the Cabi 
net, and come before Parliament with 
measure by which they were prepared ts 
stand or fall. It was not a question of sub 
ordinate importance ; the views of the & 
vernment respecting it ought to be well em 
sidered, and, when once adopted, they should 
be consistently maintained. He could ni 
withhold his surprise that the allusion d 
the noble Baron (Lord Monteagle) to th 
schemes which had been projected unde 
the change of law should have been ma 
with laughter on the part of the Gover 
ment. Those schemes were but premoni 
tory symptoms—the shadows of coming 
events; they are seed cast into the grouni, 
which will remain dormant during a pen 
of war expenditure and adverse exchanges 
But let peace arrive, and the precious me 
tals return to this country with as strongs 
tide as they were now flowing out, 
the Government, instead of going into th 
market as borrowers, appear before the 
country with a surplus revenue, then the# 
concerns will germinate and fruetify, 
the commercial world, like Nature unders 
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poisoned atmosphere, will teem with all 
monstrous things. When he found a 
reference to such symptoms as these 
met with ridicule, instead of with thought- 
falness and apprehension, he confessed 
he could not look without some alarm 
to the fate of our commercial inter- 
ests under the proposed system of legisla- 
tion. The history of our commercial and 
monetary progress during the last thirty 
years was full of instructive lessons, if we 
would only read them aright. He well 
remembered the catastrophe of 1825, when 
Mr. Huskisson said we were within a 
few hours of a state of barter; but he 
had no hesitation in saying that if at 
that time a Bill like that which the Go- 
vernment had now introduced had been 
law, a state of things would have been 
produced in which even that degree of con- 
fidence which is requisite for purposes 
of barter would have been destroyed, and 
all the ordinary transactions of trade be- 
tween man and man would have been sus- 
pended. From 182% to the present time this 
country had gone through a series of com- 
mercial crises ; but if the President of the 
Board of Trade would examine the history 
of those crises, he would find that at each 
successive period the mischief and disturb- 
ance to trade and commerce had been con- 
tinually decreasing. And why? Because 
we had from time to time amended our 
commercial legislation and the laws affect- 
ing our monetary system, with the view of 
applying gradual and judicious restraint to 
the spirit of speculation and the undue 
extension of credit. The result had been, 
that during the last six months, this coun- 
try had gone through a drain of the pre- 
cious metals the most severe, every intel- 
ligent and well-informed man would admit, 
which had been experienced in the memory 
of any living person. The country was now 
emerging from that crisis with all its com- 
mercial and trading operations in a stable, 
sound, and satisfactory condition. It was 
& phenomenon, let him say, which it was 
the duty of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and more especially the department of the 
Board of Trade, to understand. But what 
was the simple explanation of this phe- 
nomenon? Why, that since 1825 all our 
legislation had been based on the principle 
laid down by Mr. Huskisson when he said 
that the mischief of the grand crisis of that 
year arose from undue extension of eredit 
and undue stimulus to a dangerous spirit 
of speculation, and that legislation should 
be directed to the gradual correction of 
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that evil. The ground of objection to 
the system of legislation now proposed 
was, that it reversed the principle from 
which all past beneficial results had ac- 
crued. This law of limited liability had a 
tendency to intensify the spirit of credit, 
and stir up the terrible demon of specula- 
tion. We saw some indistinct symptoms 
of this result already ; but these were only 
the first footsteps of the advaneing giant, 
to be hereafter developed in his full and 
formidable proportions. We were now ask- 
ed to apply abstract principles. of a most 
dangerous character to a eomplicated state 
of society, without due discrimination or 
those precautionary accompaniments which 
& proper respect for practical experience 
would dictate. The principle which it was 
now sought to introduee was the prin- 
ciple of saying, ‘* You shall borrow with- 
out being obliged to repay ; you shall take 
another man’s goods without being com- 
pelled under all circumstances to return 
an equivalent.”’ If their Lordships looked 
back into the ancient laws of this country, 
they would find that what we now call 
‘credit’ was. described by our ancestors 
in its true terms, as borrowing another 
man’s goods. Let it not be supposed that 
this is a simple question between A and B, 
between the borrower and the lender, and 
that these parties may be safely left to 
adjust the terms of their mutual relation to 
each other. The question was one of much 
wider import, and it involved much more 
extensive consequences. It necessarily 
affected the interests and well-being of the 
whole trading community. The introduc- 
tion of concerns based, upon the proposed 
principle, must tend to deteriorate the gene- 
ral tone of our commercial morality ; it must 
relax the restraints and’ sharpen the stimu- 
lants to credit and speculation, upon the 
due equipoise of which depends the solidity 
and safety of the commercial system; it 
must, for the same reason, tend to produce 
more violent fluctuations in the range of 
prices, and to unsettle the steady, regular 
course of trading operations. It would fo- 
ment the spirit of excessive enterprise dur- 
ing periods of prosperity and increasing 
confidence ; and when the inevitable col- 
lapse took place it would render the calami- 
tous results more widespread and more 
intense. Limited liability would generate 
dangerous coneerns during the favourable 
season of growing confidence ; but when 
the inevitable change and consequent pres- 
sure occurred, those concerns would break 
down simultaneously, and, by their fall, 
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extend alarm and greatly increase the de- 
struction of confidence. In 1823 and 
1824, the Joint Stock Companies, with a 
small amount of paid-up capital, were the 
ready instruments through which specu- 
lation spread through the community the 
poison of blind confidence and gambling 
operations; and in the following year, 
1825, these same companies, by their 
simultaneous collapse and total rottenness, 
increased the panic and intensified the 
destruction of that confidence out of which 
they had sprung. Moreover, by combining 
strict limitation of risks with vague and un- 
defined hopes of profit, it would force a gam- 
bling principle into the commercial world, 
and make trade more like a vast lottery 
wheel than that field of steady honesty 
and cautious enterprise which it ought to 
be the object of all our legislation to render 
it. The whole trading community must, 
in one way or other, feel the unfortunate 
effect of these tendencies; no prudence, 
no foresight, would altogether obviate this 
result—the whole commercial atmosphere 
would be poisoned, and all who breathe that 
atmosphere must be affected by it. The 


honest, steady, prudent tradesman would 
find himself irresistibly drawn from his 


course; drawn, as it were, into a danger- 
ous whirlpool, in spite of all his efforts and 
his anxious desires to navigate his vessel in 
more tranquil waters, and through a safer 
track. For these reasons he must declare 
his serious protest against the principles 
of the proposed legislation. He believed 
it to be equally false in policy and in mo- 
rality ; and he was confident that a measure 
which was unsound in principle could 
never prove beneficial to the community. 
He asked the pardon of their Lordships for 
trespassing on their attention at greater 
length than he had intended ; but he felt 
that he could not with propriety allow this 
discussion to close without deprecating the 
course which the Government had taken, 
and expressing his great regret that any 
resistance should be offered to the reason- 
able request that this subject should be 
referred to a preliminary examination by a 
Select Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am quite sure 
that it is unnecessary for my noble Friend 
to make any apology for addressing your 
Lordships on a subject of this sort. I only 
regret, as he well knows, that since he has 
been a Member of the House, he has not 
taken a more active share in our debates, 
and I am almost reconciled to the warm 
and almost partisan feeling he has shown by 


Lord Overstone 
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his having addressed your Lordships eyy 
upon a question with respect to whieh | 
have the misfortune to differ from him, | 
must decline to go now into the who, 
question of limited liability. I shall » 
frain from remarking upon the instaney 
my noble Friend quoted to show the effect 
of limited liability, the crisis to which he 
referred having occurred under an exaetly 
opposite state of the law. I shall not eve 
ask him to explain how it can be con 

to Saxon morality to allow men to make 
what compacts they like between them. 
selves, when they formerly possessed thy 
power at common law, and it was taken 
from them by statutable enactments, | 
would be inconvenient to go into thow 
questions in this thinly attended House, 
but there are one or two points to which | 
must advert. The noble Lord was no 
present at the end of last Session, but he 
alluded to the cireumstances attending the 
passing of the Bill through this House, | 
admit that it was introduced at a y 
late period of the, Session, and that, ass 
general rule, it is inconvenient that mes 
sures of importance should be discussed 
and carried within a few days of the prom 
gation; but I deny that there was no ree 
son for taking that course last year with 
regard to this Bill. My novle Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade, following 
Mr. Cardwell, who had absolutely broken 
down under the difficulties attending the 
grants of charters of limited liability, had 
refused to grant any more of those char- 
ters; but companies continued to be formed 
and to apply for charters sanctioning their 
new schemes, some of which were of great 
public utility, the Government found that 
the other House of Parliament had decided 
by a large majority in favour of limited 
liability—and they felt themselves bound, 
under these circumstances, to introduce 
some course of legislation, if they could 
induce Parliament to sanction it. The 
noble Lord gave an exaggerated account 
of the state of the House, when he said 
that no Peers were present when the Bill 
was agreed to, except Members of the 
Government and noble Lords holding 
places connected with the Government. 

Lorp OVERSTONE: I said, that the 
only Peers who supported the Bill wer 
those who were connected with the Go 
vernment. 

Eart GRANVILLE : When the Hous 
met—I am speaking of the occasion upon 
which the Bill passed through Committee 
—there were about sixty Peers. present. 
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A long discussion took place—I spoke I 
do not know how often—and the Peers 
ually left, as we went on repeating 

the same arguments one after another 
until a very late hour. It is, therefore, 
vite trae, that very few Peers were pre- 
sent at the end of the debate; and I ex- 
ined the state of the benches opposite, 
by saying that it was not caused by the 
difficulty of obtaining the attendance of 
Peers at that period of the Session, but by 
the unwillingness of a large portion of the 
Opposition to oppose a Bill which, in their 
hearts, they thought a good one. The fact 
that every single Peer belonging to the 
opposite side has now left the House, not- 
withstanding the notice which the noble 
Lord placed upon the paper, .except one 
noble Lord who has taken his seat since 
last Session (Viscount Dungannon), shows 
that my explanation was correct. My noble 
Friend, with some warmth and injustice, 
has attacked the Government for having, 
as he says, thrown ridicule upon a most 
important statement made by the noble 
Lord who brought forward the subject. 
We threw no ridicule whatever upon it; 
but the noble Lord threw ridicule upon 
certain companies which had established 
themselves for commercial purposes under 
the new law. When persons have united 
themselves for certain commercial pur- 
poses, I do not think itis very justifiable for 
any Peer to characterise as unfit the ob- 
jects for which they have associated them- 
selves, and to create a prejudice against 
them. When the noble Lord mentioned 
the objects of one or two companies which 
had been formed, we merely remarked 
that there was nothing extraordinary in 
them. He mentioned, among others, a 
newspaper company—I do not know whe- 
ther joint stock companies are good for 
carrying on a newspaper, but it certainly 
appeared to me to be most legitimate 
that people should avail themselves of that 
mode of enlightening the public. In no 
single way are the Government obnoxious 
tothe remark that they have treated this 
subject in a spirit of levity. The whole 
question is this—whether the Government 
ought to pledge themselves to ask for an 
immediate Committee to inquire into this 
subject, and to give a pledge also as to 
the time when the Bill now before the 
other House shall be brought before your 
Lordships? I think the Government can- 
not be fairly charged with delay. The 
Bill was brought in on the first day of the 
Session; it has been read a second time, 
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and no opportunity has been omitted of 
pressing it forward. I happen to know 
this for a fact, having gone to the right 
hon. Gentleman who has the charge of this 
Bill to impress upon him the necessity of 
letting us have the Bill in this House as 
early as possible, in order that we may 
have an opportunity of discussing it. But, 
as to giving a pledge that the Bill shall be 
in this House by a particular day, that 
would only be to offer encouragement to 
those who might be disposed to interpose 
delay as a means of obstructing the pro- 
gress of the Bill. The Government, there- 
fore, would not be justified in making such 
a pledge. With regard to the Select Com- 
mittee proposed, it would be inconvenient 
for such a Committee to go into the gene- 
ral question, and highly irregular if the 
Bill were discussed before that Committee 
while it is being considered in the other 
House, and before it reaches your Lord- 
ships. At all events, I cannot give a pre- 
cise answer to the question put to me by 
the noble Lord without notice. I can only 
say that my noble Friend is wrong, if he 
supposes the Government are treating this 
question with levity. He thinks it de- 
sirable that both Houses of Parliament 
should fully consider the principles and de- 
tails of a Bill of a most important charac- 
ter, and in this I fully agree with my noble 
Friend. He speaks as representing the 
whole commercial community; but I must 
be allowed to say, that this Bill has been 
brought before Parliament at the pressing 
instance of the commercial portion of the 
community. 

Eart GREY: Nothing can be more 
reasonable than that the Government 
should not pledge themselves at this mo- 
ment to grant a Committee on this sub- 
ject, but it is not less reasonable that the 
House should expect Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to abstain from calling upon it has- 
tily to pledge itself against the appoint- 
ment of such a Committee. But, while I 
willingly recognise the propriety of the 
Government taking time.to consider whe- 
ther they will consent to submit to a Select 
Committee of this House the important 
principles of commercial law involved in 
the Bill now before the other House, I 
must say that I concur in every word of 
the most able speech of the noble Lord 
on the bench behind me (Lord Overstone), 
and having listened to that speech with 
great attention, I agree with him in think- 
ing that this House will do very wrong if 
it does not institute a deliberate inquiry ; 
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and I hope that, after the recess, if the 
Government do not themselves originate a 
Motion for a Seleet Committee on the 
subject, some other noble Lord will make 
a Motion to that effect. We are told that 
it will be a very inconvenient and unusual 
course for this House to institute an in- 
quiry by a Select Committee into the pro- 
visions of a Bill before the other House of 
Parliament. My Lords, I never heard any 
one propose that a Bill before the other 
House of Parliament should be referred to 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House, 
but 1 am sure that, after a very short 
search of your Lordships’ Journals, there 
would be found cases in which subjects of 
great importance that appeared likely to 
require legislation in the course of the 
Session have been considered by a Select 
Committee in anticipation of a Bill that 
was coming up from the other House of 
Parliament. It is quite certain that in- 


quiry ought to take place, and I trust the 
Motion will not be rejected by the House. 
The Government itself had changed its 
views more than once upon the subject 
within the short space of twelve months ; 
this was the third version of their plan, 
and all were in the very teeth of the Com- 


mission appointed by themselves. I agree 
with my noble Friend, that in this state of 
the House it would be undesirable to go 
into a discussion of this question ; but my 
noble Friend (Earl Granville) has quite 
misunderstood the argument of my noble 
Friend behind me (Lord Overstone), who 
referred to the panic of 1825 as conveying 
a caution that ought to make the House 

use before it embarked in rash legis- 
ation on this subject. My noble Friend 
behind me quoted the panic of 1825, and 
then my noble Friend (Earl Granville) got 
up and reminded him that neither in 1825 
nor in 1845 did the principle of limited 
liability exist, and, therefore, that any 
argument arising out of those two panics 
was inapplicable to the present Bill. Bat 
my noble Friend behind me did not say 
that the panic of 1825 had been created 
by the existence of a law of limited lia- 
bility. What he said was, that the fright- 
ful panic of 1825, that caused so great an 
amount of misery, was mainly caused by 
the abuse of credit; and argued that if 
such panies arose, even as the law then 
stood, from the undue expansion of credit, 
how much worse they would have been had 
they had the stimulus of limited liability. 
And he said that the aim and intention of 
this Bill was to stimulate credit to the 

Larl Grey 
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utmost. [Earl Granvitte: I think, j 
the contrary.} My noble Friend behigy 
me thinks, and I agree with him, that thy 
intention and object of this Bill is to fagij, 
tate and stimulate credit—but I will ny 
argue the question now. The creationg 
joint stock companies was a symptom ¢ 
1825, for just before that period Parly 
ment had been full of projects—of equity 
ble loans, of pearl fisheries, and 
manner of project. At that time they 
were dozens of these joint stock comp. 
nies, yet there was some check then 

the formation of such companies ; but noy 
the object of this Bill is to take off sud 
restraint, and to allow every man to crea 
@ joint stock company, and with a limite 
liability, to bring dupes to join him in th 
most absurd projects. The principal dy. 
cussion upon the Bill of last Session » 
doubt took place upon a second reading 
and on that day there was a considerable 
attendance, because, as was well knom, 
the Government had had a severe “ whip” 
for the occasion; but it was impossible tp 
study the Bill during the limited timed. 
lowed for the Committee. For my om 
part, I did not profess to be able to mon 
all the Amendments that ought to be car. 
ried, but I thought it desirable to adopt 
those precautions which had been taken in 
other countries in which the principle of 
the Bill had been adopted. 1, therefore, 
moved the adoption of some of the « 
curities, which the Commissioners in their 
Report stated were taken in the Stated 
Massachusetts. Some of my Amendments 
were carried, and others were rejected. 
We were engaged for a long time in de 
bate, but I remember the feeling of the 
House was so decided against the Goven- 
ment, that in one of the principal divisions, 
not one single Peer, except those in the 
Royal Household, or holding places in the 
Government, voted with the Ministers; 
and one Peer who had been brought 
from a great distance to vote with the 
Government voted with the minority. In 
all the former history of this House there 
ean be found no case of such a gross 
abuse of that power which the Government 
ought to possess. For the sake of obtaio- 
ing @ momentary popularity from persous 
who had not considered the subject, the 
Government sacrificed the dignity and 
character of this House of Parliament, 
which must be the consequence of theit 
indecorous, hasty, and ill-judged lege 
lation. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, be 
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rose for the purpose of setting his noble 
Friend right with regard to the object of 
the Bill. His noble Friend misrepresented 
the object of the Bill in saying that it was 
to give increased facilities for obtaining 
and extending credit. The object of the 
Bill was not that, but to give greater faci- 
lities for the employment of capital. The 
uestion whether it would lead to greater 
or less caution in the application of capital 
was open to argument and discussion. He 
thought there could be no doubt that it 
would induce greater caution on the part 
of those who dealt with Joint Stock Com- 
panies, and therefore greater caution in 
the use of capital; but he protested against 
its being said that the object of the mea- 
sure was to extend credit. There were in 
this country a great number of small capi- 
talists who complained that they had not 
that facility for the employment of their 
capital which the great capitalists had ; 
and they pressed Parliament to give them 
facilities to club their small capitals, so 
that they might compete with the larger 
capitalists. To enable them to do this 
was the object of the Bill, and not to ex- 
tend credit. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that if the 
real object of the Bill was to facilitate the 
employment of small capitals, the Govern- 
ment ought to compel the companies to 
pay up the whole of the capital. That 
would test the doctrine. 

After a few words from Lord Mont- 
EAGLE, 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned to Tuesday, the 1st 
of April next. 


meres” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 14, 1856. 


Muvres.}] Pvustic Brits.—1° Cambridge Uni- 
versity ; Wills and Administrations, 


THE CLOCK OF THE HOUSES OF PAR- 
LIAMENT—QUESTION. 

Mr. HANKEY said, that he presumed 
the clock placed in a prominent part of 
that building was intended to afford the 
public the means of ascertaining the time 
at all hours of the day and night; and, as 
it appeared to him that that object would 
not be attained if any of the designs which 
had already been exhibited were adopted, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Chief Commissioner of Works whether it 
Was intended to have a dial to the large 
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clock of the Houses of Parliament on 
which the figures would be legible, as the 
models heretofore exhibited did not appear 
likely to carry out that object ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that it 
was certainly intended to have a dial with 
figures which should be legible. It was 
also true that at present such was not the 
ease. The models which had been ex- 
hibited did not carry out that object, for 
the simple reason that at present a frame- 
work only had been placed on the site of 
the future dial, and that merely for the 
purpose of trying experiments with regard 
to the lighting, and that there were no 
figures upon it. 


Picture— Question. 


NATIONAL GALLERY—PICTURE OF 
“THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI.”— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury if it was true that £1,977 had 
been paid for the picture of ‘‘ The Adora- 
tion of the Magi,’’ recently placed in the 
National Gallery, and whether that sum 
included all the expenses occasioned to the 
country by the acquisition of that picture ; 
by whose recommendation the picture had 
been purchased, and on what authority it 
was stated to be painted by Paolo Ve- 
ronese ? 

Mr. WILSON, in reply said, that 
£1,977 was the whole sum which this 
picture would cost, with the exception of 
£2 2s. 2d. paid for its carriage from Paris. 
All other expenses were paid by the seller. 
The purchase of the picture was recom- 
mended solely by the director of the Na- 
tional Gallery, but was acquiesced in and 
decided upon by the trustees. Whatever 
difference of opinion there might be as to 
the value of the picture, there could, he 
thought, be none as to its authenticity, for 
it stood in the position of being, perhaps, 
the best authenticated picture of the kind 
in the world. In Venice, where the pic- 
ture had remained from the time of its 
being painted up to a very recent date, it 
was well known to have been the produc- 
tion of Paolo Veronese; and besides that, 
it was mentioned as his work and as be- 
longing to the church from which it had 
been taken, in a book which was published 
in 1581, eight years after the date at 
which it was painted, and seven years 
before the death of the artist. In the 
British Museum there was a priot of the 
picture, which was engraved in the year 
1649. 
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THE NATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF ART 
AND SCIENCE—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Treasury whe- 
ther any progress had been made in carry- 
ing into effect the suggestion made during 
the last Session of Parliament, that there 
should be affixed or appended to the paint- 
ings, statues, and other works of art, to 
specimens or illustration of science, an- 
tiquities, public monuments, and historical 
memorials in our public institutions, expla- 
natory inscriptions, giving a brief account 
of the subject, date, history, and author 
of the work, so as to afford some general 
instruction to the public, and spare them 
the expense of purchasing a catalogue. 

Vascount PALMERSTON said, that 
the arrangement which his hon. Friend had 
so usefully suggested last year, had since 
been almost entirely carried out in the Na- 
tional Gallery. He did not think it had 
been quite carried out yet, for some care 
and trouble were required in perfecting 
the arrangement; but it was very nearly 
completed. A similar arrangement had, 
he believed, been established in the British 
Museum with respect to almost all the col- 
lections in that institution. He was not 
quite sure whether the same arrangement 
prevailed at Hampton Court, but he would 
make inquiry, and he felt no doubt that 
if it did not it would soon be established 
there, for so good a plan could not be 
adopted too soon. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would ask 
the right hon. President of the Board of 
Works whether means would be adopted 
for giving the public the accommodation of 
a greater number of seats round the trees 
in different parts of Kensington Gardens, 
as well as in the Park ? , 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he ad- 
mitted the insufficiency of the number of 
seats. He had made provision for that 
state of things, but it depended on the 
House to grant the necessary funds for 
carrying out that provision. 


THE RAJAHS OF TANJORE AND JODPORE 
? —QUESTION. 

Mr. MURROUGH said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control whether it 
was true, that on the death of the late 
Maharajah of Tanjore, in October last, 
without male issue, the British Resident at 
the Court of Tanjore recommended to the 
Government at Madras that the late Maha- 
rajah’s youngest daughter should succeed 
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to the vacant Ghuddee, and that, notwith. 
standing such recommendation, the My. 
dras Government forwarded a Report t 
the Board of Directors, wherein, instead 
of recommending the succession of such 
youngest daughter, they suggested an ¢. 
tinction of the raj, and the grant of , 
pension to the family of the late Maha. 
rajah in lieu thereof? Also, whether jt 
was true that the local Government had 
taken possession of the territory and estate 
of the late Maharajah, and left nearlys 
thousand of his relatives and servants up. 
provided with the means of support daring 
the time the question of succession was, 
pending before the Court of Directors? 
Also, whether any, and what, instructions 
had been sent out to the Government of 
Madras for providing for the succession to 
the Ghuddee, and the support of the fi. 
mily of the late Maharajah ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH, in reply said, 
that it was quite true that on the death of 
the late Maharajah of Tanjore the recom. 
mendation alluded to by the hon. Member 
had been given; and it was also true that 
a Report of the nature spoken of by the 
hon. Member had been sent by the Madms 
Government to the Board of Director. 
Instructions, however, had been given to 
the Resident to provide for the relatives 
and servants of the late Maharajah, pené- 
ing the settlement of the question of sue- 
cession, and they were consequently not 
left without the means of support. The 
letters advising the Court of Directors of 
those proceedings had only been received 
in this country on the 8th instant. The 
instructions to the Government of Madras 
had not yet been sent out, and he coull 
not at present communicate them to the 
House. 

Mr. MURROUGH said, he would now 
beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe 
ther he was aware that a memorial of His 
Highness the Maharajah of Jodpore, in re- 
ference to the claim of his family to the 
Raj of Ahmednugger, which, on the 9th 
day of August, 1854, was submitted to 
the Board of Control, and by them re 
quired to be forwarded through the local 
officer at His Highness’s Court, had beea 
since tendered to the British Resident at 
Jodpore, and that he had refused to re 
ceive it for transmission; and whether the 
Indian Board had any objection, under the 
circumstances, to recommend the Court of 
Directors to receive such memorial from 
the agent of the Maharajah now in Lo- 
don ? 
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Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that he 
had not received information of the me- 
morial in question having been referred by 
the British Resident at Jodpore. He could 
not, however, give to the Court of Direc- 
tors any such recommendation as that sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman. 


SALT TAX—INDIA—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Control 
whether he had yet received the Report 
of the Commission appointed by the Go- 
yernor General of India more than two 
years ago to inquire into the collection 
of the salt duties, and whether he would 
lay it upon the table ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that the 
Report of the Commission on the com- 
pletion of which some delay had been 
caused by the illness of the only Commis- 
sioner, had at last been received in this 
country. It was very long, but should be 
Jaid on the table as early as possible. 
Owing to his anxiety to transmit the Re- 
port as early as possible, Lord Dalhousie 
had sent it without any despatch of his 
own on the subject. If such a despatch 
should be received before the Report was 
printed, he would lay both before the 
House together. If it were not, he would 
produce the Report alone. 


PRUSSIA AND THE PARIS CON- 
FERENCES. 

On the Motion ‘that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till the 31st of March, 

Mr. DISRAELI said : I will take, Sir, 
the opportunity afforded by this Motion to 
reeur to a question which I addressed yes- 
terday to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, and to which he returned a 
reply somewhat remarkable—I might al- 
most say amazing. Yesterday a rumour of 
authority was rife in this town, to the effect 
that an event of the greatest importance 
with respect to the Conferences at Paris 
had occurred—namely, that an invitation 
had been given to Prussia to assist at those 
Conferences, and that the invitation had 
been accepted by that Power. Later in 
the day, after this House met, information 
of even a much more authoritative nature 
reached this capital, and we learnt that not 
only was it true that an invitation was 
given to Prussia to attend the Conferences 
at Paris—not only was it true that Prussia 
had accepted that invitation—but that that 
Power had even gone so far as to name the 
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Plenipotentiaries to whom she would in- 
trust the exercise of her influence and the 
management of her policy on this occasion, 
and that the persons she had selected were 
men not less considerable than Baron 
Manteuffel and the Prussian Minister now 
at the Court of the Tuileries. It was im- 
possible for me to give the noble Lord no- 
tice of the question I wished to put to him 
on this subject; nor indeed, in my opi- 
nion, was that necessary. The ordinary 
rule which obtains in this House as to no- 
tifying to Ministers the purport of ques- 
tions that may be addressed to them by 
hon. Members is not merely an affair of 
courtesy, but it arises from the very na- 
ture of things. The inquiries addressed 
to Ministers generally relating to the 
details of their departments, it is abso- 
lutely necessary, for the sake of accu- 
racy and the dispatch of public business, 
that a previous intimation of their nature 
should be given to the heads of particular 
branches of the Government, to enable 
them to make themselves acquainted with 
the information which may be required by 
the House. But in the case of questions 
of high policy, questions of peace or war, 
questions regarding the progress of nego- 
tiations, or bearing on important circum- 
stances that have occurred at foreign 
Courts, especially when those questions 
are addressed to the First Minister of the 
Crown, it never yet has been deemed 
necessary to give notice of the intention to 
make such inquiries ; and, indeed, in the 
present state of affairs, so rapid is the 
communication of intelligence that it is 
wholly impossible to give any timely in- 
timation to a Minister in such a matter. 
Why, the news often arrives while we are 
sitting on these benches, and when it may 
be necessary that no delay should be suf- 
fered to intervene before an appeal is 
made to the Government. Well, I thought 
that yesterday was an occasion when it was 
the duty of this House to give an oppor- 
tunity to the Minister of informing Parlia- 
ment and the country whether in fact so 
important an event had occurred as the 
invitation and the accession of Prussia to 
the Conferences. What, however, was 
the answer I then received from the noble 
Lord? I confess that if it were not as 
fresh in the recollection of all those who 
listen to me as in my own, I should sup- 
pose that I must be labouring under some 
hallucination when I recall its terms to the 
House. The noble Lord declined to give 
me any information on the points of legiti- 
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mate and important inquiry to which I in- 
vited his attention—merely observing that 
the first Resolution at the Conferences of 
Paris was, that there should be complete se- 
crecy as to all their proceedings, and that, 
therefore, it was not in his power to give 
any answer to the inquiry which I made. 
It may be expedient—indeed, in the pre- 
sent case there can be no doubt that it is 
expedient—that the negotiations should be 
secret; but there is a very great difference 
between negotiations being secret and nego- 
tiators being unknown ; and the very fact 
that the negotiations are secret is an addi- 
tional reason why the negotiators should 
not be so. ‘The first condition of con- 
fidence is, that you should be acquainted 
with those who are transacting the affairs 
in which yon are interested, and, instead 
of the Resolution of the Conferences which 
the noble Lord quoted being an argu- 
ment for not answering the questions | ad- 
dressed to him, it appears to me to be a 
reason—if it were necessary to argue on 
such a point—in favour of the utmost 
frankness as to the names, and even, if 
possible, as to the powers of the per- 
sons deputed to act as Ministers. But 
it is quite superfluous to argue this ques- 
tion, because the principle laid down by 
the noble Lord is absolutely impraetica- 
ble. If it were true, as I intimated to 
the House yesterday, that Prussia not 
only had accepted the invitation to join 
the Conferences, but had even nominated 
her representatives—if it were true, as I 
believe it to be, that her Plenipotentiaries 
have in all probability already arrived in 
Paris, surely these are incidents which 
cannot be concealed. If the Plenipoten- 
tiaries of Prussia are at Paris, no reserve 
on the part of the noble Lord ean, I appre- 
hend, keep the fact a secret from those 
who have the pleasure of living in that 
polished capital. If Baron Manteuffel and 
his colleague are in that city, it is not to be 
supposed that they attend the hotel of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in disguise, or 
that they go to Count Walewski’s masked. 
On the contrary, their presence is noto- 
rious, and, more than that, it is palpable; 
and the very course of circumstances alone 
shows that the position of the noble Lord 
is perfectly untenable. Nay, I find that 
to be the fact which I did not know yes- 
terday—namely, that in the Moniteur of 


that day there is an official announcement 
from the French Government that an invi- 
tation has been given to Prussia to attend 
the Paris Conferences, that she has accept- 


ed that invitation, and that she has Doni. 
nated as her representatives Baron 
teuffel and Count Hatzfeldt, the 
Minister of Prussia at the French Coup, 
I want to know, therefore, wh the 
French people are (notwithstanding th 
preliminary Resolution of the Conf 

of which we have heard) informed by they 
Government of what has happened, whik 
the Parliament of England is the only 
place where no information is to be given; 
and where, in a matter of momentons jp. 
terest like the present, the Prime Ministe 
is to prevent any authoritative intelligeng 
from being imparted to the country, ony 
plea of which, I think, he must upon re. 
flection acknowledge that he ought neve 
to have availed himself. I am therefoy 
at a loss, Sir, to conceive what could hare 
induced the noble Lord to refuse th 
House the information which I should 

he will to-night, on further consideration, 
feel it not only in his power, but also tobe 
his duty, to communicate to us. I should 
be sorry to suppose that the noble Lor 
finds in the circumstance that Prussia x 
now a participator in the Conferences any 
cause for dissatisfaction. I should 
loth and sorry to believe this for tw 
reasons. First of all, if the noble Lon 
regards that fact as any ground for regret, 
it would seem as though the counsels of 
this country at the Conferences were no 
so influential as 1 am sure every Gentle 
man in this House, on whatever side he 
may sit, must naturally wish them to be 
But if it should be a source of any regret 
or mortification to the noble Lord, I should 
still more Jament it, because I cannot but 
think, for my part, that the circumstance 
so disparagingly viewed by the First Me 
nister of the Crown is one upon which we 
may fairly congratulate both this country 
and Europe. I look upon it as auspicious 
of a satisfactory settlement of the grave 
questions now pending at Paris, and as 
offering another augury for peace; be 
cause, whatever may be the wild opinions 
sometimes expressed, and expressed often 
without thought, and occasionally without 
temper, I cannot but believe that the solt- 
tion now contemplated is more likely to 
prove lasting if all the great Powers ¢ 
Europe sanction it than if one of thos 
Powers, and one so peculiarly situated a 
Prussia, stands aloof and isolated, and is 
in no way connected with the adjustment 
which we desire to see arrived at. Inde 
pendently of the general principle that » 
settlement at Paris is calculated to be 
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nent to which one of the great Eu- 
n Powers is not a party, there are 
uliar reasons why we should desire that 
the sanction of Prussia should be given to 
the pacification which we hope is about to 
be concluded. The presence of Prussia 
at the Conferences is, as it appears to me, 
the only means by which the sentiment 
and opinions of Germany can be repre- 
sented and expressed on this memorable 
occasion. It is very true that there is 
another German Power which, from the 
first, has participated in the deliberations 
of the Conferences—a Power of which I 
wish to speak with all due respect; but, 
on this point, I remember the saying of a 
great statesman whose views I may quote 
with great propriety, as they are not likely 
to be prejudiced, being those not of an 
Austrian merely, but of a most eminent 
Austrian Minister. —I recollect Prince 
Metternich once observing that Austria 
was the true type of an empire, and, 
therefore, that all her interests must be 
imperial. Austria has many kingdoms 
and many races dependent upon her, and 
constantly demanding her solicitude ; but 
Prussia is homogeneous—Prussia is Ger- 
man—Prussia, one might almost say, is 
Germany. For that reason alone, there- 
fore, irrespectively of all other considera- 
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tions, from her geographical position, from 
the nature of her produce, from the eha- 
racter of her inhabitants, and, I may even 
say, of her religion, Prussia is a Power 
which, I am sure, will always be regarded 
with great sympathy by the people of Eng- 
land, and with profound interest by the 
statesmen of England. I know there are 
some who are apt to believe, because it is 
said to have been proposed by Russia that 
Prussia should be a member of the Confe- 
rence, that that is a sufficient reason for 
the refusal of the proposition by the great 
Powers—{Mr. Rozsuck: Hear, hear ! ]— 
and the hon. Gentleman, who has devoted 
some attention to the study of foreign af- 
fairs, assents by his cheer to that position, 
one which I believe to be crude, delusive, 
and fallacious. Now, I can conceive no- 
thing of greater importance to Russia, still 
our adversary, than that the settlement, 
which I hope will take place at Paris, 
should be of a partial, and not of a general 
or universal character. It will be of infi- 
nitely greater importance to Russia that in 
making this settlement she should be treat- 
ing with only two or three Powers, and 
should have the opportunity of falling back 
on a future occasion with a greater Power 
not connected with the settlement, than 
that she should have to meet the united 
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tions, I—and I should think all those who | will and voiee of Europe, and defer to an 


are deeply interested in the welfare of 
Europe—feel desirous that Prussia should 


arrangement sanctioned by their concord. 
As a mere ruse of diplomacy, nothing could 


take part in the Conferences, and should | be more dexterous on the part of Russia 
feel that an authoritative announcement of | 


such participation would be matter of con- 
gratulation to this country. But if it be 
of European interest that Prussia should 
be present at the Conferences—if it be, on 
general grounds, adverse to the public in- 
terests that a great State should remain 
in isolation on such an oceasion—if, for the 
sake of representing German opinions and 
German sentiments, it be of importance 
that Prussia should be present at the Con- 
ferences—it is, I say, equally desirable, in 
my opinion, for English interests. What- 
ever we may have heard of the conduct of 
Prussia—which, allow me to observe, has 
never been the subject of debate or discus- 
sion, at least in the House of Commons— 
it would be well for us to recollect that, if 
there be such a thing as a natural ally, we 
may fairly describe Prussia as the natural 
ally of England. From the time when Prus- 
sia entered into the highest class of sove- 


reignty, with one brief exception, when she | 





than the proposition that Prussia should 
be a partaker in the Conferences. If the 
proposition was acceded to, Russia had 
paid a flattering compliment to Prussia; if 
it failed, Russia treated only with part of 
Europe, and not with that universal Europe 
of which she is really afraid. I do not sup- 
pose, however, that any Minister of Eng- 
land would decide such a question as this 
with any regard to the interference of 
Russia in the affair. A British Minister 
should decide—as I cannot doubt he has 
decided—on the conviction of what is the 
real interest of Europe and of this coun- 
try. I cannot believe that, on such an oc- 
easion, the passions of Cabinets or of in- 
dividual Ministers can influence the course 
of public events. The diplomacy of pas- 
sion has already worked great injury to 
this country, and I hope we have outlived 
the time when a repetition of such conduct 
as no one can look back upon with satis- 
faction will be witnessed. I think, there- 


notoriously acted under compulsion, she has | fore, instead of viewing the original pro- 
n our ally; and from historical associa-| posal of Russia, that Prussia should take 
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part in the Conferences, as an incident of- 
fensive to this country,. we should be care- 
ful that our decision is founded merely on 
a consideration of what the interests of 
Europe and of England alike demand, and 
that passion should not be permitted to 
influence the decisions of the councils of 
kingdoms. In consequence of the unsatis- 
factory reply given by the noble Lord last 
night, I have availed myself of this oppor- 
tunity to introduce the subject again to the 
notice of the House. I believe that the 
statements to which I referred yesterday 
are in every sense true and accurate. It 
would afford the utmost satisfaction if those 
statements were confirmed by an authori- 
tative announcement on the part of the 
Government, and I trust that, upon reflec- 
tion, the noble Lord has felt that the Par- 
liament of England ought not to be less 
informed by Her Majesty’s Ministers than 
is the population of Paris by the Moniteur 
of the French Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that I do 
not at all complain—nor do I feel that I 
have a right to complain—of any want of 
courtesy on his part in not giving me notice 
of the question he put to me last night. It 
was undoubtedly a question which, if it 
was fitting to be put at all, did not require 
that notice should be given to the person 
who was expected to answer it. On the 
other hand, I can assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that I was not guilty of any 
intentional want of courtesy with regard to 
the answer I felt it my duty to give to his 
question. It is perfectly true that when 
the Conference met, the first Resolution 
they adopted was that their proceedings 
should be kept secret ; and they entered 
into an engagement, not only for them- 
selves, but for their respective Govern- 
ments, that secrecy should be observed. 


That arrangement was not intended to cover | 
any sinister or mysterious proceedings | 





which were unfinished, and to discussion 
which were still in progress, I appeal to thy 
good sense and judgment of the Hou 
whether the successful issue of the 
tiations would not be a matter of they 
difficulty, if not of absolute impossibility 
I think, therefore, Sir, that the Resolutig, 
of the Conference was one which wast 
and fitting, and which had for its object th 
promotion of those purposes for which th 
Conference was assembled. Acting 
that Resolution, I gave my answer to th 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Bo 
with reference to the affairs of Italy, an 
I gave a similar reply to the right ho, 
Member for Buckinghamshire. That righ 
hon. Gentleman has, however, put bis 
question to-night in a manner which, | 
think, renders it my duty to give some ey. 
planation to him and to the House. It js 
perfectly true, as he says, that Prussia js 
one of those States which have hither 
been technically called the ‘ Five Greg 
Powers of Europe,” and which have been 
accustomed of late years to enter into com. 
munication together for the purpose o 
coming to an understanding upon important 
questions of European policy. In the year 
1840 and 1841, when treaties were mak 
with respect to the affairs of the East, they 
were concluded by Austria, France, Great 
Britain, Prussia, and Russia, in concert; 
and if, upon the recent occasion, it had only 
been necessary to assemble a Conference 
of the great Powers of Europe to discus 
general questions, no doubt Prussia would 
have been invited to be a party to such Con 
ference. But the Conference which has 
recently met at Paris has assembled for the 
purpose of negotiating and concluding s 
treaty of peace between powers that are at 
war. The natural parties to such a cor 
ference are, therefore, England, France, 
Sardinia, and Turkey on the one hand, and 
Russia on the other. Austria, although 
not one of the belligerents, has, neverthe 


which might be at variance with the in-| less, entered into engagements towards 


terests of the countries concerned, or with 
the honest discharge of their duty by the 
Members of the Conference ; but if it was 
only adopted with reference to the Houses 
of Parliament, I say that it was a wise and 
prudent decision with regard to the ultimate 
objects for which the Conference is as- 
sembled ; for if hon. Gentlemen were to 
get up, from day to day, and, founding 
questions upon telegraphic messages and 
upon articles in foreign newspapers, were 
to ask the Government what had passed in 
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Turkey to maintain and defend her princi 
palities ; and Austria also acted the parta 
mediator between the belligerents on the 
occasion which led indirectly to the present 
negotiations. Austria, therefore, cannot 
be omitted as a member of the Conference. 
But Prussia stood in no character whieh 
made her in any way whatever a party to 
these negotiations. I will not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into a discussion # 
to which of the Powers of Germany ar 
the most homogeneous, or which of those 
Powers most accurately and fully represents 
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the public opinion of the States of Ger- 
many. Prussia is a great Power; Prussia 
is undoubtedly a Power with whom it must 
always be the interest of this country to 
maintain the most intimate relations of 
friendship ; and I trust thoee relations will 
always be maintained, and will become 
stronger and stronger as time advances ; 
bat Prussia, for reasons which we are not 
entitled to criticise, has deemed it for her 
interest to abstain entirely from taking 
any part whatever in the war. She has 
maintained an attempt at perfect neutrality. 
She has declined entering into any engage- 
ments with the Allies; she has avoided 
taking any part against Russia. There is, 
then, no character or capacity in which 
Prussia can become a member of the Con- 
ference assembled with the view of making 

e between belligerent parties. There- 
fore it was that Prussia was not at first 
invited to become a member of the Con- 
ference at Paris. Nevertheless, part of the 
objects which the Conference has in view 
consists of the revision, to a certain degree, 
of those Treaties of 1840 and 1841, to 
which Prussia was a party—I mean the 
treaties regulating the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ; and, even 
upon that narrow ground, it was from the 
beginning judged not to be right that the 
negotiations should be concluded without 
inviting the participation of Prussia in the 
revision of treaties to which she had ori- 
ginally been a party. Undoubtedly, there- 
fore, it was always thought that, as the 
negotiations proceeded, and in proportion 
as there seemed to be any reason to expect 
that they might terminate in a satisfactory 
manner, Prussia should be invited, not to 
negotiate the Treaty of Peace, but to 
accede to the result of the negotiations of 
those who were more directly interested in 
the matter. I believe—indeed I know— 
that an invitation to that effect has been 
addressed to the Prussian Government, 
and I presume that invitation will be, or 
has been, accepted. Of course Prussia is 
desirous to be a member of the Conference 
now, as she was desirous to be so even at a 
time when it was not thought right, on 
other grounds, that she should take part in 
the negotiations. That Baron Manteuffel is 
at Paris at the present moment I very much 
doubt; I believe, indeed, that he has not yet 
left Berlin; but, of course, being Prime 
Minister of the King of Prussia, he is a 
very likely person to be sent to Paris, where 
he would be associated with Baron Hatz- 
feldt, the representative of Prussia in that 
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capital. Sir, I repeat that nothing could 
be more inconvenient than that questions 
should be asked from day to day with re- 
gard to the course of the negotiations at 
Paris. The answers that would be given 
to such questions would Jead to miscon- 
struction — would either excite expecta- 
tions that might not be fulfilled, or create 
unfavourable opinions that might not be 
justified by facts ; and, therefore, I am sure 
the House will see that the Conference was 
perfectly right in the decision at which it 
arrived. Under these circumstances, I hope 
hon. Members will not think that they are 
acting judiciously in endeavouring to force 
the Government to depart from that dis- 
creet reserve which I believe is the only 
course consistent with a favourable ter- 
mination of the negotiations now in pro- 


gress. 


RELATIONS WITH PERSIA. 

Mr. LAYARD said, that at the begin- 
ning of the preceding week he had called 
the attention of the House to the question 
now pending between this country and 
Persia, in the hope of eliciting some expres- 
sion of opinion from hon. Members ondhat 
important subject. Nothing had struck 
him so much, since he had had the honour 
of a seat in that House, as the indifference 
of Parliament to Eastern questions. He 
had hoped that the melancholy fate of 
Kars would have had the effect of induc- 
ing the House to take more interest in 
those questions, and he was strengthened 
in that hope by the impression that they 
might have to pay a large bill for opera- 
tions in Central Asia. Upon the occasion 
to which he had alluded he stated the facts 
of the unfortunate quarrel which had taken 
place with Persia, and his conviction that 
that quarrel might lead to unhappy re-. 
sults in Central Asia. He had not seen 
reason since to change that opinion; on 
the contrary, from private information he 
had received, as well as from information 
published in the daily journals, he thought 
the Persian quarrel was becoming more 
inveterate. It had been stated that the 
wife of Mirza Hashim was not a relative 
of the Shah. He believed she was both 
his wife’s sister and a member of the royal 
family. It had also been stated that Mirza 
Hashim himself had a right to protection. 
Undoubtedly he might be entitled to take 
refuge in the British mission ; but to say 
that this right of protection extended to 
all his family, whether in or out of the 


Persia. 





mission, or even to himself when he left 
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that asylum, was perfectly absurd. It had 
been further stated that we had a right to 
appoint a Resident at Shiraz, although not 
a Consular agent. Upon that point he 
wished to call attention to the exact words 
of the article of the treaty relating to the 
appointment of agents. As there was only 
one other article, it was evident that the 
Persian Government must have laid great 
stress upon the subject to which he re- 
ferred. The second article says— 


“ As it is necessary for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the affairs of the merchants of the two 
parties respectively, that from both Governments 
commercial agents should be appointed to reside 
in stated places; it is, therefore, arranged that 
two commercial agents on the part of the British 
Government shall reside, one in the capital and 
one in Tabriz, and in those places only, and on 
this condition, that he who shall reside in Tabriz, 
and he alone, shall be honoured with the privi- 
leges of Consul General ; and, as for a series of 
years a Resident of the British Government has 
resided at Bushire, the Persian Government 
grants permission that the said Resident shall re- 
side there as heretofore. And, in like manner, 
two commercial agents shall reside, on the part of 
the Persian Government, one in the capital, Lon- 
don, and one in Bombay, and shall enjoy the 
same rank and privileges which the commercial 
agents of the British Government shall enjoy in 
Persia.” 


That treaty plainly excluded either a Consu- 


lar agent or a political Resident elsewhere. 
But it had been said that we had formerly 


an agent at Shiraz. Such was the case 
a few years ago, but that gentleman was 
appointed before the conclusion of the 
treaty to which he had referred, and was 
moreover, he believed, a native of India, 
and consequently a British protected sub- 
ject. It had been stated that two small 
vessels had been sent to the Persian Gulf 
to protect British interests there. He be- 
lieved, however, that those vessels were two 
of the largest, if not the largest, in the 
service of the East India Company—that 
they were vessels of war—and that others 
of the same class were to follow. He ob- 
served, teo, that the Persian Government 
were actually taking steps to meet us in 
the Gulf, fortifying Karak, and assembling 
troops at Bushire, and that they were also 
preparing an expedition against some part 
of Central Asia. He, therefore, entreated 
the House to endeavour to obtain from the 
President of the Board of Control some 
explanation of those facts. While con- 
cluding a peace at Paris we might find 
ourselves involved in another war, and one, 
moreover, in which he most conscientiously 
and solemnly believed we should not have 
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right on our side. Before he sat down he 
might perhaps be permitted to say a word 
or two on a subject in which he felt a good 
deal of interest—he referred to the ques- 
tion of the hon. Member for Roscommon 
(Mr. French) with respect to the attack on 
the Redan. He thought that the persons 
engaged in that attack had been most un- 
justly treated. It was true that the attack 
failed, but no blame could attach to the 
regimental officers who took part in it, and 
whose gallantry was not exceeded through- 
out the whole campaign in the Crimea. 
He understood that it had been decided at 
the Horse Guards that no reward should 
be given to the regimental officers con- 
cerned in that attack. That, he considered, 
was most unfair and ungenerous, and he 
trusted the authorities at the Horse Guards 
would revise their decision, and confer 
some honorary distinction upon the brave 
and gallant officers engaged in the attack 
upon the Redan. He should conclude by 
asking the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control the names and armament 
of the vessels of war which had proceeded 
to, and were to proceed to, the Persian 
Gulf from our Indian possessions? Whe- 
ther the Court of Directors, or Indian Go- 
verpment, had been called upon to prepare 
an expedition against Persia? Whether 
any information had been received to the 
effect that Persia was preparing or con- 
templating an expedition against Herat, or 
any part of Central Asia? Whether the 
expenses of any demonstration against 
Persia, or of a war with that country, were 
to be borne by the revenues of the United 
Kingdom or of India ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH in reply said, 
that the hon. Gentleman was not quite 
right in one point ; that was in reference 
to the right of appointing commercial 
agents in Persia. It was true that under 
the treaty we had no right to have a com- 
mercial agent at Shiraz, but it had always 
been customary to maintain an agent there, 
and with the consent of the Persian Govern- 
ment. He considered that two out of the 
four questions put to him by the hon. Mem- 
ber were more applicable to the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs than to his 
department. In reply to the hon. Gentle- 
man as to the names and armaments of the 
vessels sent to the Persian Gulf, he would 
state, the vessels were two lightly armed 
steamers, one of 500 and the other of 220 
horse-power, and they had been sent, not 
to make a demonstration against Persia, 
but to protect British residents at Bushire, 
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to whom it was thought possible some in- | 
sult might be offered in consequence of the 


dispute between the British Minister and 
the Government of the Shah. The names 
of the steamers were the Adayah and the 
Victoria, but the former being required to 


bring home the late Governor General of | 


India, another vessel had been substituted. 
There had been no additional vessels sent, 
It was a mere substitution of one for an- 
other. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, he hoped the hon. Member would 
excuse him if he declined to give an an- 
swer, on the ground that it was unusual to 
give information in respect to communi- 
cations that passed between the Govern- 
ment and the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, and he should be 
sorry to transgress the rule which had 


been always acted upon by his prede-, 


cessors. In reply to the third question, 
he had to state that rumours had reached 
this country, and he believed they were 


true, that the Persian Government were | 


preparing some sort of expedition, or 
rather that they were increasing their 
troops by 10,000 men, which might possi- 


bly be intended as a demonstration against | 
Herat ; but there was no positive informa- | 


tion of that fact. To the fourth question, 


as to the expenses of the war, should war 
take place, he had to say that no arrange- 
ment had or could have been come to on 


that point. 
customary for the Court of Directors and 
the Treasury to bear the burden according 


to the extent to which the war was under- | 
taken in the Imperial interests or in the | 


interests of the Indian Government. That 
had been the course in the Chinese war 
and in the Affghan war. It depended 
upon whether the objects of the war were 


war came to be discharged, which in the 
present case may never occur. 
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war might be looked for as a probability. 
Looking to the very doubtful nature of the 
cause for such a war, which would be un- 
worthy of England, he thought that the 
Government ought to prevent even the 
appearance that hostilities were about to 
ensue between the two countries, or show 
any hesitation in bringing the matter to a 
pacific solution. He could not help calling 
the attention of the House to the very un- 
satisfactory and trivial causes from which 
many of our Indian wars had sprung ; for 
instance, the war with Burmah, which 
arose from some English vessels of war 
going to Burmah to ask for restitution of 


Persia. 


‘a small sum to one of our merchants ; and 


a difficulty having arisen about some point 
of etiquette on the governor not returning 
the commodore’s visit a war followed, 
which the Governor General of India was 
said not to desire. Then the last war at 
the Cape was caused by the theft of a 
hatchet, or some such valuable commodity. 
He hoped, therefore, that we were not 
about to slide again into a useless and ex- 
pensive war; and the Government ought 
to send out the most decisive orders to the 
Indian Government on that point. If 
Persia was really planning an expedition 
to Herat, he hoped that the Indian Go- 
vernment would not send an army into 


_Affghanistan, for he thought we had had 


enough of that. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
say one word upon the observations made 
by the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard) in relation to the apparent com- 
mencement of a quarrel with Persia. The 
House would recollect that, when the hon. 
Member originally drew the attention of 
the House to that question, he gave a re- 


| cital of facts, and was followed in the dis- 
strictly Indian, strictly Imperial, or Impe- | 
rial and Indian mixed, whether the cost | 
was borne wholly by the Treasury, by the, 
East India Company, or by both together. | 
Those questions were always taken into, 
consideration when the expenses of the. 


cussion by his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government. His noble Friend stated 
to the House that the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury did not appear to be well in- 
formed on the facts, and he proceeded to 
make a statement which he said was per- 


_fectly correct ; but the impression made 


upon his (Mr. Gladstone’s) mind, and he 


Sm DE LACY EVANS said, he Was | thought on the mind of other hon. Mem- 
desirous of saying a word on the subject | bers, was, that there was no very material 
raised by the hon. Member for Aylesbury | difference between the two relations, and 
(Mr. Layard); and he confessed it was not that the statement of the hon. Member 
with entire satisfaction that he heard the for Aylesbury was in its substance correct. 
statement of the right hon. President of Although the House had judiciously ob- 
the Board of Control with regard to our served that reserve which the noble Lord 
relations with Persia. That right hon. at the head of the Government had so 
Gentleman had let slip an expression | strongly enjoined, yet he (Mr. Gladstone), 
which seemed to imply that an Indian | for one, could not help thanking the hon. 
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Member for Aylesbury (Mr, Layard) for 
taking up the question, because the short 
discussion that had taken place in the 
House must clearly show the Government 
that there was some uneasiness in the 
House on the subject. It was right that, 
at the commencement of such matters, 
which, at their origin, seemed little, but 
afterwards became great, that they should 
be left in the hands of the responsible 
advisers of the Crown. But, at the same 
time, when they heard of the departure of 
vessels of war and expeditions, and of the 
departure of the Queen’s representatives 
from the Court to which they were accre- 
dited, it was no wonder that such a sen- 
timent of uneasiness should gain ground, 
unless there was on the face of the facts 
a presumption that there was an adequate 
and reasonable cause for such a state of 
things. Now, so far from that being the 
case in this instance, it appeared to him, 
from all he had seen of the papers relating 
to it, that this quarrel, if quarrel there was 
to be, was founded altogether on questions 
and matter of the most insignificant and 
trumpery character. There was another 


point which—important at all times—be- 
came of the more importance after the 
answer which the right hon. Gentleman 


the President of the Board of Control had 
given to the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
because he had let slip words which were 
of the greatest weight, and called for 
observation in that House. The second 
question asked by the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury was, ‘‘ Whether the Court of 
Directors or Indian Government had been 
called upon to prepare an expedition 
against Persia?”” That question was met 
with silence on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. V. Smith), but he (Mr. 
Gladstone) could make no complaint of 
that silence. The fourth question was, 
‘* Whether the expenses of any demonstra- 
tion against Persia, or of a war with that 
country, were to be borne by the reve- 
nues of the United Kingdom or of India?” 
To that question the right hon. Gentleman 
stated that was a matter which, if war 
should arise, could not in the first instance 
be decided either by the Government or by 
reference to that House. It was a question 
which must stand for future consideration, 
and which might lead to delay, discussion, 
and correspondence between the Company 
and the Government. In that statement 
the right hon. Gentleman was justified by 
the facts, for it was only recently that the 
expenses of the Chinese war were settled 
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—if settled they were—sixteen years after 
its termination. [Sir J. W. Hoge: They 
were not settled.] His hon. Friend the 
Member for Honiton said they were not 
settled. He believed the fact to be that 
they were settled to the satisfaction of the 
Government, but not to the satisfaction of 
the Company, of which the hon. Member 
for Honiton was a director. But he want- 
ed to call attention to the importance of 
that answer as affecting the constitutional 
privileges of that House. It was true that 
the power of declaring war was confided to 
the Crown, but when war was once made, 
that House must be called into Council at 
an early stage, because the means of mak- 
ing war must be applied for to that House; 
so that, when war was made, the House 
might know what resources were to be pro- 
vided for carrying it on, and also be satis. 
fied as to the adequacy of the causes which 
led to it. Now, they were told that when 
this war took place—if there was to be war 
—the whole question of who was to defray 
the costs of that war should stand over for 
future consideration, as also who was to be 
responsible for the war. He would not go 
into the question of how far the British 
people should be exempted from the cost 
of Indian wars; but he entirely denied that 
they had a right to charge the Indian re- 
venues for British purposes, and then hold 
themselves exempt from the consequences, 
But he would point out that if they were 
to take the declarations of his right hon. 
Friend (Mr. V. Smith) to the letter, war 
may be made, expenditure to any amount 
may be incurred, and the intention might 
be ultimately to charge the whole upon the 
taxes of the people of England, and yet 
they might never hear of it when it was 
made, during the time of its continuance, 
nor after its close; it might stand over, 
like the operations of the China war, for 
many years after the transactions had 
taken place. He entirely acceded to the 
doctrine of the First Minister of the Crown 
that they ought not to interfere prema- 
turely or in any manner calculated to 
embarrass the Government. But, on the 
other hand, he hoped that after what had 
taken place the Government would feel 
that before the country was involved in 
any of those Eastern quarrels, which could 
not be regarded as merely affecting the 
East India Company, but were British, 
and British only, the House of Commons 
might have an opportunity of giving its 
opinion of the importance of the question 
and the justice of the quarrel. 


Persia. 
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Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he must 
deny that he had said that the question 
of the responsibility for the expenditure of 
the war would be postponed until after the 
war. What he had said was, tliat it would 
be settled after a consideration of what in- 
terests—British or Indian—were concern- 
ed, and the probability was that it would 
be settled when the war, if war there 
should be, was commenced. 

Sr JAMES HOGG said, the observa- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone) were calculated to mislead the 
House as to the real facts of the case 
which he had quoted. Before the Chinese 
war began, before a single soldier was 
moved, before a single expense was incur- 
red, and before a single order was given 
by the Indian Government, the Court of 
Directors had a written declaration from 
the Minister for India, given with the as- 
sent of Her Majesty’s Government, regu- 
lating and determining the persons who 
were to pay the expenses of that war, 
and the resources from which every item 
of expenditure was to be drawn, whether 
from the Imperial or the Indian Treasury. 
It would ill become him to enter at any 
length into that question, but with regard 
to the Chinese, the Affghanistan, and, if his 
memory served him, every war on account 
of which the revenues of India had been 
subject to any charge, the responsibility 
had been clearly and distinctly ascertained 
and stated beforehand, and not left in so 
unsettled a condition as might be inferred 
from the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 


THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he would beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer when 
the Treasury would approve or reject the 
warrant in reference to the Army Medical 
Department, which had been sent from the 
War Office with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State for the War Department. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, a proposition for the augmen- 
tation of the pay of the Medical Service of 
the Army had been communicated to the 
Treasury. It was a question of great mag- 
nitude and importance, as it involved not 
only an increase of the pay of the Medical 
Department of the Army, but also of that 
of the Medical Service of other branches 
of Her Majesty’s Service. He was sorry 
to say that he did not think it consistent 
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with his duty to accede to the proposition, 
and he could not state that there was any 
prospect at present of that plan being car- 
ried out. 


ATTACK ON THE REDAN—QUESTION. 

CoLonet FRENCH rose to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether any inquiry 
had taken place, or was to take place, as 
to the causes which led to the failure of 
the attack on the Great Redan, at Sebas- 
topol, by Her Majesty’s troops, on the 
8th of September last—a failure which 
had somewhat detracted, unjustly as far 
as the soldiers and regimental officers were 
concerned, from the glory acquired by the 
English army at the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkerman. His object in bringing 
the notice of the House was that the blame 
of that failure should rest on those to whom 
justly attributable. The arrangements 
preliminary to the assault on the Redan 
were notoriously and inexcusably defec- 
tivé; the trenches were not pushed on to- 
wards it, as they should have been, nor 
was there a place d’armes prepared where 
a force sufficient to have secured the suc- 
cess of the attack could have been station- 
ed. It was not thus Marshal Pelissier 
acted in preparing for his assault on the 
Malakoff, his trenches were carried up to 
the walls of Sebastopol; he had a place 
d@’armes sufficient to hold and which did 
hold 30,000 men. Had the same precau- 
tion been taken by the English Commander 
in Chief that was taken by the French, the 
result would have been the same—success 
in both cases. Nor was there any reason 
why this should not have been done ; there 
was sufficient time, and the difficulties of 
ground were not greater in one case than 
in the other. The dip between the Quar- 
ries and the Redan was not greater than 
that between the Mamelon and the Mala- 
koff, and the ground was as easily worked. 
In addition to our arrangements having 
been so defective, the attack was made by 
an insufficient force. Out of the large 
force under his command, General Simpson 
ordered but 5,000 men for this purpose. 
Every competent military authority, both 
English and French, declare that the sup- 
porting columns should have been at least 
10,000 strong. Small as the force was, it 
was not used; one half of them never left 
the trenches. The troops who so gallantly 
made good their entrance into the Redan 
were left unsupported for upwards of an 
hour and a half to struggle as they best 
could against fearful odds and an over- 
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whelming force. Nobly and gallantly did 
they do so; shamefully and disgracefully 
were they sacrificed. The General in 
Chief was three quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, separated by a deep ravine from the 
trenches, with which it was not possible 
for him to communicate, were he desirous 
of doing so. He left two officers in com- 
mand, without any definite orders, to ex- 
ercise their own discretion. The result, as 
was to be expected in every divided com- 
mand, was, that nothing was done, or at- 
tempted to be done. The management of 
the whole affair was well described in a 
paper he held in his hand—it was the tes- 
timony of an eye-witness, who viewed the 
attack from Stony Hill— 


‘*Here I found a French soldier seated on 
the ground, behind a heap of stones; he made 
room for me, and I sat down beside him. He 
told me that he had seen our gallant fellows get 
into the Redan, but said he had only seen one 
attacking party enter, and that they had suffered 
most severely in the approach, ‘ Are you sure 
they are inside? I asked. ‘Certain,’ he replied ; 
‘at the first pause of the wind you will see the 
musketry fire in the Redan.’ When, after a few 
minutes, I caught sight of the Redan, I distinctly 
observed that there were two fires opposed to each 
other inside the works, ours the most stoutly main- 
tained; at the same time, though the corpses lay 
thickly about the abattis and ditch, I could occa- 
sionally distinguish some of our men on the pa- 
rapet, or in small and straggling numbers in the 
open. The space between the abattis and the 
Redan was perfectly bare of moving masses, and 
the Frenchman got into a violent passion. ‘ My 
God! hesaid, ‘ where are your supports ? Where 
are your reserves? Do they expect that handful 
of men I saw enter to maintain that place? It is 
impossible for them to do so. Depend on it you 
will lose the day unless reserves are sent up, and 
that quickly.’ Alas! they never came. Nearly 
an hour did that Frenchman and I sit there, and 
during the intervals we were able to distinguish 
objects, no one large body of men advanced to 
the support, though the fire was continued with 
great obstinacy.” 


Had our attacking party been supported as 
they should have been in the Redan, it 
would have been held, and the escape of 
the remnant of the Russian army pre- 
vented; not a man of them could have 
crossed the bridge—they must have sur- 
rendered themselves prisoners of war. 
What had been the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government? They promoted and 
_ rewarded the General in Chief, made him 
a full General, gave him a regiment and a 
Grand Cross, and at the same time refused 
all recognition of the services of the regi- 
mental officers engaged because the attack 
was a failure, a decision which combined 
undue favouritism with glaring injustice, 
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which declared that zeal and valour were 
to be disregarded, whilst neglect and in- 
capacity were to be promoted and honoured, 
He (Colonel French) should have preferred 
the inquiry should have been demanded by 
an officer of the line, but as it had not 
been, he felt it his duty to ask for it, 
Having lost a gallant and near relative 
who was killed at the head of his regiment 
in the Redan, having led them to the at- 
tack through that sea of fire, in a manner 
worthy of a British soldier—Colonel Hand- 
cock of the 97th—he trusted the House 
would excuse his asking for an inquiry, 
essential for the honour and reputation of 
the English army and for the satisfaction 
of the English people. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
on first receiving the account of the attack 
his noble Friend (Lord Panmure) wrote 
for further details. Those details were 
quite satisfactory, and entirely exonerated 
from blame all the persons who were con- 
cerned in the attack. He quite concurred 
with his hon. Friend that so far from this 
day casting any slur upon the British arms, 
it was honourable to the valour of both 
the officers and soldiers. He would only 
remind the House that the attack on the 
Redan was the result of a joint arrange- 
ment between the French and British offi- 
cers, and that if the British troops did not 
succeed in that undertaking, so also the 
French troops failed in three other attacks 
on the same day. The difficulties in the 
way were very great. All the operations 
were intended to contribute to the taking 
of the principal point—the Malakoff ; 
and, although one might lament the mis- 
fortunes which had occurred at other 
points, very probably the assault in this 
quarter might not have succeeded had not 
those attacks been made. So far from 
thinking that the 8th of September was 
any reproach to the British arms, he 
thought that both that day and the 18th 
of June might be mentioned as days which 
shed lustre on the British army. 


THE WILL OF MR. DYCE SOMBRE, 

Mr. OTWAY said, he would beg to ask 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of the 
Board of Control, whether the President 
of that Board would sanction the Directors 
of the East India Company in the prose- 
eution of a law-suit concerning the will of 
the late Mr. Dyce Sombre, in which judg- 
ment had already been given against them, 
and they had incurred an expense of not 
less than £30,000; and whether they 
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would be entitled to discharge such costs 
from the revenues of India, or would carry 
on the suit at their own risk? By this 
suit it was sought to establish a will which 
had been brought forward by an individual 
Director, Mr. Prinsep, to whom it be- 
queathed £10,000, and a third portion of 
jewels, valued at £17,000 or £18,000. 
It also left to the right hon. Gentleman on 
the Treasury bench (Mr. V. Smith), and 
to the Chairman and Vice Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, £1,000 a year, 
and to every individual who held, or had 
ever held the office of Director £1,000. 
Of this will, which had been prepared by 
the private solicitor of Mr. Prinsep, that 
gentleman was executor, jointly with the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone and Sir H. 
Eliot, both of whom had refused to take 
any part in the proceedings. Mr. Prinsep 
had obtained from the Directors of the 
East India Company a guarantee that they 
would pay all expenses which he might 
incur by sending commissioners to Paris or 
to India; and on the commission to the 
latter his brother was employed at a large 
salary. The Law Officers of the Crown 
had given an opinion that the President of 
the Board of Control had a right to re- 
strain this expenditure; and that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought not to abdicate his 
functions because the Directors said that 
they demurred to that opinion. 

Mr. DANBY SEYMOUR said, that 
the Directors of the East India Company 
were not satisfied with the opinion given 
by the Law Officers of the Crown, and 
wished to consult their own legal advisers. 
The Board of Control had determined to 
allow them time to do so; and as soon as 
an answer should be received from them 
the President of that Board would take 
what measures he thought proper. Until 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Company had been received it was impossi- 
ble that the Board, the authority of which 
was disputed, should act. Any steps taken 
by the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany were now taken on their own respon- 
sibility. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House at its rising until the 3lst March 
was then put and agreed to. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. DUNLOP said, he would now 
move that on the 17th of April, and every 
subsequent Thursday of the Session, the 
Orders of the Day should take precedence 
of Notices of Motion. Ilis object in bring- 
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ing forward the Motion was to facilitate 
the private business, and not to deprive 
hon. Members of a notice of Motion day. 
If his Motion were agreed to, hon. Mem- 
bers would still have the power of raising 
a question on any other night on the Mo- 
tion for going into Supply. Already there 
had been thirty Bills introduced by private 
Members, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty and at long intervals they could 
advance them a stage. It had been usual 
for the House in past Sessions to pass a 
similar Motion to that now submitted to 
the House, and near about the period he 
had named. 

Mr. MALINS seconded the Motion. 
He said that the present system of giving 
precedence to Motions on the evenings of 
Tuesday and Thursday was objectionable 
in this respect, that it had the effect of 
keeping a large quantity of unfinished 
business continually on the Votes. A 
private Member might easily obtain leave 
to bring in a Bill, but the subsequent pro- 
gress of the measure was encompassed 
with difficulties. When set down for se- 
cond reading it became an ‘‘ Order,’’ and 
having in that character to yield prece- 
dence to Motions, it might be postponed 
from night to night for weeks together. 
It was to be hoped that the Government 
would refrain from offering any opposition 
to the Motion, as its adoption, he con- 
sidered, was necessary for the due transac- 
tion of public business. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That upon Thursday the 17th day of April 
next, and upon all Pyne Thursdays during 
the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions.” 


Mr. SPOONER said, it had always 
been the custom, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop) pro- 
posed, to arrange for Orders of the Day 
to take precedence on Thursdays after the 
Easter vacation; but this year Easter 
came much earlier than usual ; he should, 
therefore, move, as an Amendment, that 
the date when the Resolution was to take 
effect should be the 1st of May instead of 
the 17th of April. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion, as he had long seen the great dis- 
advantage which Members laboured under 
in bringing on Motions. If a disagreeable 
Motion was on the paper, it was usual to 
get rid of it by there being no House on 
that day; but assuredly hon. Members had 
the remedy in their own hands. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘17th day of April,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘ 1st day of May,” in- 
stead thereof.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
believed that much might be said on both 
sides of this question. If hon. Members 
who had Motions to make thought they 
were too much limited in the times at 
which they could be made, they availed 
themselves of the privilege of bringing 
forward Motions on Supply nights. It was 
true that that course was attended with a 
good deal of inconvenience; and if he 
might be allowed without offence to revert 
to an instance which took place recently, 
he should say that the speech lately made 
by an hon. and learned Gentleman about 
life peerages and the appellate jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords, was one that did 
not appear to be very much connected 
with a Motion to go into Committee of 
Supply. On the other hand, it certainly 
was desirable to give opportunities to pri- 
vate Members for carrying the Bills which 
they had introduced through the subse- 
quent stages. He thought that, perhaps, 
the time fixed by his hon. and learned 
Friend behind him (Mr. Dunlop) was rather 
too near, especially when it was remem- 
bered that Thursday, the 10th of April, 
had already been determined to be an 


Order Day for the purpose of the Reso- 
lutions to be moved by the noble Lord the 
Member for London (Lord J. Russell) on 


the subject of education. He thought, 
therefore, that the House might close with 
the Amendment, and fix the lst of May 
for the day upon which Orders of the Day 
should take precedence of Notices of Mo- 
tion; but on the part of the Government 
he should put in a claim to share and 
share alike with private Members. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would not 
oppose the suggestion of the noble Lord, 
but he thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Wallingford (Mr. Malins) and others 
had not sufficiently considered the matter. 
It would have been wiser for the indepen- 
dent Members not to have diminished their 
privileges in any way. Generally speaking, 
individual legislation could not be very 
successful in that House; but the use of 
those two days, the Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, was that they served as safety valves, 
and, if there was any subject of great in- 
terest which ought to be brought before 
the House, gave opportunities for its dis- 
cussion. Now, the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) when he agreed to the Amend- 
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ment, intimated that the Government would 
come in for a share of the Thursdays, and 
it would be, no doubt, the lion’s share. 
That would not be to the advantage either 
of individual Members or of the public 
generally, and he thought the agreement 
had been rather precipitately made. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that, so 
far from its being a new agreement, it was 
an arrangement which had been adopted 
before, and in favour of which they had 
the experience of the last three years. 
The Government has always had a share 
of the Thursdays from the first week in 
which Orders of the Day had precedence. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was of 
opinion that Governments were apt to re- 
ceive but scant justice in matters of this 
kind, their applications in the middle of 
the Session for a larger share of the time 
of the House to be devoted to public busi- 
ness being invariably treated as though 
they contemplated some personal privilege, 
or sought some alleviation of their respon- 
sibility. Yet, if any Government wished 
to shirk its duty, nothing could better suit 
its purpose than that a greater proportion 
of the time of the House should be appro- 
priated to the Motions of private Mem- 
bers; for the more nights they set apart 
for the transaction of Government busi- 
ness, the greater must be the labour and 
responsibility of the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) said the two nights in the week open 
to private Members were safety valves; 
and, certainly, nothing could be more ab- 
surd than to repress unduly the activity of 
independent Members in the discharge of 
their duty to their constituents and the 
country. Admitting the principle of safety 
valves, he would ask the House to con- 
sider the extent to which they already ex- 
isted. They had, for a considerable part 
of the Session, the safety valve of two 
days in the week for Notices of Motion; 
there was a third day in each week de- 
voted to the ‘‘ Orders’ of private Mem- 
bers; and hon. Gentlemen also enjoyed 
considerable liberty—which was very in- 
dulgently permitted by the House—of put- 
ting questions, and frequently occupying 
in this matter half an hour or an hour out 
of the six or seven hours which were avail- 
able for business. Another of those safety 
valves was to be found in the Motion made 
every Friday for the adjournment to Mon- 
day, upon which any question might be 
raised, and which gave occasion for miscel- 
laneous discussions that frequently lasted 
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an hour or two. Another of those safety 
valves he might mention was that, when- 
ever a question was brought before the 
House by a private Member under circum- 
stances of peculiar urgency, an appeal was 
invariably made to the Government to give 
a day for the purpose of the debate. There 
was still another safety valve in the oppor- 
tunity afforded of raising any question on 
going into Committee of Supply. It must 
be recollected that, while those opportuni- 
ties were afforded to private Members, the 
Government were expected, during the 
limited portion of time left to them, to 
perform—and they actually did perform in 
every Session—the duty of carrying through 
nine-tenths of the entire legislation of the 
House. He had always felt, when he sat 
on the Treasury bench, that the Govern- 
ment, with reference to that subject, 
scarcely received the consideration they 
might expect, and to which he thought 
they were entitled. 

Question, ‘* That the words proposed to 
be left out stand part of the Question,” 
put, and negatived, 

Words inserted. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Resolved— 

“That upon Thursday, the Ist day of May 
next, and upon all subsequent Thursdays during 


the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motions.” 


{Marcn 


On the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
make a few remarks with respect to one 
item in the Votes, in order to prevent con- 


fusion, A Return had been asked for as 
to the Enfield factory expenses, and the 
Return furnished did not meet the view of 
the Mover. The Resolution of the Com- 
mittee some time ago set forth that an 
account showing the actual profit and loss 
was to be furnished annually, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance 
then stated that at the end of every year 
such an account would be presented, show- 
ing every halfpenny of the expenditure. 


The Return that had been recently granted | could it be supposed that that gentleman 
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the supposition that he was about to make 
a statement affecting the Directors of the 
East India Company, or rather a particular 
Director, had merely put on the paper 
notice of a question as to the payment of 
certain law expenses connected with the 
ease of Mr. Dyce Sombre. The hon. 
Gentleman had made a statement which 
was calculated greatly to mislead the 
House. The facts were these. Mr. Dyce 
Sombre, five or six years after the eom- 
mission of lunacy had been issued against 
him, became, if not sane, at least so well, 
that the Lord Chancellor accorded to him 
the entire possession of his property and 
power of expending it. While in that state 
he made a will, the whole of which, as he 
(Sir J. Hogg) believed, was in Mr. Dyce 
Sombre’s handwriting, and also some drafts 
of it and comments upon it. The will was 
attested by three of the first physicians in 
Paris. Mr. Dyce Sombre died, and by 
that will he had bequeathed £200,000 for 
the establishment of a great institution in 
India, for the education of the natives of 
India. When he died, the Directors of 
the East India Company understood that 
the will was to be contested on the ground 
of insanity. He (Sir J. Hogg) would ask 
the House and the public whether the East 
India Directors would have been justified 
in foregoing a bequest of such magnitude, 
made by a person apparently sane, for the 
benefit of the people of India? The course 
which they adopted was simply this. They 
desired to put the case before their legal 
advisers, who should adopt the proper 
course to ascertain whether or not this was 
the will of Mr. Dyce Sombre. The case 
accordingly went before the Prerogative 
Court. It was heard, and so difficult was 
it that the Judge took seven months to 
deliver his opinion, which was at length 
against the sanity of the testator. Now 
the hon. Member for Stafford had led the 
House to suppose that the Directors of the 
East India Company had some personal 
interest in the matter, especially Mr. 
Prinsep. It was true that the will con- 
tained a'large bequest to Mr. Prinsep ; but 


was not the Return that had been pro-| would be influenced by such a considera- 
mised, and he, therefore, appealed to the | tion? There was also a bequest of £1,000 


right hon. Gentleman to fulfil his previous 
promise. 


WILL OF MR. DYCE SOMBRE. 


Sm JAMES HOGG said, that the hon. | 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Otway), without | 


to each of the Directors, and £1,000 
a year respectively to the President of the 
Board of Control and the Chairman and Vice 
Chairman of the East India Company, who 
were regarded as trustees for the manage- 
ment of the charity. That was the state 


giving such a notice as would have led a bo the case, into the merits of which he 
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would not enter. From time to time the 
Court of Directors had expended money 
on legal proceedings, independently of any 
control of the President of the Board of 
Control. He was informed that the law 
officers of the Government said that those 
expenses ought to be subject to the appro- 
bation of the President of the Board of 
Control. It was of very little consequence, 
but there was a specific reservation that 
the Court of Directors should have power 
to communicate with their legal advisers, 
and expend the necessary money for doing 
80, without the sanction of the President 
of the Board of Control. But he, although 
his sanction was not asked, had known of 
every farthing so expended and every such 
resolution of the Directors ; and their de- 
termination to take the opinion of a Court 
of Justice on this will appeared in their 
Minutes, which were submitted to the 
President of the Board of Control. The 
Directors were mere trustees for the public 
of India, and had thought themselves bound 
to try the validity of a will by which 
£200,000 was bequeathed for an educa- 
tional establishment in India. In dis- 


charging their public duty as trustees, they 
tried the validity of the will, and there was 
no way of doing that but by taking the 
opinion of the Prerogative Court. 


The 
same reason that induced them to do that, 
induced them to carry the case to a higher 
Court. When he was Chairman of the 
East India Company, he received a letter 
from Mr. Dyce Sombre, stating that he 
wished to make his will, and requesting 
him to send a solicitor to him. But inas- 
much as a commission of lunacy had been 
issued against Mr. Dyce Sombre, he judged 
it best not to answer his letter, and not to 
send to him the gentleman he requested 
him to send. 


SOUTH WALES LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Secretary for the 
Home Department to an order which had 
been issued respecting the construction of 
a lunatic asylum in South Wales. The 
order had been addressed to the magis- 


trates of Pembrokeshire, calling on them | 


to provide a separate asylum for eighty 
pauper lunatics. Two or three years ago 
it was contemplated to erect one for Pem- 
broke and the three adjoining counties ; 
but an inspector having reported against 
the site selected, the asylum had not been 
erected. Another site had been selected 
in the western part of Glamorganshire ; 


Sir James Hogg 
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but that also had been objected to. He 
hoped the right hon. Baronet would con- 
sider the case, and would suggest to the 
Commissioners of Lunacy that they should 
give their assistance in the matter. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that by 
the 16 & 17 Vict. ¢. 97, counties and 
boroughs were required to provide suitable 
accommodation for pauper lunatics. B 
the 29th section the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department could call upon them 
to provide such accommodation, if they had 
not done so, within a year after receiving 
notice. On the 15th of February last he 
had received a Report from the Commis- 
sioners of Lunacy that in the counties of 
Cardigan, Glamorgan, Pembroke, and 
Carmarthen, there was no sufficient accom- 
modation for lunatics, although they 
amounted to 586 in a population of 
500,000. They had urged him to put in 
force the provisions of the Act, and he 
had accordingly directed notice to be sent 
to those counties. It was not intended 
that there should be a separate asylum for 
each; and if an asylum were erected 
sufficient for the pauper lunatics of the 
four counties, the terms of the Act would 
be complied with. He was sure every 
reasonable assistance would be given by 
the Commissioners in establishing such an 
asylum. 


SOUND DUES. 


Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he wished 
to put to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government a question of great com- 
mercial importance. It was generally un- 
derstood that a Conference had been lately 
sitting at Copenhagen, but which had not 
as yet been concluded, with reference to 
the abolition of the Sound Dues. He had 
heard from common report that, at the last 
sitting of the Conference, which took place 
on the 2nd of February, the Danish Govern- 
ment communicated a definite plan for the 
abolition of those dues, which had been 
considered acceptable, and referred to the 
several Governments taking part in that 
Conference for their approbation ; and that 
it was at the present moment under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. If that were the case, he thought 
that the present was the proper moment, 
before Government decided one way or the 
other upon it, to revert to a subject which 
he had brought under the notice of the 
House in ‘1839. He alluded to the toll 
charged by the Danish Government on 


| goods carried by the road from Hamburg 
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to Lubeck. That was then a new duty, 
and was levied for the protection of the 
Sound Dues, as the road between those 
two cities having been improved, the trade 
between the North Sea and the Baltic was 
beginning to be carried out. Under those 
circumstances he first called the attention 
of the British Government to the subject ; 
and the noble Lord opposite, who was then 
Foreign Secretary, remonstrated against 
the impost, and threatened the Danish 
Government with retaliation. That toll 
was still levied; and if they were now 
about to do away with the Sound Dues, 
and establish perfect commercial freedom 
between the two seas, it would be incom- 
plete if they did not include in it the aboli- 
tion of the transit dues between Hamburg 
and Lubeck. He did not, of course, wish 
that the noble Lord should tell the House 
what the plan proposed by the Danish Go- 
vernment was. The question he would put 
was simply this—that as the proposals of 
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think proper to apply it to without the 
control of that House. Now he wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
manner in which that power was worked 
by the Government. Take first of all the 
Estimates for the Army. Last year the 
Vote was for 212,000 men. He was in- 
formed that on the lst of January there 
was a deficiency of 45,000 men, and that 
a deficiency equal to that, or nearly so, 
existed almost the whole year, so that the 
Government had received during the last 
year an amount of revenue equal to the 
maintenance of at least 40,000 men, which 
they had been at liberty to divert to any 
other purpose that they might think proper 
to apply ic to. That was as regarded the 
Estimates of last year. This year Govern- 
ment proposed to them an additional num- 
ber of 30,000 men, the Estimate being for 
246,000 men, so that in order to complete 
that Estimate Government would have to 
| raise no less than 70,000 men in the course 





Denmark were now under the consideration | of the current year. In addition to that, 
of Her Majesty’s Government, whether they | the loss of the army in time of war might 
had directed their attention to the removal | be taken at about 30,000 a year, so that 
of the transit dues charged in Holstein | if that Estimate was to be fairly carried 
and Lauenberg ? ‘out they must raise within the year at 

Visvount PALMERSTON said, that least 100,000 men; and they all knew it 
the right hon, Gentleman was quite right to be impossible for them to raise even 
in saying that communications were going | 50,000, which was more than had ever 
on between the Danish Government and | been raised within any one year. They 
other Governments concerning the trade would, therefore, have an enormous amount 
to the Baltic, on the subject of a commu- | of surplus money on the Army Estimates 
tation of the Sound Dues. Of course his in the present year. Then the Estimate 
right hon. Friend could not expect him at | for the Militia was for 120,000 men. Now 
present to enter into any details of the | it was well known that they had not got 
arrangement, or to state what they were. , half that number of men, and if they got 
No communication had been made to the | half as much, that was as much as they 


: : : 
Danish Government on the subject of the could expect to raise on the volunteer 


tolls adverted to by his right hon. Friend. system. The Estimates for the Militia 
When attention was drawn to the subject | amounted to about £3,000,000, so that 
in 1839, representations were made to the Government would have a surplus on that 
Danish Government, and the toll was to a | head of about £1,500,000. He trusted 
certain degree lowered. What passed at that Government would be able to offer 
that time showed that Government might | some explanation as to what they did with 
consider itself entitled, if a proper occa- | that large surplus. 
sion occurred, to make representations to; Mr. WILSON said that, as he under- 
the Danish Government on the subject. stood the question, it was this:—If there 
were a sum of money taken for a certain 
APPROPRIATION OF TIIE ESTIMATES. | number of men, and that number of men 
Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that when the | wane not raised, what became of the sur- 
House was ix Committee on the Army ‘plus money? The rule with regard to this 
Estimates, it was stated that when any particular Estimate, and to all Estimates, 
Estimate exceeded the amount required was this: At the close of the year the 
for the public service the surplus remain- accounts were made up, and they were 
ing in the hands of the Government was, andited by the Commissioners of Audit. 
by the Appropriation Act, turned over to If there was a surplus, it was returned 
any purpose which the Government might into the Exchequer ; and if there was a 
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deficiency, it was provided for by a Vote. 
The House would bear in mind that the 
Votes of the House in Committee of Sup- 
ply bore no relation to the money in the 
Exchequer. The cash account was one 
thing, the estimated expenditure was an- 
other and a different thing. There might 
be a large excess of expenditure for which 
the moneys in the Exchequer were not suf- 
ficient. On the other hand there might 
be a great diminution in the expenditure, 
and there might be no surplus in the Exche- 
quer. The House would perceive that whe- 
ther the moneys in the Exchequer were 
sufficient to meet the whole expenditure 
did not depend altogether upon the Votes 
of Supply, it depended also upon the 
amount of revenue within the year; and 
although it was always estimated in the 
Budget that the revenue from all sources 
would be sufficient to meet all the Votes, 
yet if the revenue fell short, as it had 
done this year, the Estimates would, of 
course, be insufficient. Had the whole of 
the militia been embodied last year and 
the whole of the £3,000,000 that was 
voted for the militia been expended, the 
effect would have been that the increased 
expenditure over and above that which 
was likely to have taken place would have 


been £1,500,000 in addition. 


Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that, 
if the hon. Member for Inverness-shire 
(Mr. Baillie) would look to the mode in 
which the increase of 30,000 men was 
distributed, he wonld find that the increase 
was in the Artillery, the Engineers, the 
Land Transport Corps, and the Foreign 


Corps. There was also an apparent in- 
crease, which was not really an increase, 
arising from the transfer of some regi- 
ments from the Indian establishment to 
our home establishment, the expenses of 
which, consequently, were no longer borne 
by the Indian, but by the Imperial Trea- 
sury. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that, with re- 
ference to the observations made by his 
hon. colleague (Mr. Newdegate), he wished 
to explain that the accounts which he (Mr. 
Spooner) had asked for were totally dis- 
tinct from those which his hon. Friend 
had asked for. The accounts which he 
himself had asked for were those recom- 
mended by the Committee of last year, 
and had reference to the special expense 
of the cost of the manufacture of small 
arms at Enfield. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that, as the En- 

Mr. Wilson 
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field factory was not yet at work, it was 
obviously impossible to furnish the returns 
required by the hon. Member of the num- 
ber of small arms it had turned out. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know under what authority 
money voted for one purpose had been 
applied to another? He was aware that, 
under the provisions of the Appropriation 
Act, the surplus of one Vote could be ap- 
plied to the purposes of another by going 
through certain forms, but that power was 
never meant to be carried to such an extent 
as it had been in this case. Now that the 
Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat Esti- 
mates were all lumped together in one 
Estimate, it would be perfectly possible 
for the War Minister to spend the whole 
£35,000 voted without any control, just as 
he pleased, and the functions of the House 
of Commons, as guardian of the public 
purse, would be entirely nullified. It was 
a question for consideration whether some 
change ought not to be made in the Ap- 
propriation Act to meet the case. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he 
thought this was a question of great im- 
portance, and he should be glad to hear 
some explanation from the Government as 
to what they intended to do with regard to 
it. Formerly the Army, Ordnance, and 
Commissariat Estimates were all voted 
separately, and though, with the consent 
of the Treasury, the surplus of one Vote 
in the Army Estimates might be applied 
to the purposes of another Vote in the 
Army Estimates, money could not be 
transferred from the Army Estimates to 
the Ordnance or Commissariat Estimates. 
Under the new arrangement, however, 
Army, Ordnance, and Commissariat Votes, 
all being taken in one Estimate, it would 
be perfectly possible to apply money voted 
for Army purposes to Ordnance or Com- 
missariat purposes, or vice versd. Under 
those circumstances the check possessed 
by the House of Commons over the ex- 
penditure of the public money was very 
much weakened. He would suggest that 
a Committee should be appointed to con- 
sider in what way Parliament, without in- 
terfering with the efficiency of the public 
service, might retain, what it ought really 
to have, some check over the issue of 
public money. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought that 
the proper time for providing against the 
risk of abuse in the transfer of money 
from one Vote to another would be when 
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the Appropriation Act was brought for- 
ward. From what had passed on a former 
evening he had gathered that the subject 
had engaged the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he would suggest that the 
right hon. Gentleman should confer with 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment before the whole of the Estimates 
were voted, and endeavour to come to 
some decision as to what course it would 
be most advisable to adopt to meet the 
difficulty caused by the new mode of pre- 
paring the Estimates, 
Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £238,404, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for defraying the charge 
of the Educational and Scientific Branches, which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day 
of April 1856 to the 3lst day of March 1857, 


inclusive.” 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
with respect to the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midhurst (Mr. Walpole), it was quite true 
that in former years there were separate 
Estimates for the Army, Ordnance, and 
Commissariat, and that, by restrictions in 
the Appropriation Act, the surplus of the 
Ordnance, could not be applied to meet 
deficiencies in the Commissariat or of the 
Army, and vice versd. Now, all those 
services were included in one Estimate. 
Unless some new provisions were made in 
the Appropriation Act, there would cer- 
tainly be the power of devoting the sur- 
plus arising under one head to meet defi- 
ciencies occurring under avother. The 
Committee would see that, unless some 
latitude of the kind were permitted, great 
inconvenience to the publie service might 
arise. He quite admitted thet it might be 
proper, now that the three services were 
included in one Estimate, for the House of 
Commons to consider whether some differ- 
ent arrangement ought not to be made in 
the Appropriation Act. With respect to 
the Ordnance, it must be remembered that 
formerly one military branch, the artillery 
corps, was quite separate from the rest of 
the army. That corps was now connected 
with the army, of which it might be con- 
sidered a part. There were, also, other 
changes in regard to stores and works of 
different kinds; and, no doubt, the subject 
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was one deserving of consideration when 
the proper time came. The Committee, 
however, must remember that they were 
only taking Votes on account, and that 
the whole of the Estimates must again 
come under their consideration at a later 
period of the Session, when there would 
be an opportunity for discussing the sub- 


ject. 
Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 


the Vote now proposed was not a Vote on 
account, merely, but was for the whole 
sum required. He would suggest that a 
Vote on account only should be taken for 
these reasons. When the Estimate was 
framed it was, of course, impossible to 
foresee whether peace would be made or 
the war continue. In the Vote there were 
some omissions, and, also, some slight ad- 
ditions, to both of which he objected. The 
reason of the omission was that, as long as 
the war continued, it would be impossible 
to institute any new system of instruction 
for officers in the army. If peace should 
be made, he would take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to discuss many subjects connected 
with the future peace establishment of the 
army—not only as to its numbers, but to 
its organisation, coneentration, and em- 
ployment, and, above all, the edueation to 
be given to military officers. He wished, 
therefore, to postpone that discussion until 
the question of peace or war was deeided, 
and, with that view, he would suggest that 
a Vote on account only should be taken. 
CotoneL NORTH said, he wished to 
eall the attention of the Government to a 
question connected with the Royal Military 
College at Sandhurst. A Select Commit- 
tee had some time ago been appointed by 
that House to take into consideration the 
propriety of making provision for the edu- 
eation of a limited number of the orphans 
of officers of the army and navy in that 
establishment, and that Committee had 
recommended that ten such orphans should 
be admitted last year, and that that num- 
ber should as early as the present time be 
increased to twenty. Now, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of that Commit- 
tee, not a single orphan had as yet been 
admitted to the institution, although it 
appeared that twenty-five cadets, who paid 
at the rate of £25 a year each, and two 
sons of field officers, who paid at the rate 
of from £60 to £80 per annum, had since 
obtained admission. He might add that 
the most anxious desire of the Committee 
was, that the orphans of those gallant 
officers who had fallen in defence of 
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their country should be enabled to enjoy 
the advantages which the institution afford- 
ed. While speaking upon that subject, he 
might be allowed to advert to the fact, 
that the Governor of Sandhurst College— 
a most distinguished Peninsular officer, 
who had served his country well for a 
period of between sixty and seventy years 
—had been discharged from his office as 
one might discharge a drunken groom, 
after having received a six weeks’ notice. 
Having said thus much with reference to 
the institution at Sandhurst, he should 
beg next to call the attention of the Go- 
vernment to some circumstances connected 
with the Military asylum for the sons of 
the’non-commissioned officers of our army. 
The subject was one which had been 
brought under the consideration of the 
House in the year 1854, and a decided 
wish had, upon that occasion, been ex- 
pressed to the effect that the number of 
orphan sons of our non-commissioned of- 
ficers in the asylum should be increased 
by 120. Some months after that decision 
had been arrived at, he (Colonel North), 
being anxious to ascertain whether the 
wish of the House had been carried into 
effect, had addressed a letter to his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Herbert) who at the 
time held the office of Secretary at War, 
expressing a desire to obtain some informa- 
tion upon the subject. His right hon. 
Friend, with his usual courtesy, had stated, 
in reply to that letter, that a building for 
the reception of 120 boys would be in 
readiness in the spring of 1855; but he 
(Colonel North), on visiting the site of the 
building in the month of June or July of 
the same year, had found that very little 
had been done towards its erection. He 
had again paid the place a visit about a 
fortnight ago, and had found that the 
building had been placed in a position to 
admit fifty boys towards the end of last 
year, and that, in consequence of a notice 
which had been given by the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), to the 
effect that he would bring the matter 
under the consideration of the House, an 
order had been received upon the very 
morning of his (Colonel North’s) visit to 
admit seventy more boys, making a total 
of 120. Now, he hoped some satisfactory 
reason would be given by the Government 
why those 120 orphans, the sons of our 
brave soldiers who had perished in the 
Crimea, had been thus deprived of the ad- 
vantages of education for a period of twelve 
months. 


Colonel North 
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Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
must admit that the Report of the Select 
Committee upon Sandhurst College had 
not yet borne any visible fruits, but he 
hoped the Committee would not infer that 
the recommendations of that Committee 
had been overlooked or disregarded by the 
Government. The Government were bound 
to satisfy themselves that when those youths 
completed their education they would have 
the means of giving them commissions in 
the army, but he had always understood 
that the commissions which fell vacant 
without purchase were not more than suffi- 
cient to provide for the young men who at 
present completed their education at that 
college. The number of those commis- 
sions was rather reduced at the present 
moment in consequence of the arrangement 
by which, for every seventy-five men vo- 
lunteering from the militia into the line, 
the Government gave a commission without 
purchase to an individual nominated by the 
commanding officer of the militia regiment. 
Under that arrangement some fifteen mili- 
tia officers would be shortly entitled to 
commissions in the regular army, and, if 
you added twenty more young men to 
those educated at Sandhurst, it was quite 
clear that the Government could not fulfil 
their engagements. For those reasons it 
had hitherto been found impossible to com- 
ply with the recommendation of the Select 
Committee; but attention would be paid 
to the subject, and at the first fitting op- 
portunity that recommendation would be 
earried out. With regard to the arrange- 
ment made in 1854, for the addition of 120 
boys to the Military Asylum, it was neces- 
sary in the first place to construct a build- 
ing for the purpose of accommodating 
that additional number, and the sum of 
£10,000 was so appropriated. He un- 
derstood that that building was now com- 
pleted, that fifty of the 120 boys had been 
at once admitted, and the remaining seventy 
were on the point of admission. As to the 
proposition of his right hon, Friend (Mr. S. 
Herbert), the Government could have no 
objection to accede to it, and they would 
therefore take a sum of £200,000 on ac- 
count, leaving the remaining £38,404 to 
be voted at some future time. 

CotoxeL NORTH was not satisfied with 
the hon. Gentleman’s reply. If the Go- 
vernment were able to find commissions 
for twenty-seven youths whose parents 
could afford to pay £125 a year, he should 
like to know why they could not find com- 
missions for twenty whose fathers had been 
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slain in the service of their country? With | executed by an officer of heavy dragoons 
respect to the Royal Asylum, what he com- at Athlone, since dead, and another by 

lained of was that the children of private Captain Reynolds, of the 11th Hussars (a 
soldiers, who had also died in the field, | regiment not generally supposed to devote 
should have been kept for upwards of a itself much to study), were the finest he 
year out of the advantage promised them. | ever saw in his life. He had seen a good 
As for the buildings to which the hon. | deal of foreign armies, but he must main- 
Gentleman referred, any private person | tain that the officers of those armies were 
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would have had them put up in less than a 
month. 

Mr.W. EWART said, he was glad to find 
that part of this Vote was to stand over. 
Four years ago he had stated his conviction 
that the British Army was the least educated 
of any in Europe, and he regretted to say 
that his impression remained still the same. 
His late Friend, Mr. Hume, was very 
anxious to have a reform in the education 
of the army, and had furnished him with 
Returns showing how vastly superior was 
the education of the Prussian army. As, 
however, the Vote would again come under 
the notice of the Committee, he would de- 
fer his observations upon that subject to a 
future occasion. With regard to examina- 
tions, he should be glad to know whe- 
ther the standard was to be raised, and 


not better educated than our own. As re- 
garded the Engineering Staff at Chatham, 
it was, in his opinion, far too small when 
the duties which had to be discharged were 
taken into consideration. He was glad to 
see the increase in the Estimate for the 
school at Hythe, but he should be glad to 
know why the salary of the Superintendent 
| at Shoeburyness was only £200, when that 
of the secretary of the Select Committee 
at Woolwich—a civilian—was raised to 
£300 per annum. 

Mr. MONSELL said, that out of the 
sum named in the Vote £200 was allowed 
for providing practice for officers of Artil- 
lery, and the remainder was spent in giv- 
ing instruction to those officers who, having 
passed through their studies, were desirous 
of improving themselves. The officer who 





whether there was to be an examination | was charged with the instruction of the 
not only upon appointments, but upon pro- | junior officers of Artillery had most im- 
motions in the army? Observing in the, portant duties to perform, and, as those 
Vote a charge for libraries and other insti- duties had greatly increased, it did not 
tutions, he should be glad if the hon. Gen- | appear unreasonable to increase his salary. 
tleman would give a return of the military | He was happy to inform the hon. and 
libraries and schools, like that which had | gallant Gentleman that the establishment 
been laid before the House on military | at Chatham was about to be increased by 
savings banks. 'a Deputy Adjutant General of Engineers 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, | being sent there. With regard to the 
he wished to point out that the hon. Gen- | secretary to the Select Committee at 


tleman’s strictures upon the education of 
British officers were not deserved, for he 
could state to the contrary from what had 
come under his own observation when at- 
tached to the Quartermaster General’s 
Department in Ireland, It was during a 
time of considerable popular excitement, 
and Sir Edward Blakeney ordered an ex- 
amination into the condition of the mili- 
tary posts throughout the country, re- 
quiring from the officers of detachments 
plans to show how they proposed to extri- 
cate themselves, if necessary, in the event 
of disturbance and to fall back upon larger 
bodies of troops. He (Captain Vernon) 
was astonished to find, from the plans sent 
in accordance with that order, the great 
knowledge of their profession which ex- 


Woolwich, he was an officer of artillery 
and not a civilian, and his duties were cer- 
tainly of greater importance than those of 
the superintendent at Shoeburyness, and 
therefore it was only fitting that his salary 
should be greater. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that 
as the Chairman of the Committee which 
had been appointed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing instruction for a 
limited number of the orphans of our 
officers at Sandhurst, he could not help 
expressing his great disappointment at the 
statement which had been made by the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary at War in 
answer to the hon. and gallant Member op- 
peosit (Colonel North). That Committee had 
made a recommendation to the effect that 





isted among the officers of the line. There | ten such orphans should be admitted to 
was only one officer who did not send in aj the college at once, and that the number 
plan, but the rest were most excellently | in the subsequent year should be increased 
drawn up, and two in pantiqnion ons | to twenty. The hon, Gentleman the Un- 
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der Secretary at War, however, had stated 
that in consequence of the demand for 
commissions without purchase created by 
the war, that recommendation could not 
at present be practically acted upon. But 
the evidence adduced before the Com- 
mittee went to prove that in times of 
peace the number of vacancies were neces- 
sarily few; so that if the Government 
could not carry out the recommendations 
of the Committee now, it was highly im- 
probable that they would be in a better, 
or indeed so good, a position to do so 
when peace was concluded. It was highly 
desirable that means should be found for 
providing instruction, and afterwards com- 
missions, for the sons of those gallant 
officers who perished in their country’s 
service, and he trusted, therefore, that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
would be promptly and faithfully carried 
into effect. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
some of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, such as the last two to which the 
right hon. Baronet had referred, were 
matters for the consideration rather of the 
Commissioners who superintended the af- 
fairs of Sandhurst College than of the Go- 
vernment. The suggestion that the senior 
and junior departments should be sepa- 
rated, and that the charge of the former 
should be thrown upon the Estimates, was 
accompanied by a recommendation that, in 
filling up staff situations, the Government 
should not neglect the claims of officers 
who had passed through that department 
if they were otherwise fit. The filling of 
staff situations with students from a parti- 
cular college was a matter which could not 
be decided upon without much considera- 
tion. He could assure the House that 
there was no intention to disregard the re- 
commendations of the Committee, and he 
had no doubt that they would in time all 
receive the attention of the Government. 
With respect to the increase in the Vote 
for the school of musketry at Hythe, to 
which the hon. and gallant officer (Captain 
L. Vernon) had adverted, he had to state 
that that increase was the result of a 
change in the system under which the 
expenditure was incurred. The school in 
question .could not afford accommodation 
for more than one man and one officer 
from each regiment in the service at a 
time ; and as the instruction of each in- 
dividul occupied three months, it was evi- 
dent that an unlimited period must elapse 
before all the men in the army could go 
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through the training which was there pro- 

vided. The system at present adopted 
was that each regiment should have at- 
tached to it a captain and a subaltern, 
receiving extra pay, whose duty it would 
be to give to the soldiers the same species 
of instruction which was at present given 
at Hythe; while district inspectors were 
appointed to see that captains and subal- 
| terns properly fulfilled their duty. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he considered 
that too little importance had been at- 
tached to the training of men to the use 
of the musket. He also thought that the 
Report of the Sandhurst Committee had 
not received due attention from the Go- 
vernment. Possibly the Committee might 
have travelled out of its functions, but that 
was no reason why its recommendations, 
which were extremely valuable, should not 
be carried out. He was glad to hear that 
the subject of the education of officers 
would be brought under the attention of 
the House on a future occasion. He could 
confirm what had been stated by the hon. 
and gallant Member for Chatham (Captain 
Vernon) as to the high degree of education 
possessed by most of the officers. No sub- 
ject was more important; and it was the 
duty of the Government, wherever they had 
the opportunity, to do all in their power to 
promote education in the army. The 
United Service Institution was, as was 
well known to gentlemen conversant with 
our military arrangements, a very useful 
establishment, containing as it did a valu- 
able library and very interesting and in- 
structive models of military works. He 
thought that all those who felt an interest 
in the prosperity of that institution must 
regret that it was subject to very heavy 
charges, which the Government might well 
remit. It paid a ground rent of £205 to 
the Crown, £96 in the shape of taxes, 
and £130 in the shape of rates ; making 
a total charge of £431 annually. He 
trusted that the Government would take 
into their favourable consideration the ex- 
pediency of diminishing that burden, and 
by that means increasing the usefulness of 
the Institution. 

CotoneL BUCK said, he was anxious 
to know whether there was to be any 
change in the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich; and also, whether the establishment 
at Carshalton was to be done away with ? 
He also wished to say a few words with 
respect to the establishment at Chatham. 
He believed that Chatham was one of the 
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young officers sent there to complete their 
military education were left entirely free 
from control. He understood, too, that 
the officers, when leaving Chatham, were 
subject to no examination, and thus one 
great inducement to a diligent application 
to their studies was removed. He would 
further take that opportunity of alluding 
to the great and unnecessary expenditure 
which was frequently incurred in messes 
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Ewart), that he was not aware that any 
alteration had of late been made in the 
system of examining officers previously to 
their obtaining their commissions. There 
would be no objection to the production of 
the returns the hon. Member had inquired 
‘ about. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, that the 
United Service Institution was of the 
greatest importance to young officers, who 
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in the army. He believed that was v4 pres an opportunity of attending lectures 
matter well deserving the attention of that | there and acquiring scientific knowledge. 
House, and one in which the well-being of | It would be a great advantage to that in- 
the officers was very considerably involved. | stitution to have some allowance made for 
He had himself heard young officers com- | the rent and taxes. 

plain that they were obliged to drink| Coronet NORTH said, he would also 
quantities of wine at their messes, al- | press the same point on the consideration 
though on other occasions, when left to of the Government, for he could bear testi- 
themselves, they drank water by prefer- mony to the value of the institution. 

ence. The result of an extravagant ex-| Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
penditure at messes would necessarily be | wished to know whether the Reports of 
to exclude all except rich men from the the Inspectors of Military Schools would 
nilitary service. | be laid before Parliament ? 

Mr. W. EWART said, he agreed with} Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the hon. and gallant Member who had just would be a subject for the future conside- 
addressed the Committee, that the heavy ration of the Government. 
cost of the messes in the army was a mat-| Coroner ADAIR said, with reference 
ter which required considerable reform. | to Sandhurst College, that the Sandhurst 
He wished to know whether any alteration Committee were of opinion the means of 
had of late been made in the system of | acquiring a qualification for staff appoint- 


examining officers on their first obtain- ments were singularly defective, and, as 


ing their commissions ? He approved the | the senior department was actually robbing 
Vote for travelling expenses of young offi- | the junior in the matter of instruction, he 
cers desirous ef visiting the military insti-| thought it might be as well to transfer 


tutions of other countries, and should be 
glad to learn how many had availed them- 
selves of the privilege ? He also wished to 


know whether there would be any objec- | 


tion to lay on the table a return of the 
number of schools and libraries in the 


some of the senior officers to the camp at 
Aldershot. With regard to regimental 
messes, there seemed to be a general im- 
pression that they. were necessarily expen- 
sive. That, however, was not the case, 
and he thought he should be borne out by 
all officers who had had the management 


army. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he had to state, | of messes that it greatly depended on the 
in reply to the hon. and gallant Member commanding officers what the expenses 
opposite (Colonel Buck), that it was not should be. 
the intention of the Government to placea} Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
civilian at the head of the Royal Military he was anxious to know, in reference to 
Academy at Woolwich, but that they pro- | the Royal Military College, how many ap- 
posed to do away with the establishment | plications, if any, had been made for the 
at Carshalton as soon as possible. He be-| admission of orphans to the institution 
lieved the hon. and gallant Officer must | since the Report of the Committee? He 
be in error with respect to the control| was anxious to be informed whether, on 
exercised over the young engineering offi- | any future vacancy of the office of Gover- 
cers at Chatham. He understood that} nor, the Government was prepared to take 


those officers were under the strict super- 
intendence of the heads of the establish- 
ment, and from whom they were obliged 
to receive a certificate of good conduct be- 
fore they left it. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, in re- 
ply to the hon. Member for Dumfries (Mr. 


VOL. CXLI. [tunp series. ] 


into consideration the propriety, if not the 
necessity, of either abolishing the office or 
reducing the salary? In the course of 
the examinations before the Committee it 
came out that the funds of the institution 
were not large enough to support the num- 





ber of orphans who might be introduced 
H 
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into the institution. The number had been 
much reduced from the amount in former 
years. Many years ago there were nearly 
400 cadets in that establishment, and then 
a Governor and Lieutenant Governor might 
have been, perhaps, necessary; but now, 
when the number of those cadets who 
were almost entitled to receive education 
from the country was reduced in conse- 
quence of the want of funds, it seemed 
rather inconsistent to keep up the double 
office of Governor and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor when the duties might be discharged 
by one officer. If the salary of the Go- 
vernor were reduced from £1,000 to 
£500, five orphans might be introduced 
into the institution and supported by the 
saving; and eight orphans, if the office of 
Governor were abolished altogether, and 
£200 added to the salary of the Lieute- 
nant Governor. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the applications referred to were not made 
to the War Office, and he was not aware 
that it was in consideration to make any 
alteration in reference to the appointment 
of the Governor. 

Motion made— 


«“ That a sum not exceeding £200,000, on ac- 
count, be granted to Her Majesty, for defraying 
the charge of the Educational and Scientific 
Branches, which will come in course of payment 
from the Ist day of April, 1856, to the 31st day 
of March, 1857, inclusive.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £25,400, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, for defraying the charge of 
Rewards for Distinguished Services, &c., which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day 
of April, 1856, to the 31st day of March, 1857, in- 
clusive.” 


Mr. LAYARD said, he rose, according 
to notice, to move “To reduce the Vote by 
£100, the sum proposed to be granted to 
Sir Rienard Airey, with a view to the post- 
ponement of the same until after the result 
of the Commission of Inquiry be known.” 
Since this pension was voted last year 
to Sir Richard Airey, circumstances had 
transpired affecting his professional cha- 
racter while holding the post of Quarter- 
master General of the army in the Crimea. 
The Report of the Commissioners sent out 
by the Government to inquire into the mi- 
series endured by our troops while before 
Sebastopol attributed the greater part of 
the army’s misfortunes to General Airey’s 
department. He (Mr, Layard) would not 


Mr, Montagu Chambers 
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say whether Sir Richard Airey was or was 
not guilty—he would cast no imputation 
whatever upon that gallant Officer—all he 
asserted was, that while the inquiry into 
the allegations of the Crimean Commis- 
sioners’ Report was still pending, the 
House of Commons would egregiously 
stultify itself if it voted a good service 
pension to an individual whose conduct 
was called in question by the Report which 
the Government had laid upon the table, 
and to examine into the truth of the state- 
ments contained in which they had lately 
appointed a Commission. He had no wish 
to deprive General Airey of this pension, 
which was very paltry in amount if really 
deserved ; and therefore he (Mr. Layard) 
had intended to move that it be postponed 
until the gallant Officer had had an oppor- 
tunity of stating his defence to the Com- 
missioners; but, having been informed 
that that mode of procedure was irregular, 
no other alternative was left to him but to 
propose that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £100, on the understanding that 
when the Estimates, or at least a portion 
of them, came to be considered, as he pre- 
sumed would be the case, later in the pre 
sent Session, the Governmeut would be 
able, if the inquiry were then concluded, 
and General Airey’s character cleared, to 
renew their application to the House for 
the amount of that gallant Officer’s pen- 
sion. In the event of the investigation 
resulting in the acquittal of Sir Richard 
Airey, he (Mr. Layard) need scarcely add 
that he would with great pleasure support 
the Government in a Motion to restore this 
item to the present Vote. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he had ocea- 
sion, a few days previously, to direct the 
attention of the Committee to a speech 
made by the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
(Mr. Layard) at Liverpool in the course 
of last year, in which he attacked the 
late Lord Raglan, Lord Hardinge, and 
Lord Westmorland. Or the same occa- 
sion, the hon. Gentleman is reported to 
have said that, having been long absent 
from England, he was not well acquainted 
with this country, or its mode of conduct- 
ing public affairs. Anything truer than 
that observation had never fallen from the 
lips of the hon. Gentleman. If he had 
known his country, or the character of his 
countrymen, he would have been aware 
that, from the Throne of the Sovereign to 
the cottage of the peasant, there was no 
stronger feeling among all classes than the 
love of justice; that it was customary for 
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the people of this country to regard every 
man as innocent till he was proved guilty ; 
and that whenever a doubt existed the ac- 
cused invariably received the benefit of it. 
The hon. Member, however, now called 
upon the Committee to do nothing more 
or less than to prejudge, dishonour, and dis- 
grace as brave a soldier and as good a man 
as ever breathed. From an acquaintance 
of many years with his gallant friend, Sir 
Richard Airey, and from the known intel- 
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ligence and activity of that distinguished | 


officer, he believed that he would come out 
of the impending inquiry with undiminished 


honour. Now, what was the origin of this | 


Report? The Report of the Crimean 
Commissioners originated in certain ru- 
mours affecting the characters of man 


try from unofficial and anonymous sources, 


and induced the Government to order an } 


inquiry to be instituted on the spot. With 


regard to Sir Richard Airey he would only | 


say that it was not for his services as 


Quartermaster General only, but for his 
distinguished services generally, that Her | 


Majesty had been pleased to award him a 
good-service pension. It was not in the 
Crimea alone that he had served his coun- 
try. During the rebellion in Canada, 
where he commanded the 34th Regiment, 
and had the supervision of the whole fron- 
tier, he acquitted himself with uniform 
diseretion and success, and that under cir- 
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|his seat without attempting to say a word 

on behalf of two other gallant friends of 
| his, whom the hon. Member for Aylesbury 
| had aspersed in the course of the last Ses- 

sion. He alluded to Lord Burghersh and 

Colonel Hardinge. On that oceasion it 

would be recollected the hon. Gentleman 
| prepared a return so adroitly drawn up as 
| to enable him the better to attack officers 
|of the staff and members of the aristo- 
eracy. But the House was not then aware 
that, owing to the personal intercession of 
the hon. Member, a relative of his (Mr. 
Layard’s) was placed upon the staff of our 
army, by the very man (Lord Raglan) who 
was most harshly handled by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. That, however, was a matter of 


y taste, and might perhaps, too, be one of 
gallant officers, which reached this coun- | 


very questionable gratitude. But what he 
/ wanted the hon. Gentleman to explain was 
the uncandid manner in which he mentioned 
the names of certain officers on the staff in 
his letter to The Times. Not being a mili- 
tary man, the hon. Gentleman must have 
taken great care in the preparation of his list 
of the staff. Among other names he includ- 
ed those of ‘* Colonel Strong, Alma and 
Inkerman; Colonel Wilson, West Indies, 
| Alma and Inkerman,”’ &c.; but when he 
came to Lord Burghersh, he inserted the 
fact that that noble Lord was the son of 
Lord Westmorland, appending to his de- 
| Seription the words, *‘ without purchase, 
| staff.” The Hon. A. Hardinge was de- 


cumstances in which one injudicious move- | scribed as ‘‘ the son of Lord Hardinge,”’ 
ment might have imperilled our friendly but without any mention being made of his 
relations with the United States. In the | foreign service. If it was necessary to 
East the same gallant officer had charge | mention the parentage of the officers, 
of a brigade, and, owing to the fact that ‘or if he only confined it to the sons of 
General Sir George Brown was employed Peers, why did not the hon. Gentle- 
elsewhere, he (General Airey) had repeat-| man, if he wished to do equal justice in 


edly allotted to him the command of the 
entire Light Division—a duty which he 
discharged in the most creditable manner. 
The hon. Gentleman, however, now called 
upon the Committee to withdraw the pen- 
sion Her Majesty had awarded to this 
meritorious officer ; but it was to be hoped 
that the Committee would decline to do 
80, and remember that the officers im- 
pugned by the Report had been already ill 
enough treated in being so long deprived 
of the means of vindicating themselves. 
Every Englishman, however, must desire 
that justice should be done towards Sir 
Richard Airey—a thing impossible if his 
case were to be thus unfairly prejudged. 
He trusted that the Government would at 
once discountenance the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. He could not resume 


giving the name of Lord Dunkellin, add 
,that that gallant officer was “‘ the son 
|of Lord Clanricarde ?”’ and why did he 
‘omit to state that Lord Burghersh and 
Colonel Hardinge also had both served in 
India? It so happened that these last 
| two officers had seen more service than all 
the rest put together. Lord Burghersh 
was present at the Punjaub campaign and 
also at Goojerat; he was likewise at the 
| Alma, and only prevented from being at 
Inkerman by having been despatched on 
other duty which rendered that impossible. 
At Chillianwallah the 24th Regiment lost 
nearly the whole of its officers, and Lord 
Burghersh, who was then serving in another 
part of India and belonging to a regiment 
not included in Lord Gough’s army, with 
a high feeling of honour, immediately relin- 
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quished his position on the Governor Gene- 
ral’s staff, and volunteered to serve with 
the 24th Regiment, with which he fought 
at the battle of Goojerat. Colonel Har- 
dinge also served on the Sutlej in 1845 and 
1846, and was at Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon, where he was the only officer 
out of ten of Lord Hardinge’s staff who 
was not wounded, and yet he had his horse 
shot under him. The same gallant officer 
was present at the battles of the Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkerman, and_ served 
throughout the whole of the siege of Se- 
bastopol. Under these circumstances, why 
did the hon. Member for Aylesbury draw 
up his Report in so invidious, and, he 
would add, disingenuous a manner, in rela- 
tion to these two gallant officers. If this 
was the treatment which the officers of 
the army generally were to expect at the 
hands of that hon. Member, the House 
ought wholly to disregard his present at- 
tack upon an old and distinguisued officer 
like Sir Richard Airey. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he 
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opinion of the hon. Gentleman, be equally 
unfit to fill the office of Quartermaster 
General. He hoped, therefore, that the 
Committee would negative the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman. 

Motion made, and Question put— 
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“ That a sum, not exceeding £25,300 be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty for defraying the charge of 
Rewards for Distinguished Services, &c., which 
will come in course of payment from the Ist day 
of April 1856 to the 3lst day of March 1857, in- 
clusive.”’ 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 9, 
Noes 82: Majority 73. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that the Clerk of 
the Ordnance, on introducing the Estimates, 
had enumerated several measures adopted 
with respect to the army during the past 
year, and which, in the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman, had been beneficial in their 
operation. He (Lord Hotham) entirely 
approved the change made with regard to 
the letting of canteens, a subject constantly 
pressed on the present Minister for War, 


must oppose the Amendment of the hon. | when Secretary at War, by the hon. and 
Member for Aylesbury, and he hoped the! gallant Member for Wigan, and which 
Committee would not enter into the merits | would prevent soldiers from being plun- 
of the questions at issue or the services of | dered as they had hitherto been. The 
the officers who were concerned. He ob-| arrangement for providing recruits with 


jected to the Amendment on the ground | kits at the expense of the Government was 
that the Committee could not adopt it | one of which nobody at all conversant with 
without, in his opinion, prejudging the | the subject could fail to approve. The grant 
whole ease, without prejudicing the public | of 6d. a day additional pay to the army in 
against the officers who had been referred | the Crimea was a measure of much more 


to, and possibly even prejudicing the Board | 


of General Officers. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman had not put the question before | the newly established Order of Valour, and 
the Committee quite fairly. The question | on this subject he (Lord Hotham) particu- 
was not whether the Commiitee should | larly requested, for a few moments, the 
grant to General Airey the reward to/| attention of the noble Lord at the head of 
which he was entitled for distinguished | the Government. When the warrant es- 


doubtful policy and wisdom, however. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also alluded to 


services, for in that case it might be proper 
to postpone the vote while an inquiry was 
pending ; but the fact was, that this an- 
nuity was voted last year. It was granted 
to General Airey for his services as Quar- 
termaster General at Alma and Inkerman, 
and if the Amendment were adopted, its 
effect would be to suspend a payment of 
which General Airey had been in receipt for 
several months past. He thought it was 
impossible for the Committee to take such 
a course at the present moment without 
prejudging the question. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury might with equal pro- 
priety have declined to vote the salary of 
the Quartermaster General; for if General 
Airey was unfit to receive this reward for 
distinguished services, he must, in the 
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tablishing that order appeared, the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) was asked if 
he would produce copies of any instruc- 
tions which might be issued with refer- 
ence to it, and the reply of the noble Lord 
was, that, in his view, the warrant was 
perfectly plain, and that no instructions 
were required for its elucidation. He (Lord 
Hotham) hoped, however, that the noble 
Lord would reconsider the opinion he then 
expressed, for unless clear explanations 
were given as well to what was, as to what 
was not, to constitute a claim to this dis- 
tinction, complaints would constantly be 
made that the distinction was distributed 
unfairly and partially. He would remind 
the Committee of the discussions which had 
lately taken place with regard to. the 
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Order of the Bath, the distribution of 
which had been carried to so great an 
extent as to have lost half its value—those 
who had obtained it complaining of its 
having been made so general, while those 
who had not obtained it were disappointed 
because it had been conferred upon many 
who were no better entitled to it than 
themselves. If the new Order were (as the 
Royal Warrant represented it to be Her 
Majesty’s wish that it should be) highly 
prized, its distribution would be watched 
with unusual jealousy, and the Govern- 
ment ought, therefore, to give a clear ex- 
planation of the cireumstances under which 
it was to be conferred, in order to avoid 
complaints and discussions upon the sub- 
ject, Session after Session, in that House. 
There were two other points to which he 
wished to call the attention of the hon. Un- 
der Secretary for War. By the regulations 
of the army, a field officer, becoming a 
general officer, was not entitled to the fuil 
unattached pay of £400 a year unless he 
had served for six years in that rank ; other- 
wise he was only entitled to the half-pay 
of his last commission, about £200 a year. 
But cases had occurred in which this rule 
was evaded, by giving to general officers 
not entitled to the full unattached pay, 
pensions of £100 a year, and then, in 
consequence of their having these pensions, 
dealing with them as if they had com- 
pleted the required period of service. The 
regulation itself he (Lord Hotham) con- 
sidered just and proper; but he complained 
of its violation in the cases of favoured 
individuals, and the more especially as the 
effect of such violation was to put an 
officer not having completed the period 
of service required, in a better situation 
than those who had. A short time ago the 
Commander in Chief or the Secretary for 
War was empowered to allow a certain num- 
ber of officers who had served for, he be- 
lieved, thirty years on full pay, to retire upon 
full pay, with an additional step in rank. 
That was a liberal and a very proper pro- 
vision for officers who had thus deserved 
well of their country; but a practice had 
sprung up, by which officers, applying for 
permission to retire, exacted large sums 
by way of bonus from their regiments. 
He thought it would be undesirable to do 
away with the system of purchase, but he 
hoped that this practice, which he con- 
sidered highly reprehensible, and which 
had worked so prejudicially in the Indian 
army, would not be imported into England, 
and he therefore wished to know whether 
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it had the approval of the military au- 
thorities ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, with 
respect to the first question of the noble 
Lord, the whole of the regulations with 
regard to the pay of general officers were 
contained in the warrant of October, 1854, 
and a general officer must serve for six 
years with the rank of a field officer before 
he got the £400 a year. There were but 
two exceptions to that rule—one was, if 
the officer received a military governor- 
ship, or received the appointment of major 
general on the staff. If any such instances as 
the noble Lord alluded to had occurred, it 
must have been before the warrant of 1854 
was issued. With regard to the question 
whether he was aware that officers, who 
desired to retire upon full pay, and re- 
ceived permission to do so, were accus- 
tomed to stipulate with the officers of 
lower grades in their regiment for a bonus 
to retire, he was not aware of the exist- 
ence of such an arrangement, but he could 
understand very well that such an arrange- 
ment might exist, as it was important for 
every officer to get a step of promotion 
without purchase. He had no knowledge 
whatever of the arrangement referred to 
having taken place in any one instance ; 
and it certainly would not receive the ap- 
probation of the Government. But with 
regard to putting a stop to any such ar- 
rangement, if it existed, that was another 
question; for there appeared to him to be 
no way of doing so but by saying that the 
promotion in all such cases should go into 
another regiment, and that would not be 
an advisable measure to pursue. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that, of course 
he should not give either names or dates, 
but would simply state that the cases 
which he had before him, when he asked 
his first question, were not at all touched 
by the answer he had just received; how- 
ever, as he understood from the hon. Gen- 
tleman that what he complained of could 
not occur under the new warrant, he would 
say no more on the subject. With respect 
to the second question, nothing could be 
more easy than for the Commander in Chief 
to issue an order prohibiting this improper 
practice, and to exact from every officer 
applying for leave to retire on full pay, a 
distinct engagement that such order had 
not been, or would not be, in his case, 
directly or indirectly violated. 

Coronet NORTH said, he wished to 
call attention to the omission of the name 
of General Freeth, late Quartermaster Ge- 
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neral, from the list of recent promotions | ham. The out-pensioners were anxious to 
in the Order of the Bath. That gallant | become in-pensioners, if they could get to 
officer had served the country for a long Dublin; but there was no fund to assist 
term of years, and the whole army felt them, and they were therefore left in the 
that something like a slight had been provinces. The annual expenses of the 
passed upon him. hospital were about £6,000, and only 142 
Vote agreed to, as were the following :— | persons were maintained in it? but, by a 
(3.) £67,000 Pay of General Officers. | small increase of expense, 200 or 250 in- 
(4.) £519,094 Pay of Reduced and_ pensioners might very well be maintained 
Retired Officers. at Kilmainham. 
(5.) £220,420 Pensions to Widowsand; Mr. SPOONER, in moving, by way of 
Allowances on the Compassionate List. amendment, that the Vote be reduced by 
Sir GEORGE TYLER said, that, ac- the sum of £50, the salary of the Roman 
cording to the Royal Warrant of October, | Catholic Chaplain, said, he objected to 
1855, the Friends of officers killed in ac- | this portion of the Vote on conscientious 
tion within a certain time after receiving grounds, and did not hesitate to declare 
their commissions, were to receive the that his firm and decided opinion was, that 
purchase money of those commissions. In) for the State to support the Roman Ca- 
the case of an officer killed at the battle | tholie religion in any way whatever was a 
of Inkerman, leaving two sisters and a| national sin. He believed it was wrong for 
younger brother, an application was made | the State to pay for the religious teach- 
to the Secretary for War for the value of | ing of any nonconformists, its duty being 
his commission ; but the noble Lord re-/| solely to support the National Church ; 
plied that, in consequence of there being a for otherwise it ceases to be the National 
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younger brother, he was precluded from 
granting any allowance. That circum- 
stance, he considered, demanded some ex- 
planation. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that it | 
was never intended to return the purchase | 
money of commissions to the friends of | 
officers killed in action, except as a substi- 
tute for pensions. It followed, therefore, 
that persons who were not entitled to pen- 





Church. If they deviated from that prin- 
ciple by paying Roman Catholic priests, 
upon what ground could they possibly re- 
fuse to pay the ministers of any of the 
denominations: Baptists, Independents, 
and others? He (Mr. Spooner) appealed to 
hon. Members belonging to the Church of 
England especially, and reminded them 
that by assenting to this Vote they would 
be paying for a religion whose Ministers 


sions had no right to the value of commis- | were bound to maintain the sacrifices of 


sions. Such must have been the position | 
of the family referred to by the hon. and | 
gallant Admiral. 

Vote agreed to, as were also— 

(6.) £83,558 Pensions, Gratuities, &c., 
to Wounded Officers. 

(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed — 


“That a sum, not exceeding £32,096, be grant- 





ed to Her Majesty, for defraying the charge of | 
Chelsea and Kiimainham Hospitals, and the In- | 
Pensioners thereof, which will come in course of 
payment from the Ist day of April 1856 to the 
31st day of March 1857, inclusive.” 


Mr. VANCE said, it was impossible for 
any soldier to enter Kilmainham Hospital | 
unless he were fifty-five years of age. | 
The inmates were, he understood, scarcely 
able to carry on the business of the hospital | 


from extreme old age ; and he wished the | 


Under Secretary for War to consider the 
propriety of relaxing the restrictions, so as 
to fill up the number. Soldiers, too, were 
unwilling to surrender their entire pensions, 


which they had to do on entering Kilmain- | 
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masses, which are denounced in the 
Articles of our Church as * blasphemous 
fables and dangerous deceits,’’ and against 
which the Clergy of that Church, as well 
as the Sovereign herself, are solemnly en- 
gaged to protest. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
establishment of Kilmainham Hospital 
was regulated by Royal Warrant, which 
provided for the support of a Roman Ca- 
tholie chaplain there. It was not true, 
however, that spiritual provision had been 
made for one particular sect, and that the 
Roman Catholics ; for there was also a Pro- 
testant chaplain in the institution, with a 
salary of £250 a year. 

Mr. SPOONER: Was there any other 
minister paid than the Roman Catholic 
chaplain and the chaplain belonging to 
the Established Church ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: No. 

Mr. SPOONER: Well, that was his 
argument. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he should 
support the Vote, and would entreat the 
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hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) not to divide 
against it. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, that if the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire divided 
against the Vote, he should go into the 
same lobby with him, though upon totally 
different motives, namely, the voluntary 
principle. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he would remind 
the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) that a 
large portion of the army consisted of 
Irish Roman Catholics, and he must ex- 
press a hope that he would withdraw his 
amendment. If his hon. Friend divided 
the Committee, he should certainly vote 
against him. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he was really sur- 
prised at the objections to the Vote. It 
was only an act of justice to the Catholic 
soldiers, who had not been backward in the 
present war, in their service to their 
Sovereign. Why should not the Irish 
Catholic soldiers have the spiritual conso- 
lation which was given to the soldiers of 
the Protestant faith? The hon. Member 
(Mr. Spooner), as a Protestant, was bound 
to support the right of private judgment. 
Ought not the Roman Catholic to have the 
right of exercising that judgment in at- 
tending the service of his own Church ? 
Then, again, the hon. Member should bear 
in mind the Catholic nature of Ireland. 
was it right to call the religion of so large 
a portion of Her Majesty’s subjects a 
national sin? Certainly it was not a course 
likely to ensure the loyalty of those whose 
religion was so traduced. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the ar- 
gument put forth in favour of this Vote 
would, if concurred in by the Committee, 
be equally good for the establishment and 
support of the Roman Catholie Church 
and the payment of the whole priesthood. 
If it were true that, Ireland being a Roman 
Catholic country, it was right to act in the 
case of the whole country as they would 
act in this particular instance, then they 
might, with as much propriety, undertake 
to pay the whole priesthood of Ireland. 
In the name of Heaven, why did they make 
this an exception to the ministers of all 
other denominations? Where was the 
payment for the Presbyterian minister? 
They had heard nothing about it. He 
would ask them whether for a moment 
they could conceal from themselves the 
fact that the Church of Rome was of such 
a character as to render it impossible for 
them, as the representatives of a free people, 
te encourage the establishment of that 
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Church in a Protestant country? And if 
they could not afford, for the sake of the 
liberties of the people, to establish the 
Church of Rome, how could they contend 
for the validity of the Vote now under 
discussion ? Let them look abroad. Let 
them look to the habits in those countries 
where the Roman Catholic Church was 
the established religion. Look at Austria, 
where, if they could believe the news- 
papers, an order had been recently issued 
throughout the whole army for every sol- 
dier to confess, and to report that he had 
done so by the production of the certificate 
of the priest to the commanding officer, 
who was himself to make his report to the 
higher authorities of the country. Was 
that the kind of system which they wished 
to establish in this country? If, then, 
they did not wish to establish that Church, 
and, knowing its despotic character, why 
did they put forward one excuse or another 
in favour of such a Vote as the one in 
question? If they granted this paltry 
sum, they should grant assistance to the 
ministers of all other establishments. He 
should certainly vote in favour of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BRADY said, he had always un- 
derstood that the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was the 
strenuous supporter of the Protestant 
Church, but he had that night become the 
advocate of dissent, for he asked how 
could they think of giving this grant to 
the Catholic priests in Kilmainham while 
they refused any grant to the clergy of 
dissenting bodies. The soldiers in Ireland, 
who were the supporters of this institution, 
were principally Catholics. He could not, 
therefore, understand upon what principle 
of justice or equity they could refuse 
means for the inculcation of religion and 
morality to these poor soldiers after they 
had fought the battles of their country. 
He confessed he was extremely sorry to 
see those religious discussions introduced 
into that House—discussions which took 
away their attention from the observations 
of the hon. Member for Dublin, who stated 
that there were only 142 pensioners sup- 
ported in Kilmainham Hospital, at the 
enormous expense of £6,000. He quite 
agreed with the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber that they should endeavour to make 
the establishment more serviceable than it 
really was. He trusted that he should live 
to see the day when that House would set 
its face against the introduction of reli- 
gious discussions—whether those discus- 
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sions referred to Catholic, Protestant, or 
Presbyterian chaplains. Such polemical 
discussions were most unseemly in that 
House, and were calculated to injure ma- 
terially the character of the people of this 
country. He hoped, however, that the 
people of this country were far too en- 
lightened to allow themselves to be led 
away by the ill-directed eloquence of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire. 
They were too wise in their generation to 
entertain such illiberal ideas. The Com- 
mittee would of course see the justice of 
this Vote for the benefit of as true and 
loyal subjects as any in Her Majesty’s 
dominions. He, however, thought that the 
Government would do well to make this 
institution more effective than it really 
was at present. 

Mr. OTWAY said, he hoped that the 
same advantage would be given to officers 
attending military hospitals as the officers 
in the navy had in respect to naval hos- 
pitals. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wondered 
that 5,000,000 Catholics in Ireland could 
come to that House asking for such paltry 
grants. If the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) were put, he 
would vote with him to strike off the £50 


for a Roman Catholic chaplain, and he 
would then move that the £250 for the 


Protestant chaplain be also struck off. If 
Catholics must contribute to pay a Pro- 
testant chaplain, how could the hon. Gen- 
tleman in fairness resist Protestants con- 
tributing to pay a Catholic chaplain? He 
was opposed on principle to both grants, 
and would so vote. He insisted that it 
was a great moral wrong to tax the people 
for the support of a Church to which they 
did not belong. Those miserable wrangles 
scandalised religion throughout the land, 
and they made infidels by wholesale. Let 
the contest amongst them be one to show 
which of the religious denominations was 
most Christianlike and most like their 
Divine Master, who was reverenced by 
them all. He should vote as he had 
stated with the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, but hoped that, to be con- 
sistent, that the hon. Member would fol- 
low out his principle by also objecting to 
the Votes for other chaplains. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) might 
consider himself very consistent, but he 
would remind him that he had already 
swallowed a camel, and now should not 
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strain so much at a gnat. Looking at the 
details of this Vote, he saw a charge made 
for the keeper of the Hypocaust. Now, he 
would be anxious to ascertain the meaning 
of this word and what the vote was for. 
It might be some monstrous heresy, for all 
he knew. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

** That a sum, not exceeding £32,046 be grant- 
to Her Majesty, for defraying the charge of Chel- 
sea and Kilmainham Hospitals, and the In-Pen- 
sioners thereof, which will come in course of pay- 
ment from the Ist day of April 1836 to the 31st 
day of March 1857, inclusive.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 15, 
Noes 89: Majority 74. 

Original Question again proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £32,096, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty for defraying the charge of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, and the In- 
Pensioners thereof, which will come in course of 
payment from the Ist day of April 1856 to the 
31st day of March 1857, inclusive.” 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he should now 
move that the Vote be reduced by the 
sum of £250, paid to the Protestant chap- 
lain at Kilmainham Hospital. 

Motion made— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £31,846, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, for defraying the charge of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, and the In- 
Pensioners thereof, which will come in course of 
payment from the 1st day of April 1856 to the 
31st day of March 1857, inclusive.” 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £1,168,392 Out-Pensioners, Chel- 
sea Hospital. 

(9.) £124,264 Superannuation and Re- 
tired Allowances. 

CotoxeL BOLDERO said, this was the 
largest Vote of the kind ever brought be- 
fore that House. He found amongst the 
officers superannuated, forty belonging to 
the Ordnance Department, and amongst 
them the name of Mr. Thomas Hastings, 
who was one of the most efficient servants 
the Government had. He had served 
only nine years and a half at a salary of 
£1,200 a-year, and now he was on the 
superannuated list with a pension of £400 
for his life. He (Col. Boldero) wished to 
ask how it was that forty officers belong- 
ing to the department of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance had 
been placed on the superannuated list ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, he thought the 
hon. and gallant Member must have anti- 
cipated the answer he would receive, as he 
knew an alteration in the War Depart- 
ments had been made which had occasioned 
great changes, amongst them the supres- 
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sion of many old offices and the creation of 
many new ones. In those alterations the 
places referred to had been filled by per- 
sons who had spent a large number of 
years in the service, but upon their retire- 
ment many of those offices had not been 
filled up. In the course of next year, a 


considerable number of barrack-masters | 


will be suppressed. He would take that 
opportunity of correcting an error made on 
a former evening in answering a question 
put by the hon, and gallant Member for 
Glamorganshire (Sir G. Tyler). He (Mr. 
Monsell) thought, from the Return given 
to him, that the Government purchased 


the site for a battery at Swansea, but he | 


found that the inhabitants of that place 
had given the site on which would be 
erected a small battery. 

Sir GEORGE TYLER said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for | 


the explanation on that point, and he now | 


wished to know why a Vote of last year 
for erecting defences at Swansea did not, 
appear in the Votes of the present year. | 
He wished to know the intention of the | 
Government on that point ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, the whole ques- 
tion of harbour defences had been referred 
to a Committee, presided over by Lord 
Hardinge, and assisted by Sir John Bur- 
goyne, Major-General Cator, and other 
eminent military authorities. The Govern- | 
ment would consider this subject, which | 
was one of great importance. It was| 
worthy of attention as to whether it ought 
not to be a sine qud non condition for 
erecting batteries that the inhabitants 
should supply sites for them. 

CoLonEL BOLDERO said, he could not 
help thinking that compulsory measures 
had been taken to make some of the 
officers of the Ordnance Department retire 
from the service. Many of the men were 
efficient, and ought to remain in the service. 

Mr. MONSELL was understood to say 
that no compulsory steps had been taken 
to make efficient men retire from the ser- 
vice. 

CotoneL LINDSAY said, he must com- 
plain that the warrant regulations of the 
army were not properly issued. He wished 
to know whether there would be any 
efficient protection to the officers of the 
army, so that they might be able to pro- 
cure them ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, steps would be 
taken to have the warrants issued properly 
and cheaply. 
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Mr. LOWE said, he had now to pro- 
pose the Mction on this subject which had 
been concurred in by the Government and 
hon. Members opposite. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into and report to this House upon the se- 
veral matters referred to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Her Majesty to inquire into Local 
Charges upon Shipping in the Ports of the United 
Kingdom and of the Islands of Jersey, Guernsey, 
| Alderney, Sark, and Man; and that the Report 
)of the said Commissioners, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Ma- 
jesty, be referred to the said Committee.” 


Mr. VANCE said, he could not allow 
| the present Motion to be agreed to with- 
|out expressing his regret that the dis- 





| cussion on the Bill of the right hon. Gen- 


tleman, the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, had not been proceeded with, as 
he was sure that, had it gone on, it would 
have been found that the shipping interest 
received a full equivalent for what was 
paid in local dues. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that the conduct 
of the Government with reference to this 
question appeared to him to be very 
extraordinary and unbusiness-like. The 
Royal Commission, appointed in 1853, 
had sat sixteen months, and presented a 
voluminous Report to the House. Now 
he was of those who thought that the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade, framed 
as it was on that Report, would have 
passed, if Government had persevered with 
it, because, as he believed, it laid down 
sound principles. If there was any dan- 
ger to it, it was not on account of its 
principles, but because of Government not 
having fully considered it. Indeed, the 
opposition which it had met with was 
chiefly founded on legal objections, and 
neither the Attorney General nor the So- 
licitor General rose to answer them. He 
did not think that the Law Officers of the 
Crown had ever been consulted upon it, 
and he should like to know if a Cabinet 
Council had ever considered the Bill. 
They seemed to have left the whole mat- 
ter in the hands of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and then when the measure was 
opposed, to leave him in the lurch; and 
now, when they proposed another Motion 
upon the subject, they actually adopted 
the words of an Amendment proposed by 
the Opposition. Their whole conduct in 
the matter was most unbusiness-like ; and 





Vote agreed to. 


the whole question—one, too, of such im- 
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portance that it was recommended to the | London—not the Liverpool Corporation— 
House by a Speech from the Crown—had_ paid that sum to King Charles I. for a 
virtually passed from the conduct of Go- | thousand manors ; and afterwards one of 
vernment into the hands of the Opposition. | those manors only was purehased by the 
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Mr. FENWICK said, that that part of 
the Bill which related to passing tolls had 
met with general acquiescence, and he 
wished to know if some arrangement could 
not be made for introducing a Bill during 


Molyneux family, which was subsequently 
sold by them to the Corporation of Liver- 
pool for £700. But the fact was that the 
town dues were received by the Corpora- 
| tion of Liverpool long before any dealings 


the present Session dealing with that part took place with the Molyneux family, 
of the subject alone ? They were the old port duties, no doubt 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that arising from a grant of the port, long 
no doubt the Committee would be at) before that time, made to the Corporation 
liberty to consider that part of the subject | of Liverpool. He quite agreed that the 
by itself and to report upon it separately. | property of corporations, as well as of 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that the | individuals, ought to be respected. The 
conduct of the whole matter had been so Bill, he maintained, contained the prin- 
arranged as to leave the public out of ciple, not of confiscation, but of restora- 
doors under the impression that the House | tion. Its object was, sinee those dues 
had pronounced an opinion adverse to the | were originally granted by the King to 


principle which the Government propound- keep in repair the port of Liverpool, and 
in the course of time had been applied to 


ed in the Bill. Now he contended that | 

the House had expressed no opinion what- | other purposes, now to restore them to the 
ever upon it. He thought those who had | uses for which they were originally be- 
advised the withdrawal of the measure had | stowed. 

not shown so much confidence in its prin-| Mr. WALPOLE said, he thought that 


ciple as they ought to have done; for he | was a very inconvenient occasion on which 
believed that if the right hon. Gentleman | to discuss the principle of a great measure. 
the Vice President of the Board of Trade | The right hon. Gentleman who had just 


had proceeded with it he would have car-| resumed his seat said, that the principle 


ried it by a large majority. But he wished 
to understand in what position it was now, 
and what was the effect of the new order 
of reference to the Committee? How was 
the action of the Select Committee now, 
under ther terms of reference proposed by 
the hon. and learned Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir F. Thesiger) to be different from 
that which it would have been under the 
reference originally proposed by the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade? As 
far as he could understand the question, 
the powers of the Committee would be the 
same in either case, and if that were so, 
he could not see why the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) 
should have come forward, and announced 
another defeat of the enemy, when nothing 
had been acceded to but a mere change 
of words. He thought the scope of the 
inquiry was to be still the same, and he 
repudiated the assertion that there had 
been any defeat of the principle of the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford had ingeniously brought into 
the discussion a mention of the sum of 
£384,000 as having been paid by some- 
body for the Liverpool town dues. Now 
for what and by whom was it that that 
sum had been paid? Why, the City of 


Mr. Lindsay 


|of the Bill was restoration and not confis- 
cation; but restoration to whom, he would 
ask? Was the right hon. Gentleman aware 
| that in one corporation it was actually pro- 
| posed to take away that property which had 
| been granted 400 years ago, not merely for 
the repairs of the port, but for the general 
purposes of the town? As had been well 
| pointed out by his hon. and learned Friend 
| the Member for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger), 
| they could not import into a Bill of that 
| kind the supposed principle of the Munici- 
pal Corporation Act, which was in reality 
a measure of restoration, and not confisca- 
_tion. Why, even the Government acknow- 
| ledged that it could not justify the measure 
upon such a principle, by the number of 
special provisions which they inserted in it. 
From that moment the original principle of 
the Bill was given up, and in place of it 
| was substituted the determination to deal 
' with each individual case upon its respec- 
tive merits. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. M. Gibson) likewise accused the Go- 
vernment of undue timidity in withdrawing 
the Bill. Now, he (Mr. Walpole) preferred 
to think that in doing so they had but ob- 
served the old proverb, that ‘ discretion 
was the better part of valour.”” For it 
was plain enough that not merely was 
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there a strong conviction against the Bill 
on the Opposition side of the House, but 
that some of the best friends of the Go-| 
vernment felt unable to sanction it. He | 
thought, therefore, that the Government | 
had acted fairly and wisely in allowing the | 
measure to be investigated by a Select 
Committee. He thought, also, that the 
Government was right in adopting the 
course suggested by the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Stam- 
ford, rather than that of the original Mo- 
tion, for the latter assumed the whole 
question in dispute by supposing that the 
recommendations of the Commissioners 
were generally accepted, whereas the 
Amendment proceeded upon the notion 
that the Committee would have to con- 
sider how far those recommendations were 
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justifiable. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he believed that 
the publie out of doors were fully impressed 
with the opinion that the Bill, as it stood, 
ought never to receive a second reading, a 
conclusion in which he begged fully to par- 
ticipate. The opinion of the House was 
clearly expressed, and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were bound in deference to that 
opinion to withdraw the Bill upon the 
second night’s debate. He thought the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stamford was much to be preferred 
to the terms of the original reference ; for 
there could be no doubt that, as regarded 





many of their recommendations, the Com- | 
missioners had exceeded their powers, and | 
had simply volunteered a number of sug- | 
gestions. | 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, some obser- 


vations had been made by the right hon. | 
Member for the University of Cambridge | 
(Mr. Walpole) and by the hon. Gentleman | 
who had last addressed them, which he was | 


unwilling to pass over in silence. They 
had both said that the House, although not 
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certainly not skilled enough in the divi- 
sion lists of that House to offer an opinion. 
But he was quite ready to state that, in 
his opinion, there was a degree of opposi- 
tion in that House offered to the Bill that 
quite justified the Government in taking 
the course they had done, so as to enable 
the House to investigate, not merely the 
details, but the principles of the Bill, which, 
as he had said, were so mixed together. 
And the Government, anxious for the suc- 
cess of that measure, were adopting what 
he considered the best course for that end, 
and the course which was most respectful 
to the House, by asking the House to ex- 
amine into this question in the only sa- 
tisfactory manner—by a well constituted 
Committee. He believed that examination 
would dispel many illusions and mistakes 
now prevalent on the subject in the House. 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman who op- 


posed the second reading said, why not se- 
parate the measure, and pass that part of 
it which relates to passing tolls, a question 
resting on distinct grounds? When the 
question was examined, it would be found 
that all the argument which could be urged 
against the rest of the Bill applied to that 
part also, and that the abolition of those 
tolls, without compensation, would quickly 
affect the ratepayers in the boroughs in 
the same way as the abolition of any of 
the others. He only wished to protest 
against the supposition that the Govern- 
ment, by consenting to the appointment of 
the Committee, had abandoned the princi- 
ple of the Bill; they only asked the House 
to consider the principle and the details it 
involved. On the other hand, he did not 
mean to say the House had affirmed the 
principle; it was neither affirmed nor de- 
nied, but by referring it to a Committee 
they would be able to arrive at a conclu- 
sion as to the best mode of dealing with it. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he could assure 


in terms, had expressed its decided opinion | the House that the statements of the right 
against the principle of the measure. Now, | hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
if that had been the case, he did not think | son) would receive a full and satisfactory 
the Government would have been justified | answer before the Committee. He was 
in proposing that a Committee upon the | surprised to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
same subject should be appointed at all. | assert there was no difference between the 
That House had neither affirmed nor nega-| proposal of the Government and that of 
tived the principle, as he considered; but | the hon. and learned Member for Stamford 
the details of the Bill, and the principle of (Sir F. Thesiger). As the Amendment 
it, were so mingled together that it was stood the Committee would not be confined 
Impossible to separate them. Now, what to the Report of the Commissioners, but 
would have been the fate of the measure if | would be entitled to take evidence and 
it had been persisted in, he was not curious | enter into the consideration of the whole 
to inquire. Whether it would have been | subject. 

carried or successfully resisted, he was | Mr. COBDEN said, he was bound in 
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the name of his constituents to complain 
of the manner in which the Government 
had dealt with this question. A measure 
founded upon the Report of a Royal Com- 
mission, which had been sitting for nearly 
two years, recommended in the Speech 
from the Throne, and introduced by a 
Cabinet, had been debated for one evening, 
and then withdrawn in the middle of the 
debate. It was true that during the first 
evening the Members who caught the eye 
of the Speaker were those who were opposed 
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tothe measure. The other side was scarcely ; 


touched upon ; but that was not because 
there were no Members who were prepared 
to defend the measure, but because they 
thought it good tacties to allow their oppo- 
nents to exhaust themselves before they 
replied. The second evening’s debate 
would have completely altered the aspect 
of the question. What, he should like to 
know, could justify the conduct of the 
Government in withdrawing the measure ? 
Not because they were defeated on a divi- 
sion, but because, as it appeared, they 
thought they were beaten in the debate. 
To make the matter more unaccountable, 
scarcely a Member of the Cabinet, and no 
law officer of the Crown, rose to defend the 
measure. It was the most extraordinary 
and unaccountable circumstance which he 
had witnessed during the whole course of 
his Parliamentary experience. He would 
not deny that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
a triumph as against the Government; but 
he did deny that the result of the debate 
had been to show that the opinion of the 
House or of the country was, as they had 
inferred from, the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, against the principle of the measure. 
He could speak for his own constituents ; 
he did not believe there were two opinions 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire on the 
subject. They were supporters of the Bill ; 
but were they, therefore, to be character- 
ised as persons who were reckless as to the 
rights of property, and prepared to under- 
maine its very foundations? Liverpool was 
the keystone to the arch of this iniquitous 
system of monopoly, injustice, and spolia- 
tion; and the case as between his consti- 
tuents and the corporation of that town 
was pretty much the case as it affected the 
whole country. The cutlers and steel ma- 
nufacturers of Sheffield were importers by 
way of Liverpool, and as much might be 
said of the various merchants and manufac- 
turers in Halifax, Bradford, Leeds, and all 
the other great towns of Yorkshire. And 
how was the produce of their industry 
Mr. Cobden 
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| dealt with in Liverpool ? Whether their 
| wares came into Liverpool as raw material, 
| or passed out of it as manufactured arti- 
‘cles, in each case a heavy tax was imposed 
| upon them by the corporation of that town. 
| Was ever anything more unjust, more 
/eruel, more alien to the spirit of modern 
|legislation ? Export duties, even for the 
| benefit of the Crown, had been long ago 
‘abolished. We no longer taxed for that 
purpose either the raw material or the 
‘manufactured article. The Legislature 
had set its face against the system years 
ago; but that which the Legislature would 
not venture to attempt, the Corporation of 
Liverpool was to be allowed to do unchal- 
lenged; and that, too, after whatever 
fashion and to whatever extent they 
pleased. Not only did that august body 
take upon themselves to tax his consti- 
tuents, but they applied the taxes to pur- 
poses altogether different from those origin- 
ally contemplated, and totally inconsistent 
with every principle of common justice. Of 
the £150,000 levied by this monstrous 
process of local taxation, not £10,000— 
not £5,000—was expended on such objects 
as could alone justify the imposition of 
such tolls. The money was devoted to 
such purposes as the widening of the 
streets of Liverpool. Why should not 
Liverpool widen its own streets? Shef- 
field, Bradford, Halifax, and Leeds, did 
so. On what principle, then, of common 
sense or common honesty could it be con- 
tended that they should not only widen 
their own streets, but those of Liverpool 
also? The hon. Member for that town 
had made no scruple of admitting that the 
money was spent on such works. 

Mr. HORSFALL: I did not say that 
all the streets were widened, but only those 
leading to the docks. These had to be 
widened to facilitate the transit of goods. 

Mr. COBDEN: Exactly so; and the 
people of Sheffield have to widen their 
streets to accommodate their manufactures 
and to facilitate the operations of their 
commerce. Their docks were the best 
investments that the Corporation of Liver- 
pool possessed, and the works connected 
with them should be executed at the ‘ex- 
pense of those who alone derived pecuniary 
profit from them. It was easy to under- 
stand why Liverpool should desire the con- 
tinuance of the present system, seeing that 
its streets were widened and its municipal 
arrangements conducted so effectively at 
the cost of other people that there had been 
no necessity to levy a borough rate there, 
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as at Manchester and elsewhere, in accord- | ability, placing it upon a proper footing, 
ance with the requirements of the Cor- | and presenting it in a form which rendered 


poration Act. 


But the time had arrived it easy of comprehension to the whole com- 


when such a preposterous abuse should be | munity; and the country would have been 
swept away. Every large manufacturing | true to the Government if it had only been 


town in the midland counties—every far- 
mer who obtained his raw produce by way 
of Liverpool—was interested in this ques- 
tion. The evil had attained such a mag- 
nitude as to be no longer endurable. No 
sooner did a new commodity, previously 
unknown to the tariff of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration—such, for instance, as guano— 
suddenly make its appearance, than that 
body pounced upon it, and insisted that, 
on every bag of it that might be imported 
by a gentleman or farmer in Staffordshire 
or Warwickshire, a tax, say of 6d., should 
be impesed; and they were to be told, 
forsooth, that gains and practices such as 
these were as worthy of respect as per- 
sonal property, and rested on the same 
foundation. If this was so, all he could 
say was, that there was no very secure te- 
nure for personal property in this country. 
But he was not there to advocate the total 
abolition of those taxes. All he required 


was, that if they were still to be levied, 
they should be honestly and rightfully ex- 
pended, and not grossly misappropriated 
as at present. 


If they were laid out for 
the benefit of commerce, as was contem- 
plated by the project of the Government, 
he should not have a word to say against 
them. With such an arrangement his 
constituents would be perfectly content. 
They had no fear that if those imposts 
were in the hands of the Government they 
would be misapplied; but they had the 
strongest conviction that, as long as they 
were under the control of the Liverpool 
Corporation, they would be subject to 
flagrant malversation. The only wonder 
was, that this undefined and irresponsible 
mode of taxation, not very unlike that 
which cost an English monarch his life, 
should find advocates in any assembly of 
Englishmen, and least of all in that House. 
In conclusion, he would only observe that, 
whatever might be thought by the Opposi- 
tion of the manner in which the question 
had been dealt with by the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, he (Mr. Cobden) 
was of opinion that that right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not argued it in a manner of 
which he had the least cause to be asham- 
ed; and it was only to be regretted that 
the Government had not given him a more 
stedfast support. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had treated the question with signal 





true to itself, which unfortunately it had not. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, whatever com- 
plaints hon. Members might have to make 
against the Government, he thought the 
House had some complaints to make of 
the manner in which those hon. Members 
had acted. The right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) said he was 
not fortunate enough to catch the Speak- 
er’s eye when the Bill was discussed. He 
watched the right hon. Member, and never 
saw him rise on that occasion. He thought 
the House had adopted a fair course in 
adopting the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stamford. He trust- 
ed the Committee would enter on the sub- 
ject without any bias, and would give the 
subject that fair consideration which its 
importance deserved, 

Mr. J. EWART said, the people of Li- 
verpool were only desirous that the Com- 
mittee should go fairly into the subject, 
and deal with it in a manner that would 
do justice to all parties. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he did not think 
the fault lay entirely on Government, but 
the representatives of large towns were 
to blame in not rising in greater num- 
bers when the subject was debated. He 
took blame to himself along with the rest. 
These dues were kept up, not for the pur- 
pose of keeping the channel navigable, but 
to build large halls, and for other muni- 
cipal purposes. He hoped the Committee 
would not be asleep, but that they would 
soon make a report, in order that the matter 
might be shortly brought forward again. 

Mr. KIRK said, the question had been 
argued as if it were an exclusively English 
question; but that was not so, because the 
tolls were levied on Irish produee. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he presented 
a petition in favour of the Bill, and he 
thought it most unjust that the hard- 
working cutlers of Sheffield should be 
taxed for the erection of St. George’s 
Hall and other public buildings in Liver- 
pool. When the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stamford (Sir F. Thesiger) next 
had a special retainer, when he next went 
to St. George’s Hall, let him observe the 
worm at the root—the tax which was levied 
upon the poor cutlers of Sheffield for its 
maintenance. 

Question put, and agreed to, 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. | trimonial, and whether it was still the in- 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would now tention of the Government, by the Bill in 
ask leave to bring in a Bill for the im- | question, to transfer the jurisdiction over 
provement of the University and Colleges all those important subjects to the Court 
of Cambridge. He would postpone toa’ of Chancery ? 
future opportunity a statement of the pro-| Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL in reply 
visions of the Bill. i said, that it was his intention to bring in 
Mr. WIGRAM said, he hoped that, if the Bill at once. He trusted that it would 
the Government were determined to inter- be in the hands of Members within three 
pose in the matter, the question would be or four days. With respect to matters 
pursued to a conclusion during the present relating to marriage and divoree, they 
Session, for the suspense in which it was would form no part of the present mea- 
left was a great evil. Had it not been for sure, but, as he had just said, would con- 
the interposition of the Government the stitute the subject of a separate and dis- 
University would, in the course of the last | tinct Bill, either already laid on the table 
seven years, have accomplished all the de- | of the House of Lords, or shortly to be 
sired objects. — there. With respect to the 
Leave given. transfer of ecclesiastical and testamentary 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. |Juridiction to the Court of Chancery, that 
Bovuverie and Visount PALMERSTON. | was not done by the Bill of last Session, 
Bill read 1°. though for the purpose of misrepresenta- 
| tion it was so stated out of doors, and 
WILLS AND ADMINISTRATIONS BILL. | even, occasionally, in that House. The 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he Court proposed to be created was a distinct 
would beg to move for leave to introduce | Court, though armed with the same autho- 
a Bill to abolish the jurisdiction of the rity as the superior Courts of Common 
Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relat- | Law and equity, and would be wholly in- 
ing to the probate of wills and grant of dependent of the Court of Chancery. 
letters of Administiation, to establish a| Leave given. 
Court of Probate, and otherwise amend! Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
the law in relation to the Administration | Soticiron GeneraL, Sir Georce GREY 
of the estates of deceased persons. It | and Mr. AtrorNEY GENERAL, 
was necessary to postpone the Bill of last| Bill read 1°. 
year, because a promise had also been| The House adjourned at a quarter after 
given to introduce two other measures for | One o’clock till Monday, 31st March. 
the purpose of dealing with the entire sub- 
ject relating to the Ecclesiastical Courts. eI = 
However, in reference to the Church Dis- 
eipline Bill considerable difficulties arose ; HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
but he was now happy to say, that the , 
Lord Chancellor had that night laid upon Ee Pe 
the table of the House of Lords a Bill for Minutes. | New Members Sworn.—For Rut- 
the improvement of Church discipline, and| land, Lon. Gilbert Henry Heathcote ; for Sligo, 
the noble and learned Lord had also| | Right Hon. John Wynne. 


bas , 
brought in, or would shortly bring in, a ee Refoematery sad industrial 
Bill on the subject of Marriage and Di-| 9° Vaccination; Courts of Common Law (Ire- 


vorce. land). 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
glad that the Government had adopted the THE TURKISH LOAN—QUESTION. 
course which he was favourable to last Mr. OLIVEIRA said, he would beg to 
year, of introducing the three measures | ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
together, and he trusted that they would ther the Government would sanction (in 
be considered solely with reference to their | such cases as may be desired by the hold- 
own merits. ers) a registration of the bonds of the 
Sm FITZROY KELLY said, he beg-| Imperial Ottoman Loan of £5,000,000, 
ged to ask whether the hon. and learned | | 1855, under the joint guarantee of Eng- 
Member intended to lay his Bill on the | land and France ? 
table that night? He also wished to | Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
know whether the Bill embraced the | QUER said, the question was one which 
deeply important question of matters ma- | Pelated to a matter over which Her Majes- 
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ty’s Government had no direct control. It 
must be settled between the Turkish Go- 
vernment and the Bank of England? He 
could only say, however, that if an agree- 
ment were made between the Government 
of the Porte and the Bank of England, 
Her Majesty’s Government would entertain 
no objection to the arrangement. At the 
same time he thought it right to inform 
the hon. Gentleman that he would find, 
on further investigation of the matter, 
that there were more difficulties in the way 
of the measure than perhaps he might be 
aware of. 


Supply— Civil 


DRAWBACK ON MALT—QUESTION. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in the event of the additional duty im- 
posed upon malt in 1854 ceasing on the 
dth day of July next, the Government 
would give an assurance that a correspond- 
ing drawback will be made on stocks of 
malt then in hand ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that by the present 
Act the war duties on malt would cease on 
the 5th of July next, after the exchange of 
ratifications for a definitive treaty of peace. 
The practice had hitherto been to allow a 
drawback upon the existing stock of malt 


at the time when the duty ceased, and 
that practice would be followed when the 
present war duty should have ceased. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, Mr. Firz-Roy in 
the Chair. 

(1.) Motion made and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum not exceeding £195,141, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day 
of March, 1857, the Expense of Maintenance and 
Repairs of Royal Palaces and Public Buildings.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to draw attention to the great increase in 
this Vote as compared with former years. 
He had to complain of the charge for 
maintaining the Royal parks and _ plea- 
sure grounds, as being largeiy in excess 
of former years, and would instance, in 
particular, an increase of £18,700 for 
the Green and Hyde Parks, for which 
no explanation had been afforded. The 
charge for Hampton Court Palace this 
year was £10,792, and since the accession 
of Queen Victoria £165,000 had been ex- 
pended on that palace, which was kept up 
not for the use of Her Majesty, for he 
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doubted if she had ever seen it, but as a 
refuge for the poor and decayed members 
of the aristocracy. Since the accession 
of Her Majesty to the Throne more than 
£200,000 had been expended upon the 
repairs of Buckingham Palace, the pur- 
chase of land, and the extension of the 
building. He would be the last man to 
grudge any expenditure which would pro- 
mote Her Majesty’s comfort, but he 
thought some explanation should be af- 
forded with reference to the expenditure 
now proposed. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that his 
hon. Friend was mistaken in supposing 
that there was a large increase in the pre- 
sent Votes over the average of previous 
years. In the first four items, Public Build- 
ings, Buckingham Palace, Parks and Plea- 
sure Grounds, and the new Houses of Par- 
liament, there was, it was true, an apparent 
increase, of which, as those items fell 
within the control of his department, he 
believed he could give his hon. Friend a 
satisfactory explanation. Under the head 
of ** Public Buildings and Royal Palaces,”’ 
there was an increase of £40,189 in the 
present Estimates, as compared with those 
of last year; but a very small proportion 
of this expenditure—about £3,000—was 
connected with Royal palaces partly in the 
personal occupation of Her Majesty. The 
larger portion of this Vote was for public 
buildings and offices, including the War 
Department, £7,075; the Tower, £2,443; 
Chelsea Hospital, £2,020 ; and the distri- 
bution of the Crimean medals by Her 
Majesty in St. James’s Park, £1,615. 
About £18,000 of the amount of this 
Vote was for works which had not pre- 
viously been brought into the accounts of 
his department. Then there was £12,496, 
which was a mere transfer of expense from 
one department to another for the purpose 
of consolidating the Estimates, and was, 
in fact, no increase at all—and there was 
an increase of £12,200 for public works 
in Scotland, which made up the total in- 
crease of £40,189. With regard to the 
Royal parks and palaces, though the pre- 
sent Estimate was in excess of that 
of last year, it was below the average of 
previous years. Then, as to Hampton 
Court, his hon. Friend was wrong in im- 
agining that it was maintained as a refuge 
for the aristocracy now, whatever it might 
have been in past times. The appoint- 
ment to apartments in that palace rested 
with Her Majesty, and he would state how 
they had been appropriated last year. On 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would now 
ask leave to bring in a Bill for the im- 
provement of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge. He would postpone toa 
future opportunity a statement of the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, he hoped that, if 
the Government were determined to inter- 
pose in the matter, the question would be 
pursued to a conclusion during the present 
Session, for the suspense in which it was 
left was a great evil. Had it not been for 
the interposition of the Government the 
University would, in the course of the last 
seven years, have accomplished all the de- 
sired objects. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bovverie and Visount PALMERSTON. 

Bill read 1°. 


WILLS AND ADMINISTRATIONS BILL. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, he 


would beg to move for leave to introduce | 


a Bill to abolish the jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relat- 
ing to the probate of wills and grant of 
letters of Administration, to establish a 


Court of Probate, and otherwise amend | 


the law in relation to the Administration 
of the estates of deceased persons. It 
was necessary to postpone the Bill of last 
year, because a promise had also been 
given to introduce two other measures for 
the purpose of dealing with the entire sub- 
ject relating to the Ecclesiastical Courts. 
However, in reference to the Church Dis- 
cipline Bill considerable difficulties arose ; 
but he was now happy to say, that the 
Lord Chancellor had that night laid upon 
the table of the House of Lords a Bill for 
the improvement of Church discipline, and 
the noble and learned Lord had also 
brought in, or would shortly bring in, a 
Bill on the subject of Marriage and Di- 
voree. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
glad that the Government had adopted the 
course which he was favourable to last 
year, of introducing the three measures 
together, and he trusted that they would 
be considered solely with reference to their 
own merits. 


Sir FITZROY KELLY said, he beg- 
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| trimonial, and whether it was still the in- 
tention of the Government, by the Bill in 
| question, to transfer the jurisdiction over 
all those important subjects to the Court 
of Chancery ? 
| Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL in reply 
said, that it was his intention to bring in 
the Bill at once. He trusted that it would 
be in the hands of Members within three 
or four days. With respect to matters 
relating to marriage and divoree, they 
_would form no part of the present mea- 
sure, but, as he had just said, would con- 
stitute the subject of a separate and dis- 
| tinct Bill, either already laid on the table 
‘of the House of Lords, or shortly to be 
| intredenad there. With respect to the 
‘transfer of ecclesiastical and testamentary 
jurisdiction to the Court of Chancery, that 
was not done by the Bill of last Session, 
though for the purpose of misrepresenta- 
| tion it was so stated out of doors, and 
even, occasionally, in that House. The 
Court proposed to be created was a distinct 
Court, though armed with the same autho- 
rity as the superior Courts of Common 
Law and equity, and would be wholly in- 
dependent of the Court of Chancery. 

Leave given. 
| Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Soriciton GENERAL, Sir GeorcGe Grey 
and Mr. ATroRNEY GENERAL. 

Bill read 1°, 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o’clock till Monday, 31st March. 


Loan— Question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 31, 1856. 


Minutes.] New Members Sworn.—For Rut- 
land, Lon. Gilbert Henry Heathcote ; for Sligo, 
Right Hon. John Wynne. 

Pusiic Bitts.—1° Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools. 

2° Vaccination ; Courts of Common Law (Ire- 
land). 


THE TURKISH LOAN—QUESTION. 

Mr. OLIVEIRA said, he would beg to 
ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer whe- 
ther the Government would sanction (in 
such cases as may be desired by the hold- 
ers) a registration of the bonds of the 
Imperial Ottoman Loan of £5,000,000, 





ged to ask whether the hon. and learned | 1855, under the joint guarantee of Eng- 
Member intended to lay his Bill on the land and France ? 

table that night? He also wished to| Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
know whether the Bill embraced the | QUER said, the question was one which 
deeply important question of matters ma-| related to a matter over which Her Majes- 
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ty’s Government had no direct control. It 
must be settled between the Turkish Go- 
vernment and the Bank of England? He 
could only say, however, that if an agree- 
ment were made between the Government 
of the Porte and the Bank of England, 
Her Majesty’s Government would entertain 
no objection to the arrangement. At the 
same time he thought it right to inform 
the hon. Gentleman that he would find, 
on further investigation of the matter, 
that there were more difficulties in the way 
of the measure than perhaps he might be 
aware of. 


4 Marcu 
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DRAWBACK ON MALT—QUESTION. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether, 
in the event of the additional duty im- 
posed upon malt in 1854 ceasing on the 
5th day of July next, the Government 
would give an assurance that a correspond- 
ing drawback will be made on stocks of 
malt then in hand ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, that by the present 
Act the war duties on malt would cease on 
the 5th of July next, after the exchange of 
ratifications for a definitive treaty of peace. 
The practice had hitherto been to allow a 
drawback upon the existing stock of malt 
at the time when the duty ceased, and 
that practice would be followed when the 
present war duty should have ceased. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee, Mr. Fitz-Roy in 
the Chair. 

(1.) Motion made and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum not exceeding £195,141, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day 
of March, 1857, the Expense of Maintenance and 
Repairs of Royal Palaces and Public Buildings.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to draw attention to the great increase in 
this Vote as compared with former years. 
He had to complain of the charge for 
maintaining the Royal parks and plea- 
sure grounds, as being largely in excess 
of former years, and would instance, in 
particular, an increase of £18,700 for 
the Green and Hyde Parks, for which 
no explanation had been afforded. The 
charge for Hampton Court Palace this 
year was £10,792, and since the accession 
of Queen Victoria £165,000 had been ex- 
pended on that palace, which was kept up 
not for the use of Her Majesty, for he 
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doubted if she had ever seen it, but asa 
refuge for the poor and decayed members 
of the aristocracy. Since the accession 
of Her Majesty to the Throne more than 
£200,000 had been expended upon the 
repairs of Buckingham Palace, the pur- 
chase of land, and the extension of the 
building. He would be the last man to 
grudge any expenditure which would pro- 
mote Her Majesty’s comfort, but he 
thought some explanation should be af- 
forded with reference to the expenditure 
now proposed. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that his 
hon. Friend was mistaken in supposing 
that there was a large increase in the pre- 
sent Votes over the average of previous 
years. In the first four items, Public Build- 
ings, Buckingham Palace, Parks and Plea- 
sure Grounds, and the new Houses of Par- 
liament, there was, it was true, an apparent 
increase, of which, as those items fell 
within the control of his department, he 
believed he could give his hon. Friend a 
satisfactory explanation. Under the head 
of *‘ Publie Buildings and Royal Palaces,” 
there was an increase of £40,189 in the 
present Estimates, as compared with those 
of last year; but a very small proportion 
of this expenditure—about £3,000—was 
connected with Royal palaces partly in the 
personal occupation of Her Majesty. The 
larger portion of this Vote was for publie 
buildings and offices, including the War 
Department, £7,075 ; the Tower, £2,443; 
Chelsea Hospital, £2,020; and the distri- 
bution of the Crimean medals by Her 
Majesty in St. James’s Park, £1,615. 
About £18,000 of the amount of this 
Vote was for works which had not pre- 
viously been brought into the accounts of 
his department. Then there was £12,496, 
which was a mere transfer of expense from 
one department to another for the purpose 
of consolidating the Estimates, and was, 
in fact, no increase at all—and there was 
an increase of £12,200 for publie works 
in Scotland, which made up the total in- 
crease of £40,189. With regard to the 
Royal parks and palaces, though the pre- 
sent Estimate was in excess of that 
of last year, it was below the average of 
previous years, Then, as to Hampton 
Court, his hon. Friend was wrong in im- 
agining that it was maintained as a refuge 
for the aristocracy now, whatever it might 
have been in past times. The appoint- 
ment to apartments in that palace rested 
with Her Majesty, and he would state how 
they had been appropriated last year. On 
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the 4th of May, Mrs. Fox Strangways, the 
widow of General Fox Strangways, had 
apartments allotted to her. The next ap- 
propriation was on the 19th of June, to 
Mrs. Cureton, widow of General Cureton ; 
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| exposed to the insults which they might 
have to bear from the poor but haughty 
members of the aristocracy among whom 
| they were placed at Hampton Court. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that last year 


the next on the 9th of July, to Mrs. |a sum of £1,750 was voted for the forma- 
Boxer, the widow of Admiral Boxer ; the | tion of a carriage entrance from Bucking- 
next in November, to Mrs. Shadforth, the | ham Gardens to Grosvenor Place. That 
widow of Colonel Shadforth, and the last, | entrance had since been opened, but he 
in December, to Lady Torrens. He) ventured to say that it did not cost above 
thought nobody would find fault with the! £400 or £500. He wished to know 
way in which Her Majesty had exercised | what had become of the balance ? 
the right to appoint to apartments in| Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
Hampton Court Palace in any of those| wished to call attention to the circum- 
instances. stance that, last year, a sum of £19,000 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought | was paid out of the revenue of the Woods 
no one could object to the bestowal of such | and Forests for improvements in the park 
appointments upon the ladies whose names at Windsor Castle, while, in the present 
had been mentioned by the right hon. Estimates there was an item of £18,000 
Baronet. Those appointments, however, | for the same purposes charged upon the 
did not explain the necessity of expending department of Public works. He thought 
upwards of £5,000 upon the repairs of it was desirable that repairs and improve- 
Hampton Court Palace. There was au | ments upon the Royal palaces and parks 
increase of £60,000 upon this one Vote | should be paid out of one fund, and one 
over that of last year. Last year the | only. 
Vote was £135,683, and now it was Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that, two 
£195,141, or an increase of nearly 50! or three years ago, the office of Public 
per cent. The sum of nearly £12,000, Works was separated from that of Woods 
for furnishing the offices of the War De-|and Forests. He knew nothing of the 


partment was excessive. Those items, and expenditure of the latter department at 
the one of £10,000 for the alterations | 


Windsor Castle, and held himself respon- 
made at Chelsea Hospital, ought to be ex-| sible only for the Vote of £18,000 in- 
plained. cluded in the present Estimates. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that the Mr. WISE said, that no satisfactory 
alterations in connection with Chelsea Hos-| answer had been given to the important 
pital had been in contemplation for several | question, what became of the balance of 
years, and included the formation of foot-| sums voted by Parliament for specific ob- 
paths and terraces, with the erection of | jects? Last year a Vote of £3,000 was 
flights of steps and iron railings. taken for repairing the statue of Charles I. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was not | at Charing Cross. All the money was not 
satisfied with the explanation given by the | spent, and he would like to ascertain how 
hon. Baronet relative to Hampton Court. | the surplus was disposed of. He begged 
He found that a sum of £5,288 was required | also to call attention to that portion of the 
for the stables and outbuildings connect- | Vote now before the Committee which re- 
ed with that palace. What advantage, he | lated to furniture for public departments. 
wished to know, would the widows of dis- | During the last six years the House had 
tinguished officers derive from that expen- | voted £156,000 for that article alone. For 
diture? Again, a sum of £496 was/ the last two years the Estimates for furni- 
asked for a stud-house and other buildings | ture had been £57,000. Now, he was not 
appropriated to the stud establishment, and | one of those who complained of expenditure 
another of £873 for farm buildings at | for the departments, but when he found 
Hampton. How could those items con-| that upwards of £5,000 had been expend- 
tribute to the comfort of the ladies whose | ed in converting the office occupied by the 
names had been mentioned to the Commit- | Copyhold Commission into a War Office, 
tee? It would have been far better to| and more than £3,000 in furnishing an- 
give the widows an annuity of £200 each, | other house for the Commission, he thought 
for the purpose of providing themselves | that some endeavour should be made to 
with apartments. The country would have | check lavish and unnecessary expenditure. 
saved nearly £10,000 by that arrange-| He likewise must complain of the seem- 
ment, and the ladies would not have been | ingly extravagant item of £19,000 for 

Sir Benjamin Hall | 
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lamps, candles, and towels for the public | £14 in the Vote for the Indian Law Com- 
departments. mission ? 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that the} Mr. WILSON was not aware that any 
difference between the sum voted for the| such transferences had taken place, but 
repair of the statue of Charles I’, and the he would inquire into the matter, and 
actual cost, was not asked from the Trea-| would give an answer on a future day. 
sury. With respect to furniture for the} Mr. BLACKBURN said, that a sum 
public departments, the Committee would | had in fact been taken from the Vote 
see that there was a decrease in the expen- | made last year for the repair of the statue 
diture this year of £8,600. of Charles I., and applied to Buckingham 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would) Palace. . 
remind the Committee that upon a former Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he wished 
occasion the Secretary of the Treasury |to advert to the expenditure which was 
stated that when a sum voted for a par-| caused by the transfer of the offices of - 

ticular purpose was not required for that | the Tithe and Enclosure Commission from 
" purpose, it might be devoted to some other Whitehall to St. James’s Square? Not 
object different from that for which it was only was that expenditure large and wholly 
originally intended. He did not believe | unnecessary, but the removal of the offices 
that a single sixpence of the sum voted was quite against the wish of the Com- 
for the repair of the statue of Charles I. | missioners, and was inconvenient for the 
remained in the Exchequer. despatch of public business. He wished 

Mr. WILSON said, he had great plea-| to know, now that it was arranged that 
sure in assuring his hon. Friend that the the War Department should be settled in 
money not expended on the statue was Pall Mall, whether it was intended to 
safe in the Treasury. It was true that transfer the Tithe Commission to Pem- 
he stated upon a former occasion that broke House? 
when a sum was voted for one purpose | Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
and not required it might be diverted by vindicate the original removal of the Tithe 
the Treasury to another. But there was and Enclosure Commission from Pembroke 
a limit to that rule, for while money voted House, on the ground that it was neces- 
for a particular service—for example, the sary to provide accommodation for the 
army or navy—might be applied to any War Department in the neighbourhood of 
branch of that service, it could not be Downing Street. It was impossible to 
diverted to any object out of the particular | give any promise as to the re-transfer of 
service for which it had been voted. With the Commission to Pembroke House, but 
respect to the Civil Service Estimates, he thought it probable that that would be 
every item stood by itself, and, therefore, done when the arrangements for the ac- 
money voted for one purpose could not be commodation of the War Office in Pall 
applied to another. The answer to the Mall were complete. 
question relative t6 the entrance from! Lorn JOHN MANNERS said, he 
Buckingham Gardens to Grosvenor Place thought the War Department might very 
was a very simple one. A Vote of the’ well have been located in St. James's 
House in Committee of Supply was a | Square, and thus the necessity of remov- 
mere estimate of what the expense might ing the Tithe and Enclosure Commissions 
be, and it was the duty of the department, | would have been obviated. 
in carrying out the wishes of the House,| Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
to make arrangements with tradesmen for know whether it was intended that the 
performing the work. That done, the Senate of the London University should 
department asked for an issue from the continue to occupy Burlington House, or 
Treasury to the amount required, and the how was it: intended that it should be oc- 
difference, if any, between that amount ecupied ? 
and the sum voted never left the Exche- Mr. WILSON said, that in the last 

uer, ' eighteen months a number of plans had 

Str HENRY WILLOUGIIBY said, he been considered for the rebuilding of Bur- 
would therefore ask how it was, then, that | lington House, but none had yet been de- 
there were three instances in which such! cided on. With regard to the Senate of* 
transferences as he had alluded to had! the University of London, it had been 
taken place—namely, of £3,015 in the accommodated there in consequence of 
Buckingham Palace Vote, £40 in the the apartments it oecupied in Somerset 
Vote for the statue of Charles I., we House being required for the public ser- 
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vice, and there was a plan proposed by 
which all the learned societies, which had 
hitherto been accommodated at Somerset 
House, should be brought together at Bur- 
lington House, the apartments at Somer- 
set House being required for the public 
service. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, there 
was a sum of £1,615 for the expense of 
cloth in the erections on the occasion of 
the distribution of the Crimean medals by 
Hler Majesty. He wished to know if that 
was done by contract, and what became of 
the cloth, because he remembered after 
the Duke of Wellington’s funeral there 
was a dispute as to whom the black cloth 
with which St. Paul’s was hung, belonged 
as a perquisite. He hoped the cloth had 
not in this case fallen into the hands 
of an army contractor, as he might make 
it up into soldiers’ coats. 

Si BENJAMIN HALL said, every- 
thing on that occasion was hired. 

Mr. WISE said, there were some items 
in the Estimates relating to cathedrals in 
Scotland to which he did not object, such 
as £80 for keeping up the ruins of Dun- 
fermline, and £40 for Arbroath Abbey, 
and so on; but he found an item of 
£1,053 for Glasgow Cathedral, for new 
ceiling the nave to correspond with that 
of the choir, also for removing the glass 
in the great eastern lancet window and 
substituting a new stained glass window. 
He thonght the Committee ought not to 
be called on to vote sums for the improve- 
ment and decoration of Scotch cathedrals 
when no such Votes were asked for Eng- 
lish cathedrals, 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, the 
cathedral in question was the property of 
the Crown; while in England the cathe- 
drals were the property of the deans and 
chapters. The repairs in question were 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
ask a question on the subject of Glasgow 
Cathedral and the arrangements there. 
He had been accustomed to hear in that 
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House severe censures uttered upon deans 
and chapters on account of fees being paid 
to enable any one to enter a cathedral in 
England, and he never recollected a Go- 
vernment that did not coincide in those 
opinions and hold that the entrance into 


eeathedrals should be gratuitous. It hap- 
pened that in the autumn of 1853, being 
then himself in office, he was travelling in 
Scotland, and, paying a visit to this cathe- 
dral, he was charged a fee of 6d. for him- 


Mr. Wilson 
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self, and 4d, for each person that was with 
him. He referred the subject to his right 
hon. Friend the late Sir William Moles- 
worth, who had promised to look into the 
matter. He hoped that the fees had been 
done away with. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he did 
know whether the fees were levied or not. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ok, I can speak 
to that. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he, was 
going. himself to Glasgow shortly, and he 
would inquire personally into the matter. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that that 
cathedral had been admirably restored. 
He went to visit it last year at a very’ 
early hour, and was received by a very 
civil gentleman who said the hour was 
earlier than that at which the public was 
generally admitted, but he nevertheless 
admitted him, and.as the hour was un- 
usual he of course paid a fee; but he did 
not know if it was generally charged. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he must complain of the insufficient ac- 
commodation which was provided for the 
clerks at the War Office. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that the 
inconvenience arose from the public offices 
being not more concentrated. As soon as 
the Estimates were gone through, he in- 
tended to move for the appointment of a 
Committee to take the question into con- 
sideration, and before that Committee he 
should lay a plan for the concentration of 
the public offices in the neighbourhood of 
Downing Street. 

Motion made 

“That a sum, not exeeeding £194,575, be 
granted to Her Majesty? to defray, to the 31st 
day of March 1857, the Expense of Maintenance 
and Repairs of Royal Palaces and Public Build- 
ings, 

Question put and agreed to. 

(2.) £7,868, Buckingham Palace. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that from a 
Return which he held in his hand, it 
appeared that in March, 1855, there was 
a sum of £15,000 in hand, and he wished 
to know what had become of that money ? 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that it 
was true that in March, 1855, there was 
a sum of £15,000 in hand, but that was 
more than a year ago, and the money had 
since been expended upon the purpose for 
which it had been voted. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

«That a sum, not exceeding £91,684, be granted 
to ler Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
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March, 1857, the expense of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, &c., and other Charges connected there- 
with.” 

Mr. W. EWART said, he desired to 
call attention to the assent given by the 
Government to his proposition, that the 
Louis Quatorze Fountain, at Bushy Park, 
should be repaired and put into play. He 
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hoped that promise would be kept with the 
public. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he hoped that 
some fences would be placed around the 
young trees in the parks to protect them 
from destruction by cattle browsing their 


tops. 

Si HENRY WILLOUGUBY said, he 
considered the Vote a very extravagant 
une. It showed an increase of £30,000 
in two years. The Government were 
going to spend £10,000 on Hyde Park ; 
but he thought with the Civil Service Es- 
timates increased from £3,000,000 to 
£6,500,000 the Government ought to be 
cautious how they placed an additional 
burden upon the tax-payers of the country. 
He should move, therefore, that the Vote 
be reduced by £5,000. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £86,684, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857, the expense of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds; &c., and other Charges connected there- 
with.” 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that some 
fault had been found with the manner in 
which the Estimates had been framed, but 
he thought no fault could be found with 
the manner in which this particular Vote 
was brought forward, for every item of ex- 
penditure was set forth, He had made 
some improvements in Hyde Park, by 
widening the walks and adding some new 
ones, and he hoped still further to improve 
it. It should be remembered that labour 
was very dear in London ; and when Gen- 
tlemen saw the new fence put up along 
Rotten Row and the drive in Hyde Park, 
they perhaps were not aware that it cost 
from 12s. to 18s. a yard, as the fencing 
which was required there must be of great 
strength. The sum to be expended on 
Rotten Row, for widening .it, making the 
road and fencing it, was about £2,500, 
and no Gentleman who was in the habit of 
going to Hyde Park would, he was certain, 
object to it. Besides that, he was pledged 
to make a foot pavement along the Bird- 
cage Walk, which would cost no less than 
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£1,600; then there was to be a new 
pavement from Apsley House to Knights- 
bridge, the cost of which would be £500 
or £600. All those were useful and sub- 
stantial improvements, which he hoped it 
would not be necessary to do over again at 
any future time. 

Mr. BONHAM-CARTER said, he 
wished to call attention to the following 
passage in Sir William Hooker’s Report 
upon Kew Gardens :— 

“T wish I could say, that what were once the 
pride of these gardens—I mean the numerous 
conifers, and the trees and shrubs from Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Temperate Mexico, d&c., 
which demand space (especially height) and green- 
house protection, were better provided for. Many 
of them are suffering beyond recovery for want of 
suitable winter shelter, The great need for other 
buildings to accommodate our increasing palms 
and other field plants of tropical countries has been 
the cause of deferring the erection of a green-house 
adopted for conifers, but I cannot on the present 
occasion urge too strongly on you, as First Com- 
missioner (what, indeed, you must yourself see), 
the imperative necessity for such a structure, if 
the remnant of these splendid specimens is to be 
saved.” 


He trusted the right hon. Gentleman would 
take some means to prevent the destruc- 
tion of these specimens, in accordance with 
the suggestion of Sir William Hooker. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL replied that 
the construction of this green-house had 
been pressed strongly upon him, but he 
had felt that, owing to the large expendi- 
ture under the Vote now being discussed, 
the money could not be asked for before 
next year. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, it was very 
well to keep the London Parks in good 
order, but it was not fair to the rest of the 
country that there should be such a lavish 
expenditure upon them. There was an in- 
crease of £22,140 as compared with the 
expenditure under this head last year, and 
he certainly felt inclined to move that the 
Vote be reduced by that amount. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, that all 
the inhabitants of London thinking they 
had a personal interest in the parks, it 
was natural for those of them who had 
access to the Chief Commissioner of Works 
to make suggestions for the improvement 
of them, and such plans were likewise 
frequently advocated in the newspapers, 
by which means a pressure was brought 
to bear upon the department, which ocea- 
sioned the expenditure of such large sums 
for alterations and improvements of the 
metropolitan parks. 

Mr. BOWYER said, the pavement of 
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the path from Apsley House to Knights-| tained the assent of the Lords of the Trea- 
bridge might be an improvement, but no | suryto incur the necessary expense for that 
one could say it was necessary. This | purpose. The basin had been emptied, 
was a period of time at which the Govern- | and it was intended to restore the locality 
ment should avoid every expense that was | to the state in which it was in the year 
not absolutely necessary. | 1726, when the Chelsea Water Company 
Mr. SPOONER said, that the remarks | first obtained possession of it. 
of his noble Friend (Lord J. Manners) | Mr. HARCOURT VERNON said, that 
made it absolutely necessary that the in his opinion, the right hon. Baronet 
House should impose some restriction on! was carrying the wide footpaths to a very 
the expenditure on account of these Royal unnecessary extent. ; 
—_ and pleasure gardens, for his noble| Mr. BARROW said, with reference to 
riend had said that the pressure fromthe paving of the footpath from Hyde 
without was so great that it was almost | Park Corner to Knightsbridge, he did not 
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impossible for the Government to resist it. 
It was fitting, therefore, that the House | 
should interpose and put an end to this ex- 
ternal pressure. Let those who more parti- 
cularly enjoyed the advantages of the parks 
pay for the expense of the alterations re- 
quired for their convenience. By the system 
now pursued, they were taxing the whole 
community for the benefit of a few. He 
wished to ask whether the paving of the 
footpath from Hyde Park Corner towards 
Knightsbridge meant the footpath within | 
the park or outside of the park? If out- 
side the park, it ought to have been paved 
by the parish. | 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that a 
portion of the pathway belonged to the | 


think it a good reason why the country 
should be put to that expense, merely be- 
eause the inhabitants of Knightsbridge 
preferred walking on a flag pavement 
rather than oh a gravel walk. He did not 
object to improvements which were for the 
benefit of the whole of the metropolis, but 
he could not understand upon what prin- 
ciple it was that the public should be 
charged for works intended only for the 
advantage of a particular locality. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL: Does the 
hon. Member wish the inhabitants of 
Knightsbridge to take legal proceedings 
to compel the Government to do that which 
they are bound to do? 

Mr. BARROW: I should like to ask 


Government, and that the parishioners had the right hon. Baronet by what process of 
called upon him to pave it, they being | law the inhabitants of Knightsbridge could 
ready to repair that part of it which was compel him to lay down a flag pavement 


within the parish. where no flag pavement had previously 

Mr. BOWYER said, he should move! existed ? 
that the Vote be reduced by the sum of} Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he quite 
£22,140, being the amount of the increase | agreed with the hon. Member for North 
of the Vote this year as compared with the | Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) that the 
Vote for 1855. pressure upon the right hon. Baronet was 

Mr. SPOONER said, he observed a! almost irresistible, and, unless the Govern- 
charge of £1,454 for filling up the basin! ment were backed up by the House of 
in the Green Park, opposite Devonshire | Commons, there would be no end to these 
House, and improving the adjacent ground. | extravagant Estimates. They were called 
This appeared to have been done by an| upon to Vote large sums without any ex- 
Order of the Treasury, without the sanc-| planation whatever. He wished particu- 
tion of Parliament. larly to ask why the cost of Windsor Park 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, by the} was not included in these Estimates? For 
Act of 1852, it was enacted that there instance, the public were called upon to 
should be no reservoir within a certain | provide winter quarters for the deer, food 
distance of Buckingham Palace, it was | for the birds, and powder and shot for the 
therefore necessary that something should | keepers, and even for fishing tackle. These 
be done with respect to the reservoir in the | were items which demanded inspection. 
Green Park. On his coming into office, | Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he should 
he made arrangements with the Chelsea | like to know what legal obligation existed 
Water Company to obtain possession of | with respect to the pavement to which 
the basin on the part of the Crown. Com-! allusion had been made. He should be 
plaints having been made of the existence | unwilling to Vote for a reduction of the 
of that reservoir, and a strong desire ex-| grant if the Government were compelled 
pressed that it should be filled up, he ob- | by law to provide such a footway. 

Mr. Bowyer 
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Sik BENJAMIN HALL said, he did 
not believe that any party but the Govern- 
ment could be called upon to make the 
footway. It was not under the Metro- 
‘politan Commission, but under the Office of 
Works, and they were bound to keep it in 
order. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
was a sum of £1,600 for paving the 
Birdeage Walk, which was now partly 
paved and partly gravelled. As far as his 
own observation extended, he thought 
persons preferred walking on gravel to 
pavement, and he could not understand on 
what principle they spent money to compel 
the public to walk upon pavement. He 
should vote against that item. He did not 
think the right hon. Baronet had given a 
satisfactory explanation as to ‘the footpath 
at Knightsbridge. He considered, how- 
ever, that what he had done in Hyde Park 
he had done with good judgment and the 
best taste, and that the money he had laid 
out had been well expended. He thought 
he had also acted right in filling up the un- 
sightly reservoir in the Green Park. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he considered 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
given any satisfactory explanation of the 
Knightsbridge paving affair, nor did he quite 
approve of the expenditure of £1,600 for 
paving Birdeage Walk. He approved of 
the filling up of the reservoir in the Green 
Park, and he should be glad to know what 
= the exact items which were object- 
ed to. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, if it was ne- 
cessary for that House to endeavour to 
protect the Government from pressure from 
without, it was not less necessary to pro- 
tect a metropolitan Member from pressure 
of that description. If the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had only exhibited at the reservoir a 
board, bearing the words, ‘* Rubbish may 
be shot here,” the expense of filling up 
the basin would have been saved. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he believed 
that flag pavements were more economical 
than pavements of any other description, a 
proof of which might be seen in the fact 
that flags were almost invariably used by 
parish authorities. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £69,544, be grant® 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
March 1857, the expense of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, &e., and other Charges connected 
therewith.” 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 35, 
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Original Question and Amendment again 
proposed. 

Cotonet FRENCH said, he should now 
move that the Chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. His object in 
doing so was to give Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters an opportunity of stating to the 
House whether or no peace had been con- 
cluded. It certainly was without prece- 
dent that the war should be concluded 
without Her Majesty’s Government con- 
descending to inform the House of the 
fact. It was true that the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had entered 
the House after the House had gone into 
Committee of Supply, but if the noble 
Lord did not think it'worth his while to 
make the announcement of the treaty of 
peace after the House had gone into Com- 
mittee of Supply, it would only have been 
decent and respectful to the House if his 
colleagues had waited a few minutes until 
the noble Lord arrived. He might be told 
that the signing of the treaty of peace had 
been announced by the firing of guns, but 
the House would remember that the same 
guns had fired for Sebastopol, when, in 
fact, it had not been taken. A communi- 
cation was made to the House when the 
war was commenced, and the Government 
were, he thought, bound to make a similar 
communication to the House if peace were 
concluded. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, I was 
in the House not three minutes after the 
half-hour, which is usually the time for 
Notices of Motion being given and ques- 
tions being put. There were Notices of 
Motion previvus to going into Committee 
of Supply, and there were also notices of 
questions, and I was as much surprised as 
other Members could be to find the House 
in Committee of Supply at so unusually 
early an hour. If I had come down to the 
House three minutes sooner I should have 
made a statement which I am quite pre- 
pared now to make. It is a very short 
one, and will convey no information what- 
ever to the hon. Member beyond that 
which he already possesses. If it be any 
satisfaction, however, to my hon. Friend 
to be informed officially of that which he 
already knows individually, I shall have 
very great pleasure in gratifying him. The 
House is perfectly aware from the Gazette 
that yesterday, at two o'clock, a treaty of 
peace was signed at Paris. The House 
will have seen by the announcement in the 
Gazette that it was determined by the 
Congress that the particular conditions of 
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the treaty should not be made public until 
the ratifications had been exchanged. And 
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that, indeed, is the usual course, for it is a | 
mark of obvious deference to the Powers | 


who are parties to the treaty. At the 
same time, without going into any details 
of the conditions, the main substance of 
which is already known to all the world, 
because it has been embodied in protocols 
and published in every country in Europe, 
I may say at least that my conviction is, 
that that treaty of peace will be deemed 
satisfactory by this country and by Eu- 
rope. Sir, it will be found that the ob- 
jects ‘for which the war was undertaken 
have been fully accomplished. It will be 
found that by the stipulations of that 
treaty the integrity and independence of 
the Turkish Empire will be secured, as 
far as human arrangements can effect that 
purpose. It will be found that that treaty 
is honourable to all the Powers who are 
contracting parties to it, and I trust that, 
while, on the one hand, it has put an end 
to a war which every friend to humanity 
must naturally have wished to see con- 
eluded, on the other hand it will lay the 
foundation of a peace which I trust, so far 
at least as regards the circumstances out 
of which the war began, will be lasting 
and enduring. Sir, during the negotia- 
tions which have led to this peace I am 
happy to say that the same cordiality which 
has prevailed among the allies in carrying 
on the war has also mainly contributed to 
the conclusion of peace, and that we shall 
leave off at the conclusion of this war in a 
stricter and closer alliance with them—and 
in a more extended alliance—than existed 
during the continuance of the war; and 
that, therefore, the future permanence not 
only of a good understanding but of an 
intimate connection between the great 
Powers of Europe will have been cement- 
ed and strengthened by the eommunica- 
tions that have taken place during the ne- 
gotiations. Sir, I have nothing more to 
say except this, that it must be gratifying 
to the country to know that nothing could 
exceed the ability with which the British 
negotiators have performed their arduous 
and difficult task during the negotiations, 
and that Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley 
have not only maintained the honour, dig- 
nity, and interests of the country they re- 
presented, but by their conciliatory con- 
duct have secured for themselves and their 
country the respect, esteem, and goodwill 
of those with whom they had to do. The 
ratifications are to be exchanged as soon 
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as they can be received at Constantinople 
and St. Petersburg. The limitation of 
time has been four weeks, but I should 
hope that at least within three weeks the 
ratifications will be exchanged at Paris. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he very much 
objected to the public money being alto- 
gether withdrawn from Ireland and spent 
in embellishing the metropolis. 

Question put — 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £86,684, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
March 1857, the expense of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, &e, and other Charges connected there- 
with.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 28, 
Noes 97 : Majority 69. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he should move 
another Amendment, to reduce the Vote 
by £2,175, the sum required for paving 
the footpath of Birdeage Walk and the 
footpath between Hyde Park Corner and 
Knightsbridge. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he had observed with great satisfaction the 
numerous improvements which had taken 
place in the parks, but many of those im- 
provements, he regretted, could not be en- 
joyed by the multitude, and he therefore 
hoped that the Committee would not refuse 
to sanction this Vote, as it was intend- 
ed for the benefit of the multitude. He 
wished, however, to know why the Crown, 
instead of the parish, was called upon to 





| keep in repair the footpath between Hyde 
| Park Corner and Knightsbridge, and also 
| whether the existing pavement in Birdeage 
Walk was to be widened, or a new one was 
to be made ? 
Sirk BENJAMIN HALL said, that 
Lord Carlisle had put down the small pave- 
|ment now existing between Great George 
| Street and Buckingham Gate, and it was 
|now proposed to widen that pavement. 
| The pavement between Hyde Park Corner 
/and Knightsbridge had always been under 
the control of the Government, and they 
were called upon year by year to re- 
pair it. 

Mr. BARROW said, he thought that 
he right hon. Baronet had not given a 
satisfactory explanation of the liability of 
the Crown to repair the footpath to 
Knightsbridge. He denied that the widen- 
ing of the gravel walks and the erection 
of iron railings in the parks would be 
an accommodation to the million. They 
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on gravel. 
Mr. BIGGS said, that he, for one, had 
the same feeling with respect to the me-| 
tropolis of Great Britain as a Frenchman | 
had with respect to Paris, and should like | 
to see it made the finest looking city in the | 
world. He therefore had no objectian to 
spend money for its adornment, and espe- 
cially for such improvements as would be | 
subsidiary to the health of the inhabitants. | 
Motion made, and Question put— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £89,509, be grant- 


ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of | 
March 1857, the Expense of maintaining and | 


keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure | 
Grounds, &c., and other Charges connected there- | 
with.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 19, 
Noes 83: Majority 64. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he shduld now 
propose to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£2,570, which was required for making a | 
new road through Holyrood Park to Dud- 
dingstone. It might seem strange for him 
to object to a Vote of money for Scotland ; 
but though he did not think the whole sum 
assigned to Scotland too much, yet he 
thought the proposed road not wanted at 
all, he was fearful it might spoil a portion 
of the park. At all events, if the Govern- 
ment insisted on spending this sum on a 
new road, a plan of the road ought, in the 
first instance, to be laid before the House. 

Sir RICHARD BULKELEY said, 
that, as they were voting large sums for 
beautifying the metropolis and ‘altering the 
Parks for the convenience of the public, 
he should like to know what objection 
there could be to the pulling down of St. 
James’s Palace? The question of afford- 
ing to the public a convenient carriage- 
road to Belgravia had engrossed a great 
deal of the time of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir B. Hall), and had occasioned much 
public discussion, and the pulling down of 
St. James’s Palace would be the means of 
providing the desired thoroughfare, would 
enable a beautiful approach to the Park to 
be made from St. James’s Street, and 
would ieave at the right hon. Baronet’s 
disposal a vast space for the erection of 
public buildings more in accordance with 
the present style and taste. Historically 
there was nothing of interest in the Palace, 
and as a building it was most hideous. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he believed this’ 
Vote was a complete job, the object of 
which was to improve certain private pro- 
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perty which at present did not possess any 
outlet. He was informed that the people 
of Edinburgh did not wish the road to be 
made, and that it could only be made by 
blasting through a portion of Arthur's 
Seat. . 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said that, from 
what he could learn from the communica- 
tions which he had had with the Lord Pro- 
vost of Edinburgh on the subject, there 
was a strong feeling in Edinburgh in fa- 
vour of the making of this road, and he 
believed it would be a great improvement 
to the city. 

Mr. E. LOCKHART said, the right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last had not 
explained where the road was to go to. If 
it was to be carried between the loch and 
the rocks it would be a great disfigure 
ment to the Park. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he must 
beg to explain that the proposed road was 
to connect Edinburgh with the village of 
Duddingstone, and that the Lord Provost 
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‘and Town Council, and other authorities 


of the city, had expressed themselves 
strongly in favour of it. The Government, 
however, would not advance any money 
until the locality had provided the sum which 
would be required to complete the road. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he would re- 
commend the Committee not to Vote the 
money upon any understanding with other 
parties, as they all knew how idle it was 
to recall the money when once it was voted. 
It struck him as somewhat strange that 
no hon. Member was present to say a 
single word in favour of the Vote. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that, 
in his opinion, the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works had given no substantial 
reasons to establish a ground for the pro- 
posed outlay. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to have sent a Govern- 
ment official to report upon the nature of 
the work, and unless he could show that 
something of the kind had been done, he 
(Sir W. Jolliffe) would withhold his con- 
sent to the Vote. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that had 
already beendone. The proposition, when 
first made by the Lord Provost and town- 
council, was referred to the office of the 
Board of Works in Scotland, and their 
report to the’ department on the subject 
might be seen by any one who desired it. 

Mr. STIRLING said, he wished to in- 
quire whether it was true that the Com- 
missioners of Public Works wete only 
going to make a part of the road? 
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Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, the ar- 
rangement was that the road would be) 
made, so far as the property of the Crown | 
was concerned, with the money now asked | 
for, but that no expenditure would be com- 
menced by the Board of Works until they 
saw that sufficient money was provided by 
the persons interested to complete the re- 
mainder of the road outside the Crown 
property. ¢ ; 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he wished to 
inquire who were the parties who were to 
provide the other part of the funds to com- | 
plete the communication ? | 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL replied, that 
he had written to the Lord Provost of | 
Edinburgh to say that the Government | 
would make their part of the road through 
Holyrood Park when the other parties had 
made theirs. 

Mr. BARROW said, he thought it 
was quite time enough to ask for a Vote 
when the other parties had performed their 
part of the agreement. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he would sug- 
gest that it would be better to postpone the 
consideration of the Vote until plans and 
estimates were laid upon the table of the 
House showing the nature of the proposed 
work. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would point 
out to the Committee the inconvenience of 
discussing this item in the absence of the 
Members for Edinburgh, who could an- 
swer for the feeling of that city on the 
subject and explain the facts of the case. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
postpone the item. 

Motion made— 





“ That a sum, not exceeding £89,114, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to defray, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857, the Expense of maintaining and 
keeping in repair the Royal Parks, Pleasure 
Grounds, &c., and other Charges connected there- 
with,” 


Question put, and agreed to. 

(4.) £99,383. New Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to 
know why one of the courtyards had been 
already repaved ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that this 
court was originally paved, as an experi- 
ment, with some preparation of indiarub- 
ber. The experiment had not been suc- 
cessful, and for the indiarubber a wooden 
pavement had therefore been substituted. 
_ It was not at the suggestion of Sir Charles 
Barry that this experiment was tried. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
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wished to be informed what sum would 
suffice for the completion of .the Houses of 
Parliament, and what was the present po- 
sition of the question as to the commission 
to be paid to Sir Charles Barry, the archi- 
tect ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said that, in a 
Report dated the 9th of January, 1855, 
and laid on the table of the House by his 
predecessor in office, Sir William Moles- 
worth, it was stated that asum of £280,272 
would be required for the purpose of com- 
pleting the Houses of Parliament. Since 
then a sum ef money had been taken on 
account of that amount, and it was now 
proposed to take a further sum of £52,540. 
Upon inquiring of Sir Charles Barry, he 
had been informed that the sum set down 
in the Report of the 9th of January, 1855, 
would be sufficient for the completion of 
the works. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would beg 
to ask whether this Estimate was confined 
to the cost of the works now in progress, 
or whether it would also cover the expense 
of carrying out the additional plans laid 
upon the table by Sir William Molesworth, 
which included the removal of the Courts 
of Law? As a site for the new Courts, 
he would recommend to the consideration 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) 
the ground occupied by Covent Garden 
Theatre. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL replied, that 
the sum of £280,272 was only for the 
completion of the works now in progress, 
Sir William Molesworth had laid upon the 
table some further plans, which had been 
suggested to him by Sir Charles Barry; 
but he (Sir B. Hall) would not sanction, or 
recommend the Government to sanction, 
any new plans until those which were in 
hand had been carried out. The sum re- 
quired for the execution of the works pro- 
posed in the additional plans would be 
from £590,000 to £800,000. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he desired 
to call attention to the item of £5,269 
“for casual internal repairs to those parts 
of the building delivered over to the De- 
partment of Works and Buildings, and for 
the repair of official houses and miscel- 
laneous charges.”” Considering how re- 
cently these buildings had been erected 
this amount, he thought, was very large. 
When the whole palace was completed the 
cost of repairs would be prodigious. Surely 
the necessity for all those repairs must 
arise from some defect of construction. 


Mr. J. WILSON said, in reply to the 
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question of the hon. Member for Evesham 
(Sir H. Willoughby) as to the architect’s 
commission, he begged to state that when 
it was estimated that the whole cost of 
erecting the Houses of Parliament would 
be about £700,000, Lord Besborough, 
then First Commissioner of Works, made 
an arrangement with Sir Charles Barry to 
perform all the duties of the architect 
forasum of £25,000. In the course of 
time it became apparent that, instead of 
£700,000, the houses would cost about 
three times that sum. Sir Charles Barry 
meanwhile received payments on account. 
When the Treasury came to settle the 
rate at which he was to be paid, they 
looked to the principle on which Lord Bes- 
borough had originally fixed his remune- 
ration, and, seeing that the sum agreed to 
be paid to the architect was at the rate of 
about 3 per cent on the outlay, they offered 
to pay Sir Charles Barry at that rate upon 
the whole cost of the buildings. That 
offer Sir Charles Barry had refused, and 
still refused to accept. There was alsa a 
question as to the measurement of the 
work, Sir Charles Barry had, partially 
with the officers of the Board of Works, 
performed a great portion of the measure- 
ment in @ manner very unsatisfactory to 
the Board of Works and to the Treasury. 
Finding that a professional measurer would 
not have charged more than three quarters 
per cent on the outlay for the performance 
of this duty, he (Mr. Wilson) proposed to 
Sir Charles Barry to pay him, in consider- 
ation of his personal trouble, at the rate of 
1 per cent. Up to the close of the year 
1852 there had been paid to Sir Charles 
Barry a sum of £44,000, to which there 
must be added £15,000 for measurement, 
making a total of £59,000. There had 
been a great deal of negotiation and dis- 
cussion upon this subject between Sir 
Charles Barry and the Treasury. His no- 
ble Friend at the head of the Government 
(Viscount Palmerston) had given his atten- 
tion to the claims of Sir Charles Barry, and 
was satisfied that the proposal which had 
been made by the Treasury was a reason- 
able, and,: indeed, liberal one; and under 
those circumstances the Lords of the Trea- 
sury had come to the decision, embodied 
in a Minute which had been laid upon the 
table of the House, that no further sums 
on account should be paid to Sir Charles 
Barry until he accepted this as a definite 
arrangement. Whether or not he would 
80 accept it he (Mr. Wilson) of course 
could not say. 


{Marcu 3], 1856} 
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Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he wished 
to be informed how much of the sum of 
£280,272, referred to in the Report of 
the 9th of January, 1855, remained to be 
voted ? ' 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that he 
believed that sum included £107,175 
which had been voted before the Report 
was presented, It was now proposed tu 
take £52,540. The sum remaining un- 
voted would be the difference between the 
total of these two items and the sum of 
£280,272. . 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, no one ‘who 
knew anything about building would deny 
that the universal custom was to remune- 
rate architects by a percentage—usually 5 
per cent—upon the money expended. The 
Government of the day started upon the 
supposition that the new Houses of Par- 
liament would cost £700,000, but if ever 
they really entertained a belief that the 
work could be done for such a sum, they 
were profoundly ignorant of everything re- 
lating to building. Finding themselves in 
a scrape—finding that the £700,000 would 
not cover a third of the cost—they turned 
round and tried to cheat Sir Charles Barry. 
It was a positive fraud upon Sir Charles 
Barry to deal with him as had been pro- 
posed. There had been a most lavish and 
profuse expenditure, no doubt, but that did 
not matter—it would be an act of positive 
dishonesty towards Sir Charles Barry if 
they did not give him his 5 per cent. He 
had known other cases where architects 
had been mistaken in their estimates, and 
where they had voluntarily come forward 
and offered to forego their percentage 
upon the additional outlay ; but that was 
not the case here, and it was most im- 
proper, when two parties disputed, for one 
of them to say that he would give so much, 
and if the other would not take that, he 
should have nothing. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he must deny that 
the Government had ever entertained any 
such intention. They desired to act most 
fairly by Sir Charles Barry, and had pro- 
posed to allow him exactly the same com- 
mission, in proportion to the increased 
expenditure that Lord Besborough had 
agreed to pay him on the smaller amount. 
It was a mistake to suppose that 5 per 
cent on the outlay was the usual rate of 
remuneration to architects for national edi- 
fices. The architects of all the great pub- 
lie buildings erected during the last half- 
century had been paid at the rate only of 
3 per cent. 
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Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
that the proposition made to Sir Charles 
Barry was a most generous one, and that 
that gentleman would do well to close with 
it at once. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he also was of 
the same opinion. The offer made by the 
Treasury was large and liberal, and it was 
to be hoped that they would stand man- 
fully by it. 

Mr. MALINS said, that Sir Charles 
Barry was placed in this position ; he could 
not sue the Government, but he had offered 
to refer his claims to arbitration, and he 
(Mr. Malins) put it to the Committee whe- 
ther it would not be better to adopt that 
course than be continually reverting to 
these disputes. In the matter of Sir 
Charles Barry’s claims for building the 
Reform Club, the question was referred to 
the arbitrement of a gentleman at the bar, 
and having been his counsel on that occa- 
sion, he happened to know that the whole 
dispute was settled in one morning sitting 
before Judge (then Mr.) Erle. Now, why 
could not the same course be taken in the 
present case ? 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, the commission 
of 5 per cent was so universally recog- 
nised in the profession, that he believed 
any member of the Society of Architects 


would be expelled if he were discovered 


accepting less. The hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury had let out a 
very important admission, for he said that 
the architects of public buildings did not 
charge 5 percent. That was the reason 
why they had buildings the cost of which 
so very far exceeded the estimates. He 
contended that Sir Charles Barry was 
fully entitled to his 5 per cent. If the 
Government had quarrelled with him on 
another ground, let them meet him on that 
round. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the Reform 
Club having been referred to, he could 
inform the Committee that there was pre- 
cisely the same difficulty there as had 
arisen in this case. Sir Charles Barry had 
put in a plan in competition with a great 
number of other architects ; his plan was 
accepted, and an agreement was made that 
he was to receive a certain sum for carry- 
ing it out. But before a single step was 
taken in the building, Sir Charles Barry 
suggested alterations; those alterations 
were to a certain extent adopted; and, 
consequently, the contract was broken. 
He then went upon his right of commis- 
sion, They also employed him to give his 
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opinion about the furniture; and he did 
not do himself much credit by the’ selec. 
tion of furniture, which came to a large 
amount. The Reform Club proposed to 
refer the matter in dispute; and they pro- 
posed the usual course, that they should 
name one arbitrator and Sir Charles Barry 
the other, and that if they differed an um. 
pire should be called in. Sir Charles Barry 
would not agree to that proposal. Then 
they proposed to name three persons, from 
whom he should choose one. But he re- 
fused to refer to anybody but a barrister— 
a very respectable man, certainly—chosen 
by himself; and so it was settled. Sir 
Charles Barry had his own way in every 
respect, for they did not wish to go to 
law with him, and he therefore got all he 
asked. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, that the 
ease of the Reform Club could not, in his 
opinion, be put in comparison with that of 
the Houses of Parliament. What would 
be a fair remuneration at the rate of 5 per 
cent, upon an expenditure of £80,000, 
would be an extravagant charge upon an 
expenditure of £2,000,000 or £3,000,000. 
The commission upon the expenditure in- 
curred for the Houses of Parliament, at 
the rate of 5 per cent, would, he believed, 
amount to about £150,000. He hoped 
the Government would not refer this ques- 
tion, but would stand upon the high ground 
of justice. 

Mr. WILSON said, he was ready to 
admit that Sir Charles Barry had repeat- 
edly urged the Government to refer the 
dispute to arbitration, but he (Mr. Wilson) 
thought that, if it would be objectionable 
for the Executive Government to submit 
themselves to a trial at law, it would be 
still more objectionable to submit them- 
selves to the decision of a professional 
man. The Government felt that the pro- 
posal they had made to Sir Charles Barry 
was fair, and even liberal. They knew 
that if they attempted to act unfairly that 
House would not tolerate such conduct, 
and it was the tribunal to which Sir Charles 
Barry could legitimately and safely ap- 
peal. 

Mr. MALINS said, he must still main- 
tain that Sir Charles Barry was unfairly 
treated. The Government would bring all 
their influence in that House to overpower 
him. It was most unfair to say, ‘ Take 
that, or we will give you nothing.” He 
did not think the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would consent to deal 
with the question in that way. If they 
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could not trust a lawyer, surely some man | 
of intelligence might be found to settle the 
dispute. Was not all such questions set- | 
tled in that way? What had they done’ 
even with regard to the terms of peace ? 
He did not believe that Sir Charles Barry 
would refuse to go to arbitration. The 
question involved his income for twenty 
years, during which time he had been de- | 
prived of other professional employment. 
The dispute as to the Reform Club had. 
been decided, as he had previously stated, | 
by Mr. (now Justice) Erle. Both parties | 
appeared before him by their counsel and | 
solicitors, and the matter was fully gone | 
into. Why should not the same course be 
pursued in this case? He hoped there 
would be no more discussion on the matter | 
in that House. 


Mr. SPOONER said, he wished for | 
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Farmer Flamborough’s picture, which was 
painted too large for his room. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, the clock 
was already finished, was going remarkably 
well, and would be placed in the tower 
without difficulty. He added, in correc- 
tion of a rumour which had been exten- 
sively circulated, that the bells had not 
been cast, but that they would be so be- 
fore the end of the year, and would be 
made of a convenient size. 

Mr. WISE said, that two or three years 
ago some uneasiness was felt with reapect 
to the character of a good deal of the 
stonework in the Houses of Parliament, 
large masses having peeled off on the side 
facing the river and in many of the courts. 
Under those circumstances, the late Sir 
William Molesworth ordered that a strict 
supervision should be exercised over the 
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some explanation of an item for continua- selection of stones, and it would be satis- 
tion of the embankment. | factory to the Committee to know whether 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, it was the that supervision was continued. He wish- 
eontinuation towards Westminster Bridge, | ed also to ask, whether the sum of £1,600 
and had been included in former Esti- | in the Vote under discussion ‘ on account 


mates, 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS 6said, | 
he considered the question one of national 
importance. Plans were invited from vari- | 
ous architects, it being understood that a 
certain amount should not be exceeded. 
Sir Charles Barry’s plan attracted great 
attention, and was adopted by Govern- | 
ment, though no one believed it could be | 
earried out for the amount stated. The. 
result was: most deceiving, and almost 
heart-breaking to many men of talent who 
had been induced to send in plans, It 
constantly happened that architects, after 
sending in plans for private residences, in- 
troduced a number of extras, whereby the 
cost was perhaps doubled. He did not; 
agree in the statement of the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), that 
the regular charge of an architect was 
5 per cent, for those charges were con- 
stantly the subject of litigation. It might 
be a rule of the institute of architects that 
such should be the charge ; but an archi- 
tect had no right to engage that a build- 
ing should only cost so much. If he made 
such an undertaking, and the estimate was 
far exceeded, an abatement of the charge 
ought to take place. Sir Charles Barry 
would do extremely well to reconsider the 
offer of the Government, and let the mat- 
ter be amicably arranged. A report had 
been circulated that additional expense 
would have to be incurred in getting the 
clock into the clock tower. It was like | 





lof the clock for the clock-tower in New 
Palace-yard’’ included the total cost of 
the clock? . 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL replied, that 
the total cost ofthe clock was £1,900, of 
which £1,600 had been paid on account, 
the remainder to be paid on delivery. The 
supervision ordered by Sir William Moles- 
worth was still going on, and he was glad 
to state, that since it had been instituted, 
there had been less destruction of stone 
than before. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the sum of £3,760 for 
the salaries of persons in charge of the 
maintenance and repair of the building 
included the salary of the gentleman in 
charge of the ventilating? Mr. Gurney 
was appointed upon the recommendation 
of a Committee of that House, and there 
seemed to be a difference of opinion be- 
tween the Treasury and him as to the 
salary which he was to receive. Ie must 
also complain that the Government did not 
appear to be prepared to carry out the 
agreement made by Sir William Moles- 
worth. ‘ 

Mr. WILSON said, the Vote did in- 
clude the salary of Mr. Gurney. He could 
not say that Mr. Gurney was satisfied with 
the salary which the Treasury was dis- 
posed to give him, but, when the hon, 
Member for North Warwickshire saw the 
correspondence which had taken place on 
the subject, he would perceive that the 
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sum which the Treasury was prepared to| very poor specimens of frescoes. They 
allow Mr. Gurney even exceeded that | were confined in space, were wantitg in 
which the Select Committee and Sir Wil-| breadth and colour, and were more like 
liam Molesworth recommended. water or body colouring than fresco paint- 

Mr. BOWYER said, he wished to ob-| ings. He maintained that we never should 
tain some information relative to the sum | obtain any reputation as a nation which 
of £4,000 for “ various works in the de- | understood and encouraged art unless we 
coration of the Palace at Westminster and | took a comprehensive view of the subject, 
for the encouragement of fine arts.” Did | and regarded the republic of art as extend- 
they intend to employ any artists except | ing over the whole world. There was in 
those who were subjects of Her Majesty ? | England at this moment probably the first 
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A notion scemed to prevail that great 
artists could be raised in England by 
merely spending a certain sum of money. 
lie believed, however, that the giving of 
ever so much money to middling or in- 
ferior artists would not convert them into 
Raphaels and Michael Angelos. 
really desired to encourage art, we should 
not bind ourselves by geographical limits. 
In times when art was most flourishing, 


no distinction was made as to the country | 


to which a man belonged; and to employ 
our own painters only, would be not to 
encourage art, but to distribute a certain 
sum of money among English tradesmen. 
The result of that system was to be seen 
in the pictures over the Throne in the 
House of Lords. One of these pictures 
was quite disagreeable taslook at. It re- 
presented the baptism of King Ethelbert. 
The king was painted with a crown upon 
his head, but stark naked. What was the 
historical authority for that primitive cos- 
tume? It could not be said that the King 
was to be baptised by immersion, because 
there was a font close by, and his Majesty 
was no more able to be placed in that font 
than in a teapot. Another of the pictures 
was intended to represent the Institution 
of the Order of the Garter; but it might 
be held to represent anything else just as 
well. There was a person kneeling, who 
‘was supposed to be fastening the garter 
upon the leg of another, who was stand- 
ing up, but the two were at so great a 
distance from each other, that it was im- 
possible the first could reach either of the 
legs of the second. Then, again, in that 
picture, the principa] portion of the legs 
of some of the figures was completely left 
out, although one would have thought that, 
in a painting representing the Institution 
of the Order of the Garter, the legs of all 
the persons concerned ought to have been 
visible. As to the pictures in the lobby 
upstairs which represented the poets, every 
one who had seen the ancient frescoes in 
Italy and the modern ones in Germany 
must admit, that those in the lobby were 


Mr. Wilson 


If we! 








living sculptor, the Baron Marochetti, and 
yet he did not see the name of that gentle- 
man included among those who were to be 
employed in the sculpture of that House. 
Fresco painting had arrived at very great 
perfection in Germany, and it would be a 
great misfortune if that great building 


| should contain no specimen of German art. 


He trusted that the Government would 
give some assurance that they would not 
take a narrow and peddling view of this 
matter, but that art in in its true and 
broad sense should be fostered and re- 
presented, 

Vote agreed to. 

(5.) £207,305, Holyhead Harbour, &e. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to know whether that item would be the 
last demand on account of those works. 
The Estimate and plans originally pro- 
posed by the architect, Mr. Rendall, ap- 
peared to have been doubled; was the 
present Vote intended to complete the 
works ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD in geply, said, 
that in this case the observations of the 
hon. Member for Lambeth were particu- 
larly unjust. The additional expenditure 


|and departure from the original plan was 


the result of the recommendation of a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, and 
quite independent of the architect. The 
sum to be voted was intended to complete 
the work, the amount of £207,305 having 
been left over last year. The great value 
which the port had proved as a harbour 
of refuge had fully justified the general 
plan and estimate recommended by that 
Committee. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the two fol- 
lowing Votes, 

(6.) £233,000, Harbours of Refuge. 

(7.) £384,000 Port Patrick Harbour. 

(8.) £41,021, Public Buildings (Ire- 
land). 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must com- 
plain of several of the items as being much 
too high. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he objected 
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to the large item in the Vote for Kilmain-| ment would consent to reduce or alto- 
ham Hospital. He had been under the} gether abolish them ? 
impression that that establishment, in-| Mr. WILSON said, that the charge for 
stead of being extended, was to be re-| the payment of witnesses was confined to 
duced. defraying the costs of those who were ex- 
Mr. WILSON, in explanation of the| amined before the Committees sitting on 
Vote, said that a large increase had been} public matters ; the shorthand writers’ 
found necessary in the expenditure in con- | account spoke for itself, and with respect 
nection with the Royal Hibernian Military | to the allowances to officers of the House, 
School, in consequence of the erection of; the charge arose principally out of com- 
a building, under the direction of the War | pensation money granted to those who 
Office, for the purpose of giving lectures held offices under old patents, which would 
upon military subjects. A considerable | eventually expire, when it would of conrse 
sum had also been laid out upon the lodge | be discontinued. His attention had not 
and other buildings in the Phenix Park. | been before directed to the amount of the 
Mr. WISE said, he felt bound to pro-| fees paid by persons opposing private 
test against the expenditure of between | Bills. Notwithstanding that those ex- 
£40,000 and £50,000 a year for keeping | penses had been moderated of late years by 
up that which appeared to him of no the operation of general Acts of Parlia- 
earthly benefit. ment, there could be no doubt that they 
Mr. SPOONER said, he objected to! were still very heavy, especially upon rail- 
the portion of the Vote appropriated to; way and other companies. The question, 
the payment of Roman Catholic chaplains. | however, was one for the House of Com- 
He did not intend to divide the Committee | mons itself rather than for the Govern- 
upon the question, but he had been taunt- | ment. 
ed the other night by the hon. Under Se- Mr. HADFIELD said, that great in- 
cretary for War that he had suffered a justice was done to railway companies by 
Vote of a similar character to pass. He requiring them to pay these heavy ex- 
did object most strongly to that particular penses. Hardly anything had effected so 
Vote, but he knew that it would be of no much social improvement as the falicity 
use dividing the Committee on the matter, | afforded by railways for rapid communica- 
and he now wished it to be understood tion between distant parts of the country ; 
that he was strongly opposed to any sum and yet the companies promoting them 
of money being voted by that House for had received nothing but obstruction qt the 
the support or maintenance of the Roman | hands of that House. 
Catholie religion in whatever shape or form | Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS aid, 
it might be brought before them. It must he wished to direct attention to the item 
not be understood that because he did not of £4,000 charged for shorthand writers’ 
think proper to divide the Committee that notes for the two Houses, and also to in- 
he gave bis assent to the principle of the quire whether any new arrangement had 
Vote. | been made since the death of Mr. Gurney 
Vote agreed to, as was also, with reference to the conduct of that por- 
(9.) £19,350 Kingstown Harbour. tion of the business of the House. He 
(10.) £83,680, Houses of Parliament. | was informed that a given sum was charg- 
Mr. A. PELLATT said, he wished to’ ed by Mr. Gurney per day for attendance 
eall attention to the exorbitant fees de-| and taking notes before the Committees of 
manded of petitioners opposing private Bills. | the Houses of Parliament, and of that sum 
Ile observed that if a petitioner wished tobe Mr. Gurney appropriated one-half, and the 
heard before the Committee, to which a particular shorthand writer employed had 
private Bill might be referred, he must pay | the other, which seemed to him an exceed- 
a fee of five guineas a day before he was ingly inequitable arrangement. It was 
permitted to open his lips, and if he em- all very well when the system of taking 
ployed counsel the fee was raised to ten’ the evidence given in Committees in short- 
guineas. He considered it most unjust hand was first introduced, and when there 
that persens whose rights might be invaded | was great difficulty in obtaining gentlemen 
by the proposed provisions of a private competent to do the work, to place the 
Bill should be put to such an expense in monopoly in the hands of Mr. Gurney, 
protecting them. He also wished to in-| who was then the principle shorthand 
quire whether those fees formed part of writer, but the state of affairs was widely 
the Vote, and, if so, whether the Govern-| different nov when there existed a dis- 
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tinct class of gentlemen following the pro-! Two years ago considerable alterations 
fession, and practising in the Courts of | took place in the department, but all those 
Law and equity, who felt that they had a | alterations had the sanction of the Trea- 
claim to a portion of that business which | sury. 
was now vested in the hands of one firm.| Mr. WISE said, he could only say that 
Mr. WILSON in reply said, that upon | he held in his hand a document, dated 
Mr. Gurney’s death a new arrange- | January, 1856, addressed to the Lords of 
ment was made under the sanction of the | the Treasury, and signed by Mr. Romilly, 
Speaker with Mr. Gurney, junior. No Mr. Ross, and Colonel Maberly, which 
alteration, however, was made in respect | stated decidedly that there were several 
to the terms. Mr. Gurney was engaged | cases of new appointments and increase of 
by the House, and he might engage other salaries which were not supported by their 
shorthand writers to assist him if he chose, | Lordships’ authority ; and the document 
but the terms must be a matter of arrange- | alluded especially to the Board of Works 
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ment between themselves. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that he had been in communication with a 
great number of gentlemen of undoubted 
skill and talent, and very eminent in the 
profession. Those gentlemen considered 
that as a body they were extremely use- 
ful, not only to the House, but to the 
kingdom generally ; and he thought that 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Gurney 
some arrangement might be made to en- 


sure @ more equitable distribution of the | 


business, and a fairer rate of remuneration 
to the person who did the work. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the two 
following Votes— 

(11.) £52,095, Treasury. 

(12.) £24,204, Home Office. 

(13.) £68,241, Foreign Office. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he desired 
to call attention to the large amount 
(£35,000) set down for messengers’ bills 
and expenses of extra couriers. ‘ 

Mr. WILSON said, the increased ex- 
penditure under that head was caused by 
the state of war, which of course led to 
the more frequent employment of couriers. 


The cost of all those communications was: 


borne by the Foreign Office, not by the 
War Office. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the five 
following Votes— 

(14.) £28,452, Colonial Office. 

(15.) £61,067, Privy Council. 

(16.) £2,700, Privy Seal. 

(17.) £24,594, Paymaster General. 

(18.) £6,483, Comptroller of Exche- 
quer. 

(19.) £23,313, 
Buildings, 


Works and _ Public 


| and to the different departments under that 
, Board. 

Vote agreed to: as were also the two 
| next Votes. 

(20.) £21,664, Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues. 

(21.) £16,447, Public Records. 

(22.) £208,993, Poor Laws. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD aaid, 
|that though he believed reductions had 
| taken place in the staff of the Poor Law 
Board in Ireland, the state of the country 
was so satisfactory that there was not suf- 
ficient work even for those at present em- 
ployed. He hoped, therefore, to see fur- 
ther reductions effected under that head. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the expense 
of the Irish Poor Law Board was now only 
one-half what it was fqur years ago. 

Vote agreed to. 

(23.) £48,829, Mint. 

Mr. A. PELLATT said, he wanted to 
know in what way the increase of £10,000 
for coinage had arisen ? 

“Mr. WILSON, in reply, said, that the 
expense of the coinage depended entirely 
upon thé amount coined. The Master of 
the Mint had reason to anticipate a much 
larger coinage than in the past year, and, 
therefore, the estimate was proportionately 
large. 
Mr. SPOONER said, he would beg to 
inquire how the estimate was arrived at ? 
Mr. WILSON said, the Master of the 
| Mint usually put himself in communication 
with the Bank on the subject. In the 
| present case, the belief was that if gold 
| came into this country in large quantities, 
as it was likely to do during the ensuing 
| year, and, at the same time, there was no 





Mr. WISE said, he must complain of | commensurate return of the money sent 


the new appointments stated to have been 
made in that department without submit- 
ting them to the Lords of the Treasury. 
Mr. WILSON said, he must deny that 
any such thing had taken place lately. 
Mr. Montagu Chambers 


out to the East, it would be necessary con- 
| siderably to increase the coinage. 
Vote agreed to ; as was also— 
(24.) £23,145, Inspectors of Factories, 
| de. 
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(25.) £5,964, Rembrancer of Exche- 
quer (Scotland). 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he wished to 
call attention to certain increases of salary 
which had been made, and to two new ap- 
pointments. He also wished to know if 
the Report of a Commission upon the sub- 
ject had been received, and if so, whether 
it would be laid upon the table ? 

Mr. WILSON, in reply, said, that no 
Commission had been appointed to inquire 
into the matter. He was bound to say that 
of all the establishments paid by the Trea- 
sury not one was more efficient than this. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that some 
of the items in the Estimate required ex- 
planation. He would say nothing about 
the salaries for the Bible Board, which, 
however, amounted to not less than 
£1,090 ; but when he read such 
charges as £97 for Her Majesty’s limner, 
£16 13s. 4d. for Her Majesty’s clock- 
maker, £184 for -Her Majesty’s histo- 
riographer (all in Scotland, it should be 
remembered), and of an allowance to a 

erson having charge of the Regalia of 
£140 (£20 more than the Estimate for 
the same purpose last year) ; of the Queen’s 
late to be run for at Edinburgh, 
£98 16s. 6d; of ditto, for the Caledonian 
Hunt, £98 16s. 6d.; and of ditto, for 


the Royal Company of Scottish Archers, 
or Queen’s Body Guard, £20; making 
a total {including the Bible Board) of 
£1,745 6s. 4d., he did think some ex- 
planation was required before the Com- 
mittee would be justified in agreeing to 


such a Vote. He should like to know 
whether the offices included in this Vote, 
which were perfect sinecures, were to be 
continued or abolished ? . 

Mr. WILSON said, he could not give 
his hon, Friend any promise on the sub- 
ject. Those sums were formerly paid out 
of the revenue of the Crown, and when 
that revenue came under the control of 
Parliament, the items formed a portion of 
the annual Estimates, and he was unable 
to say that there was any intention to dis- 
continue the payment of them. 

Mr. WISE said, that the sums voted 
for the Queen’s Plate for races in Scotland 
as well as in Ireland were no charge on 
the country, as they were formerly charged 
on the hereditary revenue. The sums 
required under this head for Scotland were 
£197 13s., whereas the sum annually 
voted for fifteen Queen’s Plates to be run 
for in Ireland was £1,574 6s. 2d. 

Vote agreed to. 
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(26.) £6,431 Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 


land. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could 
not conceive what was the use of these 
officers. The Lord Lieutenant was a 
private gentleman, and it very’ seldom 
occurred that he was a military man. He 
found that two of the persons charged for 
were termed ‘* gentlemen at large,’’ who 
received £257 17s. 4d. He should like 
to know what were their duties. Then 
there was a Master of the Horse; could 
anything be more farcical? To maintain 
the dignity of Royalty.in this country was 
necessary, but to adopt the same system 
in reference to the mock Royalty in Ire- 
land was in the highest degree absurd. 
Then there was a Court Herald. His 
salary was certainly small, for he received 
Jess every year than his clothing amount- 
ed to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, unless the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland were 
done away with, and he thought it ought, 
it was useless to complain of such petty 
items as the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Lambeth had alluded to. He con- 
sidered the post of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland a most useless office. 

Vote agreed to, as were also the three 
next Votes— 

(27.) £15,164 Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, 

(28.) 6,294, Paymaster of Civil Ser- 
vices (Ireland). 

(29.) £2,555, Inspectors of Lunatie 
Asylums (Ireland). 

(30.) £22,516, Public Works (Ireland). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must 
complain that the expenses of drainage 
works and the general valuation of Ire- 
land were charged to the publie instead 
of to the individuals who would be bene- 
fited. : 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER, said, the general valuation of Ire- 
land was originally ordered with reference 
to the county cess; and, with respect to 
the drainage works, they were paid out of 
public grants, and were, therefore, exe- 
cuted under Government superintendence. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he must 
still contend that the county cess in Ire- 
land was the same as the county rates in 
England, and that the expense of a valua- 
tion for that purpose ought to fall exclu- 
sively on the landed proprietors of Ireland, 
and not on the public. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, although the 
Government advanced the money, the 
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Irish counties had to pay for the valua- 
tion. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought it 
very extraordinary that public works in 
Ireland should cost as much as public 
works ih England. 

Vote agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £30,361, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries and 
Expenses in the Department of the Commissioners 
for auditing the Public Accounts, to the 31st day 
of March 1857. 


Mr. BOWYER said, that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Buckinghamshire was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he had announced the intention 
of the Government to take steps to in- 
troduce a uniform system of public ac- 
counts and audit; nothing, however, had 
since been done on the subject. In 1831 
a Commission had been appointed to in- 
quire into the system of public accounts, 
and Dr. (now Sir John) Bowring had been 
directed to inquire into the system adopted 
in France and Belgium ; he recommended 
a uniform system of double entry. Since 
1847 there had been no return of the state 
of business in the Audit Office, but at that 
period the office was greatly in arrear. 
Dr. Bowring reported that in France and 
Belgium there were no arrears, the ac- 
counts being audited in those countries by 
what were called Chambers of Accounts. 
The accounts in our own Audit Office had 
been two years in arrear, and the Com- 
missioners complained that they had no 
means of remedying this state of things. 
The great evil was that the public accounts 
were brought to the Audit Office in a par- 
ticular form, and that the Office had then 
to put them in the entirely altered form 
required by the Exchequer. If a uniform 
system of keeping the public accounts 
were adopted, they could be carried into 
the Board of Audit, and there audited 
without any alteration of form. The Com- 
missioners of Audit had no power to com- 
pel any accountant to bring in his accounts 
for audit. They had no compulsory 
powers by which to expedite the process. 
All that they could do was to represent 
the matter to the Treasury, who might 
order the Attorney General to exchequer 
the accountant. But in the system adopt- 
ed in France and Belgium this evil was 
obviated, for the Board of Audit had a 
contentious jurisdiction. They could make 
orders upon public accountants to bring in 
their accounts, and, if they did not, they 
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were armed with proper powers to compel 
them to bring their accounts before them, 
If the accounts being brought in did not 
satisfy the contentious branch of the 
Court, it had the power of compelling the 
accountant duly to account before the 
Board. He should like to know whether 
anything had been done to fulfil the pro- 
mise made on this subject by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) when he 
held office, and whether the Government 
were willing to consider the necessity of 
applying some remedy to the inconve. 
nience ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the subject had already 
received his attention, and he had framed 
the outline of a measure for consolidating 
the Acts relating to the audit of the pub- 
lie accounts, and he hoped to lay before 
the House the details of the measure at an 
early opportunity. , 

Mr. MACARTNE®Y said, that thirty. 
six clerks in the “Audit Office had been 
transferred to the War Department. Had 
that transfer anything to do with ‘the in- 
tention said to be entertained, that the 
War Office was to andit its own accounts ? 

Mr. WILSON: The War Office will 
audit its own accounts, 

Mr. MACARTNEY: That cannot be 
done without a Treasury Minute. 

Mr. WILSON: There is a Treasury 
Minute. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he should 
then take an early opportunity of moving 
that the Treasury Minute be laid on the 
table. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
the course which had been pursued in 
reference to this matter was not commend- 
able. He was strongly of opinion that the 
war accounts should go to the Audit 
Office, and he hoped that whatever the 
opinion of the Treasury might be, the 
House of Commons would never sanction 
an opposite principle. If there was any 
security at all in reference to the disposal 
of the national funds, it was clearly through 
the Audit Office. The Committee had 
passed the War Office Vote, which he 
would have opposed if he had known of the 
fact which had just been elicited, and 
which certainly took him very much by 
surprise. It was a most improper thing 
to allow any public department to audit 
its own accounts. He trusted that the 
Commissioners’ salaries would be from 
time to time subjected to the revision of 
that House. 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he fully agreed with his 
hon. Friend that departments ought not 
to audit their own accounts, but his hon. 
Friend had overlooked the important fact, 
that the accounts audited by the War 
Office were accounts not of expenditure 
made by persons who conducted the audit, 
but, for the most part, of expenditure in- 
curred upon foreign stations and in colo- 
nies and places remote from the depart- 
ment. Thus the persons who conducted 
the audit were quite unconnected with 
those who made the disbursements. It 
was a mere question of convenience, and 
in the consolidation of military depart- 
ments which had recently taken place it 
was thought that certain details of military 
expenditure ought to be audited, not by 
the Audit Office, but by the central mili- 
tary department. He was prepared to 
lay upon the table the Treasury Minute 
by which the transfer was effected and in 
which the nature of the change was ex- 
plained. The salaries of the Commis- 


sioners of Audit were charged on the 
Consolidated Fund, instead of being in- 
cluded in the Votes, upon the long-esta- 
blished constitutional principle that the 
Audit Board should be placed upon the 
same footing as the Judges. 


They oceu- 
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and those were the accounts audited at 
the War Office. They amounted to a very 
large sum, but they consisted of very 
minute items of expenditure, which had 
taken place in accordance with regulations 
made by the Commander in Chief and the 
Secretary for War, and it was quite im- 
possible that they could be audited by 
auditors who were not cognisant of those re- 
gulations. They consisted of items relating 
to each separate soldier in the service ac- 
cording to his position, from time to time, 
in quarters, in the field, or in barracks, 
and they were not therefore accounts of 
the War Department. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to know 
whether the accounts now transferred to 
the War Department had heretofore been 
audited by the Audit Office? It was only 
reasonable that a Member of the Govern- 
ments should inform the Committee how 
this vast expenditure had been audited. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, his 
meaning was that the great bulk of expen- 
diture being regimental expenditure, it 
could only be audited by the War Depart- 
/ment, as it always had been audited from 
the earliest time by persons acting under 
| the Secretary at War. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, what the Com- 
mittee ought to know was the cost of the 
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pied an independent judicial position, they | materials supplied to the War Depart- 
held their office not at the pleasure of the | ments, and the contracts made for food 
Crown but during good behaviour, and | and clothing, and other things. Most ex- 
their salaries were excepted when the Act travagant expenditure was made for the 
was passed transferring a number of Land Transport Corps, and for other mat- 
charges from the Consolidated Fund to ters, and the accounts relating to that ex- 
the Votes. penditure ought not to be audited by the 
Mr. HENLEY said, the right hon. | War Department. 
Baronet had not shown any sound reason} Mr. WILSON said, he would endea- 
why the auditing of these accounts should | vour to explain the matter as far as he 
be taken out of the hands of a proper, understood it. In regard to the Commis- 
judicial, and competent tribunal and placed | sariat accounts, it had been the practice 
in the hands of persons who might mis-| for the commissariat officers abroad to 
manage the business under their control.|send their accounts to the Audit Board 
No reason had been given why the Com-| without communicating with any depart- 
mittee should be deprived of the valuable | ment at home; but when the Commissariat 
security which they formerly possessed. _/ department was separated from the Trea- 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would | sury and removed to the War Department, 
like to have an answer as to whether the | it was thought more proper that the latter 
expenditure of the army, which amounted should receive the whole of these minute 
to £35,000,000 for the various branches, | accounts from their own officers and audit 
was to be audited by the Audit Office or | them in the first instance, but, finally, they 
by another department. | would be audited by the Audit Board. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, great | Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the 
misunderstanding seemed to prevail with | Committee should be perfectly satisfied on 
regard to this matter. The expenditure | the point whether those accounts were to 
of the army was the expenditure of the go to the Audit Board at all, for it seemed 
regimental officers; accounts of that ex- extraordinary that, at a time when more 
penditure were rendered by the paymasters, | than ever a strict and proper audit was 
VOL. CXLI. [rap serizs.] K 
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needed, about one-fourth of the staff of| policy? The right hon. Gentleman the 
the Audit Board was transferred to an-| Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted that 
other department. It was impossible, un-| he knew nothing of the nature of the 
der those circumstances, but that the public | arrangement, but said that persons of the 
should entertain the idea that something | greatest authority on such matters had 
was going to be hushed up. He hoped the | given it as their opinion that the change 
Committee would be furnished with more| was one which would be advantageous to 
information on the matter than it possessed | the public service. It was not right in 
at present, and the best plan now to adopt | discussions like the present to refer to ano- 
would be to postpone the Vote. nymous authorities, but he would refer to 
Tre CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- | the opinion of a public servant of great ex- 
QUER said, he could assure the Committee | perience in the Treasury, and which, if 
that the change had been made to render | not identical with that relied on by the 
the audit not less complete but more effi-| right hon. Gentleman, might, at least, be 
cient ; and it was in that spirit and belief; taken as its equivalent. The gentleman 
that the alteration had been effected with| to whom he alluded did not actually ap- 
the full concurrence of the Audit Board | prove of the transfer of the Commissariat 
and the War Department. He was not| from the Treasury to the War Depart- 
sufficiently acquainted with the details of | ment; but yet he did not oppose it. He 
military expenditure to be able fully to ex-| did, however, say that, although he did 
plain the matter, perhaps, but it had been | not care if the transfer were to take place, 
minutely investigated by persons compe-| he would yet advise them to take care that 
tent to form a judgment on the subject, | the auditing of the Commissariat accounts 
and he repeated that this transference | should not be also transferred to the War 
from the Audit Board had been made, not} Department. Here then they were in this 
with a view of hushing up or hiding any- | position—they not only had the Commissa- 
thing, but to make the audit as efficient as| riat transferred to the War Department, 
possible. As the subject was so intimately | but they had their audit also in the War 
connected with the Vote for the War De-| Department, and that at a time when they 
partment, he hardly thought that there| were increasing their expenditure. Those 
would be any advantage now in postpon-| were circumstances that should, he thought, 
ing the present Vote. make them pause in the matter. Hitherto 
Mr. DISRAELI said, he should be very | their audit had never been complete, and 
sorry to press the Government to postpone | scarcely independent ; and it was never 
the Vote, but when they heard the Chan-| more feeble than at present. He could 
cellor of the Exchequer himself say that} not approve of the Vote, and he therefore 
he was unable to explain, there was, he| wished that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought, a primd facie case why they} would reconsider it, especially as he was 
should ask the Government not to be pre-| not at present in the position of being able 
cipitate in the matter. He had himself) to address the Committee with a full know- 
given some consideration to the subject, | ledge of the subject. 
and his impression was, that one of the} Mr. WILSON said, he would accede to 
greatest faults of our system of adminis- the postponement of the Vote. 
tration was the limited system of our audit,,; Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
and he thought that, if any change were | that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
to be made, they ought to increase the| vernment, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
power and independence of the Audit quer, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
Board rather than impair them. An audit | had all three completely broken down in 
to be perfect, should be complete and in-| their attempts to explain the Vote, and 
dependent. Now it was acknowledged | they had therefore done wisely in acceding 
that our present system of audit was, to the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
faulty, in so much as it was incomplete; | man opposite to postpone it for the pre- 
but what was the Vote for? Was it to sent. 
increase the power of the Board? It was! Motion by leave withdrawn. 
rather to diminish it. We were at present | (31.) £17,710, Copyhold Inclosure and 
increasing our expenditure, and that was | Tithe Commission. 
the time when the Committee was asked| Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
to diminish the power of the Audit Board. | it was quite time that this Commission was 
Now he put it to gentlemen on both| wound up; at any rate, there was no need, 
sides of the House if that was good| he thought, for three Commissioners. Their 
« Mr. Henley 
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dealings were entirely with private pro- | 
perty, and it was unjust that the public | 
funds should be ealled upon to defray an | 
expenditure which merely benefited private 
proprietors. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he might remind the Commit- 
tee how frequent had been the complaints 
on account of the expensiveness of passing 
private bills. Now, one of the objects of this 
Commission was to render unnecessary the 
large outlay on one class of Private Bills 
—namely, ‘‘ Inclosure Bills,’ and though, 
undoubtedly, Bills of that kind related to 
private property, nevertheless important 
public functions devolved upon the Com- 
mission in the discharge of their duties. 
The arguments of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Williams), if carried to its legitimate 
consequences, would render it inexpedient 
for Parliament to defray the expenses of the 
Courts of Justice. The enfranchisement 
of copyholds was a subject to which Par- 
liament had directed its attention for many 
years, and was a measure recommended 
by publie policy as altering the tenure of 
land, and rendering its cultivation more 
profitable. It could not, therefore, be 
stated that the functions of the Commis- 
sion had reference merely to private ob- 
jects. With reference to the Tithe Com- 
mission, it was required to wind up an 
immense mass of business, as well as to 
take charge of a vast number of plans and 
maps relating to every part of England, 
which were being constantly referred to by 
solicitors. He could assure the Committee 
that the several functions of the Commis- 
sion occupied its entire time, whilst its 
services were of great public utility. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
know what was the meaning of so large a 
Vote as £2,154 being required for the 
legal expenses of the Commission ? 

Mr. WILSON said, in reply, that it 
was occasioned by the Commissioners 
having to defray costs, amounting to that 
sum, in an action which they brought with 
the consent of the Treasury. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to— 

(32.) £17,710, Copyhold Expenses un- 
der Inclosure and Drainage Acts. 

(33.) £38,234, General Register Office. 

(34.) £3,388, General Register Office 
(Dublin). 

(35.) £6,665, Registrar General of 
Births, &c. (Edinburgh). 
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(36.) £13,880, National Debt Office. 

(37.) £2,840, Publie Works Loan 
Commission. 

(38.) £1,570, West India Islands Re- 
lief Commission. 

(39.) £1,310, Commissioners in Lu- 
nacy. 

(40.) £984, Superintendent of County 
Roads (South Wales). 

(41.) £1,405, Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

(42.) £32,000, Foreign and other Se- 
cret Services. 


(43.) £458,275, Stationery, Printing, 
c. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to call 


attention to the very large amount of the 
Vote. Last year there was a deficiency 
of £50,000, which had to be provided for 
now; and the increase in the Vote, as com- 
pared with that of last year, ineluding this 
deficiency, was £40,000. During the last 
Session there was a Committee appointed 
on the subject of printing, which reported 
that the contracts with the printers to the 
two Houses could not, without violating 
the understanding that they should conti- 
nue as long as the patent of Mr. Spot- 
tiswoode, be altered until the year 1860. 
At the same time there was one portion of 
printing, that which included works printed 
by the public departments, and the Reports 
and appendices of Commissions and Com- 
mittees, in which a very considerable saving 
might be effected. There were appendices 
which noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen in 
that House read which contained pages 
upon pages of figures and names, the ge- 
neral results of all which information were 
given in the Reports. When examined 
before the Committee, Mr. M‘Culloch, who 
had carefully and attentively considered 
the question, suggested that either that 
House or the Printing Committee should 
exercise some control as to the occa- 
sions on which those appendices should 
be printed. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee might decide whether or not the 
appendices to the evidence should be pub- 
lished. It was most important that atten- 
tion should be paid by the Government, or, 
failing that, by the House, to the revision 
of the three classes of printing to which he 
had referred, especially of that connected 
with Commissions. Almost all Commis- 
sions now reported to the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and their 
Reports were then laid upon the tables of 
both Houses. All the evidence, let it be 
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ever so voluminous and ever so immaterial, 
was appended to the Reports, and printed 
at the expense of the public. He (Mr. 
Walpole) thought that the Chairman of a 
Commission ought to communicate with 
the head of the department to which he 
reported as to the evidence which should 
be printed, and that his recommendation, 
subject to the control at the head of the 
department, should be acted upon. As to 
the Reports of Committees of that House, 
he thought that the recommendation of the 
Committee, that the Chairman should in 
every instance recommend in his Report 
how much of the appendices should be 
printed, might well be acted upon. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
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hon. Friend had ealled attention to the 


large amount of this Vote, which equalled | 


the entire income of a small German prin- 
cipality. There was, he thought, great 
reason why an attempt should be made to 
reduce it within moderate limits. As to 
the Reports of Commissions, an order was 
some years ago given by the Home De- 
partment that no Commission should insert 
any document in an appendix, or send it 
to the printer, without an express authority 
from the Secretary of State. He was not 
sure that that order had always been obey- 
ed, but it was given five or six years ago, 
and had the effect of materially diminish- 
ing the bulk of the appendices to Reports. 
As to the Reports of Committees of that 
House, no such control had ever existed ; 
and it would be a very delicate matter to 
interfere with the authority of Committees 
as to the insertion of such matter as they 
thought necessary in their reports. Never- 
theless, he thought all Members would ad- 
mit that many documents found their way 
into appendices which were not worth the 
expense of printing. It would be very use- 
ful if either the printing, or some other 
Committee, would exercise a control over 
the documents which were inserted in Re- 
ports. The great bulk of the Reports, 
both of Commissions and Committees, how- 
ever, consisted of evidence, and he did not 
see how it would be possible to make a 
selection of evidence to be printed with- 
out leading to never-ending charges of par- 
tiality and unfairness. The expenses of 
printing in the public offices had of late 
years increased, owing to the habit of 
printing great numbers of forms of ac- 
counts. That had arisen from the great 
increase in the amount of statistical infor- 
Mr. Walpole 
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mation called for by that House, and indi. 
cated a laudable desire to furnish to Par- 
liament ample accounts of the expenditure 
of the country. 

Mr.WALPOLE said, he would mention 
as instances of unnecessary expense the 
volumes issued by the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education. The Reports contained 
in those books were very valuable, but the 
long lists of names appended to them were 
worth nothing at all. Yet the great ex- 
pense arose from the printing of those lists, 
The Board of Health had also expended 
large sums upon printing. The present 
estimate for that department was £1,200; 
and he had been informed that there were 
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| of the books published by that Board 30,000 
QUER said, he was glad that his right | 


copies still unissued. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he would re- 
mind the Committee that it was necessary 
for the convenience of Members that the 
evidence taken before a Committee should 
be printed during the progress of the in- 
quiry; and that, therefore, the principal 
portion of the expense, that of setting up 
the type, must be incurred, whether or not 
the evidence were afterwards reprinted with 
the Report. A great evil of the present 
system was that no attempt was made to 
regulate the issue of the Parliamentary 
papers according to the intrinsie attrac- 
tion of the topics to which they referred, 
papers of merely local interest being eir- 
culated as profusely as documents of his- 
toric importance. The papers relating to 
the capitulation of Kars were already out 
of print. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, the Com- 
mittee and the public were very much in- 
debted to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Walpole) for bringing this subject forward. 
At the same time he must assert that in 
most cases the real sinners were the Mem- 
bers themselves, who required all sorts of 
printed Returns. That was especially the 
case with respect to Select Committees, 
and also Commissions. He thought, if the 
House of Commons wished to take up the 
question, they should pass a Resolution to 
the effect that all matters intended to be 
printed should be sent to the Printing 
Committee, or some other tribunal, who 
should have the power of deciding what 
ought to be printed and what ought not, 
and the House should abide by the decision 
of that tribunal. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Vote be- 
fore the Committee was for the large sum 
of £458,272 for printing and stationery. 
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As far as Parliamentary matter was con- | tion is the soul of good Government. But 
cerned the Estimate was only £140,000, | what are the facts we obtain when we in- 
not quite a fourth part of the whole Vote. | vestigate into this question 2? Why, not 
He thought it would be a great mistake to | one-fifth of this expenditure is disbursed 
stop the printing of what was valuable. in the production of the great body of 
The War and Admiralty Departments cost | Parliamentary literature. Now, I think 


upwards of £200,000, or more than the 
two Houses of Parliament. If any means 
could be struck out to lessen the expendi- 
ture of the printing he should be glad, but 
he should not like to lessen the printing of 
useful information. 

Mr. WILSON said, he must explain 
that, with regard to the item for the War 
Department, it was not for stationery 
alone—a portion of it was for cartridge 
paper, necessary on account of the war, 
and also a part for special specifications of 
patents. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I am sure, Sir, that 
any suggestion coming from my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Walpole) will be always list- 
ened to with attention. I should have 
been disposed to pass unnoticed his obser- 
vations on the present occasion, though not 
exactly coinciding with them, but for the 
challenge thrown out by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the India 
Board, that my right hon. Friend should 
bring forward this question in the shape of 
a substantive Motion. Now, Sir, how did 
this discussion commence ? We were told 
that nearly £500,000 was expended upon 


printing matters, the results of investiga- 


tion by our Parliamentary Committees—’ 


an investigation whtch was, of course, ne- 
cessary in order to enable us to form our 
opinions upon the particular subjects in 
question. Now, even though the expense 
attending the printing of such matters may 
amount to nearly £500,000, I confess I 
should hesitate before I became a party to 
any reduction of this Vote. So far as I 
could influence a Committee I certainly 
should not sanction any rash or sudden 
change in this Vote, by means of which 
we obtain such information as enables us 
to form our opinions upon any subject. 
In respect to the great questions that are 
usually submitted to Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, it is of the highest importance to 
obtain the best and most accurate infor- 
mation. I need not, I am sure, remind 
the Committee, whatever may be the 
amount of expense necessary to obtain 
that information, that we ought to be cau- 
tious not to place any restrictions upon the 
printing of it, as we must all agree in the 
opinion that the diffusion of such informa- 


| this expenditure is one of the most re- 
_markable characteristics of the age in 
| which we live, and the best evidence that 
could be given of the good system of Go- 
| vernment under which this country flou- 
rishes. It must be admitted that it is 
|most proper to print the Reports of our 
| Committees ; and if we print our Reports, 
| we ought also, I think, to print the evi- 
| dence upon which those Reports are found- 
ed. That evidence, I think, should be 
printed complete, whole, and unimpaired. 
The only cavil is as to the printing of 
what we call the appendices, or those do- 
cuments which are subsequently added to 
our Reports. Well, but this is a question 
which I think should be left to the Com- 
mittees themselves to decide. If we inter- 
fere in this matter I think we should be 
opening at once a great field of contro- 
versy and difficulty to an almost illimit- 
able extent. My right hon. Friend said he 
believed that not two persons ever read an 
appendix to a Report of a Committee of 
the House of Commons. Well, Sir, I 
doubt the accuracy of that opinion. I do 
not think that that is the fact. On the 
contrary, I believe that a great many 
hon. Gentlemen consult these supplemen- 
tary portions of the Report in order to 
make themselves thoroughly masters of 
the whole subject. This question has come 
suddenly upon us. It is not brought for- 
ward in the formal shape suggested by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the India Board. It is said that a great 
mass of useless matter in the shape of ap- 
pendices to Reports encumbers the shelves 
of our library, but I would show the Com- 
mittee the importance of those volumes by 
reminding them of the frequent references 
that are made to them, and of the fact 
that the knowledge of the matters con- 
tained therein has often influenced our de- 
bates in this House and the decisions of 
the Ministers themselves. Now, I am of 
opinion it is of the utmost importance that 
we should have those documents printed in 
their entirety—documents upon which the 
Reports of Committees have been founded, 
and such as are illustrative of the evidence 
taken before them. Without these docu- 
ments I am of opinion that your library 
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will be deficient of that information which 
it is important for the House itself to 
possess. Comparatively but a small part 
of this expenditure is disbursed for the 
printing of those documents. I do not 
think that the expenditure of £100,000 a 


Supply—Civil 


year is at all extravagant, when it is made | 


for the purpose of enabling us to obtain 
such information upon important subjects 
as may influence the decision of Parlia- 
ment. That we should be cavilling at this 
time with this item occasions me, I con- 
fess, some astonishment and some degree 
of alarm. I must impress on the Com- 
mittee that in consequence of the infor- 
mation we obtain by a reference to these 
documents we are enabled to form those 
opinions upon important questions, the ex- 
pression of which entitle us to the con- 
fidence of the country. If you reduce the 
importance of the documentary evidence 
adduced before Committees, and upon 
which the opinions of the House and the 
Committees themselves are framed, you 
may depend upon it you will in the same 
proportion reduce the influence of this 
House. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer says, ‘‘ Here is an annual expendi- 
ture greater than that of a German Prince, 
for the printing and publication of papers 
for the information of the House of Com- 
mons.”” Well, I answer, in the first place, 
that this printing is not for the House of 
Commons, but for the purpose of furnishing 
information to the country generally, That 
information, I consider, is absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to obtain and to ensure 
the continuance of good government for 
the country. This expenditure is for Im- 
perial purposes, and, I contend, is abso- 
lutely necessary, even though it should 
amount to the income of a German Prince. 
Are we to consider the expediency of an 
expenditure for Imperial purposes by a 
test of that kind? Why, if such an ar- 
gument were to be admitted, it would be 
equally applicable to hundreds of other 
Votes which are passed in the course of 
the year. All we have to do is to ascer- 
tain whether this expenditure is for a suit- 
able purpose or not. If it be for a suit- 
able object, then I think it is our duty 
to see it disbursed in a complete and satis- 
factory manner. I have always supported 
the principle of a just economy ; but I will 
not be a party to refuse a Vote, however 
large, which I think absolutely essential 
for the interests of the public service. In 
my opinion there is no Vote to which the 
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Committee has given its sanction which is 
more advantageous for the public service 
than the present one, which produces a 
body of information that guides the de- 
cisions of the Legislature, and influences, 
to a great degree, the ultimate prosperity 
of the country. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped his 
right hon. Friend did not suppose that he, 
or any one who advocated a proper control 
over the expenditure incurred in printing, 
wished to deprive the House or the coun- 
try of any information which it was ne- 
cessary they should possess. All that he 
(Mr. Walpole) desired was, that some per- 
son should be made responsible for the 
mass of matter which was constantly print- 
ed, and which was as constantly unread. If 
any hon. Member wished to have an illus- 
tration of his meaning he could give one. 
It was stated by Mr. M‘Culloch that in 
the appendix to the second volume of the 
Wine Duties Report there were tables oc- 
cupying 234 pages, describing the vattings 
of wine in different docks; and Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch observed, ‘‘ There is not, I believe, a 
sane person in the Empire who ever read 
a line of it, or ever will.’’ No less than 
1,750 copies of this Report were, how. 
ever, printed and circulated at the public 
expense. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would remind 
his right hon. Friend that the Chairman of 
the Committee had practically the power of 
preventing an appendix of unreasonable 
bulk from being printed. No document 
could be printed without the sanction of 
the Printing Committee, and they were 
bound to assume that the Committee would 
not permit the publication of papers which 
they did not think necessary for the infor- 
mation of the House and of the country. 
Reference had been made to the publica- 
tion of documents by the Board of Health, 
but the printing of such documents might 
at any time be checked by the Treasury. 
He thought, therefore, that sufficient means 
existed for preventing the abuse of a pri- 
vilege which he regarded as of great pub- 
lic importance. 

Mr. WILSON stated, in reply to Mr. 
PELLATT, that the specifications of patents 
were printed and sold to the public at a 
very low price, under the provisions of an 
Act of Parliament passed within the last 
three years. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must express 
a hope that copies of those specifications 
would be furnished to Mechanics’ Insti- 
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tutes and public institutions in all the ma- 
nufacturing towns of the country. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to :— 

(44.) £140,410, Postage of Letters. 

(45.) £36,041, Solicitor of the Trea- 
sury. 

(46.) £250,000, Prosecutions. 

(47.) £1,100, Crown Office, Chancery. 

(48.) £2,050, Crown Office, Queen’s 
Bench. 

(49.) £16,340, Sheriffs, &e. 

(50.) £6,418, Registrar of the Ad- 
miralty. 

(51.) £8,215, Insolvent Debtors Court. 

(52.) £13,850, Treasurers of County 
Courts. 

(53.) £29,348, 
Courts, 

(54.) £102,306, Metropolitan Police. 

(55.) £3,615, Queen’s Prison. 

(56.) £3,342, Lord Advocate and So- 
licitor General (Scotland). 

(57.) £17,551, Court of Session (Scot- 
land). 

(58.) £9,568, Court of Justiciary (Scot- 
land), 
(59.) £6,400, Criminal Prosecutions 
(Scotland). 

(60.) 1,415, Remembrancer in Exche- 
quer (Scotland). 

(61.) £57,000, Sheriffs and Stewards 
(Scotland). 

(62.) £12,167.), Procurators Fiscal. 
1 £12,594, Sheriffs Clerks (Scot- 

nd). 

(64.) £2,300, Solicitor of the Crown 
(Scotland). 

(65.) £12,249, General Register House 
(Edinburgh). 

(66.) £1,124, Commissary Clerk (Edin- 


Supply— Civil 


Metropolis _— Police 


urgh). 

(67.) £51,720, Criminal Prosecutions 
(Ireland), 
(68.) £1,294, Court of Chancery (Ire- 
and), 

(69.) £1,338, Court of Queen’s Bench 
(Ireland). 

(70.) £1,421, Court of Common Pleas 
(Ireland). 

(71.) £1,580, Court of Exchequer (Ire- 
land). 

(72.) £200, Taxing Officers (Ireland). 

(73.) £5,232, Registrars to Judges 
(Ireland). 

(74.) £1,766, Registration of Judg- 
ments (Ireland), 

(75.) £300, Court of Delegates (Ire- 
land). 
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(76.) £3,066, Insolvent Debtors Court, 
(Ireland). 

(77.) £267, Court of Errors (Ireland). 

(78.) £1,600, Police Justices of Dublin. 

(79.) £35,000, Metropolitan Police, 
Dublin. 

(80.) £639,100, Constabulary (Ireland). 

(81.) £1,832, Four Courts, Marshalsea, 
Dublin. 

On the Vote of £16,783 for charges for 
Inspectors and Superintendents of Prisons 
in the United Kingdom being proposed, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he objected to pro- 
ceed with the Vote at that late hour, on 
the ground that it must give rise to much 
discussion on the subject of the ticket-of- 
leave system. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
consent that the Chairman should report 
progress. 

On the CHAIRMAN putting the ques- 
tion on Mr. HENLEY’s Motion, 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that in reference 
to a notice of Motion on the paper for 
Friday night, with respect to the ticket- 
of-leave system, he thought it would be 
desirable that the Government should make 
known their intention with respeet to that 
Motion. He was of opinion that the result 
of an inquiry into the effects of the system 
would go to show that the apprehension 
now existing in the public mind with refer- 
ence to the alteration in the law relating 
to convicts was not altogether well founded 
—that there had been, at all events, great 
exaggeration on the subject. He believed 
that the general supposition as to the effect 
of the emancipation of those convicts who 
had obtained the benefit of the Act of 
1853, was not borne out by facts; and 
for that reason he concluded that an in- 
quiry into the matter would be very useful. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he also be- 
lieved that there had been great exaggera- 
tion on the subject; and he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was desir- 
able that there should be an inquiry into 
the operation of the Act that had abolished 
transportation. He believed that the result 
of such inquiry would be to show that the 
public laboured under a misapprehension 
on the subject. He, however, thought 
that the form of inquiry suggested by the 
notice of the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire (Mr. F. Scott) was too wide and too 
vague ; and supposing that to be the case, 
he had that evening placed on the paper 
an Amendment to that hon, Member’s Mo- 
tion which would limit the inquiry:to the 
operation of the Act of 1853, which had 
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abolished transportation, and had substi-| pox before vaccination, and five since. In 
tuted for it the present system. If the | Bohemia, the mortality from small-pox had 
House agreed to his Amendment, he | been reduced to about two in 1,000; in 
thought that the object of eliciting the | the Rhenish provinces, to about four; and 
facts. bearing on the matter would be | in Sweden, to about two; whilst in Eng- 
effected. land the number of deaths from small- -pox 
House resumed. was twenty-two in 1,000; in London, six- 
teen ; in Edinburgh, nineteen; in Glasgow, 
VACCINATION BILL. thirty-six; and in Limerick, forty. He 
Order for Second Reading read. argued, then, that something should be 
Mr. COWPER, in moving the second | done to make the system of vaccination in 
reading of the Bill, said, that there were | England more complete and satisfactory 
at present three Acts in force on the sub- | than it now was in comparison with other 
ject of vaccination. The last of these countries, where it was universally carried 
was passed in 1853, and by the existing out. The Act of 1853 had been, to a 
law gratuitous vaccination was provided certain extent, successful in increasing vac- 
throughout the parishes of this country for cination. In the year before it came into 
every one who chose to avail himself of operation, out of 613,000 children whose 
it, and parents were required, under a/| births were registered, 201,000 were vac- 
penalty, to have their children vaccinated. | cinated. In the following year, out of 
However, there were defects in the Vac- | 623,000 births, the vaccinations amounted 
cination Laws that required correction, and | to 428,000. In 1855 there appeared to 
being unwilling to add a fourth Act to have been a falling off, for out of 623,000 
those already in existence, he proposed | births, the registered vaccinations were 
by the present measure to consolidate, | only 321,000. The machinery of the Act 
and at the same time amend, the provi-|in foree, however, was not sufficient to 
sions of the existing Acts, which would be | effect the purpose of universal vaccination, 
repealed by the one now before the House. | and the reasons of the failure were ob- 
It was admitted by every medical man | vious. A system of registration existed, 
whose opinion was worth a moment’s con- | by which the registrars, “having registered 
sideration, that vaccination was a specific | the births, were supposed to register each 
against small-pox; of course he meant case of successful vaccination ; but the fact 
where the operation was properly per-| was, that they did not actually receive 
formed. In fact, it was a point decided more than a small portion of the cases. 
in the medical world, that vaccination, Their books were, therefore, incomplete ; 
when properly performed, was a guarantee and they were unable to state what cases 
against small-pox, except in extremely had been vaccinated and what had not. 
rare cases; and no evidence had been He proposed, then, by this Bill to make 
produced to justify the idea that it arrangements under which more generally, 
produced injurious consequences. Sta- though perhaps not universally, the cer- 
tistical returns showed that in proportion tificates of successful vaccination should 
as vaccination extended, so had the mor- be sent to the registrar, who would com- 
tality from small-pox diminished. It ap- pare the number of cases of vaccination 
peared that in the year 1838, before with the number of births, and be able at 
the first Vaccination Bill passed, the mor- once to fix upon the names of the children 
tality from small-pox in England alone was who had not been vaccinated within the 
about 16,000; that in 1841, which was appointed period of four months. It would 
after the first Act came into operation, then be the duty of the registrar to trans- 
the mortality from this cause was reduced mit a list of these to the board of guar- 
to 6,316, and that, taking the average of dians, who should give notice to the pa- 
years, the mortality had since been be- rents, which notice, he imagined, would in 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 yearly. Compar- general prove sufficient for the accomplish- 
ing this country with others where vacci- ment of the object he had in view. He also 
nation was universally practised, he found proposed to give the boards of guardians 
that in Austria, out of 1,000 deatls, power to defray the charges of prosecution 
sixty-seven were attributable to small-pox for non-compliance with the law out of the 
before the introduction of vaccination, and poor rates. Further, at present, when 
that that number had afterwards been re- | boards of guardians made contracts with 
duced to six. In Trieste, 141 out of their public vaccinators they were required 
1,000 deaths were attributable to small- * have the approval of the Poor Law 
Mr. Walpole 
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Board. That authority he proposed by the | 
Bill to transfer to the General Board of 
Health, and chiefly with the view that the 
General Board of Health might take the 
necessary measures for securing compe- 
tency in the public vaccinators. They 
might require, previous to any new ap- 
pointment, a certificate that the vaccina- 
tor had practised in a vaccinating institu- 
tion, and was well acquainted with the 
appearance of a true vaccine vesicle, or 
some other guarantee that he knew the 
business he was about to undertake. He 
also proposed to slightly increase the vac- 
cination fee to the public vaccinators. 
It was admitted, he believed, that the 
present minimum of Is. 6d. was too low; 
and as 2s, 6d. was the sum usually 
paid in many unions, he proposed to raise 
the minimum to that amount. Objections 
had been urged against making vaccina- | 
tion compulsory ; but it was right to pro- | 
tect infants from being exposed to 50 | 
dangerous a disease, and from becoming | 
centres of contagion, and he did not think, | 
that, regard being paid to experience and to | 
the example of other countries, Parliament | 
would be now prepared to take a retro- | 
grade step and to diminish the security | 
against small-pox. He begged, therefore, | 
to move the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was true that | 
the principle of this measure had already | 
been assented to by Parliament, but some | 
of the details were very objectionable. | 
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men was probably one great reason why 
the operation was so much complained of. 
The present system of compelling mothers 
to leave their homes and take their children 
to the vaccinator was a very inconvenient 
one, and some consideration should, he 
thought, be given to this point in Com- 
mittee. Then, again, the provision by 
which the Board of Health was to certify 
who were competent to fill the office of 
vaccinators was very objectionable, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw it. 

Mr. J. EWART said, he should not 
oppose the Bill, but would suggest that 
the registrars should have an increase of 
remuneration for the increase of labour it 
would entail on them. 

Mr. MICHELL said, that, had not vae- 
cination been introduced small-pox would 
scarcely be heard of at the present day. 
Vaccination for the last few years had en- 
couraged small-pox ; for people, when vac- 
cinated, fancied they were protected, went 
where small-pox was rife, got infected, and 
became, in consequence, propagators of 
the disease. Statistics proved that during 
the last twelve years small-pox had been 
increasing on the Continent, and the hon. 
Member for Leitrim (Mr. Brady) had shown 
that in Sweden and Denmark, where vac- 
cination was compulsory, there had been 
more eases than in France and Belgium, 
where it was not compulsory. He there- 
fore hoped the House would not allow the 


Two conflicting authorities would be set | Bill to pass. The people of England were 
up—the Poor Law Board and the Board of | not prepared to receive a Bill like the one 


Health. Now that, he considered, would | now before the House. He had that day 
be a most inconvenient arrangement, and, | presented several petitions against the mea- 
5 ’ | 
therefore, in Committee he should strike | sure. The real object of this amended Bill 
out all which related to the Board of | was to retain in the hands of the Board of 
Health, and leave the question—as it| Health a very large sum. A more arrant 
ought to be—in the hands of the boards | job was never perpetrated. But, if the 
of guardians and the Poor Law Board. | Bill should pass, he admitted it was only 
There had certainly been a good deal of | just that the fee to the medical men should 
dissatisfaction throughout the country as| be increased as was proposed to be done. 


to the mode in which vaccination had been | 
performed. In his own neighbourhood, 
for example, the poor people complained 
that all sorts of eruptions had made their 
appearance upon their children after the 
forced vaccination they had had to undergo; ' 
and though this might have nothing to do 
with the vaccination the poor could not be 
so persuaded. Such being the case, he 
was glad to see a provision for increasing 
the fees to be paid to the vaccinator for, 
as work badly paid was generally ill-done, 
the small remuneration given to medical 





It would, however, impose a tax of 
£100,000 a year upon the people. The 
Board of Health would have the power of 
re-vaccinating every person in the kingdom. 
If that were not intended, why give the 
Board that power? The Royal Jennerian 
Society was altogether opposed to this 
measure. Dr. Gregory, one of the first 
medical authorities in the kingdom, and 
who was at the head of the Small-pox 
Hospital for a great many years, said that 
the most perfect vaccination afforded no 
guarantee against infection, and he doubted 
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its usefulness. By the Registrar Gene- 
ral’s Report, it appeared that out of 432 
deaths from small-pox 135 were cases in 
which the parties had been previously vac- 
cinated. On board the Constitution fri- 
gate there were fifty-nine cases of small-pox, 
and out of those fifty-nine no less than fifty- 
four had been previously vaccinated. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Gregory, there were, between 
the years 1824 and 1835, 3,839 cases of 
small-pox at the hospital over which he 
presided, 3,093 of which were after vac- 
cination. He had statistics showing that 
cases of small-pox after vaccination had 
been increasing all over Europe. His ob- 
jection to vaccination, then, was, that, in 
the first place, it gave no sort of protection 
against small-pox; and, in the second 
place, it induced paralysis, leprosy, and 
other diseases. An hereditary disease 
might be conveyed by vaccination. There 
was another reason why he was opposed to 
the system, and that was that vaccination 
very often caused death; and Parliament 
had no right to authorise any Board of 
Health to go into a man’s house and say 
to him, ‘‘ You shall submit to have a 
disease conveyed to you which may imperil 
your life.’’ He believed there was no doubt 
that the small-pox left the patient more 
healthy than before, often curing the 


King’s evil; and, upon high medical au- 
thority, he was justified in saying that 
vaccination was no protection against small- 
pox, but, on the contrary, frequently entail- 


ed the most loathsome diseases. For him- 
self he would much sooner have the disease 
of small-pox than the diseases produced by 
vaccination. The doctors of foreign coun- 
tries—especially those of America—showed 
that many dangerous diseases were pro- 
duced by vaccination, and doubted whether 
it was not a greater evil than the small- 
pox. In all the continental towns cases of 
vaccination ending fatally had increased 
during the last three or four years. He 
objected to giving a compulsory power to 
enter into people’s houses to vaccinate 
them against their will, for in one case out 
of three the children were inoculated with 
some virus conveying scrofula or some dis- 
ease taken from another person. But for 
this Bill, if a person were vaccinated 
against his will and death ensued, it would 
be legal murder, or manslaughter at least. 

Mr. BRADY said, he considered that 
the subject should be placed under the 
care of the Board of Health. So far from 
agreeing with his hon. Friend (Mr. Mi- 


Mr. Michell 
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chell) he felt with the majority of the 
medical men in Europe, that vaccination 
was, generally speaking, a safe and effect- 
ive prophylactic against small-pox. He 
should support the Bill, but he should pro. 
pose some Amendments in Committee. 

Mr. BARROW said, he objected to the 
bureaucratic and compulsory features of 
the Bill. The boards of guardians were 
representatives of the great body of the 
people, and he quite agreed with his hon, 
Friend (Mr. Michell) that they were not 
likely to assist the Government in carrying 
out the measure. He would warn the right 
hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. Cowper) 
that the people would not submit to the 
introduction of a new power over the guar- 
dians of the poor. He should object to 
any measure the object of which was to 
inflict a disease upon any human creature 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the compulsory clauses of the existing Act 
had never been objected to; but did he 
ever hear of a case in which any one had 
attempted to inflict a penalty under its 
provisions? The right hon. Gentleman 
might be quite certain that those who 
voluntarily served the office of guardian 
would never consent to be made common 
informers. He protested against the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, but he would 
divide the House. Before it arrived at its 
third reading, however, the Government 
would hear more of it; and he trusted 
that he should have the pleasure of seeing 
it rejected. If the compulsory principle 
were good for anything, why did they not 
seek by its means to prevent a disease 
which was not dissimilar in name from that 
which formed the subject of the present 
measure, and which was the result of 
crime ? 

Mr. MIALL said, he must likewise pro- 
test against the Bill, but on very different 
grounds. He believed that vaccination 
was a most valuable prophylactic; but 
making it compulsory had led to a care- 
lessness in its use. The result had been 
a great deterioration in the vaccine lymph 
in use, and a consequent increase in the 
deaths from small-pox. If that principle 
were to be carried out we should be having 
a department set up for the purpose of 
inquiring into the health of every person 
every morning, and of prescribing what 
medicine he should take during the day. 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1856. 


Mixuts.] Pusric Bri. —2* 
(Greenwich and Chelsea), 


Out-Pensioners 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


—_ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 1, 1856. 


Minotes.] New Memszer Sworn.—For Lyming- 
ton, Edward John Hutchins, esq., having em- 
braced the Roman Catholic Religion, took and 
subscribed the Oath required to be taken and 
subscribed by Roman Catholics, 

Pusric Bitts.—1° Nawab of Surat; London 
Corporation; Scotch and Irish Pauper Re- 
movals; Public Works; Public Works (Ire- 
land). 


THE CASE OF COLONEL HARNESS— 
QUESTION. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON 
asked if it were true that Colonel Har- 
ness, Deputy Inspector General of Forti- 
fications, had been removed from that mi- 
litary office, in consequence of depart- 
mental misunderstanding with the Chief of 
the Civil Staff of the Ordnance ? 

Mr. MONSELL: I regret to state that 
the line Colonel Harness thought proper to 
adopt with reference to myself in the dis- 
charge of his civil duties as Deputy In- 
spector General of Fortifications has in- 
duced my noble Friend, Lord Panmure, to 
consider that it was not for the interest of 
the public service that Colonel Harness 
should continue to hold that office. It is 
nevertheless only just to Colonel Harness 
that I should add, that both Lord Pan- 
mure and myself entertain the highest 
opinion of his ability as a military engi- 
neer, and my noble Friend has, in conse- 
quence, recommended to the Commander 
in Chief to appoint him to one of the most 
important offices in the service, namely, 
the command of the Royal Engineers at 
Malta. 

CoLtoxe, DUNNE inquired what was to 
be done with the senior engineer officers at 
Malta ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that was not a 
question that came under his cognisance ; 
but he could assure the hon. and gallant 
Officer that no point of etiquette of that 
sort would in any case be allowed to stand 
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in the way of the appointment of the most 
able men to fill military offices of high re- 
sponsibility and trust. 


Australia— Question. 


PUBIC EXECUTIONS—QUESTION. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX inquired of 
Sir George Grey, whether his attention 
had been directed to the circumstances 
which are alleged to have occurred at the 
execution of T. Bousfield on Monday last; 
and, if so, whether he would undertake to 
institute an immediate inquiry into the case ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had seen 
with great regret, in the morning papers 
that day, the statement to which the noble 
Lord referred, and immediately on reading 
it had directed a communication to be made 
to the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, the 
persons upon whom the law imposed the 
duty of carrying the’ sentence of death into 
effect, calling upon them to make a report 
of the whole circumstances of the case. 
He had not received that report ; and in- 
deed he could hardly have done so, as there 
had not been time enough to prepare it. 

Mr. BIGGS inquired whether there. was 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment to substitute private executions with- 
in the walls of the prison, as was the prac- 
tice in the United States, for the present 
mode of executing criminals in public ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY replied that Go- 
vernment had no such intention. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AUS- 
TRALIA—QUESTION, 

Sir JOUN PAKINGTON, referring to 
a memorial presented some time ago to the 
Treasury from the Australian Society on 
the above subject, observed that attached 
thereto were certain statistical statements 
and plans which the memorialists were 
anxious should be in the hands of the 
Members. He wished to know whether 
there would be any objection to lay them 
upon the table. 

Mr. WILSON said, he did not think 
there would be any objection to the memo- 
rial and the plan which accompanied it 
being laid upon the table, though such a 
proceeding would, he considered, be in- 
jurious to the object the Australian Colo- 
nies had in view. It would not be con- 
venient, or facilitate that object, that the 
Government having published to the world 
that they were ready to receive tenders up 
to a certain day, should reopen the ques- 
tion in order to receive a fresh scheme 
after the time at which the tenders were to 
| be sent in had expired, 
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Mr. LINDSAY asked what steps had | 


been taken with regard to the conveyance | 
of the mails to the Australian Colonies ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that in accordance | 
with the Resolution of the House, tenders | 
had been advertised for by the Admiralty, | 
and six offers were the result. These ap- | 
plications were at the present moment | 
under the consideration of the Postmaster | 
General, and when the subject had been 
fully deltberated upon, the result would be 
made known to the House. 


SALARIES OF COUNTY COURT JUDGES. 

Mr. ROEBUCK, in rising to move an | 
humble Address to Her Majesty, praying | 
Her Majesty to give directions to the Lords 
of the Treasury that hereafter, in order to 
maintain the dignity and independence of 
the County Court Judges, they shall cause | 
to be paid to the said Judges a salary equal | 
in amount to all, and permanently fixed at 
£1,500 per annum, expressed a hope that | 
this important question, which was one in 
which the public generally were interested, 
would not suffer prejudice from the un- 
popularity of the humble individual who 
had undertaken it. The interests of justice | 
were deeply involved in the adoption of the 
Resolution he intended to move; and if it 
were supposed that he had any personal 
object in bringing it forward, and was fol- 
lowing it out by seeking his own personal 
interest, the House would probably be dis- 
abused of that impression by the course 
he would adopt before he resumed his seat. 
It was fit that he should begin by briefly 
recounting the pregnant history of our 
County Courts as they now existed. The 
person who first propounded to Parliament 
the establishment of these tribunals was | 
Lord Brougham, to whom the country was | 
greatly indebted for his valuable labours 
in the cause of juridical reform. That 
noble and learned Lord, when Lord Chan- 
cellor, proposed to introduce a Bill into 
the other House for the purpose of esta- 
blishing County Courts; but the opposition 
he then encountered was too great for him, 
and it was reserved for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Chairman of Ways and 
Means Committees in that House (Mr. 
FitzRoy) to carry that desirable object 
into effect, and it was ultimately achieved 
by the passing of the 9 & 10 Vict. ec. 95. 
That Act gave these Courts a jurisdiction 
up to £20, and directed the payment of 
fees to the Judges, with power for the 
Crown to grant salaries not exceeding 


£1,200 in lieu of fees. By the 10 & 11 
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Vict. ec. 102, jurisdiction in insolvency 


County Court Judges. 


and protection cases was transferred from 


the country commissioners to the Judges 
of County Courts in the country circuits; 
and the Judges of those tribunals were 
declared incapable of sitting in Parlia- 
ment. The 13 & 14 Vict. c. 61, ex- 
tended their jurisdiction to £50, and even, 
by the consent of the parties, to any 
amount, including the trial of title to real 
estates; and it also transferred to the 
Lords of the Treasury the power origi- 
nally given to the Crown to direct pay- 
ment of the salaries of these Judges. 
The 14 & 15 Vict. ec. 52, authorised the 
Judges of country circuits to grant war- 
rants for the arrest of absconding debtors, 
on affidavit, for debts of any amount above 
£20. The 14 & 15 Vict. c. 100, em- 
powered the County Court Judges to direct 
the prosecution of witnesses for perjury, 
and to commit for trial in default of bail. 
The 15 & 16 Vict. ec. 54, while de- 


| barring these Judges from practising in 


their profession, provided that they should 
receive salaries not exceeding £1,500 nor 
less than £1,200. He cited these facts 
to show how year by year the business 
went on accumulating in the County 
Courts, until, in fact, a great part of the 
civil litigation of the country devolved 
upon them. The 16 & 17 Vict. ¢. dl 
(the Snecession Duty Act), gave a power 
of appeal from assessments to those Courts 
where the sum at issue was not above 
£50. By the Customs’ Consolidation Act 
a similar power of appeal was given in 
cases of conviction up to the amount of 
£100 penalty; while by the Charity 
Trusts Act jurisdiction in charity trust 
cases, where the income did not exceed 
£30 per annum, was likewise vested in 
Judges of County Courts. The Common 
Law Procedure Act, 17 & 18 Vict. c. 
125, also authorised the Judges of West- 
minster Hall to refer causes involving 
questions of account to the County Court 
Judges. By the Friendly Societies’ Act 
Judges of County Courts were empowered 
to wind up the affairs of friendly societies. 
The House would see from this statement 
that there was hardly any subject involv- 
ing civil procedure which might not be 
brought before the County Courts. There 
was also, it must be remembered, this 
peculiarity in the jurisdiction of these 
Courts, that they were very seldom aided 
by juries, and not often by counsel ; that 
they adjudicated alone upon various mat- 
ters of law; that there was not, in the 
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majority of cases, any appeal against 
their decision, and that they exercised 
powers which were not always possessed 
by the Judges of Westminster Hall. 

The Resolution he intended to submit 
to the House, proposed, in the first place, 
to make the salaries of County Court 
Judges equal. There was, he believed, 
a singular opinion held in some quarters 
that the merit of a Judge was to be mea- 
sured by the number of cases he decided, 
and the amount of money which those 
cases involved; as if the great laws of 
this country were not dependent very often 
upon cases involving a very small amount. 


Why, the great question of ship money | 


turned upon a case which involved only 
20s., and that, perhaps, was the greatest 
case that had ever occupied our tribunals, 
If, therefore, you made the measure of a 
Judge’s capacity the amount of money 
involved in the cases he decided, you 
might find that the man who was called 
upon to decide in cases involving only a 
few shillings had been called upon to exer- 
cise greater judicial knowledge, greater 


judicial acumen, and greater powers of | 
mind and of temper than the Judge who | 
of | 


decided cases involving thousands 
pounds, A series of Judges having, 
then, been appointed throughout the coun- 
try to try certain cases, they ought to be 
men of equal ability, and if it was deter- 
mined to have men of equal ability the 
country was bound in honour and in jus- 
tice to remunerate them equally. In his 
opinion the salaries of County Court 
Judges ought in all cases to be fixed 
and equal, because the eases you called 
upon them to decide were of the same 
relative amount. He would, however, pass 
by that and proceed to the next pvint, 
which was still more important—namely, 
that the salaries of the Judges should be 
permanently fixed. He was sure it would 
be universally admitted that, ever since 
the Revolution, the judicial officers of this 
country had been distinguished for their 
independence. By a law passed in the 
reign of William III. the Judges were 
rendered independent of the Crown; and 
80 great was the jealousy entertained lest 
the Judges should be in any measure sub- 
jected to the influence of the Crown, that 
it was now the custom for Judges to go to 
Court to pay their respects to the Sove- 
reign only once, and that was upon their 
appointment. This was in itself a small 
matter, but it was significant. But the 
County Court Judges were brought hat in 
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hand to the Treasury. One of the Acts 
of Pazliament to which he had before re- 
ferred provided that the salaries of those 
Judges should not be less than £1,200 or 
more than £1,500, the apportionment of 
the amount being left in the hands of the 
Treasury. The County Court Judges—the 
most important Judges of this country— 
were therefore required to bow down to 
the Treasury benches for the increase of 
their salaries from £1,200 to the maximum 
of £1,500 a year. As an illustration of 
this he would mention what had occurred 
to himself. It happened to him once, in 
the days when Lord Melbourne was Prime 
Minister, to have a grievance. He went 
| to Lord Melbourne, and he should not 
| easily forget the observations of that noble 
| Lord :—* It’s all very fine,” said Lord 
| Melbourne, ‘‘to call me Prime Minister ; 
‘but why don’t you go to Johnny?” He 
|(Mr. Roebuck) had no desire to ‘‘ go to 
Johnny;” he made his application to Lord 
Melbourne, and the accuracy of that noble 
Lord’s opinion was proved by the fact 
that, as he never made his application to 
‘** Johnny,” his grievance remained unre- 
dressed. It was all very well to say that 
these questions of salary were decided by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the 
First Lord of the Treasury, but the man 
who really settled those matters was the 
Secretary of the Treasury. He would 
ask the House what they would think of 
the honour and independence of the Judges 
of this country if the Judges of any court 
should have to bow down to the Secretary 
of the Treasury? He would presently 
have to charge that hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Wilson) with something like a dereliction 
of duty, and he would make the charge 
in plain terms, that neither the hon. Gen- 
tleman nor the House might misunder- 
stand it. Before he stated the charge, 
however, he would entreat the House to 
consider what honourable and learned men 
would be likely te undergo before they 
would go cap in hand to the hon. Gentle- 
man. It was his (Mr. Roebuck’s) fate to 
have a brother-in-law who was a County 
Court Judge, and who received the ap- 
pointment, without any application or soli- 
citation of his own, from the late Lord 
Truro. That gentleman came within every 
rule laid down by the Treasury, or rather 
by the hon. Member for Westbury (Mr. 
Wilson), which would entitle him, as a 
County Court Judge, to the maximum 
salary ; but he was carefully passed over. 


He (Mr. Roebuck) put a Motion on the 


County Court Judges. 
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Notice-book, which he was told by the 
Speaker he could not move, as it was 
contrary to the rules of the House. Well, 
the hon. Member for Westbury came to 
him one day and said, ‘‘ What becomes of 
your Motion to-morrow?”’ He (Mr. Roe- 
buck) replied, ‘* You know as well as I do 
that I cannot move it.” ‘‘ Well,” said 
the hon. Member for Westbury, “ that 
being the case, now I will tell you some- 
thing. Your brother-in-law”—he (Mr. 
Roebuck) had never spoken to the hon. 
Gentleman about his brother-in-law—“ has 
been for some time within the rule by 
which he is entitled to the maximum 
salary, but as your Motion was on the 
books he has not been appointed to that 
salary.”’ Now, what did this case show ? 
It showed clearly that in the apportion- 
ment of the salaries of County Court 
Judges circumstances were regarded which 
ought to have no influence upon such ar- 
rangements. What had the fact of his 
(Mr. Roebuck) being brother-in-law to 
a County Court Judge to do with the 
salary that Judge should receive? Why, 
the miserable self-complacency of the hon. 
Member for Westbury was hurt, and there- 
fore justice was not done to a County Court 
Judge because he was his (Mr. Roebuck’s) 
brother-in-law. But that was not all. In 
a Treasury Minute of the 23rd of August, 
1853, with reference to the principle upon 
which the maximum salary should be al- 
lowed to County Court Judges, he found 
the following passages :— 


“The number of causes tried cannot be con- 
sidered as a criterion of the labour which falls on 
the Judge, as the amount of labour required in 
country districts in travelling from court to court 
must be set against the greater number of causes 
tried in the metropolitan and other urban cir- 
cuits. Jt is, therefore, only by considering the 
amount of the different labours peculiar to each 
circuit that the labour of the Judge can be esti- 
mated, and, when such an estimate of each circuit 
is made, the difficulty remains of determining 
which of the labours required by the Judges 
should be considered as the most laborious, so as 
to be able fairly to decide in which of the different 
circuits the duties are the heaviest.” 


In a Treasury Minute dated October 6, 
1854, there was the following very re- 
markable statement :-— 


“ The statement annexed to this minute shows 
the plaints entered, the causes tried, the Judges’ 
fees, and the amount sued for in each circuit for 
the years 1852 and 1853, and the average for such 
years ; and, these elements of the business done 
in the Courts having been aggregated in each 
circuit, as the best test which my Lords can 
adopt, the different circuits stand in relation to 
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each other in the following order with reference to 
the aggregate amount of such elements in each,” 


Then followed a list of circuits, and the 
maximum salary was awarded to the 
Judges of the fifteen circuits first named. 
The Judge of the sixteenth circuit was his 
brother-in-law. It might be said that there 
was good reason for stopping there, and 
he did not accuse the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury of dealing with 
the interests of the country as if he were 
influenced by feelings against men who 
were unpopular in themselves. He did 
not say so. But it should be remembered 
that the County Court Judges were placed 
in a certain order for appointment to the 
maximum salary, and that the first fifteen 
were appointed. Well, it might have been 
supposed that the next Judge to whom the 
maximum salary was awarded would have 
been the sixteenth on the list. No such 
thing. No. 17 was the next, 19 the next, 
28 the next, 37 the next, and 49 the next. 
So that, in fact, after the first fifteen, the 
appointments were made like the occur- 
rences of a sickman’s dream. Could it 
be said that No. 16 was passed over by 
mistake ? He apprehended not. Was not 
the number of causes entered larger in the 
case of No. 16 than in that of No. 49? 
Certainly it was. There was also more 
travelling, and the amount of fees was 
greater. Upon what ground, then, was 
No. 16 passed over? It could not be said 
that the Treasury authorities were not ac- 
quainted with the facts, for Mr. Falconer, 
the Judge to whom he alluded, made fre- 
quent applications to the Treasury, feeling 
that there was a slur cast upon him. He 
knew Mr. Falconer well; he had great 
affection for him, and knew that the paltry 
sum in question was not that which agitated 
his mind, but the conviction that he was 
a marked man among his brethren. His 
brethren knew him to be a distinguished 
Judge; they knew that he did more work 
than almost any other Judge in the coun- 
try, and yet they saw him passed over by 
the Treasury. Why? There must be some 
reason. The world at large did not know 
the reason, He eould guess it, and the 
Secretary to the Treasury knew that he 
could. It was not that the hon. Gentle- 
man was told by his superiors to do so and 
so, but there were certain minds so con- 
stituted that they easily found out what 
their superiors desired, and no matter what 
the dirty work might be, they were ready 
to do it. He held in his hand a letter 
addressed by Mr. Falconer to the Lords of 
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the Treasury on the 19th of February, | clerks for appointing them to their offices. 
1855. It passed in review every one of | The first time that Mr. Falconer heard of 
the grounds which the Treasury authori- | the transaction was, when he was told that 
ties had assumed as those upon which they | one of the clerks objected to have his dis- 
were to determine the right of a Judge to | trict divided, because he had paid Mr. Mor- 
a larger salary, and the writer showed that | ris for it. Here, then, was a clear case of 


on each particular point he was better enti- corruption, and of selling judicial offices 
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tled to an increase than many of those who 
had been promoted. Such being the case, 
what opinion would be formed out of doors? 
If a man in his position, with a full know- 
ledge of all that was passing before him, 
came to the conclusion that the Secretary 
to the Treasury had passed over a worthy 
Judge from political reasons, what would 
be the opinion of the public on the sub- 
ject? Did anybody believe that it would be 
supposed that the Judges were beyond cor- 
rupt influences ? Would it be supposed that 
the Office of the Treasury, which was pe- 
culiarly interested in the dirty work of 


; somewhere. He wanted some explanation 
| of it, and he asked whether, if these facts 
could be clearly proved, it was so very 
plain that the House had done wisely in 
giving to the Treasury the power of fixing 
| the remuneration of County Court Judges? 
| He called upon the House to do away with 
this mischief, by at once fixing the salaries 
of the Judges and rendering them perma- 
nent. Thus he got rid of the second part 
of his Resolution. 

He would now come to the third point, 
which was to the effect that the salary of 
| County Court Judges should be fixed by 





Parliamentary elections, and which could | Act of Parliament at £1,500 a year. He 
be proved to have slighted a Judge for | had stated his belief that County Court 


political reasons, and to have mixed itself 
up with that which was most degrading to | 
human nature, could be corrupt in one 
ease and pure in another? Not at all. It; 
would be supposed —it was supposed — 
that Parliamentary influence governed its | 
conduet in all cases, and that Judges were | 
appointed and promoted, not on account of 
their merits, but upon political considera- 
tions and the connections they possessed. 
But he had another case to state to the 
House. A certain Mr. Morris was at one 
time sole County Clerk for the circuit of 
Glamorganshire, and he was also a great 
electioneering man in the same district. 
He was clerk to all the Courts in the Gla- 
morgan district. He grew tired of his 
work as clerk, and went up to the Trea- 
sury and there entered into certain terms, | 
the result of which was as follows :—For | 
the sum of £400 a year he resigned his | 
office, and the Treasury—such was his 
own statement—gave him authority to ap- 
point full, not assistant clerks for the dif. | 
ferent courts in Glamorganshire, although | 
the right to make such appointments be- | 
longed to the Judges. Mr. Morris exer- 
cised the power thus given to him; and | 
when, some time afterwards, the Govern- 
ment expressed a wish to divide certain of | 
the districts to which he had appointed | 





Judges were the most important Judges 
in the country. His reason for saying so 
was, that they decided upon the cases of 
the poor; that they disposed of a multi- 
tude of causes; and in many of the cir- 
cuits had reduced the business of the other 
Judges to almost nothing. On the last 
Weish circuit the Judge had one case, 
which engaged his attention the greater 
part of one day, but he could come to no 
conclusion, and at last the question was 
referred for decision to a County Court 
Judge. A County Court Judge tried cases 
not by hundreds, but by thousands, and if 
he were right in ‘supposing that the inte- 
rests of the country were bound up, not 
with the amount of money involved, but 
with the number of causes tried and the 
class of persons engaged in litigation, then 
there could be no doubt that County Court 
Judges, whose peculiar duty it was to ad- 
minister justice to the poor, were the most 
important judicial officers in England, 
They had almost utterly excluded from 
business the courts of Westminster upon 
cireuit; they decided now in insolvency 
cases, in Admiralty cases, and, if parties 
chose, in cases of title. They did so at 
much less cost than the Judges of West- 
minster Hall. It was true that they did 
not surround themselves with troops of 


clerks, one of those functionaries remon- | javelin-men, and that they could not fine a 
strated, asserting that he had bought his | sheriff £100; but they attended to the 
situation from Mr. Morris, who, not con-/| business and interests of the country, and, 
tent with the £400 a year from the Trea- | high qualifications being demanded of them, 
sury as compensation for giving up his} we were bound to pay them liberally. A 
clerkship, had actually been paid by the| very curious observation— more curious as 
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coming from the Treasury bench —had 
been made upon this subject. ‘‘ Oh,”’ said 
the Secretary to the Treasury, ‘‘ we can 
get as many men as we like, to fill the 
office of County Court Judge—men quite 
up to the mark—for £1,200 a year.”” Let 
him apply the argumentum ad hominem. 
Did the hon. Gentleman suppose that many 
men could not be found in that House and 
elsewhere to do the dirty work of the Trea- 
sury for less than £2,500 a year? So in 
the case of the Lord Chancellor, who had 
made a similar observation in the other 
House. Did anybody believe that scores 
of lawyers could not be discovered in West- 
minster Hall quite as capable as Baron 
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Cranworth to perform the duties of Lord | 
Chancellor for one-half of £10,000 per | such a position as to be able to mix in the 
annum? And did the Chancellor of the | society of the gentry of his country. Now 
Exchequer imagine that there were not |he would ask what was the ordinary in- 


hundreds of men, as able financiers as 
himself, ready to do his work for much 
less than £5,000 a year? That, then, was 
not a criterion. The criterion was the 
custom of the country. Now, County Court 
Judges were expected to mingle with coun- 
try gentlemen—to take a position in so- 
ciety—and they were esteemed for the 
station they held. It was of the highest 
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to apportion to them such a sum as would 
place them above suspicion, above the 
breath of calumny, and above the anxie- 
ties and the meanness of the world. When 
the County Court Judges were first ap- 
pointed with the maximum salary of 
£1,200 a year, they were permitted to 
practise their profession; but when the 
maximum of £1,500 a year was given, 
they were deprived of the liberty of un- 
dertaking private practice. That was a very 
proper provision, if the Judges were other- 
wise adequately remunerated, because he 
thought that no man in the position of a 
County Court Judge should exercise his 
profession at the bar. If that was so, the 
County Court Judge should be placed in 
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come of a country gentleman? Perhaps it 
was difficult to fix it; but he would ask 
whether £1,500 a year placed a Judge in 
a position above that which he ought to 
hold? He should be placed not only above 
the anxieties of the world, but above the 
meannesses of the world. He should not 
be obliged to watch his expenditure too 
narrowly, but then he should not be doing 


importance that those who administered | injustice to his children and his family. He 
justice to the poor should be above the | therefore appealed to the House to sup- 


every breath of suspicion. 
heard on circuit a prisoner object to being 
tried by any Judge but one in a red gown. 
The man fancied that justice would not be 
done to him if a ‘‘real Judge,” as he 
called him, did not try him. What was 
the meaning of that? Why, the prisoner, 
like all his class, felt that a Judge in a 
red gown, occupying a high and distin- 
guished position, which he lad attained by 





his talents, would be sure to do him jus- | 
tice, and he could not place the same con- | 


fidence in a man with a short wig and 
black gown. 
importance that County Court Judges, 
who were emphatically the Judges of the 


Hence it was of the greatest | 


He had himself} port the Resolution he had brought for- 


ward, and which he now begged to move. 
Lorp STANLEY said, that he had 
not much to add to the statement of the 
hoy. and learned Gentlemamwho had just 
sat down; more particularly as it was his 
intention to deal simply with the general 
question at issue, and not to enter into de- 
tails of a personal or private character. He 
would briefly state to the House the manner 
in which Parliament and the Government 
had dealt with the question of the payment 
of County Court Judges. When the office 
was first created in 1847, it was deter- 


|mined that the Judges should be paid by 


poor, should hold a high position in public | 


estimation. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Judges should be above the 
cares of this world, that their minds should 
be clear and competent for business, and 
that they should not be troubled by the 
anxieties of life, but should be really happy 
and comfortable while doing the service of 
the State. To that end, he contended 
that the maximum salary appointed by 
Parliament was not more than sufficient; 
and he asked the House, in justice to those 
men, and in consideration for the country, 
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fees ; but so soon as it was found that the 
fees amounted to a larger sum than had 
been anticipated, the Treasury took them 
into their own hands, and adopted the 
principle of payment by salaries. In 1848, 
the salary was fixed at an average of 
£1,000 a year in all cases, leaving still to 
the Judges the power of private practice. 
In 1852, consequent upon the popularity 
of the courts and the confidence reposed in 
them, an addition was made to the amount 
of salary, and, upon the allegation that 
the remuneration allowed was not propor- 


| tionate to the labour performed, an Act was 
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passed, changing the salary from an 
average of £1,000 a year in all cases to a 
varying scale, of which £1,500 was the 
maximum and £1,200 was the minimum. 
This increase, however, was more nominal 
than real, because the same Act which 
augmented the official salary of the Judge 
took from him his private practice, which 
had hitherto been a source of emolument. 
The consequence of the Act then passed 
was, that the salaries were made to 
fluctuate at the arbitrary discretion of the 
Treasury, because, although various at- 
tempts had been made to adopt something 
like a uniformity of proceeding, yet, when 
the system of fluctuating salaries was 
once admitted, it became extremely difficult 
to adopt any principle upon which the 
amount to be paid in different cases should 
depend. The Treasury, in their Minute, 
had themselves repudiated the idea at first 
suggested, that the amount of fees should 
form the sole measure of the salary to be 
given. The next test proposed was the 
number of causes tried; but the mere 
number afforded no test of the relative 
importance of the causes. Again, it was 


said that the collective amount involved in 
the causes tried should be taken as a guide; 
but it by no means followed that those 
causes which were pecuniarily of the most 


importance should be so in a legal point of 
view; because cases of a comparatively 
small amount might turn upon very 
complicated arguments, and furnish im- 
portant precedents, while others of a large 
amount might be easy of solution, and in- 
volve no legal difficulty. The only re- 
maining test was the number of days 
which each Judge sat, and the amount of 
travelling which he had to do. It was evi- 
dent, however, that that of itself must afford 
a very insufficient criterion of the amount 
of work done, and of the value of a Judge’s 
services. Taking all these tests together 
—the amount of fees, the number of 
causes tried, the number of days that a 
Judge sat, the amount of travelling that he 
did, and the aggregate sums sued for—some 
kind of vague and rough estimate might, 
perhaps, be formed of the importance of 
the labours of the different Judges; but, 
in any case, that estimate must necessarily 
be so vague and so rough that it could not 
altogether take from the judgment of the 
Treasury that character which now at- 
tached to it of being arbitrary in its appli- 
cation. He did not say that favouritism 
and partiality actually prevailed ; but the 
suspicion of them was almost as bad; and 
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that would always exist so long as the 
principle of graduation was persisted in. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
that the power of arbitrarily raising 
these salarics should not be left to the 
discretion of the Treasury, but that the sa- 
laries should henceforth be fixed by Act of 
Parliament, and should be equal in amount. 
Then came the question what that amount 
should be ; and that was one which might 
be better answered by an appeal to common 
sense and a reference to the salaries given 
in analogous cases than by argument. The 
present state of things was this — that, 
while of the sixty Judges the great 
majority received only £1,200, there were 
some to whom £1,500 was allowed, be- 
sides two receiving intermediate sums. 
It was clear that the highest paid could 
not be reduced; the alternative was to 
raise the rest to their level. If autho- 
rities on the subject were required, how- 
ever, he might cite the opinion of the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
| who, when Home Secretary, said that he 
' was inclined to think that the application 
of the rule proposed was by far too narrow, 
'and that the maximum salary should be 
:much more extensively granted, if not ex- 
}tended to all cases. Lord Brougham, 
_ again, had expressed his opinion that it was 
most inconsistent with the character of the 
judicial office and with the due administra- 
tion of justice that the Judges should be 
paid, as it were, by ‘‘ piece-work,” for it 
was manifest that the same high qualifica- 
tions, the same talent, the same industry, 
‘integrity, and high sense of honour were 
required in all Judges alike. In that 
, opinion Lord Campbell and the Lord Chan- 
-eellor had coneurred ; indeed there ap- 
peared to be among the heads of the legal 
profession but one opinion with regard to 
the propriety of laying down some definite 
‘rule on the subject, of adopting a uniform 
rate of payment, and of raising that rate 
to the maximum now granted. The busi- 
ness of the County Courts was increasing 
daily, the tendency of their legislation was 
to throw fresh duties on these Courts, and 
it was desirable that nothing should be left 
undone to increase the public confidence 
in them. The question was, not whether 
men might not be found to take the duty at 
a lower rate, but whether those men were 
fully qualified to discharge it. The duties of 
the Judges were onerous, and involved an 
amount of physical labour which rendered 
it injurious to select men advanced in years. 
But if they chose comparatively young 
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men, they must compensate them, not only 
for the practice which they actually relin- 
quished, but for that increased practice 
which they would expect if they remained 
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them, put an end to that system of pay- 
ment and substituted salaries. The fact 
is that the original Act contemplated pay- 
ment by salaries rather than by fees; but, 


longer at the bar ; and every professional |as at that period there existed no experi- 


man was apt to overrate his chances of | 


success. The County Court Judges sat in 
most cases without appeal; they had no 
long vacation ; many of them sat from 180 
to 200 days in the year; the labour of 
their office was not inferior to that of a 
barrister in large practice, and they had no 
promotion to look to. Under these cireum- 
stances, £1,500 a year was not too much, 
especially as the physical labour of travel 
was generally greatest in those districts 
where the amount of business was least. 
Upon those two grounds, then—first, that 
in his opinion the salaries of the County 
Court Judges should be fixed and certain, 
and, secondly, that they should be uniform, 
he had great pleasure in seconding the 
Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

«That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, That She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions to the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury, in order to maintain the 
dignity and independence of the County Court 
Judges, to cause to be paid to the said Judges 
a Salary equal in amount to all, and permanently 
fixed at £1,500 a year, being the maximum Salary 
which the said Lords Commissioners are em- 
powered by Act of Parliament to assign to them.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I very much 
regret, Sir, that the discussion of this 
subject should have been mixed up with 
questions of a personal nature, not indeed 
by the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
but by the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has proposed this Resolution; and I 
wish, before my hon. Friend rises to give 
that satisfactory answer which I am cer- 
tain he will be able to give to the charges 
which have been made against him with 
so much bitterness by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, to state the course 
which the Government has thought it to 
be its duty to adopt with regard to this 
subject. In so doing I shall carefully ab- 
stain from saying one word with regard to 
those personal charges, and I will simply 
state the decision of the Government after 
a careful consideration of the question 
upon its own merits. The noble Lord 
(Lord Stanley) has correctly stated that 
upon the establishment of County Courts 
the Judges were paid by fees; but he was 
not so accurate when he stated that the 
Government, when they found that the 
fees exceeded the amount anticipated by 


Lord Stanley 





ence as to the amount of fees which might 
be received, it was arranged that the Judges 
should receive fees at first, and it was 
provided that the Treasury should have 
the power of afterwards commuting them 
for salaries. After a time it was evident 
that the incomes of the Judges from the 
source of fees were very unequal, some 
receiving an amount that far exceeded 
due remuneration, while others received 
amounts totally inadequate; the payment 
by fees was therefore commuted into 
payment by salaries of £1,000 a year. 
At that time I held an opinion—and I 
have never since seen reason to alter it— 
which is embodied in the Resolution now 
before the House, namely, that the rate of 
payment should be uniform. At a sub- 
sequent period, namely, in 1852, by the 
Bill for amending the County Courts Act, 
introduced by the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chairman of our Committees of 
Ways and Means, it was proposed that 
the salaries of the Judges should be raised 
to a maximum of £1,500 a year and a 
minimum of £1,200, and that proposal 
was assented to by Parliament and by 
the Government of that day (the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Member for 
the University of Cambridge being Home 
Secretary), on the express understanding 
that there should not be an uniform pay- 
ment of £1,500, but that £1,500 should 
only be paid in those eases in which it 
might seem to those persons in whose 
hands the decision was left that that salary 
was fairly earned by the labour performed ; 
so that Parliament imposed upon the Trea- 
sury the duty of making the distinction in 
the salaries of the Judges; and that de- 
partment did not, as assumed by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, take it upon them- 
selves. I think that it would have been 
better to have at first absolutely fixed the 
amount of the salaries, because, notwith- 
standing the care and trouble which may be 
taken in considering, not the merits of the 
Judges—because in merit all ought to be 
looked upon as equal—but the labour im- 
posed upon them, it is impossible to avoid 
creating dissatisfaction in the minds of those 
whose salaries may be fixed at the lower 
rate. Owing to the complaints which 
have been made by Judges who have 
felt, and not unnaturally, that they were 
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wronged by being placed in a category 
different from others, the subject is one 
which has been fully considered by the 
Government, and we have approached the 
consideration of it with no narrow feelings 
of prejudice against the County Court 
Judges, for we fully recognise the value 
of their services—a value proved by several 
years of experience ; and I can also say that 
the Government are of opinion that it would 
be ill-judged economy to pay those gentle- 
men in a manner that would not be ade- 
quate to secure the services of men of 
sufficient qualification, or which would not 
place them in that social position which 
they ought to oceupy. A Commission 
was appointed some time ago to inquire 
into the operation of the County Courts, 
and a Bill embodying many of the re- 
commendations contained in the Report 
of that Commission has been laid before 
the other House of Parliament. In con- 
sidering that Bill the attention of the 
Government has been direeted to the 
question of the salary, and in the Bill 
to which I have referred we do recognise 
the principle that the salaries of judicial 
officers should be fixed and secure, and 
not varying or dependent on the diseretion 
of the Treasury, and we have therefore 
proposed that the provisions of the Act 
of 1852 should be altered. The next ques- 
tion which arises is, whether or no these 
salaries should be all equal. Now, to say 
that they should all be made equal at onee, 
is tantamount to saying that every County 
Court Judge shall receive £1,500 a year. 
But, looking at the nature of the duties 
performed, the question as to what would 
be a fair salary if we were to commence 
de novo has been fully considered by the 
Lord Chancellor, whose opinion from his 
position is entitled to the greatest weight, 
and he has arrived at the conclusion that 
£1,200 a year, in addition to travelling 
expenses, is a salary sufficiently large to 
secure the services of the most competent 
men from Westminster Hall, and to ensure 
to them the social position proper to them. 
We propose, therefore, in that Bill to fix 
the salary at £1,200 a year, in addition to 
travelling expenses; but we do not pro- 
pose to take away from those Judges who 
have now a larger salary the sum above 
£1,200 which they may possess during 
their tenure of office. I have now stated 
the eourse which the Government have 
felt it their duty to adopt, and the reasons 
which have actuated us. If we have been 
mistaken, it is for this House to correct the 
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mistake; but as there is a Bill before the 
other House of Parliament upon this sub- 
ject, which will eome down to this House 
at no distant period, and as there is also 
another Bill before the House imposing ad- 
ditional duties on the County Court Judges, 
I think that this House will be better able, 
when those Bills come to be considered, to 
deal with the subject than upon a consider- 
ation of the question as now presented, and 
I hope that the House will be induced to 
take that course, and not hastily pledge it- 
self to giving to all the County Court Judges 
a salary of £1,500 a year, in addition to 
travelling expenses, but to postpone any 
decision upon the subject. I should, per- 
haps, state here that the expenses of these 
Courts have hitherto been defrayed from 
the fees ; but, in accordance with the re- 
commendation of the Commission, the Bill 
now before the other House proposes that 
the fees paid by the suitors should be very 
largely reduced, the effect of which will 
be to throw a considerable burden upon 
the Consolidated Fund. The Government 
had, therefore, to consider what, under 
these circumstances, would be a fair ar- 
rangement with regard to the salaries of 
the County Court Judges, and they came 
to the conclusion that they should not be 
justified in proposing to impose upon the 
public an. additional burden of £15,000 
a year, which would be the case if the 
salaries were raised to the uniform rate of 
£1,500. No doubt, it would be far more 
satisfactory to the Lord Chancellor, within 
whose patronage these appointments come, 
if the County Court Judges should all re- 
ceive £1,500; and the Lord Chancellor 
could therefore have no motive in pro- 
posing an inadequate salary for these 
gentlemen; but the Government were 
actuated solely by a consideration of what 
was due to the public. I do not pretend 
to say that we may not have been mis- 
taken, but I will ask the House not hastily 
to assume that the payment to the County 
Court Judges is inadequate, but to decide 
only after due consideration of the ease. 
Not asking the House to negative the pro- 
posal of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
by asserting that £1,500 ought not to be 
given to all the Judges, but only to sus- 
pend their judgment until the Bill to 
which I have alluded comes before them 
and they are in a position to decide satis- 
factorily, 1 beg to move the previous 
question. 

Previous Question proposed, “ That that 
Question be now put.” 
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Mr. MORRIS said, he wished to offer 
some explanation of the case of the late 
clerk of the Glamorganshire County Court, 
who was not any relation of his, though 
he bore the same name with him. Mr. 
Morris, to whom the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) had referred, 
was a gentleman of high character and 
respectability, at the head of his profes- 
sion in that locality. The pension or an- 
nuity which he enjoyed for relinquishing 
the office was not sought for by himself; 
but the Government enabled clerks of 
County Courts to retire upon an annuity, 
and Mr. Morris consulted with him (the 
hon. Member) as to whether he should 
avail himself of that retirement. He (the 
hon. Member) accompanied Mr. Morris to 
the Treasury, where they met the hon. 
Member for Westbury (Mr. Wilson), who 
offered him a retiring allowance of £400 
a year. Mr. Morris at that time had an- 
other allowance or pension of £600 a year, 


which had been given to him upon another | 
|from metropolitan and county Judges. 


account, and he wished to be allowed the 
£400 a year in addition to retaining that ; 
but the hon. Member for Westbury was 
inexorable, and would not listen to it for a 
moment, bnt showed in that so much vigi- 
lance on behalf of the public interests, as 


fully maintained the character which he 


bore. There was not the semblance of a 
job, or of anything like corruption in the 
whole transaction, and he (Mr. Morris) 
believed that Mr. Falconer, the Judge of 
the Court, himself rendered to Mr. Morris 
considerable assistance in carrying it out. 
Mr. WILSON said, he was extremely 
sorry to intrude upon the House in a per- 
sonal matter of this kind, but he hoped 
hon. Members would feel that this Motion 
savoured much more of a private than of a 
public character. Perhaps, too, the House 
would be astonished to hear that he had 
received no intimation of the course which 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. Roe- 
buck) intended to take on this occasion; 
but, probably, after the frequent expe- 
riences of other hon. Gentlemen as to the 
course usually taken by the hon. and 
learned Member in this House, he ought 
not to feel surprised, or to complain of 
this. He (Mr. Wilson) was, however, able 
to give at once so simple, and, he hoped, 
so satisfactory an account of this matter, 
that he thought the hon. and learned 
Member would find he had taken nothing 
by his Motion. The speech of the noble 
Lord (Lord Stanley) had shown the ex- 
treme difficulty of the task which had been 
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imposed upon the Treasury by the Act of 
1852. There was an erroneous impression 
that such functions were undertaken at 
the desire of the Treasury itself, because, 
wherever discretionary powers were given 
by Act of Parliament in such matters as 
this, they must necessarily be reposed in 
the Treasury. But, in faet, such a dis- 
eretion imposed upon the department a 
most onerous and difficult task. According 
to the County Courts Act of 1852, the 
salaries of the Judges, as had alread 

been stated, were raised from £1,000 to 
£1,200 as a minimum, £1,500 being 
fixed as a maximum. About the end of 
the year, or in 1853, a pressure was put 
upon the Treasury, through the Home 
Office, by Judges, both metropolitan and 
county, who thought, from the amount of 
business transacted in their respective 
Courts, that they were entitledto the maxi- 
mum salary. In March, 1853, the Home 
Office addressed the Treasury upon the 
subject, forwarding fourteen memorials 


Upon looking into this matter, his right 
hon. Friend the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Gladstone) and himself felt 
it to be one of such extreme difficulty, in- 
volving so many elements of consideration 
in judging of the duties of the various 
Judges, that they were disposed in the 
first instance to refer it to the County 
Court Commission, then sitting. The Com- 
missioners, however, did not consider that 
the salaries of the County Court Judges 
came within the scope of their duties. 
They (the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and himself) then attempted to induce the 
Lord Chancellor to ask the Commission to 
take the subject into consideration, but in 
this also they failed ; so that, as they could 
not obtain higher and better authority 
than their own in deciding upon this pro- 
fessional question, they were themselves 
forced to undertake to discover a principle 
upon which the difference made between 
the respective salaries should rest. He 
would state, however, that throughout the 
investigation he (Mr. Wilson), and he be- 
lieved the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also, were not even aware of the names of 
the County Court Judges. For himself, 
he could say truly that, except one single 
Judge, Mr. Pollock, who presided over the 
Court at Liverpool, whose case stood out 
prominently from the others, he did not at 
that time know the name of one of the 
Judges with whom they were dealing, be- 
cause the practice was to deal with the 
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sixty circuits by numbers, so that the 
names of the Judges never formed a sub- 
ject of consideration. The whole of the 
various elements upon which the question 
of the respective salaries depended was 
drawn out in great detail. The first ele- 
ment of the comparison was the number of 
plaints ; but it was open to the objection 
that in populous districts a great number 
of plaints were opened merely to obtain a 
settlement of accounts, and did not come 
to trial. Then the number of trials did 
not necessarily indicate the importance of 
the business. The number of days’ sit- 
tings might be taken; but some of the 
Judges possessed a greater facility for dis- 
posing of business than others, and some, 
again, willingly underwent the labour of 
sitting more hours in a day than others 
did. Again, the amount of the fees did 
not furnish a satisfactory means of de- 
ciding ; it was rather an indication of the 
amount of business entered in the Court, 
than of the amount of work done by the 
Judge. The course taken, therefore, was 
that all these elements were aggregated 
together, and represented by numbers, in 
the different cases, and that a list was 
made of all the Judges, placing at the 
head of it those who had the highest num- 


bers, representing the aggregate of such 
elements of services and duties performed, 
and the fifteen Judges who appeared to 
have the largest amount of business, tested 
in this way, were to have the maximum of 


salary. When the elements he had de- 
scribed were thrown together, the highest 
was represented by 89,000, and the lowest 
by 16,000, so immense a difference was 
there between the amount of business re- 
spectively performed by the Judges. The 
numbers which represented the work done 
by the first fifteen came down gradually 
to 49,697, at which point there was a 
sudden fall of 5,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, therefore, decided that the number 
of 49,697, representing the services per- 
formed by the fifteenth Judge on the list, 
was the point at which the maximum salary 
of £1,500 a year should cease. He (Mr. 
Wilson) believed the right hon. Gentleman 
had no idea who the sixteenth Judge was, 
and certainly he had, himself, not the 
slightest conception that it was any rela- 
tive of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr, Roebuck), nor did he even know that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had a 
brother-in-law in such an office. The 
Treasury was soon, of course, inundated 
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with communications from those excluded, 
and amongst them one from Mr. Falconer. 
In passing the Minute raising the salary of 
the first fifteen, the Lords of the Treasury 
felt that there might be some cases which, 
from individual circumstances, might re- 
quire further consideration, and a passage 
was therefore inserted in it directing that, 
if any such case arose, its claims should 
be considered. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber had stated that very soon afterwards 
more Judges were added to the list of 
those who were to receive the maximum 
salary; and he said that No. 16 (being 
that of his brother-in-law) was passed over, 
and others below that number were se- 
lected. When the hon. and iearned Mem- 
ber attempted to make the [louse infer 
that Mr. Falconer was passed over because 
he was his brother-in-law, he did not make 
the statement in ignorance of what the 
circumstances really were, because the 
papers in his possession showed why Mr. 
Trafford, the Judge of the Birmingham 
County Court (who was No. 17 on the 
list), had had his salary increased. After 
the first Treasury Minute was issued, it 
was discovered that, in consequence of the 
abolition of two local Courts, Mr. Trafford’s 
duties had been greatly augmented. Had 
that fact been known at the time his name 
would have been included in the first Mi- 
nute which assigned the maximum salary. 
The hon. and learned Member further 
observed that three other County Court 
Judges had since been advanced to the 
highest salary—namely, Mr. Addison, Mr. 
Serjeant Dowling, and Mr. Dinsdale. 
But why? Since their appointment in- 
solvency cases had been superadded to 
their duties, which in number had far ex- 
ceeded those which had come before any 
other of the County Court Judges. The 
insolvency cases disposed of in 1854 by 
Mr. Addison were 714; by Mr. Serjeant 
Dowling, 294; and by Mr. Dinsdale, 123. 
Referring to these facts, and to the amount 
of other business performed by Mr. Addi- 
son and Mr. Serjeant Dowling, they were 
considered entitled to the maximum salary 
of £1,500, and, considering the extra 
business done by Mr. Dinsdale, the Trea- 
sury assigned to him an intermediate salary 
of £1,350. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had no excuse for making the 
charge on the ground of No. 16 having 
been passed over, because several other 
numbers lower in the list were also passed 
over before arriving at the circuits of Mr. 
Addison, Mr. Serjeant Dowling, and Mr. 
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Dinsdale. The charge of personality, 
therefore, was entirely unfounded. With 
regard to Mr. Falconer, he begged to say 
that he had never seen that gentleman in 
his life; but, from all he (Mr. Wilson) had 
heard, he believed him to be a man in the 
highest degree efficient for discharging the 
duties of a Judge. Mr. Falconer, like 
others who felt themselves to have a claim 
to be paid at the maximum rate, was not 
to be baulked by the first refusal, and 
once every six months the Treasury re- 
ceived a voluminous communication from 
him, as well as from other County Court 
Judges, urging his claim to the maximum 
salary. In 1855 he made a renewed appli- 
cation to be placed on the maximum scale, 
urging as the ground of his appeal that 
the business of his Court had materially 
increased. A Treasury Minute was passed 
on the 23rd of February, 1855, the con- 
eluding passage of which was in these 
terms :-— 


“ My Lords have given very careful considera- 
tion to the claims which, apart from any other 
special circumstances, have been made on account 
of increasing business. My Lords are prepared 
to admit that this is an element which cannot in 


future be lost sight of, but that any increase of 


the kind which applies to only one, or even two 
years, would not be sufficient to justify a change ; 
and that, before an increase of the salary of any 
Judge should take place on this ground, it should 
appear that the requisite inerease of business to 
justify it has extended over an average of at least 
the preceding three years.” 


At the close of 1855 Mr. Falconer again 
applied to the Treasury, representing that 
his duties had still further increased during 
the period since his former application, 
and in January of this year that gentleman 
addressed a memorial to the head of the 
Government, to the Home Office, and to 
the Lords of the Treasury, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that his business had con- 
tinued materially to increase, and that he 
thought he might be considered to come 
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matter, and to draw up a memorandum 
upon it, and rearrange all the tables for 
the past year; and he closed that memo- 
randum with the observation that there 
were now two Courts which he thought 
might be raised to the maximum salary, 
one of which was the Court of which Mr. 
Falconer was the Judge. This at least 
showed that there had been no negligence 
on the part of the Treasury as to what 
was going on with regard to these Courts, 
When Mr. Falconer’s memorial of January 
came before the Treasury, it had been al- 
most decided that his circuit should be 
added to the list of those receiving the 
maximum salary, on the very ground on 
which he himself put his claim—namely, 
that his duties had, upon an average of 
three years, come up to the point fixed by 
the Treasury Minute. Thus matters stood 
in the middle of January last. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Roebuck) had 
very frequently brought charges against 
the Government, and particularly against 
himself (Mr. Wilson), for having excluded 
Mr. Falconer from the maximum rate of 
salary on personal considerations. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had stated 
that, because Mr. Falconer was his brother- 
in-law, he had been precluded from receiv- 
ing the maximum salary of a County Court 
Judge. When Parliament met, this matter 
was brought under discussion in conse- 
quence of the Home Office having forward- 
ed to the Treasury a letter which Mr. 
Falconer had addressed to Sir G. Grey. 
But when the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield put a notice on the books that 
he should move for leave to introduce a 
Bill for revising the salaries of the Judges 
of the County Courts, and of fixing them 
at the uniform amount of £1,500 a year, 
it was impossible that the Government 
could proceed any further in the matter 
until that Motion should have been dis- 
posed of. If the Government had given 


within the rule laid down by their Lord-| Mr. Faleoner the maximum salary, any 


ships of having attained that average of 


|one would perceive that they would have 


business for three years which would en- | been open to the charge of having done so 
title him to be put upon the maximum | in consequence of the pending Motion of 


salary. 


ed to 13,000. 
for was £7,000, and in 1855, it increased 
to £17,000. Mr. Faleoner had represent- 
ed this to the Treasury in December last, 
previously to his sending the memorial to 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) and 
the Home Secretary. 


Mr. Wilson 


At that time he, 
(Mr. Wilson) had to look into the or 


In 1849 the number of plaints in| the hon. and learned Member, it having 
his Court was 5,000; in 1855 they amount- | 
In 1849 the amount sued | 


gone forth a fortnight before that Mr. 
Falconer had been previously excluded 
from receiving that salary because he was 
the brother-in-law of the hon. and learned 
Member, and that the Government were 
anxious to conciliate that hon. and learned 
Gentleman. Under these circumstances, the 
Government took what they thought to be 
the right course. They did not alter the in- 
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tention which they had previously entertain- 
ed; a Minute was drawn up embodying the 
purpose they had in view; but they allow- 
ed the matter to remain in a state of sus- 
pense until the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have made his Motion; be- 
cause, if the Motion were lost, the Govern- 
ment would still have the power to carry 
out its intention and assign to Mr. Falconer 
the maximum salary ; and if it were adopt- 
ed by the House, why, then, the Govern- 
ment would only be compelled to do what 
it had of its own will previously determined 
todo. When, the day before the Motion 
was to come on, he (Mr. Wilson) asked 
the hon. and learned Gentleman—and this 
affair would be a caution to him how he 
should communicate with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in future —what he 
intended to do about it; the hon. and 
learned Gentleman told him that the 
Speaker said he could not bring it on; 
upon which he (Mr. Wilson) replied, ‘I 
knew that ; but I thought you would make 
a speech on the subject, and I am now 
at liberty to state to you, with regard to 
the memorials which Mr. Falconer has 
sent, and which you yourself have person- 
ally supported with the Prime Minister, 
that the Treasury has passed a Minute, 


giving him the maximum salary to which 
he is entitled by the amount of business 


he performs.’’ Indeed, there was another 
reason why Mr. Falconer should have the 
maximum ; because the Government were 
about to add two more Courts to his 
circuit, on account of the increasing popu- 
lation of the district, besides the amount 
of business done in Mr. Faleoner’s Court 
having come up to what the Treasury con- 
sidered to be the proper limit. From that 
conversation till now, he (Mr. Wilson) 
never had the slightest communication 
with the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield, and he thought, in common’ 
courtesy, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
ought, if he had intended to put such a 
complexion on the matter, to have given 
him some notice. He could only repeat 
that, in the whole of these transactions, 
they had been guided by returns made by 
the proper authorities appointed to preside 
over this particular part of the business of 
the Treasury, and he believed that his 
right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) knew no more than he did the 
name of any gentleman to be affected by 
the decision until some agitation was got 
up with regard to Mr. Falconer’s case. 
He would now make one observation with 
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regard to Mr. Morris. He was charged, 
or, rather, the Treasury were charged, 
with some unusual and irregular proceeding 
with regard to compensation being given 
in that case. The circumstances were 
these. By the Act of 1852, it was enacted 
that in future every Court should have its 
own resident clerk. Formerly the clerks 
travelled with the Judges, and that was 
found to be inconvenient. It was, there- 
fore, proposed that any clerk who was 
desirous of giving up any of the existing 
Courts and keep to one should have com- 
pensation for such Courts as he gave up, 
with the privilege of appointing the per- 
sons to succeed him in those places. The 
Treasury consented to that. Mr. Fal- 
coner was a party to the arrangement— 
nay, more, the arrangement could not be 
made without Mr. Falconer’s consent, be- 
cause it was for him to appoint fresh 
clerks, and it was only by his consenting 
that Mr. Morris was enabled to perform 
those acts, and therefore it was by Mr. 
Falconer’s own action that this arrange- 
ment was made. He was bound to say 
that something had come to their know- 
ledge within the last week or two that Mr. 
Falconer would have done well to have 
informed them of before. They had been 
informed that money had passed between 
Mr. Morris and these clerks, They had 
written for information regarding it, and, 
when they received it, should act as cir- 
cumstances might require. He would 
only add upon the present occasion that 
he hoped the hon. and learned Gentleman 
would not retain the idea that the Treasury 
had been influenced by personal motives 


, in adopting the course which they had. 


Sin JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not propose to enter upon the personal 
differences between the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who made the Motion and the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down— 
his more immediate object was to suggest 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Sheftield whether, after the 
speech of the right hon. the Secretary of 
State (Sir G. Grey), it would not be un- 
necessary to press the Motion to a division ? 
The speech of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was very properly addressed to two 
distinct branches of the question—one as 
to the propriety of equalising the salaries 
of the Judges, and the other as to the 
amount at which they ought to be equal- 
ised. The first was, as he (Sir J. Paking- 
ton) believed, the more important of the 
two points, and the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary had distinctly an- 
nounced the intention of the Government 
to put an end to the difference which had 
hitherto existed, and to withdraw the in- 
vidious distinction now made between some 
Judges and other of their learned brethren. 
That was a concession wisely made, and 
one that was much required. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in his speech had 
dwelt upon the variety and number of 
plaints, and the difficulty of deciding upon 
the principle of distinction to be adopted. 
He (Sir J. Pakington) conceived there was 
not only difficulty in drawing such distine- 
tions, but that positive injustice ensued 
from them. He had taken the case of 
four Judges who had been selected to re- 
ceive the higher salary of £1,500 per an- 
num, and had compared it with that of 
four other Judges who had been excluded 
from that maximum salary. He found that 
while the four Judges with the highest 
salary had sat in the aggregate 522 days 
and 2,460 hours, the four Judges not so 
favoured had sat 671 days and 3,926 hours, 
and in many more different Courts. That 
statement proved the unjust results of the 
course which had been pursued by the 
Treasury. One of the proudest boasts of 
this country was the high character for 
independence of its Judges; but that inde- 


pendence would be jeopardised if the Trea- 
sury were allowed to possess a power of 
drawing distinctions and of exercising pa- 


tronage of such a nature. Upon those 
grounds he thought it essential that the 
present system should cease. With regard 
to the second point—the amount at which 
the salaries should be equalised—he would 
submit to the hon. and learned Gentleman 
whether, in the present state of the ques- 
tion, it would be worth while to take a 
division on that point? As there was a 
Bill before the other House having for its 
object the equalisation of the salaries of 
County Court Judges, but at the minimum 
amount, he would submit that it would be 
as well to wait until that measure came 
before them, when it would be competent 
for the House to increase the amount to 
£1,500, a step which he was quite pre- 
pared to take. He would remind the Go- 
vernment that in the original Act there 
was not only a power to pay the Judges by 
salaries instead of fees, but also an indi- 
cation of what those salaries should be in 
the provision that they should not exceed 
£1,200 per annum. At that time the 
Judges were allowed to retain their pri- 
vate practice, a privilege withdrawn in 
Sir John Pakington 
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1852, when the salaries were increased to 
£1,200 as a minimum, and £1,500 as a 
maximum. It had been stated that the 
Lord Chancellor was of opinion that £1,200 
was a sufficient remuneration ; but against 
that opinion he (Sir J. Pakington) would 
appeal to the noble Lord the First Minis- 
ter (Viscount Palmerston), who, through 
the Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. 
FitzRoy), had avowed his belief that the 
maximum salary ought to be more exten- 
sively granted, if indeed it was not grant- 
ed to all County Court Judges. However, 
prepared as he was to vote with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman if the Motion were 
pressed to a division, he thought, under 
the circumstances, it would be advisable to 
await the measure which had been an- 
nounced as coming from the other House 
of Parliament. 

Sm GEORGE GREY explained, that 
the concession referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet was not now made for the first 
time. The Bill which he had mentioned 
proposed that all the Judges should be 
paid fixed salaries of the minimum amount 
now given, excepting only those Judges 
who were now actually in the receipt of 
the increased salaries, from whom no de- 
duction would be made. 

Sir GEORGE PECHELL disputed the 
accuracy of the distinction drawn between 
metropolitan Judges and their brethren in 
the rural districts. They were not nearly 
so hard worked as some of the provincial 
Judges, who were paid lower salaries. He 
found that while the Judge of the White- 
chapel County Court had sat only ninety- 
eight days, the Judge-of the Sussex Court 
had sat 19] days. He conceived the time 
had arrived when all such invidious dis- 
tinctions should be abolished. 

Mr. MALINS had derived great satis- 
faction from the result of the discussion, 
because he thought the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield had succeeded sub- 
stantially in the objects of his Motion. 
He entertained the strongest opinion that 
there ought to be uniformity of salary, and 
that the distinction made by the Treasury, 
though from the best possible motives, was 
an error of judgment. The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department having 
fully assented to the principle that there 
should be equality of salary, the only other 
point on which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield could desire to divide 
was, the amount of salary. In his opinion 
£1,500 a year was not too much for the 
duties required; and when the Bill came 
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down from the other House he should cer- 
tainly move that the salary be fixed at 
that sum if the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield did not do so. He concurred 
in recommending the hon. and learned 
Gentleman not to press his Motion at the 
present moment, and he trusted the noble 
Lord, when the subject was again before 
the House, would accede to what he was 
warranted in saying was the general feel- 
ing, that the County Court Judges should 
not receive less than £1,500 a year. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I feel compelled 
to say a few words on this subject in con- 
sequence of what has fallen from the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Malins) ; because, as it appears to me, he 
has delivered views upon the question en- 
tirely contradictory of one another. In 
the course of his speech he has insisted 
that the amount of the salaries shall be 
understood to be a perfectly open ques- 
tion ; and if he had stopped there I should 
have entirely concurred with him. But, 


so far from leaving the question open and 
leaving it free to us to express our opinions 
upon it, he congratulates the hon. and 
learned Member for Sheffield upon having 
virtually closed the question and com- 
pletely succeeded in all his points, in- 


cluding the increase of salaries to the 
maximum of £1,500 a year. I hope it 
will be understood that the amount of 
. salaries does remain an open question ; 
and I confess I think it most inexpedient 
that we should enter upon the arguments 
with respect to the amount of maximum 
salary, unless it be clearly understood that 
those who entertain an opposite opinion 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman are 
at liberty to enter, with all details, upon 
an exposition of the grounds of that opi- 
nion. I shall not now enter upon any 
such exposition, but shall content myself 
by saying in the most summary terms, 
that it appears to me the great question is 
whether, with a reconstruction of offices 
and an addition of other functions, we 
ought to make an alteration of salary ? 
But perfectly well knowing as I do the 
facility of finding fit men to occupy the 
position, fit men who eagerly seek it, fit 
men who are delighted at obtaining it— 
and that, too, when there was no prospect 
beyond the minimum salary of £1,200 a 
year—I think the question ought to be 
kept open for discussion, particularly when 
it is understood an early opportunity will 
be afforded, by the introduction of a mea- 
sure on the subject, of arguing that which 
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is a matter of no inconsiderable import- 
ance either to the Judges or to the ad- 
ministration of justice, or to the public, or 
to the whole body of public servants, every 
class of which is, of course, powerfully in- 
fluenced by the steps which the House 
takes in reference to the salaries of one 
class. I am desirous that the House 
should understand clearly the position of 
the Government with regard to this ques- 
tion. It is assumed that by an arbitrary 
act the Government introduced the prin- 
ciple of variation into the salaries of County 
Court Judges. I would join in condemning 
any such proceeding if that were a true re- 
presentation of the case; but in point of 
fact the principle of variation was not 
adopted by the Treasury ; it was distinctly 
laid down by Act of Parliament. It is 
perfectly plain, that when Parliament said 
the Treasury should fix the salary of each 
Judge at not less than £1,200, and not 
more than £1,500 a year, Parliament dis- 
tinetly expressed an opinion — which I 
confess I think upon the whole an un- 
fortunate opinion—that there were to be 
variations, and that the Treasury was to 
attempt to adapt gradations of salaries 
within those limits to the gradations of 
duties to be performed. One other word I 
am desirous of saying upon the only pain- 
ful part of this discussion—that part of 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield in which he did not hesi- 
tate to impute corrupt motives and conduct 
to my hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Treasury. It appears to me that nothing 
ean be deeper than the interests of this 
House in the character of its Members, 
and that charges of this kind are not to be 
dealt with lightly, thrown out in speeches 
of hon. Gentlemen and then brought to 
no issue whatever—neither retracted nor 
supported. A Gentleman who, making 
such charges, is prepared to support them, 
does a public duty in thereby exposing 
criminal conduct on the part of those in 
office. I cherish the hope that the words 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman are 
hasty words, and that he does not intend 
to adhere to such charges as he has made. 
I cherish the hope that he will express 
himself to that effect in the reply which 
he will make. Whether he fulfils or dis- 
appoints that hope, I am quite certain I 
express the general feeling of the House 
when I state my conviction, that there are 
no grounds for such charges against the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
bury. The hon. and learned Member for 
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Sheffield seems to think it quite easy to 
find numbers of men fit to perform the 
duties of the hon. Member for Westbury. 
With his magnificent notions, the hon. and 
learned Gentleman disclaims the idea that 
the public has the right to be served at the 
rate of remuneration which belongs to the 
services it wants. I hold that principle 
to be the basis for the remuneration of all 
public officers. Where you do not apply 
it strictly it is a great misfortune, and if 
you abandon or throw the slightest dis- 
credit upon it, you commit a gross injury 
to the public, under the pretence of libe- 
rality to individuals. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman says it would be easy to find 
men to perform the duties of the hon. 
Member for Westbury at one-half the 
salary which he receives. I accept the 
challenge. I do not think it an easy thing 
to find a man fit to perform those duties, 
although I know it is not difficult to find 
many who will say they will do it. I 
think it would not be easy to find a person 
who could discharge those arduous duties, 
and especially in the manner in which they 
have been discharged by that most upright 
and most able public servant. 

Mr. MALINS explained: He meant to 
say that the House would be free to dis- 


cuss this question when it was brought 
forward, although he believed there was a 
general feeling in favour of the maximum. 


Mr. DISRAELI: I think there is 
nothing more objectionable than that the 
feeling of the House relative to the appro- 
priation of the public money should be left 
to be collected by a desultory debate of 
this kind. Upon the personal question I 
have nothing to say, but I believe I express 
the general feeling of the House when I 
state that I think the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Treasury has answered 
satisfactorily the charges brought against 
him. It is fair to suppose also that no 
hon. Member would make those charges 
unless he conceived himself justified in 
preferring them. I think that when an 
officer of the Government can give so 
satisfactory an answer to such charges, he 
has no cause to complain that he is labour- 
ing under a great grievance when he is 
subject to such allegations. I rise, how- 
ever, entirely and solely with reference to 
the tone which the debate has taken in 
regard to the amount of these salaries. 
Considering the state of the finances of the 
country at the present moment—consider- 
ing that we are just terminating a great 
struggle which has called for great sacri- 
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fices and great exertions—and considering 
that the first duty of the House will be to 
consider the financial position of the coun. 
try, I do not think it will be wise, after a 
debate of this kind, for the House to allow : 
that it is pledged to increase these sala. 
ries. Ido not pledge myself to any opi- 
nion that £1,200 is not a sufficient allow- 
ance, and, on the other hand, I do not 
mean to say that it is sufficient; but I 
think the House ought not at present to 
express any opinion on the subject. It 
may be a legitimate subject to consider 
whether the County Court Judges ought 
not to have fixed salaries for a certain 
number of years, and then increased sala- 
ries after a certain length of service. I 
do not give any opinion on that subject, 
but that may be worthy of consideration 
in discussing the salaries of public ser- 
vants. I only wish to guard myself against 
being supposed by my silence to give my 
adhesion to the assertion that the general 
feeling of the House is in favour of the in- 
crease. The state of our finances will 
necessarily occupy the most anxious con- 
sideration of Parliament ; and, as we are 
about to witness, I hope, a reduction of 
the public expenditure to meet the reduc- 
tion in the resources and revenue of the 
country caused by the war, I think it 
would be most unwise for the House, with- 
out due consideration, to pledge itself at 
the present moment to increase the sala- 
ries of public servants. After due con- 
sideration, the House may think the claim 
now preferred to be just; but the House 
must not be considered pledged to the pro- 
position which my hon. and learned Friend 
appears to think has been adopted by the 
House, 

Mr. ROEBUCK, in reply, reminded the 
House that when the right hon. Member 
for Oxford University (Mr. Gladstone) was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he had point- 
ed out fifteen County Court Judges as per- 
sons deserving of the maximum salary of 
£1,500 a year. If those learned gentle- 
men were entitled to that salary, aud if 
no one was to be appointed to the office 
who was not equally deserving, it followed, 
therefore, that all were worthy of the 
maximum salary. The right hon. Gentle- 
tleman the Member for Buckinghamshire 
had said that we were just at the end of an 
expensive war, and that it behoved us to be 
eareful of our finances. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman was in the House 
yesterday, when the Committee of Supply 
was engaged in sowing broadcast the money 
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of the public, and squandering it on parks, 
roads, and matters of mere ornament. Yet 
here was a great question involving the 
due administration of justice, and the right 
hon. Gentleman expressed his opinion that 
it was a case in which the interests of 
economy ought to be consulted. Surely 
the right hon. Gentleman could not have 
been in the House last night. [** Yes.’’] 
Well, if he was, it was so much the worse. 
He (Mr. Roebuck) believed that the House 
and the country would go with him in 
favour of the Resolution ; but as the Go- 
vernment had expressed their intention to 
deal with the subject, and make all the 
salaries uniform, he would withdraw the 
Motion. 

Previous Question, and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


SCOTCH AND IRISH PAUPER REMOVAL 
BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE, in rising for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the law relating 
to the removal of Scotch and Irish paupers, 
said, in 1854 a Select Committee of that 
House was appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the existing law upon that sub- 
ject. Arising out of the discussion of the 
general question, or of the removal and 
settlement of the poor, came the prelimi- 
nary difficulty of the removal of Irish and 
Scotch paupers, which was referred to that 
Committee. The Committee sat during 
the Session of 1854, and was reappointed 
last year; they took a great deal of evi- 
dence, and finally came to a Report, upon 
the recommendations of which the present 
measure was generally founded. The House 
was, no doubt, aware of the general prin- 
ciple on which poor removals were con- 
ducted. Every poor person, whether born 
in England, Ireland, or Scotland, when 
he claimed relief from the poor rates on 
the ground of destitute circumstances, if 
he were not settled in England, or if he 
had not resided for five years in the parish 
where he claimed relief from the rates, 
was liable to removal—if an Englishman 
to the parish where he had a settlement, 
and if an Irishman or a Scotchman to the 
country of his birth. The Act of Parlia- 
ment—the Act 8 & 9 Vict. c. 117—which 
dealt with Irish and Scotch removals, was 
passed eleven years ago, and pointed out a 
mode of proceeding with that class of pau- 
pers totally different from that which was 
pursued with regard to English paupers. 
When a Scotchman or Irishman became 
chargeable to the poor rates, and applied 
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for relief to a relieving officer or an over- 
seer, he was liable to be taken before two 
justices of the peace without summons. 
Their duty was to ascertain that he was 
born in Scotland or Ireland, that he had 
not obtained a settlement in this country, 
and that he had not resided for five years 
in the parish where he claimed relief. 
They then made an order for his removal, 
and the pauper was committed to the 
charge of the officer to whom the warrant 
of removal was given. In this metropolis, 
from which, exclusive of Liverpool, the 
largest number of these removals took 
place, he was taken to a sort of depét 
upon the banks of the river, near Wap- 
ping, and periodically, once or twite a 
week, a lot of these poor persons were 
shipped off to Scotland or Ireland. Pau- 
pers so removed were taken to particular 
ports specified in the Act, eight in Ireland 
and nine in Scotland, and there deposited 
and left to shift for themselves. There 
was no practical appeal against the deci- 
sion of the magistrates as to the removal 
of these paupers, for the nominal appeal 
given by the Act was so ineffective, that 
the only attempt which had ever been made 
to take advantage of it had broken down. 
The process he had described was not only 
unnecessarily cruel to the paupers, but was 
also unjust to the places where they were dis- 
embarked; because, in a very large number 
of cases, the port at which they were land- 
ed had no more obligation to maintain them 
than the parish from which they were sent 
away. The pauper, necessarily in desti- 
tute circumstances, was tumbled out of the 
steamboat at a place where he probably 
was as much without the means of obtain- 
ing relief as he had been in the parish from 
which he had been removed, and he there- 
fore had to be relieved at the cost of the 
ratepayers of that place. It appeared from 
the last return, that upwards of 5,000 Irish 
removals had taken place in the year end- 
ing in March, 1854, and the evidence taken 
before the Committee showed, that out of 
this number about 1,200 applications for 
relief had been made at the workhouses of 
the ports in which the paupers had been 
deposited. The remainder must, there- 
fore, either have begged their way to 
their homes, or have remained in those 
parishes in a state of destitution. He 
did not mean to assert that all Irish and 
Scotch paupers who applied for relief in 
England were treated in this manner, for 
it was right to say that a very large 
number of Irish poor were relieved by 
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the English parishes without being re- 
moved, and it was stated before the Com- 
mittee that many of the London parishes 
had made a rule of never applying for or- 
ders of removal in such cases. But no 
doubt the law gave rise to great injustice 
and hardship, for which the Committee in 
their report endeavoured to provide a re- 
medy. There seemed to be no reason why 
an Irish or a Scotch pauper should not be 
treated in the same way as an English 
pauper who had no settlement in the parish 
where he applied for relicf, and he accord- 
ingly proposed to assimilate the procedure 
in the manner recommended by the Com- 
mittee. When a pauper was liable to re- 
moval from one parish in this country to 
another, the parish where he was receiving 
relief was obliged, before he could be re- 
moved, to send a notice to the parish 
where he had a settlement, together with 
a statement of the grounds of removal. 
The pauper could not be removed until 
twenty-one days after that notice had been 
given, and the parish to which it was sent 
was entitled to examine the evidence taken 
before the magistrates, who had granted 
the order of removal, and then, if they 
thought fit, they had an opportunity of 
appealing to the quarter sessions of the 


district in which the removing parish was 


situated against that order. If an appeal 
were prosecuted, the pauper could not be 
removed until it had been decided. This 
system, mutatis mutandis, he proposed 
to adopt in reference to Scotch and Irish 
paupers. He proposed that if, after in- 
vestigation, the magistrates should adju- 
dicate that a pauper was a native of a 
parish or union in Scotland or Ireland, or 
had resided there for five years before 
coming to England, notice of his charge- 
ability should be sent to such parish or 
union ; that such parish or union should 
then be entitled to give notice of appeal, 
within thirty days, and also to examine 
the depositions upon which the order of 
removal was founded; and that if an ap- 
peal took place, the pauper should not be 
removed until it was decided. The pauper 
would not be turned out at the first port at 
which the vessel conveying him happened 
to arrive and left to shift for himself, but 
would be sent to the workhouse of the 
union upon which he was chargeable. He 
had, in substance, embodied the recom- 
mendations of the Committee in this Bill, 
and he trusted that it would get rid of the 
hardship and cruelty to which the present 
law sometimes gave rise, and effect a sub- 
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stantial improvement in the administration 
of the law respecting this branch of the 
administration of relief to the poor. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
for leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Laws for the removal of Poor Persons, 
chargeable in England, who have been 
born in Scotland or Ireland. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that having 
had much experience in the removal of 
Irish poor, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have much difficulty in finding 
out the places in Ireland to which paupers 
belonged. They seldom had any difficulty 
with English poor, but with regard to Irish 
they had generally to obtain other evi- 
dence. There was, of course, seldom any 
mistake as to the country; but the diffi- 
culty of finding out to what part of Ireland 
persons ought to be sent would prove al- 
most insuperable. He should not, how- 
ever, oppose the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade might place 
English and Irish paupers upon the same 
footing with respect to removal, without 
the qualification of the words mutatis mu- 
tandis. Tle must also remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that he would find sonie 
difficulty in introducing—as his speech 
implied that it was his intention to do— 
the law of settlement into Ireland. Such 
a law would be an entirely new feature in 
the system prevailing in that country. 
With reference to the application of the 
Bill to Scotland he should merely say, that 
its operation would be very partial, inas- 
much as very few Scotchmen were found 
to be destitute in England, whatever they 
might be in their own country, nor would 
he find many instances of a destitute Eng- 
lishman in Ireland. 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
thought that the Bill was of a somewhat 
more extended character than the speech 
of his right hon. Friend would lead the 
House to anticipate, inasmuch as it was 
evident from that speech that the right 
hon. Gentleman meant to introduce the 
law of settlement into Ireland. With re- 
spect to the question of appeal, he should 
like to know in what way Irish and Scotch 
appeals were to be tried in this country? 
He might also observe, that the measure 
was one of such great importance that it 
was extremely desirable it should be sub- 
mitted to the investigation of a Committee 
of that House. It was only by that means 
that the complicated details of the subject 
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with which it proposed to deal could be 
satisfactorily disposed of. 

Mr. FLOYER wished for an explana- 
tion as to the effect which it was proposed 
to give to a five years’ residence, to which 
the right hon, Gentleman (Mr. Bouverie) 
had referred. 

Mr. BAINES said, he understood his 
right hon. Friend to say that, unless an 
Irishman had, by five years’ residence in 
this country, obtained the privilege of irre- 
movability, he was liable to be removed to 
Ireland; and that that was the law there 
would, he believed, be no question. As to 
the observations of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
W. Jolliffe), that this Bill would introduce 
a new principle into the Poor Law in Ire- 
land, he (Mr. Baines) apprehended that 
such would not be the case. As the law 
now stood, and had stood since 1845, it 
was the duty of the justices, before making 
an order of removal, to ascertain, as far 
as they could, from what place in Ireland 
the person to be removed came, and to 
order his removal to the port nearest to 
that place. It was, therefore, perfectly 
clear that it was the object of the Legisla- 
ture that the pauper should be put in the 
way of getting as near as possible to that 
which was the natural place for the relief 
of his destitution. As to appeals, they 
would be tried in the same way that Eng- 
lish appeals were now tried—at the quar- 
ter sessions of the districts from which the 
paupers were removed ; the only difference 
would be that Irish unions would be the 
appellants, and English unions the respon- 
dents. Some such right of appeal existed 
under the law as it stood; but at present 
there were many practical difficulties in the 
way of working these appeals, and the 
object of this Bill was to remove those 
difficulties and to render efficacious what 
had hitherto been only a nominal remedy. 
He did not anticipate that the Bill would 
be of so complicated a nature as to render 
necessary its reference to a Select Com- 
mittee. On the contrary, he hoped that 
its provisions would be very simple, and 
that it would remedy a great amount of 
injustice to which Scotch and Irish poor 
were at present subject. 

Mr. KNIGHT approved the Bill, as far 
as its provisions had been indicated by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but thought that it 
would not remove all the evil which was 
complained of. Something ought to be 
done to render the acquirement of a set- 
tlement in England by Irish paupers more 
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easy. It was very hard that an Irishman 
or a Scotchman who had resided in Eng- 
land for twenty-five years, during nearly 
the whole working portion of his life, should 
not, as regarded the relief of his distress, 
acquire the same rights in this country as 
were enjoyed by Englishmen. No mea- 
sure would do full justice to the Irish poor 
which did not provide them with a ready 
means of acquiring a settlement in Eng- 
land. A certain duration of residence— 
say five years—should be held to confer 
the right of irremovability; and anything 
short of this would be inadequate as a 
measure of relief. 

Mr. DE VERE, while commending the 
Bill and expressing his gratitude for its 
introduction, denied the accuracy of its 
description as an embodiment of the re- 
commendation of the Committee which 
sat last year. That Committee suggested 
a diminution of the period and an enlarge- 
ment of the area of residence, two prin- 
ciples which might with great propriety 
be recognised by the present measure. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bovverie, Sir George Grey, and Mr. 
BaInes. 

Bill read 1°. 


Corporation Bill. 


LONDON CORPORATION BILL. 

Sm GEORGE GREY, in moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for the better re- 
gulation of the Corporation of the City of 
London, said: Sir, I hope it is seareely 
necessary for me to assure the House that 
Her Majesty’s Government approach this 
subject with no unfriendly feelings towards 
that great body which will be affected by 
the provisions of the measure which I now 
ask permission to introduce. On the con- 
trary, we are sensible that from its great 
antiquity—from its connection with the 
metropolis of this country—from its histo- 
rical associations—and from the services it 
has at various periods rendered to the cause 
of civil and religious liberty and of con- 
stitutional government, the Corporation of 
the City of London is entitled to every re- 
spect and consideration. The object of 
the present Bill—an object with which it 
is to be hoped its effect will correspond— 
is not in any degree to diminish the import- 
ance nor to impair the dignity of the Cor- 
poration, but by amending defects in its 
constitution and in the administration of 
its affairs, and by bringing it more into 
harmony with the spirit of recent muni- 
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cipal legislation, to increase its usefulness, but I cherish the hope that they will 
to enhance its influence and efficiency, and give to the measure a full and dispas- 
to render it better adapted to fulfil all the | sionate consideration, and that they will 


legitimate purposes of its existence. 

In dealing with this important question, 
we have had the advantage of two elabo- 
rate Reports—that presented in 1837 by 
the Commissioners appointed two years 
previously to inquire into the condition 
-of the municipal corporations in England 
and Wales, and that more recent one for 
which we are indebted to the Commis- 
sioners to whom, in 1853, was assigned 
the duty of inquiring into the existing state 
of the London Corporation, with a view to 
ascertain whether any measures might be 
necessary to make better provision for the 
future government of the City of London. 
The latter Commissioners were my right 
hon. Friends the present Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Labouchere) 
and the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir G. C. Lewis), with whom was 
associated a learned and eminent indivi- 
dual, who, having for many years occupied, 
with equal credit to himself and advantage 
to the country, a seat on the judicial bench, 
felt it his duty, though then in the full 
enjoyment of his intellectual powers, to 
retire when unfortunately afflicted with a 
physical infirmity. I allude to Sir John 
Patteson. It is due to the Corporation to 
observe that these Commissioners put on 
record at the beginning of their Report 
their testimony to the readiness which had 
been evinced by all the authorities of the 
City to give them the fullest information 
in their power, and to facilitate the in- 
quiry with which they had been entrusted. 
Information, both oral and documentary, 
was most liberally tendered. They say 

‘We think it right to state that we found the 
utmost readiness in all quarters to assist us in 
the execution of your Majesty’s Commission by 
the communication of facts and suggestions. This 
readiness was manifested, not only by independent 
witnesses, who were unconnected with the Corpo- 
ration, but also by the governing members of the 
Corporation and by its officers, all of whom will- 
ingly came forward to describe their several du- 


ties, and to state the facts respectively falling 
under their cognisance.” 


I have much satisfaction in believing that 
the authorities of the City of London and 
those who represent them in this House 
will be ready to entertain this Bill in the 
same spirit in which the Corporation met 


the Commissioners of 1853. I do not 

mean to say that they will readily ac- 

quiesce in all the proposals of the Bill, 
Sir George Grey 


| meet it fairly, with a view to apply such a 

remedy to the defects in the constitution 
| of the Corporation as may render the body 
' more efficient for the purposes it was ori- 
| ginally designed to fulfil, The Commis- 
| sioners also state in their Report— 


“That, though they have found much which, 
jin their judgment, calls for amendment, they 
| had discovered nothing which could affect inju- 
| riously the honour and integrity of the officers 
| to whom the affairs of this great Corporation had 
been confided.” 
| 
|The Commissioners refer to the Report 
of 1837 for a description of the consti- 
tution and administration of the govern- 
ing body of the City of London, and call 
attention to the fact that that Report re- 
commended no legislative measures, but 
simply pointed out that, as to many of the 
defects, the remedies could be applied by 
the Common Council itself. The last Re- 
port adverts to the various Acts subse- 
quently passed affecting the Corporation, 
and to various changes made by the Com- 
mon Council since the date of the previous 
Report, in order to earry into effect several 
improvements; but states that ‘‘ no sub- 
stantial or systematic reform of the Cor- 
poration had been accomplished” since 
1837. With regard to the recommen- 
dation they have offered, the Commis- 
sioners state that they have taken the 
leading provisions of the Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act for a guide, making, of course, 
due allowance for the peculiar cireum- 
stances which distinguish the City of Lon- 
don from other corporations. They state 
in general terms that the object of the 
Municipal Act was twofold — contem- 
plating, first, reform of constitution ; and, 
secondly, enlargement, in many cases, of 
boundaries. As to boundaries the Com- 
missioners give at great length, and with 
much clearness, their reasons for not re- 
commending that the Corporation should 
be extended over the whole metropolis, 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Municipal Reform Act in respect of other 
corporations ; but it will not be neces- 
sary to quote that portion of their Re- 
port, inasmuch as Parliament had alrea- 
dy expressed its opinion on the subject 
by passing the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act of last year. With respect to 
the constitution of the Corporation, it is 
right to notice an important distinction 
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between the Corporation of London and 
the other municipal corporations before 
they were reformed. The Commissioners 
of 1853 cite the opinion expressed in the 
Report of 1837, that— 


“The most common and most striking defect 
in the constitution of the municipal corporations 
of England and Wales is, that the corporate bodies 
exist independently of the communities among 
which they are found. The corporations look 
upon themselves and are considered by the in- 
habitants as separate and exclusive bodies ; they 
have powers and privileges within the towns and 
cities from which they are named, but in most 
places all identity of interest between the corpo- 
ration and the inhabitants has disappeared,” 
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Such was the description by the Com- 
missioners of 1837 of the general state of 
the corporations previous to their refor- 
mation. The Commissioners of 1853 go 
on to say— 


“ From the defect described in this passage the 
Corporation of London has for many years been 
exempt. The manner in which the Common 
Council is elected has produced to a great extent 
an identity of interests between the governing 
municipal body and the existing municipal com- 
munity, and has secured to the latter a council 
representing their general opinions and feelings. 
The Municipal Commissioners particularly advert 
to the Common Council of London as distinguish- 
ing that Corporation from the close corporations 
which then prevailed throughout the country.” 


I shall now shortly state what is the 
present constitution-of the Corporation of 
the City of London, taking as my guide 
the Report of the Commission of 1837, 
since which date that constitution has un- 


dergone no material alteration. The 
existing governing bodies are—first, the 
Court of Aldermen; secondly, the Court 
of Common Council; and thirdly, the 
Court of Common Hall. The Court of 
Aldermen is composed of twenty-six mem- 
bers, including the Lord Mayor, twenty- 
five of whom are elected for life, twenty- 
four being chosen by the freemen house- 
holders of the different wards, rated at the 
annual value of £10 or upwards. Each 
of the twenty-four wards elect one Alder- 
man, two other wards of a smaller size 
being joined together for the purpose of 
electing another, and the twenty-sixth 
Alderman is not elected at all, but repre- 
sents, in a nominal sense only, the bo- 
rough of Southwark. The Court of Com- 
mon Council consists of the twenty-six Al- 
dermen, and 206 Common Councilmen, the 
latter being elected periodically by the 
ward constituencies. The Court of Com- 
mon Hall is composed of the freemen, who 
are also liverymen of the several com- 
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panies ; ten Aldermen also forming part 
of it. The Lord Mayor presides over 
each of these three courts. Having 
stated the composition of these bodies, 
I must next describe their functions. The 
Court of Aldermen forms the magistracy 
of the City of London ; but, independently 
of its magisterial character, it tries the 
validity of certain elections, including 
those of the Aldermen and Common Coun- 
cilmen, has the power of expending mo- 
ney, appoints functionaries and licenses 
brokers—thus uniting magisterial, judicial, 
and legislative authority, the last being 
exercised by them as members of the 
Court of Common Council. The Common 
Council, which is the legislative body of 
the Corporation, dispenses money, ma- 
nages the landed property, and elects 
most of the officers of the Corporation. 
The Court of Common Hall is chiefly 
confined to the election of certain officers. 
The Lord Mayor is eleeted in the Common 
Hall from such Aldermen as have served 
the office of sheriff, the Common Hall re- 
turning two names, and the Court of 
Aldermen selecting one. The sheriffs are 
elected in the Common Hall. There are 
twenty-six wards of very unequal sizes in 
the City. There are sixty-nine municipal 
companies or guilds, admission to which 
constitutes a freeman; but the freedom 
may now be obtained directly without the 
intervention of the companies, The free- 
men are divided into liverymen and non- 
liverymen: freemen enjoy exemption from 
certain tolls and the exclusive right to exer- 
cise certain trades—liverymen enjoy privi- 
leges which other freemen do not possess, 
the former alone being members of the 
Common Hall. 

Having thus explained the existing con- 
| stitution of the Corporation according to 
_the Report of the Commission of 1837, I 
| now come to the provisions of the Bill 
| which I shall ask leave to lay on the table. 
| Those provisions are mainly, though not 
exclusively, founded on the recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners. The general 
scope of the Bill is, first, to reform the 
constitution of the Corporation and of some 
of the courts and jurisdictions within the 
City ; secondly, to abolish certain customs 
now in force within the City which are in- 
jurious to trade and industry — customs 
which have been abolished in other corpo- 
rate cities and towns by the Municipal 
Corporations Act; thirdly, to divest the 
corporate body of anomalous powers, of 
which, in the opinion of the Commission- 
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ers, some should cease altogether, while 
others should be transferred to bodies 
better qualified to exercise them. The 
main governing body of the City will still 
remain as it now is—that is, it will consist 
of the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the 
Commons in common council assembled, in 
other words, the Common Council, the 
Lord Mayor, and the Aldermen being 
members of it. But the numbers and 
constitution of its several parts it is pro- 
posed to alter materially. In the first 
place, we propose, in conformity with the 
recommendations of the Commissioners, to 
reduce the wards from twenty-six, their 
present number, to a maximum of sixteen; 
and also to render them more nearly equal 
in area and population. We further pro- 
pose that one Alderman and five Common 
Councilmen shall be elected by each of the 
sixteen wards, making altogether ninety- 
six members, instead of 232, the existing 
number. Sixty-four, I believe, is the 
largest number allowed for any council 
constituted under the Municipal Corpo- 
ration Act. The Commissioners appoint- 
ed in 1837 concur with those appointed 
in 1853 in the decided opinion that the 
present Common Council of the City of 
London is far too large for the purposes 
for which it exists, and ought to be con- 
siderably reduced. An important change 
is also contemplated in regard to the 
Aldermen. In lieu of their being elected 
for life, we propose that they shall be 
elected for six years, and that one-half 
of the entire body shall retire at the end 
of every three years. By the Bill the 
Common Councilmen will continue, as at 
present, to be elected annually; and the 
qualification of Common Councilmen will 
be the same as in other corporations— 
that is, possession of real or personal es- 


tate worth £1,000, or rating to the annual | 
value of £30. The existing qualification | 


of freedom of the City, as now acquired, 
will be dispensed with. The constituency 
of the Common Council will likewise be 
materially altered and extended. The 
voter ina ward election must at present 
not only occupy a tenement in the ward 
rated at £10, but he must also be a free- 
man of the City, and on the Parliamentary 
register of voters for the City, which makes 
it necessary that he should reside within 
seven miles ; the condition of residence for 
three years within the borough or within 
seven miles of it is also required by the 
Municipal Corporations Act ; but, as the 
Commissioners observe, the condition of 


Sir George Grey 
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residence is unsuited to the special cireum- 
stances of London, and it is proposed to 
dispense with it, as well as with the condi. 
tion of freedom of the City, which, in the 
words of the Commissioners, has the effect 
of ‘‘narrowing the constituency without 
elevating its character.”” The franchise 
which we propose for the wards agrees 
with that contained in a Bill which ori- 
ginated with the Cor poration itsclf, and 
was presented to Parliament in the year 
1852, but was opposed by the livery com- 
panies, and thrown out by the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The 
Commissioners propose that 

“The Common Council, with reduced numbers, 
and an enlarged and improved constituent body, 
be entrusted with the election of all the superior 
paid officers of the Corporation, This, they say, 
is in accordance with the scheme of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act as applicable to other cor- 
porations of the General Municipal Act, and we 
see no reason for thinking that it is unsuited to 
the circumstances of the City.” 
In accordance with this general recom- 
mendation, the Commissioners recommend, 
and the Bill proposes, that the Lord Mayor, 
the sheriffs, the recorder, and other officers, 
now elected by the Court of Common Hall 
or Court of Aldermen, shall henceforth be 
elected by the Common Council. It is 
further proposed that the choice of Lord 
Mayor shall not be restricted to Aldermen 
who have served the office of sheriff, or 
even to Aldermen at all or to members of 
the Common Council ; but that any person 
shall be eligible for the office of Lord Mayor 
who is qualified to be a Common Council- 
man. An opportunity, as the Commission- 
ers justly observe, will be thus afforded of 
electing persons of commercial eminence 
and influence connected with the City, al- 
though they have not obtained an alder- 
man’s gown. It is also proposed that the 
qualification of the sheriffs shall be the 
same as that of the Common Councilmen. 
The Commissioners recommend that the 
election of auditors should be amended. 
The auditors are now four in number, and 
are elected in common hall by persons 
qualified to be Common Councilmen, and 
must be freemen. They hold office for 
two years, there being an annual election 
of two, the two who have been longest 
in office retiring. Under the Bill three 
auditors will be annually elected from 
among the persons qualified to be Common 
Councilmen by the persons entitled to vote 
at the ward elections, but no Common 
Councilman can be also auditor; and pro- 
vision is made for the audit of the cham- 
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berlain’s and the bridgemaster’s accounts 
half-yearly, and for the transmission of 
statements of the same once a year to 
the Secretary of State, who is to cause 
an abstract of such statement to be laid 
before Parliament. These enactments as 
to election of auditors and as to the ac- 
counts correspond with the Municipal Cor- 
porations Acts. The provisions of the 
Municipal Corporations Acts restraining 
the charging or alienation of the corporate 
property are by the Bill extended to the 
City of London. As to the Court of Al- 
dermen, it is proposed by the Commission- 
ers, and the Bill carries that reeommenda- 
tion into effect, that the Court of Alder- 
men, as distinct from a magisterial court, 
shall be abolished, and its multifarious 
powers transferred to the Common Coun- 
cil. With regard to the City courts, the 
Bill proposes substantially to carry into 
effect the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners. This is a part of the subject 
which, I believe, provokes little, if any, 
difference of opinion. One of these courts 
is the Court of Hustings, which the Com- 
missioners say is practically obsolete, and 
can be made available for no good pur- 
pose. This tribunal the Bill will entirely 
abolish. The Commissioners also recom- 
mend the consolidation of the Lord Mayor’s 
Court and Sheriffs’ Court into one Court. 
This the Bill in effect does—except as to 
the jurisdiction which the Sheriffs’ Court 
has under the City Small Debts Act—by 
abolishing the ancient jurisdiction of the 
Sheriffs’ Court. It also abolishes the ap- 
peal to the Court at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
in pursuance of the Commissioners’ re- 
commendation. This Court, the Commis- 
sioners say, ‘‘is very seldom called into 
existence, and is a very cumbrous and 
inconvenient tribunal.” It is a Court 
called into existence, pro hdc vice, by ap- 
plication to the Court of Chancery, whence 
& commission issues to certain persons, 
usually Judges of the Superior Courts of 
law at Westminster, to review the judg- 
ment of the Lord Mayor’s Court. For 
this proceeding a simple appeal to tlie 
same Courts —that is, the common 
law Courts at Westminster—and of the 
same nature as that given from decisions 
of County Court Judges, is substituted. 
The Bill also provides, in accordance with 
the Commissioners’ recommendation, that 
the Recorder shall be the sole Judge of 
Lord Mayor’s Court, instead of being, as 
now, merely the assessor of the Lord 
Mayor. It enables the Common Sergeant, 
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however, to hold the Court in the absence 
of the Recorder, or when the office of Re- 
corder is vacant. With regard to the Cen- 
tral Criminal’Court, it is proposed that the 
Lord Mayor and the Aldermen shall cease 
to form an essential part of that tribunal. 

I now approach a most important branch 
of the subject, where, again, the Bill fol- 
lows pretty closely the recommendations of 
the Commissioners. I allude to the ex- 
clusive rights of trading possessed by 
freemen of the City. In treating of this 
question the Commissioners advert to the 
principle established by the Municipal Re- 
form Act, namely — 

‘* That notwithstanding any custom or bylaw 
of a Corporation, ‘every person in any borough 
may keep any shop for the sale of all lawful wares 
or merchandises, by wholesale or retail, and use 
every lawful trade, occupation, mystery, and 
handicraft, for hire, gain, sale, or otherwise, 
within every borough.’ ” 


Corporation Bill. 


The Commissioners proceed to say— 

“We propose to extend this enactment, both in 
its letter and its spirit, to the Corporation of 
London. It appears to us that if the Legislature 
has thought fit to abolish the trade privileges and 
monopolies which were possessed by the country 
corporations, the same measure is applicable, on 
still stronger grounds, to the same class of privi- 
leges and monopolies in the City of London ; 
inasmuch as the latter is the great centre of 
English commerce, and it is therefore peculiarly 
important that all the operations of trade should 
be freed from needless and vexatious restrictions 
within its limits.” 

And they recommend that all laws and 
acts of the Common Council prohibit- 
ing persons, not being freemen of the 
City, from carrying on any trade, retail or 
otherwise, or from using any art, occu- 
pation, or handicraft within the City, be 
repealed and abolished. In this recom- 
mendation, it would appear from the re- 
solution they have lately passed with re- 
gard to reform in the City, the Common 
Council have expressed their concurrence ; 
and, in accordance with that reeommenda- 
tion, the Bill proposes to abolish all ex- 
clusive rights of trading, or, in other words, 
all rights prohibiting persons, not freemen, 
from trading within the City. It is also 
proposed to abolish other rights which, 
though they do not come within the letter 
of the Municipal Reform Act, are yet 
within its spirit, the abolition of which is 
likewise recommended by the Commis- 
sioners. The first of these is the right 
of metage of all grain, fruit, wares, and 
merchandise brought into the port of Lon- 
don. This right is exercised by usage 
confirmed by a charter of James I, and it 
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is not confined to goods landed within the 
limits of the City, but extends to all goods 
landed on either side of the river from 
Staines, in Middlesex, to Yantlet Creek, 
in Kent. The claim of the City to this 
right has been disputed, but the suit has 
never been brought to an actual deci- 
sion. Something in the nature of a com- 
promise, I believe, took place, by which 
the exercise of the right was made less 
onerous to the parties interested. The 
Bill also preposes to abolish the mono- 
poly of the porterage of grain and other 
measurable articles within the port of 
London, at present exercised by the fel- 
lowship of porters. It is also proposed to 
abolish all tolls on carts not belonging to 
freemen passing through the City; and 
here, again, I may say that the Common 
Council has been beforehand with Par- 
liament in concurring in this recom- 
mendation ; and even before the issue 
of the last Commission, I believe, it was 
stated to be the wish of the Corpora- 
tion that this toll should be abolished. It 
is proposed, further, to repeal all enact- 
ments requiring brokers to be admitted by 
the Court of Aldermen, and payment by 
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to which they are subject. It is too long 
to read now, but I will briefly state its 
substance. These duties are three. There 
is, first of all, the 4d. duty, which now 
consists of a duty of 4d. per ton, but which, 
in 1862, will become a duty of 4d. per 
chaldron, in which form it would be a per- 
manent duty, having been conferred on the 
Corporation in exchange for a right of 
metage of coal now abandoned by them. 
It amounted in 1852 to a net sum of 
£54,141. I should state that that duty 
is very heavily charged; for while the 
Corporation has collected these duties it 
has devoted them to metropolitan improve- 
ments—not metropolitan merely as applied 
to the narrow limits of the City, but spread 
over the whole area of the metropolis ; it 
does not appear in any way that the Cor- 
poration has shown a disposition to make 
a bad use of these coal duties. This 4d. 
duty is now charged with a principal sum 
of £580,000 for the Cannon Street im- 
provement, together with a compensation 
allowance to sea-coal meters of some 
£7,000 or £8,000 a year. The second of 
these duties is the 8d. duty, the net produce 
of which, in 1852, was above £113,000. 
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them of £5 annually to the Corporation ; | This sum, together with an annual pay- 
and also to repeal the restriction on the ;ment of £11,500 from the City’s estate, 
grant by the Crown of any market within | a small duty on wine, and some other petty 


seven miles of the City. These are all | sources of income, constitutes a fund de- 
rights which it is proposed to abolish | nominated the “‘ London Bridge Approaches 


which interfere with trade ; and looking to 
the spirit of our recent legislation—to the 
course which has been taken with regard 
to other municipal bodies, and to the great 


advantage which must be derived by all | 
| liable will have been discharged from its pro- 


persons trading in the City of London from 
the abolition of these rights—and looking, 
moreover, at the spirit evinced by the Cor- 
poration of the City not to insist upon 
these rights, but to abandon such of them 
as are felt to be onerous, I think we may 
fairly anticipate that these provisions of 
the Bill will meet with the approbation of 
the House. 

It is further proposed, as recommended 
by the Commissioners, to regulate certain 
rights at present existing between the City 
of London and the borough of Southwark. 


There is one matter of difficulty and | 


importance connected with the tolls le- 
vied by the City of London to which I 
must now call the attention of the House 
—it is the coal duties. In page 19 of the 
Report of the Commissioners, 


nature of these duties, of the terms for 
which’ they are levied, and of the charges 
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will be found | 
a very elaborate and clear statement of the | 


Fund.” This fund is subject to an annual 
charge amounting to about £12,200. The 
8d. duty is not a permanent duty. It will 
expire in 1862 ; but it is caleulated that be- 
fore that period the charges to which it is 


ceeds. There remains the 1d. duty, making 
a total of 13d. per ton levied by the Corpo- 
ration on coals. This 1d. duty amounted, 
in 1852, to £14,397, and the whole of 
this sum, subject to a small charge for col- 
lection, is payable to the Commissioners of 
Works for Metropolitan Improvements. 
This duty also expires in 1862. In con- 
sidering these duties, one material fact 
must be borne in mind; they are not 
levied upon coals brought strietly into the 
City of London, but on an area very far 
beyond it—upon all coals brought either 
by land or by water into a district extend- 
ing twenty miles in all directions from the 
General Post Office— 


‘The coal duty district,” say the Commis- 
sioners, “ exceeds in size the metropolis of the 
Registrar General, the district of the Commis- 
sioners of Metropolitan Police, of the Metropo- 
litan Commissioners of Sewers, and the metropo- 
litan district of the Postmaster General, and its 
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extent would be great even if the limits of the 
London Corporation were conterminous with those 
of the existing metropolis.” 


They then go on to say— 

“The collection of all the three classes of duties 
is conducted by the Corporation ; but, inasmuch 
as the Corporation directly represents only a 
small portion of the metropolis, Parliament has 
made it a mere trustee with regard to 9-13ths 
of the amount, and this portion is applied by it 
to specified purposes of general metropolitan 
utility.” 

They state that, for reasons similar to 
those which induced them to recommend 
the abolition of the metage dues, they 
think that the present arrangement, by 
which the Corporation levies a duty on 
coals over a district extending twenty miles 
from the General Post Office, ought not to 
be continued. In a subsequent part of the 
Report will be found other recommenda- 
tions with respect to these duties ; but in 
this instance the Bill will not correspond 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. The Commissioners recommend 
that these duties should be taken away 
from the City altogether, and placed in 
the hands of the Metropolitan Board of 
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same general purposes to Which they have 
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of £580,000, and the other charges upon 
it, and then to allow it to expire. 

The next point to which I come is the 
conservancy of the river Thames, which is 
at present vested in the hands of the Cor- 
poration. The duties of conservancy ex- 
tend from Staines to the waters of Yant- 
let, at the junction of the Thames with 
the Medway. They are divided into two 
branches—those above and those below 
bridge—and both branches are exercised 
by a Committee of the Common Council, 
called the Thames Navigation Committee, 
and are regulated by various Acts of Par- 
liament. It is proposed in the Bill to 
place the conservancy of the river in the 
hands of a Board, consisting of the Lord 
Mayor, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
one of the Commissioners of Woods, and 
the Deputy Master of the Trinity House, 
who would have power to employ per- 
sons having the requisite professional 
knowledge. for performing the duties of 
the conservancy under their general di- 
rection. I should say that no net re- 
venue is derived by the Corporation from 
the conservancy of the Thames. There is 
now a question at issue between the Cor- 


been applied in the hands of the Corpora-{ poration of the City and the Crown with 


tion, subject, of course, to the charges | regard to certain rights along the banks 
which already exist, and which have been | and shores of the river; but the Corpora- 
created with respect to these metropolitan | tion themselves state—and I believe with 


improvements. In dealing with this sub-| perfect truth—that the proceedings now 
ject the Government have come to the| pending in Chancery are not at all con- 


conclusion that simply to transfer these | 
taxes from the Corporation of the City to 
any other body within the precincts of the 
metropolis would leave untouched the great 
grievance of the imposition of this tax 
upon persons who derive no benefit what- 
ever from the manner in which it is appro- 
priated. It should also be remembered 
that, in sanctioning the appointment of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Parliament 
has given to that Board the power of rais- 
ing money to defray the expense of any 
Improvements it may undertake in the 
usual way in which other Boards of that 





nected with the exercise of rights of 
conservancy. Those proceedings refer to 
rights claimed by prescription, independ- 
ently of any rights of conservancy ; and 
the claim is disputed by the Crown. I 
believe the questions which are the sub- 
ject of litigation will be determined by the 
courts of law at a very early period, and it 
is not proposed by this Bill to touch those 
questions. If the City sueceeds in the suit, 
it will be left in the possession of its rights 
and property. If the Crown succeeds, it 
will obtain possession of those rights and 
property as if this Bill had not been passed. 


nature raise money—by means of rates} All that the Bill proposes shall be trans- 
imposed on the persons who are to benefit | ferred in respect of the conservancy of the 
by these improvements. The decision to | river are, those tolls and dues which are 
which the Government has come, then, | now collected by the City, not as a source 
with respect to these coal duties is, not to | of revenue to themselves, but to meet the 
propose any renewal of the 8d. and 1d. | expenses of the conservancy, and these will 
duties, which will expire in 1862, it being | be handed over to the body in whom the 
ealeulated that the charges to which they | conservancy of the river will in future 
are liable will be liquidated by that time, | be vested. The Bill further proposes to 
and to keep up the 4d. duty only so long | abolish the exclusive rights of the Com- 
as may be necessary to liquidate the charge | pany of Watermen to nayigate the Thames 
M 2 
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between Yantlet Creek and Windsor, but | vernment and the authorities of the City of 
prohibits persons not now authorised to) London. The utmost readiness has always 
carry passengers from doing so without, been displayed by the authorities of the City 
a licence from the Board of Conservators | to listen to any suggestions which have 
established under the Bill. | been made by the Government with regard 

The next subject to which I shall ad-| to the employment of the police, and, when- 
vert is that of the police; and here, again,| ever it has been thought necessary to 
the Government have determined not to, strengthen the police force within the City 
act upon the recommendations of the Com- | by reinforcements from the metropolitan 
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missioners, not from any doubt as to the 
general expediency of those recommenda- 
tions, or the correctness of the theory upon 
which they are founded, but from con- 
siderations which I will briefly explain. 
The Commissioners recommend that the 
City police should be incorporated with the | 





police, the arrangement has been readily 


|aequiesced in by the authorities of the 


City, and perfect harmony has existed 
between the two bodies. While I admit, 
then, that in theory it would be far better 
to place the whole police force of the me- 
tropolitan districts under one general sys- 


metropolitan police; and they found that | tem of management and control, still, as 
recommendation on considerations of effi- | there exists within the narrow limits of the 
ciency and economy. If there were no | City a Corporation of great dignity and 
police force now existing in the City of | importance, and possessing great influence 
London, I think there can be no doubt} and power, I think a strong case of prac- 
that it would be right for Parliament to | tical inconvenience should be established— 
adopt the recommendation of the Commis- | stronger than any which I am prepared to 
sioners, and not to except a small por-|say has yet arisen—to induce Parliament 


tion of a large metropolitan district from | 
the general superintendence to which the 
police foree of that district is subjected. 
There is no doubt an anomaly, as the Com- 
missioners point out, in leaving the police | 
of the small area within the limits of the 
City under a separate management and | 
control from that of the metropolitan po- 
lice force, which is spread over a very 
large area, completely embracing the | 
City; but the anomaly applies to the ex- 
istence of a municipal corporation within 
that limited area, rather than to that which 
may be considered as the almost necessary 
consequence of the existence of such a Cor- 
poration—the possession of those powers 
with regard to a police force which it is 
proposed to leave in the hands of the Cor- 
poration of London. If this were a new 
claim made by the City of London, I think 
there would be no reason for entertaining 
it; but we find that, under the powers of | 
an Act of Parliament passed some years | 
ago—in 1839—a most efficient body of po- | 
lice was established, which has since been | 
in operation under the control of a very | 
able and efficient Commissioner; and, al- 
though I will not say that no inconvenience 
has arisen in practice from the existence of 
the City police as altogether distinct from 
the metropolitan police, I will say, from 
the considerable experience I have had, 
that no inconvenience of a serious charac- 
ter has been felt. Harmony and co-opera- 
tion have existed between the metropolitan 
and the City police, and between the Go- 
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to leave that Corporation in a position 
in which no municipal corporation in the 


/country is placed—namely, without any 
| police force under its own management. 


We do not, thérefore, propose to make 
any alteration with regard to the City po- 
lice, which will be left as it now stands. 
I must say, however, that this is no pre- 
eedent for an appeal which, as I learn from 
the newspapers, is to be made to me at an 
early period by public bodies created under 
the Metropolitan Management Act of last 
Session, who desire to have the control of 
the police within the limits of their respec- 
tive jurisdictions. I think the greatest in- 
convenience would arise from breaking up 
the metropolitan police into small sections, 
and placing them under the control of these 
local bodies. In conceding to the City of 
London the retention of a power which it 
has hitherto exercised, and which of late 
years it has exercised well and efficiently, 
we are constituting no precedent whatever 
for a claim which I think the Government 
could not for a moment entertain, and which 
I do not believe that Parliament would be 
disposed to concede. 

There is one other point with regard to 
which the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners is not strictly adopted in this Bill. 
I have alluded to the Court of Aldermen 
as a court of magistrates, the duties which 
they perform under the title of the ‘‘Court 
of Aldermen”’ being not, strictly speaking, 
magisterial. There is no doubt that the 
magisterial duties of the Aldermen of Lon- 
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don have hitherto, generally speaking, been 
extremely well.performed. The Commis- 
sioners themselves refer to the manner in 
which the Aldermen have discharged the 
duties connected with the inspection of 
prisons. While Aldermen were elected 
for life, there could be no objection to their 
acting as magistrates during the whole 
period of their tenure of office ; but, if it 
is deemed necessary, in accordance with 
the general principles applied to other 
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police jurisdiction co-ordinately with the 
stipendiary magistrates. After fully con- 
sidering the subject, we propose in this Bill 
that the Aldermen of the City shall be 
magistrates only for the discharge of that 
| civil business to which I have adverted ; 
that the City shall be thrown into the me- 
tropolitan police district for the purposes of 
the Police Courts Act, though not for pur- 
| Poses of police; and that either a new 
| police district shall be created consisting of 
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municipal corporations, to reduce the term the City, or that the City shall be thrown 
during which Aldermen of the City hold | into the general metropolitan district, so 
office from life tenure to a short period of | that criminal police jurisdiction may be 
years, and if Aldermen are eligible for re- | exercised by stipendiary magistrates, as 
election at the expiration of the six years | throughout the metropolitan district. The 
for which they are originally appointed, I | Aldermen of the City will be placed by this 
think it would be most objectionable to | arrangement precisely on the same footing 


allow them to act as magistrates — using 
the term in its fullest sense—during their 
tenure of office as Aldermen. The Com- 
missioners of 1837, alluding to this sub- 
ject, observed, that the continual re-elec- 
tion of magistrates by a popular con- 
stituency was a violation of a principle 
hitherto almost universally recognised in 
this country. I am not aware of any case 
in which such election of magistrates now 
occurs, except in the case of the mayor of 
a borough, who is a magistrate during his 
year of mayoralty, and during the year 
following his retirement from office; but 
none of the aldermen of municipal corpo- 
rations are necessarily magistrates. The 
Commissioners of 1837 did not contemplate 
the permanent retention by the Aldermen 
of the City, under a new constitution, of 
their ordinary criminal jurisdiction, but 
they proposed that the City of London 
should be empowered to apply to the Crown, 
as is done by other corporations, to appoint 
a stipendiary magistrate, who should ex- 
ercise police jurisdiction within the limits 
of the City. The Commissioners antici- 


pated that if one or more police magis- | 


trates should be appointed, the Aldermen 
would retire from the discharge of police 
duties, and would confine themselves to 
those duties which may be termed civil 


as the magistrates of the county of Mid- 
dlesex, who are excluded from criminal 
police jurisdiction, but who perform with 
great advantage to their fellow-citizens 
‘and to the public civil duties—such as the 
care and inspection of prisons, asylums, 
&c., similar to those which have hitherto 
been so well discharged by the Aldermen 
of London. 

There is one other subject with regard 
to which the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners are not carried into effect by 
this Bill—I allude to their recommenda- 
tions with reference to the Irish Society. 
Those recommendations are rather general 
and indefinite. The subject is one to 
which a good deal of attention has been 
paid, but which requires much more con- 
sideration than it has yet received before 
we can propose to Parliament arrangements 
respecting the Society. It does not neces- 
sarily form part of the present Bill, and I 
think the affairs of the Irish Society may 
more usefully be dealt with in a separate 
Bill, and we therefore propose to reserve 
the subject for future consideration. 

I have now stated the principal provi- 
‘sions of the Bill which I shall ask leave to 
‘introduce. I am sure the measure will re- 
ceive the calm and dispassionate considera- 
tion of Parliament; and I anticipate, 


duties, similar to those which are perform- | from the communications I have had with 
ed by the aldermen of other corporations. | gentlemen connected with the City of 
I do not wish, however, to leave the matter | London, that they will give fair considera- 
in this position. The City of London ‘tion to the different proposals which it in- 
might not think it right to apply for the | volves. I shall afford ample time for con- 
appointment of police magistrates, or, if sidering the details of the Bill, for I felt it 


police magistrates were appointed, the 
Aldermen, retaining their magisterial cha- 
racter to its full extent, might not be in- 
clined to retire from the exercise of their 
functions, and might insist on exercising a 


my duty to refuse a request that the Cor- 
poration of the City might be allowed to 
see the measure before it was submitted to 
Parliament, because I thought it right to 
follow the ordinary course, and in the first 
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instance to explain the measure proposed 
by Her Majesty’s Government to this 
House. With the disposition which the 
City have hitherto evinced, and which I 


hope they will continue to evince—with | 


the disposition which I doubt not will be 
entertained by Parliament to give a fair 
consideration to the whole of its provi- 
sions, and with that attention which is 
due to the importance of the subject—I 
trust its result will be to give greater 
efficiency to the Corporation of the City 
of London, to strengthen its influence, 
and to increase its usefulness. I may, 
in conclusion, express a hope that the 
anticipations of the Commissioners, in the 
concluding paragraph of their Report, will 
be fully realised :— 

“That the changes in the constitution of the 
Corporation which they have indicated, and which 
are founded upon the recognised policy of the 
country with respect to municipal boroughs, will 
place it on a more solid and enlarged basis, and 
that the Corporation will continue, under an 
amended system, to possess abundant means, not 
only for purposes of public usefulness, but also for 
the exercise of a decent hospitality and splen- 
dour.” 

I move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better regulation of the Corporation of the 
City of London. 


Sir JAMES DUKE fancied that any | 


one who heard the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet might have supposed that he 


was proposing to confer a great extent of | 


privileges on the Corporation of London. 
He did not, however, rise at present to 


make any objection to what the right hon. | 


Baronet had stated, but he wished to know 
when it was likely that the Bill, relating 
to a matter of so much importance, and 
involving the rights of the Corporation and 


the rights of property, would come on for a 
second reading? One part of the right hon. 


Baronet’s statement—that relating to the 


coal duties—he thought was not ckharac- | 


terised by the right hon. Baronct’s usual 
frankness, for he ought to have told the 


House that the Corporation acted in the | 


capacity of mere trustees for the public, in 
reference to the &d. and the ld. duties. 


The Corporation collected the money, and | 


[Sir | 


handed it over to the Government. 
G. Grey intimated that he had said so. ] 
He (Sir J. Duke) did not hear the right 
hon. Gentleman say so. With regard to 
the appointment of magistrates, the right 
hon. Gentleman did not say whether it 
‘was to be in the hands of the Crown or 
the Corporation. [Sir G. Grey: The 


Crown.] He (Sir J. Duke) would only 
Sir George Grey 
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|further say, that the Corporation would 
give the most anxious consideration to the 
measure, but they ought to have fair time 
to consider its provisions. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
seemed to have expected that the Bill 
would confer some benefit upon the Cor- 
poration of London. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had stated that it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the citizens of London, 
and that ought to be considered a benefit 
to the Corporation. It was a measure 
which would make the Corporation what it 
was in days of yore—the most important 
body in the kingdom next to the Houses 
of Parliament—and would enable it to 
execute its functions in the most efficient 
manner, so as to form an example, if ne- 
ecessary, to all the corporations in the 
country. He thought the greatest praise 
was due to the Commissioners for their 
examination into the affairs of the Corpo- 
ration, which at one time thought itself too 
strong for Parliament to deal with, and had 
boasted that, if the House of Lords agreed 
|to any measure of City Corporation Re- 
form, that hereditary branch of the Legis- 
lature would place itself in imminent dan- 
|ger. He did not, however, think there 
was much danger to the House of Lords 
even if the Bill should be carried. As an 
old citizen, he thanked the Secretary for 
the Home Department for having attended 
to the excellent suggestions of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, he did not 
rise to make any objection to the intro- 
duction of the Bill, which, he had no 
doubt, would be considered by the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London in a fair 
spirit. All that he would add was his 
hope that ample time would be given for 
due deliberation on the provisions of the 
measure, and he should therefore like to 
know for what day the second reading 
would be fixed ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said that, with the 
permission of the House, he would bring in 
the Bill that evening. He had no wish to 
press the Bill forward with undue haste, 
but at the same time he should not like to 
propose any delay which might be attend- 
ed with risk to the passing of the measure. 
He should fix the second reading for the 
2\st instant, or three weeks from the pre- 
sent day. With respect to what had fallen 
from the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
City of London, in reference to the coal 
| duties, he wished to state that he thought 
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he read a passage from the Report of the 
Commissioners, in which they stated that 
the City acted as trustees for the public. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Grorce Grey, Viscount PaLmMerston, and 
Mr. AtToRNEY GENERAL. 

Bill read 1°. 


SUPPLY. 

The Report upon Supply having been 
brought up, ; 

On the first Vote being read, 

Mr. BLACKBURN called the attention 
of the House to the very large increase of 
the Civil Service Estimates voted last 
night as compared with former years, and 
expressed a hope that when the House 
again went into Committee of Supply a 
closer scrutiny of the Votes would be 
made. The increase upon the three heads 
of Supply granted last night, amounted to 
no less than 11 per cent as compared with 
the Votes of 1854, or something like 
£5,000,000 on the whole revenue ; and 
reverting to particular items he found one 
of £60,000 on the sum voted for the 
maintenance of public buildings in the me- 
tropolis and an increase in like proportion 
on other Votes. _ He very much feared 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would find it an easier task to get the 
House of Commons to vote the money 
than to collect it from the people. 

Resolutions agreed to. 


FIRE INSURANCES. 

House in Committee. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER submitted a Resolution the pur- 
pose of which was to remedy a defect in 
the law relating to fire insurances, . As 
the law at present stood, the only offices 
subject to the stamp duty imposed upon 
fire insurances were those established ex- 
pressly for transacting that kind of busi- 
ness, but it was held that the word ‘‘office”’ 
did not include an agency ; and therefore, 
if a foreign company established an agency 
in London or in any other part of England, 
that agency could effect insurances with- 
out paying the tax. That want he ac- 
knowledged to be a manifest defect in the 
law; but up to the present time no foreign 
company had attempted on a iarge scale to 
effect fire insurances in London. It seem- 


ed, however, that a foreign company had 
now established an agency here with that 
view, and it is alleged that a considerable 
number of insurances had been already 
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effected. In order to prevent the unfair 
competition to which the London offices 
would be thus subjected, he proposed to 
found a Bill upon the Resolution which he 
had placed in the hands of the Chairman 
with the view of removing the defect in the 
existing law. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he regarded the 
proposition which had just been made as 
not only reasonable, but necessary. He 
regretted, however, that his right hon. 
Friend had not taken the course of re- 
ducing the duty upon fire insurances, be- 
cause he was confident that the Exche- 
quer lost money by the high duty which 
was at present imposed. The Government 
which ran no risk, got 3s. for every 1s. 6d. 
which the Company got, who ran all the 
risk ; and the result was that insurances 
were kept down in this country. He gave 
notice that on some future occasion he 
should move the reduction of the duty from 
3s. to ls. per cent. 

Mr. WILKINSON thought the altera- 
tion only just; but he also agreed in 
opinion with the hon. Member for Shef- 
field that a reduction of the duty was the 
real remedy, because, with the increased 
facilities and intercourse which now exist- 
ed with foreign countries, persons would 
insure abroad in order to escape the high 
duty which the Government here required. 
He considered that the present duty press- 
ed with special severity upon the poorer 
classes of insurers. 

Sm SAMUEL BIGNOLD considered 
that it was perfectly just that foreign 
agencies should be placed under the same 
restrictions with respect to the payment of 
duty as English companies, but he did not 
think that at the present moment the right 
hon. Gentleman would be justified in giv- 
ing up two-thirds of the duty ; neither did 
his experience teach him that to lessen the 
duty would tend to increase the amount of 
property insured or the number of in- 
surers, for he recollected when the duty 
was only ls, 6d. per cent, and it did not 
produce that great addition of business to 
insurance offices which hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite seemed tothink would result from its 
reduction. 

Mr. HANKEY admitted the propriety 
of placing foreign agencies on the same 
footing, but was convinced that the only 
way of remedying the evil was to reduce 
the amount of duty, which was a tax upon 
the more provident portion of the commu- 
nity. At present no more than one-third 
of the property in the United Kingdom 
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was insured, while in France seven-eighths 
of the whole property was insured. This 
he attributed mainly to the restrictions 
under which insurers laboured in this 
country. 

Resolved— 

“That the respective Duties granted and pay- 
able under the Acts relating to the Stamp Duties 
upon or in respect of Insurances of Property from 
loss or damage by Fire, sball extend to and be 
payable for or in respect of all Insurances of Pro- 
perty within the United Kingdom from loss or 
damage by Fire, whether the same shall be made 
by any Company, Society, or person or persons 
within or out of the United Kingdom, and whe- 
ther the Policy, Instrument, Note, or Memoran- 
dum of or relating to any such Insurance shall be 
made, signed, or issued in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere, and whether there shall be any such 
Policy, Instrument, Note, or Memorandum or 
not.” 


The House adjourned at half after Nine 
o’clock. 
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Minutes.] New Writs.—For Athlone, v. Right 
Hon. William Keogh, Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in Ireland; for Ennis, John 
David FitzGerald, esq., Attorney General for 
Treland. 

Pousuic Brrt,—1° Leases and Sales of Settled 
Estates. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION BILL. 


Order for Committee read. Motion 
made, and Question proposed, ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he was anxious before Mr. Speaker left 
the chair to call attention to the peculiar 
position in which the Bill stood. He had 
no wish to offer any vexatious opposition 
to the measure, for he was prepared to 
admit that legislation on the subject was 
called for by the general voice of the 
country, and though some objectionable 
provisions had been introduced, which, if 
they were not altered or expunged in Com- 
mittee, would render it impossible-for him 
to give his assent to the final stage, it 
was only justice to his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Headlam) to say that he had 
presented his Bill to the House in a much 
more simple form than they had been ac- 
customed to in the numerous previous at- 
tempts that had been made to deal with 
the question. What, however, he desired to 
call attention to was this :—QOn the notice 
paper of that morning there were some- 
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thing like 100 Amendments to be pro- 
posed in Committee to this Bill. If notice 
had been given of those Amendments a 
few days beforchand, so that they might 
have come prepared to discuss them, or if 
they were mercly of a verbal and formal 
nature, no objection could have been taken, 
but some of them went to the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and he would only ask 
the House how it was possible for any 
Member of Parliament, even supposing he 
had no private business of his own to 
transact, to look through this array of 
nearly 100 Amendments, compare them 
with the Bill, and ascertain their bearing 
upon the measure generally, in a single 
morning. There were principles involved 
in those Amendments which he contended 
ought not to be discussed in Committee at 
all, as, for instance, the principle of the 
appointment of the Council, which, as it 
stood originally in the Bill, the Govern- 
ment, by an Amendment they had given 
notice of, proposed to reverse. Now, that 
he considered was a matter which had 
much better be arranged between the Go- 
vernment and the promoters of the mea- 
sure out of the House, before they were 
| called upon to go into the details in Com- 
‘mittee. The practice generally pursued 





in regard to the Scotch Bills he thought 


imight be adopted with considerable ad- 
| vantage in reference to this Bill, namely, 
of arranging all disputed questions involv- 
ing principle out of the House, leaving the 
details only to be settled in Committee. 
Under those circumstances, he should, 
therefore, appeal to his hon, and learned 
Friend to postpone the Bill for the present, 
and arrange with the Government as to 
the main principles upon which they should 
proceed to legislate, rather than force on a 
discussion for which the House could not 
possibly be prepared. There was another 
important measure on the paper for that 
| day, the Factories Bill, and he urged that 
‘they would best consult the interests of 
| their constituents by passing on at once to 
that. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was favourable 
to the general principle of the Bill— 
| namely, that the medical profession should 
‘in future be governed by a representative 
body ; but the very first Amendment on 
the paper was, that that principle should be 
altogether expunged, and the profession be 
governed, not by a representative body, 
but by the nominees of the Crown. It was 
only within the last few minutes that he 
had been able to compare the Amendments 
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with the Bill, and it struck him that if 
such an alteration in principle was in- 
tended to be made, it ought to have been 
proposed on the second reading. At all 
events, fair notices should have been given 
to the public and the profession, and the 
House ought not to be called upon now to 
discuss the general principle upon the short 
notice of ten minutes. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he regretted that 
he could not comply with the request made 
by his noble Friend and the hon. Gentleman 
opposite; but, in declining to do so, he beg- 
ged to inform them that he was influenced 
by no personal motive. It was a matter 
of indifference to him individually whether 
the discussion was taken now or at some 
future time ; but to the medical profession, 
many members of which were now in town 
from various parts of the kingdom, for the 
purpose of consulting with their repre- 
sentatives on the subject, any delay would 
be attended with great inconvenience. Be- 
sides, he did not see that they would be in 
any better position to discuss the question 
on a future day than they were now. There 
were differences of opinion as to the con- 
stitution of the Council, three distinct bo- 
dies laying claim to the right of appointing 
the members—namely, the Government, 
the corporate bodies of the medical profes- 
sion, and the great mass of the medical 
practitioners throughout the country. He 
had not the slightest hope, even if they 
postponed the question for the next ten 
years, that the least approach to arrange- 
ment would be made between those bodies 
out of the House on the subject. The 
question whether or not the Government 
should nominate the governing Council, or 
whether the nomination should be in the 
hands of the medical corporate bodies, or 
the profession at large, or whether there 
should be a compromise, was one which 
that House must decide. With regard to 
the number of Amendments of which no- 
tice had been given, it was true there were 
between seventy and eighty. He had gone 
through them all, and found that nineteen 
out of every twenty were mere verbal 
Amendments; as, for instance, should 
three registrars be adopted instead of one, 
then, in all the subsequent clauses relating 
to registration, the word “ registrar’ would 
have to be altered to “‘ registrars.”” He 
thought a very exaggerated notion existed 
as to the extent in which the principle of 
the Bill was involved in the constitution of 
the Council. He was satisfied that either 
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one of the modes proposed for electing the 
Council might be adopted without inter- 
fering in any way with the real object and 
scope of the measure. The only two 
questions of principle raised by the Amend- 
ment were the constitution of the Council— 
which he could hardly admit to be a ques- 
tion of principle at all—and the point em- 
braced in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Selkirkshire (Mr. E. Lock- 
hart) as to the licensing power of the Uni- 
versities. Those two questions the House 
was in as good a position to discuss and 
decide upon as it could possibly be at any 
future time. Ile saw no reason, therefore, 
for postponing the measure, thus keeping 
the mind of the medical profession in a 
state of needless agitation. 

Mr. WALTER said, that so far from 
the Amendments being of a merely 
technical character, the 62nd asserted a 
principle to which the attention of the 
House ought to be directed. That Amend- 
ment, which was proposed by an hon. 
Member whose name was on the back of 
the Bill, prohibited, under a penalty of 
£5, any person from prescribing medicines 
or acting in any medical capacity unless he 
was registered under the Act. He (Mr. 
Walter) did not stand there as the advo- 
cate of any new-fangled system of medi- 
cine ; but he must say that if British sub- 
jects were to have a right of private judg- 
ment in anything, surely they were entitled 
to exercise it in matters which affected 
their own health. Such a prohibition as 
that to which he had referred was a matter 
far too important to be introduced by an 
Amendment, and one upon which the House 
ought to come to a decision before going 
into Committee upon the Bill. 

Mr. MICHELL said, that the operation 
of the Bill would be to throw open the 
medical profession, and to convert all the 
chemists and druggists into apothecaries. 
Although he was himself friendly to the 
general principle of the Bill, he could not 
admit that the measure had been received 
with as much favour as its advocates 
seemed anxious to represent. The peti- 
tioners were exactly two to one against it, 
there being 800 for it and precisely 1,600 
against. The 19th clause, which proposed 
to give to the Council the power to strike 
off the list of medical practitioners any 
one who might be found guilty of anything 
so vague and indefinite as that comprised 
in the term ‘ misconduct,”’ was far too 
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and, indeed, to speak generally, the details | 
of the Bill demanded revision and were 
susceptible of great improvement. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he under- 
stood his noble Friend the Member for | 
Middlesex (Lord R. Grosvenor) to have 
suggested that, in consequence of the nu- 
merous Amendments of which notice had | 
been given so recently, the better course 
would be to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the Bill to some future period. That | 
was a proposal which it was to be hoped 
would assume the form of a Motion, so that 
the House might decide upon it at once, and | 
avoid the irregularity of discussing the de- 
tails of the Bill at the present stage. It! 
was no doubt to be regretted that the Amend- 
ments in question had been placed upon the 
paper at so late a period, but for this the 
Government were not fairly responsible. | 
The reason why earlier notice had not been | 
given of the Amendment—for remodelling | 
the Council—that stood in the name of his | 
right hon. Friend the President of the} 
Board of Health was simply that it was | 
not. until yesterday that the Government | 
had had interviews on the subject of the 
Bill with deputations representing the | 
various branches of the medical body in the | 
three kingdoms. The day for those inter- | 
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penalty on persons acting as physicians 
without being duly registered—was, doubt- 
less, a very important one, but there was 
no reason that he (Sir G. Grey) could see 
why it should not be carefully considered 
and satisfactorily disposed of in Committee. 
It certainly did not occur to him that it 
was an Amendment so foreign to the 


, general principle of the Bill as to render 
it necessary that the present measure 


should be withdrawn and a new one sub- 
As the constitution of the 


Member for South Nottinghamshire (Mr. 


Barrow) appeared to attach peculiar im- 


portance—and all other questions of detail 
could nowhere be so effectively discussed 
as in Committee, he would suggest that the 
Bill should be permitted to pass into that 
stage without further delay. 

Mr. BARROW said, his complaint was 
that hon. Members had had no opportunity 
of consulting with their constituents on the 
subject of the Amendments. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that when the 
Bill was introduced by the hon. and Jearned 
Member (Mr. Headlam), that Gentleman 
remarked that it met with the general 
concurrence of the different persons con- 
nected with the medical profession ; but 


views had been fixed at the desire of the | it now turned out, judging by the _peti- 
medical profession, through whose act—! tions presented to the House, and the 
and not through that of the Government— | communications made to many hon. Mem- 
it had happened that they (the Government) | bers, that there was no such concurrence 
had not until so lately been put in posses-| at all. The Bill had therefore been as- 
sion of the views of the faculty with refer-| sented to on its second reading under 
ence to this measure. It appeared to be| what might be termed an erroneous im- 
the general wish of the gentlemen who| pression. That impression had since, 
formed the deputations that the Bill should however, to an immense extent, been re- 
be brought into Committee with a view, | moved by the petitions and the eommuni- 
no doubt, to the introduction of very im- | cations made to hon. Members, and espe- 
portant amendments. They were unani- | cially by the statement of the right hon. 
mous in objecting to the present constitu-! Baronet the Home Secretary. According 
tion of the Council, and seemed to favour | to that statement, the different persons 
the proposal that the nomination of that | connected with the medical profession de- 








body should be left, to a great extent, if | 
not altogether, in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. After collecting the opinions of the 
different departments of the medical pro- 
fession, the Government arrived at the con- 
clusion that there were good and substan- | 
tial objections to the Council as originally 
proposed to be constituted, and they ac- 
cordingly placed upon the paper the 
Amendment that stood there in the name 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Cowper). 
The Amendment referred to by the hon. 
Member for Nottingham (Mr. Walter)— 
that which proposed the imposition of a 
Mr. Michell 





sired an altogether differently constituted 
Council; and that was a point of the 
utmost importance. Individually he (Mr. 
Walpole) should be prepared to support the 
principle of the Amendment which the Go- 
vernment had announced; but he could 
not agree with the Secretary of State in 
thinking that the House had generally had 
sufficient notice of the nature of the alte- 
rations proposed to be made in the Bill. 
He did not disbelieve that there were many 
persons in the House admirably qualified 
at the present moment to discuss that 
principle; but he thought it was extremely 
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inconvenient that upon an Amendment in- 
volving so important a principle as that 
now proposed, they should at once go 
into Committee, without having more time 
for consideration of the alterations that 
had been placed on the notice paper. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, that it would be imprudent and im- 
politic to enter into a discussion of the 
principle of the Bill on the question that 
Mr. Speaker should leave the chair; but 
the reason assigned by the Government 
why at that, the eleventh hour, they had 
felt it to be their duty to essentially alter 
the principle of the Bill, afforded, in his 
opinion, reasonable ground for postponing 
the measure at the present moment. And he 
would take leave to add, that if they wish- 
ed to have a good effective medical reform, 
that object would be very much facilitated 
by the promoters of the Bill consenting 
to refer either the subject or the Bill itself 
to a Select Committee. He begged leave, 
therefore, to move the postponement of the 
Bill until that day week. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he should se- 
cond the Amendment, because it would 
really appear as though the doctors were 
of opinion that their fellow-creatures not 
in the profession were their material pro- 
perty—their goods and chattels—which 
they might treat in whatever manner they 
pleased. The Bill would stereotype all 
medical knowledge, arrest the progress of 
scientific discovery, and effectually prevent 
any advance in the most important of the 
arts. Nay, more—it would bind us down 
for all futurity to the compounds and pre- 
parations of the pharmacopeia now in use. 
Against such legislation he, for one, would 
never cease to raise his voice. If the doc- 
tors had had their own way we should 
never have had chloroform, or any other 
of the valuable discoveries that, in mo- 
dern times, had been iatroduced with such 
advantage to the interests of humanity. 
Never was it less expedient for the House 
to sanction such a measure as this than 
at the present moment, when, by means 
of vegetable and animal chemistry, such 
extraordinary progress was being made in 
the science of health. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘this House 
will, upon Wednesday next, resolve itself 
into the said Committee,”’ instead thereof. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he was 
for referring the subject to a Select Com- 
mittee. He had received that morning a 
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deputation of medical gentlemen who were 
perfectly in ignorance of the Amendments 
which had been proposed. The different 
principles which had been intended for 
adoption in the constitution of the govern- 
ing Council representation on the one hand, 
and Government nomination on the other 
hand, were entirely antagonistic, and the 
House should not be called upon to decide 
between them at twelve hours’ notice. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, the number of 
Amendments on the paper was, in his opi- 
nion, no ground for the postponement of 
the Bill. If such a ground of argument 
were admitted, any measure might be 
swamped by placing a number of Amend- 
ments on the notice paper. The proposal 
of the Government as to the constitution of 
the Council, however, came upon him by 
surprise. With regard to the particular 
Amendment to which exception had been 
taken by the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Walter), he could only say that to the 
principle of that Amendment both he and 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. Headlam) were 
decidedly hostile. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it a 
decisive argument for the postponement of 
the Bill, that the Amendments of which 
notice was given had taken the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Craufurd) by sur- 
prise. But who had put those Amend- 
ments on the paper? The Government. 
The change it was proposed to make by 
those Amendments was as great as could 
be imagined, and it was but fair to allow 
those who would be affeeted by it an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion about 
it. That was the more desirable, as the 
matter was technical, and the differences of 
opinion between the hon. Members whose 
names were on the back of the Bill had 
placed the House in some difficulty. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he felt called 
upon to offer an observation with respect 
to the medical corporations which had 
placed themselves in communication with 
the Home Secretary. The facts were 
these :—The Bill under discussion was in- 
troduced last Session, and not only was it 
circulated throughout the country during 
the recess, but copies were forwarded to 
each of the medical bodies which had sent 
deputations to the Home Office. They em- 
bodied their opinions on it in the form of 
Reports which they addressed to the Home 
Office, and it was from an attentive perusal 
of those documents that the inference was 
gathered that there was in the profession 
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a unanimous feeling in favour of the princi- 
ple of the Bill. There was no discrepancy 
between the Reports in question and the 
views now advocated by the medical bodies. 
There was still a general feeling in favour 
of the whole Bill, but a difference of opinion 
existed with respect to various portions of 
it. That difference of opinion, always en- 
tertained, and now only varied in the man- 
ner of its expression, had induced the Go- 
vernment to alter their own views on the 
subject. Such, in a few words, was the 
present state of the question. One thing 
was clear to him—namely, that by post- 
poning the Bill he should be acting in di- 
rect opposition to the opinions and feelings 
of all the medical corporations without ex- 
ception. With that conviction, and the 
knowledge that the postponement of the 
Bill would be almost equivalent to its re- 
jection, he could not assent to the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he did not think 
that in this case postponement was ne- 
cessarily synonymous with abandonment. 
The Bill as at present framed would injure 
the Universities, and deliver over graduates 
in medicine bound hand and foot to the 
mercy of medical corporations. If the pre- 
sent measure were postponed, he would, on 
a future day, move for leave to introduce a 
Bill which was drawn up last Session and 
privately circulated, and which embodied 
the views of the Universities—institutions 
of which he could only remark that, in this 
instance, their interests were identical with 
those of the public. 

Mr. BRADY said, he must complain of 
the imputations sought to be cast on the 
medical profession by the hon. Member for 
West Surrey (Mr. Drummond), and, while 
admitting with regret the aversion of the 
medical corporations to reform, he could 
bear testimony to the high attainments of 
the gentleman who presided over those 
associations ; and he must claim for the 
profession generally credit for unselfish 
motives, and an anxious desire to promote 
the interests of science. Finally, he was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment for 
imposing a penalty on practitioners not le- 
gally registered as such, lest its retention 
should endanger the safety of the Bill. 

Mr. BLACK said, he quite approved of 
the suggestion to remit tho Bill to a Select 
Committee, by means of which an oppor- 
tunity would be afforded them to deliber- 
ately consider what provisions would be 
best for the advantage both of the public 
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and the profession. The adoption of that 
course would, he believed, be satisfactory 
alike to the Medical College of Edinburgh 
and to the professors of the University of 
that city. The great object of any mea- 
sure of this kind was to secure a perfect 
standard of qualification, together with 
equal rights of practice, and a proper 
registration. 

Mr. BARROW said, his objection was 
not that that House only, but the public 
also, had had no notice of the extensive 
alterations which the Government proposed 
to make in the Bill. The measure of last 
year contained the representative principle, 
but the Government now contemplated the 
denial of that advantage to the profession. 
The right hon, Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary stated that his clause modifying the 
constitution of the Council was framed out 
of deference to the opinions of certain 
individuals connected with particular loca- 
lities ; but those persons surely could not 
be regarded as the representatives of the 
great body of the profession throughout 
the United Kingdom. Their modest re- 
quest, in fact, resembled one that might 
have been made, when the Reform Bill 
was under discussion, by Calne to have 
itself and Gatton continued as Parliament- 
ary boroughs, while populous places like 
Manchester were altogether excluded from 
the representation. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
deputations which had waited upon him 
before Easter consisted of the accredited 
representatives of the College of Surgeons 
and the Society of Apothecaries of London, 
besides which he saw on Tuesday deputa- 
| tions from the College of Physicians of 
England and the College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh, the College of Surgeons of 
Edinburgh, representatives of the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, Univer- 
sity College, London, and the graduates of 
the University of Dublin; and he did not 
think there was one of them who advo- 
cated the composition of the governing 
Council proposed in the Bill as it stood. 
They said that the Bill last year did not 
receive from themselves and the profession 
as much consideration as it ought to have 
done, but they were the more anxious to 
make known their views to the Govern- 
ment; and it was after hearing the subject 
fully discussed by them that the Govern- 
ment came to the opinion that there were 
very valid objections to the proposed con- 
stitution of the Council. The proposal to 
refer the Bill to a Select Committee had 
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been alluded to by the right hon. Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Walpole), but was not yet before the 
House. As he (Sir G. Grey) had stated, 
if the House wished now to go into the 
question, the Government were prepared, 
when the House was in Committee, to 
explain their reasons for the Amendments 
of which they had given notice; but he 
did not think it was unreasonable that 
there should be a delay for considering 
Amendments of such importance, and if 
such were the general wish of the House, 
he thought the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Headlam) would be taking an 
unwise course in pressing the Motion for 
going into Committee to a division. If an 
interval of time were agreed to, the par- 
ties interested in the Bill might consider 
the expediency of referring it to a Select 
Committee. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he must apolo- 
gise for the shortness of the notice he had 
given of certain Amendments which stood 
in his name. The truth was, he had not 
had an opportunity of communicating with 
members of the medical profession in 
Ireland until the Easter recess, and his 
Amendments were intended to give effect 
to their opinions. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
introducer of the Bill had himself given 
notice of no less than three pages of 
Amendments, and it would certainly, he 
conceived, require a reference to a Select 
Committee to enable them to understand 
the alterations which the author proposed 
to make in his own measure. At the same 
time he (Mr. Duncombe) must honestly 
confess that he should vote for sending the 
Bill before a Select Committee in the hope 
of getting rid of it altogether—-a result 
which would, no doubt, follow the subjec- 
tion of the measure to such an ordeal. 
The Home Secretary told them that the 
College of Surgeons and the Society of 
Apothecaries were more or less opposed to 
the Bill, but not a word did the right hon. 
Baronet say about the feeling of the pub- 
lic. He (Mr. Duncombe) represented a 
very mixed constituency, which included 
doctors and all sorts of persons, and cer- 
tainly, as far as he could gather the opinion 
of the people, it was decidedly hostile to 
any meddling of the kind contemplated by 
this measure. Was every medical man to 
be denominated a ‘‘quack’’ merely be- 
eause he might not be duly registered 
under the Bill? The homeopathist, for 


instance, would not be registered ; and, of 
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course, the medical oligarchy now proposed 
to be set up would refuse him a licence to 
practise. But had the public no rights in 
regard to this matter? Was a man not to 
be allowed to judge for himself how he 
would be treated? The Bill said, ** No; 
you shall be doctored in our way, whether 
you like it or not.’”’ Another most ob- 
noxious Bill, and one most repugnant to 
the feelings of the people, was lately in- 
troduced into that House. He alluded to 
the measure making vaccination compul- 
sory. Vaccination might be a very excel- 
lent thing, but the people had no idea of 
having a Parliamentary lancet stuck into 
them or their children at the dictation of 
the ‘Board of Health. There was no 
chance, however, he thought, of the mea- 
sure on that subject passing into law. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
would remind the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury that the question before the House 
was, not whether the Bill should be sent 
to a Select Committee, but whether it 
should be postponed for a week. What- 
ever might be the merits or demerits of 
the measure, it was very hard, if not unfair, 
to ask the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Headlam) to postpone it for a week, 
because, if that were agreed to, the result 
would be, not a delay of one week, but of 
many weeks, and the Bill would not im- 
probably fail altogether. If the Bill was 
to be thrown out, let it be thrown out upon 
its merits, and not by a side-wind, in the 
shape of a Motion for delay. The right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary having 
proposed important changes in the mea- 
sure, if the postponement was insisted 
upon the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Headlam) would be entitled to call 
on the Government to take charge of the 
Bill, and put it into the form in which 
they desired to see it pass. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he would suggest 
that the House should go into Committee, 
and stop at the clause which the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Grey) proposed to alter. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he rose 
to explain. He understood that an ex- 
pression which had fallen from him had 
hurt the feelings of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Walpole). In saying that the propo- 
sition for a postponement was like an at- 
tempt to get rid of the Bill by a side-wind, 
he (Sir J. Pakington) had not meant to 
impnte to his right hon. Friend the slight- 
est intentional unfairness, but merely to 
express his own opinion of the inevitable 
effect of the course recommended. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
116: Majority 35. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he wished, after 
the division that had just taken place, to 
come to some understanding with the Go- 
vernment. The charge of the Bill had 
been none of his seeking. In fact, when 
he originally went with a deputation to the 
Government on the subject, feeling that 
such a measure was not one that a private 
Member could advantageously intreduce, 
he strongly urged the Home Secretary to 
undertake it. The right hon. Baronet, 
however, argued, with great apparent plau- 
sibility, that if the question were left to 
the Government it was likely to be thrown 
over till the end of the Session, when it 
would have little chance of passing. At 
the same time he (Mr. Headlam) never 
would have taken charge of the Bill unless 
he had felt assured that he would have the 
co-operation of the Government in carrying 
it. He had no wish to cast any personal 
imputation upon any one, yet it was mani- 


fest that the Government, by proposing 
their Amendments at the last moment, had 
caused the adverse result which the House 


now witnessed. If they had not voted 
against him he should have had a majority, 
and been in a condition to go on with the 
measure; but, as it was, the Government 
having completely thrown him over, it was 
their duty henceforward to undertake the 
conduct of the Bill. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was true 
that last year a deputation of medical 
practitioners, headed by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, waited upon him to 
request the Government to take charge of 
a Bill which they had prepared, and that he 
had declined on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do so; pointing, as a reason for 
his refusal, to the fate that attended pre- 
vious attempts at medical legislation, which 
had miscarried at the moment when it was 
supposed that all was ripe for a satisfac- 
tory settlement, owing to grave differences 
which arose between the representatives of 
the different branches of the profession. 
Two Committees in succession were ap- 
pointed ; they heard evidence from different 
members of the medical profession, and a 
scheme was devised to be submitted to 
Parliament, which it was hoped would 
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meet with the general acceptance of the 
profession. Their hopes, however, were 
disappointed, and they were unable to pro- 
pose a scheme to the House with a pro- 
spect of a settlement. The deputation, 
however, replied that their Bill was a very 
popular one, and free from objections to 
which other schemes were liable; and that 
if the Government only took charge of it 
it would pass with great facility. Being 
still very sceptical on that poirit, he then 
added that even if the Government took it 
in hand, there would be little prospect of 
its becoming law that Session, in conse- 
quence of the heavy amount of other busi- 
ness with which- they were occupied; but, 
at the same time, he told the deputation 
that if they had the great confidence in 
the popularity and success of their mea- 
sure which they expressed, he could name 
no private Member more competent to take 
charge of it in the House of Commons 
than the hon. and learned Member for 
Neweastle (Mr. Headlam). He was then 
asked whether he would agree to the for- 
mal introduction of the Bill, merely in 
order to have it printed and circulated 
through the country during the prorogation 
of Parliament ; and he gave a ready as- 
sent to that proposal. The answers given 
by many bodies connected with the medical 
profession at first led him to suppose that 
the measure might be favourably received, 
but at a later period the obstacles of which 
he had warned the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whom he thought too sanguine, 
again appeared, and when the Bill was 
fixed for Committee the most discordant 
opinions were expressed by the profession 
as to its details. This induced him to 
congratulate himself that the Bill was in 
the hands of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and not in those of the Government. 
The hon. and learned Member had as- 
suredly no right to complain of the deci- 
sion at which the House had arrived. If 
they had gone into Committee that day no 
real progress could have been made, and 
their time would have been wholly wasted. 
He must decline, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, to take charge of the Bill, but if 
the hon. and learned Gentleman persevered 
with it, he (Sir G. Grey) should move 
such Amendments as he thought caleu- 
lated to improve its provisions. It would, 
perhaps, be better to refer the question to 
a Select Committee, or even to a Commis- 
sion, by which more useful results might 
be obtained than had flowed from previous 
inquiries of the same kind; but, at all 
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events, the Government, possessed as they 
were of the views of the various branches 
of the medical profession, were not pre- 
pared to bring in a Bill on the subject 
during the present Session. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he hoped that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Head- 
lam) would not persist in his somewhat 
hasty resolution of having nothing more to 
do with this measure. He (Mr. Walpole) 
had no desire to see the Bill entirely re- 
jected. He thought they were now nearer 
than ever to a settlement of the question ; 
and if the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
next Wednesday, moved that the measure 
be referred to a Select Committee, instead 
of then going on with it in Committee of 
the whole House, no doubt he would re- 
ceive valuable assistance from the Govern- 
ment, and be enabled ultimately to esta- 
blish an efficient registration of medical 
practitioners, founded on an examination 
test which would afford a guarantee to the 
public that the members of the profession 
were duly qualified for the discharge of 
their important duties. 

Mr. BRADY said, that the profession 
were desirous of having a good measure of 
medical reform, but the medical corporate 
bodies were opposed to it, and the reason 


that no legislation took place on the sub- 
ject was, that the Home Office lent too 
favourable an ear to the representations of 


those bodies. He thought his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Newcastle 
had been most unfairly treated by the 
Government, who had thrown him over at 
the last moment, after having led him to 
believe that he would have their support. 
He hoped that he would not, however, 
persevere in the intention he had has- 
tily expressed to abandon the measure; 
for he believed that, if he went on with 
it, a satisfactory measure might be at- 
tained. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the subject 
before them was undoubtedly a very diffi- 
cult question, but he agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite that they were 
now approaching its solution. He thought 
there would be no difficulty in preparing a 
measure which would receive the sanction 
of the House, and which, though it might 
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ber for Newcastle had been opposed by the 
Government, for they were ready to sup- 
port the principle of his measure; and 
because they were anxious that it should 
be successful, they desired its amendment. 
He believed there would be no objection 
on the part of the Government to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee, or to recom- 
mend the appointment of a Commission of 
Inquiry. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought the difficulty of dealing with the 
subject was evidenced by the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, for since he 
had been in the House he had heard the 
same Members of the Government speak 
on both sides of the question. He had 
heard the right hon. Seeretary for the 
Home Department (Sir G. Grey) declare 
that he would vote for going into Commit- 
tee, but the right hon. Baronet afterwards 
spoke against going into Committee, and 
supported his opinions by his vote. [Sir 
G. Grey: I gave my reasons.] Yes; but 
the right hon. Baronet also gave his rea- 
sons for the course he recommended in 
the first instance, He (Sir J. Pakington) 
thought the hon. and learned Member for 
Neweastle had some reason to complain of 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but after the intimations of the Home Se- 
eretary, and of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cowper), that the Government would 
consent to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee, or to issue a Commission on the 
subject, he would recommend the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not hastily to abandon 
the measure, but to consider which of 
those courses it might be most desirable 
to adopt. 

Lorp HARRY VANE said, he regret- 
ted the course taken by the Government, 
and would suggest to his hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Headlam) to assent to the 
postponement, and have a Committee ap- 
pointed, so that evidence might be received 
which would convince the Government and 
the public that some such measure as the 
present was, in its main provisions, highly 
desirable. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he would 
also recommend the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Newcastle to as- 


not be acceptable to every portion of the | sent to refer the matter to a Select Com- 


profession, would be satisfactory to those | 


mittee. He rejoiced the measure was in 


who viewed the subject in a calm, impar-| the hands of a private. Member who was 


tial, and unprejudiced manner, and would, | 
at the same time, be advantageous to the | 
It could not be said with justice | charge of the hon. and learned Gentleman, 


that the Bill of the hon. and learned Mem- | but, at the same time, give him a Govern- 


public. 


competent to deal with it. He hoped the 
Government would leave the Bill in the 
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ment night occasionally. He would not 
assent to the nomination plan proposed by 
the Government Amendment, nor did he 
entirely approve of the representative prin- 
ciple as embodied in the Bill; but these 
were entirely matters of detail. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he hoped the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Neweastle would reconsider his decision, 
and proceed with the Bill, the great princi- 
ples of which the House seemed disposed 
to approve of. The question, he consi- 
dered, was in a fair course of adjustment. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that, since the di- 
vision took place, several hon. Members 
had pressed him to introduce the Bill on 
the subject to which he had referred in 
addressing the House. Ile begged, there- 
fore, to give notice that he would to- 
morrow move for leave to introduce a Bill 
for amending the laws relating to the medi- 
cal profession ; and he thought the best 
mode of dealing with the question would 
be by appointing a Royal Commission of 
Inquiry, and, in the meantime, referring 
his Bill, and that of the hon. and learned 
Member for Newcastle, to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. E. BALL said, he thought the 
House had had quite enough of medicine 
for one morning, and that, as the post- 
ponement of the Bili had been agreed 
upon, it was useless to waste further time 
in discussion. He would remind the House 
that the remaining period of the day’s sit- 
ting would probably be occupied in the 
consideration of an important measure (the 
Factories Bill) which stood next upon the 
paper. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would recom- 
mend the hon. and learned Member for 


Newcastle not to abandon his Bill, for he | 
thought a complete registration of medical ! 


practitioners and the abolition of those 
distinctions which now existed between 
members of the profession in Scotland, Ire- 
land, and England, were measures which | 
would be attended with great advantage. 

Committee deferred till Wednesday y 
next. 


FACTORIES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


CotoxeL WILSON PATTEN said, when | 
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stituents, owners of factories, who for se- 
veral years past had suffered great op- 
pression under the existing law. The 
object of the Bill was to place the gear 
and shafting of machinery, so far as legis- 
lation was concerned, upon the same foot- 
ing with machinery itself. As some hon. 
Gentlemen might not be aware of the 
difference between shafting and gear, and 
machinery, he might, perhaps, be allowed 
to explain that in every factory there was 
connected with the steam-engine a shaft 
to which were attached several ‘‘ drums,”’ 
which were used for the purpose of putting 
the real machinery of the factory in mo- 
tion. Now, there was a difference in the 
law relating to the machinery of mills, and 
to shafts and drums, and his object was 
to assimilate the Jaw with regard to both. 
The 7 & 8 Vict. ec. 15, s. 21, required 
owners of factories to place secure fencing 
round all the shafts and gearing ; and 
the 43rd clause of that Act enabled the 
factory occupiers to submit any case of 
dispute with regard to machinery, as dis- 
tinguished from shafting and gearing, to 
arbitration. The arbitrators were em- 
powered to determine not only whether 
it was necessary that machinery should be 
fenced off, but also the particular mode 
in which it should be fenced. With re- 
gard to shafting, however, there was no 
such power of arbitration, but every manu- 
facturer in the country was compulsorily 
required to fence otf every portion of 
shafting, wherever it might be, and how- 
ever unlikely it was that the operatives 
could come in contact with it. The cause 
which had more immediately led to his 
bringing the subject before the House, 
was a trial which had recently taken place 
in the county he had the honour to 
represent (Lancashire), A manufacturer, 
having placed his shafts along the roofs 
of the rooms in his factory, at a height of 
seven feet from the ground, and out of 
reach of his workpeople, believed he had 
prserte with the Jaw. An accident, 
however, occurred in the mill, and an 
| action was brought against the manufac- 
|turer for non- compliance with the pro- 
| visions of the Factory Act. The manu- 
'facturer, believing that he had complied 
with those provisions, went to trial. The 





he introduced the measure now awaiting its case was tried before Mr. Justice Crowder, 
second reading, there were very few Mem- who ruled that the law must be interpreted 
bers present; it might, therefore, be ad- | | Strictly and literally, and a verdict was 
visable that he should now explain its | given against the defendant, the manufac- 
objects. He had introduced the Bill at, turer, The defendant then applied for a 
the suggestion of a large body of his con- | /new trial, on the ground of misdirection 
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on the part of the Judge, and a new trial | and he thought it a great hardship that a 
was ordered. The case was tried before | gentleman who had done so much for the 
Mr. Justice Cresswell, at Liverpool, and protection of his workpeople should be 
that learned Judge—who, from early asso- | placed in the predicament in which he 
ciation, was, perhaps, the most competent found himself under the existing law. 
Judge on the bench to try a case of the | He (Colonel Patten) requested the over- 
kind—ruled that, as the shafting was lookers of all the factories in Pres- 
placed at such a height from the ground|ton—a town with a population of 
that it could not come in contact with the | 70,000 persons—to meet him, and state 
workpeople, the requirements of the Act to him their opinions on the subject 
had been complied with, and the jury gave | generally, and also with reference to 
their verdict for the manufacturer, subject the present Bill. They were unani- 
to the opinion of the Court above upon the | mously of opinion that it was impossible 
point of law. The case was, therefore, | for any manufacturer on a large scale to 
earried into the Court of Queen’s Bench, | comply literally with the provisions of the 
where Lord Campbell took the same view existing Act, and to keep himself out of 
as Mr. Justice Crowder, and said that,| reach of the law; and they considered | 
whatever were the circumstances of the | his (Colonel Patten’s) Bill most reason- 
case, the law must be strictly and literally | able, expressing their belief that it would 
interpreted, and that, as it appeared there | not increase in any degree, but would in 
was nothing which could be held to be! many instances diminish, the dangers 
fencing in the eye of law, the judgment of | to which operatives were exposed. If 
Mr. Justice Cresswell was wrong, and | danger was to be apprehended from shaft- 
must be reversed. This decision placed |ing placed at such a height from the 
the whole body of manufacturers in the ground as he had mentioned, what, he 
United Kingdom in a most awkward} asked, must be the danger to which opera- 
dilemma, for, wherever their shafting and\ tives were subjected from the machinery 
gearing might be, and whatever might be }amid which they had to pass in every part 
its extent, they were by that decision fof a mill? He believed the danger from 
compelled to fence it off completely. [the machinery to be a thousandfold greater 
During the vacation he (Colonel Patten) Fthan that from shafting and gearing. The 
had visited numerous mills, including some | protection of machinery had been for years 
of the very newest construction, and from the sybject of arbitration, but he believed 
the immense extent of shafting and drums, that during the last six years, throughout 
he had come to the conclusion that it was the whole of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
totally impossible for manufacturers to land, there had not been twenty cases of 
comply with the Jaw as it was laid down’ arbitration or of disputes between masters 
by Lord Campbell. He had visited the and inspectors as to whether machinery 
factory of Mr. Miller, at Preston, which! should be fenced. He understood it had 
was one of the largest in the country, and been said by some of the inspectors that, if 
he had been struck with the beauty and shafting and gearing were placed upon the 
completeness of the arrangements for the same footing as machinery, endless disputes 
protection of the workmen. Mr. Miller) would oceur. He believed one of the Fac- 
had expended what would be to many tory Inspectors stated that in one mill he 
persons a little fortune in providing for found about 1,700 cases of danger con- 
the security of the operatives, and he had | nected with shafting and gearing. If that 
erected the shafting along the roofs of his; were the case, he (Colonel Patten) would 
rooms, believing that, as his workpeople | venture to say there would be at least 
would thus be protected, he had complied | 3,000 cases of danger arising from the 
with the requirements of the law; but, machinery. He had no doubt, if his pro- 
according to the decision of Lord Camp-_ position were adopted to place shafting on 
bell, if any accident oceurred in his mill, the same footing with machinery, that a 
he would not only be liable to a very large ‘very few cases of arbitration would rule 
fine, but also to an action, which might be! any disputes which might subsequently 
brought against him by any individual, | arise, and it was, therefore, absurd to con- 
for non-compliance with the law. The tend that the time of the Inspectors would 
shafting in Mr. Miller’s factory was, he be occupied in dealing with such disputes. 
should say, several miles in extent ; so far' He deemed it a great hardship that manu- 
as he could see, every portion of it was | facturers should be subjected to an excep- 
beyond the reach of any human being; tional law which did not apply to any 
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other class of Her Majesty’s subjects ; 
and he believed, when the enormous num- 
ber of persons employed in factories was 
taken into account, it would be found that 
the proportion of accidents in such esta- 
blishments was less than those occurring 
in iron foundries, candle manufactories, 
and soap manufactories, or even than those 
which resulted from agricultural imple- 
ments. Oneof the most grievous features 
of the present system was, that the en- 
foreement of the law was committed to a 
body of men, the Factory Inspectors, 
against whom individually he had no com- 
plaint to make—for from some of them, 
and especially from Mr. Horner, he had 
received much assistance and information, 
and he felt bound to acknowledge the 
courtesy with which they had treated him. 
He had, however, a complaint to make 
against the Inspectors, arising out of the 
very nature of their duties—namely, that 
the variety of their decisions rendered it 
almost impossible for any manufacturer in 
the country to know how he was situated 
with regard to the law. The House would 
searcely credit the number of conflicting 
decisions which had been given by the In- 
spectors upon questions connected with the 
Factory Act. He would trouble the House 
with one or two illustrations of these deci- 
sions. The first question which arose un- 
der the Act was whether fencing should 
be required for shafting or not. In some 
districts the Inspectors required absolute 
compliance with the Act, and, conse- 
quently, that all shafting, of whatever kind, 
should be fenced ; while in other districts 
the directions were less strict. In a cir- 
cular issued by Mr. Horner, the senior 
Inspector, and the other Inspectors, and 
dated the 23rd of January, 1855, they 
said— 

“The Inspectors, therefore, by direction of Vis- 
count Palmerston, have again to call the attention 
of the occupiers of factories of the United King- 
dom to the continued non-observance of the 21st 
section of 7 Vict. c. 15, in regard to the ‘se- 
eurely fencing’ of all horizontal shafts, at what- 
ever heights they may be from the floor ; and they 
hereby give notice that it will be their duty to 
take steps for enforcing the above-mentioned pro- 
vision of the Factory Act.” 


Factories 


An accompanying letter from Mr. Horner 
contained the following passages— 

‘* Having every reason to believe that expe- 
rience has proved the efficiency of the above 
modes of fencing, I feel myself warranted in hold- 


ing every horizontal shaft which is provided with | 


substantial rectangular hooks or rods to be se- 
eurely fenced against accidents caused by the 
lapping of the straps, but not against other acci- 
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dents. I, therefore, feel it my duty to warn the 
occupiers of factories in which these contrivances 
have been adopted that they alone form no secure 
fencing of the shaft. Adequate means must be 
adopted, either by a permanent casing or other 
contrivance, against all accidents from a hori- 
zontal shaft, and must be applied to all parts 
of such shaft to which there may be access while 
it is revolving.” 

He found, however, that a circular from 
all the Inspectors, issued on the 3rd of last 
March, after his Bill had been introduced, 
contained the following instructions— 

“ We, therefore, request you to inform the mill 
occupiers in your respective districts that we shall 
continue not to require horizontal shafts above 
seven feet from the floor to be cased, nor more 
than the application of rectangular hooks or pa- 
rallel rods on each side of every drum, or of any 
other contrivance equally effective for preventing 
the driving strap from lapping or coiling upon the 
shaft. We continue to hold that by such precau- 
tions the shaft, as well as the drum or pulley, is 
securely fenced.” 


The House must bear in mind that these 
directions were issued by the same persons 
who issued the circular of the 23rd of 
January, 1855. He would, therefore, put 
it to the House whether it was right that a 
large interest like the manufacturing body 
should be subjected to the contradictory 
decisions of the Factory Inspectors. But 
he had not done with the case, for very 
lately Mr. Horner had put an advertise- 
ment in the Manchester papers to the ef- 
feet, that it was a mistake to suppose that 
the use of rectangular hooks was required 
by the Inspectors, thus reversing the two 
former decisions, and affording a remark- 
able illustration of the manner in which 
| the manufacturers were treated. He had 
| been told that his Bill was a Lancashire 
| Bill. He denied it; but, even if it were, 
he did not understand why he should be 
| taunted with doing his duty to his consti- 
{tuents. The fact, however, was that his 
Bill was approved by all the manufac- 
| turers throughout the country, and he had 
i himself presented petitions in its favour 
‘from almost every part of the United 
| Kingdom. Sir John Kincaid, the Factory 
Inspector for Scotland, stated in one of 
|his Reports last year that the easing of 
‘horizontal shafts above seven feet from 
the floor was not required in that district. 
If he were told, therefore, that the manu- 
facturers of Scotland did not object to the 
law as it now stood, he would reply that it 
was because they were placed in a very 
different position from their English bre- 





| thren; but he was prepared to prove that 
' they were almost unanimously in favour of 
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his Bill. He entreated the House to deal | of the manufacturing operatives, and, if 
with this question in a calm, deliberate he had thought that the Bill would have 
manner, and not stiffer itself to be led away the effect of increasing the number of ac- 
by statements to the effect that his Bill cidents in factories, he would not have in- 
was an attempt to get rid of the factory troduced it; but he believed that, after 
law altogether. 
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It was nd such thing. | the measure had passed into a law, the 
The object of his measure was simply to | life of every factory worker would be as 
place all parts of the gearing and machi- | secure as before, and, at any rate, he was 
nery in factories upon the same footing, | willing to adopt any alteration or amend- 
making it a question for arbitration whe- | ment that might be deemed necessary to 
ther they were dangerous or not; and secure that object. But he could not sub- 


if the Home Secretary should express | 
the opinion, that the clauses of the Bill | 
were so framed as to be capable of doing 
something either more or less, or that the 
wording was obscure, he would be happy 
to adopt any alterations or amendments | 


mit to see an important body of his con- 
stituents subjected to a law which they 
could not obey, and which, if they refused 
to comply with its impracticable requisi- 
tion, rendered them liable to great trouble, 
inconvenience, and expense. 


which might be suggested. Nay more,| Motion made, and question proposed, 
he was authorised by the manufactu-| ‘That the Bill be now read a second 
rers of the county which he represented | time.” 

—and in this he was certain they spoke | Mr. COBBETT, in conformity with a 
the sentiments of their brethren in all parts | notice which he had placed on the paper, 
of the kingdom—to say that they had no | rose to move, as an Amendment, that the 
niggardly feeling in the matter whatever, | Bill be read a second time that day six 
that all they wanted was to have the law! months. He thought he should be able 
fairly interpreted and carried out, that | to show, without occupying too much of 
they were prepared to fence off whatever the time of the House, that the Bill as it 
part of their gearing, and machinery the | now stood would be a most impolitic mea- 


Home Secretary might declare ought to | 
be guarded as being within the reach of | 
the workers, but that they most decidedly 
objected to being exposed to the contra- 
dictory decisions of the Faetory Inspec- 
tors. There was one case which he was | 
bound to mention, even out of its proper 
place. In one of the mills which he visited 
during the recess, he observed a peculia- 
rity in the gearing which was, that a per- 
son coming in contact with any of the 
straps might be injured by the machinery 
below, not that he might be dragged up- 
wards, as was generally the case. He asked 
the owner whether he had received any 
notice from the Inspeetor? The reply was, 
*“* [ have not only been under the attention 
of the Inspector, but have received orders 
to fence all my shafting.”” So that while 
the manufacturer was compelled to fence 
his gearing, from which no danger might 
he apprehended, the guarding of his machi- 
nery, which might possibly give rise to 
accidents, was a question for arbitration. 
It was to do away with anomalies of that 
kind that the present Bill had been intro- 
duced; and he conscientiously believed 
that the Government could support the 
second reading without endangering the 
life or limb of a single human being. For 
his own part, he was as anxious as any 
Member of that House to protect the lives 





sure ; that it was calculated to do all that 
mischief which its mover had professed 
himself -— and, no doubt, sincerely — 
anxious to avoid; and that it would ren- 
der dangerous to the lives and limbs of 
an immense number of people employed 
in factories that machinery and gearing 
which the existing law required to be 
securely fenced. He hoped the House 
would remember the distinetion drawn by 
the hon. and gallant Member between 
mill-gearing and machinery, and that the 
statute which it was now proposed to mu- 
tilate, if not to destroy in its most im- 
portant parts, was not passed until after 
the most mature deliberation and inquiry, 
and after an investigation conducted at 
the instance of the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman himself. The hon. Member had 
said, in bringing in his Bill, that the Act 
he proposed to alter was passed in heat, 
irritation, and haste. He (Mr. Cobbett) 
would show that the fact was exactly the 
reverse, and that the greatest care and 
certainly no haste were exercised in the 
matter. In 1832, Mr. Sadler, a Member 
of that House, obtained a Committee to 
inquire into the condition and working 
hours of factory operatives, especially 
children. Mr. Sadler was not returned 


to the Parliament which was elected after 
the passing of the Reform Bill; but a Bill 
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which he had founded upon the Report of 
his Committee was introdued by Lord 
Ashley. Thereupon the hon, and gallant 
Gentleman, who knew that there had 
been an inquiry by the Sadler Commit- 
tee, moved that the Bill should form 
the subject of an investigation by a Royal 
Commission. A Commission was accord- 
ingly issued by the Crown, and the Com- 
missioners addressed to the Secretary of 
State a very voluminous Report, in which 
they suggested, for the first time, that 
some provision should be made in an Act 
of Parliament for securing children and 
other persons employed in factories against 
accidents from machinery. They stated 
a variety of extraordinary facts, showing 
the necessity for such legislation. At the 
conclusion of their Report, which was laid 
on the table of the House on the 25th of 
June, 1833, they said— 

“From the evidence collected it appears that, 
in many of the mills, numerous accidents of a 
grievous nature do occur to the workpeople. It 
appears, also, that these accidents may be pre- 
vented, since in some mills, where more care of 
the workpeople is in general displayed, they are 
prevented. It appeass further, that while some 
manufacturers liberally contribute to the relief of 
the sufferers, many other manufacturers leave 
them to obtain relief from public bounty, or as 
they may.” 


They proceeded to state that— 


“The refusal to contribute to the expense of 
the cure of those who have been maimed is usually 
founded on the assertion that the accident was 
occasioned by culpable heedlessness or temerity. 
In the cases of the children of tender years we do 
not consider this a valid defence against the claim 
for contribution from the employer. We cannot 
suppose an obligation to perpetual caution and 
discretion imposed on children at an age when 
those qualities do not usually exist. The indis- 
eretion of children must, we consider, be pre- 
sumed, and guarded against as a thing that must 
necessarily, and to a greater or less extent, be 
manifested by all of them.” 


With regard to the adults— 


*“ But the accidents which occur to the adults 
are of themselves evidence (unless they were 
wilfully incurred in a state of delirium) that the 
individual used all the caution of which he is 
capable ; as it may be presumed that the loss 
of life or limb, or the infliction of severe pain, 
would rarely be wantonly incurred.” 


They then proposed that there should be 
regulations for the prevention of accidents, 
and stated that some manufacturers con- 
curred with them as to the necessity of 
that measure— 

“Some of the manufacturers have proposed 
that the inspectors, who they think ought to be 
appointed to insure compliance with any legisla- 
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tive regulation, should have power to inspect the 
factories, and direct what parts of the machinery 
should be fenced off, and that after such direc- 
tions have been complied with the manufacturer 
should be relieved from further responsibility,” 
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The Commissioners added—- 


“ We concur in the proposition for giving such 
power to Inspectors, but we do not concur in the 
proposal to relieve the manufacturer from re- 
sponsibility.” 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman, there- 
fore, was the person who originated the 
idea of a legislative enactment for the 
prevention of accidents in factories. No- 
thing could be more deliberate than the 
proceedings of Parliament. An Act—the 
3 & 4 Will. 1V.—was passed in 1833, 
after the Report of the Commissioners had 
been laid on the table, but no notice was 
taken at that time of accidents caused by 
machinery, nor any provisions introduced 
into the Act to prevent them, although 
they were both of frequent occurrence and 
serious in their consequences, and although 
they had been so pointedly referred to by 
the Commissioners. In 1841 another 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
the subject, and that Committee recom- 
mended that the machinery in mills should 
be fenced, and even went into a discussion 
as to the mode in which it ought to be 
done. They proposed that upright shafts 
should be boxed, and that horizontal shafts, 
less than seven feet from the floor, should 
be guarded in the same manner. The 
then Secretary of State—the Marquess of 
Normanby—sent the Report of the Com- 
mittee to the Factory Inspectors who had 
been appointed under the Act of 1833, 
with instructions to institute inquiries 
among owners, managers, machine-makers, 
operatives, and other persons connected 
with factories, and to report to him their 
opinion upon the propositions of the Com- 
mittee. The Inspectors immediately went 
to work, and in the same year presented 
a special Report upon the ‘* practicability 
of legislative interference to diminish the 
frequency of accidents to children.”” That 
Report showed the great care taken by 
the Inspectors to carry out the instructions 
of the Marquess of Normanby. They exa- 
mined upwards of 100 millowners, mana- 
gers, surgeons, machine-makers, and ope- 
ratives, and there was not a single witness 
called before them who did not say that it 
was absolutely necessary that all vertical 
shafting, and all horizontal shafting, less 
than six or seven feet from the ground, 
should be boxed off in order to prevent 
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accidents. Upon that point all parties 
were agreed ; but in framing a Bill great 
difficulty was experienced in distinguishing 
that part of the machinery and gearing of 
a mill which ought to be fenced from that 
which might safely be left unfenced. The 
manufacturers were consulted by the in- 
spectors as to the best mode of describing 
what ought to be done; and it was a fact 
that the Act of 1844—now sought to be 
mutilated—was based upon the definitions 
given by the masters themselves. That 
Act (7 & 8 Vict. e. 15) provided that all 
mill gearing should be securely fenced. 
A complaint had been made that it was 
allowed partly to remain in abeyance for a 
considerable time. There could be no 
doubt that the Act was not immediately 
brought fully into force, but the reason 
was that it had no sooner been passed 
than large numbers of the factory owners 
adopted a mode of fencing their machinery 
and gearing which had been invented for 
their interest, and therefore the Inspectors 
did not find it necessary to enforce all the 
provisions of the Act at once. It was 
important to remark that the 21st section 
of the Act of 1844 did not say that shaft- 
ing should be left unfenced when six or 
seven feet from the floor, and so far it 
differed from the recommendations of the 
manufacturers. A great deal of mystifica- 
tion had been caused by the use of the 
words ‘* boxing” and ‘‘casing.”” No such 
words were to be found in the statute, 
which simply said that mill gearing should 
be ‘‘ securely fenced,” leaving the masters 
to choose their own mode of carrying out 
that object. He believed that ‘ box’’ or 
‘*case’’ would be sought for in vain in any 
one of the late Reports of the Inspectors. 
For several years after the passing of the 
Act it was not thought necessary to call 
upon masters to fence horizontal shafting 
seven feet from the floor, because it was 
believed that no danger could arise to the 
workpeople from gearing in that position ; 
Mr. Saunders, one of the Inspectors, going 
the length of asserting that it was im- 
possible accidents could happen from shaft- 
ing so high up. But when they found 
that the most horrible accidents were 
caused by shafting not seven, but eight, 
nine, and even ten feet from.the floor, the 
Inspectors became alarmed; their atten- 
tion was called to the fact that many of 
those accidents were owing to their own 
neglect of duty in not putting the law 
fully into foree; and at length, in 1854, 
the then Secretary of State, now at the 
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head of the Administration, asked them 


for an explanation. Upon consulting 
among themselves they saw that they 
must take measures for preventing these 
accidents happening from revolving shafts 
seven or eight feet from the floor. They 
accordingly resolved to carry the law into 
effect, and to call upon the millowners to 
“securely fence” every portion of their 
gearing, whether above or below seven 
feet from the ground. An order was 
issued to that effect on the 31st January, 
1854, and one of the first effects was the 
arrival in London of a deputation of the 
manufacturers, with a view of remon- 
strating with the Secretary of State on 
the subject. One error into which they 
had fallen was instantly corrected. They 
said that the millowners had received 
orders to box or case their machinery. 
It was explained to them that the order 
was not one to box or case, but, in the 
words of the statute, to ‘‘ securely fence” 
their machinery and gearing. Lord Pal- 
merston received the deputation, which 
was accompanied by nearly all the Mem- 
bers for Lancashire, with his usual ecour- 
tesy, and listened with interest to the 
statements which were made to him. 
Mr. Gregg, the late Member for Man- 
chester, was the first speaker, and he 
assured the noble Lord that accidents 
could not happen from revolving shafts 
placed at so great a distance from the 
floor as seven feet. One of the Messrs. 
Fielden and Mr. Walker, of Bradford, also 
addressed the Minister, and they told him 
that it would be extremely inconvenient to 
the owners, and even dangerous to the 
mills themselves, to box up the gearing, 
but that they had long since adopted a 
plan of fencing shafts by means of a strap- 
hook, which they thought would answer 
the purpose of securely fencing off the 
shaft from the dangers which occurred by 
contact with the strap. This had been 
used in Yorkshire a long time, and was 
generally adopted. Now, it was the 
fashion among the Members of the Na- 
tional Association of Millowners, as they 
called themselves, to sneer at strap-hooks 
and what they term ‘‘ contrivances’ of 
that sort, and to declare that they would 
never consent to a compromise. But the 
strap-hook was no new discovery; it was 
constantly referred to in the Reports of 
the Inspecters, and by the masters them- 
selves, as a very secure mode of fencing 
the shaft as it fell from the drum. Lord 
Palmerston then communicated with the 
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Inspectors, and a second order was issued, | sured that no danger could be apprehended 
distinctly explaining to the factory owners | from gearing placed seven feet above the 
that the former order did not prescribe floor. The accident was a fatal one. 

any mode of fencing, but merely required| Luke Carter, aged eighteen years, a 
that the gearing should be securely fenced, | minder of a self-acting mule, was the 
leaving the masters to make their own person who was killed. The principal 
selection. At the same time a sort of strap which worked the mill had broken, 
recommendation was given by the Inspec- | and the unfortunate man was holding it, 
tors that strap-hooks should be used. As while a person named William Oates was 
if to prove the necessity of something | piecing it, the strap being slipped off the 
being immediately done, scarcely a week drum on to the horizontal shaft. Luke 
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had passed after the deputation to Lord 
Palmerston, when in a mill near Lancaster, 
belonging to a brother of Mr. Gregg—the 
gentleman who declared that no accident 
could happen from shafting seven feet from 


| Carter at the time was standing on the 
'faller of the mule, which was six feet 
‘from the shaft; he suddenly became en- 
| tangled with the strap, and was taken up, 
| the strap embracing his head close to the 


the floor—a man had one of his arms torn | shaft, and his body revolving with tremen- 
off and the other broken by an accident | dous rapidity ; his legs were both torn off 
which might have been prevented by a! below the knee, coming in contact with a 
strap-hook. Shortly afterwards—in Feb- | steam pipe which ran the whole length of 
ruary 1854—he received the following | the room, four inches in diameter and a 
letter from one of his constituents at | 


Oldham— 
29, North Moor, Oldham, Feb. 20, 1854. 

“Sir,—I wish to lay before your notice a mis- 
fortune that happened to a young man of the 
name of Thomas Schofield, while in the employ of 
the North Moor Mill Company, Oldham, by which 
he had his right arm torn off and his left arm 
broken in two places and dislocated at the shoul- 
der, on the 10th of September 1852, for which he 
was under Dr. Rowtin, of Oldham, until May 2, 
1853. If the shaft of the machinery had been 
guarded the misfortune could not have hap- 
pened.” 


He immediately called at the office of the 
Factory Inspectors, and saw Mr. Horner, 
to whom he put a question on the subject. 
Mr. Horner turned to the surgeon’s report 
of this accident, from which it appeared 
that not only had the accident referred to 
taken place, but the young man had sus- 
tained several contusions and bruises not 
described in the letter. He regretted to 
say that accidents of even a more serious 
character had occurred in factories belong- 
ing to Members of that House, and al- 
though it was painful to him to recite the 
particulars in the presence of those Gen- 
tlemen, yet he thought it would be more 
fair to cite instances oceurring in the fac- 
tories of Members, who might explain 
them or correct any inaccuracy, than in- 
stances occurring where the parties con- 
cerned could have no such opportunity. 
Last year a most shocking accident took 
place in the mill of the hon. Member for 
South Lancashire, who, if not a member 
of the National Association, was, at all 
events, one of the deputation to Lord Pal- 
merston when the noble Viscount was as- 
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quarter of an inch thick, which was broken 
to pieces, his arms, ribs, and, in fact, the 
whole of his body being beaten almost to 
a pulp. Several pieces of bone and flesh 
were found in the room after the principal 
part of the corpse had been removed. He 
was quite dead when the shaft was stopped. 
The shaft was eight feet five and a half 
inches from the floor. Mr. Coles, the sub- 
Inspector, was directed by the Inspector to 
investigate the case, and his report was 
confirmatory of that of the surgeon, add- 
ing that— 

“ the shaft was not cased, had no strap-hooks, nor 
any other contrivance to prevent the strap from 
falling on the shaft and lapping round it, which, 
if there had been, the accident could not have 
happened.” 

That was a case in which there was no 
strap-hook, and if one had been attached 
to the drum of the shaft there was little 
or no probability of such an accident oc- 
curring. In that case the body of the 
unfortunate sufferer was reduced to a mere 
quivering mass of flesh, and it was aectu- 
ally necessary to get shovels to place it in 
baskets and remove it in that manner. A 
case so frightful it was difficult to conceive, 
and yet it would have been prevented by 
the use of a strap-book. That case was 
brought before the magistrates under the 
penalty clause, by which factory owners 
were liable to be fined for not having hori- 
zontal shafts securely fenced, and was dis- 
missed on the ground that the shaft was 
that height from the ground at whieh it 
was said that no accident could happen. 
There was another case with which he 
would trouble the House. He read in 
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the Wigan Observer, on October the 20th, 
1855, that— 


“ On Wednesday last an inquest was held at the 
house of Mr. Sutherland, the Victoria Inn, Pem- 
berton, before Charles Edward Duffield, Esq., coro- 
ner, on the body of a young man named Michael 
Lacey. The deceased, when alive, resided in 
Princess Street in this town, but went to work 
at the new mill in Pemberton, which is occupied 
by Messrs. Gibbons and Brown, cotton spinners. 
The aceident depriving the young man of his life 
occurred about three o’clock on Monday afternoon 
last. He was employed as jobber, and was in the 
act of standing on a ladder holding a strap off a 
shaft while a man named John Daley was tighten- 
ing it at the end of the frame. A girl who was 
minding a frame in the same alley was eating 
apples, and so was deceased, Some other girls 
had been joking with him, asking for apples, 
when the young man threw a stalk at them. 
While he was thus reaching over, his shirt sleeve 
was caught by the shaft, which performs 160 re- 
volutions per minute, wrapped deceased’s arm 
round and took his body off the ladder. The un- 
fortunate young man’s head was taken off and 
thrown about seven yards distant from the place 
where the rest of his body fell. The left leg and 
arm were cut off, and the right leg was also 
broken off about the shin bone. The right arm 
remained attached to the trunk, and it was broken 
in several places. The remains had a truly fright- 
ful appearance. There was no blame said to 
attach to any one on account of the occur- 
rence. The jury returned a verdit of ‘ Accidental 
death.’” 


It was said that in that case there was 


culpable neglect on the part of the un- 
fortunate young man; but surely it was 
only in accordance with reason that per- 
sons who used dangerous machinery should 
use even more precaution than masters ge- 
nerally were bound to take by law for the 
safety of those in their employ. Lord 
Campbell, in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
had decided that masters were bound to 
use the best precaution known at the time. 
It was unreasonable to expect that even 
adults should preserve such strict attention 
during the whole time that they were em- 
ployed, and in the case which he had read 
the neglect of the young man was not so 
culpable that his life should have been 
risked. Another accident had happened 
in the mill of the hon. Member for Man- 
chester, on the 12th November last, by 
which the arm of a boy, who was putting 
a strap upon a shaft, was nearly torn off, 
rendering amputation necessary ; and these 
were accidents which had happened in 
mills where the shafts were more than 
seven feet from the floor. Since the House 
had adjourned for the Easter recess a 
dreadful accident had oecurred in Bradford 
to a young man abont sixteen years of 
age, which is described in these terms by 
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a gentleman who had learned all the par- 
ticulars of the case— 

“ He was employed at the mill of Messrs. Ad- 
dison and Sons, and, in the absence of the over- 
looker, he was attempting to put a strap upon the 
drum of a horizontal shaft while the shaft was 
running at full speed. Either from want of ex- 
pertness, or from a slip, the strap missed the 
drum and fell upon the shaft. Instantly the strap 
coiled or lapped around the shaft, and dragged the 
lad round with awful rapidity, dashing him scores 
of times against the top of the room, or against 
the articles within reach, before the terror-stricken 
people at work in the room could run out to stop 
the engine. In this mill the owners had complied 
with the law in affixing the strap-hook generally, 
but on the particular drum where this accident 
happened this precaution had been overlooked, 
being quite an exception to the rest of the fencing 
applied to their horizontal shaft. Had the strap- 
hook been placed to the drum in question, the 
strap would have fallen from the young man’s 
hand upon the hook and remained still and quite 
harmless. One of this firm had been requested 
by such millowners as had joined the Lancashire 
League or Association to proceed to London in 
support of the present Bill. But it was needless 
to say that Mr. Addison was fully convinced that 
not a single drum running upon a horizontal shaft 
ought to remain without the strap-hook or paral- 
lel rod, whether in Yorkshire or Lancashire, or 
any part of the United Kingdom.” 

These cases afforded to his (Mr. Cobbett’s) 
mind ample proof that horizontal shafts 
should be fenced in some way or another, 
and the Inspectors of factories, the majo- 
rity of the masters of factories, and the 
operatives themselves, were of opinion that 
strap-hooks would afford a great protection 
against accident. They had already been 
adopted by a large proportion of the mill- 
owners in Scotland; in Laneashire by 
nearly one-half of them ; while, in York- 
shire, the adoption of them was the rule, 
and the absence of them the exception ; 
would the House, then, consent to pass a 
Bill in order to relieve a small minority of 
the manufacturers of the kingdom from 
the necessity of any fencing? When it 
was found that millowners were going on 
from day to day fencing, would that House 
interpose to release them from an obliga- 
tion which they seemed desirous of ful- 
filling ? Under the Factories Act, 1844, 
by the 43rd Clause, power was given to 
the Inspectors to give notice to owners if 
they considered machinery dangerous, but 
it gave them no further power; and, in 
point of fact, after they had done so, the 
millowner might snap his fingers at them. 
If an Inspector gave such notice, it was 
provided that the matter should be referred 
to arbitration, if the factory owner pleased, 
aud then what was called an award was 
made; but the millowner might please 
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himself entirely about paying any atten-| would have the effect of removing all pre- 
tion to it; and would the House consent | caution against the frequent occurrence of 
to placing mill-gearing on a similar foot- | accidents so dreadful ; and, for the reasons 
ing? The hon. and gallant Gentleman | which he had stated, he begged to move 
had moved for a Return of the number of that the Bill be read a second time that 
arbitrations which had taken place ; but if| day six months. 

he had asked for a return of the number! Lorp JOHN MANNERS, in seconding 
of notices which had been given and not! the Motion, said, that if he could come to 
heeded, he would have found the number | the conclusion, with his hon. and gallant 
very much greater. The case had hap- | Friend (Col. Patten), that there would 
pened of an Inspector applying for penalties | exist under his measure no more liability 
in a case where an accident had occurred | to danger in the case of the operatives 


after notice had been given ; and what had | 


been the result ? 


the notice and prior to the accident some 
alteration had been made in the machinery ; 


and it was held by the justices that that | 


alteration invalidated the notice. Now, it 


was impossible to identify machinery in all | 
its parts, and thus by making some slight | 


In} 


alteration the law could be evaded. 


another case, the receipt of a notice was | 


acknowledged by a millowner in a note, 
in whieh he said— 


“If the markets do not improve, I shall lock 


up not only the part of the machinery complained 
of, but the mill itself, and if any of the humanity 
mongers like to take it they may.” 


ing and mill-gearing from the 21st Clause 
to the 43rd, and the result would be that 
no protection would be afforded to the 
operatives. Now, how would an Inspector 
of factories go to work under the Bill if it 
passed into law? What was he to do? 
Why, it would be his clear duty to give 
notices in all those cases of dangerous mill- 
gearing, and the number of notices would 
be prodigious—in fact, absurd. 
spector neglected giving notice, and an 


accident occurred, he could not enforce the | 
penalty against the millowner, and thus | 
persons would be deprived of their contin- 


gent rights. The Inspector, therefore, if 


he did his duty, would be compelled to give | 


all these notices, and, when given, there 


would be no power to enforce compliance 


with them. Now, should such a state of 
things be sanctioned by that House? The 
question was one which involved the inter- 


Why the factory master | 
proved that subsequent to the receipt of | 


If the In- | 


| than under the existing law, he, for one, 
should give to it his assent. It was, how- 
ever, because he believed that no such pro- 
position could be substantiated that he 
| should give to the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just spoken 
‘his cordial support. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had told the House that consider- 
able doubt existed in respect to the opera- 
| tion of the law as it stood ; but he (Lord 
_J. Manners) was of opinion that, since the 
late decision of the Court of Queen’s 
| Bench, no doubts upon the subject could 
fairly be said to prevail. He might also 


observe that his hon. and gallant Friend 
had not stated that any difficulty would be 
found in fixing strap-hooks to the ma- 
The Bill of the hon. and gallant Gentle- | 
man would remove all the dangerous shaft- 


chinery, or that the expense consequent 
upon rendering mill-gear safe would be 
very considerable. His hon. and gallant 
Friend further seemed to think that the 
accidents which occurred in our factories 
were not so great in point of numbers as 
those which took place in connection with 
other employments; but he (Lord J. 
Manners) should submit to the House that 
| when accidents of the most dreadful cha- 
racter were from day to day taking place, 
they ought not, because some master ma- 
nufacturers deemed interference in the 
matter objectionable, to consent to take 
the proposed retrograde step of protective 
legislation, and thereby to subvert a sys- 
tem which, whenever it was put into exe- 
eution, afforded an important safeguard 
against the occurrence of those accidents. 
He should entreat the House not, by assent- 
| ing to the Bill, to re-open the whole of the 
| factory question, because it was perfectly 


| evident that the Millowners’ Association 


ests of a large portion of the community, | had ulterior objects in view, and that if the 
and he, as one of the representatives of a| points embraced in the Bill were conceded, 
place the inhabitants of which were largely | they would seek to advance still further in 
engaged in manufacturing pursuits, had | the matter. 

felt it his duty to rise and enter into these} Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
details, painful as they were, with the view | word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
of endeavouring to dissuade the House | tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
from giving its consent to a measure which | months,”’ 

Mr. Cobbett | 
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Question proposed, “‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that one 
reason why he should support the second 
reading of the Bill was because it did not 
re-open the whole factory question, but, on 
the contrary, enabled the present factory 
law to be carried practically into effect, 
and would place it in a position which, by 
the co-operation of parties interested, 
would give to the operative classes the full 
benefit of what the factory law intended 
to give them. There had been no com- 
plaint that the arbitration clause in refer- 
ence to machinery did not work well. When 
notices were given and awards were made, 
were they ever neglected? On the con- 
trary, was it not true that the awards were 
invariably attended to? He had no hesi- 
tation in saying that they were, for it 
would be a very serious thing for the 
manufacturer if accidents happened in his 
factory and fines were levied upon him. 
Mr. Horner reported, in 1855, that he was 
satisfied that the main requirements of the 
law had been well observed in his district, 
remarking that, out of 2,867 visits made 
in the course of the year, only twenty- 
eight instances occurred in which there had 
been wilful neglect of the law which made 
it necessary to lay informations. He went 
into the question of fencing horizontal 
shafts, and he stated that he regretted that 
some secure fencing was not provided for 
them. Now, it was a very difficult thing 
to obey the law when it could not be said 
what the law was. Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
who was a very good authority on such 
matters, had laid it down that when the 
shafts were out of the way of those work- 
ing in the factories, that was enough, and 
there was no occasion for fencing. The 
Inspectors appointed by the Government 
differed from one another on the subject 
of secure fencing, and it was difficult, if 
not impossible, therefore, to say what it 
involved. Under the circumstances, he 
thought the millowners were entitled to 
great credit for commencing proceedings, 
with a view to obtain from the Judges what 
the state of the law really was. According 
to the last dictum, it seemed that it was 
the law in all cases to apply fencing to all 
mill gearing. That was to be the uniform 
rule. Upon that, Mr. Horner, the In- 
spector, had expressed an opinion that it 
was impossible. Well then, if an uniform 
rule could not be obtained, a discretion 
must be given somewhere, so as to have 
the law carried out as nearly as possible. 
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Then arose the question who was to have 
the discretion—-was it to be vested in the 
Inspector or in the millowner? or should 
it be vested, according to universal prac- 
tice in such matters, in a third person, 
namely, an arbitrator, who should decide 
the case between the Factory Inspector 
on the one side and the millowner on the 
other. A great deal of general matter 
had been introduced into the debate, in a 
narrative form, in reference to what had 
taken place years ago on the subject of 
factory legislation. He thought that the 
House would do well to dismiss all such 
matters from their minds. The question 
was in a nutshell, and the House might 
be assured that if Parliament really de- 
sired effective protection under the law to 
be extended to the operatives of this 
country, the grand point to aim at was 
that it should have the confidence of the 
employers of Jabour, and that there should 
be a feeling on their side that there was no 
desire on the part of Parliament to per- 
secute them. When Parliament had the 


confidence of the factory owners, which it 
would have if it proceeded in the spirit of 
this Bill, it would be found that they were 
the only persons who could give effect to 
their wishes in regard to factory legisla- 


tion. He trusted that hon. Members would 
not be misled by appeals to their feelings 
in reference to accidents, which were cer- 
tainly very horrible, but which had really 
nothing to do with the question under con- 
sideration. The interest of the millowners 
was to protect the lives and limbs of their 
operatives, and they would do all they could, 
as they had already done, to protect them 
to the fullest extent. The question the 
House had now to deal with was, whether 
arbitration was necessary to settle the dis- 
putes in question, or whether they should 
be left in the hands of arbitrators. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, the ques- 
tion had been in a manner forced upon 
him by various deputations. He did not 
believe that the Bill before the House was 
calculated to remove any practical protec- 
tion from factory operatives ; but the ques- 
tion raised by the Bill was, whether there 
was not an impossibility in carrying out 
the law as laid down by the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and whether there was 
not an uncertainty with respect to the 
interpretation of the law which required 
the interposition of Parliament. He ap- 
prehended that in passing the present mea- 
sure the intention of Parliament simply 
was, that all machinery which involved 
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danger to operatives should be securely 
fenced; but, unfortunately, the Act did 
not define what was meant by ‘securely 
fencing.” The words ‘‘casing”’ and 
‘‘ boxing ’’ were frequently used instead of 
‘fencing ;’’ but clearly they had not the 
same meaning, because it might be quite 
sufficient to fence certain portions, while 
other portions required to be cased or 
boxed. If it could be shown that the law 
as it stood was capable of being carried 
out, the Bill would be unnecessary. The 
21st seetion of the existing Act required 
the fencing of certain machinery, and of 
mill gearing; and it was only to the latter 
provision that the Bill before the House 
referred. It proposed to transfer the pro- 
vision as to mill gearing to the 43rd 
clause; but as that clause stood, a mill 
owner was not compellable to comply with 
notices or awards, though he was liable 
to a penalty under a subsequent section. 
Mr. Horner had given notices requiring 
the boxing off of all machinery, including 
horizontal shafts, at a certain height from 
the ground; but this had been afterwards 
withdrawn ; and the whole of the Inspec- 
tors under his (Sir G. Grey’s) direction, 
had issued a notice last month, stating 
that horizontal shafts above seven feet high 
need not be fenced, and that strap-hooks 


would be a sufficient protection for straps. 
That notice was signed by the four In- 
spectors in order to secure uniformity. 
There was great inconvenience, which mill- 
owners ought not to suffer, from the un- 


certainty of the law. Probably the Court 
of Queen’s Bench had put the proper con- 
struction on it, that all machinery ought to 
be fenced; at the same time it was obvious 
that drums and pulleys could not be fenced. 
As to the Bill before the House, he feared if 
it became law it would, to a certain extent, 
diminish that protection to which the ope- 
ratives were so justly entitled. It was evi- 
dent that horizontal shafts, revolving at a 
height from the floor of seven fect, could 
be dangerous to no one, while the straps 
by which the shaft was driven really were 
dangerous; and of course it was desirable 
that that portion of the machinery which 
was dangerous, and near to which young 
persons were likely to pass, should be pro- 
tected. Some of the difficulties surround- 
ing the question might, no doubt, be met 
by the Legislature saying what should be 
taken to be secure, and enacting, for in- 
stance, that the system of strap hooks 
should be considered a sufficient safeguard. 
But then there was this difficulty in taking 
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such a step—namely, that competent au- 
thorities were by no means uniform in their 
opinion as to what was secure and what 
was not; some advised one thing, some 
another, and in such a case it was not easy 
to say what course the Legislature ought 
to follow. There was one provision in 
the present Bill which certainly required 
amendment. It had already been adverted 
to by the hon. and learned Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Cobbett). It was proposed 
that, when the arbitrators had directed 
that certain shieldings should be placed 
round the machinery, the millowner failing 
to act up to that direction should be liable 
to extra penalty in the case of accident 
arising ; but no penalty was imposed upon 
him for not at once acting in accordance 
with that direction. That was certainly 
an omission which would require rectifica- 
tion before the measure was in a fit state 
to become law. ‘There were other points 
which would also require material alter- 
ations. If his hon. and gallant Friend 
would consent to some modifications in his 
measure, he (Sir G. Grey) would under- 
take to arrange with him such alterations 
as might be necessary, and would not ob- 
ject to the second reading of the Bill; 
because he thought that arbitration afford. 
ed the readiest and most satisfactory means 
of settling all those questions with refer- 
ence to machinery and mill gearing which 
at present occasioned so much dispute and 
led to so much ill-feeling. Moreover, if 
that system were adopted, he believed that 
there would be a more general concurrence 
in earrying into effect the real spirit of the 
Factory Act. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that upon his 
own part, as well as upon that of his bon. 
and gallant Friend (Col. Patten), he was 
ready to accept the modifications which 
had been suggested by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just spoken. He (Lord 
Stanley) had willingly aeceded to the re- 
quest of his hon. and gallant Friend, that 
he should assist him in endeavouring to 
pass his Bill into law, because it seemed 
to him that the claims urged by the manu- 
facturing masters were reasonable and 
just, and because he deemed it expedient 
that the measure should be introduced by 
some hon. Member who occupied an inde- 
pendent position as regarded the parties 
whose interests were involved. Nothing 
could, in his opinion, be fairer than the 
comments which had been made by the 
hon. and learned Member for Oldham in 
moving his Amendment, and the only fault 
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to be found with the arguments which that 
hon. and learned Gentleman had advanced 
was, that they did not exactly apply to the 
Bill under the consideration of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member asked whe- 
ther they were prepared to mutilate the 
Act which came into operation twelve 
years ago? Without entering into the 
question of mutilation, he (Lord Stanley) 
would simply observe, that after twelve 
years’ experience of the working of an 
Act they might have some further insight 
into its operation than they had when it 
was passed. His noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for Colchester (Lord J. Manners) said, 
“Don’t re-open the question;”’ but his 
(Lord Stanley’s) answer to that was, that 
the question was open at that moment, 
and that this was not a backward but a 
forward step in legislation ; because, prac- 
tically, it was impossible to comply with 
the law as it now stood. By the proposed 
Bill protection was offered to the opera- 
tives where there was now no protection ; 
the law as it stood was inconsistent with 
the facts of the case, the Bill sought to 
make it consistent; the law as it stood 
was uncertain in its operation, the Bill 
sought to make it certain; the law as it 
stood could not be carried into effect, the 
Bill sought to make the law practicable. 


They stated that the Inspectors were at 
present placed in an invidious position, 
inasmuch as they were in the discharge of 
their duties called upon to act both as pro- 
secutors and judges, and that was another 
particular in which they wished to see 


some improvement effected. With respect 
to the machinery, he might observe, that 
there existed a broad distinction between 
the rule which applied to what was termed 
‘‘ mill gear ’’ and the other portions of the 
machinery employed in our factories, inas- 
much as in the ease of those other por- 
tions the question of their being dangerous 
or not was a matter for arbitration, while 
in the case of ‘ mill gear ’’ the existence 
of danger was taken for granted, and it 
was obliged in all cases to be ‘‘ securely 
fenced.”’ So far was the distinction to 
which he referred carried, that in the case 
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assert that no such difference existed be- 
tween it and machinery generally as to 
justify the separate mode of procedure 
which he had mentioned. He, for one, 
should not attach any blame to the Inspec- 
tors for the course which they deemed it 
to be their duty to take; but he should 
contend that the uncertainty of the law, 
which placed them in a position which they 
ought not to be allowed to occupy, ought 
to be as speedily as possible removed. 
With respect to the question of arbitration, 
the hon. and learned Member for Oldham 
had stated that no power existed to enforce 
the execution of the awards, and that the 
consequence was that they were, in many 
instances, of no practical avail. Now if 
that could be shown to be the ease, he felt 
assured that his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Col. Patten), as well as the House gene- 
rally, would be willing to consider favour- 
ably any proposition which had for its ob- 
ject the enforcement of compliance with 
those awards; but for his own part he 
must say, that neither from the Reports 
of the Inspectors or from any other quar- 
ter had he acquired any information which 
could lead him to the conclusion that the 
statement of the hon. and learned Member 
for Oldham was correct. All the promo- 
ters of the Bill desired, he might state in 
conclusion, was to relieve the manufac- 
turers from a responsibility which in no 
other case prevailed; to relieve the In- 
spectors from the necessity of an invidious 
exercise of authority ; and to render the 
law certain and capable of being practi- 
cally enforced. Having done that, they 
were perfectly willing that it should be 
carried into execution with the utmost 
vigour. 

Mr. HARDY said, he could not but 
think that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Home 
Department (Sir G. Grey) left the matter 
much as he found it. The whole of the 
diseussion had arisen out of the question 





relating to horizontal shafts, but those 
| questions, when fairly looked into, would, 
'he thought, be found to admit of a very 
clear answer. It was said that it was un- 





of a horizontal shaft, no matter how far certain what was the meaning of will- 
beyond the reach of the operatives, and | gearing; the great manufacturer who drew 
as a consequence how little dangerous, | the 21st section of the existing Act cer- 
fencing was required, as appeared from | tainly had a clear idea of its meaning, and 
the construction which had been put by | amongst manufacturers very little doubt in 
Mr. Justice Coleridge upon the words of! truth existed. But even admitting the 
the Act of Parliament. Now, nobody | doubt, how did the present Bill propose to 
would deny that ‘mill gearing’ was in| get over it? By referring questions whieh 
many respects dangerous ; but he should | might arise to arbitrators. Now, he must 
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confess himself at a Joss to understand 
why the decision of an arbitrator should 
be so much more satisfactory than that of 
an Inspector, and why it was supposed 
that an arbitrator would be able to solve 
the difficulty so easily which as yet had 
been found so difficult. And even when 
the arbitrator had decided in one parti- 
cular instance, how would the law be ren- 
dered clearer? His decision would not be 
binding. It would form no rule. As re- 
garded its particular case it might be 
unexceptionable; but, with respect to the 
country at large, it would be ineffectual 
and of no authority. Even supposing the 
text of the Statute Law as it stood to 
be uncertain and doubtful of interpreta- 
tion, it was framed in such a way that the 
opinion of a Court of last resort could be 
easily obtained upon it, and then all uncer- 
tainty was set at rest. If the manufac- 
turers doubted the meaning of any parti- 
cular provision, it was easy for them to try 
@ question upon it, and having once ob- 
tained the opinion of the Superior Courts 
at Westminster, no further doubt could 
arise. But, in fact, the House had in its 
hands a very easy remedy for all future 
disputes. The general, almost universal, 
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opinion of the manufacturers was, that a 
system of rectangular, or, as they were 


usually called, strap-hooks would be found 
sufficient to prevent all danger. THe would 
suggest, therefore, that instead of opening 
a settled question, a simple enactment 
should be passed, declaring that rectangu- 
lar hooks should be used in certain cases. 
By that means every possible doubt would 
be set at rest, and the end of the pro- 
posers of the present Bill attained. In 
conclusion he begged to thank the House 
for the patient manner in which they had 
listened to him on that the first occasion 
upon which he had had the honour of ad- 
dressing it. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that the “question 
was of the greatest moment, as all ques- 
tions between master and servant inevi- 
tably were. The point, however, was very 
short. The whole difficulty arose upon the 
question of fencing the drums on shafts. 
Now, if they were fenced, the only result 
would be that in case of accident, which 
always arose in connection with the driv- 
ing shaft, the man would have his brains 
dashed out against the fencing, instead of 
against the ceiling of the room. He would 
admit, however, that the present state of 
the law in this one matter was not satis- 
factory, and he would therefore suggest 
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that a short Bill limited to this one ques- 
tion should be brought in. 

Mr. CHEETHAM said, he thought he 
had some reason to complain of the man- 
ner in which the hon. and learned Member 
for Oldham (Mr. Cobbett) had gone into 
the details of the accident to which he 
had alluded at such length, seeing that the 
jury upon the coroner’s inquest had found 
that the accident, from the evidence of the 
deceased’s fellow-workmen, was attribut- 
able to the conduct of the deceased. The 
law, as it at present stood, was not only 
uncertain, but, in the opinion of practical 
men, could not be carried into effect. The 
accidents arose, not from the shafts, but 
from the straps; and it was very hard 
upon the millowners to be bound by the 
opinion of the Inspectors, who were not 
practical men, and who, in fact, knew 
little or nothing about the matter. Ata 
large meeting of operatives a resolution 
was passed to the effect that any law to 
compel the fencing in of horizontal shafts, 
placed more than seven feet from the 
ground, was unnecessary, and would be 
attended with danger. The masters, there- 
fore, were not at war with the operatives 
upon that subject. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, he had been 
actively engaged in connection with every 
Factory Bill since since 1816, and if he 
thought the present measure would lead 
to any infringement of the law he should 
resist it to the utmost of his power. His 
feelings and sympathies were with the 
working classes in this matter, but he 
must say he perfectly agreed with the 
sentiments expressed by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department with re- 
gard to the Bill. All his experience and 
all the knowledge he could acquire led him 
to believe that the law could not be carried 
out in the sense in which this fencing was 
generally understood, and that if it could 
be carried out it would be productive of 
mischief rather than of good. He thought 
some modifications might take place in 
Committee upon the Bill, which would 
make it satisfactory to all parties. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, he 
was willing to assent to the proposition made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State, and agreed with him as to what 
should be defined by the law. The mill- 
owners did not at all wish to decline fencing 
in the case of any dangerous machinery ; 
all they wished for was to be relieved from 
the uncertainty of the present law. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he should move 
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the adjournment of the debate. Many hon. 
Members had not expressed their opinions 
upon the important subject with which the 
Bill proposed to deal, and he was desirous 
that an opportunity should be afforded 
them of doing so. For his own part, he 
believed the measure to be the prelude 
to an attempt to get rid of the factory 
laws altogether, and the first step towards 
the promotion of the objects which the 
Manchester Association had in view. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS se- 
conded the Motion. He did so because he 
believed that the proposed plan could not 
be carried out, and the question required 
further consideration. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Debate be now adjourned.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 9, Noes 
198: Majority 189. 

And, it being a quarter before Six of 
the clock, the Debate was adjourned till 
To-morrow. 

The House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 3, 1856. 


Minvutes.] Pubic Brirs.—3* Delamere Forest ; 
Secretary to the Poor Law Commissioners 
(Ireland). 


TORTURE IN INDIA. 


Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE moved, 
according to notice, that an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to Her Majesty for— 


“A Copy of an Order, dated 5th July 1855, 
from ©, I. Shubrick, Esq., Collector and Magis- 
trate of Chingleput, to Streevansee Row, Tehsil- 
dar (Native Collector) of Pariapollium, a District 
in that Collectorate, directing him under Penalty 
of a ‘severe Order’ to collect the Government 
Loom Tax from certain Weavers in his District 
‘without leaving any Part whatever unrealised :’ 

“A Copy of Petitions, dated 1st August 1855, 
to C. I. Shubrick, Esq., in his fiseal Capacity, of 
several Weavers of Pariapollium, setting forth the 
cruel Tortures to which they were subjected by 
the Native Collector Streevansee Row, on the 
27th and 28th Days of July, for the Non-pay- 
ment of the Government Loom Tax, praying fora 
Respite from Payment on account of their Po- 
verty, and in consequence of many of their In- 
habitants having absconded from their Village: 

“ A Copy of the Depositions taken before the 
aforesaid C. I. Shubrick, Esq., in his Capacity of 
Magistrate, on the 23rd of August 1855, of Four- 
teen Weavers, respecting the Tortures inflicted 
upon them by the aforesaid Streevansee Row, on 
the 27th and 28th Days of July 1855, in order to 
realise the whole of the Government Loom Tax ; 
which Evidence led to the Conviction of that 
Officer : 
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“A Copy of the Opinion, if such should have 
been given, by the Governor and Council of 
Madras, or the Court of Foujdaree Adawlut, or 
other superior Authorities, in respect to the Deci- 
sion of C. I. Shubrick, Esq., joint Collector and 
Magistrate of Chingleput, in the Case of the 
aforesaid Fourteen Weavers of Pariapollium, by 
which the Tehsildar Streevansee Row was sen- 
tenced to pay a Fine of only Five Rupees (or 
Ten Shillings) for having collected the Govern- 
ment Tax on Looms by the Instrumentality of 
Torture from the Weavers in question : 

“ And to eall the Attention of the House to the 
Nature of the Tax called ‘ Moturpha,’ of which 
the Loom Tax is a Part.” 


The noble Earl said that he had two 
Notices upon the paper, one for that even- 
ing and the other for the 14th inst., both 
of which related to the same subject— 
namely, to torture in the Madras Presi- 
dency. The Resolutions which he intend- 
ed to move on the 14th would be founded 
on a Report which had been laid upon 
their Lordships’ table; but the papers for 
which he intended to move this evening 
had reference to fourteen fresh cases of 
torture of a much more recent date than 
any that were to be found mentioned in 
that Report, and had occurred so lately 
as the 27th and 28th of July last. He 
was, in fact, moving for documents of 
which he had copies in his own possession, 
the authenticity of which he had not the 
slightest doubt of ; and his experience of 
the little information that is obtainable 
from -the home Government on matters 
relating to India made him not at all 
sanguine that the papers for which he 
moved would be produced. He, there- 
fore, rather availed himself of the form 
of this present motion, in order to bring 
forward such information as he possessed, 
and in order to strengthen the proposition 
which he wished to impress upon the minds 
of their Lordships—namely, that the dis- 
graceful system of torture in India under 
the British Government could not be done 
away with without legislative interference. 
The tax for the non-payment of which 
those last tortures were inflicted was 
called ‘‘moturpha,” an Arabie word 
sufficiently indicating the barbarous ori- 
gin of the impost, which had been in- 
troduced into India by the Mahomme- 
dans. Lord Cornwallis, whose humanity 
was well known, on becoming Governor 
General of India, immediately perceived 
what a cruel and iniquitous tax this was, 
and very properly abolished it throughout 
the British possessions in Bengal. The date 
of its abolition in the Presidency of Ben- 
gal was 1793, and that of its abolition in 
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Bombay 1844. It bad never had any 
existence in the North Western Provinces 
or in the Punjaub—the warlike character 
of the inhabitants of those districts having 
had some influence in making the fears of 
the East India Company more powerful 
than their cupidity; and that Company 
cautiously refrained from exciting those 
tribes by the levying of this impost. In 
Madras alone the tax existed — Madras 
ever memorable for excessiveness and te- 
nacity of taxation. However, even in 
Madras there were districts not subject to 
moturpha ; and in the district of Chingleput 
—the collectorate in which those alleged 
tortures had so recently been inflicted, so 
odious and oppressive was the impost felt 
to be that in 1844 the inhabitants rose 
against it, and this rising produced a tu- 
mult bordering on insurrection. He could 
assure the House that it was not without 
good reason that the natives objected to 
the moturpha. At the latter end of last 
Session he made a statement of consider- 
able length with the object of proving the 
absurdity, the mischievousness, and the 
cruelty of this tax, but his appeal to a 
liberal and free trade Government had 
been unavailing. He would not now re- 
peat what he had on that former occasion 
said, but would avail himself of the con- 
tents of a petition laid on the table of 
their Lordships’ House in 1853, by a noble 
Earl who had filled the office of Governor 
General of India (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough), and which contained a most 
masterly summary of the wrongs the un- 
happy people subject to it suffered under 
it. The moturpha, then, was a tax on 
trade and occupations, embracing weavers, 
carpenters, all workers in metals, all sales- 
men whether possessing shops, which were 
taxed separately, or vending by the road- 
side, &c.; some paying impost on their 
tools, others for permission to sell; ex- 
tending to the most trifling articles of 
trade and the cheapest tools the mechanic 
can employ; the cost of which is fre- 
quently exceeded six-times over by the 
moturpha, under which the use of them is 
permitted. Among the implements deem- 
ed worthy of taxation was a barber’s 
razor, probably not worth more than 2d. 
The petitioners complained not only of the 
absurdity of the tax, but of being com- 
pelled to go to the collector for a permit 
to use their implements of trade. Thus, 
the barber went to the collector to obtain 
a permit to use his razor, and might be 
kept waiting three or four days, during 
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which time the razor had eaten its head 
off over and over again. However, the 
petitioners treated all these as minor 
evils compared with the inquisitorial cha- 
racter of the tax, which created a well- 
founded fear that, according to the plea- 
sure or cupidity of an irresponsible col- 
lector, extortion and oppression might 
be practised. A good description of this 
tax was to be found in the evidence of 
Mr. Dyke, a very able Madras Civil ser- 
vant, which evidence was to be found in 
the Common’s Report of 1853. That 
gentleman stated that the collector had 
not the power of checking imposition, as 
he did not know whether the rate was just 
or unjust. Now, if ever there was a case 
where indulgence should be shown by a 
collector, it should be in reference to the 
collection of a tax of this sort. Such did 
not appear to be the conviction of Mr. 
C. I. Shubrick, the collector of the dis- 
trict of Chingleput. On the 5th of July, 
1855, he thus addressed one of his depu- 
ties, Streevansee Row, a native collector— 


“You have left the whole loom tax, amount- 
ing to rupees 212 8 (£21 15s. 4d.), due on the 
Pariapollium village of your varlootz, uncol- 
lected ;’? 


and further on he says— 


“As soon as you receive this tuckeed (order) 
you must go in person to the said village and col- 
lect the whole of the loom tax, without leaving 
any part whatever unrealised, and report the 
same. If you do not collect it as directed above, 
a severe order will be issued against you.” 


He (the Earl of Albemarle) did not know 
what Mr. Shubrick meant by ‘a severe 
order ;”” but it is quite clear that Stree- 
vansee Row did, and that he very wisely 
calculated on the immunity which his pro- 
ceedings to realise the taxes would re- 
ceive, accordingly, on the 27th July, he or- 
dered the inhabitants of the Pariapollium 
village to appear before him. Fourteen 
of those unhappy people were caught and 
brought to his office, where they arrived 
at about eight o’clock in the morning, and 
they were immediately subjected to tor- 
ture, or, to use the mild words adopted by 
the collector in his magisterial capacity, 
when the case was brought before him, 
‘they were put under restraint.’’ This 
‘restraint’? meant a punishment very 
common in Madras, and was inflicted in 
this way ;—the victim stood in the sun, 
with his body bent forward toward the 
knees—thus placing the muscles of the hu- 
man frame in a position which required of 
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them an action that nature never intended 
them for. This was a cruel torture of 
itself, but it was frequently heightened by 
placing a weight on the back, near the 
neck, consisting of a stone about 12\bs. 
weight. He had asked one of the most 
distinguished surgeons in this country 
what the effect of putting a weight ona 
body in that position was, and he said it 
was like a severe blow on the spinal cord. | 
Some of Mr. Shubrick’s brother collec- 
tors did not view this punishment to be of 
quite solight a character as he seemed to | 
imagine it to be ; for Mr. Minchin, acting | 
collector of Nellore, in reference to this | 


torture, said— | 











“Considering the heat of our Indian sun, the ; 
manner in which the blood must flow to the head | 
in such a posture as that enforced, and the weight | 
of the stone which is placed on the sufferer’s | 
back, I have no hesitation in calling such practice 
torture, and that not of the least painful descrip- 
tion.” 





And in the next sentence Mr. Minchin | 
justifies his opinion by relating the case of | 


an old man who died a few days after | 
the infliction of this torture upon him, he | 
being a defaulter to the Government in | 
the sum of 2 annas, 10 pice—or 5}d. 

Five-pence farthing was the sum for which | 
this victim had been sacrificed to the Mo- | 
loch of Leadenhall Street. But not only | 
were the weavers, to whose case he had | 
now more particularly alluded, subject- 
ed to this punishment at a time of the 
year when they were exposed to the heat 
of the burning sun ; but during the whole 
period in which they were kept in that 
position men were constantly employed in 
pricking their thighs—two to each victim. 
During this time they had to bear, not a 
stone’s, but a man’s weight on their back ; 
and, though the period of their torture was 
from eight o’clock in the morning till nearly 
ten at night, they were during all that time, 
not only deprived of food, but had not even 
a drink of water to slake their thirst—a 
thirst rendered more intense by the unusual 
heat of the weather, and the acuteness of 
their sufferings. When, at last, the men 
were allowed to go to their meals, the phy- 
sical torture they had suffered was succeed- 
ed by the moral torture of having the 
cloaca assigned as the place in which they 
were to eat them. They were at last 
allowed to go away for the remainder of 
the night, under the surveillance of peons, 
but on the following morning they were 
taken to their own village in order that the 
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money which could not be obtained from the 
penniless wretches themselves might be ex- 
tracted from others; for, as they said, in 
their petition to Mr. Shubrick, “ they 
really had no money, and it was impos- 
sible to draw blood out of a stone by any 
process short of a miracle.”’ Here their 
tortures were renewed with greater seve- 
rity than the preceding day, till at last the 
women of their families, moved with com- 
passion, parted with their ornaments, and 
obtained for them a temporary immunity. 
How long it was to last he knew not, because 
at the end of their petition they still pray- 
ed for a short respite until they could find 
the wherewithal to pay their dues. On 
the 23rd of August, 1855, all these cases 
eame before Mr. Shubrick in his judicial 
capacity, and he would read the decision 
of Mr. Shubrick, dated the 5th of Oc- 
tober— 

“Considering that there was a large balance 
against these weavers which they had endeavoured 
to put off paying, the tahsilder, after sending his 
peons to them, was obliged by order in the Re- 
venue Department (this was his own order), to 
go and collect the balance from them himself. 
There is sufficient reason for believing that he 
may have put the petitioners under the restraint 
they complain of, and that the witnesses, though 
otherwise exceptionable, are in this instance to 
be believed. It will be sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the case if the tahsildar is sentenced 
to a fine of 5 rupees (10s.), and the peons who were 
his agents dismissed with a caution ; and the same 
can therefore be ordered.” 


Thus, all the parties to the transaction he 
had described had virtually escaped scot 
free. This was the second appeal which 
he (the Earl of Albemarle) had made to a 
liberal and free-trade government. He 
implored of them to consider whether it 
was creditable to this country that so un- 
just, so absurd, and so inquisitorial a tax 
—one so repugnant to every feeling of 
humanity, and so utterly opposed to eco- 
nomical and political science, and yielding 
so paltry a sum, should continue to be 
levied ; surely it was high time to put an 
end to so disgraceful a state of things. 
The noble Earl then moved for the docu- 
ments of which he had given notice. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL, in the absence 
of his noble Friend the President of the 
Council, could only say on behalf of the 
Government that there was no objection 
whatever to the production of the papers 
moved for by the noble Earl, except that 
they were not at present in the possession 
of the Government. Should the noble 
Earl be of opinion that the production of 
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those documents would serve to throw ad- 
ditional light on the question of torture, a 
dispatch would be sent to the Indian Go- 
vernment for their production. With re- 
spect to the question of the moturpha tax, 
the subject of its abolition had been for a 
long time under the consideration of the 
Indian and home Governments. And he 
could not say that he dissented from the 
views put forward by the noble Earl as to 
the objectionable character of the impost, 
and he would be happy to see an end put 
to its collection. He hoped that, in a 
short time it might be done away with ; 
but there were difficulties in the way of 
accomplishing that object, and he was, 
therefore, unwilling to give any pledge on 
the subject on the part of the Government, 
while he could bear testimony to their 
anxiety to abolish the tax. He would not, 
on the present occasion, enter into the 
question of torture in India, because the 
noble Earl had a notice on the paper which 
would bring that subject under the notice 
of the House on the 14th instant. A des- 
patch, having reference to this matter, had 
been Jaid on the table of the House; and 
to make the papers bearing on the question 
more complete, he would now move for the 
production of the answer of the Madras 
Government to the despatch dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1855. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE would not 
press his Motion if the Government ad- 
mitted the authenticity of the papers from 
which he had quoted. He was very glad 
to hear from the noble Duke that this tax 
was to be done away with. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL had not said 
that. What he had said was, that he 
hoped it would be. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE supposed 
that they should look to others, out of 
doors, for that consummation. He pro- 
tested against 1,000,000 of people being 
subjected to such oppression for a tax 
which in the aggregate amounted to only 
£112,527. 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL thought that 
the question of taxation was quite different 
from that of torture. The imposition of a 
tax did not imply that it was to be levied 
by torture. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE believed 
the collection of this tax and the infliction 
of torture to be inseparable under the pre- 
sent system. 

Motion agreed to. 

Also Motion of the Duke of ARGYLL, 


The Duke of Argyll 
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“ That there be laid before this House, An Ex. 
tract of a Letter from the Government of Madras 
to the Court of Directors of the East India Com- 
pany, dated the 29th of December, 1855, No. 48; 
together with a Copy of the Inclosures on the 
Subject of the Torture Report (in continuation of 
the Paper, No. 51, ordered to be printed the 11th 
of March, 1856). 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 3, 1856. 


Mixvtes.] Pusiic Birts.— 1° Joint Stock 
Banks ; Specialty and Simple Contract Debts ; 
Poor Law Amendment; Fire Insurances ; 
Bankers Compositions. 

2° Drafts on Bankers ; Factories. 


GREECE—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
inquire whether any measures were being 
adopted to procure the removal, by the Go- 
vernment of Greece, of export duties and 
dimes, stated in the Report from our Con- 
suls as pressing injuriously on commerce 
with that country ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
subject referred to by my hon. Friend has 
been for a considerable time a matter of 
communication between the Greek and the 
British Governments, but up to the pre- 
sent time no satisfactory result has been 
obtained, and I fear that I cannot hold out 
to him or to the House any well-founded 
expectations that better success will arise, 
for such is the administrative capacity of 
those who at present rule Greece that there 
is no part of the Greek territory in which 
person or property is safe during any part 
of the twenty-four hours, except the three 
miles of road between Athens and the 
Pireus, which are patrolled night and day 
by the French cavalry. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA—THE ARMISTICE 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. MITCHELL said, he wished to ask 
whether, British property to the amount 
of more than £1,000,000 being now 
locked up in Russia, it was the intention 
of the Government to continue the blockade 
of the Russian coast pending the ratifica- 
tion of peace; and whether, if the blockade 
is to cease at once, an arrangement has 
been made to enable British vessels to en- 
ter Russian ports for commercial purposes 
without risk of seizure ? 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
Congress yesterday extended the armistice 
to sea as well as to Jand. Hitherto the 
armistice has been confined to land opera- 
tions, and has not extended to sea; and the 
reason is obvious. It was doubtful what 
might be the issue of the negotiations, and 
it was evident that if free communication 
by sea were permitted, a change of position 
might have been gained by the Russians 
which would have materially altered the 
condition of the belligerents in the event 
of a resumption of hostilities. The signa- 
ture of the treaty of peace has fortunately 
put an end to all chance of a resumption of 
hostilities, and the Congress yesterday ex- 
tended the armistice to sea as well as to 
land, and therefore, as a matter of conse- 
quence, the blockade has ceased. With 
regard to the second question of my hon. 
Friend, that is one which involves other 
considerations, and to which I am not at 
present able to give a reply. 


tEFORMATORY SCHOOLS—QUESTION, 

Mr. MOODY said, he would beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether any list of reformatory 
schools, certified under the Act 17 & I8 
Vict. ec. 86, had been sent to the metro- 
politan magistrates, to which they might 
send offenders convicted by them; and, 
if not, whether any such list would be 
furnished ? 

Si GEORGE GREY, in reply, said, 
that no such list had been furnished to the 
Metropolitan Police Offices, nor were the 
Government in a condition to furnish it, 
as they were not able to say to what ex- 
tent the necessary accommodation was ob- 
tainable in the neighbourhood of London. 
The hon. Member was doubtless aware 
that juvenile prisoners could only be re- 
ceived into the reformatories, supported 
by private contributions, with the consent 
of the managers. 
not sufficiently numerous to provide for all 
the juvenile criminals in the country, but 
they were, he was glad to say, increasing. 


Such institutions were | 
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ALDERSHOT CAMP BILL—QUESTION. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
the Ordnance whether he was aware that 
the map laid on the table of the House 
on the 4th day of March, purporting to be 
‘*A Plan of the Roads and Ways intend- 
ed to be stopped and abolished, and others 
substituted,’ did not in any way exhibit 
such roads and ways; and, further, to know 
whether the necessary information could 
not be given by directing the engineer offi- 
cers in charge of the district to place upon 
such plan the roads and ways referred to ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, the plans of the 
roads in the vicinity of the camp would be 
found to exhibit all roads that were recog- 
nised by the Board of Ordnance and the 
public; but it was quite impossible for any 
plan to show all the various tracks and 
pathways over the common. He could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the Go- 
vernment were most anxious to consult 
the convenience of the proprietors in the 
neighbourhood. They had already been 
in communication with the principal pro- 
prietors, and had in consequence deter- 
mined to lay down certain roads, of the 
plans for which the House would be put in 
possession before the Aldershot Road Bill 
went into Committee. 


PRINTING EXPENSES—RETURNS. 

Mr. WILSON said, he wished to im- 
press upon the propriety of hon. Members 
taking care to assure themselves that the 
‘‘unopposed ’’ Returns for which they were 
in the habit of moving had received the 
sanction of the heads of the various de- 
partments to which such Returns related. 
fle found that in his absence yesterday 
three Returns were moved for and ordered, 
the production of which would be attended 
with considerable expense. He thought 
the privilege of moving for Returns ought 
to be exercised with very great care. 
Iie was sure the hon. Gentlemen who had 
moved for the Returns to which he refer- 
red had been under the impression that 


There was a county reformatory about to| they were unopposed by the Government; 
be established in Middlesex, which, when | but as there was great objection to those 
completed, would, with the private refor-; Returns, he felt it his duty to move, 
matories, afford room for such juvenile | that the orders for their production be 


criminals as were committed by the ma- | discharged. 
Of those who! alluded were, one moved for by the hon. 


gistrates of that county. 


The Returns to which he 


were now sent to the reformatories on ; Member for Bodmin (Mr. Michell), and the 
the recommendation of the Middlesex ma- | other two by the hon. Member for the City 
gistrates, a large proportion went to the| of London (Sir J. Duke). 
establishment at Red Lill. 
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was for all the general orders made in the 
Customs Department since 1816, involving, 
of course, much detail, and which would 
occasion very great expense to prepare and 
print; and the two for which the hon. 
Member for London had moved were du- 
plicates of papers already before Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he would suggest 
that in future the consent of the Govern- 
ment should be given in writing to Motions 
for unopposed Returns, 

Mr. W. EWART said, he thought it 
more satisfactory to obtain the personal 
consent of 2 Member of the Government 
to whose department Returns might refer. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
some years ago it was agreed, that be- 
fore any Member moved for a Return he 
should consult the librarian to ascertain 
whether such Return had been previously 
granted or not, and he had been under the 
impression that that course was still pur- 
sued, 

The Motion of Mr. Wizson for the dis- 
charge of the orders was then agreed to. 


Transportation. 


TRANSPORTATION, 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that in bringing 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, he considered that it was worthy of 
attention as concerning the state of crime 
in this country, and as involving the ques- 
tion whether the alarming increase in the 
number of criminal offences of late years 
was due to recent legislation or some 
other cause. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Grey) had given notice of his in- 
tention to propose an Amendment upon 
the Motion. His (Mr. Scott’s) Motion 
was for a Select Committee to consider 
how far and in what direction recent legis- 
lation, and the substitution of other pun- 
ishment for transportation, had influenced 
the existing amount of crime. The right 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment was for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the opera- 
tion of the Act 16 & 17 Vict. ec. 99, in- 
tituled, ‘‘ An Act to substitute in certain 
cases other Punishment in lieu of Trans- 
portation.” He should have been glad if 
he could have adopted that Amendment ; 
indeed, he would much rather, for his 
part, that the whole question had been in 
other hands than his own. But, as re- 
garded the ditference between the Motion 
and the Amendment, if the former were 
too wide in its seope, certainly the latter 
was much too narrow. The right hon. 

Mr. Wilson 
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Baronet had limited his Amendment to 
the operation of an Act of Parliament 
which had certainly exercised a material 
influence upon the criminal jurisprudence 
of the country, but which might be ex- 
pected shortly to expire; and his (Mr, 
Scott’s) Motion, though wide, was neither 
vague nor indefinite. He would not now 
enter into a review of the operation of our 
criminal code of late years ; but this pass- 
ing remark he must make, that of late 
years the legislation and feeling of the 
country had universally tended to diminish 
the amount of punishment for crime, in 
the hope that by so doing they would di- 
minish the amount of crime also. Unfor- 
tunately, however, he believed, that in- 
stead of crime decreasing with the diminu- 
tion of punishment, the reverse was the 
fact ; that crime had increased, and that, 
perhaps, the feeling of sentimentality in 
favour of the criminal, and the disposition 
to award a lighter punishment than the 
crime deserved, had tended rather to in- 
crease than diminish the amount of crime. 
Take in the first instance the case of 
juvenile offenders, and those who were 
subjected to imprisonment for the first 
time. He was inclined to think that a 
boy, when first imprisoned, was more 
likely to be encouraged than checked in 
his career of crime by the very briefness 
of the imprisonment ; that, instead of be- 
coming a reformed character he left prison, 
a confirmed offender, and that in that way 
the criminal list of the country became aug- 
mented. He had that morning seen, in one 
of the principal metropolitan prisons, a lad 
under fourteen years of age who was now 
in prison for the twenty-sixth time. His 
sentence was two months’ imprisonment. 
He was employed in picking oakum, sit- 
ting all day long among some 150 others, 
and most probably teaching, rather than 
learning, bad habits to the less hardened 
criminals around him. It had been a great 
error in recent legislation with regard to 
crime, that all Committees of that House 
had carried on inquiries into isolated branch- 
es of the subject, and that the matter had 
not been taken up so as to enable legisla- 
tion to embrace the whole question. But 
he (Mr. Scott) would venture to say, that 
though many of those reports were valu- 
able, there was not one of them of a na- 
ture to enable the House to legislate on 


Transportation. 


| the larger subject, the main question, as 
| to the cause of the increase of crime in the 
| country, 
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be his duty to bring that question before! the matter. It was curious to observe the 
Parliament, more especially as no one else | course which punishment for crime had 
had proposed to do so, and as the Govern- | taken of late years. With regard to eapi- 
ment were silent on the subject, and its | tal punishments ; happily, between 1829 
object was to seek a wider range by which | and 1851 they had decreased from 1 in 9 
general legislation on that most important | to ] in 460; but the real fact was that 
matter might be effected. Therefore it| they were only | in 4,600; for only one 
was that he thought a Committee ought | in ten who were condemned to death suf- 
not to be appointed to inquire into the | fered the extreme penalty of the law. In 
operation of the 16 & 17 Vict. c. 99, solely, | 1829, the number of persons suffering 
but to consider how far and in what direc-| punishment of less than six months’ im- 
tion recent legislation, and the substitution | prisonment was 50 per cent, but at the 
of other punishment for transportation, | present time it was 70 per cent ; showing 
had influenced the existing amount of} that out of 23,000 convictions only from 
crime. In one prison—that in which the | 16,000 to 17,000 persons underwent im- 
lad he had just spoken of was confined | prisonment from six months downwards. 
—there were 900 prisoners, of whom 600} These numbers comprised only the conviec- 
were women ; 200 of them being in one | tions on the graver charges tried at assizes 
room, and 100 in one dormitory ; in one | and quarter sessions—nothing is known of 
room were congregated those stained with | the larger number of summary convictions 
every crime, the worse contaminating the|and the increasing amount of brief pe- 
better till the whole were leavened, there! riods of imprisonment. In all the data on 
was the doubly, quadruply, quintuply con-| which the consideration of the question 
victed felon associated with the little va-| was founded, in fact, you formed your 
grant of fourteen years old. That was in | judgment not on the whole amount of con- 
Tothill Fields Prison, where there were victed crime, -but on only 25 per cent of 
three wards, in each one of which were 200! it, for summary convictions were not in- 
women, some of whom were felons, con-/| cluded, and they were 75 per cent of the 
fined together with vagrant girls, knitting | whole number of convictions. The data 
and picking oakum for employment Be-j}on which you went with regard to the 
sides the boy who had been imprisoned | amount of crime were, therefore, most in- 
twenty-six times of whom he had spoken, | efficient, and fallacious, They, were, also 
there were others who had been convicted | equally deficient in relation to the cost of 
sixteen or seventeen times. The subject} crime. The estimates for criminal ex- 
was one that ought to be brought forward | penses had more than doubled within the 
with a voice of more authority than his, | last eight years. They were, in 1848, 
and which ought to meet with the atten- | £1,440,000; in 1856, £2,650,000. 
tion of the Government. The Committees | That, however, was not all that the coun- 
which had sat on the subject were endless. | try paid ; there are charges for criminals, 
There had been Committees to inquire into | for prisons and police upon every separate 
prison discipline, Committees to inquire into | county, city, and borough far greater than 
the condition of convicts, Committees to} the Parliamentary Estimates. That was 
inquire into the state of crime in the me-/ another reason why he (Mr. Scott) could not 
tropolis, in the agricultural, in the mining, | accept the Amendment of the right hon. 
in the manufacturing districts ; Committees | Gentleman. Then there was another 
on criminal and destitute children ; Reports | alarming fact. The increase of the popu- 
and Returns on convict prisons, Reports of | lation of this country, though rapid beyond 
Prison Inspectors, gaol reports and returns. | any other country, except, perhaps, Hol- 
Every year there was some Report, or! land and one or two more, was surpassed 
some returns, or some papers bearing on | by the increase in the prison population ; 
the question, but it had not been found/a most appalling fact after all that had 
possible to pick out of all those documents} been effected. There passed annually 
any result, although there were enough of | through the gaols of this country a greater 
minute details. A Bill was passed one} number of criminals than the population of 
year only to be amended by another the! almost any one of the three counties first 
next, and all because none of our legisla- | in alphabetical order in the list —Bed- 
tion dealt with the general subject ; andj fordshire, Berkshire, and Buckingham- 
when laws were enacted they were such| shire ; and in twelve years the number of 
as were opposed to the opinions of the | criminals who had annually passed through 
Judges and other persons of experience in} gaols in Great Britain was equal to the popu- 
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lation of the county of Middlesex. Now that 
was a state of things which demanded an 
immediate and rigorous inquiry. In 1826 
a Committee of that House, which was 
presided over by the noble Member for 
London (Lord J. Russell), stated that the 
increase of crime from 1815 up to that 
time, as compared with the period from 
1804 to 1815, was owing to the peace, 
which had brought with it a number of dis- 
banded soldiers. But 1854 and 1855 were 
not years of peace, on the contrary, they 
were years of war; and if peace brought 
such disastrous results as those in 1816, it 
might be expected that war in 1854-55 
would cause a diminution of crime, But 
1854 showed an increase of 103 per cent 
on crime over the preceding year, and of 

3 per cent over the average of the ten 
preceding years. It was incumbent, there- 
fore, with another peace at hand—which 
he hoped would be lasting —to inquire 
without delay into the causes of the in- 
crease of crime, with the view to legis- 
lating promptly for its prevention. The 
prison population of 1854 was not less 
than 110,000 persons; and taking adults 
and juveniles at sessions and assizes, there 
were, in 1850, no fewer than 142,094 per- 
sons confined, exclusive of criminals and 
debtors. In point of fact, the prison po- 
pulation amounted to nearly one in 144 of 
the population of the country. With re- 
spect to ticket-of-leave men, the Act 99 of 
16 & 17 Vict. came into operation when 
there was employment in the Army, the 
Navy, and the Militia open to them with- 
out much inquiry; and it might have been 
hoped that this facility would have exer- 
cised a material influence upon the de- 
erease of crime in the country. But such 
was not the case. Lord Brougham in one 
House, and the right hon. Member for 
Cambridge University in the other, had 
suggested lengthening the period of sur- 
veillance ; but that suggestion had not been 
adopted. The number of convicts entitled 
to be discharged under the Act in the four 
years from 1853 to 1857 was 6,750; and 
it might have been reasonably hoped that 
the Government would have been in a po- 
sition to show that the state of things had 
been ameliorated, and that the working of 
the Act was satisfactory. He knew it was 
supported by the great authority of Colonel 
Jebb, the inspector general of prisons, than 
whom the Government or the country had 
not a more able, efficient, or zealous servant, 
but he thought that Colonel Jebb had been 
carried away with too sanguine expecta- 


Mr. F. Scott 
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tions. That gentleman had stated, that out 
of 3,829 convicts who had been discharged 
with tickets of leave, only 2? per cent had 
had their licences revoked, and that the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Department 
having sent a circular to the visiting magis- 
trates requesting that they would report 
every case of a licensed ticket-of-leave man 
who had been reconvicted, the number up 
to August, 1855, was 97; and up to Octo- 
ber, 1855, it did not exceed 100 per- 
sons. But in calling on the visiting ma- 
gistrates to report how many ticket-of- 
leave men were reconvicted, the Home Se- 
eretary gave the magistrates no means of 
knowing who were ticket-of-leave men, 
so that they had to grope in the dark, 
and had no means of making a proper re- 
turn. Colonel Jebb added, in the same 
Report, that he believed a more rigid ex- 
amination into the subject would establish 
the fact, that a far greater number than 
might -be anticipated of these released 
convicts were doing well, because he was 
satisfied that the corrective training and 
discipline of the prisons had been attended 
ed with a marked suecess. What is the 
meaning of doing well—gaining an ample 
livelihood by any means, or gaining an 
honest livelihood ?—the latter he greatly 
doubted. In a more recent Report, Colonel 
Jebb’s statistics showed that about 8 or 9 
per cent relapsed into crime ; and he (Mr. 
Scott) was informed that the latest returns 
which the Government could supply would 
show that of 4,612 released convicts, only 
258, or about 5} per cent, had forfeited their 
licences. He certainly thought that that 
was a rather over-sanguine view of the 
matter, because he knew that in one county 
in Scotland it was stated that the recon- 
victions of prisoners amounted to nearly 
100 per cent; while in France, Norway, 
and most of the English counties, the pro- 
portion was upwards of 30 percent. He 
had written to the head constables of every 
county in England for information upon 
the subject. From three he had received 
no reply ; five said that they were unable 
to furnish the information sought ; and the 
head constable of a metropolitan county 
stated that, although he would be very 
glad to afford every information in his 
power, it was the policy of the Home Office 
to keep the constables in perfect ignorance 
upon the matter. The returns from other 
counties show that the relapses, instead of 
being 23, or 8, or 9 per cent, were actually 
3i4 per cent, which was, he thought, much 
more likely to be correct than the Govern- 
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ment return. The Government, out of a 
feeling of consideration forthe convicts, con- 
cealed their names ; but when their names 
were concealed, how was it possible for the 
visiting magistrates to find them out? He 
believed, in fact, that they did not find them 
out, and that the return of 313 per cent 
did not represent anything like the absolute 
number of ticket-of-leave men who again 
relapsed into crime. By the system pur- 
sued with regard to the ticket-of-leave 
men, the first knowledge that the police had 
of the release of a felon whom they knew 
had been prosecuted to conviction was, by 
accidentally meeting him at large. If the 
names of prisoners were concealed with the 
view of their being more easily absorbed in 
the population after their term of imprison- 
ment was over, how were the visiting ma- 
gistrates to know who were reconvicted or 
who not? and therefore any returns they 
could give were altogether fabulous. A 
wrong-headed system had been pursued in 
the legislation on this subject, for legisla- 
tion had been carried on on a principle 
which was opposed to the opinion of all the 
authorities on criminal law. The law 
which was in operation had been abandoned 
against the opinion of the Judges, and 
another had been. adopted which was also 
directly in the teeth of the opinion of those 
authorities ; and that such a system should 
have resulted only in 313 per cent of ticket- 
of-leave men being reconvicted was really 
astonishing. But the number of reconvic- 
tions was not 314 per cent of all the ticket- 
of-leave men, but of all the cases that were 
known, for everything had been done to 
conceal those men from the notice of the 
police. The returns he (Mr. Scott) ob- 
tained were from the chief constables of 
the rural police, whose districts, as soon as 
ticket-of-leave men were known, they were 
forced to leave and go into the more crowd- 
ed population of the towns. He had ap- 
plied to the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Police for a return of the number of ticket- 
of-leave men who were known in the Lon- 
don district and the number of those who 
have been reconvicted, but Sir Richard 
Mayne declined to give them; and it also 
appeared that no return was made to the 
Home Office of the number of ticket-of- 
leave men in the metropolitan gaols, as it 
was not wanted. With regard to the ticket 
of leave, the first thing a released prisoner 
did with it, after he received his gratuity, 
was to burn it, for it was to him a certifi- 
cate of a bad and not of a good character. 
He (Mr. Scott) was acquainted with a 
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ticket-of-leave man, and he knew that the 
first thing he did when he came out of 
prison, was to celebrate the event by a 
festivity in a public-house. He only did 
two days’ work, and after that he got em- 
ployed by a ‘ fence ;’’ and when the time 
came for him to receive the second instal- 
ment of his gratuity, the clergyman whose 
duty it was to pay it, said he did not like 
to give it him, for he knew he had not 
done a stitch of work for two months. But 
afterwards the clergymen stated that the 
man had come to church and taken to work, 
and that he had again hopes that the man 
would reform. He (Mr. Scott), however, 
thought that he only reformed sufficiently 
to entitle him to get the whole of his gra- 
tuity. The difficulty in dealing with this 
question was not so much with reference 
to the prejudice of the moral classes of so- 
ciety against ticket-of-leave men, as the 
feeling of the immoral classes against them. 
It was true that few, if any, persons liked 
to employ these men ; but worse than that, 
there was a strong suspicion against them, 
on the part of their old associates, who did 
all in their power to lead them hack into 
crime. It had been stated by the Governor 
of Parkhurst that a licensed boy stated 
that on his release his former associates in 
theft went to him, and would have com- 
pelled him to steal if he had not ran away, 
and joined a recruiting party, and enlisted 
for a soldier. That was fortunate for him; 
but there was now peace, and every man 
might not be able to go to a recruiting 
party. The system of keeping the police 
in the dark about ticket-of-leave men was 
a most unwise course, and was most unfair 
towards society, towards the police, and 
the ticket-of-leave men themselves. He 
believed that if the superintendence of the 
police over ticket-of-leave men was greater, 
farmers and other persons would more rea- 
dily employ them. Besides, it was not 
expected by the country or Parliament 
that the law would have been carried out 
in the manner in which it was. That had 
been strongly urged by Earl Grey in a 
debate on the subject in the House of 
Lords, and he recommended a very dif- 
ferent course to be pursued. The result 
of the system as it now existed was that 
the counties were increasing their police, 
and ‘yet the amount of undetected crime 
was greater than in former years. To 
obtain some information on the question, 
he had inquired at the South-Western 
Railway of the amount of crime detected 
on their premises; and he found that, in 
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1853, there had been two criminals disco- 
vered; in 1854, six; in 1855, twelve; 
and in the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1856, the number was six ; so that 
there were three times as many criminals 
in the first two months of the present year 
as there had been in twelve months two 
years ago. The duties of the police had been 
increased on account of the ticket-of-leave 
men, and, in fact, there had been distri- 
buted through the population a number of 
professors and teachers of crime. There 
had likewise of late years been an alarm- 
ing increase of crime. He did not mean 
to say that that was the case with regard 
to crimes accompanied by violence, but 
with regard to felonies, such as larcenies 
and soon. He had before him some re- 
marks of the late Mr. Serjeant Adams, 
written a fortnight before he died, who 
said that the public were not aware of the 
state of crime in the metropolis, or that 
the criminal population formed a dis- 
tinct educated, well-trained class; that it 
was necessary that our criminal system 
should be reconsidered, since transportation 
had been done away; the consequence of 
which was that every ticket-of-leave man 
was a professed thief from the time that 
he was released. It would seem, then, 


that by this system you were rather in- 
vculating and infecting the remainder of 
society with crime than reforming the 


ticket-of-leave men themselves. It had 
been lately announced that henceforth 
those who were senteneed since 1853, for 
a given term, should not receive their dis- 
charge at the end of the shorter period of 
penal servitude; but he thought such an 
alteration would inflict a relative injustice 
upon them as compared with others who 
had-been sentenced, perhaps for the very 
same offence, to the same punishment, and 
who were allowed to go at large before the 
term expired. If it were true, as had been 
alleged, that the hope of having a part of 
his term of punishment taken off in conse- 
quence of good conduct was an effectual 
motive to induce the criminal to reform, 
why should the Government commit the 
inconsistency of excluding a number of eri- 
minals, in whose cases no distinction could 
be found, from the operation of a system 
which was asserted to have been success- 
ful? As for the difficulty which the ticket- 
of-leave men experienced in finding em- 
ployment in the world, it was stated, at 
the interesting meeting held in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, of which some account had been 
given by Mr. Mayhew, thet the ticket-of- 
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leave men who appeared there were chiefly 
hawkers and costermongers. The poor 
fellows could not find any more regular 
oecupation; for who would take a butler 
or a clerk from Pentonville, or a nursery- 
maid who came out of Millbank House 
of Correction? They were driven to that 
sort of quasi occupation, hawking things 
about, and they carried it on at some dis- 
advantage, for it seemed their feelings 
were so tender, that a ticket-of-leave man 
would feel very much hurt if he carried a 
basket or a bag by the police attempting 
to see what it contained. In order to show 
the opportunities which offer, and the 
temptations incident to hawking, and the 
object for which the traffic may be pur- 
sued, he would mention what came under 
his own view. THe (Mr. Scott) once met 
one of those hawkers with a basket of 
dishes and plates, or some such articles, 
coming into the garden of his house, and said 
to him, *‘ You had better not come here; 
there are no customers here for you.”” The 
man then turned towards the back of the 
premises, and he (Mr. Scott) said to him, 
** You will find no customer there but the 
bloodhound, and he is rather an ugly one.” 
The fellow then went away, and a few days 
afterwards he (the hon. Gentleman) saw 
him again, when brought up before the 
magistrates ; indeed, it was no other than 
Levi Harwood, who some months later was 
hanged for murdering a clergyman at 
Frimley. These were the hawkers ; and 
it was not fair on the ticket-of-leave men 
that they should be obliged to resort to 
occupations in which they were constantly 
tempted by such opportunities to crime, 
prowling about people’s houses, as they 
did, looking at the doors and windows, and 
seeing how they might break in. In Scot- 
land, he believed, for two years past, 
hardly any great offence had been com- 
mitted which was not to be traced to one 
of the ticket-of-leave men. There was a 
reciprocity between convicts; the ticket-of- 
leave man for Berwickshire, for example, 
would go into Northumberland to commit 
his crime, and send the Northumbrian to 
do the like in Berwickshire ; the ticket-of- 
leave men going from one county into an- 
other, to practise their depredations more 
safely, because less known. It was, there- 
fore, important that, if the ticket-of-leave 
system continued, the Government should 
obtain and afford the local constabulary the 
most accurate and detailed information of 
their habits and places of residence, and all 
their proceedings ; and that the ticket of 
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leave should be made a real security, as it 
ought to be, renewable from time to time, 
it might be every three months, instead of 
being issued once for all, as the custom 
was at present. It had been said that 
under the existing system the tickets of 
leave might be revoked whenever the con- 
vict was found in bad company ; but he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary in how many instances had that 
been done? He believed that as yet there 
had been only two revocations of the ticket 
of leave, without a conviction of some 
fresh offence, out of the whole number of 
400 or 500 tickets which had been grant- 
ed. And in order to show the reluctance 
of Government to keep watch over these 
men, he could mention a case where a 
ticket-of-leave man was tried, but whom the 
jury did not convict ; he got off by a flaw 
in the indictment, and the Judge who tried 
him wrote to the Secretary of State, say- 
ing that there could be no moral doubt of 
his guilt; and yet, against the Judge’s 
recommendation, the ticket of leave was 
not revoked. There was an instance of 
revocation of licence from a man who har- 
boured a murderer, but even that was not 
done until public remonstrances were made 
upon the subject. It was a man in Glou- 
cestershire, to whose house an acquaint- 
ance, who murdered an old woman, had 
resorted shortly before the murder, and to 
whose case public attention was particu- 
larly drawn by a letter to The Times. It 
was only in these exceptional cases that 
the Government had revoked the ticket 
of leave without a conviction. He (Mr. 
Seott) trusted that he might have been 
misinformed as to the number of tickets 
which had been revoked ; but he was con- 
vinced that the Government did not exer- 
cise over this class of persons that surveil- 
lance which was exercised over criminals 
by the French Goverrment, and without 
which it was not safe to allow such persons 
to be at large in a populous country. He 
objected to limit the inquiry as was pro- 
posed by the right hon. Baronet (Sir G. 
Grey), because there were, in his opinion, 
other causes of crime to which it ought to 
be extended. One of these was the in- 
fluence of the ablebodied wards in our 
workhouses. He believed that a statement 
made by the chaplain of Reading Gaol, 
that the ablebodied women’s wards were 
most contaminating places, was perfectly 
true. This opinion was confirmed by the 
statement of a master of a workhouse, who 
doubted if they were contaminating, be- 
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cause all the women who came there were so 
bad already, that scarcely two in fifty were 
otherwise. Another subject into which the 
Committee ought to inquire was the 
shortness of the terms of imprisonment 
imposed upon children. Eighty per cent 
of the young persons committed to prison 
were so committed for periods of less 
than a month’s duration, just long enough 
to ruin their character and render them 
familiar with a gaol, without doing them 
any good. A further subject for inquiry 
was the labour performed by prisoners. 
Let the House contrast the cases of two 
labouring men, one in and the other out 
of prison. The latter had to work in 
all weathers for about 10s. a week, on 
which he probably had to maintain a wife 
and family; while the former, if sentenced 
to a period of six months’ imprisonment, 
had something like luxury within his reach. 
A special committee of magistrates on one 
of the metropolitan gaols reported, in the 
year 1854, that, during the winter, the 
prisoners usually passed fourteen hours in 
bed. The honest working man would 
spend only six or eight hours in bed. 
Picking oakum, too, though not a pleasant 
occupation, was not such severe work as 
was often performed by honest labourers. 
Bat, then, what were we to do with our 
prisoners ? On that subject the Committee 
might, he thought, properly inquire whe- 
ther in this country other employment 
could not be provided for them than that 
in which they were associated in large 
bodies, as at present. In France convict 
labour was applied both to private and to 
publie works, and he could not see why we 
should not apply it in the working of slate 
quarries, the working of iron ore, draining 
lrish bogs, and reclaiming waste land. 
With regard to private reformatories, he 
thought those institutions were of the 
greatest possible advantage, and did much 
to reclaim and reform the criminal popu- 
lation ; but they alone were not sufficient. 
That brought him to the consideration— 
had we done right in abandoning trans- 
portation? For his own part, he thought 
it a great mistake on the part of the co- 
lonial authorities to have abandoned trans- 
portation, and at the present moment, 
when, from the disbanding of so many 
soldiers, a considerable increase of crime 
might be anticipated, it was very advisable 
that Parliament should reconsider the law 
on this subject. The Judges of the three 
kingdoms, as well as the Recorders of our 
cities and boroughs, were to a man oppos: 
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ed to the abandonment of transportation. ; When they considered how large a crimi- 
[Sir G. Grey remarked that it was not | nal juvenile population existed in England, 
altogether abandoned.] Yes, the Govern- | he thought every one must admit that the 
ment still maintained the system in the | reformatory system in this country ought 
case of those sentenced for fourteen years | to be taken up by the Government. Go- 
and upwards, but his belief was, that they | vernment ought to adopt something like 
had much better sentence to transporta- | the institution he had alluded to, and not 
tion those who were young in crime and | leave-so important a social duty to be dis- 
who would help to build up an honest and | charged by mere private benevolence. Re- 
moral: population, instead of letting them |formatory schools should be established 
loose again in this country to resume their | for minor offenders. It was well known 
old courses and become confirmed offenders. | that the county of Middlesex had obtained 
It was said, the Australian colonies would|an Act of Parliament two years ago for 
not take our criminals, but those who stated | the establishment of reformatory schools; 
this did not reflect that Australia was very | but there had been such a laxity and such 
nearly as large as all Europe put together. | tardiness on the part of the county in ecar- 
Surely our criminals were not to be ex-|rying out the provisions of that Act, that 
cluded from such an immense extent of | he thought it the duty of Government to 
territory. Nothing could be more satisfac- | propose a measure of a more national and 
tory than the account given by the Gover- | extensive character for the reformation of 
nor of Western Australia of the eapacity | children convicted of minor offences. He 
of that colony to receive them. That gen-| feared he had detained the House much 
tleman rather asked us to send out more | too long on the subject, though he thought 
convicts than to hold our hands, and he| they might occupy themselves with great 
stated that, notwithstanding the number of | advantage in discussing a question which 
convicts admitted there, the social condi- | involved matters of deep interest to the 
tion of Western Australia might undergo | social well-being of the community. He 
comparison with any other part of Her|had endeavoured to point out to the Go- 
Majesty’s dominions. That state of things | vernment the line of duty they ought to 
the Governor ascribed to the amount of | take, and that it was incumbent upon them 
liberty enjoyed by a ticket-of-leave holder | to establish reformatory institutions of a 
so long as he conducted himself with pro-| national character, whereby children who 
priety, and to the severity with which the| had neither parents nor guardians to pro- 
magistrates dealt with those who relapsed | tect them might be protected by the State 
into crime. The probation there was| in habits of honest industry rather than as 
much more severe, and the surveillance, | offenders in gaols. He would now beg to 
when a man obtained a ticket of leave, ; thank the House for having afforded him 
more accurate, than were thought neces- | the opportunity of bringing this important 
sary in our own densely peopled country ;} question forward, and should conclude by 
and that he considered was a point of much | moving that a Select Committee be appoint- 
importance, and ought to receive consi- | ed to consider the substitution of other pu- 
deration at home. Colonel Jebb, in a late | nishment for transportation. " 
Report, declared that under the present} Mr. LLOYD DAVIES in seconding 
system of discharge the majority of juvenile | the Motion said, impressed as he was with 
offenders found their way back to their old| the great importance of the subject, he 
haunts, undoing in a few weeks all the| exceedingly regretted that the right hon. 
efforts made to eradicate their old habits | Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
during their period of confinement; and he| Home Department, who had placed an 
regretted that circumstances had arisen} Amendment on the paper, should not have 
which prevented those young men from re-| taken a more enlarged view of the ques- 
commencing their career in a distantcolony. | tion and one which would have embraced 
He(Mr. Scott) thought, then, that the Go-| the entire object which was sought to 
vernment ought to take into consideration | be attained by his hon. Friend, the Mem- 
the propriety of re-establishing transporta- | ber for Berwickshire. At the same time 
tion as regarded both women and those | he was sure that no one was more deeply 
young offenders who were sentenced for a| impressed with the gravity of the subject 
shorter period than fourteen years. They | than the right hon. Baronet. But if the 
would also, he believed, do well to imitate | labours of the Committee were restricted 
the example so successfully set in Belgium, | to an inquiry into the operation of the 
and establish a reformatory of their own. | Act of the 16 & 17 Vict., c. 99, which 
Mr. F. Scott 
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substituted in certain cases other punish- 
ment in lieu of transportation, he much 
doubted whether any practical good would 
result. The object of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. F. Scott) was not to institute an 
inquiry merely as to the operation of that 
Act, but to inquire as to what were the 
best means of preventing the increase of 
crime. He, however, hoped, that no divi- 
sion would take place on the present 
occasion, but that his hon. Friend would 
be induced by what might fall from the 
right hon. Baronet, to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and adopt the course which the 
Government suggested. He would trouble 
the House with a few statistics on criminal 
offences. Previous to the passing of the 
enactment he had alluded to, crime was 
increasing with rapid steps. The com- 
mitments from 1834 to 1840 were 162,502; 
from 1841 to 1847 they were 193,445, 
being an increase of 30,943. From 1848 
to 1854, the commitments were 196,864. 
The increase in 1854 over 1853 was 
2,302; which, added to the increase be- 
tween 1840 and 1847, made a total in- 
crease of 33,245. The rate of increase of 
population was a duplicate in fifty-eight 
years; while crime doubled itself in this 
country in sixty-four years. So that 
crime and population nearly kept pace 
with each other, and unless something 
was done to arrest the progress of crime, | 
the social condition of society would be | 
deplorable. The Returns that had been | 
made in the other House of Parliament |! 
established the fact that the ticket-of-leave | 
system had been an eminent failure, and 
that there could be nothing more unhap- 
pily had recourse to for the end desired. 
Those Returns showed that since 1853 
licences or tickets of leave had been granted 
to 5,052 convicts ; 447 of those had been 
since convicted, or charged with subse- 
quent offences ; 179 of the licences had 
been revoked, and 554 had been refused 
or withheld for misconduct ; so that no 
less than 1,180 convicts out of 5,152 had 
been found unworthy of tickets of leave. 
That Return was pregnant with matter in 
regard to the state of crime in this country. 
A few days ago an hon. Member stated 
that in one night four attempts had been 
made on his house by a ticket-of-leave 
man and two others—his coadjutors. If 
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it were asked how it was discovered that 
the man was a licensed convict, that was 
answered by the fact that the party was 
taken up the very next day for another 
Was such a system, he would 


offence. 
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ask, to be encouraged? Was every honest 
householder to be exposed to the nightly 
attacks of hardened men, who, after 
having perpetrated every description of 
crime, were let loose to renew their plun- 
der on society? If, indeed, the Govern- 
ment were restricted in their means of 
employing convicts to the limits of this 
country alone the difficulty of the question 
would be very greatly increased ; but that 
was not the case. There still existed the 
means of sending criminals abroad, if the 
law itself had not imposed any restriction. 
One object, therefore, of a Select Com- 
mittee would be to ascertain to what places 
such criminals could be sent, and what 
were the best means of sending them to 
those places. But, even if it were not 
advisable to send convicts abroad, was it 
true that there were no means of employ- 
ing them in this country? Let them be 
employed on public works, and let it be 
distinctly understood that a certain rate of 
remuneration would be made for their 
labour—part of it to be applied to their 
own sustenance while under sentence, and 
the remainder to accumulate to their advan- 
tage and to be received by them when the 
term of their sentence should have expired. 
By that system the principle of self-in- 
terest would be appealed to, and the best 
incentive to good conduct be afforded. 
But by the existing system a man, on the 
expiration of his sentence, was turned back 
upon society a beggar, and his only re- 
source was to seek his former associates 
and resort to his old vicious pursuits. 
Would it not be much better to devise, if 
possible, some means of giving useful em- 
ployment to such criminals, that they might 
at least have a chance of again returning 
to society reclaimed and better men? In 
the hope that a Select Committee might 
be able to accomplish that most desirable 
object, it was with much pleasure that he 
seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
consider how far and in what direction recent 
Legislation, and the substitution of other punish- 


ment for Transportation, has influenced the ex- 
isting amount of crime.” 


Sm GEORGE GREY: I quite agree, 
Sir, with the hon. Gentleman who has 
seconded the Motion, in hoping that there 
will be no division upon this question. I 
think it very unnecessary that there should 
be a division upon it. My apprehensions, 
in reference to the terms of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. F. 
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Scott) have been fully confirmed by his poe with fact. In the criminal returns 
speech and the speech of the hon. Member | prepared by Mr. Redgrave the total num- 
for Cardigan (Mr. L. Davies). I was | ber of commitments for trial in each year 
afraid, looking at the notice the hon. | for the last twenty-one years is shown, ex- 
Member for Berwickshire had given, that, | cluding summary convictions, but includ- 
by assenting to the Motion we should com- | ing, of course, the graver offences disposed 
mit ourselves to a very vague and indefinite | of at sessions and assizes. In judging of 
inquiry, including an immense variety of the increase of crime, not merely the num- 
subjects, probably occupying the remainder | ber of persons, but the nature of the 
of the Session, and merely leading to the | offences should be borne in mind. I will 
accumulation of a great mass of evidence, | not go through these figures year by year, 





without any practical result. In addition 
to inquiring into the operation of the Act 
of 1853, which abolished transportation in 
a large majority of cases, substituted penal 
servitude, and authorised the granting let- 
ters of licence to convicts, or, as they are 
more commonly called tickets of leave, the 
hon. Member for Berwickshire proposes to 
inquire into the whole subject of reforma- 
tories, into the workhouse system, which 
he thinks has a great tendency to promote 
crime, and, indeed, into all collateral mat- 
ters in any way relating to the criminal 
population of the country. Now, Sir, if a 
Committee was appointed with the views 
of the hon. Member for Berwickshire and 
the hon. Member for Cardigan, I do not 
see why they should not inquire into the 
licensing system, because nothing is more 
common and, I am afraid, more true, than 
the assertion that the number of public- 
houses and beer-shops tends to the increase 
of crime. There is scarcely a subject into 
which inquiry might not be made by a 
Committee appointed in the terms of the 
Motion of the hon. Member. I think, 
therefore, it is desirable to define and 
limit the inquiry, so that the labours of 
the Committee may have some practical 
object and result. But, in saying that, 
I have no wish to exclude from con- 
sideration subjects which really have re- 
ference to secondary punishment and the 
treatment of convicts. I do not think 
the Amendment which I shall propose 
will have that effect, but, if there be 
any doubt, I shall be very ready to en- 
large its terms, and thus, I hope, obviate 
the necessity of any division. It will be 
much more satisfactory to have the details 
of the operation of the Act of 1853, 
regulating the present system of se- 
condary punishment, in the form of a Re- 
port from a Committee, than in a speech 
delivered in this House; but I must be 
permitted to say that exaggerated notions 
as to the increase of crime seem to be en- 
tertained, which are not warranted by 
documentary evidence, and are inconsist- 
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i but I will take one or two years at in- 


tervals. In 1834 the number of commit- 
ments was 22,451; in 1854, 29,359. 
There is certainly an increase of offences, 
but the important element of the in- 
crease of population is not stated. I 
will take the two years of the decimal 
census. In 1841 the number of commit- 
ments was 27,760 ; in 1851, 27,960; and 
in the interval the population of England 
and Wales increased more than 2,000,000. 
No doubt, iast year, there was an increase 
of 2,000 in the number of commitments as 
compared with 1851, but that increase is 
explained in detail in the Report of Mr. 
Redgrave, who, in the course of it, ob- 
serves that it is a satisfaction to know that 
offences attended with violence have, on 
the whole, decreased. With regard to the 
increase of expense now incurred in the 
punishment of criminals, as compared with 
former years as alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwickshire, it should be borne in 
mind that while the Act of 1853, abolish- 
ing transportation in many cases, required 
the erection of buildings, and the creation 
of new establishments, those expenses, 
once met, will not again recur to the same 
extent. No doubt the detention of erimi- 
nals in this country does cause con- 
siderable expense; but that is a neces~ 
sary result of the change of the law. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
comparisons of the expense now with 
the expense ten or twenty years ago are 
not fair, unless the transfer to the Con- 
solidated Fund of the charges for the 
maintenance of all convicted prisoners and 
for prosecutions be taken into account. 
The hon. Member for Berwickshire ob- 
jects to the limitation of the inquiry to the 
operation of the Act of 1853, because he 
says that Act is an expiring Act, and that 
as transportation is abandoned the licences 
will gradually diminish and finally be al- 
together extinguished. I would remind 
the hon. Member that the main object of 
the Act of 1853 was not to enable the 
Crown to grant limited and qualified par- 
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dons, under licences, to convicts sentenced 
to transportation, but to abolish transpor- 
tation in all cases in which the punish- 
ment was less than transportation for 
fourteen years. The great majority of 
sentences passed at assizes and quarter 
sessions were sentences for less periods ; 
and, consequently the Act of 1853 did 
practically abolish transportation in six- 
sevenths or more of the cases before liable 
to transportation. Well, Sir, what has 
been the result? In 1854, in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, 399 persons were 
sentenced to transportation ; whereas, in 
the year preceding the enactment there 
were no less than 3,059 persons so sen- 
tenced. I think that a most important 
change, but I collect from the speeches 
both of the hon. Mover and the hon. Se- 
conder of the Motion that they wish to 
revert to the system of transportation in- 
stead of adhering to the system of penal 
servitude. The hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire says the system of transportation 
was hastily abandoned, without regard to 
the opinion of the Judges, who, before a 
Committee of the House of Lords, unanim- 
ously expressed their sense of its value and 
importance. So far from its being hastily 
abandoned, it was absolutely impossible 
for the Government to adhere to the sys- 
tem of transportation without becom- 
ing involved in a serious quarrel and 
contention with some of our most impor- 
tant colonies in Australia. In the state- 
ment that transportation to Western Aus- 
tralia is almost abandoned, I ean assure 
the hon. Member he is totally mistaken. 
Every convict fit to undergo hard labour 
is sent to Western Australia, the colo- 
nists being most anxious to obtain their 
services in the erection of public works 
and the making of roads, with a view 
to render the colony more inviting to free 
settlers. A great inconvenience in ad- 
ministering the law arises from the large 
number of criminals who, from their pre- 
vious habits of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery, or from other causes, have so 
worn out their constitutions that they 
are really unfit for hard labour, and are 
obliged to be treated comparatively as in- 
valids, They are not capable of that 
labour which is alone useful to the 
colony and is the only inducement to the 
colonists to receive them, and, we have 
not been able to send out a sufficient num- 
ber of ablebodied convicts to meet the 
present wishes of that colony. I do not 
think it likely we shall revert to the sys- 
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tem of transportation as it existed before 
1853, but it is quite clear that, under the 
terms of my Amendment, the Committee 
will be able to consider the expediency of the 
change. The hon. Member for Cardigan 
(Mr. L. Davies) has misapprehended the 
result of the return of the number of con- 
victs who have received tickets of leave. 
He says that of 5,152 ticket-of-leave men 
1,100 or 1,200 had been found unworthy 
of the privilege. The 447 convicts who, 
after receiving letters of licence, have been 
convicted of or charged with subsequent 
offences, comprise all whom we know to 
have been committed for trial. There may, 
no doubt, be others who have brought 
themselves within the same category and 
who ought to be classed accordingly, but 
who may have escaped observation. Where 
ticket-of-leave men are again convicted of 
crimes which render them liable to sen- 
tences extending beyond the term of the 
former sentence, the licences are not re- 
voked. Such a revocation would be super- 
fluous, for, when the new sentence is passed, 
the old is merged in it as a matter of course. 
The 179 described in the return as con- 
viets whose letters of licence have been re- 
voked are included in the 447. They are 
prisoners who have been convicted of as- 
saults, petty larcenies, and minor offences, 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
shorter than those of their original sen- 
tence. Their licences, or tickets of leave, 
are of course withdrawn, and after en- 
during the punishmenf due to their sub- 
sequent offences, they are remitted to their 
former sentence. The number of convicts 
whose licences have been refused or with- 
held is 554. These are convicts from 
whom, owing to bad conduct in prison, 
their tickets have been withheld beyond 
the usual time, and who have never been at 
large. It should be remembered that there 
is a fixed period at the expiration of which 
the convict who has received a favourable 
report from the prison authorities is held 
to be entitled to a letter of licence, as was 
the case under the Australian transporta- 
tion system. The period of imprisonment 
is proportioned to the length of the ori- 
ginal sentence. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that licences or tickets of leave (as 
they are usually termed) are awarded upon 
proof of reformation. Such an opinion is 
often entertained, but is wholly without 
foundation. They are withheld in cases 
ef very bad conduct, but the grant of them 
must not be taken as a necessary indication 
that the recipients are reclaimed. In the 
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great majority of cases convicts, unless 
they have transgressed the prison regu- 
lations and acted in such a manner as to 
incur an unfavourable report from the pri- 
son authorities, are, after a stated period 
of imprisonment, entitled as a matter of 
course to a ticket of leave. The reason 
is obvious. As long as a man is confined 
in a prison, where he is denied the oppor- 
tunity of getting drunk and of associating 
with those who might lead him into temp- 
tation, he is evidently so circumstanced 
that it is impossible for him to afford the 
means of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to whether his reformation is 
genuine or not. No doubt the earlier 
returns laid before Parliament with respect 
to ticket-of-leave convicts were necessarily 
defective, owing to the want of accurate 
information ; but I last year sent a Cir- 
cular to the governors of all the prisons in 
the Kingdom, directing them to forward to 
the Home Office a Report of every case in 
which a man with a ticket of leave is again 
committed to prison, by which means more 
accurate information is obtained. An im- 
pression has gone abroad that it is usual 
to set the police on the track of these 
men, but this idea is altogether erroneous. 
The object of granting the licence is to 
give the convict a chance of obtaining an 
honest livelihood, and I am happy to say 
that since the Bill passed the demand for 
employment has been such that there has 
been no great difficulty in an able-bodied 
man getting honest occupation somewhere 
or another. In the metropolis the police 
have orders not to interfere with the ticket- 
of-leave men when there is reason to be- 
lieve that they are sincerely desirous of 
procuring an honest livelihood. In cases 
where the police know a man to be 
the holder of a ticket of leave, and sce 
that he is leading a suspicious life and 
associating with known bad characters, 
they have orders to warn him of the con- 
sequences to which he renders himself 
liable. The usual practice is to revoke 
the licence only in cases of conviction, but 
there have, no doubt, been cases where it 
has been withdrawn from men who asso- 
ciate with notorious thieves and are evi- 
dently leading a life of crime. It has 
been alleged that there is an injustice in 
giving a ticket of leave to a convict sen- 
tenced before the Act of 1853 to trans- 
portation, and in withholding it from one 
sentenced to a similar offence to penal 
servitude since the Act; but those who 
made this objection forget that the sen- 
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tence in the former case may have been 
transportation for ten years, and in the 
latter only penal servitude for four. To 
have given the same privilege of condi- 
tional liberty to each of these offenders, so 
differently cireumstanced, would have been 
manifest injustice. The sentence of penal 
servitude represented that portion only of 
a sentence of transportation which was 
spent in this country before the removal 
of the convict to a colony with a ticket of 
leave. The views of the Government which 
introduced the Act are so clearly expressed 
in the speech of the Lord Chancellor on 
the 11th of July, 1853, that I cannot do 
better than read an extract from it :— 


“The usage has been that a great portion of 
the persons sentenced to transportation have not 
been, in fact, transported. A person who is now 
sentenced to transportation for fifteen years may 
be kept on public works for the fifteen years if 
the Executive think fit, though in practice that has 
never been done. Carrying out this practice, and 
sanctioning by legislative enactment what has 
been practically done, I have thought, in con- 
junction with my Colleagues, that a reasonable 
course would be to impose on persons who might 
now be transported a sentence as nearly as pos- 
sible conformable to what would have been done 
by the Secretary of State in cases where the sen- 
tence of transportation has been pronounced but 
has not been carried into effect. The ordinary 
course has been this—that, where a party has 
been sentenced to transportation for seven years, 
he has been ordered to be imprisoned for two 
years, being kept during a part of the time in 
separate confinement, according to certain refor- 
matory principles ; then-he has been sent for a 
year, a year and a-half or two years to public 
works at the hulks, or to Dartmoor, Portland, 
Pembroke, or other places ; and then he has been 
transported for three or four years with a ticket of 
leave. This last part of the sentence we cannot, 
unfortunately, execute any longer ; but what we 
may endeavour to do is, to adopt as nearly as 
possible what has actually been done in the case 
of those prisoners who, though sentenced to trans- 
portation, were not transported. We propose that, 
in those cases where a convict is now sentenced 
to be transported for seven years, he shall be 
kept in penal servitude for a term of four years. 
Of course the Crown will be able to remit a por- 
tion of the time on account of good behaviour or 
other circumstances,”—[3 Hansard, exxix. 12.] 


Such were the opinions of the Lord Chan- 
cellor on this question. He proposes as a 
substitute for transportation for ten years, 
penal servitude for six ; for transportation 
for fifteen years, penal servitude for eight ; 
for transportation above fifteen years, penal 
servitude for ten. It is clear that tickets 
of leave could not be granted to all classes 
of convicts indiscriminately without defeat- 
ing the object the Government had in 
view. Lord Brougham suggested that it 
would be better to equalise the periods of 
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transportation and penal servitude, it being 
understood that the duration of the penal 
servitude was to depend on the behaviour 
of the convict undergoing the sentence. 
I was not a member of the Government 
at the time the Bill was passed, but I 
believe the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington) made a similar 
suggestion in this House, although the 
Government did not deem it expedient to 
adopt it. Any hon. Gentleman, however, 
who refers to the Act will see that the terms 
of penal servitude substituted for terms 
of transportation were of comparatively 
short duration, and represented only that 
period of punishment which was pre- 
viously passed by convicts in this country. 
Parliament clearly intended, as I under- 
stand from the debates on the subject, 
that in the case of convicts sentenced to 
transportation tickets of leave should be 
given in this country instead of in the 
colonies, and that, in the case of prison- 
ers sentenced to penal servitude tickets of 
leave should be granted only in particu- 
Jar and exceptional cases, the general rule 
being that the sentences should be fully 
carried into effect. The hon. Member 
for Berwickshire has referred to the diffi- 
culty experienced by convicts after their 
liberation in obtaining employment. That 
is undoubtedly the most difficult part of 
the question; and the difficulty arises 
from our having substituted for trans- 
portation a punishment carried into ef- 
feet altogether in this country. The 
punishment of transportation, looking at 
it from our own position, had great ad- 
vantages. It was advantageous to this 
country, because we got rid of a large 
number of criminals, who, after being sent 
to the colonies, scarcely ever returned 
here on the expiration of their sentences. 
The advantage to the convicts them- 
selves was also very great, because men 
who had either obtained a qualified pardon 
or who had served out their sentences in 
the Australian colonies, found themselves 
in a quarter of the world where labour 
was in great demand—where, if they were 
so disposed, they might easily obtain an 
honest living, and where they speedily 
merged into the general mass of society. 
The colonists, however, regarded the sys- 
tem with very different feelings. Loud 
and no doubt just complaints were made 
of the evils which resulted from the 
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dispersion of criminals among a colonial 
population which was advancing in wealth, 
intelligence, and numbers; and it was 
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owing to these remonstrances, the justice 
of which to a great extent it is impossible 
to deny, that we felt ourselves called upon 
to sacrifice the advantages we had pre- 
viously derived from transportation, in de- 
ference to the wishes of the colonists, 
A convict, when he leaves a prison in 
this country, whether with or without a 
ticket of leave, finds, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a difficulty in obtaining work, 
owing to the competition for employment. 
Although, therefore, when he has quitted 
the prison he may be desirous of avoiding 
his old associates, he is in many cases 
thrown back upon crime as the only 
means of gaining a livelihood. During 
the last two years there has been great 
demand for labour in this country, and I 
think most of those convicts who have been 
honestly disposed have had the opportunity 
of obtaining work. I freely admit, how- 
ever, that this is a part of the question 
which well deserves consideration, and un- 
der the Amendment I have to propose it 
might be made the subject of inquiry. I 
must say I dissent entirely from the sug- 
gestion which has been made during this 
and former debates, that after convicts 
have been discharged from public works at 
Portsmouth, Dartmoor, or elsewhere, with 
tickets of leave, they should be collected 
together and employed upon public works 
at a lower rate of wages than that which 
prevails in the ordinary labour market. 
I believe such a plan would be not only 
objectionable but impracticable. The con- 
victs could not be shut up at night; 
they must live in the vicinity of the 
works upon which they are employed ; 
and no doubt very strong and very just 
remonstrances would be made by the in- 
habitants of any neighbourhood in which 
it was proposed to form such an esta- 
blishment. Then, again, the very asso- 
ciation of these criminals would be most 
injurious. I think the great object should 
be to disperse them as much as possible 
throughout the country, to isolate them 
from their former associates, and to afford 
them every facility for losing the stamp 
of crime, instead of continuing them as a 
marked class employed upon public works, 
under the surveillance of the police. You 
would have no power to compel them to 
accept such employment, and by affording 
it to them I fear you would occasion very 
serious evils. I have before said I thought 
it desirable that, in some cases, convicts 
having tickets of leave should not be al- 
lowed to return to the places where their 
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crimes had been committed. The general 
practice has been to allow holders of 
tickets of leave to go where they pleased 
within the kingdom, but in the case of 
thieves, for instance, who have been 
convicted two or three times, it has been 
thought desirable, in order to prevent 
them from returning to their former asso- 
ciates and becoming instructors in crime, 
to limit their tickets of leave, so as to pro- 


their former crimes. This course, however, 
has been resorted to only in the case of 
convicts who, there was reason to believe, 
were habitual criminals. I hope the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire is now satisfied 
that my object in giving notice of an 
Amendment was not unduly to limit in- 
quiry ; I trust that without any division 
we may agree to refer the question to a 
Committee which may lead to practical 
and beneficial results. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ to”’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words ‘‘ inquire into the 
operation of the Act 16 & 17 Vict. e. 99, 
intituled, ‘ An Act to substitute in certain 
cases other Punishment in lieu of Trans- 
portation,’ ” instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, the 
question of secondary punishment is at all 
times one of the highest public interest, 
but it becomes peculiarly interesting at the 
present moment in consequence of the sys- 
tem recently introduced of granting tickets 
of leave to convicts. I therefore think the 
House ought to feel deeply indebted to 
the hon. Member for Berwickshire for 
having called their attention to the sub- 
ject. I think, also, that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir G. Grey), on the part of the 
Government, has exercised a most wise 
and judicious discretion in acceding to an 
inquiry. Iam disposed to agree with the 
right hon. Baronet that the terms of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Berwick- 
shire are somewhat too wide and compre- 
hensive, and on the other hand, until I 
heard the speech of the right hon. Baro- 
net, I conceived that the terms of his 
Amendment were rather too limited ; but, 
after what has fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, I trust there will be very little 
difference between us. I must, however, 
leave it to him to judge whether he thinks 
the terms of his Motion sufficiently com- 
prehensive. I am disposed to think that 
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‘the question of the policy or impolicy of 


transportation ought by no means to be 
excluded from the consideration of the 
Committee. I do not now wish to express 


any opinion on that important subject, but 


it is impossible to deny that a very strong 


‘feeling exists in the public mind against 


} 


the retention of all our criminals in this 


‘country, and I think it would be highly 
‘imprudent to debar the Committee from 
hibit them from returning to the scenes of | 


I have failed 


entering into the question. 


| to gather from the speech of the right hon. 


Baronet the Home Secretary, whether he 


‘holds that the Committee would be at 


liberty not only to inquire into the opera- 








tion of the Act of 1853, but also into the 
terms of that Act. For myself, I am by 
no means satisfied with them; and, even 
should the Committee decide—as is by no 
means unlikely—that transportation ought 
not to be revived, it would be all the more 
necessary, in my opinion, to reconsider 
that Act. It was passed by an exhausted 
Parliament, at the end of a long and Jabori- 
ous Session, almost without debate; and I 
hope, therefore, that the right hon. Baro- 
net will be of opinion that the Commit- 
tee ought to have full liberty to enter 
into a consideration of its terms. I wish 
also to ask upon what principle the Go- 
vernment carry on the transportation which 
yet remains? In 1852, it was decided by 
the Government of Lord Derby to put 


}an end to transportation to the extent to 


which it then prevailed; not that I claim 
any eredit for the Government of Lord 
Derby for that decision, because all the 
public men of the day were of opinion 
that transportation, as it was then carried 
on, was no longer practicable; and what- 
ever Government had been in office that 
must necessarily have been their decision. 
The right hon. Gentleman has to-night 
very much understated the force of the 
reasons which led to that decision. He 
has insisted solely on the desire of the 
colonists of Van Diemen’s Land that trans- 
portation should be done away with; but 
there was another ground of no less weight, 
which, even had the colonists petitioned in 
favour of it, must have led the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to the system. That 
was, the immense discoveries of gold in 
the Australian colonies. From the mo- 
ment those discoveries assumed such im- 
mense magnitude, it became obviously im- 
possible that this country should send her 
convicts for punishment to those auriferous 
regions whither a large part of our popu- 
lation was hurrying with the idea of en- 
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riching themselves. 
of Lord Derby remained in power, it would 
have devolved upon my right hon. Friend 
the then Home Secretary (Mr. Walpole) 


Transportation. 


Had the Government | the same view of the subject which I did, 


transportation ; as it was, it became the 
duty of the present Prime Minister. I have 
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and that transportation would be the chief 
secondary punishment. I called on the 


noble Lord to answer that question, and 
to propose to Parliament a substitute for | 


been led, not only from the extent to which | 
I happened to be officially connected with | 
this great change, but also from the fact | 
that I had always taken a deep interest in | 


the subject, to devote my attention to the 


substitute which ought to be provided for | 


transportation whenever it should be abo- 
lished. In the year 1852 I drew up a 
memorandum on the subject, from which, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
read a short extract or two in order to 
show what were my own individual opinions. 
I expressed myself thus :— 

“T do not propose to put an end to transporta- 
tion for the gravest crimes short of those which 
are now punished by death; it should remain, 
and in some part of Her Majesty’s dominions 
places for the reception of convicts so sentenced 
must in this case be provided; but, in the pre- 
sent state of our convict colonies, we cannot con- 
tinue to send them out there, as we do now.” 

In a subsequent passage I seid— 

“I propose that long imprisonment should be 

substituted for sentences of seven and ten years’ 
transportation, and that all criminals sentenced 
to more than ten years’ transportation should be 
sent for the present to Western Australia,” 
To some extent it would appear, that the 
practice of the Government concurs with 
the opinions I have here expressed. They 
have substituted long imprisonment for 
shorter periods of transportation, and they 
have also retained transportation to some 
extent. I confess I retain my opinion that, 
to whatever extent you continue to resort 
to transportation, it ought to be regarded 
as a gradation—a stage in the scale of 
punishment, coming between the extreme 
punishment of death and the longer periods 
of imprisonment which are substituted for 
short periods of transportation. When the 
noble Lord now at the head of the Govern- 
ment laid on the table of the House the 
Bill which is now the law on this subject, 
its first clause led me to believe that that 
was the intention of the Government. The 
first section of the Act runs thus :— 

“After the commencement of this Act no per- 
son shall be sentenced to transportation who, if 
this Act had not been passed, would not have been 
liable to be transported for life or for a term of 
fourteen years or upwards ; and no person shall be 


sentenced to transportation for any term less than 
fourteen years.” 


I was in hopes that the Government took 


from the answer I received I gathered 
that no such distinction would be recog- 
nised, but that it would be open to the 
Home Office either to transport the graver 
class of criminals who had been sentenced 
to transportation, or to detain them in penal 
servitude. From that time to the present 


|I have never understood upon what prin- 


| 





cipie these sentences of limited transporta- 
tion have been carried out, and my impres- 
sion now is that, when a sentence of trans- 


| portation is passed in our courts of law, 


no precise or definite meaning is attached 
to it. The last occasion on which such a 
sentence was passed was the remarkable 
ease of Paul, Strahan, and Bates, the 
bankers, who were sentenced, I think most 
justly and wisely, to fourteen years’ trans- 
portation. Am I right or wrong in think- 
ing that the sentence so pronounced did 
not convey any intelligible meaning as to 
whether the prisoners were to go to 
Western Australia, Gibraltar, or Bermuda, 
or whether they were to be detained here 
in penal servitude, either at Portland or 
Dartmoor? I was glad to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman state that the sentences 
pronounced by our Courts should be pre- 
cise and intelligible to all; for, in my 
judgment, nothing could be more desirable 
than that the Judge who passes sentence, 
as well as the prisoner who receives it, 
should not have the slightest doubt as to 
its real purport and effect. Passing to 
another branch of the subject, I did not 
say in 1853, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has represented, that I thought sentences 
of penal servitude ought to be for as long 
periods as the sentences of transportation 
for which they are substituted. But I do 
entertain the opinion—and I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will take the ques- 
tion into his serious consideration and 
agree to refer it to the Committee—that 
the sentences of penal servitude are very 
much too short. For example, four years’ 
penal servitude is no equivalent for seven 
years’ transportation. Every one acquaint- 
ed with our Criminal Courts knows with what 
horror both the prisoner himself and his 
friends and relatives regarded a sentence 
of transportation, even for the compara- 
tively short period of seven years. An 


expatriation for that time was looked upon 
as a complete severance from home and 
kindred, compared with which a sentence 
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of penal servitude for four years in Eng- 
land, at the end of which time the prisoner 
knows that he will be able to return to his 
friends and his old habits of life, must appear 
to a young man—for it is important to re- 
collect that the great majority of those who 
were sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion were persons under twenty-five years 
of age—as a very slight punishment indeed, 
and cannot have that deterring effect at 
which we all aim, especially if, by granting 
a ticket of leave, you still further diminish 
the time during which the prisoner is to 
be separated from his friends and relations. 
As we go on in the scale of punishments, 
we find still wider differences between 
the old and the new systems. For trans- 
portation not exceeding ten years’ penal 
servitude for not less than four years, or 
more than six years, has been substituted, 
and for transportation for fifteen years’ 
penal servitude for not less than six or 
more than eight years. In my humble 
opinion, imprisonment in England for seven 
or eight years is not to be compared for a 
moment with expatriation for fifteen. Some 
of the very gravest offences in the list of 
crime—those which are ordinarily com- 
mitted by our most hardened criminals— 
horse stealing, sheep-stealing, and house- 
breaking—offences which a few years ago 
were punished with death—were, for some 
time prior to the Act of 1853, punishable 
by transportation for fifteen years; and it 
is plain that if, instead of passing such a 
sentence, you tell a prisoner that he is to 
be shut up in his own country for seven or 
eight years, and then liberated in the 
midst of his friends and connections, you 
miss the object of all punishment. For 
sentences of transportatien for twenty 
years and for life, which were passed upon 
offenders of the deepest dye only, the Act 
of 1853 substitutes penal servitude for not 
less than six years—the minimum being 
the same as in the case of transportation 
for a shorter period than twenty years—or 
more than ten. Nobody, I think, will 
venture to say that imprisonment for ten 
years, taking the maximum fixed by the 
Act, is at all equal in severity to transporta- 
tion for life. Here, surely, is a great 
anomaly, and one which never would have 
arisen had the Act of 1853 been properly 
discussed, and the opinion of competent 
persons been expressed. I will now say only 
a few words on the question of tickets of 
leave, with respect to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has anticipated some inquiries 
which I intended to make. Up to the 
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present time, as a matter of necessity, 
tickets of leave have been granted only to 
those whom the new law found under sen- 
tence of transportation, and I understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that he 
does not intend to apply the principle to 
those who are sentenced to penal servitude, 
[Sir G. Grey: Not as a general rule. ]} 
This is a very difficult and important ques- 
tion, and one, moreover, immediately con- 
nected with the views which I have ex- 
pressed as to the terms of penal servitude, 
because if you are to discharge prisoners 
before the end of their periods of imprison- 
ment it becomes more than ever desirable 
that those periods should not be too short 
in the first instance. I must confess that 
my opinion has undergone considerable 
change with respect to tickets of leave. I 
have alluded to the part taken by the 
Government of Lord Derby in doing away 
with transportation; but certainly we 
never contemplated the introduction into 
England of the ticket-of-leave system, 
which, whatever be its merits or demerits, 
is the child of the noble Lord now at the 
head of the Administration. It was re- 
garded at first by the great majority of the 
public with disapprobation and apprehen- 
sion. The question has been raised to- 
night whether or not that apprehension 
has been justified by the event. I must 
say that I have very considerable doubts 
whether the facts, as they stand, justify us 
in expressing an opinion that the system 
has failed. I understand from Colonel 
Jebb that, up to the end of December last 
5,152 tickets of leave had been granted, 
and that out of that number some 54 per 
cent had been again brought to trial. 
The Return would, in my opinion, have 
been more complete if it had applied only 
to persons brought to trial ‘‘and con- 
victed ;” because being ‘‘ brought to trial” 
merely, really does not constitute guilt. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that the 
great question at issue is whether criminals 
who are convicted of grave offences are 
to remain in this country or not. If they 
are, it becomes a consideration whether 
it is best to discharge them upon the 
public entirely free, or under that check 
which the ticket-of-leave system undoubt- 
edly imposes. On the whole, I believe 
that the wisest and most prudent course 
would be, not to abandon the ticket-of- 
leave system, but to extend the period of 
punishment for which criminals are now 
sentenced, continuing to the Home Office 
the power which it at present possesses of 
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holding out to convicts every possible en- 
couragement to return to honest and in- 
dustrious courses. I have to thank the 
House for the attention with which it has 
listened to me, and I hope that the House 
and the Committee will approach the con- 
sideration of the subject with a conscious- 
ness that this is one of the most difficult 
problems which we can be called upon to 
solve. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Seeing, Sir, 
that there is so little difference of opinion 
as to the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee, or as to the scope and object of 
the proposed inquiry, I should not trespass 
for a moment on the attention of the 
House but for some questions put by the 
right. hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, to which the Government ought to 
give an answer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked, in the first place, whether the 
Government were really of opinion that, 
under the terms of the reference proposed 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, any Amendments to the Act 
of 1853 might be recommended. Now, 
Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
under the terms of the reference, the Com- 
mittee will have the fullest possible powers 
of inquiry—not only into any Amend- 
ments of the Act of 1853, but into the 
whole subject of secondary punishments. 
if, however, there be the least ambiguity 
in the expressed intention of the Govern- 
ment, I would propose the insertion of the 
words ** and effects” after ‘* operation” — 
[Sir J. Paxmeton: Say ‘* provisions” 
also.] Very well; introduce that, so that 
the Resolution will read “to inquire into 
the operation, provisions, and effects of 
the Act of the 16 & 17 Vict. ¢. 99.” 
The right hon. Gentleman says that there 
is great difficulty in discovering on what 
principle transportation is carried out, so 
long as it remains on the Statute Book 
and is yet practically rescinded. The 
course which the Government has taken 
upon this subject is very simple. There 
is now only one colony to which the pu- 
nishment of trsnsportation is applicable, 
and that is the colony of Western Aus- 
tralia, In sending convicts to that colony, 
however, it is necessary to consider whe- 
ther they will be useful and acceptable 
there ; and subject to that limitation, I 
believe 1 may say that all convicts sen- 
tenced to transportation will be sent to 
Western Australia. The fact is that very 
few persons are now so sentenced; and 
the effect of the operation of the present 
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law, coupled with the limitation that we 
shall only send out healthy and able-bodied 
persons, is, that the number of criminals 
sent out is so restricted that the supply is 
not sufficient to meet the demand which is 
made for them in that colony. I must 
warn the House, however, against running 
away with the notion that the colony can, 
under any circumstances, be much longer 
available for the reception of this class of 
the community. The conditions on which 
a colony receives convicts are evident and 
palpable. The first essential evidently is, 
that a colony must be willing to receive 
them ; but before a colony can be willing 
there must be a demand for labour. Under 
the present restricted system, transporta- 
tion to Western Australia has, no doubt, 
worked most satisfactorily, but it must not 
be supposed that the present limited prac- 
tice could be very suddenly increased. At 
present I fear that there is very great 
difficulty in finding employment for con- 
victs in Western Australia. Free emi- 
grants even have been thrown upon the 
general community for support ; and this 
shows how necessary it is to be careful, 
because the great body of employers have 
been quitting Western Australia to pro- 
ceed to Victoria, or to other parts where 
the attractions of the gold diggings are 
held out. These considerations will, I 
fear, for some time prevent Western Aus- 
tralia from being the receptacle for a large 
number of convicts. 1 trust that the Com- 
mittee will inquire into the whole subject 
in all its branches in the same spirit in 
which it has been discussed to-night; and 
my belief is, that an inquiry so prosecuted 
will produce the best results—that it will 
dispel some of the exaggerations which 
prevail in the public mind with respect to 
the operation of the present system, while 
it will point out any defects that really 
exist. I can only add, in conclusion, that 
the Government will faithfully and cor- 
dially co-operate with the House and with 
the Committee in applying a practical 
remedy to any evil which may be disco- 
vered to exist. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, that the in- 
quiry, even after being extended by the 
addition of the proposed words, would, 
after all, be an inquiry but into part of a 
subject which would need a more extensive 
investigation; but he thought it a wise 
course+to deal with one part at a time. 
The feeling throughout the country was, 
that some inquiry was necessary, and he 
was glad to find that the same feeling pre- 
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vailed in that House, though there might 
be some difference of opinion as to the 
exact scope and limit of the investigation. 
The inquiry proposed had reference to the 
operations of the Penal Servitude Act, but 
the special provisions with respect to which 
the country desired information had not 
come into operation, except in the case of 
men under sentence before the Act passed, 
and, therefore, following strictly the words 
of the Motion, the result of the inquiry 
would be nil. The country wanted to 
know in what way the Government intend- 
ed in future to make use of the power given 
them of liberating prisoners by licences to 
be at large in this country under surveil- 
lance. When the Bill passed 6,000 persons 
were under sentence of transportation, and 
the alarm said to exist in the country on 
the subject, must arise from some notion of 
the effect of this system of tickets of leave 
given to those under sentence of transport- 
ation at the time the Bill passed. Thatalarm 
he felt to be exaggerated, if not wholly un- 
founded; for it was clear, as many of the 
sentences of transportation were for short 
periods, that if the tickets of leave had 
not been granted at all, the convicts would, 
after the expiration of their sentence, have 
returned to, and have been at large in, 
this country, and some would not have left 
this country at all. He did not, however, 
mean to say that there was nothing to 
inquire about. Three years had elapsed 
since the passing of the Bill. What was 
wanted to be known was, what were the 
present intentions of the Government with 
respect to sentences of transportation from 
that time forward, and with respect to 
penal servitude sentences, and the use of 
licences in mitigation of them? He agreed 
with those who thought that penal sen- 
tences should be matter of certainty, and 
he thought that on that particular point 
all uncertainty should be removed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he must 
beg to explain that he had already read a 
passage from a speech of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, showing that the desirable object of 
making punishments certain and not un- 
certain, would be fully carried out, unless 
in some few special cases. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he also wished 
to know what was to be done in the use of 
licences to be at large with those persons 
sentenced to transportation and penal ser- 
vitude since 1853 ? 
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Mr. ADDERLEY said, he feared from 
what the right hon. Gentleman had pre- 
viously stated, that, as the capacity of 
Western Australia to receive them was 
limited, there might not be room there for 
all; and he thought that the Committee 
to be appointed would do a service if it 
made the country fully cognisant of all 
the faets connected with the subject. 
Dissatisfaction had been expressed that, 
though they were perpetually altering the 
law, the official returns showed little dif- 
ference in the amount of crime, but they 
expected too much from the penal law if 
they expected it to make a great diminu- 
tion in the amount of crime. Such a re- 
sult must be anticipated, not from penal 
legislation, but from preventive measures 
—from the effect of education, from the 
deterring influence of the police, and from 
dealing with the nurseries of crime by 
means of the reformatories now springing 
up throughout the country. The modifi- 
cations which had been made in the crimi- 
nal code had produced good effects, if their 
effect had been to keep crime stationary, 
and it would be for the Committee to con- 
sider if the existing system could not be 
made more uniform throughout the country, 
and it would also be its duty to consider the 
various suggestions which were before the 
country upon the subject of prison dis- 
cipline. As in all professions, so in that 
of the law, the professors were the persons 
least to be trusted in matters of reform, 
and lawyers had been in the habit of look- 
ing upon transportation as synonymous 
with secondary punishment, and now, di- 
rectly objections were raised to the new 
system, they only thought of reverting 
to colonial transportation. When the co- 
lonies objected to receive convicts, their 
behaviour was said in this country to 
be monstrous, but directly it was pro- 
posed that something like the same system 
should be established at home an outcry 
was made. He was, however, perfectly 
satisfied that anything like a return to the 
horrors of the old system of colonial trans- 
portation was utterly impossible. The 
evils of that system were not confined to 
the lives of the convicts sent to a colony, 
but the bad influence, as stated in a dis- 
patch of Sir Henry Young, the present 
Governor of Tasmania, was felt in suc- 
ceeding generations, and no colonists 
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posed of at home. Up to the present time 
the only question which had been con- 
sidered was that of dealing with those 
persons who formerly would have been 
transported ; but, in his opinion, no such 
distinction should be made, and the ob- 
ject of legislation should be to establish 
an uniform system for all criminals. One 
subject which would be discussed by the 
Committee would be the possibility of the 
revival of transportation, and he was not 
prepared to say that some system of trans- 
portation might not be established. He 
did not, however, mean that any system 
of colonial transportation could be revived, 
but there was a system in Prussia, called 
internal transportation, well worthy, he 
considered, of the attention of the Com- 
mittee. In Prussia a convict, after un- 
dergoing his term of imprisonment, was 
released, but he was then removed to a 
different part of the country, and com- 
mended to a voluntary and benevolent 
agency, by which he was enabled to 
begin anew an honest life elsewhere. An- 
other question well worthy the conside- 
ration of the Committee was, whether 
it would be possible to banish a man from 
this country at the expiration of a certain 
period of imprisonment, and allow him to 
go wherever else he pleased. Now, the 
subject divided itself into two parts—the 
first relating to the treatment of the pri- 
soners within the walls of the prison; and 
the latter, and the most important, to their 
treatment upon their discharge. The pre- 
sent Motion applied to the latter part of 
the subject, and it originated in the alarm 
and misgiving felt by the country with re- 
gard to the ticket-of-leave system. If the 
Government had desired to abandon that 
system, something else must be substituted 
for it. In order, therefore, to make the 
principal object of the inquiry about to take 
place more distinct, he would suggest the 
addition to the right hon. Baronet’s (Sir G. 
Grey’s) Amendment, after the words, ‘* An 
Act to substitute in certain Cases other 
Punishment in lieuof Transportation,” of 
the words, ‘* and how far its provisions re- 
lating to the discharge of prisoners may 
be susceptible of improvement.” 

Mr. BAINES said, he thought that the 
addition of the words suggested by his 
hon. Friend would not have the effect he 
intended. The Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary compre- 
hended those provisions of the Act to which 
the words proposed by his hon. Friend 
referred, and the effect of adding those 
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words would be to introduce a doubt as to 
whether the other provisions of the Act 
were to be excluded from consideration, 
The question of whether those provisions 
which related to the discharge of prisoners 
were susceptible of improvement would 
come legitimately within the scope of the 
inquiry of the Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that it ap- 
peared to him that modern politicians wil- 
fully laid themselves under an incapacity ; 
they grasped at every new and untried 
experiment, but objected to all process of 
renovation of former systems, however 
beneficial they had been proved ; however 
manifestly practicable the remedy for the 
abuses, by which such systems had in 
time been overgrown, Any new idea with 
regard to penal legislation was sure to find 
a thousand advocates, all of whom declared 
that it was: impossible to revert to that 
system which for years had been found 
adapted both to this country and to the 
colonies. They forgot that our great colo- 
nies had originated in penal settlements, 
and that our criminals, by banishment to 
those settlements, had been removed from 
their old haunts of vice; and they said 
it would be impossible to revert to the 
system of transportation because it had 
given rise to abuses; instead of attempting 
to remedy the abuse, they abandoned the 
system. Our penal colonies had, as the 
sphere for the reception of convicts had 
been rapidly contracted, by the abandon- 
ment of transportation to several of the 
colonies in succession, and by the esta- 
blishment of new penal settlements having 
been neglected, become overcrowded with 
convicts. Hence the evils for which trans- 
portation was denounced. But this country 
was not larger than some of these colonies, 
and Parliament had been asked to per- 
petuate the infliction of the evils of which 
the colonies had complained, upon the 
people of this country. He knew the 
case of a man who in 1838 committed a 
felony, and was sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation ; in 1846 he was tried for 
felony and acquitted; in the same year he 
was convicted of poaching; in 1847 he 
was again convicted of night poaching ; 
in the same year he was tried for murder, 
and escaped by a flaw in, the indictment; 
in 1849 he was convicted of sheep steal- 
ing; in 1854, being a ticket-of-leave man, 
he was again convicted of felony ; and this 
man had now returned to his parish, within 
a circuit of ten or twenty miles of which 
he had committed those crimes. This 
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man’s family had been provided for, but 
since his return he had led his son into 
the same course he had himself pursued, 
the result being that he had been twice 
committed for poaching. Would it not be 
much better that the old sentence of trans- 
portation should be carried out in such a 
ease, and that such a man should enter a 
new sphere, instead of returning to the 
scene of his former crimes and to his 
former associates, to pollute the parish in 
which he lived, and to bring up his family 
in vice? A comparison had been made 
between the severity of imprisonment and 
transportation, and the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir G. Grey) said that transportation was 
the more severe punishment. It was more 
severe in one sense, and more merciful in 
another. If a prisoner were sentenced to 
an excessive term of imprisonment, it was 
necessary to mitigate his punishment, or 
he would be driven mad; and it was no 
easy task to mitigate modern imprison- 
ment in proportion to each man’s powers 
of enduring it. Severity in the form 
of inflicting mere suffering was pure re- 
venge, and was unjustifiable, but the re- 
moval of a convict from his native country 
had a deterring effect upon others by the 
spectacle of his separation from his friends. 
Yet transportation was really merciful to 
the criminal, because, when he was de- 
tached from his former associates and pur- 
suits, he might be treated with leniency, 
and might be won back to an honest 
course of life. On the grounds of mercy 
to the individual, as an example to others, 
and as a means of relieving our dense 
population from its mass of crime, he 
thought that transportation ought, instead 
of being given up, to be renewed, and he 
rejoiced that the Committee were to be at 
liberty to consider the renewal of a sys- 
tem which had heretofore formed the 
foundation of our penal system and the 
foundation of prosperous colonies. Let 
him not be told that within the vast 
limits of the British Empire there could 
not be found spots to which these convicts 
might be sent. If the expense were a 
grievance, let the expense be transferred 
from our penal establishments at home. 
The House ought not to be too proud to 
follow the example of those who had gone 
before them. He heard the remarks of 
the Judges of the land in favour of trans- 
portation spoken of as if they were mere 
bigoted professionalists, and their valuable 
opinions were to be set aside because the 
Government had either yiclded to mere 
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political expediency, or had neglected to 
consider whether our convicts could not be 
sent to some other colonies besides those 
which were overcrowded. He protested 
against Parliament thus laying itself under 
an incapacity which it was too childish any 
longer to endure. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that the aspect of the question had un- 
dergone a change since the commencement 
of the discussion. The discussion at first 
was whether the Committee which was to 
be appointed should take into its considera- 
tion the expediency of a return to the sys- 
tem of transportation; and the feeling which 
operated on the mind of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Berwickshire (Mr. F. Scott), who 
brought forward the Motion, was the same 
with that which pervaded the mind of the 
country at large—namely, the necessity of 
considering what had been the effect of that 
portion of the Act of 1553 which related 
to licences allowing convicts to be at large 
in this country. What had fallen from 
the lips of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, however, had materially 
altered the question as it affected that part 
of the Act of 1853. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had told the House that the provision 
which had given the greatest alarm to the 
country had become almost, if not quite, 
a dead letter. He (Sir 8. Northcote) be- 
lieved that the country would be very 
much relieved from the apprehensions it 
had entertained by the explanations given 
in the House that night ; and the question 
as to whether the Government would allow 
the Committee to be appointed upon such 
terms as would embrace the consideration 
of the re-establishment of the system of 
transportation had been set at rest, not 
only by the legitimate construction of the 
Amendment moved by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, but by the unanimous expression 
of opinion in the House that that was a 
question which would fairly come under 
the consideration of the Committee. There 
was, however, another question upon which 
he wished to have a clear understanding. 
Were the Committee to pursue the in- 
quiries to which his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) 
had referred, as to the mode in which they 
were to deal with convicts on their dis- 
charge? Nothing could be more obvious 
than that when the Bill of 1853 became 
law, the clause which they were now told 
was to be almost a dead letter was an es- 
sential part of the principle of the Bill. 
The circumstances were these :—The sys- 
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tem of transportation had been undergoing 
a steady reform. Fourteen years ago the 
system was bad in the extreme, but great 
improvements had been effected by the 
Earl of Derby and Earl Grey, and also 
by recent Administrations. The system 
of sending convicts out to the colony to 
undergo their punishment, and then to be 
set loose, had been superseded by a better 
system, which consisted in punishing them 
here for a certain term, and in afterwards 
sending them out to the colony with permis- 
sion to be at liberty during the remainder 
of the term of their sentence. That 
school of jurists, therefore, who believed 
that the best mode of punishing was to 
punish with a view to the reformation of the 
criminal, were thus carrying into operation 
an excellent system of penal discipline, but 
their exertions were suddenly cut short by 
the reluctance of the colonies to receive a 
convict population, and by the discovery of 
the gold-fields adverted to by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington). The Go- 
vernment, however, feeling the advantage 
of the principle, endeavoured to introduce 
it into this country, and the Act of 1853 
contained that clause which empowered the 
granting of tickets of leave within the 
United Kingdom - instead of, as pre- 
viously, in the colonies. As far as the 
convicts themselves were concerned, the 
change of system was anything but 
gratifying to them. Colonel Jebb, in 
his Report, stated that the first an- 
nouncement to the convicts working out 
their time, that transportation would be 
discontinued, created a ferment of dis- 
content, and rendered them far more difii- 
cult to manage ; and it was to supply the 
means of reformation and amendment by 
holding out advantages to be attained by 
good conduct and application to work that 
the Government introduced the clause in 
question. But if they now took away that 
element, what was to supply its place? If 
they said, ‘‘ We will punish those who sub- 
ject themselves to the penalties of the law, 
and not trouble ourselves with the question 
of reform,’’ of course the present system 
would be quite right. Subject them to 
the term of their servitude, and then turn 
them out of doors and say, ‘‘ We have done 
with you.”” How long, however, would it 
be before they found their way back? If 
they were not prepared to insist on a strict 
adherence to that section of the Act of 
1853, it would become a question for the 
Committee whether some other provision 
ought not to be added to that Act to make 
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up for the deficiency; and in his opinion 
the hon. Member for North Staffordshire 
(Mr. Adderley) had done good service by 
directing the attention of the House to the 
subject ; because, unless a distinct under- 
standing were come to, they might be told 
hereafter that the consideration of places 
of refuge and employment for prisoners was 
something wholly beyond the powers of the 
Committee. Very good reasons might be 
given for the course which the Government 
intended to take with respect to that sec- 
tion of the Act. No doubt the apprehen- 
sions in the minds of the Judges, as to the 
effect of their sentences, had good founda- 
tion, and the Government were quite right 
in announcing that the sentences passed 
would certainly be carried into effect, be- 
cause when a contrary impression prevailed 
it was the practice in some cases to give 
longer sentences than would otherwise have 
been given, with the express view of en- 
suring a certain amount of punishment ; 
and he himself recollected being on one 
occasion on the bench when it was de- 
termined to adjudge a man to four years’ 
penal servitude, but it was suggested, 
“Oh, if you give four years, he will 
not get more than two,’’ and the sen- 
tence was altered to six in consequence. 
Probably, when such questions as those 
jcame before the Committee, they would 
wish to make some valuable suggestions, 
and it would be very unfortunate if they 
should be stopped by being told that the 
matter was not in the terms of the re- 
ference. He, therefore, thought it would 
be very desirable that all the points of the 
question should be taken into considera- 
tion by the Committee. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he thought that if the Committee were to 
inquire not only into the system of secon- 
dary punishment as it now existed—not 
only into the operation of the Act which 
had substituted penal servitude for trans- 
| portation—but also into the various me- 
thods of treatment proposed for convicts 
after they had worked out their sentences, 
the inquiry would be far too wide a one, 
and they would be in danger of losing the 
advantages which ought to accrue from 
such an investigation. He took it, that 


the Committee would endeavour to ascer- 
tain whether the substitution of penal 
servitude for transportation had really been 
productive of good, and whether it was 
not desirable to recur (though, probably, 
in a modified form) to that system of trans- 
portation which in an unhappy moment 
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we had abandoned. The hon. Member 
for North Staffordshire (Mr. Adderley) had 
dwelt upon the evils which he said arose 
from transportation—an obsolete and ob- 
jectionable system, he went on to say, to 
which it was impossible we could recur. 
Now, if he (Mr. 8. Fitzgerald) thought it 
impossible to revive transportation with- 
out also restoring the evils of the system, 
he should quite agree with the hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but that he conceived was exactly 
the question for the Committee to inquire 
into, namely, whether it was not possible 
to renew transportation in such a shape 
and under such circumstances as would 
not lay it open to the objections that used 
properly to be urged against it? Without 
seeking to inflict the system upon our great 
colonies, which were opposed to its renewal, 
a proper subject for inquiry would be, 
whether there were not localities where 
transportation might be revived with great 
advantage both to the colonies and to the 
mother-country? Transportation was not 
only a punishment singularly calculated to 
deter persons from crime, but it gave the 
offender the best chance of reformation, 
for he was sent td a spot where, when his 
sentence expired, he was most likely to 
obtain honest employment and so to re- 
deem his character. Instead of that, how- 
ever, they had resorted to a punishment 
which was confessedly not half so effica- 
cious in deterring from crime, and which 
at the same time placed the offender in a 
position where it was almost impossible 
for him to obtain an honest livelihood. 
After the explanation given by the right 
hon. Baronet the Home Secretary, that 
the Committee would inquire into the pre- 
sent system of secondary punishments and 
into the desirability of reviving transpor- 
tation in a modified form, he hoped the 
House would adhere to the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and not adopt the proposition of the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he hoped 
that, as the House appeared almost una- 
nimous on the subject, the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire (Mr. F. Scott) would con- 
sent to withdraw his Resolution, and allow 
the Amendment he had moved to stand as 
a substantive Motion. If the hon. Gentle- 
man would agree to that proposal, he in- 
tended to add the words ‘* and provisions” 
to the Amendment, which would read thus : 
—*‘* Select Committee to inquire into the 
provisions and operation of the Act,” &e. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he did not care 
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what form of words were employed pro- 
vided the object he had in view were at- 
tained. The manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had moved his Amend- 
ment, and the explanation he had given of 
it, were entirely satisfactory to him. With 
reference to transportation, he would only 
say that, in his opinion, the great advance 
of the Australian colonies was mainly due 
to the convict system. He did not wish 


to see that system revived with all its old 
abuses, but he entertained a firm belief 
that those abuses were owing, not to the 
system itself, but to its maladministration. 
Amendment and Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 
Select Committee appointed— 


‘« To inquire into the provisions and operation of 
the Act 16 & 17 Vict. c. 99, intituled ‘An Act to 
substitute in certain cases other Punishment in 
lieu of Transportation.’ ”’ 


SPECIALTY AND SIMPLE CONTRACT 
DEBTS BILL, 

Mr. MALINS said, he would now ask 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish all dis- 
tinctions between specialty and simple 
contract debts. He was aware that the 
subject to which he wished to call the 
attention of the House might not be very 
attractive, yet he considered that it was 
one of great importance. His object was 
to remove an anomaly from the law, which 
was not creditable to the jurisprudence of 
the country, by putting an end to the dis- 
tinction between specialty and simple con- 
tract debts. A specialty debt was created 
by a person signing an instrument to which 
a seal was aftixed ; a simple contract debt 
was not under seal, but was incurred in 
the case of the purchase of goods or the 
signing of a promissory note. Formerly 
the creditor by specialty had this ad- 
vantage over the creditor by simple con- 
tract debt—namely, that the former only 
could have recourse to the land of the 
debtor for the payment of the money due to 
him. Down to the time of William and 
Mary a specialty creditor had a right to 
resort to the land of the debtor, and he 
had also a priority of claim as regarded 
the personal estate of the debtor. But 
there was this limitation of the right of the 
specialty creditor, that he could only re- 
sort to the land of his debtor, while it was 
in his own hands or in the hands of his 
heir-at-law ; he could not follow the land if 
it were in the hands of a devisee. The 
practice, therefore, was for the debtor to 
devise his land, and thus deprive his credi- 
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tor of any remedy against it. That mis- | make freehold estates liable to the payment 
chief was cured by the Act of the 3 & 4) of simple contract debts. In Sir Samuel 
Will. and Mary, called the Statute of Romilly’s Diary it was stated that Lord 
Fraudulent Devises, and which enacted that |Ellenborough thought no objection could be 
if any land was devised for the purpose of urged against the measure, but that great 
defrauding a specialty creditor the devise opposition would be made to it by the 
should be void as against that creditor, | landed gentry, who would be alarmed at 
and that he should be able to follow the subjecting real property to any charges 
land in the hands of the devisee just as he from which it was exempt. Sir Samuel 
could if it were in the hands of the heir. | Romilly proposed that the law should pre- 
Such was the state of the law from the! vent a man, as Lord Mansfield expressed 
time of William and Mary down to the | it, *‘ sinning in his grave.’”’ The second 
year 1807. Previously to 1807 the land} reading of the Bill was discussed on the 
of the debtor was in no way liable to pay | 18th February, 1807, and the then Master 
simple contract debts. But the Court of | of the Rolls, Sir William Grant, opposed 
Chancery, when dealing with the property of | it, on the ground that there was no press- 
deceased persons, seeing not only the diffi- | ing necessity for such a measure, and that, 
culties, but the injustice to which simple | as the simple contract debtor had not sti- 
contract creditors were subjected, anx-| pulated to be paid by the heir, there was 
iously laid hold of any circumstances that | no reason for giving him that for which he 
would enable it equitably to administer the | had not contracted. Mr. Canning con- 
property that was entrusted to it. If, | sidered it an attempt to sacrifice the land- 
therefore, a man who was indebted, not|ed to the commercial interests and an 
only as a specialty debtor, but as a simple | attack upon the aristocracy, which might 
contract debtor, devised his lands for the | end in something similar to the French 
purpose of paying his debts, or charged | Revolution. The Bill was carried in the 
his lands with the payment of his debts, | House of Commons by a majority of sixty- 
the Court of Equity considered the land as | nine to forty-seven, but when the Bill went 
equitable assets, and as being distributable | to the House of Lords it was rejected. Sir 
accordingly. So, again, while the specialty | Samuel Romilly renewed his efforts every 
debtor retained possession of his land un-| year down to 1816, but though the Bill 
incumbered, the property was considered le- | was repeatedly carried through the House of 
gal assets, over which the specialty creditor | Commons, it was uniformly rejected in the 
had a priority of claim ; yet, if the debtor | House of Lords. In 1816 it was opposed 
mortgaged that land, the equity of re-| by Lord Eldon and Lord Redesdale, and 
demption was held to be equitable assets, | supported by Lord Erskine and Lord Hol- 
and to be administered according to the|land. It was again rejected, and Sir 
principles of the Court of Equity. The| Samuel Romilly finally abandoned his 
difference of the principles laid down by a| efforts to obtain that improvement of the 
Court of Law and a Court of Equity in|law. In 1833 his son, Sir John Romilly, 
the administration of the property of debt-| the present Master of the Rolls, brought 
ors was, that the Court of Equity recog-| in a Bill which became law, with universal 
nised no distinction between specialty cre- | consent, and made real estates assets for 
ditors and simple contract creditors—the | the payment of simple contract debts, still 
rights of both being considered equal, and | preserving the distinction by which spe- 
each having a claim, share and share|cialty creditors were paid in full before 
alike; whereas the Court of Law recog-|creditors on simple contracts. No man 
nised a priority on the part of the spe- | could now die and leave his creditors unpaid 
cialty creditor. Lord Mansfield, one of|if he had real estates sufficient to pay 
the greatest Judges, laid down the propo-| them, but the specialty creditor might 
sition that every man was bound to make | either be paid in full or partially paid, while 
provision for the payment of his debts out | the simple contract creditor was not paid 
of his real estate by will, and he that did| at all. During life the existing distinction 
not do it sinned in his grave, because they | between simple and —rT debts was 
might otherwise remain unpaid, although | very small, consisting chiefly in the differ- 
the debtor left a real estate abundantly | ence of time within which the debtor might 
sufficient to pay them. In 1807 Sir| be sued. For specialty debts the time was 
Samuel Romilly, who did so much to| twenty years ; but in simple contracts the 
remedy the defects of the law, took up| time was limited to six years. One object 
this subject, and introduced a Bill to| of the present Bill was to abolish that dis- 
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tinction, and make six years the limit in 


Criminal Appropriation 


both cases. That only affected the debts 
during life ; but it was after death that the 
great inconvenience arose. If A died in- 
debted to B by bond, and to C by simple 
contract, and the assets were anything 
that could be recovered in a Court of Law, 
the specialty creditor B would perhaps 
sweep away everything, and leave C un- 
paid. Or, take another case, constantly 
occurring, where a man commits a breach 
of trust. If the fund which he misappro- 
priated be vested in him by deed under 
seal (a marriage settlement, for instance), 
it becomes a specialty debt ; but if it be 
vested in him by a will or other document 
not under seal, it is merely a simple con- 
tract debt. The parties entitled under the 
document would, therefore, get nothing at 
all, while the cestuique trust under the set- 
tlement would sweep away everything the 
fraudulent trustee possessed in liquidation 
of their claims. But would anybody, in 
the nineteenth century, attempt to say 
that a seal on a piece of paper or parch- 
ment made a debt more or less a debt 
than it otherwise would be? He had been 
engaged a short time since in a very hard 
case, where a solicitor in North Wales 
died, contrary to expectation, poor, leaving 
a widow with but slender provision, who 
was also a creditor by simple contract on his 
estate. By a deed of partnership he had 
stipulated that in a certain event his estate 
should be liable to a penalty of £5,000. 
It was decided by the Court that the partner 
was a specialty creditor, because the deed 
of partnership had a seal to it, whereas but 
for that it would have been only a simple 
contract debt, and the widow and other 
simple contract creditors were left un- 
paid. But what could be the differ- 
ence whether a man signed his name 
on a bill or on a deed by the side of a 
seal? The debt was a debt all the same, 
and natural justice and equity required that 
a man’s assets should be equally divided 
amongst his creditors. He believed the 
House fully understood the question and 
was prepared to deal with it. As to the 
objection that where A took a bond and C 
took a bill, the original contract was dif- 
ferent, there might be something in that 
if the distinction was of any value. Buta 
man has now the power of drawing all his 
real estate away from the specialty credi- 
tor, and by making it equitable assets, 
prevent the bond creditor having any pre- 
ference. He proposed, therefore, to enact 


that after the lst of January, 1857, or some 
Mr. Malins 
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other appointed time, six years should be 
the limitation for all debts, and that in ad- 
ministering the estates of persons dying 
after that date there should be no priority 
by reason of a debt being created by bond 
or by deed under seal. His Bill, there- 
fore, would only apply to the estates of 
persons dying after a future day to be 
named in the Bill, and, as it would place 
the law in harmony with the principles of 
justice, he hoped that there would be no 
objection to its introduction. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES seconded the 
Motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mattns and Mr. Luioyp Davis. 

Bill read 1°. 


CRIMINAL APPROPRIATION OF TRUST 
PROPERTY. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL aaid, he 
rose to ask for leave to introduce a Bill for 
the purpose of amending the law relating 
to the criminal appropriation of trust pro- 
perty held by persons as trustees or bailecs. 
According to the Common Law of Eng- 
land, if a person obtained possession of 
property for a specific purpose for the 
benefit of another, and afterwards fraudu- 
lently appropriated it, he was only civilly 
liable to a Court of Common Law or 
Equity. The consequences arising from 
this state of the law were so serious—and 
in many instances ludicrous— that the 
Courts introduced many exceptions. Thus, 
although if a carrier appropriated a parcel 
which had been entrusted to him to earry, 
or a tradesman a watch which had been 
sent to him to be repaired, they were not 
criminally liable ; yet, if the carrier opened 
the parcel and took something out, or the 
watchmaker took only the case of the 
watch, that was larceny, and he was 
criminally responsible. In the same way, 
if a man hired a horse to go from London 
to York, and when he got half-way it oc- 
curred to him to sell it, he was only civilly 
responsible ; but if it could be shown that 
when he hired the horse he intended to 
dispose of it he was guilty of larceny. 
Such was for a long time the law, and 
such it was at present, except that some 
appropriations, such as the appropriation 
of money received by a servant for the 
benefit of his master, and the appropriation 
of securities and other articles deposited 
with them by bankers, agents, and factors, 
had by statute been made criminal offences. 
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To this day, however, if a person not the 
subject of one of these exceptions, as an 
ordinary trustee entrusted with money for 
a specific purpose, fraudulently appropriated 
it to his own use, he was only civilly re- 
sponsible, and the Insolvent Court or the 
Court of Bankruptcy would clear him of 
the consequences of what he had done. 
Such fraudulent appropriations were of 
more frequent occurrence than many per- 
sons were aware of. With those anomalies 
he proposed, by the Bill he wished to in- 
troduce, to do away, and to put the case of 
persons entrusted with funds or other pro- 
perty for the benefit of others, and who 
misappropriated such property, upon the 
footing on which bankers stood with re- 
ference to securities. He also proposed to 
do away with the technical rule by which, 
if a man had by legitimate means acquired 
property for a specific purpose, he escaped 
criminal responsibility for its misappropria- 
tion. He did not see that it mattered much 
whether a man intended to steal a horse 
when he hired it, or whether the idea oc- 
curred to him afterwards. The measure 
which he asked leave to introduce would, 
therefore, do away with an anomaly which 
led to very serious consequences in cases of 
breach of trust, and he hoped that no ob- 
jection would be raised to it. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he wished to 
know whether the Bill would contain a 
provision to preserve the civil responsibility 
of trustees to make good any funds they 
had wasted? Unless such a provision was 
introduced, by being made criminally re- 
sponsible, they would be relieved from their 
civil responsibility. ‘ 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he was much obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for the suggestion, and would 
take care to introduce such a provision. 

Mr. MALINS said, he approved of the 
Bill ; but, in justice to the general body of 
trustees, he felt bound to say that the 
great majority of breaches of trust arose 
from misapprehension and mistake, and 
chiefly from a desire to oblige the families 
interested. He had met many cases, how- 
ever, in which he regretted the parties 
could not be made criminally responsible. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he also agreed in 
the general provisions of the Bill, but it 
would require to be dealt with with great 
care and attention, lest it should inflict 
hardship, upon trustees, who performed a 
most thankless office, and who generally 
committed breaches of trust not with any 
criminal intention, as had just been men- 
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tioned by the hon. and learned Member for 
Wallingford, but to oblige the parties bene- 
ficially interested. If they were to add to 
the liability of trustees the risk of a 
criminal prosecution, it would make their 
position a great deal more dangerous. 
That fear would make trustees very much 
alarmed. He merely mentioned this as a 
caution to the House in entertaining the 
measure in question. . 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
he could assure the House that he was 
most sensibly alive to the danger which 
had been pointed out by the hon. and 
learned Member, but he thought that 
danger had been avoided by the wording 
of the Bill. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Attorney GENERAL and Mr. Soxicitor 
GENERAL, 


JOINT-STOCK BANKS BILL. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he begged 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the election of 
directors of joint-stock banks in England. 
The Act which related to the subject was 
the 7 & 8 Vict. c. 13, and by the 4th see- 
tion of that Act it was provided that re- 
tiring directors should not be re-elected 
for a period of twelve calendar months. 
The object of the present Bill was to 
enable shareholders, if they thought fit, 
to re-elect at once directors that might be 
retiring. The Bill would not interfere 
with the election of new directors—with 
infusing new blood into the direction. It 
was evident that by the Act as at present 
constituted, as soon as a director was 
sufficiently experienced in his business, 
although he might be the best man in the 
direction, he was incapacitated from fur- 
ther serving the shareholders. He might 
mention that five of the principal joint- 
stock banks at present existing were esta- 
blished before the Act came into force, 
and were therefore not subject to its provi- 
sions. The present Act applied to three 
other banks, and if the principle were 
good for any, it surely would be good 
for all. His object was to leave the whole 
direction in the hands of the shareholders 
themselves, upon the principle of self- 
government which now so extensively pre- 
vailed. The Bill was a very short one, 
and did not affect anything but the in- 
eligibility of directors to re-election until 
after a period of twelve calendar months. 
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Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR seconded 
the Motion. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would offer no objection 
to the introduction of the Bill; but he con- 
fessed he entertained considerable doubts 
as to the policy of altering the present 
law. The provisions with respect to the 
re-election of directors were very carefully 
considered by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
the author of the Act, and they rested 
upon the intelligible ground of policy. It 
was the principle which was followed with 
respect to the Bank of England, and as at 
present advised he was disposed to think 
that there was no sufficient ground for 
altering the law. However, it was per- 
haps a proper subject for the consideration 
of the House, and he should therefore 
offer no opposition to the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, that 
the late Sir Robert Peel had expressed to 
him his doubts whether it would not be 
necessary to make some change in the 
law. The very best and most responsible 
man had been often kept out of the direc- 
tion in a state of suspense for four years. 
He was very glad that the hon. Baronet 
had brought forward the measure. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
Joun SHettey, Mr. Roesuck, and Cap- 
tain LEIcEsTER VERNON. 

Bill read 1°. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Mr. MACARTNEY moved that copies 
of the Treasury Minute, dated the 26th 
day of October, 1855, appointing a Com- 
mission to inquire into the working of the 
National Board of Education in Ireland, 
with the view of improving its efficiency, 
and of the Report of said Commission 
made to the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury in the month of Fe- 
bruary last, be laid upon the table of the 
House previous to any Vote being taken 
on Supply for National Education in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. WILSON said, there would be no 
objection to produce the Minute forthwith; 
but as for the Report, it had been referred 
for observation to the Educational Board 
in Ireland. The Treasury had not yet 
received their remarks upon it, and until 
they did the Report could not fairly be 
laid on the table. At the same time he 
would state that it was not intended to 
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take any of the Estimates relating to it 
until after the Report had heen laid on 
the table. 


Copy ordered— 


“ Of the Treasury Minute, dated the 26th day of 
October, 1855, appointing a Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the National Board of 
Education in Ireland, with the view of improving 
its efficiency.” 
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POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would now 
beg to move for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the laws relating to the relief of 
the poor. In the first place, he proposed, 
by the Bill, to do away with the large 
number of parochial places which were 
scattered throughout the kingdom, and in 
which, though they had a considerable 
population, no rate was raised for the 
relief of the poor. In those places cases 
of the greatest hardship arose from their 
being unable to relieve necessitous persons. 
Taking the last Census as the basis of his 
arrangement, he proposed to add those 
places to adjoining parishes, or to make 
them independent parishes for the pur- 
poses of the poor rate. There was an- 
other point of considerable importance in 
the Bill ; he proposed to take power to dis- 
solve the Gilbert Unions, which existed in 
some counties as long ago as 1835. A 
Committee made a strong Report against 
the continuance of those unions, in conse- 
quence of the abuses connected with them, 
and the time, he thought, had now arrived 
when they might be advantageously dealt 
with, with advantage to the public and 
also to the unions themselves. Another 
part of the Bill had reference to the ap- 
pointment of the district auditors of poor- 
law unions. Those auditors, forty-nine in 
number, were each appointed to separate 
districts, consisting of a certain number of 
unions. Originally they were appointed 
separately for each union; but, in 1845, a 
Bill was passed providing that each dis- 
trict should be regulated by the amount of 
population. At that time the auditors 
were paid out of the poor rates of the 
union ; but, in 1846, it was proposed—he 
believed, as a kind of compensation to the 
landed interest for the repeal of the Corn 
Laws—that they should receive payment 
out of the Consolidated Fund. That pay- 
ment, which amounted to between £13,000 
and £14,000 a year, therefore, now came 
out of the national Exchequer, but the ap- 
pointment of the auditors remained vested 
in the chairman and vice chairman of the 
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different boards of guardians belonging to 
the unions comprised in the district. Now, 
he thought that those who paid ought to 
appoint; and, as the central Government 
paid those officers, who exercised most re- 
sponsible functions—and, in point of fact, 
formed the pivot upon which the whole 
administration of the Poor Law turned—it 
was highly desirable that they should be 
appointed by the central authority, who 
was responsible for the administration of 
the Poor Law. He proposed, as vacancies 
arose, that power should be given to make 
larger districts, and that the appointment 
of auditors should be vested in the Poor 
Law Board. A Committee had made a 
strong recommendation in favour of that 
arrangement. He also proposed to place 
the appointments of registrars of births, 
deaths, and marriages under local Acts, 
with whom the Poor Law Board had 
nothing to do, in the hands of the guar- 
dians belonging to the different unions. 

Sirk WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
felt it was rather difficult to determine why 
the Bill was not incorporated with that in- 
troduced the other evening. It would 
certainly have been very desirable had 
such been done, for they had already multi- 
plied the statutes relative to the Poor Law 
to such an extent that it was almost im- 
possible to unravel them. He wished to 
give timely notice to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he should endeavour to induce 
him to carry out the recommendation of 
the Committee which sat in 1854, and 
again in 1855, namely, that the area con- 
ferring the right of irremovability should 
be extended from the parish to the union. 

Mr. BARROW said, he would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman, both with 
respect te this Bill and the Bill introduced 
the other evening, that it was desirable in 
all fresh legislation in regard to the Poor 
Law, to keep in mind the probability, at no 
distant period, of the consolidation of the 
law as affecting every part of the United 
Kingdom. He wished also to remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that two years ago 
he had moved for a return relating to the 
local averages struck by the Poor Law 
Board. Now that return was proposed to 
be laid before the House on the 10th 
of April, 1854, and ordered to be printed 
on the 11th of April, 1854; nevertheless, 
it was not yet in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he beg- 
ged to thank his right hon. Friend for the 
very valuable measure he had introduced, 
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and especially for having had the courage 
to deal with the Gilbert Unions, which had 
so long stood out, but which would now be 
brought under a system which had worked 
well wherever it had been established. 
He thought the proposal for limiting the 
number of the auditors and employing 
their whole time was also a useful one. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, he must dissent 
from the feeling of admiration expressed 
so generally relative to the Bill. He cer- 
tainly was very sorry that an attempt was 
going to be made to subject property 
which, in consequence of coming under 
the denomination of “ royalties,”” had been 
hitherto exempt from poor rate, to the 
burden of that tax. He happened himself 
to be an owner of such property, and he 
could say that his ancestor had paid a 
higher price for it in consequence of its 
exemption from poor rates. And now 
were they to come down and tell those who 
had bought their property subject to such 
conditions, that without any equivalent be- 
ing offered, they were henceforward to 
contribute equally with others to the sup- 
port of the poor? He could only say that, 
after all, a measure of the kind was but 
carrying out what appeared to him to be 
the avowed and distinguishing policy of 
the present Government — namely, the 
policy of confiscation. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend that the terms 
of praise in which the Bill had been spoken 
of were rather too unqualified. He also 
thought there was much injustice indeed 
in taxing the species of property referred 
to by him. Again, he objected to the ap- 
pointment of auditors being vested in the 
Government ; for although those fune- 
tionaries were to be paid out of the public 
Exchequer, still the taxation which they 
would have to overlook would be raised 
entirely from the ratepayers. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, he would admit 
that to tax property coming under the 
denomination of a ‘‘ royalty,”’ upon which 
no population existed, might involve a 
hardship; still he would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen that where a population did exist 
such an exemption was exceedingly odious, 
and amounted to a great hardship upon 
the poor as well as the ratepayers gene- 
rally. 

Motion agreed to. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Bovverte and Mr. GRENVILLE BERKELEY. 

Bill read 1°. 
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DRAFTS ON BANKERS BILL. City in favour of some legislation of the 
Order for Second Reading read. sort, in consequence of recent decisions in 
Mr. A. PELLATT said, he would now| the Courts of Law tending to throw doubt 

move the second reading of this Bill, and] upon the validity of the custom among 
would take that opportunity of making a] bankers. He did not, however, think that 
few observations to show its importance, | the Bill under discussion ought to be pass- 
and the magnitude of the transactions to|ed in its present shape ; but as regarded 
which it referred. In 1849, it appeared| the question of security, which was the 
from an inquiry that twenty-nine London | main object of the Bill, and of the original 
bankers used the clearing-house to a large | practice among bankers, it had his full ap- 
extent, but since the joint-stock banks|proval. There were also other grounds 
had been admitted to the same privilege | upon which he was prepared to support 
an immense increase had taken place in| some measure of the sort, and that was 
the number of cheques passing through | with reference to the currency. Within 
the clearing-house. The cheque system | the last ten years the commercial classes 
was of great importance to the stock- | of the metropolis had endeavoured to assist 
brokers. Between the hours of ten and/|the Act of 1844 by economising the cur- 
four they drew and paid very large sums, | rency of the country, which some persons 
and used a great number of cheques ; but, | supposed to be based upon somewhat too 
in present circumstances, if any one pre- | contracted a basis. With that view many 
sented a crossed cheque about noon for a | alterations had been introduced in the 
large amount the danger was that the clearing-house and the general conduct of 
stockbroker might be declared a defaulter. | banking business, and immense sums of 
The object of the Bill was to restore that | money daily passed through the clearing- 
security to the public of which they had’ house, and were settled without the use or 
been deprived by a recent decision of the ‘intervention of a single bank-note. The 
Courts of Law, and to enable the bankers | Bill under consideration would add mate- 
and commercial community of London to rially to the efficiency of the system, and 
continue with safety a custom which had | he was therefore prepared to support its 
existed for many years. He believed that | principle, reserving to himself the right to 
the system of crossed cheques arose in| oppose the third clause in Committee, as 
this way: A gang of swindlers paid into | he did not consider that portion of the 
a bank some bills due on a certain day at | measure necessary or called for. 
a certain house. When the banker’s clerk! Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
presented himself at the house they seized | that the result of his professional experi- 
him, tied him up, took away all his bills, | ence induced him heartily to support the 
went round with them to the different | principle of the Bill. Atthe same time he 
bankers, and then left the town with their | quite concurred with the hon. Member for 
booty. The system of crossed cheques | Kendal (Mr. Glyn) that considerable alter- 
was adopted in order to prevent the repe- | ations would be required in its details. 
tition of such wholesale robbery, and it had Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
been found extremely useful by merchants, | believed that the object of the Bill was a 
stockbrokers, and tradesmen. But it had| very proper one; at the same time he 
been surrounded with doubt by a recent | hoped the Bill would not be compulsory, 
decision of Lord Campbell to the effect that | but permissive as regarded Scotland. 
a document payable to bearer could not at} Mr. HANKEY said, he could not admit 
the same time be payable to order ; and | that there was a necessity for any legisla- 
the object of the present Bill was simply | tion on the subject. Notwithstanding the 
to provide that when a cheque was drawn | decision of Lord Campbell, it was the 
payable to bearer it should be paid through | custom of every mercantile house to cross 
some banker. The measure had been ap- | their cheques, and their doing so effected 
proved by a committee of bankers and by | the object for which it was done, namely, 
the entire Stock Exchange, and by Mr.|of making the bankers careful to whom 
Freshfield, the solicitor of the Bank of| they paid the money. But by the Bill now 
England, who, upon a reference from the | before them they were proposing that a 
Governor, had suggested some amend-| cheque payable to bearer should only be 
ments, which had been adopted. paid through a banker. That would alto- 
Mr. GLYN said, he should support the | gether alter the character of the cheque, 
second reading. He could assure the House | and deprive it of the value its ready con- 
that there was a universal feeling in the} vertibility gave it. If the drawer in any 
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case desired to make the cheque payable 
to a particular individual, he could do so 
with perfect safety. The existing custom 
worked well, and there was no wish on the 
part of the Bank of England, he believed, 
that it should be changed. 


Mr. WILKINSON said, he should sup- , 


port the Bill on the ground that it afforded 
security to bankers against any damage 
for refusing to cash cross cheques, except 
in the way which had been established by 
the custom of the business men of the 
City of London, and on which the system 
of the clearing-house was founded. 
Bill read 2°, 


MARRIED WOMEN’S REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. MALINS, in moving that the 
House should go into Committee on this 
Bill, said, that as the law now stood, the 
married woman was enabled, by going 
before a Commissioner for taking acknow- 
ledgments, and being separately examined 
before him, to convey away any interest 
which she might possess in real estate, 
whether in possession, reversion, or re- 
mainder; but to the case of personal pro- 
perty a totally different principle was ap- 
plied, and he saw no just reason for the 
distinction. It was with the view, there- 
fore, of making all property alienable, 
and enabling those who were desirous of 
selling or mortgaging their reversionary 
interest to the greatest advantage, and 
adapting it to the exigencies of their 
families, that he had brought forward the 
measure ; and he trusted the object con- 
templated would meet the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he was sorry 
the Bill had come before the House in the 
absence of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General. [Mr. Maurys inti- 
mated that the Solicitor General approved 
of the measure.] He very much re- 
gretted to hear it: for instead of its being 
a Bill to enable married women to settle 
their property in reversion for the benefit 
of their families, children, or relations, he 
was perfectly convinced its effects would 
be to enable the husband to use his right 
and influence to get hold of the property 
and dispossess them of it. That objection 
he had urged on a previous occasion, and 
to the present moment he had heard no 
satisfactory answer to it; indeed he be- 
lieved that no such answer could be made, 
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It was true, with reference to landed pro- 
perty, that they could take the acknow- 
ledgments of married women to part with 
that property; but his hon. and learned 
Friend seemed to forget that the landed 
property which came in that way to mar- 
ried women was comparatively small in 
jamount, and that to enable the husband, 
| through his right and influence, to sell the 
| reversionary interest of his wife in personal 
property for the payment of his debts 
would operate to the great disadvantage 
| of those who came after her. If the Bill 
|were confined to enabling the married 
woman to make such a settlement as if 
she were a femme sole, for the benefit of 
her relations after her, a better Bill could 
not be introduced. One clause, however, 
he was thankful to his hon. and learned 
Friend for having inserted. It was that 
which provided that the power of dispo- 
sition hereby given to a married woman 
should not enable her to dispose of any 
interest in personal estate which might be 
settled on her upon the occasion of her 
marriage. Thus the deliberate act of the 
lady, when she was acting under the ad- 
vice probably of her guardians, certainly 
of her friends, and made a settlement 
which the husband was not to defeat, was 
by this clause completely and fully pro- 
tected. In the main object of his hon. 
and learned Friend he quite concurred, 
but he was most anxious to protect the 
interests of the married woman. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
agreed in much that had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), for 
though he was not disposed to give a 
negative to the principle of the Bill, still 
its provisions required serious considera- 
tion. It was necessary that they should 
legislate in this particular case with ex- 
treme caution and prudence. He there- 
fore entreated his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Malins) not to press the Bill through 
Committee that night. 

House in Committee. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must again appeal to the hon. and learned 
Member to agree to postpone further pro= 
ceedings. 

Mr. MALINS said, he had no objection 
to comply with the request, provided he 
could be secured an early day for the dis- 
cussion of the measure—not otherwise. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he would suggest 
that the Bill should be passed through 
Committee then, and further proceedings 
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postponed for a week, in order that the 
opportunity might be given for considering 
and preparing Amendments. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
would agree to that course as proper and 
expedient. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 


FACTORIES BILL. 

Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to Question 
[2nd April], ‘* That the Bill be now read 
a second time ;’’ and which Amendment 
was, to leave out the word *‘ now,”’ and at 
the end of the Question to add the words 
** upon this day six months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question,” 

Debate resumed. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, the 
hon. and learned Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Cobbett) had made a suggestion which he 
(Colonel Patten) could not but agree to. 
It was that all the Amendments suggested 
by the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Secretary should be printed and embodied 
in the Bill before it went into Committee. 
He would, therefore, offer no opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. COBBETT said, he would postpone 
all opposition on his part at present, but 
he begged it to be understood that he did 
not thereby commit himself to the principle 
of the Bill. If the Amendments did not 
meet with his approbation, he should op- 
pose them at the proper time. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he hoped that 
the House would allow him to say a word 
in explanation of the course which he had 
taken with regard to this Bill. 
been abused in the daily papers for the 
course which he had pursued, and in one 
paper he had had attributed to him mili- 
tary errors committed at a time when he 
was not in the army; but he felt that he 
was acting on behalf of a class of persons 
who, on that question, were not fairly 
represented in that House, and he thought 
that he was justified in endeavouring to 
obtain a hearing on their behalf. He 
would not on that occasion enter into de- 
tails, but he would reserve to himself the 
right of doing so at a subsequent period ; 
and he could only say that, although he 
might be abused by the organs of those 
who were opposed to his views—and those 
organs were powerful and not over scrupu- 
lous—still, if his conduct met with the 
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approbation of those whose cause he was 
endeavouring to advocate, he should have 
every reason to be satisfied with the course 
which he had adopted the preceding day. 
The only sympathies he had in the case 
were for the poor man. Fully 40,000 
people had been sacrificed to the Moloch 
of manufactures within the last ten years 
—aumutilated or killed by machinery. Those 
injuries might be called slight by the 
manufacturers; but the loss of a finger 
involved the loss of subsistence to the 
workman. The manufacturers did not 
weigh the lives of their workmen in the 
same scale as they weighed their gains. 
The Legislature, therefore, was bound to 
give the workman every protection in its 
power. He had no confidence in the arbi- 
tration proposed by the Bill of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he repelled the 
charge made by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Portarlington against the 
manufacturers of this country of being 
indifferent to the lives and safety of the 
workpeople. He totally repudiated the 
charge ; and the fact was, that the hon. 
and gallant Member did not understand 
the subject on which he had been speaking. 
He (Mr. Crossley) had carefully examined 
his own works, and, while it was plain 
enough that the machinery could be fenced 
in some instances, in others it would be 
impossible to do so. All that could be 
done was to take as much care as possible 
to prevent accidents; and he was sure 
the millowners of this country would do 
everything in their power for that purpose. 
If the Bill passed it would place the 
operatives in a better position than they 
had been, and would do away with the 
setting of class against class — master 
against workmen. 

Mr. BARROW said, as totally uncon- 
nected with manufactures, he had, after a 
careful inquiry into the operation of the 
Bill, come to the same conclusion as the 
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‘hon. Member who had last addressed them. 


He was altogether in favour of the arbitra- 
tion clause, as a measure for the benefit 
of the operative, and he considered that 
the millowners had behaved fairly and 
honourably in the case as regarded their 
operatives, 

Mr. RICHARDSON said, he was in 
favour of the Bill, as he thought it would 
give increased security to the operatives. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, he believed that 
the result of arbitration would be a per- 
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fectly fair decision in the great majority of 
eases. He considered the factory system 
was a benefit to the country, as conferring 
a moral education upon the population. The 
great bulk of the accidents that took place 
were of a very trifling character. It was 
impossible to prevent accidents altogether, 
especially if the workpeople were careless. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Monday 
next. 

The House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 


Seenhamhaahnaihahasinaaiend 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 4, 1856. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read: Moved, ‘‘ That 
the House do now resolve itself into Com- 
mittee.” 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
wish, before the House goes into Commit- 
tee on this Bill, to make a few observa- 
tions with reference to one or two of its 
provisions. There are one or two points 
connected with the machinery of this mea- 
sure, the objections to which, I think, can 
be more conveniently considered now than 
at any future stage of the Bill. On the 
second reading, although I expressed my 
concurrence in the objects intended to be 
effected by the Bill, I at the same time 
expressed some doubts whether its ma- 
chinery was the best calculated to carry 
out those objects. My Lords, the many 
communications which I have since re- 
ceived from various quarters of the coun- 
try, in regard to this measure, all tend to 
confirm the impression which I then en- 
tertained. Though from some agricultural 
counties I have received remonstrances 
against the whole form and frame of the 
Bill itself, yet I cannot say that the rea- 
soning by which they are supported has 
convinced me that it is not one eminently 
calculated to benefit the country; at the 
same time these communications have 
shown me that the objections to some of 
the provisions of the Bill are very much 
greater than I stated to your Lordships. 
What I object to, as against the whole of 
the proposed machinery, is the employ- 
ment in any way of the Poor Law Board. 
I consider that this Board is utterly un- 
fitted for the discharge of the duties which 
thie Bill would impose upon them—duties 
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totally unconnected with those to which, 
in my opinion, the Poor Law Board should 
be specifically confined. I am sure, also, 
that your Lordships will concur with me 
in thinking, that as in at least some parts 
of the country considerable prejudice ex- 
ists against this Bill on the part of occu- 
piers of land, it is desirable that its pro- 
moters should seek, as far as possible, to 
conciliate that class, and so far as practi- 
cable to remove the objections they may 
entertain to the Bill. I feel quite con- 
vinced, too, my Lords, that no body could 
be selected to carry out this Bill which 
would be as unsatisfactory to the occupiers 
of land as the Poor Law Board. With 
regard to the objection taken to the pub- 
licity that would, under this Bill, be given 
to the private concerns of individual par- 
ties, that objection may or may not be 
exaggerated ; but I am quite sure that a 
board of poor-law guardians, consisting of 
a very numerous body of the magistrates 
and farmers of the union, and numbering 
perhaps sixty or seventy members, is a 
body composed of the very persons from 
whom the farmers of the union would be 
most desirous *to withhold the information 
which is intended to be elicited by this 
Bill. The objects in view—that of ac- 
quiring accurate agricultural statistics— 
being one of public concern, is one that 
ought to be effected, as far as possible, by 
the immediate instrumentality of the Go- 
vernment. I think, therefore, that for the 
words in the first clause providing that the 
Poor Law Board take every year measures 
to obtain so and so, words should be sub- 
stituted providing that the Board of Trade 
should each year take measures to obtain 
this information. I think, my Lords, that 
the means by which the desired informa- 
tion might be cbtained most efficiently and 
with the least objection to the farmer would 
be through the agency of courts of petty 
sessions established throughout the coun- 
try. These courts possess a peculiar fa- 
cility for obtaining this information, by 
reason of the acquaintances of their officers 
with the farmers in their respective locali- 
ties. And now, as regards the two classes 
of information proposed to be obtained. 
I do not think this Bill draws a sufficient 
distinction between those two classes — 
first, the quantity of land under cultiva- 
tion, and the description of the crops; 
and, secondly, the estimated value of those 
crops. With regard’ to the statistics of 
cultivation, and the nature of the crops, I 
cannot but think that the lst of June, the 
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day named in the Bill for filling up this 
schedule, is considerably too early. At 
that time of the year the turnip sowing 
has barely commenced; and the farmers 
generally could not at so early a period 
make a proper return of what their crops 
were, but would probably be obliged to re- 
turn, as ‘‘ fallow land,”’ portions of their 
farm, though this land was intended to be 
cultivated. Consequently, a very fallacious 
return of the amount of turnips available 
for food in the year would be obtained. I, 
therefore, think, my Lords, that the lst of 
July would be quite early enough for the 
information required to be furnished by 
this clause of the Bill. Again, although 
this information is required to be given by 
the farmers at so early a period, I do not 
see any provision for giving back that in- 
formation to the farmer within such a 
period and in such a way as it may be 
useful to him. I do, my Lords, think that 
if the farmer furnishes his individual in- 
formation, he has a right to expect that 
he shall as soon as possible be put in pos- 
session of that aggregate of statistical in- 
formation of which he has supplied his 
part. In this Bill there is no provision 
for supplying him with those statisties, 
except the clause directing that publication 
shall be made of those returns in such 
manner as the Board of Trade may think 
fit. If information of the extent of culti- 
vation and nature of the crops are not 
given to the farmer till the months of 
September, or October, or November, up 
to which time it is not likely you would be 
able to get any information as to prices, 
it would be utterly valueless to him. The 
small farmers thrash out their corn early, 
and, therefore, if such information is not 
afforded to them before October, they 
would derive no advantage from the return, 
and consequently they would have no in- 
terest in giving you the information which 
you ask of them. While on this subject, I 
must say that while I do not at all deny 
that it may be possible to obtain something 
approaching to a correct estimate as to 
the amount of crops, I entertain very much 
doubt whether by a return made up in the 
way this Bill proposes you will be able to 
approximate to the correct amount. At 
all events, I think, on the ground of the 
time at which the first schedule is required 
to be furnished, you must separate the two 
returns—the amount and kind of crops 
and the valuation. [Lord Sranuey of AL- 
DERLEY: It is proposed to do so.] The 
noble Lord says it is intended to do so; 
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but I find that by the 4th clause’ the Poor 
Law Board may appoint such persons as 
they think fit to collect information and 
make an estimate of the valuation. Now 
I think the collection of the information 
and the making of the valuation should be 
kept separate. I am of opinion that the 
courts of petty sessions should, by the 
first part of the Bill, be appointed to do 
that which it is now proposed to confide to 
the boards of guardians—obtain informa- 
tion; and I think you should introduce a 
clause providing that the Board of Trade 
should, from such informaticn, have pre- 
pared and circulated an estimate of the value 
of the crops. I am sure that the poor-law 
Board is not the source from which you 
should obtain such an estimate, which would, 
coming from it, be founded on the infor- 
mation obtained by the different poor-law 
guardians throughout the country. If you 
be desirous that the estimates should at all 
approach accuracy, you should take the 
course adopted by speculators in corn— 
that of sending people invested by you 
with authority to make investigation, as 
far as personal investigation is possible. 
For this purpose you should employ a 
limited number of persons on whose ability 
you could place reliance; but I do not 
think you could place reliance on the valu- 
ations of persons appointed by the poor- 
law guardians. As regards the payment 
of the officials, this Bill provides that the 
boards of guardians should employ persons 
to make returns and estimates; but the 
Board of Trade is to draw up a scale of 
allowance, which is to receive the confir- 
mation of the Treasury; but it is after 
those persons have been employed, and 
after the returns have been made, that, for 
the first time, they will learn remuneration 
is to be given to them. If that be the 
case the poor-law guardians will take 
very little trouble to employ efficient per- 
sons. According to my view, the petty 
sessions courts should in the early part of 
the year call for a return of the facts you 
require; I think, too, that the form of 
schedule might be made much less compli- 
cated than it now is. It appears to me 
sufficient if in one column you call fora 
return of the principal corn crops, and in 
a separate column for a return of the po- 
tato—because that is food for man; but if 
you get a return of carrots, turnips, mangel 
wurzel, and other green crops, you will, as 
regards such crops, have information suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes. There 
are no less than four columns of separate 
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returns of sheep, lambs, calves, &c., framed 
in such a way as in my opinion to only 
complicate the return. 1 think you should 
provide that the petty sessions court, com- 
munieating with the occupier, should get 
from him a return; and that by each petty 
sessions court an abstract of the various 
returns furnished by individuals of the dis- 
trict should be made; that this abstract so 
prepared should be sent to the Board of 
Trade, and that from the aggregate of 
those abstracts the Board of Trade should 
afford to the public the information in gross, 
without expressing the names of individual 
occupiers, whose individual returns would 
only be known to the magistrates of their 
own petty sessions district. Now, my 
Lords, it may be said that occupiers of 
land would be very unwilling to have their 
returns exposed to those magistrates, who 
would thus become acquainted with their 
available means, those magistrates being 
in some cases the landlords of those indi- 
viduals. Well, supposing the magistrate 
to be the landlord of the individual called 
upon to make the return, he is asked to 
give no information but that which the 
landlord has power, at any moment, to 
ascertain. I should hope that there are 
very few cases in which the tenant feels 
that he has any reason for concealing such 
information from his landlord; but be that 
as it may, the occupier is not by this Bill 
called upon to give any information which 
the landlord cannot obtain for himself. 
Therefore I cannot entertain the idea that 
there would be any difficulty in the way of 
the magistrates of petty sessions courts 
procuring from the farmers of their dis- 
tricts returns relating to the distribution 
of the different crops; nor in those magis- 
trates returning the acreages of the crops 
in their neighbourhood to the Board of 
Trade, and this Board drawing up a gene- 
ral statement from those returns. I can 
also see no objection to a provision re- 
quiring that the Board of Trade, in a 
limited time after this information has 
been furnished, shall, not by publica- 
tion in the ordinary way, but by sending 
those returns, or the substance of them, 
back to the various petty sessions districts, 
impart to the farming classes the informa- 
tion which they have individually contribu- 
ted. I think it would also be of consider- 
able importance, and tend to ensure a 
more complete return, if the parties en- 
gaged in collecting the information were 
provided with the returns of the previous 
year, so that by comparison they would be 
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in a better position to judge of what the 
result of the returns would be. I do not 
mean to say that any information would 
afford a perfect criterion, or that the closest 
inquiry would not be necessary. I think, 
my Lords, that in introducing these re- 
turns, the object we all have in view is to 
make them as perfect as experience will 
enable them to be made, and the more you 
enlist the feelings of the occupier in the 
objects of this measure, the more disposed 
will he be to render you his assistance in 
the making up of those returns. For this 
purpose let those returns be as simple as 
possible ; let the machinery of the Bill be 
as unobjectionable as possible; and let the 
occupier at the earliest possible period get 
a return of the information affecting the 
entire country. My Lords, I have taken 
the liberty of throwing out these sugges- 
tions before the House goes into Commit- 
tee. I have not prepared any amendments 
to the Bill; but if your Lordships approve 
of the course which I have proposed to 
the House to adopt I shall, in Committee, 
move such alterations as may carry into 
effect the suggestions which I have thrown 
out with respect to the machinery of the 
Bill, and those other matters to which I 
have directed the attention of your Lord- 
ships. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY un- 
derstood the noble Earl to approve the 
principle of the Bill, but to suggest certain 
alterations in its details. He would shortly 
state the reasons which induced him to 
prefer the machinery provided by the Bill 
to that suggested by the noble Earl. In 
the first place, they had availed themselves 
of the Poor Law machinery for the last 
two years in the counties of -York and 
Norfolk with complete success, a very small 
percentage of occupiers in those counties 
having abstained from making returns. In 
the next place, that machinery provided 
them with a central body in London—the 
Poor Law Board, composed of most effi- 
cient gentlemen, who were in direct com- 
munication with every parish in the coun- 
try, and who had the best means of know- 
ing the most proper persons to employ in 
order to obtain the information they re- 
quired. The Poor Law Board would not 
be fettered as to the means by which they 
obtained information, and if the boards of 
guardians were unwilling to furnish it they 
were empowered to obtain it from other 
persons; but he had no doubt that in 
ninety-nine cases out of 100 there would be 
no reluctance on the part of the boards of 
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guardians to lend their assistance towards 
carrying out the object of the Bill. An- 
other advantage was that in all the agri- 
cultural districts the boards of guardians 
were composed of the principal, and gene- 
rally of the most intelligent farmers in 
each parish. They would meet together, 
and having communicated with the clerk 
of the union would proceed to distribute 
the papers and collect information. He 
did not think that any other machinery 
would be attended with as many advant- 
ages as this, and he would point out some 
of the inconveniences of the machinery 
suggested by the noble Earl. There was 
no direct communication between any de- 
partment of the Government and the clerks 
of the petty sessions, and he was not sure 
that they would be much disposed to carry 
out the arrangements necessary for ob- 
taining information ; at any rate, it could 
not be obtained from them without ad- 
ditional expense. Again, if there were 
any unwillingness on the part of the far- 
mers to make these returns to their land- 
lords, surely that objection would apply 
more strongly if the returns were to be 
sent to the magistrates sitting in petty ses- 
sions, almost all of whom were landlords, 
instead of to the clerk of the union. The 
same advantages which the noble Earl 
anticipated from the transmission of the re- 
turns to the clerk of the magistrates, would 
be obtained by their transmission to the 
clerk of the union, and by him to the Poor 
Law Board who knew nothing about the 
individuals, and only sought information 
for public purposes. In many instances, 
indeed, the clerk of the union and the 
clerk of the magistrates were the same 
person. Then, as to the period for making 
the return. The noble Earl thought that 
the Ist of June was too early a period for 
the return of the first schedule. But it 
was desirable to have the return as early 
as possible, for, otherwise, no calcula- 
tion could be made upon it in time to be 
of much service to the country, and in this 
respect the example of Scotland had been 
followed. The lst of July had been found 
to be too late, but, if the 1st of June ap- 
peared to their Lordships to be too early, 
he would have no objection to substitute 
the 15th of June, or even a later day. 
He was anxious to have the returns of 
acreage made not later than the begin- 
ning of August. The noble Earl said that 
no definite period had been named in 
which these returns were to be published; 
but that was a matter of detail; and it 
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might be considered hereafter whether the 
result should be laid before Parliament in 
the form of returns, or published in the 
ordinary channels of public information, 
if Parliament should not be sitting at 
the time. All estimates of crops like 
those to be made under the Bill must 
be more or less in the nature of ap- 
proximations; yet, anything like just ap- 
proximations must be of service to the 
country; but in Scotland the estimates 
made of the crops were, upon the whole, 
a fair and accurate representation of the 
crops of that country. In each district of 
that country a portion of the crop was 
thrashed out, measured and weighed, and 
an average was struck which was accepted 
as a return of the average of the whole 
district. This afforded a fair representa- 
tion of the produce ; and something of this 
kind was proposed to be adopted in this 
country. The Poor Law Board, if Parlia- 
ment should intrust the duty to that body, 
would direct the clerks of unions to com- 
municate with some of the principal far- 
mers of the district, who would make ac- 
tual experiments of the produce of the 
union or the district, or the two or three 
parishes in question; this would give re- 
liable information whether the crop was an 
average crop or above or below an average 
in that district. With regard to the time 
to which these statistics ought to be made 
up, he thought the House could not expect 
to have them before November in each 
year. Until the harvesting was over and 
the agricultural labours of the years closed 
it would obviously be impossible for the 
farmer to give accurate information. Al- 
though, therefore, objections might be 
taken to the lateness of the date, he felt 
assured that practically no earlier date 
could be fixed. The noble Earl said that 
the second portion of the schedule was too 
diffuse and too much encumbered with de- 
tails. To the columns relating to grain 
the noble Earl had no objection, but he 
did not approve of the details relating to 
the green crops, and the numerous items 
into which they were divided. In the first 
place, he (Lord Stanley) had to answer to 
this, that the schedule was framed upon 
the course of practice which had been 
pursued in Scotland, where no difficulty 
of the nature apprehended by the noble 
Earl had been felt in practice. And 
really he was at a loss to see how the 
matter would be simplified by diminishing 
the number of columns. Whether a farmer 
set out the entire amount of his crop under 
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one heading, or whether he divided the in- 
formation by giving the quantity of each 
kind of grain and green crop, the labour 
and difficulty to him would be the same. 
So also with cattle; it was perfectly im- 
material, so far as the party making the 
returns was concerned, whether he stated 
in gross the number of beasts upon the 
farm, or whether he divided the infor- 
mation, and gave the number in each 
particular class. There were many ad- 
vantages derivable from the separate en- 
tries of the schedule, and if he were cor- 
rect in saying that the additional infor- 
mation would not impose additional trouble 
upon the farmer, it would be desirable to 
obtain it. With regard to the expenses 
incurred, the Board of Trade would specify 
the sums, and the payments that would be 
allowed would be settled beforehand. He 
thought that he had now adverted at least 
to the principal matters noticed in objec- 
tion to this measure: those points which 
he had passed by would, perhaps, be better 
dealt with when the House came to con- 
sider the Bill in Committee. 

Lorp BERNERS said, that this was a 
question of great importance, for it was 
impossible to over-estimate the utility of a 
good system of agricultural statistics. But 
in order to make the measure of national 
importance they ought to render it as little 
objectionable to individuals as_ possible. 
They must conciliate the farmers, and 
make the schedules as simple as _ possible. 
If the farmers were impressed with any 
fears or prejudices upon the subject it was 
the duty of Parliament toallay them. The 
farmers did not object to make those re- 
turns, but they feared that when made 
they might get into improper hands and 
be used against them. Now, by a little 
timely precaution it would be easy to pre- 
vent the possibility of the returns being so 
used, They should show the farmers that 
it was for their own good that those re- 
turns should be made as accurately as pos- 
sible; but, then, in order to disabuse the 
farmers of their prejudices the names of 
the individuals making those returns should 
not be published or made known out of 
their own respective parishes. He (Lord 
Berners) did not think it was necessary 
that the Poor Law Board should be made 
use of at all to procure this information. 
Under proper arrangements he did not 
think there would be any difficulty in ob- 
taining this information. Another point 
to be borne in mind was this—that the 
returns should be published in time to be 
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useful, not to the speculator for whose 
benefit they were not intended, but to the 
agriculturist, whose advantage was the 
legitimate object of this legislation. For 
this purpose in the second clause he would 
propose an amendment, providing that at 
the earliest possible period information 
should be given by the corn inspectors. 
He would also propose an amendment in 
the seventh clause. There ought to be a 
great difference made between the sins of 
omission and of commission, so that theman 
who was proved to have wilfully refused to 
furnish the information referred to should 
alone be subjected to a penalty. He could 
not resume his seat without expressing his 
satisfaction at the great improvement—- 
both in education and in general tone of 
thought and feeling—which had taken 
place in the farmers of Great Britain within 
the past few years; an improvement which 
was one of the most gratifying features of 
the present age. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE agreed 
in thinking that agricultural statistics were 
most valuable; but he feared that when 
the Bill came to be put into operation 
great difficulties would arise. No doubt 


it would be very useful to the country to 
get a good series of agricultural statistics, 


but he doubted if the manner in which the 
statistics would be got at through the pre- 
sent Bill would add much to the knowledge 
which we already possessed upon the sub- 
ject. Certainly nothing could be of more 
use than accurate statistics ; at the same 
time nothing could be of less use than in- 
accurate ones. We might obtain informa- 
tion as to the average sown, and as to the 
quantity of corn produced, but the most 
important part of the subject was the yield 
of corn; but on that we had no means pro- 
posed of obtaining any information. Be- 
yond doubt, the Bill was unpopular with 
the farmers, and therefore, they would do 
nothing to aid the Government, and if they 
were disposed to elude giving the informa- 
tion required by the Bill, they could easily 
do it; they could refuse to thrash out the 
wheat until the period for making the re- 
turns had passed, and only thrash out their 
barley. Even if we were successful in ob- 
taining the information, all depended on the 
period at which it was obtained—it would 
be obtained at a time which would be of 
no service to the small farmers—the little 
men who cannot reserve their stock ; while 
those who would profit would be great men 
who could reserve it. The farmers would 
ask why they were subjected to the visits 
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of inspectors, who came to take account of 
their stock. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY: 
There is no such power given by the Bill. 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE: Then 
the Bill would be useless; and he would 
put it to the House whether it was worth 
while to excite the public mind for a use- 
less object? There really appeared so 
much difficulty in obtaining the results 
required, and so much irritation would be 
produced by it, that it might be doubted 
if it was worth while to open the question, 
and harass the feelings of the farmers for 
so uncertain a benefit. He did not under- 
stand what his noble Friend meant when 
he praised the arrangement of the Bill in 
entrusting the duties to the clerk of the 
Poor Law Board. He (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke) could understand how the members 
of the board of guardians—many of whom 
were farmers and practical men, could 
manage the business of the Bill—but if the 
duty was to be entrusted to the clerk of 
the union, he thought it might be given to 
much more competent persons. He would 
approve of a Bill which should facilitate 
the obtaining correct statistics of the area 
laid down to wheat and barley; but the 
present measure would fail in providing 
such statistics as would be useful to the 
country. 

Eart GREY believed that all were 
agreed upon the great importance of ob- 
taining, if possible, accurate agricultural 
statistics. That being so, he thought the 
wisest course for the House to pursue 
would be to accept the present Bill; for 
he felt confident the Government would 
exercise the powers it would confer upon 
them in a manner most likely to lead to 
the result which all desired, and it would 
be for the House, after that had been 
done, to judge whether the objects which 
they had in view had been attained. No 
doubt it was difficult to foresee exactly how 
the proposed plan would really work ; but 
such an uncertainty was the necessary ac- 
companiment of legislation in any new 
direction. It was only just to say that it 
appeared to him that the plan proposed by 
the Government was, upon the whole, the 
best that could be devised. The plan of en- 
deavouring to obtain agricultural statisties 
through the agency of the Poor Law Board 
had been already tried, and in two counties 
with considerable suecess. It had no doubt 
failed in other places, not, however, from 
any defect in the Board as a portion of the 
machinery for collecting the returns, but 
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on account of there being no compulsory 
power in the Government enabling them 
peremptorily to require that returns should 
be made by unwilling persons. Such was 
the state of things which had been found 
to exist by the Committee of that House 
who had inquired into this matter, and that 
body thereupon came to the conclusion that 
with the grant of compulsory powers in the 
Executive all difficulty would end. That 
he believed to be the proper course to pur- 
sue, and would be acting upon the principle 
already applied, adopting the same ma- 
chinery which had been successfully em- 
ployed, but supplying the want of power 
which had induced a failure of success in 
some counties. The Government had, 
moreover, not only the theoretical opinion 
of a Committee of that House, but they 
had also the benefit of practical experience 
in Scotland, where satisfactory returns had 
been obtained. The President of the Board 
of Trade had truly said that the Poor Law 
Board, being already in official communica- 
tion with every union in the country, en- 
joyed facilities for transacting this business 
which no other department would possess, 
and therefore it was advisable, in the first 
instance at least, to employ that agency. 
He might, perhaps, have felt inclined to 
suggest some other machinery, but their 
Lordships must bear in mind that the Go- 
vernment were making use of an existing 
system which had been found generally 
successful, and had failed in individual 
instances, from a specific cause which the 
present Bill was adapted to remedy ; and, 
therefore, he thought it most prudent, at 
present, to persevere in that course. There 
could be no doubt that as the Government 
intended to obtain from Parliament the 
means of paying for collecting the infor- 
mation which it desired, there would be no 
difficulty in procuring it. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Hardwicke) seemed to think 
that it would be impossible to obtain any 
return as to the yield of grain. He (Earl 
Grey) thought that the noble Earl took an 
exaggerated view of the difficulties attend- 
ing that portion of the subject; but, even 
granting his objection to the fullest extent, 
by admitting that no return at all of the 
yield would be furnished, a return of aere- 
age alone would be well worth the passing 
of this Bill. The Bill contained no power 
to compel farmers to thrash out their corn, 
but it had been found in Scotland that 
through voluntary agency a very fair esti- 
mate of the average produce in each county 
could be obtained. It was true that such 
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estimates could be framed now, and were 
actually obtained by speculators for their 
own guidance and benefit; but speculators 
kept that information to themselves, while 
the Government would publish it to the 
whole world, for the advantage of the 
farmers as well as of others. The noble 
Earl wanted to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to enter a farmer’s land and 
thrash his corn, if he declined doing it 
himself. If the noble Earl had looked 
through the Bill he would have seen that 
no power for such a purpose was contained 
in it. But then it had been said such 
information would come too late, that far- 
mers sold generally at an early period, and 
that statistics published in the middle of 
November would be of no benefit to them. 
In reply to that observation, he would aay, 
in the first place, that, however desirable 
an earlier publication of returns might be, 
it was simply impossible. He would also 
state his opinion that it was unadvisable 
for farmers to combine the two separate 
trades of corn-dealers and producers. He 
knew himself of two agriculturists in 
Northumberland who had realised large 
fortunes, and who had always acted upon 
the rule of selling their produce directly 
it was ready at the market price of the 
day, and that plan they had found more 
profitable in the end than any attempt at 
combining the pursuits of producers and 
dealers would have been. But did it follow 
that accurate statistics published so late 
would be of no value to the farmer? If 
there were not such statistics the large 
speculators were able to create false im- 
pressions as to the prospects of the coun- 
try, and to knock down the markets at the 
time when the farmer would be obliged to 
sell, and thus operate to the disadvantage 
alike of the farmer and the consumer. It 
was for the interest both of the farmer and 
of the consumer that the real state of the 
country should be known, which would 
place all dealers upon the same footing, 
and, in the long run, tend to equalise 
prices as far as they could be equalised. 
For those reasons he thought the House 
would act injudiciously if it attempted to 
make any serious alterations in the Bill 
now before it. The Bill certainly did give 
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a large discretionary power to the Govern- 
ment, but he believed that it could have 
no interest adverse to the agriculturists, 
and he was of opinion it would be best to 
leave to the Government the responsibility 
of exercising those powers in the mode they 
thought to be most conducive to success. 
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Tue Eart or MALMESBURY entirely 
concurred with the noble Earl in the im- 
portance of procuring correct statistics in 
respect to agricultural produce, and he 
thought that large powers should be given 
to the Government in order to enable them 
to obtain that information. But it was 
not the Government to whom those powers 
were given by the present Bill—it was to 
the Poor Law Board. And when they 
were told that the Government should 
have complete power from the beginning 
to the end, in carrying out the object 
of this Bill, his noble Friend opposite said 
that such power should be given to the 
Poor Law Board, which was sitting in 
London, and was presided over by a most 
able and intelligent man. , 

Lorv STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 
Yes, that distinguished functionary would 
be responsible. 

Tue Earn or MALMESBURY: No 
doubt ; but he confessed he could not see 
how the Poor Law Board was in any way 
superior to the Board of Trade in this re- 
spect. Although “the matter would be 
ultimately referred to the Board of Trade 
it was proposed that the Poor Law Board 
should take the initiative under this Bill. 
When the noble Earl who spoke last re- 
ferred to the case of Scotland as an argu- 
ment in favour of passing this Bill un- 
altered, he should recollect that the ma- 
chinery adopted in Scotland was totally 
different from that proposed by this mea- 
sure. The machinery in Scotland was of 
a voluntary character. There was no 
Poor Law Board in that country. The 
inquiry in Scotland had hitherto been con- 
ducted by a Gentleman at the head of the 
Agricultural Society there, and the inquiry 
would not have succeeded there but that 
the gentleman alluded to was characterised 
by a most conciliatory demeanour, and 
was generally popular. He hoped the 
noble Lord would give them some more 
distinct information as to the publication 
of the returns, which should not be made 
dependent upon their presentation to Par- 
liament, as Parliament might not be sitting 
at the period of their completion. But 
what he wished most emphatically to point 
out was, that in his opinion the Bill would 
work much more satisfactorily if the in- 
quiries under it were confined to the first 
investigation—namely, the breadth of land 
sown, with each particular crop. Upon 
that point exact information could be ob- 
tained ; but he defied any one to arrive at 
accurate results with reference to the 
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yield of each crop, while the very attempt | 
to do so was likely to excite the jealous 
susceptibility of the farmers, besides add- | 
ing very much to the expense of the) 


investigation. 


ably more than what their Lordships were 
inclined to suppose ; certainly they would 
be more than doubled if an effort were | 
made to ascertain anything beyond the 
acreage sown. 


Tue Earn or HARROWBY said, he 


appreciated more highly the common sense | 


of the farmers than to suppose that they | 
would withhold information which, if 
rightly understood, must be for their own 
advantage. He agreed with the noble 
Earl that the only point on which perfect 
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Indeed, he thought the) 
expenses under the Bill would be consider- | 
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forming their Lordships that Mr. M‘Cul- 
| loch complained very much of the manner 
in which his agricultural returns had been 
referred to by the noble Lord the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, when intro- 
ducing this measure to their Lordships, 
He felt that he had been a great deal mis- 
represented; and he (Lord Overstone) 
thought that it was important to the cha- 
| raeter of the works of that able political 
economist that the misstatements of the 
noble Lord should not pass unchallenged. 
He believed the noble Lord had received a 
| communication from Mr. M*Culloch on the 
subject, which, of course, he would be 
willing to lay before their Lordships. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, it was quite true that he had received 








accuracy was attainable was the acreage ; | a letter from Mr. M‘Culloch, complaining 
but that would give no idea of the produce | of what he termed certain inaccuracies, 
of that acreage, which was the only point | relative to his work on statistics, in the 
on which information would be of any ad-/| speech made by him when introducing the 
vantage. A good deal had been said | present measure. Now, he denied “that 
about the irritation which the farmers | there were any inaccuracies in the state- 
would feel at this interference with their! ment made by him relative to Mr. M‘Cul- 
affairs. He regarded such a notion as!/loch’s work. What he had done was 
quite groundless. The manner in which | simply to read to their Lordships certain 
it was proposed to work the Bill could! agricultural statistics as to Seoiland and 


offend no one. He depended on the com- 
mon sense of the farmers, and could not | 
think them so absurd as to refuse to 
thrash their wheat merely for the purpose 
of withholding information from the coun- 
try ; nor that, for mere purposes of spite, 
they would adopt a course which would 
take money out of their pockets. All that 
was required and all that the Bill proposed 


to do was to ascertain the average produce | 
of the whole district ; no statement would | 
be made to the public of the produce of | 


any particular farm. The course which it 
was proposed to pursue had been marked 


out by a Committee of that House, upon | 


whose recommendation the Bill was found- 
ed, with the sole difference that the Com- 
mittee recommended that the manage- 
ment should be entrusted to the Poor Law 
Board, in conjunction with the Board of 
Trade, while the Bill gave the manage- 
ment to the Poor Law Board itself. He 
did not think it advisable to transfer the 
machinery of working the proceedings 
from those accustomed to it to others. 


There were matters of detail which might ' 


require to be amended, and when that was 
done he hoped the Bill would prove of 
essential service to the interests of the 
country. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, he could not | 
allow the opportunity to pass without in- 
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| Ireland, given by Mr. M‘Culloch, and to 
compare them with the results obtained by 
‘the Highland Society in Scotland and the 
police investigation in Ireland, with a view 
of showing how great was the discrepancy 
between the two, and thus point out the 
necessity existing for obtaining reliable 
information. As to the effect which his 
statement might have upon the general 
authority of Mr. M‘Culloch’s works, he 
certainly differed from the noble Lord. 
The point complained of by Mr. M‘Culloch 
was, that when speaking of the extent of 
ground under potatoes in Ireland, he (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) had, quoting Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s estimate as 2,000,000 acres 
and return of the police as under 300,000 
acres, omitted to state that the former cal- 
culation was made in the years previous to 
the famine, while that of the police was 
| during its operation and in the years sub- 
sequent. Now, he was perfectly ready to 
admit that that was a consideration which 
}ought to be kept in mind in looking into 
‘the question, and in omitting to do so 
he might have been induced to draw a 
wrong inference, but he could not allow 
that he had inaccurately quoted Mr. 
M‘Culloch. In fact, even when quoting 
| the passage he stated that it was an inac- 
curacy for which Mr. M‘Culloch could not 
be held responsible, owing to the absence 
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of all authentic information on the subject. 
His only object in alluding to the these 
returns was, to show that if inaccuracies of 
such an extent existed in a work of such 
great authority as Mr. M‘Culloch’s, it was 
all the more necessary that some reliable 
means should be resorted to to obtain real 
statistics of our agricultural produce. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that Mr. 
M‘Calloch’s works were of great authority 
and ought not lightly to be misrepresented. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY: I 
repeat I did not misrepresent Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch. I simply quoted his facts and his 
figures, and quoted them accurately. 

Eart GREY thought it was only fair to 
Mr. M‘Culloch to state that his estimate 
had been put forward in the absence of all 
reliable information. The object of the 
noble Lord (Lord Stanley of Alderley) was 
to show the necessity of resorting to some 
means of obtaining authentic statistics. 
Mr. M‘Culloch had done all that was in his 
power to make his book correct, but he 
could do no more. 

Tne Eart or STRADBROKE said, he 
could not believe that the English farmers 
were less englightened than those of Scot- 
land. In Scotland a similar measure had 
been most sucessful under the voluntary ex- 
ertion of the farmers, and he felt that if a 
Bill of this sort should pass, the good feel- 
ing of the farmers of England would lead 
them to facilitate a return being made of the 
utmost value. He hoped the machinery of 
the Bill would be left in the hands of the 
Poor Law Board and Guardians. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that he did doubt the zeal and activity of 
the Poor Law Board, but it was unfortu- 
nately very unpopular—even with the 
Board of Guardians, which acted under it. 
On that account to commit any portion of 
the working of this measure to the Poor 
Law Board would make it unpopular and 
create resistance where otherwise none 
would be made. The Bill, after all, only 
gave voluntary action to the Board of Guar- 
dians; in fact it could not use compul- 
sion towards the guardians, or oblige men 
elected for one purpose to act for another 
and a totally different one. Individual 
farmers could not be expected to go 
round—first, leaving papers at the doors 
of all their neighbours, and afterwards 
calling for them ; still less could they be 
induced to act as spies upon their neigh- 
bours. After all, there was no necessity 
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for using the Poor Law Board and Board 
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of Guardians ; the Board of Trade would 
have equal facilities for procuring returns. 
All that need be done was to get the rate- 
books and ascertain from them what far- 
mers occupied land above two acres, and 
to send them the -papers to be filled up. 
They did not want the guardians for this 
purpose. He objected to the difficulty of 
preserving the necessary secrecy if the 
papers passed through the hands of the 
guardians, and unfair uses might be made 
of information so obtained. He thought 
that the machinery of the Post Office might 
be employed to send back the papers after 
they had been filled up, and thus secrecy 
would be preserved. He was not one of 
those who were impressed with the opinion 
that any very great value could be attached 
to the information that would be obtained 
from this measure even if it were success- 
ful. The returns would be so deficient 
that it would not be safe to act upon them. 
If, however, Parliament determined upon 
obtaining a complete acreage account of 
the cultivation and of the produce of the 
country, it must be placed in hands that 
would have some chance of rendering it 
successful. If Government adhered to the 
provisions of the Bill, and introduced the 
Poor Law Board for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the information, they would do the 
best they could to defeat their own mea- 
sure. There could be no object in em- 
ploying both the Poor Law Board and the 
Board of Trade for the same purpose, and, 
as far as he was concerned, he decidedly 
preferred the Board of Trade. 

Motion agreed to, Touse in Committee 
accordingly. 

On Clause 1, 

Tue Eart or DERBY concurred in the 
objection to the existence of a divided au- 
thority in reference to the collection of the 
information, and thought the duties under 
the Bill had better be confined to the 
Board of Trade, excluding the Pour Law 
Board. He, therefore, proposed in the 
first clause to omit the words ‘‘ Poor Law 
Board,’’ and insert instead, ‘*‘ The Board of 
Trade.” 

Lorp FEVERSHAM said, he highly ap- 
proved of the Bill, and thought it would 
disarm opposition and secure the confidence 
of the country generally, if the alteration 
suggested were agreed to. There was a 
strong feeling throughout the country 
against entrusting the management of this 
business to the Poor Law Board. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
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he must resist the Amendment. He wish- 
ed to employ the Poor Law Board, because 
upon previous occasions it had been tried 
with great success. Besides, the whole 
matter had been maturely considered by a 
Committee of their Lordships’ House, who 
had unanimously recommended the em- 
ployment of that machinery. In the Poor 
Law Board they had an efficient staff with- 
out any considerable trouble or expense, 
and a prompt system of communication be- 
tween one part of the country and another. 

Lorp BERNERS, as a Member of the 
Committee, begged to say that it was one 
of the last days of the sitting when that 
portion of the clause was agreed upon. It 
was in evidence that the Poor Law officers 
would be the most objectionable persons 
that could be employed in the business, 
and that if relieving officers were employ- 
ed in collecting the statistics, the greatest 
jealousy would be excited amongst the 
farmers. 

Tue Marquess or BATH supported the 
Amendment. 

Their Lordships divided: —Content 18 ; 
Not Content 13: Majority 5. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2, providing for the arrange- 
ment and publication of abstracts of the 
returns. 

Tue Eart or DERBY complained that 
no mention was made of the time within 
which the abstracts were to be given to 
the public by the Board of Trade. 

THe Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
thought the best plan would be to publish 
the returns from time to time as far as 
they went. If, however, the returns were 
confined to those provided for by the clause, 
they would not secure the object proposed. 
A large portion of the corn consumed in 
the three kingdoms was now imported from 
abroad, and unless means were taken to 
obtain returns of the supplies in foreign 
ports, these agricultural statistics would 
be of little use to the farmer. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
the farmers could always derive informa- 
tion as to the quantity of corn imported 
from the monthly returns of the Board of 
Trade. The returns under this Act would 
always be made public as soon as possible, 
and although it was not desirable to fix any 
particular day, he thought it would cer- 
tainly be published within two months of 
the Ist of July. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY sug- 
gested a limit of two months. 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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Tue Eart or DERBY proposed to in- 
sert words to the effect that the returns 
should be made public on or before the 1st 
of September. 

Upon the suggestion of the Marquess of 
Satispury, the words, ‘‘ not later than the 
lst of September” were inserted in the 
clause. 

Lorp BERNERS suggested that the 
returns should be sent to the clerk of the 
market of every market town. 

Tue Eart or DERBY hoped that some 
more effectual mode of publication than 
by advertisement in the London Gazette 
would be adopted. He also suggested 
the propriety of adding comparative re- 
turns of the previous, or of several previ- 
ous years, which would really be of great 
value. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. Clauses 
3 to 6, agreed to. 

Clause 7, which provides that any occu- 
pier neglecting to make a return, ‘* by in- 
serting truly the particulars of information 
therein specified and described,’’ may be 
examined as to the particulars before a 
justice, or may be compelled to pay the 
expense of obtaining the information. 

Tue Earn or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the provisions of this clause were very im- 
portant. He gathered from them that the 
person who collected these returns would 
have to read them—otherwise, of course, 
he could not act upon the clause. This 
would provoke an immense deal of jealousy 
on the part of the farmers. The relieving 
officer or the poor law guardian was to be 
the only person who could proceed before 
the magistrate against a defaulter. That 
could not work. Secrecy was essential to 
the success of this measure, and their 
Lordships were now legislating in favour of 
publicity. They might depend upon it 
that there would be a passive resistance 
to the system it was now proposed to in- 
troduce. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that of course the collector must ascertain 
whether the return was properly filled up. 
It might be improperly filled up, or sealed 
and not filled up at all. He could not 
think that there would be ‘much difficulty 
in this case, or that a farmer would have 
any objection to a collector seeing the 
number of acres that he had under culti- 
vation. 

Tue Eant or ELLENBOROUGH could 
not see why, when the proper paper had 
been delivered, they could not be sent up 
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to London direct, and the authorities here 
could take proceedings if the returns were 
incorrect. 

Tue Eart or STRADBROKE did not 
share in the apprehension of the noble 
Earl, as all farmers knew how their neigh- 
bours’ land was cultivated. 

Tue Marquess or BATH drew atten- 
tion to the fine of 20s. imposed by this 
clause upon farmers not filling up the re- 
turns, which fine was to be paid to the col- 
lector for his trouble and expenses. In 
the 9th clause, the same description of 
offence was visited by a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 40s. Were those fines to be con- 
current and cumulative at the option of 
the collector ? 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH ob- 
served, that under the 9th clause a penalty 
of 40s. could be inflicted upon any farmer 
not filling up a return, and a similar 
penalty for not returning the paper so 
filled up, thus making, with the 20s. to be 
paid to the collector, a total fine of £5, 
which, to small farmers, was a sum of 
great importance. 

Lord STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, it certainly was not intended the 
penalties should be cumulative; and as 
there was a doubt upon the clauses as they 
stood, he would consider the matter before 
bringing up the report, and, if necessary, 
propose some alterations in them. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 8, 9, 10, 11, agreed to, with 
verbal Amendments. 

On Clause 12, relating to the allowances 
and expenses for making the returns and 
estimates required by the Act, 

Tue Ear, or ELLENBOROUGH said, 


his impression was, that the expense at- 


tending the collection of the returns would | 


The noble Lord the Pre- | 


| ground which lies between Downing Street on the 


be very great. 
sident of the Board of Trade had spoken of 
£20,000, but he apprehended that was a 
very rough estimate indeed. He remem- 
bered the expense attending what might 
be called the enumeration of the people, 


and he thought the expense attending the | 
present Bill would not be much less than | 


£100,000 a year. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 


stated that, according to the estimate he | 


had been able to make, the cost for pre- 


paring the documents required would not | 


exceed £25,000 a year. 
Clause agreed to; as were also the re- 
maining clauses of the Bill. 
Report to be received on Monday next. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 
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Minutes.] New Writ.—For Chippenham, v. 
Joseph Neeld, esq., deceased. 

Pvusuic Bitts.—2° Public Works ; Public Works 
(Ireland). 


THE NEW WAR OFFICE—QUESTION, 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, he would beg 
to ask the right hon. Baronet the First 
Commissioner of Works whether it was 
the intention of Government to erect a 
new War Office in Pall Mall ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL in reply said, 
that a short time ago he received a com- 
munication from the War Department, 
stating that they desired to have a new 
building erected in Pall Mall, on the site 
of the present Buckingham House and 
some houses between that mansion and 
the Ordnance Office. Remembering what 
occurred in that House last year, he 
though it better to communicate with the 
Treasury upon the matter; and, as it 
showed his views upon the subject, which 
had been sanctioned by the Government, 
he would read an extract from his letter. 
In that letter he said~ 


“T desire, however, to call your Lordships’ at- 
tention to the following fact. When a Vote was 
proposed last year of £90,000 for new public 
offices in Downing Street the House was of opinion 
that it would be desirable to have a much larger 
plan for new Offices than that which was then 
proposed, and that all the public departments 
should be concentrated as much as possible, and 
instead of voting £90,000 the amount was re- 
duced to £40,000, on the understanding that 
£30,000 should be expended in the purchase of 
the site then proposed to be taken, and £10,000 
in such repairs as were absolutely necessary in 
the existing Offices, which were considered to be 
in a very bad condition. I am quite prepared to 
lay before Parliament a plan for taking all the 


north and Great George Street on the South, and 
Parliament Street on the east and St. James’s 
Park on the west, if your Lordships should ap- 
prove my so doing. But this ground can only be 
obtained in the usual way—by notices given in 
the autumn, and a Bill in the House in the 
spring.”’ 


The point suggested for the consideration 
of their Lordships was whether the wants 
of the War Department were urgent, or 
might stand over until this concentration 


of Offices could be carried out. In case 
of the wants being urgent, he suggested 
the propriety of obtaining a surrender of 
the lease of Montague House and _ its 
grounds from the Duke of Buccleuch; 
and he concluded his letter with an ex- 
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pression of his opinion that the proposed 
site in Pall Mall was too contracted, and 
that it was most desirable to concentrate 
all the departments as much as possible 
in one part of the metropolis, which 
should not be far from the Houses of Par- 


liament. The course which he was now 
prepared to take was, in a short time to 
move for a Select Committee to consider 
the expediency of obtaining a site for the 
concentration of the Public Offices in the 
neighbourhood of Downing Street. If the 
Committee should recommend, and the 
House should sanction such a plan, he 
should then be prepared to give notice in 
the autumn for the purpose of acquiring 
the property by means of an Act of Par- 
liament. He should further propose that, 
as the buildings to be erected would be of 
a national character, the competition for 
their design should be thrown open to the 
architects not only of England but of the 
whole world, in order that we might at 
last have some public building worthy of 
the metropolis. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY STATUTES— 
QUESTION, 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to put a question to the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary relative to a 
subject which had been recently before the 
House in connection with the new Statutes 
of the Oxford Colleges—namely, whether 
the designs of the founder should be so 
far respected as that pecuniary circum- 
stances should be treated as an element in 
the election of candidates for fellowships. 
He wished to know if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had received any information of 
the fact that a very stong memorial, sign- 
ed by 106 residents in the University of 
Oxford, including among them some of the 
heads of houses, had been presented to 
the University Commission, setting forth 
the views of the memorialists with refer- 
ence to that subject? If the right hon. 
Gentleman was not yet aware of the fact, 
he (Sir J. Pakington) could state that a 
memorial of that sort had been presented 
to the Commission. He would therefore 
thank the right hon. Gentleman to inform 
him whether he was willing to adopt such 
measures as should ensure to the memo- 
rial the consideration of the Committee of 
Privy Council which he had stated on a 
previous occasion should be appointed to 
consider this and other questions raised by 
the new statutes ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had not 
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received any information with regard to 
the presentation of such a memorial to the 
University Commissioners. A preliminary 
meeting of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil, to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded, was held on Wednesday last to 
take those statutes into consideration. He 
himself was unable to attend on the occa~ 
sion in consequence of his presence being 
required in that House; but at that meet- 
ing arrangements were made with regard 
to the future course of business and the 
means which were to be taken for allowing 
parties who had entertained objections to 
the statutes to appear before the Com- 
mittee. There could be no doubt that 
the memorial referred to would be con- 
sidered by the Commissioners. 

In answer to another question by Sir 
JOHN PAKINGTON, 

Sm GEORGE GREY said that the 
proper course for persons to pursue who 
objected to the new statutes, was, he ap- 
prehended, to memorialise the Queen in 
Council, after which their memorials would 
be referred to the Committee. 


LAMPETER COLLEGE—QUESTION. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether it was his in- 
tention to bring in a Bill to repeal the 
clause in the Act of the 16 & 17 of Her 
present Majesty which authorised the re- 
moval of St. David’s College from Lam- 
peter to Brecon, under the sanction of 
Her Majesty, advised thereto by the Privy 
Council; and if not, whether such sanc- 
tion would be withheld, in compliance with 
the prayer in the numerous petitions pre- 
sented on the subject ? 

Stmr GEORGE GREY said, it was not 
the intention of the Government to propose 
a Bill for the repeal of the clause by which 
it was in the power of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, if they thought it expe- 
dient to do so, to remove the College from 
Lampeter to Brecon. He might state, 
however, that he had received many me- 
morials against the removal, which would 
be transmitted to the Privy Council Office, 
for it was there the question would be en- 
tertaincd. But he was informed that there 
was no scheme for the Privy Council for 
the removal of the College; and upon in- 
quiry of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
he learned that no proposition of that sort 
had been submitted to them. At all 
events, no final decision would be come to 
upon the subject of removal without giv- 
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ing the parties who had forwarded me- 
morials against it an opportunity of urging 
and explaining their objections. 


TRAFFIC IN GIRLS TO HAMBURG, 

On the Motion that the House, at its 
rising, adjourn to Monday, 

Mr. HILDYARD said, that, pursuant 
to notice, he would beg to call attention to 
the case of Susannah Evans, a girl of six- 
teen years of age, who was inveigled away 
by a Belgian procuress, and conveyed, 
with some others, to Hamburg for the 
purpose of prostitution. Colonel Hodges, 
the British Consul, had stated that there 
was a systematic business carried on in 
that city of importing young girls from 
this country for immoral purposes, and 
that he was powerless, without the inter- 
vention of his Government, in interposing 
any obstacle to the practice. He (Mr. 
Hildyard) was aware that the subject was 
surrounded with peculiar difficulties, and his 
object in drawing attention to it was not to 
embarrass, but rather to aid, the Govern- 
ment in efforts which he was sure they were 
anxious to make to put a stop to so revolt- 
ing a traffic. It appeared that the munici- 
pal authorities of Hamburg had taken pros- 
titution under their especial control, and 
derived no inconsiderable revenue from it, 
it being the practice to compel every unhap- 
py being who entered upon that wretched 
calling to pay to the municipality of that 
city a sum equivalent, in British money, to 
£7 10s. a year. On this proceeding he 
would not animadvert further than to say 
that if a State thought proper to take so 
abominable a traffic under its supervision, 
and to levy a tax from such a source, other 
Governments had a right to demand that 
such police regulations should be adopted 
as would secure the impossibility of a 
young and innocent foreigner, such as 
this girl appeared to be, being consigned, 
against her will, to the miserable and de- 
grading position to which the wretches 
who had attempted to decoy her desired 
that she should be reduced. He was in- 
formed that the woman who decoyed her 
away was known to the captain of the 
steamer in which the girls were taken to 
Hamburg, and also to the police of this 
country ; and he was sure, now that the 
question had been brought to the notice of 
the right hon. Baronet, that he would take 
steps to ascertain whether the law could 
not be put in force in some way or other to 
impede and obstruct, if not altogether to 
put an end to, a traffic so disgraceful to 
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any Christian country. The question he 
had to ask the right hon. Baronet was, 
whether the attention of the Government 
had been directed to the case of Susannah 
Evans, a girl of sixteen years of age, con- 
veyed to Hamburg for the purpose of pros- 
titution ; and whether, in consequence 
of the disclosures elicited in the investiga- 
tion of that case before Sir Robert Carden, 
any correspondence had taken place be- 
tween the Foreign Secretary and Colonel 
Hodges, the British Consul at Hamburg ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have, as a matter of 
course, had their attention directed to the 
ease to which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s question refers, by the publicity 
given to the circumstances attending it in 
the proceedings at the City Police Courts. 
A despatch has also been received from 
Colonel Hodges, the British Consul at 
Hamburg, ‘addressed to my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
giving an account of the case in question, 
and other similar cases, which have come 
under his notice; and, from his statement, 
it appears that an extensive traffic is now 
going on between the ports of London and 
Hull and the port of Hamburg in this way. 
Colonel Hodges’ letter to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs was transmitted 
to me, in order that an investigation might 
be instituted into the matter, and I have 
accordingly placed myself in communica- 
tion with the Mayors of Liverpool and 
Hull, the Lord Mayor of London, and the 
chief officers of the metropolitan police, 
directing them to take measures which 
will, I hope, obstruct, if not altogether 
prevent, the disreputable traffic. 


Management Act. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT 
ACT. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
ask the hon. and learned Attorney General 
whether he intended to proceed with the 
Bill to amend the Metropolis Local Man- 
agement Act; and, if not, to ask the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) what 
means he intended to adopt to remove the 
difficulty caused by conflicting opinions 
among eminent lawyers respecting the pro- 
visions in the said Act as regarded the elec- 
tion of parish officers? The clear under- 
standing was to leave the election of the 
churchwardens, overseers, and guardians 
in the hands of the ratepayers, and not to 
delegate that power to the new vestries ; 
but the way in which the clauses had been 
drawn had ted to a difference of opinion, the 
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result of which had been in several pa- 
rishes double elections. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he would, 
in the absence of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General, answer both 
questions. His hon. and learned Friend 
had, upon the representations of certain 
Members of that House, introduced a Bill 
to amend the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, but great objection was taken 
to it, and it was not, therefore, his inten- 
tion to proceed with it. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Williams) then asked him to take 
steps to remove the difficulties which had 
arisen in consequence of the conflicting 
opinions as to the intention of the Act 
with reference to the election of parochial 
officers. Now, his hon. Friend said that it 
was not intended to supersede the old ves- 
tries ; but when the Metropolis Local Man- 
agement Bill was before the House, he (Sir 
B. Hall) brought up a clause, copied from 
the Act of Parliament known as ‘+ Hob- 
house’s Act,”’ for the purpose of super- 
seding the old vestries, which was sup- 
ported by his hon. Friend. When he was 
asked if he had done anything to destroy 
the local authorities, he replied that he 
hoped not, as he had taken the clause 
from an Act which had existed for 
many years. Lawyers, however, differed 
on the point whether the functions of the 
old vestries had been handed over to the 
new ones or not. In his opinion they 
were, and he thought that no Bill was 
required to settle the point. He thought 
the best course to be pursued was, that a 
good case should be made out by a parish, 
which could be taken, by means of an 
amicable suit, before the courts of law, so 
as to obtain the opinion of the Judges on 
the question ; and if it was decided that 
the object intended was not carried, he 
would bring in a Bill declaratory of the 
law. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the ob- 
ject of the Bill, which, in the first instance, 
had been hurried forward with the utmost 
precipitation, but which they were now 
told the Attorney General intended to 
abandon, was avowedly to prevent litiga- 
tion, but the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall) now appeared as the advocate of 
litigation, and recommended parishes to 
appeal to the Queen’s Bench in order to 
ascertain how the law was to be construed. 
There were in the metropolis some eight 
or ten parishes possessing ancient privi- 
leges which they highly valued, and which 
they were not prepared to sacrifice without 
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resistance, and among those parishes were 
three in the borough he represented— 
namely, St. James’s, Clerkenwell, St. 
Luke’s, and Stoke Newington. He had, 
therefore, given notice that, on the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Bill, he 
would move that it be referred to a Se- 
lect Committee, in order that inquiry might 
be made into the ancient and valued rights 
of certain parishes relating to the affairs 
of the Church and the management of the 
poor, with the view of ascertaining whe- 
ther those rights were interfered with or 
not by the Metropolis Local Management 
Act. He must say he thought that Act 
had been passed under false pretences, for 
the House had been assured by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir B. Hall) that the select 
vestries would be appointed merely for 
sanitary purposes. In the parish of St. 
Luke, the annual parochial expenditure 
was above £40,000 ; and in the parish of 
St. James there were 6,000 ratepayers, 
who not only elected their own officers, 
and managed the affairs of the poor, but 
who also appointed the rector of the pa- 
rish, Were those powers, then, to be 
taken out of the hands of the ratepayers, 
and vested in some thirty or forty gen- 
tlemen? He remembered the right 
hon. Baronet said, when the measure 
was under discussion, that it was not in- 
tended to interfere with questions relating 
to the Church or to the poor, and that the 
object of the measure was to carry out 
certain sanitary schemes; but now the 
right hon. Baronet turned round and said 
to the parishes, ‘‘ You may go to law if 
you like.” If he (Mr. Duncombe) had 
been aware of the real nature of the mea- 
sure, which was most deservedly unpopu- 
lar, he would have given it all the opposi- 
tion in his power. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
did not mean to abandon his Bill for 
amending the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, but it would of course be for 
the House to determine whether the Order 
for that Bill should be discharged or not ; 
and if a Motion should be made for dis- 
charging the Order, he (Mr. Duncombe) 
would propose the Amendment to which he 
Although the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir B. Hall)—who, before he 
took office, professed to be a supporter of 
the principle of local self-government, and 
who dared not express before the electors 
of Marylebone the opinions which he ex- 
pressed in that House—had told them that 
the Bill would be withdrawn, he trusted 
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the Attorney General would agree to refer 
it to a Select Committee. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must say that it was very difficult to please 
the hon. Member for Finsbury. When he 
(the Attorney General) introduced the Bill 
for amending the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, and sought to pass it as speedily 
as possible with the view of preventing 
litigation, the hon. Gentleman was loud in 
his denunciations of the measure, on the 
ground that it interfered with the ancient 
rights of parishes. His (the Attorney 
General’s) only object had been to prevent 
the great expense and anxiety of that liti- 
gation in which he saw the metropolitan 
parishes were likely to be involved, and to 
give a legislative interpretation to the am- 
biguous provisions of the Act. He in- 
quired of the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. 
Hall) what had been the intentions of the 
framers of the Act, and what, so far as it 
could be ascertained, had been the inten- 
tion of Parliament in passing the particu- 
lar clause with respect to which doubts had 
arisen, and he was informed the intention 
had been to hand over the management of 
affairs relating to the poor and to the 
Church to the new vestries ; and with that 
object, accordingly, -he framed the Bill. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. T. Duncombe) 
denounced the Bill as an interference with 
popular rights, and he was backed by a 
large portion of the public. He (the At- 
torney General) did not wish to force the 
Bill or his own interpretation of the doubt- 
ful clause of the Act of Parliament upon 
the parishes if they were not disposed to 
accept it; and, therefore, having ascer- 
tained what was the general feeling of the 
parishioners on the subject, he was not 
inclined to proceed with the Bill. On the 
contrary, he was disposed to stand neuter ; 
and if the hon. Gentleman should bring in 
a Bill to solve the doubt the other way the 
House might deal with it as it chose. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, that it was 
hardly fair to say to the parishes, that 
because Parliament had passed an ambi- 
guous Bill they must go into the courts of 
law to construe its provisions, and he 
thought that the Government should pro- 
vide some remedy for the doubt which now 
existed. 


OUR RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES. 
Viscount GODERICH said, there ap- 
peared in the newspapers of this country 
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purported to be copies of a despatch ad- 
dressed by Mr. Crampton, our Minister at 
Washington, to Mr. Marey, the American 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He would read that supposed or real des- 
patch to the House. It was dated the 
27th of February, 1856, and was couched 
in the following terms :— 


“ Washington, Feb. 27, 1856. 
“My dear Sir,—Observing that some misap- 
prehension seems to exist as to the offer made by 
Lord Clarendon to Mr. Buchanan to submit the 
points regarding the interpretation of the Clayton 
Bulwer Treaty, upon which the two Governments 
disagree, to arbitration, I think it well to send 
you the enclosed despatch, which I received from 
Lord Clarendon on the subject in December last. 
I regret not having made you this communication 
before, but the truth is, that the last paragraph 
of the despatch escaped my attention until I 
referred to it lately; and as I was aware that 
the negotiation of the question regarding Cen- 
tral America was in Mr. Buchanan’s and Lord 
Clarendon’s hands, I considered the despatch as 
meant merely for my own information as to what 
was going forward upon a subject in regard to 
which I inferred you were already informed. 
“ Believe me yours very faithfully, 
“ Joun F. Crampton. 
“P.S.—I send the original despatch, which I 
will beg of you to return to me, but I have no 
objection to your taking a copy of it. 
“J, =. ¢. 
“Hon. William L. Marey, Secretary of State.” 


The following was the despatch of Lord 
Clarendon to Mr. Crampton referred to in 
the foregoing :— 


‘** Foreign Office, Nov. 10, 1855. 

“ Sir,—Mr. Buchanan having, in the course of 
conversation, a few days ago, adverted to the im- 
pression that would be created in the United 
States by the non-settlement of the Central Ame- 
rican question, I again assured him that England 
had no wish to extend her influence or to obtain 
any territory in that part of the world ; and I 
reminded him that, as the difference between 
this country and the United States turned solely 
upon the interpretation of the treaty of 1850, I had 
offered on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to submit the case to the arbitration of a third 
Power, but that he had declined the offer. 

‘*Her Majesty’s Government, I said, would 
still abide by that offer, and thought it would be 
the fairest and most amicable manner of arriving 
at a settlement of the question. Mr. Buchanan 
said he would make it known to his Government, 
and you are instructed to communicate this des- 
patch to Mr. Marcy. 

“Tam, with great truth and regard, Sir, 
“Your most obedient humble servant, 
** CLARENDON, 
“J. F. Crampton, Esq., &c.” 


| It was of great importance to the public 


interests that instructions of that nature 
should be strictly obeyed, and it must be 


'the desire of Mr. Crampton himself that 


a short time ago certain documents which | correct information on the subject should 
\ 
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be given to the House and the country. | United States, had been concluded, and 
He therefore wished to ask the noble Lord | that, consequently, the papers might be 
at the head of the Government whether | produced to the House. That answer was 
the document purporting to be a despatch ‘given by my noble Friend about two 
by Mr. Crampton was authentic, and whe- | months ago, and within a week or so after 
ther an interval of two or three months did | the opening of the Session. Now, let the 
occur between the receipt by Mr. Cramp-| House observe the position in which we 
ton of the despatch of Lord Clarendon, | are placed with respect to this important 
dated the 20th of November, 1855, and | question. I certainly am the last man who 
the communication of its contents to the | would wish to interfere with the discretion 
American Government ? lof the Government as to the time of pro- 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I wish to | ducing papers upon a great political sub- 
make a few observations before my noble | ject ; but my noble Friend told the House 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury | in the beginning of February that the time 
answers the question which has been ad- | had arrived when the documents relating 
dressed to him. I do not propose to say |to the Central American question ought 
a single word upon that portion of the|and should be produced, and yet to this 
Ameriean question with which the namej| hour we have seen or. heard nothing of 
of Mr. Crampton is more immediately con- | those papers. A few days ago, indeed, 
nected, namely, that which relates to the | after a long delay had taken place, another 
recruiting within the limits of the United | question was addressed to my noble Friend 
States ; because, as regards that branch | upon the production of those despatches, 
of the subject, we have been told in distinct | and we were then told that the Foreign 
terms by Her Majesty’s Government that | Office had been so much occupied of late 
it is still in their hands, and has not yet| with other matters that it had not been 
arrived at a conclusion. But what I desire | possible to prepare them. That was, I 
to do is to call the attention of the House | think, in the commencement of the present 
to the position in which it is placed with | week, and still we have no definite pros- 
respect to the other portion of the American | pect before us as to the time when these 
question, namely, that which relates to | documents are to be laid before us. Now, 
Central America. It appears—in a form|I do not propose to give an opinion upon 
not indeed official but perfectly authentic | the question whether the papers should 
and indisputable—that in the month of | be produced or not ; but I do confidently 
September last Lord Clarendon made a} say that their production ought not to be 
communication to the American Minister | delayed from week to week and from month 
in which he intimated that, on the side of | to month, because persons in the Foreign 
the British Government, the correspondence | Office are much occupied with other matters. 
might be considered as concluded. That | The subject is a great deal too important 
communication from Lord Clarendon was|to allow any obstacle of that kind to in- 
followed by a similar one from Mr. Bucha-|tervene ; and what I would put to my 
nan, which appeared likewise to wind up | noble Friend and to the House, with great 
the correspondence on the part of the Go- | confidence, is this, that either the papers 
vernment of the United States. On one | ought to be produced, or else we ought to 
of the first days of the present Session a | understand—and, I confess, it would be 
question was put to my noble Friend at | far more agreeable to me to hear this than 
the head of the Administration with regard | even to have the papers—that, although 
to the production of the papers relating | the correspondence of last year was eon- 
to Central America. The answer of my | cluded, yet the subject has not passed from 
noble Friend on that occasion was gencral, | the hands of the Government ; that no 
and did not intimate that any papers on | ultimatum, so to speak, with respect to 
either branch of the American question | Central America, has been exchanged be- 
would immediately be produced. But a|tween the two Governments; but that 
few days later the subject was revived, | Ministers still entertain the hope that by 
and then my noble Friend stated that, | friendly communications with the American 
although that portion of the question which | Government the question may be brought 
related to the recuiting was still in the | to an amicable and satisfactory conclusion. 
hands of the Government, yet that portion | For, Sir, it appears to me that this House 
which referred to Central America, and | will incur a very heavy responsibility if, 
which had been the subject of a separate | after we have been told that the Govern- 
correspondence with the Government of the | ment has ceased to deal with a question of 
Viscount Goderich 
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this nature, we do not demand information 
with regard to it. Where the responsibi- 
lity of the Government ends there the 
responsibility of the House of Commons 
begins. And what happens? While we 
thus go on from month to month—while 
Parliament is silent on the question— 
though I do not want the voice of Parlia- 
ment to be heard as long as the Govern- 
ment feels that an amicable arrangement 
may be concluded—while our mouths are 
kept shut from the want of official infor- 
mation, other voices go forth—other voices 
which, I must say, have sounded a note 
the most opposed to wisdom, to justice, and 
to peace, as well as to those friendly—I 
would almost venture to say affectionate— 
relations that I am sure every man in 
this House would wish to see prevailing 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. It is believed, or at least rumour- 
ed, that the Minister who has recently 
arrived from America is armed with in- 
structions and powers that will enable him 
to deal in a friendly spirit with this ques- 
tion, and I sincerely trust he will be met 
in a corresponding spirit by our Govern- 
ment. Do not let my noble Friend sup- 
pose that I am anxious for the production 
of the papers to which I have referred if 
the matter is still in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. What I want is this, that if he 
and his colleagues have done with the 
question we should be informed of all the 
steps they have taken, in order that we 
may be in a position to judge of our own 
duty. Ihave spoken of the unwise and 
inflammatory language that has been held 
in other quarters by what are taken to be 
organs of national opinion. I may also 
speak of rumours that I think are caleu- 
lated to create uneasiness in the mind of 
every Member of this House. 
ple, there is a rumour—unauthentic, and I 
hope untrue—that additions have been 
made, or are about to be made, to the 
military foree in Canada. I hope that 
before any additions are made to the 
military force in British North America, 
in the present state of our relations with 
the United States, this House will have an 
opportunity of uttering its voice with re- 
gard to those relatious ; for I am convinced 
* that whenever the voice of this House is 
heard it will be so in a manner calculated 
to promote the interests of peace and good 
neighbourhood between the two countries. 
I think my noble friend will feel the fair- 
ness of what I have stated, namely, that 
if he and his Government have done with 
this question the House ought to be put in 
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immediate possession of the papers ; but I 
would far rather hear from him that he has 
not done with the question; that, in the 
present state of the diplomatic arrange- 
ments of the two countries, there is a pos- 
sibility or likelihood of further communi- 
cations taking place between the Govern- 
ments ; and that he still entertains the 
hope that, as regards the contested 
claims in Central America, a perfectly 
good understanding may be established 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Speak- 
er, my right hon. Friend having been in 
office knows as well as any man what is 
the organisation of the various Govern- 
mental departments, and how the business 
in each of them is performed. He knows 
as well as any man that those depart- 
ments, efficient as they may be for gene- 
ral purposes, are not calculated to deal 
quickly in extraordinary and unexpected 
circumstances; but yet my right hon. 
Friend has blamed the Government, and 
the Foreign Office especially, for not hav- 
ing produced these papers at an earlier 
period. My right hon. Friend has refer- 
red in a slighting manner to the other 
business which the Foreign Office has 
lately had to transact. [Mr. GuapsTonE: 
No, no!] I beg my right hon. Friend’s 
pardon, but he did. Now, the House 
must be aware that a most important and 
difficult negotiation has just been taking 
place, in which the Foreign Office has 
been the department chiefly engaged. It 
cannot either forget that from the com- 
mencement of the Session there was, for 
a time, a great pressure upon the Foreign 
Office for the production of the papers 





For exam- | 


relating to the siege and capitulation of 
Kars. The collection of those papers re- 
quired great care and attention on the 
‘part, not of persons holding an inferior 
‘position in that department, but on the 
| part of those holding the higher positions 
| in that office, and those papers have been 
\laid before Parliament. As regards the 
papers connected with the Central Ameri- 
can question, I ean only say that they are 
nearly completed; and I trust to be able, 
in a very few days, to lay them before 
Parliament. I must say, with regard to 
this subject, that I entirely decline to fol- 
low the example or to be led by the ex- 
hortation of my right hon. Friend into en- 
tering into the discussion of a question the 
circumstances connected with which have 
not yet been laid before this House, and I 
am content to wait for the judgment which 
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the House may pronounce when it has be- | 


fore it materials upon which to form an 
opinion. With regard to the question of 
my noble Friend (Viscount Goderich), I 
can only say that I believe the document 
to-which he has alluded is a correct copy 
of the communication made by Mr. Cramp- 
ton to Mr. Marcy upon the instructions 
which he had received from Lord Claren- 
don; but, at the same time, I think that 


it must be obvious, even from what my no- | 
ble Friend has read, that no inconvenience | 


could accrue to the public service from any 
accidental delay, because the instructions 


upon the part of Lord Clarendon had al- | 


ready been communicated to Mr. Buchanan, 


at that time the Ambassador of the United | 
States in this country; and I think that | 


that will be seen from the papers which 


will be shortly laid before this House with | 
regard to the Central American ques- | 


tion. 


ORDNANCE—THE DEFECTIVE MORTARS. | 


Mr. MALINS said, that on Tuesday 
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there was one department to which, as re- 
garded the inquiry, no reference had been 
made. He begged, therefore, to ask whe- 
ther that portion of the Report of Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch, which referred 
to the Commissariat in the Crimea, would 
be investigated by that Board? The in- 
quiry most desired by the country was, 
whether any certainty could be arrived at 
as to who were the persons most in fault 
as regarded the deficiency of supplies; and 
he wished, therefore, to know if that por- 
tion of the Report would be taken into 
consideration ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, as he 
understood the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber, it was, whether the Officers of the 
Commissariat Department, who might think 
their conduct was impugned, would have 
the same opportunity of giving explana- 
tions which was afforded to other officers. 
| The answer he had to give was, unques- 
| tionably yes. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House until Monday was then agreed to. 





last he put a question to the right hon. | 

Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance as | SIR CHARLES NAPIER AT ACRE. 

to whether the Government had satisfied; On the Motion that Mr. Speaker should 
themselves as to the groundlessness of the | leave the Chair, that the House might go 
accusation against Messrs. Grissell of hav- | into Committee of Supply, 

ing put pieces of iron into certain mortars; Sir JAMES GRAHAM said: Sir, Iam 
supplied to the Government with a view to | at all times most unwilling unnecessarily to 
conceal defects in them, and the right hon. | obstruct the business of the House, or to 
Gentleman said he was in communication avail myself of the opportunity afforded by 
with Messrs. Grissell on the subject; and | this Motion to bring under its notice mat- 


as he had not yet received an answer, he | 
(Mr. Malins) was obliged to postpone bring- | 


ing forward the subject to-night on going 
into Committee of Supply. As he intend- 
ed to make it the subject of a Motion, he 
begged to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he would have any objection to 
lay on the table the papers relating to the 
question ? 

Mr. MONSELL said, that there was 
not the least objection to laying on the 
table of the House all the correspondence 
which had taken place between the Ord- 
nance and the Messrs. Grissell with respect 
to the fraud alleged against that firm in 
the fulfilment of their contract. 


THE CRIMEAN COMMISSION REPORT. 

Mr. PALK said, that the House was 
well aware that a Board of Officers had 
been appointed to inquire into certain 
charges made in the Report of Sir John 
M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch against the 
professional character of certain officers of 
high standing. The names of those offi- 
cers had been laid before the public, but 
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ters which personally concern myself. On 
Monday last, the first day after the recess, 
I intended to have taken the course which 
I am now reluctantly driven to pursue. 
But, Sir, the honour of every Member has 
at all times been regarded by the House as 
its own property, and it is the duty of every 
Member to defend himself when an attack 
has been made impeaching that honour, 
more particularly when it also impeaches 
his veracity. I would gladly have avoided 
the revival of the unhappy controversy 
which has arisen between myself and the 
hon. and gallant Admiral the Member for 
Southwark (Sir C. Napier). The House 
has heard enough, perhaps more than 
enough, of that unhappy affair. It was 
most contrary to my wish needlessly to 
revive that subject; but during the early © 
part of the recess a letter appeared in The 
Times, signed by the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral, which I will now beg to read to the 
House, and it appeared to myself and to 
my right hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Sir M. Berkeley), who 
is algo mentioned in it, utterly impossible 
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for us consistently with our duty to omit 
commenting upon this letter, and endeavour- 
ing to substantiate to the House the truth 
of the statements which we had made. 
The letter, which was addressed to the 
Editor of The Times, and was dated March 
15, is in these terms— 
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“ Sir: Sir James Graham stated in his speech 
that I had advised Sir Robert Stopford not to 
attack Acre ; and Admiral Berkeley went further, 
and said that the night before I told Sir Robert 
Stopford ‘that if he sent him into the position 
marked out for him his ships would not swim for 
half an hour.’ My reply is not correctly report- 
ed, and I have to request you will give insertion 
to this letter. 

“*T stated in my reply that, upon my honour, I 
did no such thing ; and I now beg to say that there 
is not one word of truth, or even a shadow of 
truth, in those statements; they were got up to 
damage me. 

‘‘T remain your obedient servant, 
“ March 15, “ Cuantes Napier.” 


Now, Sir, not only is that letter a direct 
impeachment of my veracity, and of that 
of my right hon. and gallant Friend, but 
it ascribes to us motives of the darkest 
and most malignant kind. I hope the 
House will do me the justice to remember 
that, notwithstanding the many attacks 
which the hon. and gallant Member has 
thought it consistent with his duty to make 
upon me, whether in letters or in speeches, 
in taverns or upon the hustings, I have 
never taken the least notice of any such 
attacks except in my place in Parliament, 
and then only when I have been placed on 
the defensive. Having said so much, Sir, 
I shall now call the attention of the House 
to what were the allegations made by my- 
self and my hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
M. Berkeley) in the former debate, and will 
submit to the House the evidence which I 
believe will fully sustain those allegations. 
This is a matter of fact and evidence must 
be adduced ; but I rely upon the justice and 
patience of the House for attention to that 
evidence, hoping that it may not be unduly 
long or tedious. I am, however, anxious 
to preface what I am about to say with 
regard to the naval operations before Acre 
with one observation. I give to the hon. 
and gallant Officer the Member for South- 
wark the utmost credit for the gallantry 
and the ability with which in Syria, on 
land, he conducted, even beyond the limits 
of his profession, military operations— 
leading the Turks to victory. I also give 
to him the utmost credit for the effect of 
those operations in sustaining the British 
interests in the East, by the expulsion of 
the Egyptians from Syria at that time. 
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The matter at issue between the hon. and 
gallant Member and myself is with respect 
to the naval operations of that war, and 
this question arises out of discussions with 
reference to the conduct.of the gallant Ad- 
miral when in command of the Baltic fleet. 
In defending myself from the attack made 
upon me by the hon. and gallant Member 
in this House, I incidentally observed that I 
thought there was an erroneous impression 
abroad that the success of the naval attack 
upon Acre was due to the hon. and gallant 
Member, and that that attack emanated 
from his counsels and advice. Nay, more; I 
went on to say that I had reason to believe, 
from recent inquiry, that, so far from that 
attack having been counselled, it had been 
objected to by him; and that the late Sir 
Robert Stopford and Sir Charles Smith, 
commanding the military in conjunction 
with him, decided to make that attack in 
opposition to the opinion of the hon. and 
gallant Member. The next allegation is, 
that when, before the attack, Sir Robert 
Stopford pointed out to the assembled offi- 
cers the position to be taken up by the 
different ships, he assigned to the Power- 
ful, the ship which the hon. and gallant 
Officer (Sir C. Napier) then commanded, a 
particular position, close to the north-west 
angle of the fortifications of Acre. The 
hon. and gallant officer objected to that 
position, and said that if it were taken up 
by him his ship would be sunk in half an 
hour. The third allegation is, that on the 
following day, when the attack was made, 
he did not carry into execution the orders 
of Sir Robert Stopford ; did not take up 
the position assigned to him, but let go 
his anchor at a considerable distance from 
it, in a position less exposed ; and that by 
so violating the orders of his Commander 
in Chief he threw the whole of the na- 
val operations into considerable confusion. 
The fourth allegation is, that the capture 
of Acre did not take place in immediate 
consequence of the bombardment, but that 
the place was entered by a body of troops 
landed at a considerable distance from the 
post occupied by the Powerful, and that 
that landing was an operation in which 
the hon, and gallant Admiral had no part. 
The last allegation is that, on the morning 
after the battle took place, the hon. and 
gallant Officer made his appearance on the 
quarter deck of the flagship, and expressed 
a hope that Sir Robert Stopford was satis- 
fied with his conduct on the previous day, 
and that Sir Robert Stopford told the hon. 
and gallant Officer in express terms that he 
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was anything but satisfied with the position 
which he took up. These are the allega- 
tions. The hon. and gallant Officer has 
pledged his honour that there is neither 
truth nor the shadow of truth in them. 
I join issue with him there, and I am pre- 
pared to sustain the truth of all I have 
advanced. Now, Sir, the best evidence 
which could be adduced in support of these 
allegations would be the evidence of Sir 
Robert Stopford himself. Unfortunately, 
that officer is no more. The documents 
and papers of Sir Robert Stopford would 
have furnished irresistible evidence. I 
have made an appeal to Lady Stopford, 
the widow of the late Sir Robert, but 
those papers are under seal and in the 
possession of executors. More than one 
of those executors are absent from Eng- 
land, and the papers therefore cannot be 
opened or produced. The next evidence 
would be the Sceretary of Sir Robert 
Stopford, but the Secretary of Admiral 
Stopford is also dead. The next best evi- 
dence would have been the evidence of 
Admiral Fanshawe, who was the flag-cap- 
tain of Admiral Stopford, and was there- 
fore cognizant of all the proceedings ; but 
he is in a distant land. Admiral Boxer 
would have also been a most important 
witness ; but he, too, is dead. There 
only remains, therefore, evidence which is 
either secondary, or which is not the best 
evidence that could be produced. But the 
right hon. and gallant Member for Glouces- 
ter (Sir M. Berkeley) was an officer in 
command of a line-of-battle ship during 
the whole of these operations, was himself 
cognisant of the greatest portion of the 
transactions to which I have referred; and 
he was not only my informant in private, 
but the House in public heard his state- 
ment. It will be said, and said perhaps 
with truth, that my right hon. and gallant 
Friend—brought also unfortunately, like 
myself, into collision with the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark—is a wit- 
ness open to exception, on account of the 
bias which may be supposed to influence 
him. Now, Sir, I will adduce the testi- 
mony of a witness, the most unexception- 
able (as I think even the hon. and gallant 
officer himself will admit) that can be ad- 
duced. Sir Baldwin Walker, at the time 
to which I refer, was in the service of the 
Turkish Government ; he had the rank of 
rear-admiral, and at the attack on Acre 
his flag was flying in a Turkish line-of- 
battle ship. He was in constant commu- 
nication, as commanding a Turkish squad- 
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ron, with Sir Robert Stopford, the com- 
mander of the British squadron. His evi- 
dence is unimpeachable, and the House 
shall hear it exactly as it is given, 
The next best witness would have been 
Admiral Sir Houston Stewart ; but he, 
in the absence of Admiral Sir Edmund 
Lyons from his command, is now in the 
Mediterranean, commanding the English 
fleet. Notwithstanding, however, the dis- 
tance, Sir Baldwin Walker has had an 
opportunity of communicating with Admi- 
ral Sir Houston Stewart, and the House 
shall hear what Sir Baldwin Walker states 
—namely, that the communications which 
he has made to me in answer to my in- 
quiries have been submitted to Sir Houston 
Stewart and are confirmed by that officer. 
I shall also produce to the House the 
written evidence of Captain Codrington, 
who commanded the Zalbot before Acre, 
was the officer who most closely recon- 
noitred Acre, took all the soundings, and 
drew the positions, and who is in every 
respect a competent and trustworthy wit- 
ness, to whom I do not think the hon. and 
gallant Member will object. But if any- 
thing be still wanting, and if it be said 
that all these are naval witnesses, I will 
not stop here. The hon. and gallant 
Member objects very much to the evi- 
dence of naval men, but it does so happen 
that a most distinguished officer, Sir 
Charles Felix Smith, who commanded the 
military portion of the expedition, was on 
board the flagship. To him, my veracity 
being impeached, I appealed for the facts 
of the case, and I will read my letter 
asking for information on this subject, to- 
gether with his reply. Having done that, 
I shall certainly abstain from any further 
remarks. I am willing to believe that, in 
a moment of haste and exasperation, the 
hon. and gallant Member for Southwark 
may have expressed himself more strongly 
than, after further deliberation, he would 
himself approve of. I have myself com- 
mitted errors of this kind in the course of 
my life, and if the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber should say (and I hope he will say), 
after I have concluded my observations, 
that he regrets this occurrence, and will 
not adhere to the strong terms he used, I 
for one shall be entirely satisfied. But, 
Sir, I must now proceed to show to the 
House, with reference to the first propo- 
sition, not only that the naval attack on 
Acre was not suggested by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark, but I 
think I have indisputable evidence to show 
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that the first suggestion of that attack, as 
settled by Sir Robert Stopford and Sir 
Charles Smith, emanated from Sir Bald- 
win Walker, and from no other quarter. 
I will not frighten the House by the pro- 
duction of the large Blue-books containing 
the Syrian correspondence, but I will read 
a short extract from a letter in that corre- 
spondence, which will be found in Part 2, 
page 330, No. 249. It is from Viscount 
Ponsonby to Lord Palmerston, and is 
dated Therapia, October 7, 1840. It is in 
these words :— 


“ My Lord—I have the honour to enclose an 
extract from the Syrian journal of a gentleman 
employed in the Turkish service, and a man of 
sense. [The name of this gentleman has been 
mentioned to me, and I believe he is now in Lon- 
don.] This extract contains matter not mentioned 
in other reports, and states facts worth being sub- 
mitted to your Lordship’s attention.—I have the 
honour, &e. ** Ponsonby.” 

(Inclosure in No, 249.—Extract from journal.) 
“« Sunday, Sept. 27. 

“ Captain Walker came on board. [Here fol- 
lows an account of the attack on Saida, in which 
Captain Walker, Commodore Napier, and the 
Austrian Archduke took a part.] I went with 
Captain Walker to see Sir Robert Stopford. 
ae a * Leaving Sir Robert, I accompanied 
Captain Walker to see Izzet Pasha. We found 
him suffering extremely, and, after communi- 
cating to him the events which had taken place 
to the southward, Captain Walker declared it to 
be his opinion that an attack on Acre would be 
successful,” 


That was the opinion entertained on thie 


27th of September. On the 24th of Oc- 
tober Sir Baldwin Walker, in the Turkish 
flagship, went close in to Acre, sent a boat 
on shore to summon it to surrender, him- 
self cannonaded some of the fortifications, 
and (his summons not being attended to) 
then withdrew, and on the 27th of October 
wrote this letter to Admiral Stopford— 


“ Ottoman ship-of-war Mookaddimay-i-hire, 
at sea, Oct. 27, 1840. 

“ Sir—I have the honour to forward for your 
Excellency’s information, a statement made by 
two men who were sent off to this ship by Captain 
Boxer, of Her Britannic Majesty’s ship Pique, on 
the evening of the 26th inst., at the moment of 
our departure from St. Jean d’Acre, by which you 
will perceive that much discontent reigns in the 
garrison of that town, and how ready the Syrians 
are to assist the cause of His Imperial Majesty 
the Sultan.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient, humble seyant, 

“ B. W. Warker. 

“ To his Excellency Admiral the hon. 

Sir R. Stopford, G.C.B., &e.” 


Then follows an enclosure of the deposi- 
tions of two men sent by Captain Boxer, 
of the Pique, off Kiaffa, October 26, 1840. 
They say— 
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“ The Druses armed at Sidon about two days 
ago have cut off the supply of water conveyed to 
Acre by the aqueduct. The fortress of St. Jean 
d’Acre contains 5,000 troops, but the greater part 
of them are sick, and about twenty-five desert 
and die daily. The deserters from St. Jean d’Acre 
declare the troops to be disaffected, and that a 
cannonading of the fortresses would be a signal 
for them to desert to us.” 


at Acre. 


Dates are important. The attack on Acre 
was made on the 3rd of November, 1840, 
and the letter I have just read to the 
House was dated on the 27th of October. 
The decision to attack Acre was come to 
by Sir Robert Stopford and Sir Charles 
Smith on the 29th of October. I beg the 
House to remember: these dates. On the 
31st of October, Sir Baldwin Walker writes 
to the Turkish High Admiral at Constan- 
tinople in these terms— 


** Ottoman ship-of-war Mookaddimay-i-hire, 
Beyrout, Oct. 31, 1840. 

“* My Lord—In consequence of my representing 
to Admiral the hon. Sir Robert Stopford the good 
effect likely to arise from the appearance of Lis 
Sublime Majesty's flag off St. Jean d’Acre, I have 
the honour to inform your Highness that I left 
this anchorage for that town on the 24th inst., 
and arrived in the evening of that day. 

“On the ensuing morning I pulled in with a 
flag of truce for the purpose of delivering the en- 
closed summons. This, however, was not received, 
nor the boat permitted to land. 

“ On the following day I stood in with this ship 
and fired at the fortresses; and although I ap- 
proached near enough for the guns to have done 
me considerable injury, I was much surprised at 
their not returning our fire. This pacific disposi- 
tion on the part of the enemy, and the information 
I obtained from two natives who came off to 
the ship from Kiaffa, confirmed me in my former 
opinion that much discontent prevails in the gar~ 
rison of that town. 

“These particulars I fully communicated to 
the English Admiral, and I have now the great 
satisfaction to inform your Highness that a force, 
consisting of eight ships-of-the-line, five frigates, 
and four steamers, the whole having on board 
3,500 Turkish troops, will leave Beyrout this day 
for St. Jean d’Acre. 

“ We continue to receive daily deserters from 
the enemy, and the Crescent steamer having on 
board 450 deserters and prisoners, will leave this 
evening for Constantinople.—I have the honour 
to be, &e. “« B. W. Waker. 

“ To His Highness the Capudan Pasha, &c.” 

I venture to think that these documents 
offer, if not conclusive, at all events the 
strongest possible presumptive evidence 
that the decision of the Admiral and Ge- 
neral to attack Acre proeeeded from in- 
formation given by Sir Baldwin Walker, 
and from advice which he had tendered to 
them. But that is only the negative part 
of the case that the naval attack on St. 
Jean d’Acre did not proceed from the 
counsel of the hon. and gallant Member 
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for Southwark, but, as I contend from in- 
telligence received through the medium of 
Sir Baldwin Walker from Acre itself. I 
shall now submit to the House the direct 
testimony on that question of Sir Baldwin 
Walker himself; and that there may be 
no mistake about the matter I will read se- 
riatim the questions proposed to that gal- 
Jant Officer by my right hon. and gallant 
Friend below me and myself, with the an- 
swers of Sir Baldwin Walker. The alle- 
gations which the hon. and gallant Member 
for Southwark denies, and which we assert, 
are these— 

“1, Question.—The attack on Acre by the 
fleet was not advised by Sir Charles Napier, 
but was undertaken in opposition to his advice 
and opinion expressly given to Sir Robert Stop- 
ford ? 

“ Answer.—I cannot call to mind that I ever 
heard Sir Charles Napier express any opinion on 
the subject ; but Sir Robert Stopford, on several 
occasions when the question of attacking Acre 
was discussed, informed me that Sir Charles was 
opposed to it; my own impression always was, 


that Sir Charles Napier was anxious to advance | 
into the interior at the head of the army, and con- | 


duct the land operations. 

“2. Sir Charles Napier before the attack re- | 
monstrated against taking up the position assign- | 
ed to the Powerful by the Admiral ? 

“I was present when Sir Robert Stopford | 
pointed out to Sir Charles Napier the position | 
which the Powerful was to take up off the south- 


west angle of the fortress of Acre, and the reply | 


made by Sir Charles Napier was, that if he an- 
chored in that position his ship would be sunk, 
« 3. In making the attack, Sir Charles Napier 


did not take up the position in question accord- | 


ing to his orders, but let go his anchor short of 
it, in a less exposed position, and thereby threw | 
the whole previous arrangement into confusion ? 

“ The position pointed « out by Sir Robert Stop- 
ford was not taken up by Sir Charles Napier. 
He anchored before he reached it, which the ships | 
of his division were not prepared for, and which 
caused some confusion. 


** 4, Acre was taken by a landing at a distance | 
from Sir Charles Napier’s bombardment, and by | 


an operation in which he took no part ? 

“Acre was taken possession of before three | 
o’clock in the morning, after the bombardment by | 
a force landed from the Turkish flagship at the | 
sea gate on the south side. Sir Charles Napier | 
was not present on the occasion. 

“5, Sir Robert Stopford, after the action, ex- / 
pressed to Sir Charles Napier his dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of Sir Charles ? 

“ Sir Robert Stopford, in my presence, on the 
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therefore wrote to Sir Houston Stewart, who 
agrees with me on all essential particulars, and 
he has authorised me to quote his testimony in 


support. 


at Acre. 
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I told the Ilouse that I should leave 
nothing undone to complete the evidence 
in this case, and that there may be no 
doubt respecting any portion of it, I will 
now read what Captain Codrington says 
upon the subject. That officer command- 
ed the Talbot on the occasion in question, 
and no one had a more accurate knowledge 
than he of the position assigned to the 
various ships engaged in the attack. Cap- 
tain Codrington’s letter, which I should 


premise is addressed to my right hon, and 
gallant Friend the Member for Gloucester 
(Sir M. Berkeley) is as follows :— 





“Her Majesty’s ship Algiers, Portsmouth, 
March 26, 1856. 

“ Dear Sir Maurice,—lI will reply to your ques- 
tions sertatim, in the same order in which you 
put them. 1. I do not know whether Sir Charles 
Napier objected to the position assigned to his 
ship after he received his orders from Sir Robert 
| Stopford; but, having been myself present, with 
other captains, at the discussion which took place 
in the Admiral’s aftercabin on the evening of the 
| 2nd of November, 1840, I well remember Sir 
| Charles Napier expressing strongly his disapproval 

of the arrangement of attack which was advo- 
, cated by Captain Boxer, Captain Houston Stewart, 
I think, and others, and which was approved by 
Sir Robert Stopford—namely, that the line of bat- 
| tle ships should be taken in first by the steamers, 
jand that the smaller ships should follow them, 
and fill up the vacant spaces, &c. At this dis- 
cussion—a very warm one—Sir Charles Napier 
| strongly maintained that the small ships should 
| be taken in first, and placed under the batteries 
| by the steamers, and that the steamers should 
| afterwards come out again, to take in the line of 
battle ships. The Admiral finally put an end to 
|; the di ion, very decidedly in these words :— 
}* I will not hear any more about it, Napier; I 
will not have the small ships sacrificed for the 
large ones.’ By his wish we all then retired, to 
| enable him to write out his orders for the attack 
of next morning. 2. I have never seen the orders 
| which were given to Sir Charles Napier for the 
attack ; but I was told then, and I have always 
| heard since, that by the Admiral’s orders he was 
| intended to anchor his ship much nearer the south- 
west angle of the fortress, and on its seaward face, 
in such a position, as that the fire from his ship 
| should rake the line of guns opposed to our divi- 
| sion, in the same way that the fire of the Carysfort 


} 





quarterdeck of the Phcnix, expressed to Sir, and Talbot, &e., did rake the line of guns opposed 
Charles Napier, that he was not satisfied with the | to his division. ‘This was not done. The Admi- 
position taken up by the Powerful, adding that he | ral’s plan contemplated the Commodore’s running 
ought to have gone to the south-west angle. This | in from the south-west towards that angle, and 
is stated by Sir Charles Napier in his work on | then that he should anchor the ships of his divi- 
Syria. | sion in succession along that western or sea face 

“IT very much regret the occasion that has j of the works, beginning with his own ship when 
arisen for putting the above question, but, having | well abreast of the point. He varied from this 
been appealed to, I am bound to state facts, so | plan by going round by the northward, under (it 
far as 1 am acquainted with them. is said) an impression—which the event did not 

“T have been most anxious to be correct. I ogniies the sea breeze might fail. Having 
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reversed his part of the Admiral’s plan of attack, 
so far as relates to the approach, he did not pro- 
vide, by fresh orders to the ships astern of him, 
against the disarrangement consequent on such a 
change. Thus, he did not himself reach within a 
considerable distance of the station assigned to 
him; and by his anchoring where he did the ships 
following astern of him were thrown out from the 
positions they were intended to take up. UIlti- 
mately the Revenge weighed again, and moved on 
nearly to the position originally assigned to the 
Powerful. 3. Sir Charles Napier had nothing to 
do with taking possession of Acre, or landing men 
for that purpose, so far as relates to the decisive 
time when the garrison were abandoning the for- 
tress in the night just after the action. It was Sir 
Baldwin Walker, who, being close inshore, first 
became aware of the evacuation having com- 
menced, and it was by his exertions and his per- 
sonally going to various ships, including the Aus- 
trian squadron, that a sufficient force was obtained 
for landing at once, and the sea-gate of the town 
taken possession of during the latter part of that 
very night. 4, On the morning of the 4th of No- 
vember Sir Charles Napier went on board of the 
Phenix to see the Admiral. I was not present 
myself, but I heard at the time, and it was well 
known through the squadron, that the Admiral 
had at that interview very decidedly expressed to 
Sir Charles Napier his disapprobation of the man- 
ner in which he had placed his division during the 
attack. Indeed, the very words that passed during 
that conversation were mentioned generally in the 
squadron at that time, and are still in my recol- 
lection. 
“Tam, dear Sir Maurice, yours truly, 

“ H. J. Coprineton, Captain, R. N. 

‘* Rear Admiral Hon. Sir Maurice Berkeley, 
K.C.B., Admiralty.” 


Reluctant to trespass at too great length 
on the attention of the House, I will not 
pause to fortify my case with the evidence 
of Captain Hall (as we understood), who 
was a lieutenant in one of the ships en- 


gaged in the siege of Acre. I am un- 
willing to overlay the question with naval 
authorities, but I trust the House will be 
of opinion with me that the testimony 
of that description which I have already 
submitted is sufficient to show that there 
is more than a shadow of truth in what I 
stated on a former occasion. I will now 
cite the authority of Sir Charles H. Smith. 
I have not the happiness of his personal 
acquaintance, but, knowing him to be a 
highly honourable man, and an officer who 
distinguished himself by his gallantry 
on the occasion in question, 1 thought 
I might venture to make an appeal to him 
in a matter in which the interests of truth 
are involved. I accordingly addressed to 
him the following letter :— 
“ Grosvenor-place, April 2. 

“ Sir,—A question having arisen in Parliament 
respecting the arrangements prior to the attack 
on Acre at the end of October 1840, I beg to 
appeal to you, as the British military officer in 
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command on that occasion, and to ask whether 
the determination to make the attack was taken 
before orders to that effect reached you and the 
Admiral from home; and whether Sir Charles 
Napier was consulted by you and the Admiral 
before your final decision was formed. 

“I make this inquiry because the accuracy 
of a statement made by me in Parliament has 
been impugned by Sir Charles Napier. 

“Tam your faithful and obedient, 
“J. R. G. Granam. 
“ Lieutenant-General Sir C. F, Smith, K.C.B.” 


at Acre. 


Such was the communication I addressed 
to Sir Charles Smith, and before reading 
that gallant officer’s reply I think it right 
to remind the House that in this matter 
dates are of the utmost importance. It 
was upon the 29th of October that the 
Admiral and General, proceeding on the 
advice and information given by Sir 
Baldwin Walker on the 27th of that 
month, attacked Acre. It so happened 
that an order to go against the place was 
sent from home, but it did not reach the 
Admiral and the General till the 30th of 
October, or twenty-four hours after the 
decision to the same effect had been taken 
on the spot. Having made these observa- 
tions, I will now read the letter of Sir 
Charles Smith— 


** Onslow Square, April 3, 1856. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge your 
letter of the 2nd instant, in which I, as having 
held the command of the allied land forces in 
Syria, am appealed to for information respecting 
the arrangements prior to the attack on Acre in 
1840; and, as such letter appears to have been 
written under the sanction of authority, 1 can 
have no hesitation in stating that on the 29th 
of October in that year it was finally determined 
between Sir Robert Stopford and myself that the 
siege of Acre should forthwith be undertaken, 
that the merit of the enterprise was ours, while 
the subsequent receipt of an order to go against 
it relieved us of a portion of the responsibility we 
were voluntarily on the eve of incurring; that 
Commodore Napier was not privy to our determi- 
nation, neither was he a party to our plans and 
arrangements for the expedition, all mine having 
been in progress of execution many hours before 
the Vesuvius arrived with the orders in question, 
Furthermore, I ought here to add that on the 
morning after I had taken possession of the 
fortress, Sir Robert Stopford communicated offi- 
cially to me, as his colleague, the censure that he 
felt it to be his duty to pass upon the conduct of 
Commodore Napier during the operation. 

‘IT have the honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient, humble servant, 

“C, F. Smirn, Lieutenant-General. 

“The Right Hon. Sir James Graham.” 


It may be asked why was the subject of 
St. Jean d’Acre introduced into a debate 
referring to the operations in the Baltic. 
I am bound, in the first place, to say that 
down to a recent period, and when this 
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dispute arose between me and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark, I 
partook of the general impression that not 
only the success of the land operations in 
Syria, which I have acknowledged in what 
I have already addressed to the House, 
but the success of the naval operations, 
*were mainly due to the counsel, conduct, 
and active exertions of the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Southwark, I certainly 
had reason to believe that such was the 
fact from the hon. and gallant Officer’s 
own published work on the war in Syria. 
At page 171, vol. 1, he says— 
“ Beyrout, Oct. 25, 1840. 

“TI am pressing the Admiral to send me to 
take Tripoli; this will finish all Lebanon. 

“C, Narrer. 

««To the Emir.” 

“Tripoli was evacuated by the Egyptian force, 
and the magazine in the castle was blown up.” 
The gallant officer goes on in the same 
book to say— 

“ Seeing no further prospect of active opera- 
tions, I turned my attention, in common with my 
brother officers, to the propriety of an immediate 
attack on Acre, which I had thoroughly recon- 
noitred, and felt satisfied that the ships in a very 
short time would drive the Egyptians from the 
guns, if there was a possibility of approaching 
within a moderate distance of the walls.” 

The position assigned to the Powerful 
by Sir Robert Stopford was regarded by 
the gallant officer (Sir Charles Napier) as 
being so near that there was danger that 
the ship would be sunk in half an hour. 
The gallant Admiral’s work continues— 

“The subject was frequently raised on board 
the Princess Charlotte, and discussed ; but whe- 
ther the Commander-in-Chief was restricted by 
orders from home, or was afraid of the lateness 
of the season, I am not aware; but certainly 
much valuable time was lost.” 


Then, again, at page 186, he says— 
“On my arrival at Beyrout, to my great astonish- 
ment, I found a steamer had arrived from Eng- 


land with orders to attack Acre. This was 
indeed a change for the better; there was no 
further room for indecision.” 
These statements having been published 
to the world so operated on the public 
mind that I concluded, in common, I 
believe, with the great majority of persons 
out of doors, that the real credit for the 
result of our naval operations in Syria 
principally belonged to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark. There is another 
passage in the first volume of the gallant 
Officer’s War in Syria, which I quoted on 
a former occasion, and which I shall read 
again, for it has a most obvious bearing 
on the selection of the hon. and gallant 
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Admiral for the command in the Baltic, 
Immediately after giving an account of the 
attack on Acre the gallant Officer says— 


‘*T had frequently been engaged with batteries 
last war, and I believe I was the only officer in 
the squadron who had ever commanded a ship in 
action against stone walls, and the system I 
followed was the one I had always been accus- 
tomed to; it was the plan followed by the leading 
ship at the battle of the Nile, &c.” 


The hon. and gallant Officer here speaks 
of the ‘system’ which he followed, so 
that the House will see that his mode of 
attacking stone walls had been reduced to 
a ‘‘system,’’ and that he had always been 
“accustomed”? to act upon it. I ean 
assure the House that I have been drawn 
into this controversy with the hon. and 
gallant Admiral with the greatest possible 
regret. I have said that the question 
now at issue between us was a matter of 
evidence, and that I would abstain from 
offering any adverse comment of my own 
upon the facts. I hope the House, after 
hearing what I have had to state, will, at 
all events, acquit me of the grave charge 
preferred against me by the hon. and 
gallant Member, and refuse to believe that 
either I, or the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral the Member for Gloucester (Sir 
M. Berkeley), who was himself an eye- 
witness of these occurrences, have trumped 
up a story wirh reference to the attack on 
Acre, which is not only ‘ without truth, 
but without a shadow of truth ;”’ and I am 
convinced that still less will the House be 
prepared to agrec with the hon. and gallant 
Member that we have failed in our veracity 
from a motive so base and malignant as a 
desire to injure him. I have now only to 
thank the House for the patience with 
which it has listened to my statement. 
Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, he 
supposed that this was the first time that 
ever an officer who had gone through ser- 
vice with reputation for sixteen years after 
the event occurred should be thus perse- 
cuted, by having it raked up unfavourably, 
when most of those who took part in it with 
him had been removed by death, and when 
he was at a disadvantage, as compared 
with the Admiralty, in being able to bring 
forward evidence of the truth. But he 
thought he had sufficient papers in his 
possession to show the House that the 
charges brought against him were totally 
unfounded. The House was aware that 
when it was decided, in 1840, to send a 
force to the coast of Syria, to drive the 
Egyptians out of that country, the Turks 
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had sent 5,000 men to assist in those 
operations, and Sir Charles Smith was 
despatched from England to take the com- 
mand of those troops. When Sir Charles 
Smith arrived, his health was so bad as to 
render him wholly unfit for the purpose, and 
Sir Robert Stopford thought fit to confer 
upon him (Sir C. Napier) the command of 
the troops. [The hon. and gallant Admiral 
read to the House the letter in which the 
appointment was conveyed. The letter 
from Sir Robert Stopford, which confer- 
red the appointment upon him, stated the 
opinion of the writer, that he was the only 
officer capable of performing the service 
efficiently.] He landed there with 5,000 
men, and with 5,000 only, having on his 
right 15,000 at Beyrout, and 4,000 or 
5,000 at Tripoli. Notwithstanding that 
large force, they set to work, with the 
assistance of the engineers, and made a 
strongly fortified camp to receive the inha- 
bitants of Syria. Reports had been cur- 
rent that the enemy were approaching, and 
he did not wonder that Sir Robert Stop- 
ford should have given him orders very 
contradictory, sometimes directing him to 
go forward, and sometimes not to do so. 
Having remained there for some time, he 
applied himself to explore the whole coun- 
try, and as he was aware that it was quite 
impossible to maintain 5,000 men there 
during the winter without assistance, and 
as the inhabitants would not come down, 
he proposed to Sir Robert Stopford to 
attack Beyrout, but he could not for some 
time induce him to do so. Finding that, 
he (Sir C. Napier) then proposed another 
plan—namely, to attack Suleyman Pasha, 
and he got Sir Robert Stopford to march 
out to attack him. That attack was 
perfectly successful, and we made between 
300 and 400 prisoners. Even that success 
did not give to the gallant Admiral the 
confidence in himself which it ought to 
have inspired. On the 12th of Septem- 
ber, Sir Robert Stopford wrote to him in 
these terms— 

“Tbrahim Pasha left the town yesterday, and 
will very probably organise a large force to attack 
you, a circumstance greatly to be avoided ; any 
reverse to us would be fatal, and even success 
gained by much loss to our men would be equally 
so. Iam, therefore, most anxious, and think it 
absolutely necessary, that you should not prolong 
your stay on shore, considering an attack on you 
as certain. I, therefore, recommend your re- 
embarkation to-morrow.” 


Now he (Sir C. Napier) found it to be 
quite impossible to retire with credit, and 
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he therefore decided to stop where he was ; 
for, had they withdrawn, they would have 
sacrificed the whole of the mountaineers 
who had joined them. He was justified 
in mentioning these things, because they 
displayed a degree of irresolution, on the 
part of Sir Robert Stopford, which he was 
enabled to avail himself of on this occasion, 
in his own defence. He then proposed to 
him to go upand attack Sidon, which with 
difficulty he persuaded him to do; but 
even after he had started on that service, 
he was told by Sir Robert Stopford only 
to land arms for the natives. However, he 
persuaded him, and he went on to Sidon, 
and with the assistance of the right hon. 
and gallant Admiral, the Member for 
Gloucester (Sir M. Berkeley), who was 
then in command of the Thunderer, he 
succeeded in the attack, which gave us a 
position we did not possess before, proving, 
at the same time, that the Egyptians were 
not to be so dreaded as had been imagined. 
He again obtained permission from Sir 
Robert Stopford to land men from the 
ships, and march upon the back of Bey- 
rout. That was on the 10th of October, 
and the next morning, to their utter 
astonishment, they found Ibrahim Pasha 
encamped in a strong position, which ap- 
peared inaccessible, with 3,000 or 4,000 
men. He (Sir C. Napier) thought it right, 
under the circumstances, to try his strength 
with him; because, if they succeeded, it 
would set the people of the country free to 
co-operate with them. Things went on 
very well, and in the night he sent orders 
to Omar Pasha, who was under his com- 
mand, to get in the rear of Ibrahim Pasha. 
He also invested him on his left with two 
battalions, and sent another battalion 
across the ravine, and getting on his right, 
he managed to attack him at once in front, 
and rear, and flank. The movement was 
successful, and they took between 700 and 
800 prisoners. They followed him into 
his second position, which was very strong, 
and almost perpendicular. They succeeded 
in storming that height, and totally de- 
stroyed his stores. The result was, that 
the inhabitants of Lebanon were set free 
to come down from the mountains. It 
might be said that it was something new 
for a naval officer to command land forces ; 
but he had acquired some knowledge of 
the military profession in Portugal and 
Spain; and he was of opinion at the time 
that if Sir Robert Stopford had ordered 
the marines to land, and the 2,000 men he 
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(Sir C. Napier) sent him to Beyrout, that 
day or the day after the war in Syria 
might have been put an end to; but he 
contented himself with’ taking Beyrout. 
He confessed that at the first he was for 
following up the army, and destroying the 
troops, but he was overruled altogether. 
Sir Charles Smith would never move for- 
ward, and remained so long at Beyrout 
that Government at last sent out to recall 
him from his command—whether from dis- 
satisfaction, or any other cause, he did not | 
know, and would not be at liberty to say if | 
he did. He now came to Acre. Every | 
officer in the fleet, it was notorious, had | 
been persuading Sir Robert Stopford to | 
attack Acre, and he (Sir C. Napier) might | 
ask, what was the reason, if it were not | 
for his delay, that the engagement at Bey- | 
rout should have been fought on the 10th | 
of October, and Acre not attacked till the | 
2nd of November? They lay there quite | 
inactive, not performing any service what- | 
ever. The troops remained idle at Bey- | 
rout, and the flect also; no enterprise of | 
any kind being undertaken. He went up, 

with the permission of Sir Robert Stop- | 
ford, to deliver up the firman to the new | 
Prince of Lebanon. He should mention 

that Sir Robert Stopford and he were not | 
on good terms. He (Sir C. Napier) had | 





been obliged to push him very much, as | 


had also his captains. Now, he (Sir C. 
Napier) had heard, for the first time, that | 
night, that Sir Robert Stopford had de- | 
cided to attack Acre before orders for the | 
purpose had arrived. He could only say, | 
if that were so, it was unknown to all the | 
officers in the squadron. It was a subject | 
of common talk, and he remembered its | 


being argued at Sir Robert Stopford’s | 
own table, whether it was prudent that | 
Acre should be attacked, and they all. 
thought he would proceed to do it the next 
morning, but he did not. He came within 
a certain distance of the place, but return- | 
ed and anchored at Beyrout. Now, if he; 
did not intend to attack Acre, what, he! 
would ask, could have brought him back 
again so late in November, when all attacks 
by sea became dangerous and difficult on 
that coast? At last, whether by his own 
will or not, it was decided that Acre should 
be attacked, and they all proceeded up to 
the place. They went to Acre, and there | 
they anchored for the night. He was told 
he had nothing to do with persuading Sir | 
Robert Stopford to attack Acre; but he, 
hoped to show the House, as well as 
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he was now able, that he did all he could 
under the circumstances. The following 
extracts from letters would, he thought, 
abundantly prove it— 


Napier to Sir W. Parxer—Oct. 15, 1840. 

“ Tripoli ought to be taken immediately, which 
should be followed up by an attack on Acre, both 
of which would fall.” 

Napier to Lord Mivtro—Oct, 22, 1840. 

“IT think Acre ought to be attacked, but I fear 
there is no idea of it.” 

Narrer to Col. Hopers—Oct. 31, 1840, 

“ After twenty days’ inactivity, it is at last 
decided to go to Acre, with 3,500 men, which I 
hope will not be changed; but changes are so 
common here, that I feei certain of nothing till it 
is actually in operation.” 

Lord Ponsonpy to Naprer—Nov. 9, 1840. 

** I write now only to congratulate you upon 
your having spirited up our chief to attack St. 
Jean, for I feel no doubt you did it.” 

Sir C. Apam to Narter. 

“ The Board have written to Sir Robert Stop- 
ford their admiration of your intrepid and useful 
services, and to hoist a red pennant.” 

Sir C. Apam to Narrer. 
am most happy to express to you the plea- 
sure I feel at your receiving the Commander of 
the Bath.” 
Minto to Narrer—Oct. 7, 1840. 

“ T congratulate you on the success of your ope- 
rations on the coast of Syria, in which your zeal, 
judgment, and ability have been conspicuous.” 

Sir W, Parker to Narrrr—Dec., 3, 1840. 
“ Shenstone Lodge, Lichfield, 
3rd Dec., 1840. 

“« My dear Napier—Most heartily do I congra- 
tulate you and your gallant companions in arms, 
on the reduction of St. Jean d’Acre. Your 
opinions on the result of an early and vigorous 
attack have been verified to the letter, and accom- 
plished in a manner most triumphant for our pro- 
fession and the general interests of Europe. I 


| need not add that I have been delighted that a 


becoming acknowledgment of your own energetic 
and successful services have been manifested by 
the Government in your advancement to the First 
Class Broad Pendant and the Commandership of 
the Bath, which has been nobly won, and I trust 
will be long worn by you in health and every pos- 
sible enjoyment. I trust also that promotion and 
rewards to the officers of the squadron generally 
will be liberally bestowed.—Believe me, my dear 
Commodore, always faithfully yours, 
‘“W. Parker, Rear Admiral. 
“ Commodore Napier, &e. &e. &e.” 


_He would now read a short extract from a 


letter of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, than whom there was no man 
better able to speak upon this subject, and 
he would appeal to him to state his know- 
ledge and opinion of the part which he 
(Sir C. Napier) had taken in the attack 
upon Acre. 


Lord Patmerston to Naprer—Nov. 14, 1840. 
“T wish you had been allowed to attack Acre. 


I have no doubt that you would have taken it. 
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Perhaps our instructions upon that subject may 
have arrived in time to allow of an attack being 
made.” 


The letter would show that Sir Robert 
Stopford did not disapprove of his conduct. 
When the fleet had come to an anchor, 
they all went on board Sir Robert Stop- 
ford’s ship in the evening. Letters, which 
he had in his possession, would show how 
very improper a person Sir Robert Stop- 
ford was to have been entrusted with the 
command of such an expedition. Sir Ro- 
bert Stopford would have embarked not 
only the Marines, but the Turks, and have 
left the people of Lebanon to shift for 
themselves, a line of conduct which he 
(Sir C. Napier) opposed to the utmost of 
his power. Admiral Walker, who com- 
manded the Turkish fleet, asked for an- 
chors and cables to enable him to remain, 
as he could not desert the Turkish troops ; 
and Sir Robert Stopford consented; and 
Admiral Walker replied, that ‘‘ it was bet- 
ter to die with honour, than to live with- 
out it.” Well, then, on arriving at Acre 
they assembled on board the flag-ship of 
Sir Robert Stopford. Admiral Boxer was 
there, and he had got the ear of the Ad- 
miral considerably. There was also at 
the time a considerable deal of jealousy 
prevailing amongst the officers of the fleet. 


The Admiral had, at the commencement of 
the operations, entrusted to him (Sir C. 
Napier) so many things, and had even 
allowed him to go on with operations, 
against his (the Admiral’s) own wishes, 
that considerable jealousy existed among 
the officers of the fleet as to the reliance 


thus placed upon him. When, therefore, 
they assembled on board the flag-ship, Sir 
Robert Stopford said to him, ‘*I have 
thought over the business with Admiral 
Boxer, and as there are four steamers here, 
I shall leave my own ship, in order that she 
may go into action, and go on bvard of 
one of those steamears. The three other 
steamers will tow in three line-of-battle 
ships into their positions under the bat- 
teries, and then return and tow in three 
more, and so on until all the ships are in 
position.’”” Such a scheme appeared to 
him so totally devoid of common sense, so 
inconsistent with the safety of the fleet 
and with the chance of success, that he at 
once pointed out to the Admiral its danger 
and impracticability ; when, on his doing 
so, Admiral Boxer said, ‘‘ We have settled 
the whole of the matter, and the positions 
to be taken up; and, Commodore, its no 
use your interfering.” He at once took 
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up his hat and went on board his own ship, 
where he spent the night in ruminating on 
the impolicy of the plan, and the failure 
which he was sure would attend it. Next 
morning he went on board the Admiral’s 
ship and stated to Sir Robert Stopford that 
he felt it to be his duty, as his second in 
command, to tell him that his plan would 
utterly fail ; whether he added that the three 
line-of-battle ships first towed in would be 
sunk before others could be brought to their 
rescue, he did not recollect—he did not 
believe he did so—but, although he had, it 
would have been nothing to be wondered 
at, for he never in his life saw such a 
foolish plan of attack formed. Look at 
the attack on the Redan. Had not they 
heard officers blamed for attacking the 
Redan with an inferior force 2? Here, then, 
was the very same thing. Instead of let- 
ting the whole fleet go in at once and take 
up their positions, three ships were first 
to be towed in, and by the time they were 
disabled, three more were to be towed in 
to their relief, and so until they were all 
towed in. Every one must see that such 
a plan of attack must have failed. To 
show that he (Sir C. Napier) was right in 
his statement that it would fail, Sir Robert 
Stopford altered it, giving up the towing 
process and adopting his plan. To show 
the impracticability of the plan of towing 
in the line-of-battle ships, Captain Hen- 
derson—who was now no more—and, in 
fact, the greater portion of those officers 
to whom he would have appealed in justifi- 
cation of his conduct, were dead, and he 
had not, besides, the same opportunity of 
getting up evidence as had the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) and the right 
hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir M. Berke- 
ley) one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
Well, Captain Henderson came on board 
his (Sir C. Napier’s) ship, in reference to 
the attack. He took that gallant officer to 
Sir Robert Stopford, and desired him to 
state to the Admiral how long, in the event 
of his towing in with the steamers three 
line-of-battle ships, he would be before he 
could tow the other three into position for 
their support. And the answer of Cap- 
tain Henderson was that two hours would 
elapse before the second three ships could 
be towed under the batteries. At that 
time ships could not be taken into tow so 
easily as they could be now, and that was 
the period Captain Henderson, an officer 
of great experience, stated it would take 
to do so in this case. Well, then, the idea 
of towing the ships under the batteries was 
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given up, and it then became a question 


how they were to get in. The wind at 
the time blew slightly from the southward. 
The signal was made to weigh. They did 
so, and certainly were proceeding in the 
most helter-skelter way he ever saw. He 
did not say it was the fault of the officers ; 
they were doing so, for the natural desire 
on the part of these were, who would first 
get into action; but the confusion arose 
from the natural circumstances of the case, 
there being no suggestion, no orders, as to 
how they were to proceed or take up their 
positions. Fortunately there was a dead 
ealm: and he remembered Captain Fan- 
shawe saying to him, ‘‘ Get in as fast as 
he could,” when his reply was, Acre ought 
to be attacked properly, or not at all—it 
was not a place to be trifled with—and, 
therefore, it should be attacked, as he (Sir 
C. Napier) had proposed. At that time, 
the wind veered round to the northward, as 
he expected it would. On its doing so, it 
at once became apparent to him that for 
him to anchor on the south-western angle 
of the fortress, so as to allow the ships 
astern of him to pass to windward in suc- 
cession, and anchor ahead of him, was im- 
possible. The order in such cases was 
so well known that he thought there could 
be no doubt about it. There was, in fact, 
only one mode which could be adopted 
where ships were to anchor in succession, 
that was for the leading ship to take up a 
position under the first battery, for the 
next to pass to windward, and anchor 
ahead of the first, the next to follow the 
first two, and anchor ahead of the second, 
and so on till the whole line was formed. 
That was the mode adopted in anchoring 
in succession. When, therefore, the wind 
veered to the northward, and when he saw 
that he could not anchor on the south- 
western face of the fortress, he had to 
decide the course to be adopted with the 
utmost promptitude. There was not a 
moment to be lost. He did not go to the 
southward, and anchor on the south-west 
of the place, as, had he done so, the ships 
following, as he had already stated, could 
not have got ahead of him. The Admiral, 
just at that moment, sent to him to ascer- 
tain what he was doing. He said, in reply, 
that he was going to the northward, and 
immediately made signal to tack, passing 
well to windward of the north-western angle 
of the fortress, the other ships following 
him. He passed a small battery, on coming 
to which the master asked if he should 
let go the anchor, when he desired him 
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not to do so, as the battery was but small, 
but he passed on and anchored alongside 
the strongest part of the walls of Acre, on 
the north-western front. After he let go 
his anchor, the whole thing having been 
reversed, he naturally expected that the 
ships following would pass outside of him, 
and by anchoring in succession ahead of 
him, occupy the ground between the south- 
western and the north-western angle of the 
fortress. It was such a common occur- 
rence that he did not think any officer 
could have had any doubt or been led into 
any mistake about it. At the battle of 
the Nile the very same thing happened, 
but they never heard of Nelson finding 
fault with or censuring Sir James Sau- 
marez, or the other gallant officers who 
made the same manceuvre on that occasion, 
Why, the thing was so well known in 
naval tactics, while at the same time it 
was so consonant with common sense, that 
every one knew about it. If the ship lead- 
ing in was to pass along one, two, three, 
four, or five of the enemy’s ships, before 
she came to anchor and took up her sta- 
tion, why there was every chance of her 
being disabled from the successive broad- 
sides of these ships, before she got to her 
station. If, then, that was the case in 
attacking ships, it held stronger as regard- 
ed an attack on batteries where, if the 
leading ship was to pass along five or six 
of them, receiving the fire of each of them 
before she came to anchor, she would be 
of little use; but by the leading ship en- 
gaging the first ship or battery (in the 
case of an attack on batteries), she came 
to, and the one following her passing ahead 
and engaging the rest, and the others do- 
ing the same in succession, that danger 
was prevented. Well, this being the well- 
known and recognised system, he confess- 
ed that he never felt more astonished than 
when he saw the Princess Charlotte, 
which was following him, let go her anchor 
astern of him. The Thunderer did the 
same, though he really could not say from 
recollection which was first. He might, 
however, be asked, why, in these cireum- 
stances, he did not signal? But there was 
not time; the ships would have been at 
anchor before he could have done so ; and, 
besides, if it was the duty of any one to 
signal, that duty most certainly devolved 
upon the Commander in Chief, who was 
outside for the very purpose of directing 
the movements of the fleet, but no signal 
was made by him, except, he believed, 
that he signalled to the Thunderer to get 
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out of the way. But what did Lord Nelson 
say? Why, that ‘‘ no ship could do wrong 
which anchored alongside the enemy.” 
He (Sir C. Napier) anchored alongside the 
enemy, and that, too, at the strongest por- 
tion of the face of the fortress he was on, 
not as the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) had said, half way up, but as close 
to the batteries as the depth of water would 
allow him, a position which every officer, 
knowing his duty, would have taken. It 
was true the ships following him did not 
take up their proper positions. It was, no 
doubt, a mistake their not doing so. They 
thought he had got into shoal water, but 
he made no signal of ‘ shoal water,” and 
all he could say was, he took up his proper 
position and the other ships did not. He 
did not mean to say that it was for want 
of skill that they did not do so, as he be- 
lieved that they were under the impression 
that they were to keep always to the north- 
ward of him. But because he (Sir C. Na- 
pier) did right, why was it that he was to 
be blamed and traduced as he had been, 
and the evidence of parties brought against 
him who knew nothing at all about the 
matter? The other division of the fleet to 
the southward was Jed by Captain Collier, 
and when the Admiral made signal for his 
division to close round the Powerful, Cap- 
tain Houston Stewart made signal to the 
Admiral, ‘‘ May I go in to the southward ?”’ 
That signal was affirmed, so that the other 
ships went in, and Sir Baldwin Walker, 
passing outside them all, anchored at the 
top of the bay, opposite a strong battery. 
He must say, therefore, that he had just 
grounds of complaint of the attacks which 
had been made upon him. It was, he con- 
sidered unfair that an officer of his stand- 
ing, and who had seen a great deal of ser- 
vice, should be traduced as he had been in 
this matter. He had here a letter from 
Captain Hastings, who commanded the 
Edinburgh at the attack on Acre, and as 
that letter referred to his conduct during 
the attack, he would read it to the House. 
It was dated the 2nd of the present month, 
and was as follows— 
“ United Service Club, April 2, 1856. 

‘* My dear Sir Charles,—Since my conversa- 
tion with you last evening, I have endeavoured to 
bring to my recollection some of the cireum- 
stances of the attack on the Fort of Acre on the 
4th of November, 1840. 

“‘ The division under your orders attacked the 
western face, and that in which was the Edin- 
burgh, the southern one. At the moment of 
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weighing anchor the wind veered to the north- 
ward, and necessitated a change in the mode of 
attack, 
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“ Instead of running and anchoring under the 
batteries from the south, you were obliged to per- 
form the operation from the north. This caused 
some little misunderstanding ; the ships anchor- 
ed astern of you, instead of in line ahead. I re- 
member also that the southern division was thrown 
into momentary confusion by Sir Robert Stopford 
hoisting the signal to follow the Powerful. It is 
probable, in this case, that the signal officer omit- 
ted to hoist the divisional flag. I mention this to 
show how easily mistakes may arise, and that 
they should not always be attributed to the Com- 
mander in Chief, or to the commander of a di- 
vision, 

“It is difficult to recollect all the facts of a 
feat of war which took place sixteen years ago ; 
yet main facts are engraven on the memory, not 
to be effaced. Your exertions during that short 
campaign were patent to all, and greatly contri- 
buted to the rapid success which was obtained—a 
success of the greatest moment, when the public 
feeling in France, at that moment, is taken into 
consideration. 

“ Nor is this my opinion only, but that of the 
majority of the fleet with you, and under the 
orders of Sir Robert Stopford. 

“ As a proof of this assertion, let me call to 
your remembrance what took place on your return 
from Alexandria to Marmorice. As you passed 
into the bay to take up your anchorage, each ship 
—at least, a large majority of the ships—spon- 
taneously cheered you, and with a heartiness not 
often exhibited, even by seamen.—Believe me, 
very truly yours. 


at Acre. 


“ F. D, Hasrinas, Captain. 
“ Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B.’’ 


Now, was it to be thought that that fleet— 
the circumstance referred to in the letter 
having occurred sometime after the attack 
on Acre—would have turned out in a dark 
and rainy night, if he had not done his 
duty, for the purpose of cheering him as 
he came in. Here, also, was another 
letter from the Master of the Powerful. 
It was as follows— 


“ Deptford, March 31, 1856. 

“ My dear Sir Charles,—In reply to your note 
of the 25th instant, requesting me to state all 
I remember about ‘ Acre,’ I beg to state that 
on the evening previous to the attack, when you 
came from the flag-ship, you told me that the plan 
arranged for the next day by the Commander in 
Chief was that three steamers were to tow in the 
Powerful, Princess Charlotte, and Bellerophon ; 
the same three steamers were then to go back and 
bring in three more. I remarked that the chances 
would be in favour of our being sunk before the 
second three could be brought in. You then sent 
for the late Captain Henderson, who, in reply toa 
question from you, said that not less than two hours 
should be reckoned upon for getting the second 
three ships into action. You then went to the 
flag-ship, and I went sounding and buoying for 
the remainder of the night. In the morning you 
told me that the plan of attack had been altered ; 
that the Powerful was to lead and anchor off the 
first bastion, the other ships to pass us, and anchor 
in succession, each covering the other, similar to 
Lord Nelson’s attack at the battle of the Nile. 
This is certainly as I understood it ; whether we 
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went in by the north or by the south channel, the 
plan was to be the same. When we came abreast of 
the first bastion, Iasked you if we were to anchor 
there, and you said no, that there did not appear 
guns enough in it to make it ofimportance. You 
directed me to pass on to the next guns, and an- 
chor as close as the depth of water would permit. 
This was done, and I was never more surprised in 
my life than I was to see the Princess Charlotte 
anchor astern instead of passing us. I suggested 
to you to make the signal for Aevenge to come in 
and anchor ahead of us. You objected to this, 
saying that you could not make signals with the 
Commander in Chief’s ship so close to you, with 
his flag flying, who must see the necessity of it 
as well as yourself. Ultimately this signal was 
made, and Captain Crawford conveyed your wishes 
to Captain Waldegrave as to the position he should 
take up. 

“IT forgot to say that, on the morning of the 
attack, the Master of the flag-ship and myself 
were sent to the Vesuvius to sound, and try the 
north channel, the wind at that time showing 
every indication of coming from the northward. 
After we came back we went to the flag-ship, and 
made our report of there being a good channel 
with a leading wind. 

“ This is all 1 remember of what occurred. 
Some things I may have forgotten, but what I 
have stated is to the best of my recolleetion.— 
I remain, dear Sir Charles, yours very faithfully, 

“E.J.P. Peary.” 


That was from the Master of the Power- 
ful, the ship he commanded. He would 
also read to the House the following letter 
from the Captain of the Powerful— 


“ Royal Hospital, Greenwich, 
April 3, 1856. 

“My dear Sir Charles,—In answer to your 
questions relative to Acre, so long a time has 
elapsed that I can only doso to the best of my re- 
collection. 

“« 1 have always been under the firm conviction 
that you were most zealously anxious for the at- 
tack on Acre. The shift of wind which forced 
your division to attack from the north, instead of 
the original plan of battle from the south, re- 
versed the order of attack, which may have led 
to some misconstruction of orders by the ships 
astern ; but I have not the slightest hesitation in 
stating, that it was your firm conviction that the 
ships of your division would have anchored in 
succession ahead of the Powerful. By this mode 
of attack the anchored ships protect the advanc- 
ing ships, which, in my humble opinion, is a sub- 
ject of vital importance to the protection of ships 
and their crews. 

« Your question, whether I have read what has 
been said in Parliament within these last few 
days, on the subject of the battle of Acre? my 
answer is, I have been so fully employed I have 
not read a newspaper for some days; and I 
am very glad I have not, as it gives me the 
opportunity of answering your questions free of 
bias. 

“In the hope that you are better to-day, be- 
lieve me, my dear Sir Charles, yours faithfully, 

“ F, Liarper.’’ 


He had, therefore, the testimony of two 
of the officers on board his own ship, as well 
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as the testimony of the officer in command 
of another ship, while he had also shown 
that he followed the plan always adopted 
by Nelson, and if other officers failed in 
doing their duty, that was no reason why 
blame should be cast upon him. He did 
not, as he had said, impute any want of 
skill to those officers, but not one of those 
in command of line-of-battle ships on that 
oceasion, with the exception of Captain 
Codrington, had ever commanded a line- 
of-battle ship in action before, and that 
being so, he thought it was not too much 
to say that he was right, and they were 
wrong. He had himself commanded ships 
during the greater part of the last war. 
He had, perhaps, attacked more batteries 
than most officers. There was a small island 
off the coast of Sicily, on which there was a 
strong bastion and also a mole. With two 
frigates he attacked that bastion, sending 
one frigate within the mole, and bringing 
the other up to the attack outside, so that 
he took the place without the loss of a 
single man, There was not a single fort 
on the coast of Italy, south of Naples, 
that he had not taken with his own ships. 
This being the case, perhaps the right 
hon. Baronet the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty might ask why he had not 
done greater things in the Baltic; but the 
plain answer he would give him was, that 
there was a great difference between at- 
tempting with ships what was possible, 
and that which was absolutely impossible. 
If that had happened at Acre, where they 
could see nothing from the smoke, every- 
thing would have been in a perfect jumble, 
and some of the ships would have been of 
no use. He had written to Sir Baldwin 
Walker, who, in reply, said— 
* Admiralty, April 3, 1856. 

“My dear Sir Charles,—I am placed in a very 
painful position in having to answer questions put 
to me by friends, who have made statements in 
the House of Commons which are at variance ; 
but, however disagreeable, 1 am bound to reply to 
them to the best of my recollection. With re- 
| spect to that part of your letter in which you 
; say, ‘ You must surely remember we were all per- 
| suading and urging him (Sir Robert Stopford) to 
{go to Acre repeatedly,’ I cannot call to mind 
any conversation I had with you on the subject ; 
but Sir Robert Stopford told me, on more occa- 
sions than one, that you were opposed to an at- 
tack on Acre. As far as my recollection. serves 
me, my impression was, and is, that you were 
anxious to advance into the interior at the head 
of the army, and conduct the land operations ; 
and I am bound to state that, at the commence- 
ment, we were all greatly indebted to you, as 
the success on shore was owing to your great 
exertions. With reference to that part of your 
letter in which you state that Sir Robert Stopford 
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informed you that he intended to remove his force | evidence, that the late First Lord of the 
from the coast before the bad weather set in, I Admiralty had given a very incorrect ver- 


nen ov Set De mane, Se ee sion of what had taken place between Sir 
supply us with anchors and cables, which he con- Robert Stopford and himself (Sir C. Na- 


sented to do, for I felt that we could not abandon | pier). After Acre had been taken and all 
the mountaineers who had joined the Sultan’s! was quiet, he went on board the steamer, 
cause, and had been armed. You were strongly where Sir Robert Stopford was, and he 


opposed to the ships being towed into action at : age : 
‘ee by the four steamers, and I think you were (Sir C. Napier) felt so perfectly conscious 


right, for only four could go in at the same time, | Of having done his duty and placed every 
and those, of course, would have had to bear the | ship properly, that he made this remark : 
brunt of the action before the others could have | + | hope you are satisfied with the po- 
got in; but not having anchored where the Ad- sities I tock up.”” St» Biches snameneil 


miral wished, you ought, I think, to have made a on 
the signal for the ships astern to pass on.—Be- | VeTy gruffly and said, ‘‘ No, I am not; 


lieve me, yours, faithfully. é you should have gone on to the south- 
a AP “W.W. Watker. | west.” He (Sir C. Napier) ultimately 
“ Vice Admiral Sir C. Napier, K.C.B., dc. felt grieved that the Commander-in-Chief 


“Tam very sorry to hear that you have been 


so unwell «w.w.w.” | Should use such expressions to his second 


in command, On returning to his ship, he 
He had been at the head of the troops|immediately wrote for a court-martial, 
before Sir Charles Smith came up, and he| which Sir Robert Stopford did not think 
admitted that he was proud of the com-| proper to grant him. Several officers, he 
mand. He had been exceedingly success- | believed sent to him by Sir Robert Stop- 
ful, and he had thought it most important | ford, came, begging him to withdraw his 
that there should be no delay in destroying | letter asking for a court-martial. He told 
Suleyman Pasha and Ibrahim Pasha, and | them that he would do so if Sir Robert 
that being so, could it be said with any | Stopford would send him a proper apology. 
justice, because he wanted to go at the; Sir Robert sent him one which, not deem- 
head of the troops against them, that he | ing sufficient, he sent back. Then Captain 
did not want to attack. He said that he, Stuart and other captains came to him, 
had been more inclined than any other | and begged him, for the sake of the ser- 
man to attack Acre, for he had surveyed | yice, not to let the matter come to a court- 
it, and he was of opinion that it could be | martial. He replied, that if the Admiral 
taken. The people were driven from their | made him @ proper apology, he would not 
guns at Acre, but it was never breached. | press. An apology was sent, and here it 
If, however, the people had thought proper | was :-— 
to remain, and if the English had had| «My dear Sir,—I do not apprehend that a 
powder enough for another day, which he | difference of opinion implies a censure upon either 
was inclined to doubt, Acre would have | party, as I cannot allow infallibility to anybody. 
Ween taken. But another accusation had | mt ifred i opinion with zou true, bt 
been brought against him—God knew it) foundation. Believe me, my dear Sir, yours 
was needless, for the bumper was already | truly, “ Ropert Srorrorp. 
sufficient. It had been said that he was| ‘Commodore Napier, C.B.” 
there when Acre was evacuated, Certainly | He must say that, with such a document 
he was not. Sir Baldwin Walker was in | existing, it was most disgraceful, on the 
his station at the upper part of the south-| part of the right hon. Member for Carlisle 
western bay, and in the middle of the night | (Sir J. Graham), to get up, after a period 
he found out that Acre had been evacu-| of sixteen years, and for the sake of dama- 
ated. He took possession of it. He (Sir | ging his reputation and pressing the House 
C. Napier) was at the north-west angle. | to reject his application for inquiring into 
He knew nothing of the evacuation, and | his conduct, to bring such charges. Sir 
how could he have been there ? Could any | Robert Stopford’s plan of towing the 
blame have been attached to him for not| ships, he said, was wrong; and if the 
having been there? Besides, where was | matters in dispute were submitted to an 
the merit 2 Acre had surrendered. The | officer, or committee of officers, they would 
right hon, Baronet (Sir J. Graham) had | pronounce that it was wrong. Sir Robert 
endeavoured to persuade the House that | Stopford had himself admitted that it was 
he (Sir C. Napier) had not been in his} wrong, for he adopted his (Sir C. Napier’s) 
proper place. He was in his proper place, jplan. The wind changed, and that ren- 
and that was where he should have been. | dered it impossible for him to anchor at 
i 





He would proceed to relate, on satisfactory | the point at which he ought to have an- 
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chored. But was it a reason why he should 
be found fault with because other officers 


had committed mistakes? He must here 
ask why a gallant Officer (Sir M. Berke- 
ley), with whom he had formed, at Acre, a 
sincere friendship which until recently sub- 
sisted, had not enlightened the late First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and made him 
aware that he (Sir C. Napier) was not a 
fit man to be intrusted with the command 
of the Baltic fleet. If at Acre he could 
not place a single ship in proper position, 
why was he selected to take the command 
of twenty-five sail of the line sent to the 
Baltic, with inexperienced officers and ill- 
disciplined crews? And yet the right hon. 
and gallant Admiral wished to go with him 
as his second in command. He had it 
there under his own hand. [Sir M. BerxKe- 
LEY: I quite acknowledge it.] It was a 
vile conspiraey—after sixteen years—to 
bring up these matters again. Such con- 
duct this House should put down. But he 
had another document from Sir Robert 
Stopford, which he should read :— 

“My dear Commodore,—I am very happy to 
find that every unpleasant feeling has been re- 
moved from your mind respecting any censure— 
real or implied—upon your conduct in the attack 
upon Acre. I regret very much that your private 
note upon the subject, written the day before yes- 
terday, has disappeared, and cannot be found. 
Should it turn up hereafter, I will take care to 
sendit. I find that Lord Ponsonby has been in 


complete error relative to the standard presented | him to read those letters. 


to the Sultan; upon referring to my letter to his 
Lordship, after the fall of Beyrout, it was the 
flag taken there which I entrusted to Colonel 
Hodges to take to the Sultan. His Lordship’s 
speech must, therefore, be corrected. I shall 
write to him by the Talbot to point out his mis- 
take. Very truly yours, “ Ropert Sroprorp. 
“Nov. 7.” 


Was it fair, he asked, after a long life, 
after fifty-six years in the navy, during 
which he had performed as much service 
as any man in the service—after having 
been esteemed by every commander in 
chief under whom he served as a most 
zealous and active officer—was it fair that 
he should be thus attacked and maligned ? 
He remembered that Sir Alexander Coch- 
rane had written to him, saying that he 
had saved a great number of lives at the 
capture of Martinique. A doubt was en- 
tertained whether Fort Edward had been 
evacuated. He (Sir ©. Napier) volun- 


teered to go and see—and, in broad day- 
light he went and scaled the walls; he got 
in, and, what was more extraordinary, he 
got out again. Martinique was taken, but 
a great many lives were saved. 
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have produced from Lord Exmouth and 
others some of the strongest documents in 
the world. When he was in the Portu- 
guese service—and that matter might not 
be so much regarded by the House—it was 
of the first importance to settle the ques- 
tion between Dom Miguel and Donna 
Maria. He got the command of three 
frigates and three brigs, and meeting the 
Portuguese fleet, consisting of two ships 
of the line and other vessels, he ran on 
ahead and took the whole of that fleet in 
three minutes. Suppose that on that occa- 
sion he had attempted to go on to the head. 
most, what would have been the result ? 
Instead of doing so, he attacked the stern- 
most ships, and then he went on and cap- 
tured the headmost. That was the common 
mode of attack, which everybody knew. 
He now wished to say a few words about 
the Baltic. He held in his hand some 
letters from the right hon. and gallant 
Member for Gloucester (Sir M. Berkeley), 
which he was not allowed to make use of, 
though they were strictly confined to mat- 
ters between the right hon. and gallant 
Admiral and himself; and in these the 
names of two other officers were men- 
tioned. He had letters from the right hon. 
and gallant Officer, praising him in the 
highest way, saying that he would stick to 
him to the last. He would put it to the 


right hon. and gallant Admiral to allow 


Yet the right 
hon. and gallant Officer, who remained 


isilent, said that he (Sir OC. Napier) was 
‘not fit for the command of the Baltice— 


that his nerves were gone. When he (Sir 
C. Napier) went to the Baltic, he was fit 
for the command. If he were fagged and 
fretted towards the: end, it was in conse- 
quence of the Admiralty writing to him 
such letters that well nigh broke his heart, 
and were enough to destroy the nerves of 
any man breathing. Let any one ask the 
officers of his own ship, Captain Gordon 
or Admiral Seymour, and they would tell 
them that those letters had been almost 
the cause of his death. He had been a 
great deal accustomed to praise that he 
freely acknowledged he could not bear cen- 
sure; and censure to him was almost death, 
especially when he felt that it was alto- 
gether undeserved, and when he knew that 
he had done his duty to his country. He 
wished the right hon. and gallant Admiral 
(Sir M. Berkeley) had been sent to the 
Baltic. Why was he not sent there? He 
wrote a letter to him (Sir C, Napier), tell- 
ing him to attack Sweaborg at a time when 
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he must have known that it was impossi- 


{ Apri 


ble. No man in his senses would attend 
to such instructions. If he had received 
such a letter in the summer, knowing that 
the Government wished the place to be 
attacked, he would have taken the fleet 
there; but from the state of the weather, 
there never were two days together, after 
he had received that letter, which would 
have permitted the attack on Sweaborg. 
He must now ask a question, since he was 
relieved from the command of the Baltic 
fleet, very much to his own satisfaction, 
for he would never serve again; under 
that Board of Admiralty an equally large 
fleet of ships of the line, and sixteen gun- 
boats and sixteen mortar-boats had been 
fitted out, and why, he might ask, had not 
Admiral Dundas been told to proceed at 
once to Nargen, and thence take the fleet 
to attack Sweaborg ? It was never thought 
of for one moment, and he had been con- 
demned for not doing that which Admiral 
Dundas had never dreamed of doing, be- 
cause he knew that he had not at his dis- 
posal means sufficient to accomplish the 
object. He had now explained, as a plain, 
honest man, to the House the circum- 
stances which had taken place. He had 
acted throughout his whole life like a brave 
officer and good seaman. He had been 
applauded by every Admiralty which he 
served, and he must say, that after sixteen 
years had gone by, when he had no person 
to go to, when he had no official means of 
ascertaining the addresses of officers who 
could have furnished important information 
and be of the greatest advantage to him, 
it was fortunate for him that he had pre- 
served those two letters from Sir Robert 
Stopford, without which he would have 
been put down as totally incompetent. He 
trusted that he had said nothing in his 
own vindication which could give offence 
to any one, and he could only thank the 
House for the attention with which they 
had listened to him. 

Sir MAURICE BERKELEY said, he 
would not have addressed one word to the 
House had he not been so directly and 
pointedly alluded to by the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Southwark. He thought 
the House must admit that the evidence 
brought forward by the right hon. Baronct | 
(Sir J. Graham) proved that the statements 
made both by himself and his right hon. 
Friend the late First Lord possessed more 
than “a shadow of truth.’”’ The hon. and 
gallant Member (Sir C. Napier) had had 
just the same opportunities of applying to 
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the officers whose evidence had been ad- 
duced, and if he (Sir M. Berkeley) had 
made these inquiries, it was because he 
could not continue under the imputations 
which had been cast upon him. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
down had appealed to the House as to 
the injustice which had been done by the 
accusations which had been brought against 
him ; but he (Sir M. Berkeley) should also 
ask the House whether it was fair that he 
should have been obliged for the last ten 
days or a fortnight to labour under the 
imputations which went so far, almost, as 
to say that the truth was notin him? The 
hon. and gallant Admiral seemed extremely 
touchy whenever his own character was 
concerned, and he ought to consider that 
others, as well as he, had a reputation to 
maintain. The hon. and gallant Admiral 
had asked why he (Sir M. Berkeley), 
being aware of his conduct at Acre, had 
recommended his colleagues to send him 
out in command of the Baltic Fleet ? 
[‘* Hear, hear.”’] Now, in reply to that 
question, he might state that he should 
never have mentioned the subject of Acre 
at all were it not for the abuse which the 
hon. and gallant Admiral had thought 
proper to lavish upon him and the Board 
of which he had the honour to be a 
Member, and for the fact, that in a speech 
made to the constituency of Southwark, 
the gallant Admiral was pleased to recapi- 
tulate all the great services which he said 
he had performed, and endeavour to show 
the black ingratitude of the Admiralty to 
a man who had done so much for his 
country. In dwelling upon his services, 
the gallant Admiral made use of these 
words :—‘‘ And I was the person who 
struck the final blow which put an end to 
the campaign in Syria.” Now, this asser- 
tion he (Sir M. Berkeley) always had de- 
nied, and always would deny, and even 
when upon terms of friendship with the 
hon. and gallant Member, he had made 
him correct an error in a pamphlet on this 
subject. The House seemed to receive 
with favour the taunt, that if he believed 
the hon. and gallant Member acted in this 
manner at Acre, he ought to have pre- 
vented his going to the Baltic. It should 
be remembered, however, that he (Sir M. 
Berkeley) was a candidate for the com- 
mand in the Baltic, and had he taken ad- 
vantage of his position as Senior Naval 
Lord to earwig the First Lord, and en- 
deavour to deprive the hon. and gallant 
Officer of his fair chance of obtaining that 
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appointment, he thought he should have 
been acting a very dishonourable and un- 
manly part. More than this, he would 
say that, although he still maintained all 
that he had said with regard to the 
attack on Acre, he believed that the con- 
duct of the hon. and gallant Admiral on 
that occasion arose from an error of judg- 
ment, and such an error committed in one 
action ought not to destroy the high cha- 
racter which a man might have obtained by 
other services. He would not enter into 
what had been said about the campaign in 
the Baltic. The subject had been before 
the House over and over again, perhaps 
once too often. The hon. and gallant 
Admiral had, however, said that he could 
produce letters from him (Sir M. Berkeley) 
praising and lauding all that he did. He 
would admit that such was the case. He 
would admit also that, knowing the previous 
character of the hon. and gallant Admiral, 
and the energy which he had displayed on 
previous occasions, he did put full faith in 
him, and he believed all the letters, both 
public and private ones, which he had re- 
ceived from the gallant Admiral. It was 


not until he heard from various captains 
the facts which he stated in the previous 
debate that he could change his opinion, 


and, having changed his opinion, it then 
became his duty to recommend that the 
gallant Officer should not rehoist his flag. 
He would, however, take upon himself to 
say, that never did a Board of Admiralty 
take more pains to soften an order for the 
hauling down of a flag than did the Board 
of which he was a member. Not only was 
the hon. and gallant Admiral thanked for 
his services, but he was thanked in words 
precisely similar to those which were used 
to Lord Howe after the first of June. Lis 
officers were promoted, and had he kept 
quiet his character would not have been so 
much damaged as it had been by his show- 
ing private letters, and foreing him (Sir 
M. Berkeley), in his official capacity, to 
speak of that in regard to which he had 
much rather have been silent. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, he had listened 
with much attention to the debate, and had 
been much grieved by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) going back for 
sixteen years, in order to attempt to rob 
the hon. and gallant Admiral of that which 
was dear, and must ever be dear, to him. 
He had attacked him for his want of moral 
courage. Why, the commonest sailor that 
trod a deck did not want moral courage. 
But the hon. and gallant Admiral had 
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given a most triumphant answer to the 
charges brought against him that evening, 
He had made a very good finish of his 
case; and it was to be hoped they should 
hear no more of it in that House. If the 
statements of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
J. Graham) were correct, was it not ex- 
traordinary that, immediately after the 
siege of Acre, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Southwark should have received 
the thanks of that House, and should 
have been decorated by his Sovereign with 
various honours? Another point had not 
been sufficiently answered. If the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), holding the 
very responsible position which he held ata 
most critical moment, knew (and he ought 
to have known), or supposed, or had 
reason to suppose, that the charges he now 
made against the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Southwark were correct, why did 
he appoint him to the high and responsible 
position of the command of the Baltic 
fleet 2 The right hon. Baronet said he did 
not know of them then. But he ought 
to have known of them ; it was his duty to 
have known of them before he appointed 
the gallant Admiral to a command where 
the honour of England was at stake, and 
a great number of lives were placed in his 
hands. If he had taken the same pains as 
he had bestowed within a short time back 
in getting up these charges—a matter of 
far less importance to the country than the 
appointment to the command of the Baltic 
fleet-—he must have known all that he 
knew now. Had he not with him at the 
Board Admiral Houston Stewart and Sir 
Baldwin Walker, whom he now brought 
forward as witnesses against the hon. and 
gallant Member for Southwark, at the very 
time when he appointed him to the com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet? If he did not 
make full inquiry, not only as to the courage 
but the abilities of the gallant Admiral, he 
had neglected his duty. 

Mr. MALINS said, that some of the 
statements made by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) did make an impression 
upon his mind, and he waited with anxiety 
for the explanations of the hon. and gallant 
Member (Sir C. Napier), Having heard 
those explanations, he thought that the 
hon. and gallant Member had most tri- 
umphantly refuted the case attempted to 
be made out by the right hon. Baronet, 
and had shown that there was not a sha- 
dow of truth in the charges which had 
been made against him in relation to his 
conduct before Acre. This showed the 
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impropriety of the conduct of those who, 
on a former occasion, introduced the sub- 
ject into the debate, and was a proof that 
men of the greatest ability and experience, 
like the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle, might make most lamentable 
mistakes. The mistake committed by the 
right hon. Baronet was, that led on by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Gloucester 
(Sir M. Berkeley), and acting upon infor- 
mation received from him, he had gone 
back sixteen years in order to show the 
House that a man, upon whose appoint- 
ment he at the time it was made greatly 
prided himself, was totally unqualified for 
the command which he had received. It 
was idle to think of ‘‘ toning”’ this charge 
down to mere want of “ judgment.” It 
meant want of courage. It meant cow- 
ardice—nothing less than cowardice—or 
it had no meaning whatever. Say what 
they might, the man, whether sailor or 
soldier, of whom it was asserted that in 
the day of danger he was at a distance 
when it was his duty to have been at hand, 
was exposed by such an assertion to the 
imputation of pusillanimity. In the pre- 
sent instance, however, the unworthy sus- 
picion did less injury to him against whom 
it was directed than to those with whom 
it originated. Was it to be tolerated that 
our leading statesmen should come down 
to that House and insinuate cowardice, or, 
at best, a total want of judgment, against 
the men to whom, in critical times, they 
had themselves confided the destinies of 
England, and whom they had prided them- 
selves on having selected for the highest 
commands? Never was there inconsistency 
like that of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Gloucester. 
Not only did that right hon. and gallant 
Officer declare in his place in Parliament 
that, though it would have been the fondest 
object of his ambition to have himself com- 
manded the Baltic fleet, he waived his own 
claims in favour of the man whom the voice 
of the nation pronounced best qualified for 
the duty, but he even expressed his willing- 
ness to serve as second in command under 
the hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark. Forgetting all this, he subsequently 
took up a position of the bitterest anta- 
gonism towards that gallant Officer, cast 
the most grievous imputations on him, 
urged the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle to the most hostile courses 
in his regard, and when sorely pressed 
about his own inconsistency in speaking 
with such disfavour of one whom he had 
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extolled so highly, coolly turned round and 
said that it was no such thing, and that a 
difference of opinion did not imply censure. 
He was now anxious to have it believed 
that the very Officer in whose behalf he 
had withdrawn his own claims, and under 
whose orders he had been willing to serve, 
was unfit to command the Baltic fleet, be- 
cause, forsooth, he had been reprimanded 
by Sir Robert Stopford. With respect 
to the transactions at Acre, how it must 
have taken the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
J. Graham) by surprise to hear the hon. 
and gallant Admiral read a letter from Sir 
Robert Stopford, apologising to him for 
having used language susceptible of any 
such construction! If a reputation of 
fifty-six years was to be destroyed by 
evidence such as had been produced that 
night, no man was safe. It was to be re- 
gretted that the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) had suffered himself to be so far 
misled by the personal feeling of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Sir M. Berkeley) 
as to make charges which were not only 
unfounded, but perfectly groundless. He 
(Mr. Malins) well knew that if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman’s letters to the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark (Sir C. 
Napier) could have been read, they would 
have been found to express the most un- 
bounded confidence in him. It was known 
that the Admiralty had directed the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, at the end of Octo- 
ber, to do that alone which it had been de- 
cided in September the combined fleets of 
England and France could not accomplish. 
That had led to the difference between the 
hon. and gallant Admiral and the Admi- 
ralty; and hence the anxiety to heap up 
against him charges of all descriptions. 
When the gallant Admiral was directed 
to haul down his flag, no thanks were ex- 
pressed to him; but about a week after, 
when all the circumstances were known, 
the thanks of the Admiralty were conveyed 
to him in the usual way. It was deeply 
to be deplored that the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) should have been induced 
to take a course which must injure the 
public service. Nothing was more to be 
deprecated than those angry personal dis- 
cussions, and he should rejoice to see all 
angry feelings put aside, and the three 
Gentlemen shake hands, and make it up. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he thought the 
House was placed in a very painful position 
by the differences which had arisen between 
three of its Members who were worthy 
of its highest consideration and respect. 
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When he found the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle coming down with his 
practised oratory to prefer and support 
charges against the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark, he felt satisfied 
that, however much at home the latter 
might be on his own element, he was 
in no position to cope with the right hon. 
Baronet in that House. When the right 
hon. Baronet rose, his (Mr. Roebuck’s) 
first impression was that he was in the 
right, but after hearing the plain and un- 
adorned reply of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Southwark, he confessed that 
his feeling underwent an entire change. 
He saw that the consummate rhetorician 
had been foiled, and the unpractised dis- 
utant victorious. When the right hon. 

aronet gave the gallant Admiral his ap- 
pointment, no doubt he believed him to be 
worthy of it; but he now said in effect 
that he had been misled in the estimate he 
had formed of his qualifications. The 
right hon. Baronet had, with all the 
world, thought that the gallant Admiral 
acquired much of his renown from the 
attack on Acre, and this fact weighed 
with him in entrusting him with the com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet; but the right 
hon. Gentieman intimated that since then 
he had learned better, and discovered that, 


instead of deserving praise for his achieve- 
ments at the capture of Acre, the gallant 
Officer was really blameable for his con- 


duct on that occasion. Unfortunately, 
however, the hon. and gallant Admiral 
wrote a letter to The Times, a course 
which few Members of that House took 
without having cause afterwards to repent 
of it. He (Mr. Roebuck) had before now 
written a letter to that journal himself, 
and was quite sure he would have acted 
more wisely if he had not done so. 
Doubtless the hon. and gallant Admiral 
was betrayed into imputing motives to the 
right hon. Baronet in his letter which 
were not just; but it should be remem- 
bered that the hon. and gallant Officer 
had been previously accused, first of in- 
discretion, and next of something like want 
of courage, and, under those circum- 
stances, it was easy to conceive how a 
sensitive man, in the heat of his natural 
indignation, might mix some unfounded 
aspersions against his assailants with his 
own vindication through the medium of a 
newspaper. What did the new interpre- 
tation which the right hon. Baronet, with 
all the art of a trained debater, strove to 
fasten upon the conduct of the gallant 
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Admiral at Acre really mean when calmly 
examined? Why, that the gallant Officer, 
having received orders to place himself in 
a particular position under the enemy’s 
fire, disliked the post that had been as- 
signed to him, and took steps to avoid it; 
that he dropped anchor before he should 
have done so, thereby producing confusion 
in his division of the fleet, and entitling 
himself to censure rather than commenda- 
tion. What, however, was the hon. and 
gallant Admiral’s answer to that charge ? 
It was simply that as he was in the act of 
obeying orders a calm came on, and, the 
wind shifting, he was unable to take up 
the prescribed position; but passing a 
battery—strong, but not strong enough 
to engage him—he came up before one 
of a more formidable description and there 
took up his position. Who, then, was to 
blame in this matter? Why, the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Gloucester (Sir M. Berkeley), of course, 
who, as a sailor, ought to have known that 
if his associate ship got before him and 
Gropped anchor, it was his duty, under her 
protection, to have advanced and dropped 
anchor ahead of her. Common sense 
teaches us that that would have been the 
proper course; so that if any one de- 
served the shaft hurled by the expert hand 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle, it was his own Friend the Naval 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and not the 
hon. and gallant Member for South- 
wark, The hon. and gallant Admiral, 
with a generosity that did him credit, 
speaking of this circumstance, said that 
the right hon, and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Gloucester, who had never 
before been in action, acted according to 
the best of his judgment, although he had 
done the wrong thing, and therefore he 
could not blame him. He (Sir C. Napier) 
had too much candour and fairness to rake 
up, after the lapse of sixteen years, the 
misdeeds of a gallant brother in arms and 
to cast them in his teeth. That course 
had, however, been taken—by whom he 
would leave the House to decide. These 
were miserable matters to engage the at- 
tention of the House of Commons, and he 
would put it to the right hon. Baronet 
whether it would not be wiser, not to say 
more magnanimous, to forego such un- 
seemly recriminations for the future? The 
Tlouse must acknowledge that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark was 
not deserving of the imputations sought 
to be cast upon him. He (Mr. Roebuck) 
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had certainly expected greater results from 
the first campaign in the Baltic, but he at- 
tributed his disappointment more to his 
own ignorance than to any fault of a gal- 
lant man who had spent his life in the 
service of his country, and who had always 
displayed great judgment and intrepidity. 
A debt of gratitude was also, no doubt, 
due from the right hon. Baronet, and it 
would have well befitted his position to 
have acknowledged the undoubted merits 
of a gallant public servant. 

Mr. COWPER said, he regretted as 
much as any one the introduction of such 
a personal controversy, but the original 
aggressor, it must be allowed, was the hon. 
and gallant Member for Southwark (Sir C. 
Napier), who, in his letter to The Times, 
had spoken of a conspiracy against him- 
self, and denounced the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) and the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester (Sir M. Berkeley) as 
combined in a plot to ruin him. Was it to 
be endured that an officer should publicly, 
in that House and in newspapers, charge 
persons with such malignant intentions, 
and that when they denied the charge, 
and brought proofs to justify what they 
had asserted, people should ery out, 
‘Here’s a victim ;’’ and say that they 
were running down a gallant and esti- 


mable officer in order to justify their own 


proceedings? It was said that the right 
hon. and gallant Member (Sir M. Berke- 
ley), after withdrawing his own preten- 
sions to the command in favour of those 
of the hon. and gallant Member for South- | 
wark, and continuing to press that gallant | 
Officer in his letters, had no right after-| 
wards to find fault with him. Now he! 
took just the opposite view, and thought | 
that, instead of there being any blame at- 
tributable to his right hon. and gallant | 
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hon. and gallant Admiral (Sir C. Napier) 
had neither satisfied the expectations of 
the country, of the Admiralty, nor of the 
officers under his command. The unfor- 
tunate cireumstances of the case had been 
so often stated that he could add nothing 
new to the facts; but he must say that, 
notwithstanding the hon. and gallant Ad- 
miral had disappointed the expectations 
which had been formed of him, he had 
been most fairly, nay indulgently treated. 
The order, which had been referred to on 
the other side of the House, to haul down 
his flag and come on shore, was precisely 
in the same terms as the order to Lord 
Howe. It was simply an order in the 
usnal style; no censure was cast by it 
upon the hon. and gallant Admiral, and no 
blame was imputed to him. But the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, by the indiscreet use 
of his pen—and he wished that he had al- 
ways been as good with his pen as he was 
with his sword—had chosen to attack the 
Admiralty in various ways. Upon him, 
therefore, and him alone, rested the whole 
blame of this discussion. He (Mr. Cowper) 
was entirely with those who thought the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
had vindicated himself most admirably, 
showing that every assertion he had made 
was capable of proof, and that there was 
not an atom of justification for charging 
him, or any other person connected with 
the Admiralty at that time, with want of 
courtesy, fairness, or indulgence towards 
the hon. and gallant Admiral the Member 
for Southwark. 

ApmiraL WALCOTT: I participate 
most deeply in the concern, whieh the 
whole country will feel at the painful spec- 
tacle presented to the House this evening— 
that of hon. and gallant Members rising to 
indulge in mutual recrimination. Person- 


Friend, it was a proof of his public spirit | alities are at all times a subject of depre- 
and of that sense of justice and magnani- | cation, but especially when they so gravely 
mity which he was known to possess. His | affect the interests of a great profession, and 





right hon. and gallant Friend was engaged 
by the ties of friendship to a brother officer, 
and advocated his cause; but when he 
found that his expectations had been dis- 
appointed and his anticipations turned out 
incorrect, he had the courage and man- 
liness to act upon his own judgment of 
the true state of the case, and would not, 
on account of friendship, be a party to 
again sending out an admiral on a service 
‘similar to that which he had failed satis- 
factorily to perform. It was clear to all 
that during his campaign in the Baltic the 





lead to disclosures which might otherwise 
have been avoided. I confess that when the 
hon. and gallant Admiral brought forward 
his Motion the other evening, he carried 
neither my sympathy nor my countenanee; 
because I entertain the fullest conviction 
that it was not ealeulated to advance the 
interests of that profession to which I have 
the honour to belong. I felt, too, that it 
was unnecessary on the part of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral, because, if his con- 
duct deserved condemnation, the greater 
was the fault of those who allowed it to 
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pass, without subjecting it to a court of 
inquiry, and awarding that penalty to which 
it had rendered him amenable. I will not 
enter upon any reflections on the manner 
in which the Baltic fleet was fitted out, or 
state the reasons why I conceive it was not 
calculated to fulfil the expectations of the 
country. 

I am bound, however, in honesty to say 
that the tone of the reply made this even- 
ing by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle, and the hon. and gallant 
Member for Gloucester, are not of that 
candid description which I should have 
desired to hear. Hard as the professional 
treatment I have received at the hands of 
those hon. Members, I assure the House 
that mine is too much nobility of feeling to 
make any observation upon them, which I 
do not in my conscience believe they de- 
serve. If I understood rightly the tenor 
of the remarks made by the right hon. 
Baronet on a recent occasion, upon the 
letters which he read, he did not in his 
conscience believe that the hon. and gal- 
lant Admiral was competent to undertake 
the trust conferred upon him, because it 
was unadvisable to appoint an officer above 
the age of sixty years to so high and im- 
portant a command. But what did he say 
on March 8, 1855? He declared in this 
House that Sir C. Napier was a consum- 
mate Admiral, who might bear the palm 
for courage and discretion ; and what was 
more justifiable for such an appointment ? 
Now he raked up a number of old letters 
which the hon. and gallant Admiral, with 
more than inconsideration, had written ; 
for it was unworthy in him to address the 
First Lord of the Admiralty in the man- 
ner he had done. I deeply deplore that 
those letters were read, not as they affected 
the hon. and gallant Admiral, for he had 
brought it on himself, but because expres- 
sions had been employed in disparagement 
of the capabilities of officers of a certain 
age, which were wholly unwarrantable and 
were calculated to do deep injury to the 
naval profession. 

I now come to the hon. Gentleman the 
First Naval Lord. His business was, of 
course, to uphold the appointment of the 
hon. and gallant Admiral to the Baltic 
fleet, and on March 8, 1855, he said that 
if Sir Charles Napier went out in command, 
he (Admiral Berkeley) would be only too 
happy to go out as bis second in command. 
Great Heaven! could any praise be higher 
than that? or any testimony be more 
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flattering to the hon. and gallant Admiral 
than testimony of such a character? The 
hon. and gallant Member (Admiral Berke- 
ley) must have lost his senses, when he 
could utter such commendation, and now 
refer to Acre, circumstances which occurred 
sixteen years ago, to damn the reputation 
of a brother officer. If he believed, as he 
plainly did not believe, that the conduct of 
Sir C. Napier on that occasion was wanting 
in courage and discretion, and his know- 
ledge so deficient that he did not know 
where to anchor his ship, or how to handle 
her, he ought not to have sanctioned with 
his consent the appointment of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral to the command of 
the Baltic fleet. He could not justify him- 
self, as he had vainly attempted to do, by 
saying that, because an officer committed 
one error, he was not for ever unfitted for 
command. If they really believed his in- 
capacity, both the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, and the hon. and 
gallant Admiral opposite, ought to have 
taken it into consideration, when they re- 
flected upon the importance and magnitude 
of the command which they were about to 
bestow, and the necessity of appointing an 
officer who would fulfil the expectations of 
the country. 

Success depended on the destruction of 
the formidable defences of the enemy’s 
coast, and the only means of its accom- 
plishment was the employment of gun- 
boats of light draught, which could over- 
come the intricacies of the navigation, 
whilst the line-of-battle ships should be 
entirely directed to prevent the ships of 
the enemy from getting out. Under these 
circumstances, in my opinion, Sir C. Napier 
did all that could have been reasonably 
expected of him; I blame him, because 
all the reflections to the contrary that have 
been made, have been incurred by the hon. 
and gallant Admiral himself. Generally 
speaking, I do not regard after-dinner 
speeches, but still, when men occupying 
high and responsible positions in the State, 
every word from whose lips has an in- 
fluence on the destinies of the nation, can- 
not control their temper, it would be wise 
to abstain from attending public dinners. 

The right hon. Gentleman said, that a 
similar order had been given to Lord Howe. 
That might be so, and possibly, the com- 
plexion of the Admiralty had not much 
altered, but in those days every Admiralty 
was a sort of quarter-deck, and it was, 
unhappily, too often the practice to forget 
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that other people possessed sensibilities as 
keen as the officers who gave the orders. 
I am not, however, aware that Lord Howe 
had, on that particular occasion, returned 
from the immediate performance of any 
signal service, or that there was any sneer 
in the terms of the order applicable to the 
circumstances of the time. But in this 
ease the very fact that Sir C. Napier had 
asked for a court-martial, and was told 
that there was no necessity for its appoint- 
ment, spoke sufficient praise. 

Undoubtedly Sir C. Napier was to blame 
for making a certain speech at the Mansion- 
House dinner, reflecting, as it did, on the 
officers under his command. As regards 
the battle of Acre, if the gallant Admiral, 
owing to achange of wind or other circum- 
stances, perceived that a more advantage- 
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The hon. and gallant Admiral made no 
inapposite allusion to the battle of the 
Nile. On that occasion, the Goliath and 
Zealous had the honour to lead the fleet 
and to receive the first fire of the van ships. 
They passed inside the enemy’s line, 
anchoring successively by the stern. The 
Goliath’s anchor did not hold, and she 
drifted abreast of the second ship in the 
French line. Captain Samuel Hood, fol- 
lowing in the Zealous, quickly let go his 
anchor, and took up the station, which the 
Goliath had been foiled in occupying ; he 
thus gave cover to the approaching ships 
as they passed to take up their respective 
stations opposite each to an enemy’s ship. 
Never were evolutions performed in a more 
masterly manner. This accomplished by 
Captain Samuel Hood was in accordance 





ous position offered for placing the ship, | with the whole series of his brilliant ser- 
which he commanded, in action, than that | vices to the country; a more truly intrepid 
which was originally marked out by his/ officer the naval service has not to boast 
Admiral, and in consequence of the smoke | in her long chronicle of worthies. He died 
hewas rendered unable to communicate with | in my arms, whilst Commander in Chief in 
him by signal, he then, in my apprehension, | the East Indies, and my spirit glows whilst 
was justified in taking up that position. | I offer this meed to the honoured name of 
Still more, when he alleges that he placed | the great dead. 

his ship opposite the first line of a formid- | There was no occasion, however, to 
able range of batteries, and thus the ships, allude to Acre; the question before the 
under his command, then coming up in his | House was simply whether the conduct of 


rear, might, by passing on the outside of | Sir C. Napier, in his command of the 
the Powerful, have been covered by that | Baltic fleet, was or was not creditable to 


ship, as they severally passed onwards;him. I am bound to admit that the 
ahead, and along the line of batteries, each | Board of Admiralty were justified in 
ship in turn affording cover to that which | withholding its further command from 
followed, as they successively took up! him in consequence of the want of be- 
their stations. For this cause the gallant) coming deference in the tone of the 
Admiral makes an excuse, where none was | letters which he addressed to them. No 
needed. The capital error which he com-, Board of Admiralty could submit to place 
mitted consisted in this, that immediately | themselves in a subordinate position to the 
upon thus anchoring the Powerful, he did | officer whom they employed. But I also 
not make signal to the ships of his division | must express my conviction, whatever may 
to pass on, and take up their stations suc-| be asserted to the contrary, that stone 
cessively in advance, for it appears that | walls are more than a match for those of 
in default of it, they came to the conclusion | wood. 

that the Powerful had anchored owing to| Although I deeply deplore that this dis- 
shoal water, and so they anchored astern cussion has arisen, yet I think a useful 
of that ship, a course which might have lesson may be derived from it; it will, 
proved fatal to the success of the day. | probably, teach right hon. and _ hon. 


The gallant Admiral advances the idle 
excuse, that he was prevented from making 
that signal because he was in the presence 


_Members to abstain from making state- 
/ments in public which are disadvantageous 
_to the service of the country. They may 
| depend upon this, that if the time of this 


of his superior, though that officer was ob- 
, House is to be occupied in hearing personal 


secured in smoke. Why, Sir, I would 

have disobeyed any order, if my country’s | explanations of this nature, the country 
honour was at stake, even if 1 had been’ will soon begin to take very little interest 
broken the next morning. I would notin their proceedings, and repose still less 
have cared for a hundred Commanders in' confidence in their deliberations within 
Chief at such a crisis and such an eventful | closed doors. 


moment, Motion agreed to. 
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House in Committee ; Mr. FirzRoy in 
the Chair. 

The following four Votes were agreed 
to :— 

(1.) £16,783, Inspection and Superin- 
tendeuce of Prisons. 

(2.) £415,906, Government Prisons 
and Convict Establishments. 

(3.) £161,595, Prisoners in County 
Gaols, &e. 

(4.) £25,485, Transportation of Con- 
viets, &e. 

(5.) £286,605, Convict Establishments, 
Colonies. 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to call attention to a very consider- 
able increase in a number of the items, as 
compared with the last year’s Estimates, 
particularly those of bedding and clothing, 
which he thought required some explana- 
tion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it was im- 
possible to account for the increase on 
each separate item, because the supply re- 
quired annually varied in amount. He 
had, however, noticed the inerease for 
bedding and clothing, and would make 
some inquiry upon the subject. 
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Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought the 
Government proposed to take too much on 
account. The whole question of educa- 
tion might be settled next week, and the 
Government ought not to press the present 
Vote. There was no Act of the Legisla- 
ture warranting the expenditure, and the 
proceeding appeared to be highly unconsti- 
tutional. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Govern. 
ment, in accordance with the hon. Mem- 
ber’s suggestion at an early period of the 
evening, proposed to take at present a 
portion of the money only, leaving the 
rest to be voted after the House should 
come to a decision on the Motion of the 
noble Lord the Member for London. He 
believed that some inconvenience would be 
experienced if a portion of the money were 
not now voted. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wanted to 
know what had been the expenses of 
Kneller Hall in past years? It had been 
a costly establishment, and, he believed, 
He saw 
by the Estimates of last year, £4,800 
were voted for it; but now, in conse- 
quence of the institution being a failure, the 


Although | premises were to be disposed of ; and he, 


there was a decrease in the number of | therefore, wished to know what the insti- 


convicts sent to Australia, yet it was ne- | tution had cost the country, and what sum 
eessary, at least for a time, to maintain | was likely to be realised for the premises ? 


the convict establishments in their original Mr. WILSON said, there could be no 
condition, and hence there could be no re- | objection to furnish an account of the total 
duction of the expense. The cost of some | expenditure. The institution was given 
materials had increased, but, with respect | up, and the premises were about to be dis- 
to Australia, not including the Western | posed of. 
part, the expenses would gradually become | Mr. HADFIELD said, the institution 
extinguished. | had cost the country £70,000, or about 
Mr. FLOYER said, that one of the| £1,200 for each pupil teacher; so that 
items included a Vote of £2,000 for dis- | what teachers afterwards received as sala- 
tribution among criminal reformatories ; he | ries would probably be less than the inter- 
wished to know upon what principle that est of the money expended in preparing 
distribution was made ? | them for the duty of teaching. He must 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, that it had again press the Government not to take 
hitherto been at a rate of 5s. a head for|the Vote until after the discussion on 
every criminal admitted into reforma- the Motion of the noble Member for Lon- 
tories; but there was some doubt as to/ don. 
whether or not that was sufficient, andan| Mr. VANSITTART said, he thought 
inquiry on the subject was now pending. | it was not fair in Gentlemen who took an 
Vote agreed to. ‘interest in these Estimates to postpone 
(6.) £300,000, Public Education in their consideration to what might be term- 
Great Britain, on account. (ed a ‘field day” upon education. He 
Mr. WILSON said, that as the subject | thought some explanation was required 
of education would shortly come before upon the large increase of capitation 
the House on the Resolutions of the noble money and other items contained in the 
Lord the Member for London (Lord J.) Estimate. 
Russell), it was proposed at present to) Sir GEORGE GREY said, he trusted 
take only £300,000 on account of the the Committee would vote the sum on 
whole Vote (£450,000). ‘ane postponing any discussion with 
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reference to the Vote until the remainder 
of the money should be asked for. 

Mr. ALCOCK said, he must deprecate 
the manner in which this Vote had hither- 
to been applied, and he certainly con- 
curred in the propriety of postponing it 
for the present. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
that the Committee had agreed to post- 

one the discussion upon the Vote, or he 
would have made a statement in proposing 
it. He therefore submitted that it would 
be inconvenient to continue the discussion 
at present. 

Mr. BARROW said, he wished to know 
whether schools for adults, not under the 
inspection of the Council, would receive 
the assistance of the grant in this Vote for 
books and maps ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY replied, that they 
would receive the same assistance as other 
schools. 

Vote agreed to, as was also the next 
Vote— 

(7.) £64,675, Department of Science 
and Art. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £227,641, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education 
in Ireland, under the charge of the Commis- 


sioners of National Education in Ireland, to the 
31st day of March, 1857.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
object to a grant for education in Ireland, 
but there were some grants in the Vote 
that ought not to pass without observation. 
At page 16, there was an item for the 
“ Albert Agricultural Training Establish- 
ment and Model Farm, Glasnevin.”” He 
observed, that wherever the name of Albert 
was attached to an institution, a profuse 
expenditure was connected with it. There 
were several of the items which related to 
a kind of fancy agricultural teaching, and 
there ought to be some reduction on the 
grant; he thought education would be 
better promoted in Ireland by teaching 
people of that class some of the more 
common things of life. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, a large Blue- 
book had been delivered within the last 
day or two on the subject of national edu- 
cation in Ireland, almost filled with details 
of various agricultural experiments, which 
did not seem to have led to any practical 
result. In Scotland they carried on ex- 
periments of that description at their own 
expense. The Blue-book also contained 
various details with respect to the Albert 
Training Institution, and the pupils who 
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had been educated there, to which he 
wished to direct the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Considering the amount of profit 
yielded by the allotments of those indus- 
trial schools, he was surprised they did 
not take a few more hundred acres into 
cultivation, so as not to want any money 
at all. In the account of allotment E, 
held by John Shorte, at 3s. 10d. rent for 
ten perches, the balance in favour of the 
allotment at the close of the year, was 
stated to be £2 2s. 23d. Out of the 
£227,000, £17,000 were expended for 
agricultural schools, £23,000 for model 
schools, £10,000 for mixed schools, and 
last, not least, £36,000 for management ; 
so that £140,000 only were applied to the 
actual working schools. The items ought 
to be carefully looked into, and he should 
therefore move that the Vote be post- 
poned. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
objection which his hon. Friend had taken 
to this Vote seemed to him to be an objec- 
tion to all contributions for the publie edu- 
cation of the lower classes, and, if his hon. 
Friend were consistent, he ought to object 
to any Vote whatever for the diffusion of 
education. For what was the object of 
education? It was to teach those who 
were unable to obtain education for them- 
selves those things which would be useful 
to them through life. His hon. Friend 
would vote money for teaching astrono- 
my, mathematics, and any of the higher 
branches of education, which he was afraid 
were made too much of by some schools 
supported by public contributions ; but his 
hon. Friend would refuse that knowledge 
which would be useful to them every day 
of their lives, and on the possession of 
which depended the increasing prosperity 
of Ireland. Every one knew that the 
great bulk of the Irish peasantry were 
agriculturists, that upon the skilful or un- 
skilful cultivation of the soil depended 
their happiness and prosperity or their 
misery and wretchedness, and that upon 
that prosperity or misery turned the pros- 
perity of a part of the United Kingdom, 
which materially affected the general pros- 
perity of the whole empire; the Irish 
peasantry were greatly deficient in agri- 
cultural knowledge ; they occupied small 
portions of land; they practised the rade 
system they had learnt from their prede- 
cessors ; they were ignorant of the rota- 
tion of crops; they did not know how to 
turn to the best account those natural re- 
sources. which lay undeveloped in the soil 
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they trod. He maintained that there could 
not possibly be a better application of 
money than employing it to teach them 
how to cultivate the soil, how to raise the 
greatest amount of produce, how to know 
the sort of cattle most fitted for the mar- 
kets they supplied—in short, the science 
of agriculture, which was the pursuit of 
their lives, and upon which depended the 
well-being of themselves and families and 
the prosperity of that part of the country. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord only proved that 
the public money of this country was de- 
voted to the purpose of teaching the Irish 
peasant improved agriculture, for the sole 
benefit of the Irish landlords. The Eng- 
lish peasant learned agriculture himself, 
and he (Mr. Williams) did not see why the 
Irish peasant could not do so likewise. He 
wished to know, however, of what advan- 
tage it was to Ireland to have a person 
sent from Prince Albert’s farm at Windsor 
to learn agriculture? He should move the 
reduction of the Vote by three items, 
amounting altogether to £14,905. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That a sum, not exceeding £212,736, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 


Ireland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, to the 31st day 


of March, 1857.” 


Mr. BLACKBURN said, he would not 
press his Amendment to postpone the 
Vote. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he must deny 
that the Irish landlords derived any benefit 
from those schools, unless the pupils after- 
wards served them as stewards. They 
were all aware that, if a landlord knew 
little of agriculture, he employed a steward, 
generally a Scotchman ; but, however effi- 
cient a Scotch steward might be, it had 
been found in many instances a most ex- 
pensive luxury. The published account of 
those institutions placed the subject in a 
most ridiculous light. He did not believe 
in the profits of the allotments. But, taken 
altogether, he deemed the schools bene- 
ficial, and all the Committee had to do 
was, to inquire strictly how the money 
was expended. 

Mr. BARROW said, that such Votes 
created a feeling against really industrial 
schools, because the public saw so much 
money laid out for schools that were not 
necessary. Take the training school at 
Kneller Hall, for instance, the pupils in 
which cost, according to one estimate, 
£1,000 a piece, and according to another, 


Viscount Palmerston 
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£600. In the normal establishment of 
these Irish schools, he found £300 to two 
professors who were to ‘‘ lecture on the 
art of teaching and conducting schools, 
the English language and literature, his- 
tory, geography, mathematics, political 
economy, natural philosophy, and chemis- 
try.’ He thought the Vote ought to be 
reduced, and that the Committee ought 
to cut away those excrescences that, in his 
opinion, injured the cause of education. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he found in page 
17 an item of £4,000 for a district model 
school, the site of which was not deter- 
mined upon. A similar school was to be 
erected in the city of Londonderry, for 
which £3,000 was sufficient. Then he 
found the salaries of teachers and assistant 
teachers of national schools amounted to 
£101,000, besides £6,000 for salaries to 
various classes of monitors, and £3,000 
for salaries of work-mistresses and teachers 
of the higher branches of needlework in in- 
dustrial schools. Then there was an item 
of £1,000 for ‘‘ premiums to teachers for 
the encouragement of neatness and clean- 
liness.’’ He thought that teachers might 
be expected to encourage habits of neat- 
ness and cleanliness without receiving pre- 
miums for so doing. He also found in 
the book department an item of £10,000 
‘‘towards paper, printing, and binding 
the national school books, and to pur- 
chase maps and other school requisites.” 
If the hon. Member proposed to reduce 
the Vote by a greater amount, he would 
divide with him. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought it 
would be better to withdraw a portion of 
the Vote, in order that the Government 
might reconsider it and present it in an 
amended form. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that when 
the Vote amounted to £60,000 or £80,000 
the poor derived some advantage from 
it. He believed the Vote in the first year 
was £40,000, but now it amounted to 
£227,641. The amount voted for edu- 
cation in Great Britain last year was 
£396,921, which was disbursed at a 
charge of £12,663 for administration. 
The sum voted for the Irish Commis- 
sioners of Education was much smaller, 
yet the cost of its administration was 
about £14,000. The various items of 
that expenditure had not been set forth 
as they ought to have been, but the 
extravagance of the establishment in Dub- 
lin, under the control of the Chief Com- 
missioner, called for a great exertion 
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on the part of the English’ portion of 
the House of Commons to remodel it 
and put it on a more economical foot- 
ing. 

et J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
hoped that the Government would reconsider 
this Vote, because it bore marks of being 
a most transparent job. He found an item 
of £100 for a ‘literary teacher to the 
literary teachers in training at Marlbo- 
rough Street.”” Then there was a ‘first 
agriculturist,” at £120, and a “ second 
agriculturist,” at £80. He certainly 
could not give his consent to the Vote 
in its present shape. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he certainly 
thought the Vote required further con- 
sideration, more especially in view of 
the vindication of its utility attempted 
by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, who had raised questions 
which it was difficult to see where they 
should stop, if they drew from those prin- 
ciples the legitimate consequences that 
would inevitably follow their adoption. He 
(Mr. Disraeli) was not prepared to say that 
a model farm in Ireland might not be valu- 
able and useful—though he was in general 
opposed to model farms. There might be 
anomalous circumstances in connection 
with that country which would render it 
necessary to place the means of learning 
the highest and most perfect modes of 
cultivation before the agricultural popula- 
tion of that country; but though that 
House might authorise one model farm, 
it did not follow that this institution should 
organise, as it had done, model farms in 
other parts of that country. The use of 
a model school was to give a stimulus and 
a direction to individual industry, and in- 
fluence it to make exertions for the crea- 
tion and application of capital, and so give 
a beneficial impulse to public conduct, ele- 
vate the tone of society, and improve the 
average exertions of the country. But in 
this case, there was not merely a model 
school, but a parent institution ; every in- 
stitution derived from it was a model in- 


stitution ; and it might ultimately come to | 


the point, if the principle were admitted, 
that the whole face of the countny would 
be cultivated at the public cost. The hon. 
and gallant Member for Portarlington 
(Colonel Dunne) seemed to him to raise 
objections to the Vote that he rose to ad- 
vocate, for he said that the advantage of 
these model institutions was, that here, at 
a cheap rate, the Irish landowners might 
educate stewards to manage their proper- 
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ties. But for such model farms his hon. 
and gallant Friend said they must send to 
Scotland, where they would get very good 
but very expensive stewards. Then the 
question arose—ought the proprietors of 
Ireland to benefit by the Imperial capital 
thus applied? But here the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) stepped in and said, 
‘* How can you oppose these Votes? Are 
you not for education? Are you not every 
day and night pressing upon the-Govern- 
ment that education is of the first con- 
sequence? And what is of more impor- 
tance than to instruct the people of Ire- 
land, who are almost exclusively an 
agricultural people, in a skilful cultivation 
of the soil?’’ Now, with all deference to 
the noble Lord, there appeared to him (Mr. 
Disraeli) to be a great fallacy in those ob- 
servations, which, falling from so high a 
quarter, required to be answered. He ap- 
prehended that there was very little differ- 
ence in that House at the present day, not 
only as to the benefits of education, but 
also as to its being the first duty of a State 
to encourage and stimulate the education 
of the people of the country whose affairs 
it administered ; but then he took such 
education to mean—in the largest accep- 
tation of the words—the religious, the 
moral, and the literary education of the 
people—the education of their soul, their 
heart, and their intelligence. The duty 
of the State was only to cultivate the 
spirit, the heart, and the intelligence of 
the people; and having performed that 
task, they should allow them to employ 
the talents they had cultivated in order 
to advance themselves in life; but he did 
not apprehend that when they had ad- 
vanced the education of the people it 
was the business of the State to educate 
them in trades—that it was the busi- 
ness of the State to educate them 
in cultivating the soil, any more than it 
was the business of the State to educate 
them in manufacturing raw material into 
cotton articles. He wanted to know where 
the line was to be drawn? If the notion 
of education expressed by the noble Lord 
that night was adopted by the House of 
Commons, he (Mr. Disraeli) would like to 
know where they were to stop with Votes 
of that kind— whether they might not have 
a Vote for a mill, a model mill, or a model 
bakery. Following out the principle pro- 
pounded in the present case, he would ask 
whether, having passed this Vote, any trade 
or manufacture in the country might not 
come, and on similar grounds, ask that 
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House for those colleges and houses to 
educate people in their particular branch 
of industry. It appeared to him that the 
principle of those Votes was essentially a 
false one, though he could not go so far as 
the hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, who asked hon. Members to 
strike those Votes out of the paper on the 
present occasion; for, as had been sug- 
gested, the model farm was not an esta- 
blishment that could be put an end to in a 
moment; but he could not doubt that the 
Committee would, on this occasion, in a 
manner that could not be mistaken, ex- 
press their disapprobation of a system 
which had already entailed upon the coun- 
try a large expenditure, to the increase of 
which he saw no limit if the principle ad- 
vocated by the noble Lord was accepted. 
He should be glad, knowing himself but 
little of the localities in which some of 
these model schools were situate, to hear 
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the Committee in what part of the Lime- 
rick district this model agricultural school 
was placed—whether it was contiguous to 
his own estate, and therefore under his 
own observation, so as that from his own 
experience he could give them the desired 
information. There was also another hon. 
Member for Limerick in that House; and 
he, too, would have an opportunity of 
speaking on the matter, for in addition to 
the sum of £2,300 asked for the school 
itself, there were Votes for ‘‘ furniture” 
for the residences of masters and agricul- 
tural and literary pupils, and the other 
hon. Member for Limerick might give the 
Committee some information with respect 
to those items. He (Mr. Disraeli) did not 
mean to say that these were important 
details, though £2,300 was not an incon- 
siderable sum for one of those schools; 
but as there were nineteen of them, he 
could not but think that the present was a 





Irish Members favouring the Committee 
with their opinions on the subject. He 


good opportnnity for the representatives of 
| all those districts—when a Vote of this 


should be glad to hear the Chief Secretary | kind was called in question there was an 
to the Lord Lieutenant giving some states- | excellent opportunity for those hon. Gen- 
manlike and philosophical vindication of | tlemen to come forward and contribute to 
these Votes ; but a silence, that had not | the debate. Gentlemen in the great posi- 


illuminated the discussion, had prevailed | tion of Ministers of State would add much 
on the Treasury benches. 


| 


The Commit-| importance and weight to the debate ; 
tee had not even been favoured with that! and, on the other hand, for Members of 
contribution to its knowledge of the sub- | less experience, what better opportunity of 
ject under debate which might enable them | catching the ear of the Committee than 
to form such a determination as might be | that which would be afforded to them by 
desired, and which could have, perhaps, | speaking of those schools which might be 
been imparted by those Irish Members on their own estates, and which might be 
who might themselves be interested in of immense advantage to them. Those 
those Votes. Passing over the model hon. Members might say, ‘‘ By the bene- 
farm, he found that there were nineteen ficent and philanthropic Legislature of 
model agricultural schools under the ex- | England we have the advantage of model 
clusive control of the Board, and the ex- | agricultural schools on our estates. Still, 
pense of which, on the whole, amounted, | we are ready to vindicate the Vote for 
of course, to more than that of the model those schools—we are ready to prove that 
farm; and he perceived that for one of they are of the greatest importance and 
those model agricultural schools—that at advantage to our country.” He really 


Limerick—no less a sum than £2,300 
was required. Now, one of the Members 
for Limerick was a distinguished Member | 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and from 
him he (Mr. Disraeli) would be glad to 
have some information on the subject 
of this school He knew that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of the 
Ordnance had great ingenuity in debate, | 
and was oftener on his legs than probably 
he wished to be ; but the question of this | 
model school in Limerick was one on 
which the right hon. Gentleman might be 
in @ position to give the Committee some | 
information. He (Mr. Monsell) might tell | 

Mr. Disraeli ) 


hoped that before the discussion ended 
they would have that information at least 
from the representatives of the districts 
in which those schools were situate. He 
also trusted that the comments made by 
hon. Members in the course of that debate 
would convince the Government that such 
Votes could not be passed in the easy 
manner that the Government seemed to 
think. If the mischief of this system 
were limited to the Votes on the papers 
then before the Committee he would not 
have been disposed to oppose those Votes; 
but, after the observations of the noble 
Lord, he could not have remained silent, 
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for he could not understand why Votes of | to the industrial education of the people of 
that kind were to be multiplied ad infini-| Ireland. It might be a question open to 
tum. He could not help remembering | debate whether it was a wise course to 
that from the circumstances in which this pursue hereafter ; but those were establish- 
country had been placed during the last ments which had been agreed to year after 
two years, and the existence of which | year, and which now summarily to break 
rendered it necessary that the greatest | up would inflict great injury and injustice 
confidence should be placed in the Govern-| on many parties. Instead of taking each 
ment, and the least scrutiny possible of | Vote separately, and commenting on the 
expenditure of the public money resorted words in which it was proposed, it would be 
to, that House had fallen into habits of better for hon. Members to show, if they 
expenditure that ought, at least, to be | could, that the money which had been ex- 
checked—not, however, unjustly checked. | pended had not been beneficially employed. 
For let it not be supposed that because According to the information which he had 
they were now about to terminate a great received the contrary was the case. A 
eause of expenditure, and because they | good deal had been said about one item for 
would of necessity have to severely revise | ‘‘ literary teachers to literary teachers,”’ but 
the establishments of this country, he | every one knew what was meant, though the 
should avail himself of such a time to re- | expressions were not happy, and that there 
commend any reduction of the expenditure | was a class of superior pupils in training 
necessary for the education of the people | to become teachers, and that there must 
of Great Britain and Ireland. But if they be experienced teachers to qualify them for 
were to legislate for the education of the their future functions. In England sucha 
people, let it be for their religious, moral, | Vote as the present was not required, be- 
and literary education. But let it not be cause there were agricultural societies, with 
for education that was to teach them to be their periodical shows and their grants of 
tillers of the soil—which would teach them premiums, and agriculture was pursued 
to be followers of trade—which would under a system to which all the aids of 
teach them to be manufacturers of raw wealth and science had long been applied. 
material ; a course which would, in fact,| But that was not the case in Ireland, 


be to step in and give to a country, as a where agriculture was in its infancy, and 


community, those advantages which could required some extraneous aid, under the ap- 
only be the result of experience, and that | plication of which it had lately made great 
an experience which could be obtained | advances. He would beg to impress upon the 


only at the country’s own cost and risk, 
and by its own study. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that he did not 
require his invitation to come forward, but 
he had thought it less necessary to rise in 
the presence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because the Votes now before the Com- 
mittee were similar to those introduced by 
him and recommended to the House when 
he was a Minister of the Crown. For those 
Votes, which did not now appear in the 


Estimates for the first time, it should be | 


understood that the House of Commons 
was really responsible. He was not pre- 
pared to vindieate the particular terms in 
which those Votes were recommended, 
which he admitted were open to criti- 
cism. But when he heard it denounced 
as a job in the interests of the Irish 
landlords, he would remind the Com- 
mittee that this was only part of the 
large sum placed at the disposal of the 
Commissioners of National Education, and 


| Committee that Parliament was responsible 
jmainly for this Vote, although it might 
fairly be considered whether in future years 
any modifications might not be introduced 
\into it. He therefore hoped the hon. 
| Member who moved the Amendment would 
| be satisfied with having elicited the opinion 
‘of the Committee, and leave the Commis- 
sioners of National Education to be warned 
| by this discussion to weigh well all the de- 
|tails of any Estimate which they might 
propose. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he represented a 
district of Ireland which would not be at all 
| benefited by the Vote, and was as hostile 
/as any one to any jobbing system of apply- 

ing public money to special purposes ; but 
he was surprised that English and Scotch 
Members should just then find that Votes 
for education, other than moral or religious, 
were wrong. He would ask them whether 
the Vote they had passed that evening for 
mining schools was justifiable on that 
ground, or the Vote for the Marlborough 


that, though this was originally intended to ; House Schools? The latter were intended 
promote literary instruction, they had | to diffuse among the youth of this country 
thought it right to devote a small portion | a knowledge of arts and sciences, in order 


*. 
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that native manufacturers might be enabled | tail i i 
8, whil 
to compete with i tig without the cone on her yom = 
necessity of obtaining their designs from |ed upon the auntie a t jog re 
abroad. If the Committee should refuse to | the principle, but to abstain f “ ltude 
pass this Vote, he should certainly divide | withholding "the salaries of the Ce me 
Fae that rh Professorship of Materia | sioners, and thereby disarrange their aiass 
edica and Comparative Anatomy at the i 
London University, which aun could ea sand thea eaiomeaal 
7 basa acti a sa. Tali of objects | training establishments in Ireland. It ap- 
Sin JOHN SHELLEY said that the | te vor 1d cet i 
aid, | Ww i 
Votes which had been quoted by the hon he alto a yee idetion he 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) were tended t a ttt afar we perm we 
divided among England, Scotland, and | agai ml th tn, Sona home 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the ae it sgn xe esate 7 
5 . yy é i 

Secretary for Ireland had cast a deep slur | oa i in En la Pipes etic nties Sot 
on the landed proprietors of that then | blisk gh Bae get 
when he referred to the meric sa poppe cote ne ahappervee 
societies as a reason why Government aid | have an ‘establist _ ear abint wldloe t 
was not required in England, for he forgot | He believed that presheva 
to mention that those societies were main- | of Ir y ane 
tained by individual subscriptions, as al tht +“ ” hf oe = ap Yaar 
also the Royal Agricultural Society of | tion as re rye out gon pe 
Ireland, which had done much good. He | did not umhewh Wrote i oy eon 
objected to the Vote on principle, and be- | posed. It was aie eS - “that, he 
lieved that so long as Government support | should have to t h fi ty on Apt ne 
was extended to Irish agriculture, the | Members sitting ewer st * nee re 
energies of the] | i aces 
be pe 4h oer would be cramp- | But he did trust that they would recog- 
Mr. WILSON said, he must remind the | this we He son se sab nr 
Committee that, a year ago, a lengthened | i a ge ld be able wi ge 
conversation had taken ‘place upon the | abolition of * a eget 
present subject, and the decision then | without the one se rn 

arrived at appeared to be that the Com-| Mr. BARNES. said. if they did 
missioners for National Education in Ire- | retrace their steps they meth 
land had shown great discretion in applying | point beyond i bh vee Te 
a portion of their funds to industrial train- | was e ee HH} sage eg ote 
ing, and certainly the public had regarded | te een ae oy Mag tee ae eaten 
that expenditure with no inconsiderable | establi em spy Ban pore Pom en | 
degree of favour. What was there new | if tl “Vote did a ae 

¢ , |i is ki 
in the principle thus introduced in the | legisle ti os hi i ro rt 
system of national education? Nothing. | f et ; ve wi a P c tag Y 

2 . | fact, i 

It was only applying it in the most am Viscouxt PALMERSTON ¢ id, i 
tical manner to the interest of the people. | to b tted i = tee 
Would it, then, be wise, now that na mai Me. Di pied ee 
Commissioners had got these establish- |] yg ag Ba th Neg ag = 
ments to the present oe of completeness | socked with a en op a ah 
oe ae all these engagements on their! which he himself had beuhite sai vile 
vands, for the House of U inter- | for itti intsterial) 
fere and put an al po saci a ie te a "Prob bl Me tt yg 
c : enches. Proba is memory was not 
trusted, after the many discussions which | suffici "te 4 - 

, tly tenacious ; 0 h h 
had taken place on the subj ene yor i tag sme ses 4 
ject, and after carried away with the i i i 
the repeated Votes that had been san ‘et: ig a 
t ane- | imagination, and had thus b led t 
tioned, the C i i tyreosie 
pei oo would not suddenly | break his lance against his own shield. 
cay | 9 not admit the doctrine which the 
know who was responsible for the Fi ia tp ig ge 7 Y~ nae 
now under consideration, siuce the right | in Se hee oe pe ln pp 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland should be limited et oe tapes iat — 
while defending it, had said that he w i i i ae cians 

as|rality, and intelligence, and th 

not prepared intain it i i ing i ea ae 
"7 = Pg — it in all its de-!thing tending to enable the people to 
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maintain themselves in life should be alto- 
gether excluded. He alway understood 
that education was the art of teaching 
men how to live according to the cireum- 
stances in which they might be placed. It 
was, he must confess, quite a new doctrine 
to him to hear it asserted that it was an 
abuse of the powers of Government to 
teach the people industrial occupations. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, “ If 
you teach the people agriculture, why not 
teach them cotton spinning?” It had 
been well observed that we at least did 
teach them cotton printing by the esta- 
blishment of schools of design. And if 
it were right to establish schools of de- 
sign, why should it not be equally right to 
establish schools for agricultural training ? 
The object of such institutions certainly 
was not to enable the people to make 
fortunes, or to accumulate wealth, but to 
qualify them to support themselves and their 
families, and to struggle through life in 
that position in which their lot had been 
cast. Upon general principles, he admit- 
ted, it was not expedient to devote public 
money to advance the condition of the 
people ; but the condition of the people of 
Ireland was an exception to all general 
rules. He would not at that moment 
enter into any discussion, but every man 
must know the unfortunate state in which 
Ireland had for ages been placed, and how 
Ireland had been the victim of misgovern- 
ment on the part of this country. It was 
true that could not be said of the Govern- 
ment for many years past, because they 
had been retracing their steps, and had 
been doing justice where injustice had 
hitherto prevailed. But it was from the 
misgovernment of former ages that Ire- 
land was still suffering. And when they 
knew that that country was compara- 
tively poor, because in former ages it had 
been misgoverned, because its resources 
had not been brought forth, and because 
it had been made the victim of oppression 
and the object of class legislation, he con- 
tended that Ireland was an exception to 
the general rule. For many years past 
a more enlightened policy had prevailed. 
The Gevernment of this country had re- 
traced its steps. But even now, when 
they considered what had been the ca- 
lamitous results of long years of misgo- 
vernment to that country, they were not 
only entitled, but bound, in justice, to 
make Ireland an exception from the general 
rules of legislation. What had been the 
affliction, what the calamity, which, within 
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the last few years, had pressed upon Ire- 
land? Why, it was famine. It was a 
deficiency of the produce of the soil. It 
was a calamity inflicted upon the inha- 
bitants of the country arising from the 
imperfect system by which they culti- 
vated the land on which they lived. When 
their minds were so recently oppressed 
with the calamities which that famine pro- 
duced in Ireland, and when they remember- 
ed the heavy burdens which those calamities 
entailed on England, with a view to ex- 
empt themselves in future from the re- 
currence of those evils, it could not be 
justly said that it was a misapplication of 
a small portion of the public revenue to 
devote it to the promotion of agricultural 
training in that country. It might be true 
that this system of gratuitous training of 
the people by public establishments might 
be carried too far. It was perfectly possi- 
ble that those training schools and model 
farms might be carried beyond the neces- 
sity of the case, or the beneficial results 
that had been derived from them might 
have rendered them no longer necessary 
as permanent establishments. When those 
establishments had accomplished their pur- 
pose, they ought to be discontinued. If 


Ireland were raised to the level of Eng- 


land no one would think of asking Parlia- 
ment to vote money for this purpose. He 
was, therefore, quite ready to admit that 
this Vote was a fit subject for revision, 
and it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to urge upon the Commissioners 
who had the management of those esta- 
blishments to consider whether they were 
not now carried on on too extensive a 
seale, and whether some changes might 
not be made before the Estimates were 
again introduced by which their expense 
should be diminished, or by which they 
should be more distributed. He could not 
consent to the reduction of the present 
Vote, because the teachers were all en- 
gaged and had made their arrangements 
on the faith of their occupation being con- 
tinued for another year, and it would be a 
most cruel thing to turn them adrift on a 
sudden. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that with respect 
to the observations of the noble Lord that 
he had himself on one occasion sanctioned 
a Vote similar to this, he would remind 
the Committee that when he (Mr. Disraeli) 
had the honour to assume a responsible 
position, it was one of the conditions agreed 
upon between the Government of which he 
was a Member and the House of Commons, 
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that, in order to facilitate the progress of 
public business and expedite the making 
of an appeal to the country, they should 
accept and move the Estimates which 
had been prepared by their predecessors. 
Therefore this objection of the noble Lord, 
which would in no case have been of much 
importance, was in the present instance 
entirely without weight. He was sur- 
prised at the tone which the noble Lord 
had adopted in regard to this Vote. The 
noble Lord said that Ireland had been 
suffering from sectarian differences, and 
therefore we must establish model farms 
throughout the country. The speech of the 
noble Lord reminded him of the earlier 
years of his Parliamentary experience. 
He was in hopes that Ireland was a smil- 
ing and prosperous country, and one which 
England might at present regard almost 
with envy; but the noble Lord had revived 
such dreadful recollections of misgovern- 
ment that he had quite thrown a cloud over 
the debate. He should like to know for how 
many years Ireland had been misgoverned. 
For the last twenty-five years, with a very 
slight exception, the Whigs had governed 
the country, and for a considerable period 
before their term commenced the noble 
Lord had himself some share in the Go- 
vernment. Therefore, it did appear to 
him to be somewhat inopportune that the 
noble Lord, who had at least half a century 
of political responsibility for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, should have introduced 
such grave considerations into his vindica- 
tion of this unhappy farm. The noble 
Lord was also an Irish Jandlord, and had 
therefore an additional feeling of respon- 
sibility. However, after the last observa- 
tions of the noble Lord, so different from 
the first, he should be indisposed to in- 
convenience the Government by suddenly 
stopping a Vote of this kind. The noble 
Lord had made an appeal almost ad mise- 
vicordiam, and had spoken of the profes- 
sors and literary teachers as he would of 
the members of the Osmanli cavalry of the 
Contingent, who had just been enlisted, 
and were now about to be disbanded. 
Under such circumstances the Government 
ought to be spared unnecessary annoy- 
ance, especially after the assurance of the 
noble Lord that those Estimates would not 
again be submitted to the House in their 
present form. He understood, from the 
last observation of the noble Lord, that 
he had made up his mind that they were 
indefensible in principle and impossible in 
practice. [‘* No, no!’’] If they were de- 


Mr. Disraeli 


Supply— 
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fensible in principle and possible in prac. 
tice, he must have misunderstood the noble 
Lord and should certainly vote against 
them. If he was right in collecting from 
the speech of the noble Lord that he felt 
it would be inconvenient for the Govern- 
ment again to present them to the House, 
he thought the most temperate course 
would be not to press the Government, 
but to agree to the Vote, on the distinct 
understanding that it would not again be 
asked for by this or any other Govern- 
ment. If his impression were erroncous, 
he should feel it his duty to mark his sense 
of the impropriety of the Vote by support- 
ing the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
would not obtain the vote of the right 
hon. Gentleman under false pretences. He 
did not say that he disapproved the prin- 
ciple of this Vote. On the contrary, he 
did his best to show that that principle 
was a good one. What he said was, that 
there might be on the details matters 
for revision, and it would be the duty of 
the Government to urge the Commissioners 
to consider those details with a view to the 
reduction of the Estimate in future. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that if the noble 
Lord only said that the details of the Vote 
might be revised, he should vote for the 
Amendment. If the noble Lord said that 
those details should be revised, he should 
support the Government. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
was exactly what he did say. He said 
that it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to urge the Commissioners to recon- 
sider the details of the Estimate. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought the 
most injurious thing for Ireland was that 
too much was done for her. Let Ireland 
have justice done to her; let them, instead 
of grants of money, remove the evils of the 
Established Church. They would then be 
beginning at the right end. The fact was 
that sums of money were given to maintain 
an institution against the majority of the 
wishes of the people of Ireland. The 
noble Lord himself wished to have nothing 
to do with the educational question ; but 
the fact was he was goaded by Gentlemen 
before and by Gentlemen behind, that he 
was obliged to go on. Let it be notified 
to the country that the entire education of 
the people was in the hands of Govern- 
ment. If they did not retrace their steps, 
they would bring the cause of education 
into obloquy and disgrace. He hoped to 
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see the day when this system of jobbery 
would be given up. 

Mr. HANKEY said, he wished for 
some explanation as to the item of £700 
for gratuities for workhouse teachers in 
Ireland. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he hoped, that if 
they were to divide, they would divide upon 
the real merits of the question. In respect | 
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the Government. The one was an item 
of £3,000 towards the erection of a model 
district school in Londonderry, and the 
other was one of £4,000 towards the 
erection of a district model school on a 
site not as yet determined upon. He 
would therefore suggest to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth the propriety of altering 
his Amendment to the reduction of this 


to the hon. Member for Lambeth’s Amend-/ item of £7,000 from the Vote. 

ment, it appeared that it concerned the; Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
salaries of persons who were actually en-) thought that the Committee ought to be 
gaged for the ensuing year. Now, it would | satisfied with the assurance that the whole 
be doing those persons a great injustice if, | subject should be referred to the Commis- 
by acceding to the Amendment of the hon. | sioners. By consenting to the suggestion 
Member for Lambeth, they deprived the | just thrown out, the Committee would be 
Government of the power of paying those | acting entirely in the dark, for it might be 
persons. As they had received an assur- | that these two new schools proposed to be 
ance from the noble Lord at the head of established were likely to be of more use 
the Government that this item would be than three or four others which might be 
reconsidered for the future, he hoped | abolished. 

that the hon. Member (Mr. Williams)! Mr. VANSITTART said, he would not 
would not press his Amendment to a di- press his Amendment. 

vision. Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, that inasmuch | Mr. HORSMAN said, in reference to 
as they took only a sum of money on ac-| the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
count for education in England, he thought | Durham (Mr. Mowbraw), it so happened 
that they ought to take a similar course in| that the two items referred to were for 


respect to this Irish Vote. He would, 


therefore, move as an- Amendment, that the 
Vote be reduced to £200,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £200,000, be 
eee to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 

eland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, to the 31st day 
of March, 1857.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was 
aware of the difficulty attending the suc- 
cess of his Amendment. He did not, 
therefore, wish to force the Committee to 
a division against the feeling of hon. 
Members. He thought that the best 
course to take was to postpone the Vote 
altogether. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, that he for 
one would be unwilling to give the Com- 
mittee the trouble of dividing, if they re- 
ceived any pledge from the Government 
that the Vote would be reduced. It was 
£12,000 more than last year, being an 
item for the erection of buildings for which 
no contract had been as yet made. He did 
not approve of the Amendment to take a 
Vote on account, because that would in- 
volve the necessity of discussing the whole 
question again. 

; Mr. MOWBRAY said, there were two 
items in the Vote upon which he thought 
the Committee could test the sincerity of 


| literary schools. 

Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £212,736, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 
| Ireland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
| of National Education in Ireland, to the 31st day 
| of March, 1857.” 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 38; 
Noes 144: Majority 106. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he should now 
move that the Vote be reduced by two 
items—£3,000 for the erection of a lite- 
rary district model school in the city of 
| Londonderry; and £4,000 for the erection 
‘of an additional institution of the same 
| description, the site for which is not yet 
determined on. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
second the Amendment, and also begged 
to call attention to the fact that, notwith- 
standing all these grants for agricultural 
| purposes, only one student passed his exa- 
| mination for a diploma in agriculture at the 

Queen’s University last year. 
Mr. HEYWORTH said, he would sup- 
| port the Amendment, on the ground that 
'such grants were inconsistent with the 
| principles of political economy. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that the question 
raised by the Amendment was, whether it 
was right to have model literary schools ? 
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He hoped they would not be thrown over 
in the way proposed. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was prepared to 
vote for the Amendment, on the ground 
that sufficient funds would remain, even if 
the £7,000 were deducted. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £220,641, be 
granted to Her Majesty, for Public Education in 
Jreland, under the charge of the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland, to the 3lst day 
of March, 1857.” 


The’ Committee divided :— Ayes 41; 
Noes 126: Majority 85. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he wished 
some Member of the Government to ex. 
plain, in regard to an item of £5,175 for 
the expenditure on a model farm of 178 
acres, whether there was not a debtor and 
creditor account kept of the working of this 
farm, and whether or not the outlay upon 
it yielded any return ? 

Vote agreed to; as was also— 

(9.) £21,182,700 to pay off Exchequer 
Bills. 

House resumed. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Mr. LOWE said, that he was ready to 
accede to the suggestion which had been 
made by the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley), that the Bill 
should be committed pro formd, with the 
view of introducing the Amendments which 
had been proposed. Many of those Amend- 
ments were merely verbal, and there were 
others which introduced no new principle, 
but which were intended to carry out 
more effectively the provisions of the Bill. 
He hoped the Committee would not sup- 
pose that the great number of Amendments 
arose from any slovenliness or want of care 
in the preparation of the Bill, for they 
were attributable to the great interest 
which was taken in the subject by the 
public. Numerous Amendments, many of 
them well worthy of adoption, had been 
suggested, and he therefore begged to 
move that the Bill be committed pro 
forma. 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 


INCUMBERED ESTATES COURT. 
Mr. DEASY said, he would now beg 
to move, in accordance to notice, for cer- 
tain Returns relative to the Incumbered 
Estates Court. He did not move for 
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these Returns with any indirect or colla- 
teral object, but with the view of placing 
before the House and the public an au- 
thentic record of the dealings of the In- 
cumbered Estates Commissioners with the 
late Mr. Sadleir. The subject to which 
the Returns referred had excited great 
interest long before the occurrence of the 
fatal catastrophe which had so much en- 
gaged public attention. A strong im- 
pression had prevailed in the public mind 
in Ireland, and particularly among mem- 
bers of the lega! profession, that the In- 
cumbered Estates Commissioners dealt 
with Mr, Sadleir in a manner different 
from that in which they dealt with other 
persons. It was generally believed that 
the Commissioners dealt with Mr. Sadleir 
as an influential Member of that House, 
and as a good customer to the Court, and 
there was a general impression that they 
gave him, with regard to the purchase of 
estates, undue advantages, which were not 
conceded to other persons. He believed 
that the Commissioners had relaxed one 
important rule in favour of Mr. Sadleir, 
namely, that which prohibited any person 
who was interested in property sold by the 
Court from bidding for any portion of the 
property in which he had an interest. It 
was also believed that other advantages 
had been conceded to Mr. Sadleir, which 
were not afforded to persons in a different 
position. He (Mr. Deasy) did not mean 
to say that that impression was well 
founded. He only stated that it existed 
very widely and generally in Ireland. He 
moved for these Returns for the purpose 
of testing the truth and validity of that 
impression, and he thought it but just to 
the Commissioners themselves that the 
Returns should be granted. It was only 
right to afford the Commissioners an op- 
portunity of relieving themselves from the 
imputation that they had not afforded to 
inheritors and creditors due protection 
against the system of land jobbing which 
prevailed to a great extent in the In- 
cumbered Estates Court. If the imputa- 
tion were well founded, the Returns 
would verify, by authentic statements, the 
truth of the impression which prevailed, 
and would doubtless prevent the recurrence 
of such evils in future. 

CotoneL DUNNE: LIrise, Sir, to se- 
cond the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. For some time past the 
notion has prevailed in Ireland that the 
gentleman referred to had been particu- 
larly favoured by the Incumbered Estates 
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Court Commissioners. Such at least has 
been the general belief. It is not neces- 
sary, however, nor do I wish to enter 
into details on the present occasion. But 
I say it is due to this House, it is due to 
the Irish people, it is due to the course of 
justice, that the Returns called for should 
be placed before the House. In general, 
the public has but little cause to question 
the purity of the tribunals, and if in the 
present instance the Judges shall be found 
to have only acted up to their duty, that 
should be placed before the public iu the 
clearest manner. I cordially second the 
Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he was not sorry 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made this Motion, because he seemed to 
assume that the Government were not dis- 
posed to give the information sought. 
Now, that was not the case. As a general 
rule, when an hon. Member gave notice of 
his intention to move for an unopposed 
Return, the department concerned was 
asked whether the Return might be grant- 
ed, and it was next considered whether 
it would answer the purpose for which it 
was demanded. He had stated to the hon. 
and learned Member for Cork that he was 
not yet in a position to say whether or 
not the Return for which he had moved 
would serve his purpose, or whether, in 
the absence of the law officers for Ire- 
land, he would be justified in at once 
acceding to his request. There was one 
very obvious reason why he should not 
take upon himself the responsibility of 
granting the Return at the present mo- 
ment,—the return applied to purchases 
and sales by the late Mr. John Sadleir in 
the Incumbered Estates Court. Now a 
judicial inquiry is going on respecting 
those sales and purchases, and therefore 
he should have liked to have a little time 
for consulting those capable of advising 
him as to whether the Government should 
grant the Return at the very moment 
when it formed the subject matter of judi- 
cial investigation. He had stated to the 
hon. and learned Member that he was not 
unwilling to grant the Return; but as in 
the course of next week his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General | 
for Ireland would be in his place, it would | 
be only fair that the hon. and learned | 
Member for Cork should withdraw his | 
Motion for the present, in order that the | 
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his notice to the right hon. and learned 
Gentlemen (Mr. FitzGerald), who had 
made no objection to it. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could not 
see what object the hon. and learned 
Member could have in pressing for the 
immediate production of the Return; but 
it was a question for the consideration of 
the House, and with that observation he 
was content to leave the matter in their 
hands. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
for Ireland was not in his place when the 
Government granted a Return a few weeks 
ago with regard to the Judges of Ireland ; 
and he could not see why the present 
Motion should be delayed until that right 
hon. and learned Gentleman resumed his 
seat on the Treasury Bench. It was an 
error to say that the subject to which the 
Return applied was now undergoing a 
judicial inquiry. There was inquiry in 
progress into the affairs and resources of 
the Tipperary Bank; but the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Cork (Mr. Deasy), referred to a totally 
different matter, and one, moreover, upon 
which any Member of that House was 
entitled to ask for information. The hon. 
and learned Member had stated a suffi- 
ciently strong reason why the Return 
should be produced; and really it was 
difficult to reconcile the reluctance of the 
Government to agree to the present Mo- 
tion with the alacrity they recently dis- 
played in granting a Return on a matter 
with which it was irregular for the House 
of Commons to interfere. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: I regret, Sir, 
exceedingly that the right hon. Gentleman 
should even give the semblance of oppo- 
sition to this Motion. [Mr. Horsman: I 
do not do so.] Having but within the 
week arrived from Ireland, I am able to 
state that in conversation the allegation 
attaches to but one Judge of the Court 
alone. It is due to the Commissioners to 
state that it is affirmed that because he 
had the ear of one of the Judges, the late 
Mr. Sadleir went into that Court and 
entered upon his extensive transactions 
there. At this moment there is a Com- 
mittee engaged up-stairs in the inquriry 
how far it would be wise to amalgamate 
the Incumbered Estates Court with the 
Court of Chancery. It is essential, there- 


chief Law Officer of the Crown in Ireland | fore, that anything tending to throw light 


might be consulted. 


upon the practice of the Incumbered Es- 


Mr. DEASY said, that he had shown| tates Court should not be withheld. I 
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trust, then, that the right hon. Gentleman 
will not persist in his opposition to the 
Motion 

Mr. HORSMAN: Sceing, Sir, what is 
the general feeling of the House, I will 
offer no opposition to the granting of the 
Returns. 

Returns ordered— 

Of the several purchases made in the Incum- 
bered Estates Court by the late John Sadleir, or 
any one in trust for him: specifying the name or 
title of the estate or matter in which each such 
purchase was made, the names of the Solicitors 
having the carriage of the sale and the amount of 
the purchase money. 

“ Of the number of Declarations of Trust made 
by or to said John Sadleir, appearing in any book 
or document in the Incumbered Estates Court ; 
specifying the names or titles of the estate or 
matter in which such declarations of trust were 
made, and the names of the Solicitors having the 
carriage of the sales in such matters. 

“Of the several Orders made by the Com- 
missioners, or any of them, extending the time for 
lodgment of purchase money by said John Sadleir; 
specifying the date of the order, the amount of the 
purchase money, the name or title of the estate, 
and the period for which the time of lodgment 
was extended. 

* And, of the number of conveyances executed 
by the Commissioners to the said John Sadleir, or 
any one in trust for him,” 


The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore One o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 7, 1856. 


Mrinurz.] ook the Oaths.—The Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA, 

Tue Eart or HARDWICKE rose once 
more to call attention to the important 
question of postal communication between 
this eountry and the Australian Colonies. 
When, on previous oceasions he had done 
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down to the present moment, the system 
had been discontinued, there had been no 
regular mail service, and the mails had 
been carried, chiefly by merchantmen. 
He was informed, however, by those who 
were well acquainted with the eondition of 
the steam traffic on the other side of the 
Isthmus of Suez, that it was clearly not 
the war that had put a stop to the com. 
munication, inasmuch as the vessels for- 
merly engaged in the postal service were 
now engaged in other employments in the 
Red Sea, and that the postal communication 
might have been maintained throughout 
the war, had it not been for mercantile 
speculations and other matters in reference 
to commerce, of which, doubtless, the Go- 
vernment could not have beenaware. The 
Government had now, it appeared, taken 
the matter into their serious consideration, 
and had issued a Treasury minute respect- 
ing it, from which, and a lengthened cor- 
respondence on the subject, it appeared 
that tenders had been advertised for by 
the Admiralty for a steam monthly postal 
communication, and that not less than six 
proposals had been sent in. But although 
the advertisement required that the ten- 
ders, which were to be delivered within 
two months, should specify the route and 
the maximum number of days on the pas- 
sage, and that the contract was to last five 
years, not one word did it contain with 
reference to the speed the vessels were to 
travel at; and with regard to the route, it 
left the contractors to choose their own. 
Considering, then, the time which this 
matter had been in abeyance, and the great 
importance of the question at this moment 
—the port of Melbourne shipping not less 
than £1,000,000 sterling in gold to Eng- 
every month—he thought that an arrange- 
ment should be effected with as little delay 
as possible. He feared, however, from ap- 
pearances, that at least eighteen months 





so, he had been constantly met with the | would elapse before anything was finally 
statement that the difficulty experienced | settled ; for the Government, although they 
by Her Majesty’s Government in arriving | had advertised for tenders, had declared 
at a satisfactory solution of the question | that they must, prior to coming to a con- 
was caused by the war; but that difficulty, | clusion, have an exchange of communica- 
he hoped, would now no longer be pleaded. ' tion with the various Australian Colonies, 
In the year 1852 a system of steam naviga-| in order to ascertain what they were pre- 
tion for postal service was arranged between | pared to contribute towards earrying on 
Australia and the mother country; and {| the communication out of their own funds. 
although that system was not altogether | This he believed was the first instance in 
satisfactory to the Colonies, it neverthe-| which a British colony had been required 
less ensured to them a regular mail com-| to subscribe or vote any portion of its re- 
munication by way of Suez, at an average | venue for postal communication with the 
passage of sixty-four days. But from the | mother country; still, hard as it might be 
period that the war commenced, in 1854, | considered, the colonists themselves were 
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disposed to enter into the arrangement, 
and to vote a certain sum of money for the 
establishment and maintenance of a rapid 
and regular communication with the mother 
country. What he complained of was the 
unnecessary delay ; for there was no neces- 
sity to wait for communications between 
this country and the colonies, and there 
was, therefore, no reason why tenders 
should not at once be accepted, the route 
chalked out, and the mails dispatched by 
the new service. He understood that a 
body of gentlemen of high consideration, 
eonnected with Australia, were now in 
England, and were authorised to treat 
directly with the Government in reference 
to this subject. They had declared the 
readiness of the colonies to contribute very 
considerable sums of money for this object; 
and he saw by a petition which was pre- 
sented to the other House for this object 
two or three days ago, that Victoria had 
already appropriated, by a vote, £50,000 
a year to steam communication with Eng- 
land, and New South Wales £20,000 a 
year to the same purpose. With such 
offers on the part of the colonies, and now 
that the war was over, with means we un- 
doubtedly possessed of establishing this 
communication, he saw no reason whatever 


for requiring a correspondence with those 
distant colonies, and wasting so many 
months of valuable time both to them and 


to ourselves. Before concluding, he would 
like-to say a few werds with reference to 
the line of communication which in his 
opinion was the best and shortest. In- 
stead of going, via the Red Sea to Singa- 
pore and Ceylon, and so on to King George’s 
Sound and Melbourne, he saw no reason 
why a direet line should not be taken from 
Suez, touching at the Island of Diego Gar- 
cia, to King George’s Sound and Mel- 
bourne, leaving the colonial authorities, 
after the arrival of the mails at Melbourne, 
to run branch steamers to the other Aus- 
tralian settlements. He recommended the 
route by Diego Garcia, because it was 
3,300 miles shorter than the route round 
the Cape, and no less than 2,330 miles 
shorter than the route by Singapore. In 
fact, the line from Diego Garcia to King 
George’s Sound would represent the string 
of a bow, the route of Singapore repre- 
senting the are. 
his belief was, that in the present day, and 
in the present improved state of steam 
navigation, there was nothing whatever in 
currents or tides, or anything but rocks 
and shoals, that could prevent steam yes- 
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sels making direct and safe headway ; and 
that therefore a direct line was perfectly 
feasible. He would now ask his noble 
Friend opposite (the Duke of Argyll) what 
progress had been made with the subject 
to which he had alluded, and if there were 
any objection to lay upon the table the 
memorial of the General Association of 
the Australian Colonies to the Lords of 
the Treasury in favour of the line by Diego 
Garcia ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL said, the Go- 
vernment were deeply impressed with the 
great importance—he would go further, 
and say the absolute necessity—of re- 
establishing as soon as possible the postal 
communication between this country and 
the Australian Colonies. In pursuance of 
the Treasury Minute, to which his noble 
Friend referred, tenders had been sent in 
to the Admiralty, which were under the 
consideration of the Government at this 
moment. It was perfectly true, as his 
noble Friend said, that the Minute did 
not specify the particular route which the 
mails were to take. That was left an 
open question, in order that by a compa- 
rison of the tenders the Government might 
be better able to decide which route pre- 
sented the greater advantages. With re- 
gard to distance, his noble Friend seemed 
to have taken his estimate from the memo- 
rial which he was desirous of having pro- 
duced; but in this respect he (the Duke 
of Argyll) did not think the memorial had 
been prepared with very great accuracy, 
for he found the memorialists speaking of 
the route by Diego Garcia as the shortest 
of all by 2,338 miles, whereas the figures 
on the chart attached to the memorial 
itself showed that this was a material 
error, and that it was shorter than the 
route via Singapore by only 1,100 miles. 
Moreover, the route via Singapore was not 
the only eastern route ; there was another 
considerably shorter, which had been al- 
ready indicated—that by Point de Galle. 
As to the question of delay, he could assure 
his noble Friend that the Government were 
not inclined to postpone the subject unne- 
eessarily. The only difficulty that stood 
in their way was, that under the new ar- 
rangement it was expected by the mother 
country that the colonies should bear a 
considerable part—at least half—the ex- 
pense of the service; and so far from that 
being felt as a hardship by the colonies, 
he was convinced, from the correspondence 
that had taken place, that they would be 
perfectly willing to close with the arrange- 
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ment. But before we came to a settlement 

of the question we ought to have their 

assent, especially as several colonies had 

offered their contributions upon conditions | 
which were not easily reconcilable one with | 
another. If a satisfactory arrangement 

could be arrived at in this country, it might 

be found expedient, perhaps, not to wait 

for the assent of every colony. The Trea- 

sury Minute was sent out to the colonies 

on the 4th of November last, and he 

thought that in the main he might gua- 

rantee that the general principle which it 

sketched out would be acceptable to them. 

There was no objection to lay the memo- 

rial on the table. 


THE CURRENCY—THE BANK CHARTER 
ACT. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON rose to call 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to the Expediency of issuing a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the Operation of the 
Laws which regulate the Currency of the 
United Kingdom. He feared that, per- 


haps, many of their Lordships might have 
viewed the notice he had placed upon the 
paper with some feeling of alarm, since the 
subject was one difficult to understand, and 
from which many men naturally shrunk ; 
but he would assure their Lordships that 


he would abstain from indulging in any 
vague theories or long calculations of 
figures ; he would not conduct them back 
to the time of William the Conqueror, or 
even of Henry the Eighth or Elizabeth; 
he would not inquire whether corn, or 
gold, or what other article should be the 
standard of value. He merely wished to 
convince the House, as he was convinced 
himself, that a searching inquiry into our 
system of currency was, if not necessary, 
at all events very desirable at the present 
moment. There were several reasons why 
this was the proper time for such an in- 
quiry, and the first of these was the posi- 
tion in which the Bank Charter now stood. 
The existing Charter was granted to the 
Bank in ‘1844 for ten years, after which 
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time it was liable to be terminated by the | 
Government giving a year’s notice. The, 
time had, therefore, elapsed which was laid | 
down for the Charter, and the Bank might 
now be said to be going on from hand to | 
mouth, waiting for a new Charter; and 

he thought there were few, if any persons, | 
who would wish to see a new Charter | 
granted, unless the subject first underwent | 
a most searching investigation. Another 

reason, and a very important one, which 
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made him think that this was. a proper 
time for instituting this inquiry was, that 
we were now entering upon a peace which 
was likely to be an enduring one, both 
from the prostration of the aggressor and 
the intimate alliance of the great countries 
of Europe, and this country was probably 
on the eve of a career of considerable com- 
mercial enterprise, and of internal tran- 
quillity and content almost without a pa- 
rallel. In the Session of 1848. in con- 
sequence of the severe monetary pressure 
of the preceding year, Committees were 
appointed of both Houses of Parliament 
to inquire into the causes of the distress 
which had spread ruin all over the country. 
Both Committees were equally anxious to 
do their duty; but the result of their in- 
vestigation was, that they came to con- 
clusions diametrically opposite; and whilst 
the Committee of this House reported 
strongly in favour of the abrogation or 
relaxation of the Act of 1844, the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons came to 
the conclusion that no change whatever 
should be made. He might also remark 
that, in each case, the decision was arrived 
at by a very narrow majority. He appre- 
hended, therefore, that the difference in 
the conclusions come to by the two Com- 
mittees, and the narrowness of the majo- 
rities by which those conclusions had been 
arrived at, constituted fair and sufficient 
ground why the subject should be now 
taken up by a Royal Commission, which 
would investigate the subject free from the 
prejudices or party spirit which in some de- 
gree necessarily attached to Parliamentary 
Committees in matters of this kind. Fur- 
ther, he was rather unexpectedly fortified 
in his opinion that an inquiry ought to be 
instituted, by the statements of Gentlemen 
who had hitherto been regarded as the 
staunchest advocates of the Act. In the 
course of the late debate in the House of 
Commons the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was reported to have said— 

“T, nevertheless, fully admit that the operations 
of the Bank Act of 1844 is a fit subject for inves- 
tigation by a Committee of this House, when the 
proper time shall arrive, and when the circum- 
stances shall appear favourable for the prosecution 
of such an inquiry. I quite admit that there are 
many parts of its operation which not only deserve, 
but require full inquiry before a competent au- 
thority, and I shall be quite willing, when the 
proper period arrives, to assent te the appoint- 


ment of a Committee.”—[3 Hansard, exl. 
1533.] 


On the same occasion Sir Charles Wood 
admitted that he was far from saying that 
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such an inquiry was undesirable. He was 
aware that those Gentlemen had guarded 
themselves against pledging themselves as 
to time, but they both admitted that in- 
quiry was desirable. He pressed this mat- 
ter upon their Lordships’ attention, because 
these opinions admitted that the present 
system had been tried and failed. The 
Act of 1844 had not worked well. It had 
failed alike in preventing over-speculation, 
and had proved inefficient when the dan- 
ger had arisen. Under its operation there 
had occurred the most serious commercial 
crises, and the greatest fluctuations in the 
rate of interest that had ever been known 
in this country. He would not go into the 
question of the country banks, or into the 
subject of the Scotch and Irish banks, but 
would confine himself solely to the case 
of the Bank of England. By the Act of 
1844 the Bank was authorised to issue 
£14,000,000 in notes, on the security 
of the debt owing to it by the State, 
unrepresented by gold in their coffers, 
and every note which they issued beyond 
that sum had to be represented by gold. 
The banking and issue departments were 
divided just as much, according to the 
statement of the Governor before the 
Committee of 1848; as if one were in 
Threadneedle Street and the other at 
Whitehall; and thus the gold in the issue 
department, to answer the notes in circu- 
lation over and above the £14,000,000, 
was unavailable for any of the require- 
ments of the banking department. One 
of the clauses in the Act empowered the 
Directors of the Bank to issue notes to 
two-thirds the amount which had been 
issued by country banks ceasing to be 
banks of issue, and this clause had been 
acted upon to the extent of nearly half a 
nillion, thus making the authorised issue 
to amount to £14,500,000. The Direc- 
tors were expressly told by the promoters 
of the Act that they were to consider 
themselves merely as bankers; that, as 
such, they were to look to their own in- 
terest only, without any reference to the 
affairs of the State. On the one hand, 
they were to keep gold in their coffers 
sufficient to represent the issue of notes 
above £14,000,000; and on the other, 
they were obliged, in justice to their own 
interests and those of their constituents, to 
make the best profits they could for their 
capital. Accordingly, when gold became 
plentiful, they lowered the rate of interest 
in order to get their notes out amongst 
the public; and when it became scarce 
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they raised the rate of interest in order to 
retain it. The faults of the present Act 
were not mere matters of theory, for he 
had in favour of his arguments the results 
of several years’ operation of the Act of 
1844. During the last eleven years there 
had been no less than forty fluctuations in 
the rate of interest, which had varied from 
2 to 8 and 9 per cent; whereas, during 
the previous century there had been hardly 
any fluctuations at all, and these of a very 
trifling nature. He regretted to say, too, 
that those fluctuations, instead of being 
on the decrease, appeared to be on the in- 
crease; for during the last four years 
there had been no less than eighteen fluc- 
tuations ; while even within the last year 
there had been eight. At the commence- 
ment of the railway mania, previous to 
1847, the rate of discount was only 23, 3, 
and 33 per cent, and this low rate greatly 
encouraged over-speculation. The result 
was of course such a drain on the Bank 
for gold, that in 1847 the amount of that 
metal left in the banking department was 
considerably under £2,000,000. So great 
was the pressure at that time that the rate 
of discount was raised to 8 and 9 per cent ; 
and they had it in evidence from Mr. 
Samuel Gurney that even his solvent house 
had to pay 9 per cent for an advance of 
£200,000 ; and such was the panic, that 
Mr. Horsley Palmer told them in evidence, 
that had the Bank at that time endea- 
voured to lessen its difficulties by a sale 
of Consols, to the extent of £2,000,000, 
these securities would have gone down to 
£60. Undeterred by this experience the 
Directors, when money again became plen- 
tiful, in 1852, reduced the rate of interest 
to the ridiculously low rate of 2 per cent. 
The same result followed this proceed- 
ing; and there was again a drain of 
gold, followed as before by the raising of 
the rate of discount, which was so high 
last year that there was very great com- 
mercial difficulty, and numerous bankrupt- 
cies occurred. Jowever, much as he ob- 
jected to the lowering the rate of interest 
to a ridiculously small figure, he should 
admit that under the present system it 
was absolutely necessary to raise the rate 
of interest when gold became scarce ; 
there was no resource but ‘‘to put on the 
screw,” and let them see what ‘ putting 
on the screw was.”’ To the Bank it was 
a measure of commercial policy; but to 
the country it was a measure of ruin. 
The Governor of the Bank of England in 
1848, said— 
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“The means of getting back the gold is by 
making money dear, and causing a fall generally 
in the price of commodities, which will bring back 
gold. Prices will fall in consequence of the in- 
creased value of money.” 


The effect, therefore, of putting on the 
screw, was, not only to overthrow houses 
that were tottering, but to depreciate, per- 
haps one-half or more, the entire property 
of the country. And this, very often, not 
because of any undue speculation, but be- 
cause of the act of the Bank itself fos- 
tering speculation by lowering the rate of 
interest. The Act of 1844 had also falsi- 
fied the predictions of its promoters in 
another point. The noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Overstone) one of its chief pro- 
moters, and generally supposed to be its 
author, upon the question of the note cir- 
culation keeping pace with the increase or 
decrease of gold, said— 

“The issues of the Bank of England will, 
under the provisions of that Bill, be made to con- 
form strictly to the fluctuations of the bullion. 
Thus it appears that the contractions of the cir- 
culation in correspondence with the decrease of 
the bullion is the only measure that can afford 


effectual security for stopping the drain of bul- 
lion.” 


Now, no doubt, the amount of notes in 
circulation was regulated by the amount 
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of interest than during any similar period 
before the passing of the Act; it was a 
fact that the greatest over-speculation ever 
entered into had been carried on since the 
passing of that Act; and it was a fact 
that the greatest monetary erisis that had 
ever arisen in this country had happened 
under this Act. It was admitted by even 
the warmest supporters of the Act of 1844 
that some inquiry into its operation was 
necessary. It might be said that though 
it was not altogether effectual, it would 
be difficult to suggest anything better. 
Now, he thought that if the Act of 1844 
were to be preserved there were many 
points in which it could be improved, 
though he thought it would be better to 
abrogate it altogether. If the Act were 
to be retained, he considered that a great 
benefit would be effected by enlarging the 
circulating power of the Bank of Eng- 
land by permitting it to issue £1 notes, 
It was urged that as much gold as it 
was possible to retain should be kept 
in the Bank, in order to insure the con- 
vertibility of these notes. No man could 
be more impressed than he was, of the 
neecssity of providing for the converti- 
bility of Bank notes into gold; but by 
prohibiting the Bank of England from 





of gold in the Bank; but the anticipa- 


issuing small notes they forced into circu- 


tion of the noble Lord had not been ful-| lation every day a number of millions of 
filled ; because in 1847, when there were | sovereigns, which would remain in the 


£9,000,000 of gold in the Bank of Eng- | coffers of the Bank if they allowed it to 


land, there was within a fraction the same ‘issue £1 notes; these notes would cir- 
amount of notes in circulation as in 1846, | culate on the security of the gold without 


when there were £16,000,000; in 1852 | 
there was a note circulation of £22,000,000, 
with £19,000,000 of gold; in the end of 
1853 there was a note circulation of | 
£24,000,000, with £15,000,000 of gold ; 
in the early part of 1855 there was a 
note circulation of £20,000,000, with 


increasing the liability of the Bank; they 
ought‘to be issued upon the same footing 
as the larger notes ; they should be a legal 
tender and convertible into gold. It was 
the generally received opinion that the 
Bank of England was, in 1825, saved from 
a great difficulty by the issue of £1 notes. 





£18,000,000 of gold; and in the October | Many of their Lordships would recollect, 
of that year there was a note circulation of | that in 1848 Lord Ashburton stated in 
£21,000,000, with only £11,000,000 of| conversation in the Committee that hav- 
gold. He thought that, whether their! ing been (in 1825) called in to advise 
Lordships agreed with the Motion or not,| the Bank in their difficulty, he was one 
they would agree in thinking that he had | of those who recommended an issue of 
made out a fair case, showing the pro- | £1 notes, and that he did not know what 
priety, if not the necessity, for a search-| would have been the consequence, but for 
ing investigation into the matter by the| the fact that they accidentally happened 
most competent tribunal that could be ob-| to have about £2,000,000 of these notes 
tained. He had troubled the House with in their safe. One of the objections to 


no opinions of his own; he had brought 

forward no theory ; but had stated only 

undeniable and incontestable facts. It 

was a fact that could not be disputed, that 

during the last eleven years there were in 

this country greater fluctuations in the rate | 
The Earl of Eglinton 


/notes of a larger amount. 


those small notes was, that they would 
increase the number of Bank-note for- 
geries; but he could not understand why 
they could be more easily forged than 
It had not 
been the case in Scotland, where they 
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were in circulation. Again, it was urged 
that the feeling of the people was against 
them. He again pointed to Scotland; and 
he asked noble Lords acquainted with that 
country, was it not a fact that the Scotch 
not only preferred notes to sovereigns, but 
had a distrust of gold? There was no doubt 
at all of the fact, and the reason of it was, 
the people knew that however dirty or de- 
faced a £1 note might be, it represented 
20s., while a sovereign might be light. In 
1826 and 1828 there was no feeling in the 
minds of the people of England against 
those notes. So far from that being the 
case, the Ministers of the day themselves 
declared that the people all preferred notes 
to gold. In 1828 there was an Act passed 
(7 Geo. IV), by which, under a penalty, 
Scotch notes were prohibited from being 
circulated across the border; for these 
notes, though not in this country a legal 
tender, had found their way across the 
borders into Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
Another point in the present system might 
be advantageously changed without in- 
fringing upon the main principles of the 
Act—he meant the constitution of the 
Bank direction. The management of the 
affairs of the Bank was entrusted to a 
Governor, a Deputy Governor, and twenty- 
four Directors, elected annually; the De- 
puty Governor always succeeding to the 
governorship, and eight of the Directors 
being ineligible for re-election till the next 
year after that succeeding their year of 
office. He thought it objectionable, that 
eight of the Directors should be turned 
out of office just when they were begin- 
ning to know something of their business, 
and should be ‘* sent to grass” for a year 
to forget it. He was also opposed to the 
system by which matters of great impor- 
tance to the country and the Bank were 
decided by a mere majority of the Direc- 
tors. He thought there should be some 
sort of Government inspection or control; 
and in that opinion he was borne out by 
very high authority, indeed—the evidence 
of Mr. Glyn and Mr. Browne before a 
Committee of the House of Commons in 
1848. The Bank of France was conduct- 
ed on that principle of Government con- 
trol, and he believed very well conducted. 
There were in connection with that esta- 
blishment, a Governor and two Deputy or 
Sub-Governors, and those two officers were 
appointed by Government, and received a 
large salary, and their offices were perma- 
nent. He did not quarrel with the sys- 
tem of raising the interest when gold was 
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scarce, because, as he had before observ- 
ed, he believed that under the Bank Act 
of 1844 it was unavoidable; but he depre- 
cated the unduly low rate of interest to 
which the Bank resorted when money was 
plentiful. He believed that the difficulties 
of 1847 had, to a very great extent, been 
brought on by the lowering of the rate of 
interest the previous years to 2} and 3 per 
eent. THe held that the Bank of England 
ought to be either a State bank, or altoge- 
ther separate from the State. If it were 
a State bank, it ought to be under Go- 
vernment supervision, and ought to be 
conducted with reference to the interests 
of the country. He would also be disposed 
to resort—though on this point he spoke 
with some doubt—to some minimum rate 
of interest. Previously to the Act of 1844 
the fluctuations had been very few, and 
the rate had seldom exceeded 4 or 5 per 
cent. Another measure of improvement 
would be raising, by a mere stroke of 
the pen, the amount of notes which the 
Bank was authorised to issue over and 
above the amount which must be repre- 
sented by gold. It was clear that if, in 
1844, £14,000,000 in these notes were 
not considered more than sufficient for the 
then wants of the country, that amount 
could hardly be sufficient now, when, as 
compared with 1844, it had advanced so 
much in population and wealth. Much 
would be done in the way of avoiding fluc- 
tuations in the rate of interest, if the cir- 
culation of those notes was extended 
from £14,000,000 to £18,000,000 or 
£20,000,000, or some amount that would 
meet the present demands of the country. 
He disapproved of the main principle of 
the Act of 1844—by the main principles 
he meant the restrictive clauses, and the 
separation of one department of the Bank 
from the other—and coincided in what was 
said by Mr. Tooke in the conclusion of his 
penglies on the ‘Bank Charter Act,” 

r. Tooke said— 

“ That the greater or less liability to variation 
in the rate of interest constitutes, in the degree 
next only to the preservation of the convertibility 
of the paper and the solvency of banks, the most 
important consideration in the regulation of our 
banking system, That a total separation of the 
business of issue from that of banking is calcu- 
lated to produce greater and more abrupt transi- 
tions in the rate of interest and in the state of 
credit than the (present) system of union of de- 
partments.” 

No man, however bigoted an advocate of a 
metallic currency, would say that the Bank 
ought to be deprived of the power of issu- 
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ing any notes whatever that were not re- 
presented by gold. If England had been 
governed upon such principles for the last 
two centuries she would now be a small 
third-rate State, and if they were adopted 
now universal ruin would ensue. There 
could be no doubt about the expediency 
of issuing notes that were not actually 
represented by gold in the coffers of 
the Bank, and the only doubt was as 
to the limit. For himself, he objected 
to naming a particular amount of notes 
beyond which no issue should take place, 
because whenever there was a prospect 
that that amount would be reached, dis- 
trust and discredit began. He believed 
there would not have been half so severe a 
crisis in 1847, if the Bank had had the 
power of dealing with the £9,000,000 
of gold which it then possessed. In the 
last year when there were great difficul- 
ties there was £12,000,000 of gold in the 
Bank of England, which would have war- 
ranted a larger issue of notes, and would 
greatly have relieved the pressure. If the 
provisions of the Act of 1844 regulated 
the proceedings of the Bank of France, 
instead of now meeting all its engage- 
ments, and having a stock of £8,500,000 
of gold in its coffers, the Bank of France 
would be £2,000,000 minus in its banking 
department. Within the last four years 
there had been only two changes in the 
rate of interest charged by the Bank of 
France, while within the same period there 
had been eighteen changes in the rate of 
interest charged by the Bank of England. 
The late Lord Ashburton, in his evidence 
respecting the Bank of France, said— 


“There has been at no time any suspension of 
its payments, or any material difficulties of any 
kind; and it seems to have answered perfectly 
well the object for which that Bank, like our own, 
was instituted—namely, as a bank to give proper 
facilities to the circulation and commerce of the 
country, and at the same time to be the bankers 
of the Government, and to give every proper and 
legitimate facility to the operation of the Govern- 
ment.” 


In conclusion, he would observe that, al- 
though he would rather have inquiry by 
Committee than no inquiry at all; yet, as 
it was almost impossible to separate the 
subject from the influence of party feeling, 
he thought the appointment of a Royal 
Commission would be the preferable course. 
He would not presume to name the Mem- 
bers of the Commission, but would humbly 
suggest that persons should be selected 
who were not pledged to any particular 


The Earl of Eglinton 
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views on the question. 
fore move— 

“ That a humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying Her Majesty to issue a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Operation of the 
Laws which regulate the Currency of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY, who was 
very indistinctly heard, said, that it was the 
intention of the Government, as had been 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the other House, to appoint a Committee 
to inquire into the operation of the Bank 
Act of 1844 before any revision was at- 
tempted in the present arrangements. He 
admitted that there were some subjects 
more fitted to be inquired into by a Com- 
mission than by Committees of that or the 
other House ; but he considered this was 
an inquiry peculiarly belonging to the 
Houses of Parliament to undertake. He 
did not think it desirable to enter into any 
diseussion of the points suggested by the 
noble Earl, but would merely say that it 
was the opinion of the Government that 
inquiry should be made before notice was 
given to the Bank to terminate the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1844. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
according to the rules of the House, the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Eglinton) should 
have given notice of a Motion so important 
as this, but the notice put on the paper by 
the noble Earl conveyed no idea of such a 
Motion as that now before the House. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON said, he 
would not press his Motion if there was 
any irregularity in it; but he thought he 
had a right to expect something more sa- 
tisfactory from the Government than the 
statement of the noble Earl opposite. 

THe Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
thought that after the statements made on 
previous occasions by other Members of 
the Government, there was nothing in the 
noble Earl’s statement requiring observa- 
tion on his part, except his preference for 
inquiry by Royal Commission rather than 
by Committee. On that point he had ex- 
pressed his opinion. He thought, indeed, 
that a Commission would only add to the 
investigation, and would not supersede in- 
quiry by Committees of both Houses. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that as he 
understood his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Harrowby), he stated that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had in another place 
given it as his opinion that there should be 
an inquiry into this Act of 1844 by a Com- 
mittee. His noble Friend who brought 
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forward this Motion proposed an inquiry 
under a Royal Commission in preference 
to an inquiry by a Committee of this or 
the other House of Parliament. He stated 
that a Royal Commission appointed by the 
Crown would be above all party considera- 
tions, and would, therefore, be a more 
efficient tribunal of inquiry ; and, in sup- 
port of this proposition, he alluded to the 
fact that two Parliamentary Committees 
had arrived at opposite conclusions on this 
subject. Now, he (the Earl of Derby) 
thought the important question was—what 
was the intention of the Government with 
regard to inquiry at all? As he under- 
stood it, the answer of the Government 
was that an inquiry would be desirable at 
the proper time and in the proper mode ; 
but had they not a right to ask—when will 
the proper time arrive, and what will be 
the proper mode? The term of the Bank 
Charter had expired—that was, it only 
existed subject to the power of the Go- 
vernment to terminate it on twelve months’ 
notice. Now, it might be extremely de- 
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sirable that the Bank should not be left in 
that condition ; and it would be very well 
that the conditions of any new Charter 
should be deliberately considered by the 
His noble Friend opposite 


Government. 
(the Earl of Harrowby) said, ‘‘ We do not 
intend to give notice of terminating the 
Bank Charter this year; but when we 
give notice we will have an inquiry.” 
Surely the proper time for*inquiry would 
be before the Government gave such a 
notice. Whether the inquiry be by Royal 
Commission or by Committee, it was clear 
that it ought to precede this notice ; for 
the inquiry would be as to whether the 
Charter of the Bank, as it existed under 
the Act of 1844, should be terminated or 
renewed? As his noble Friend did not 
intend to press his Motion, he of course 
had nothing more to say on the subject. 
He thought, however, that they had a 
tight to expect from the Government a 
more distinct declaration of their opinion 
as to the working of the Act of 1844, and 
more definite information as to the course 
they intended to pursue, with regard to 
instituting an inquiry into its operation, in 
order that the country might deliberate 
and fully consider and judge of the ques- 
tion before the Government proceeded to 
negotiate with the Bank. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
noble Earl had unintentionally somewhat 
misrepresented the opinion expressed by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
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House of Commons, and repeated in that 
by the noble Lord behind him (the Earl of 
Harrowby). The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer distinctly announced that the Go- 
vernment had no intention of making an 
change in the Bank Charter Act of 1844 ; 
but he added that, if any hon. Gentleman 
was extremely anxious for inquiry into the 
subject, the Government would not be 
disposed to throw any impediment in the 
way. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not say that inquiry was desirable, but 
that it might be demanded. Such was 
the gist of his speech, and he was certain 
it was all he intended to say. If the Go- 
vernment had made up its mind to alter 
the Bank Charter Act, it would have been 
its duty to move for an inquiry. But the 
intentions of the Government were pre- 
cisely the opposite. Yet the Government, 
as had been already stated in the other 
House, and also in this, would not be dis- 
posed to stand in the way of any propo- 
sition for inquiry which might be made by 
a Member of either House. The proposal 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Eglinton) 
was, however, of a very different charac- 
ter ; because, if the Government were to 
issue a Commission, it would intimate that 
they were dissatisfied with the present 
state of the law, and attributed to it evils 
which they wished to remedy. But that 
was not the case. Such had been the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in the other House, and of the noble 
Lord behind him in this ; and he thought 
their opinion, as stated, carried reason 
upon the face of it. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that unless 
he had entirely misunderstood what fell 
from his noble Friend (the Earl of Har- 
rowby), he began by admitting that in- 
quiry, at a proper time and in a proper 
mode, was desirable. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: At the proper 
time. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: What did the 
noble Duke mean? If he was to take him 
to be the exponent of the Ministry, the Go- 
vernment had made up their minds that an 
inquiry was not necessary, because they 
had no intention of altering the Charter ; 
while the noble Earl (the Earl of Har- 
rowby) said that there should be an inquiry 
at the proper time. Then, what were 
they going to do? Were they prepared 
to renew the Bank Charter as it stood ? 
Did they think it was desirable that that 
Charter should go on from year to year, 
with a perpetual liability to be put an end 
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to at the expiration of twelve months ? 
Was no fresh arrangement to be made be- 
tween the Government and the Bank? If 
this were the intention of the Government, 
it seemed to him very like an intention to 
tide a difficult question with which they 
did not know how to deal, and to throw 
upon others a responsibility which ought to 
fall upon themselves. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
** tide” over a difficult question because 
the present was a time most unsuited for 
dealing with it. 

Ear. GREY said, that if there were to 
be an inquiry, he did not see how there 
could be any time which would be better 
for that inquiry than the present. By the 
Act of 1844 there was a time fixed before 
which the Bank Charter could not be re- 
voked, and beyond that period the Act 
gave to the Bank an indefinite tenure of 
its privilege terminable twelve months 
after the giving of a certain notice. The 
fixed period was now passed, and we could 
never get any nearer to the actual termina- 
tion of the Bank privileges until the notice 
had been given. He could have under- 
stood the Government saying that the Act 
of 1844 had worked perfectly, and that, 
therefore, no inquiry was necessary ; or 
that that measure was an incomplete one 
and required amendment ; that, therefore, 
they proposed to inquire, and that the ear- 
lier the inquiry was commenced the better. 
Although he differed from the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Eglinton) as to the 
faults which he attributed to the Act of 
1844, he was ready to admit that that Act 
was imperfect, because it did not carry to 
their full extent the principles on which it 
was founded, and, therefore, he believed 
that an inquiry into its operation would be 
a@ very proper measure. He was, how- 
ever, quite at a loss to understand the line 
now taken by Her Majesty’s Government. 
They said that inquiry was desirable at a 
proper time and in a proper manner, but 
he could not conceive how there could be a 
better time than the present. He thought 
also there was much soundness in the ar- 
guments used by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Eglinton) as to the advan- 
tages possessed by an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission over one by a Committee. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that 
public attention was greatly excited upon 
this subject, and men of great ability were 
lecturing upon it through the country. In 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne a very able lecture 


The Earl of Derby 
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had been given, which was followed by 9 
petition, signed by the mayor and the most 
eminent merchants of the town, and pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament, in 
favour of an inquiry. He thought that 
the proper time had arrived for the Go- 
vernment to enter upon this inquiry. ° 

Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 7, 1856. 


Minvrzs.] Pustic Brits. —1° Medical Qualifica- 
tion and Registration; Partnership Amend- 
ment (No. 2). 


CUSTOM-HOUSE BONDS—THE PEACE— 
QUESTION. 


Mr. THORNELY begged to ask the 
Secretary of the Treasury whether, a 
Treaty of Peace having been signed at 
Paris, the Bonds required to be given at 
the Custom-houses on the exportation of 
iron and of certain other manufactured 
articles might not now be dispensed with ? 
He also wished to know whether all bonds 
already given could not be cancelled ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that though, as the 
hon. Gentleman and the House were aware, 
the signature of a treaty of peace did not, 
strictly speaking, put an end to a state of 
war, that proceeding being merely an un- 
dertaking that the war should be eon- 
eluded conditionally on the ratification of 
the treaty, still the Government could not 
perceive that any useful object could be 
attained by continuing to require bonds on 
certain articles of exportation, ineluding 
particularly machinery and certain deserip- 
tious of manufactured ironwork. ‘'T'o-mor- 
row, therefore, it was intended to issue an 
order to the Commissioners of Customs not 
to require bonds on the shipment of these 
articles any longer. With regard to gun- 
powder, arms, and munitions of war, bonds 
would continue to be taken for the present, 
but he hoped it would only be for a few 
days longer. With regard to the can- 
celling of bonds which had been already 
given, it was obvious that that would be a 
most imprudent course to pursue, because 
it could not be known whether many per- 
sons might not have been shipping goods 
professedly for one part of the world, but 
which were in fact to have gone to the 
enemy in other parts of the world, and 
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the Government would insist on all bonds 
already entered into being continued until 
they should lapse in the usual manner. 


THE DISEMBODIMENT OF THE MILITIA 
—QUESTION. 

* Mr. HUME begged to ask the Under 
Secretary for War whether it was true 
that an order had been given to suspend 
the issue of clothing to the Militia Regi- 
ments of Ireland; and, in the event of 
.such being the case, whether that step 
had reference to the force being disbanded. 
or in any way reduced, upon the ratifica- 
tion of peace. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, a cir- 
cular had been sent to the commanding 
officers of militia generally, and not merely 
in Ireland, to suspend the issue of clothing 
to the militia for a time. But, upon con- 
sideration, a different decision had been 
come to, and the issue of clothing was 
authorised in the usual manner. As the 
embodiment of the militia had taken place 
in consequence of the breaking out of the 
war, now that peace had been restored, 
early measures would be taken to disem- 
body them. 

Coronet DUNNE asked if the hon. 
Gentleman was aware whether the clothing 
had ever been sent to the regiments ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL: Yes; it has. 


SUNDAY REVIEWS IN THE CRIMEA— 
QUESTION, 

Caprain STUART begged to ask the 
Under Secretary for War whether the at- 
tention of the War Office had been called 
to the fact of there having been large re- 
views of the British Army in the Crimea 
on Sundays, by which the troops had been 
prevented from attending divine worship 
and enjoying a day’s rest ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
reviews of troops in the Crimea appeared 
to have been held on two Sundays this 
year, once in February and once in March ; 
but he was not aware of the reasons which 
induced General Codrington to order them 
on the Sundays. Of course the holding of 
parades on Sundays generally would not 


meet with encouragement from the Go-| 


vernment, 


FOREIGN TROOPS IN THE ENGLISH 
SERVICE—QUESTION. 

Mr. OTWAY begged to ask the Under 
Secretary for War what was the number 
of the foreign troops at present in the pay 
of this country, and also what were the 
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future intentions of the Government with 
regard to those troops? He wished to 
know whether it was intended to disband 
the Turkish Contingent, or to transfer it 
to the service of the Sultan. As regarded 
the German Legion, would they be en- 
camped in this country or be sent to any 
colony; and if to any colony, what colony 
would it be ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
number of foreign troops in the English 
service was about 40,000. With regard 
to the Turkish Contingent, he thought it 
probable they would be retransferred to 
the Turkish service; as to the German or 
other Foreign Legion, no decision had 
been come to as to their future destina- 
tion, but of course it was not intended to 
keep them on foot for any considerable 
time. 


SUPPLY—BILLETING IN SCOTLAND, 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. COWAN rose to move the Motion 
of which he had given notice, namely— 


“ That in the opinion of this House the prae- 
tice of billeting soldiers of the Militia and of the 
Line, in Scotland, upon private families, is in- 
jurious to the comfort and discipline of the men, 
as well as oppressive to the people ; and that it 1s 
the duty of the Government to take means per- 
manently to abolish the grievance.” 


The hon. Member said that in bringing 
this subject under the notice of the House 
it was necessary that, in the first place, he 
should state what was the existing practice 


in this matter. In the Mutiny Act of 
England and Ireland victualling houses 
were distinctly specified as those alone on 
which officers and soldiers could b« legally 
billeted. By the Mutiny Act of “eotland, 
however, it was provided that billeting 
should take place “‘ according to the law of 
Scotland as it existed before the Union.” 
Now, even if the practice which prevailed 
was perfectly legal at the time of the 
Union, it was equally clear that in the 
altered state of the country it should not 
be allowed to prevail any longer. The law 
on the subject, as it existed before the 
Union, was vague and uncertain, and he 
very much doubted even the legality of 
continuing the state of things which ob- 
tained at that period down to the present 
day. At that period Scotland might be 
considered to have been a semi-barbarous 
country ; it had long been engaged in 
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bloody strife with England, and scarcely } children of the man and wife were obliged 
any taxes were paid—the services of the | to leave their cot and sleep on the floor that 
subject to the Crown being chiefly of a | the soldier might have abed. There were 
personal nature. But even if it were | various families who had only two or three 
held to be strictly legal—which he did | rooms, one of which they had been obliged 
not, for he denied that there was any- | to give up to the use of the military. The 
thing in the Scotch Acts about billeting | hon. Member read several communications, 
upon private families, especially in the Act | to show that small families were much in- 
of 1689—he (Mr. Cowan) maintained that | convenienced by the practice of having to 
it was quite unconstitutional, and on that | billet the military. He felt much for the 
ground he claimed the sympathy of the | | humbler classes; but if any good was de. 
House for the complaints of the people of | rived by the soldier, something might be- 
Scotland on the subject. There was the | said in favour of the system. But the 
greatest variety in the modes of billet-| system was equally disadvantageous to the 
ing in the several towns of Scotland; in| soldier. The billets were almost univer- 
some of these towns—Glasgow, for in-| sally unwholesome and otherwise objec- 
stance—houses of £3 rental were liable | tionable. Was there, therefore, any good 
to receive one or two soldiers, while in; reason why such a system should be main- 
other towns, houses of £5 only were| tained in Scotland? It was impossible 
liable. Those who distributed the billets; that the military could present the same 
had no check imposed on them, and the | soldier-like appearance on coming out of 
people of Scotland were, therefore, under} these billets as they would do were 
a despotism in the matter. In fact, the! they maintained in barracks. The mis- 
amount of favouritism, and, in some cases, | chief also extended to the higher ranks, 
of oppression, created the greatest possi-; many of whom had performed their duty 
ble irritation. In Paisley, for example, | so nobly to their country. He referred to 
50,000 persons inhabiting houses of a cer- | the Lord Lieutenants, and particularly to 
tain class were exempt from the obligation|a noble Duke (the Duke of Buccleuch), 
of receiving billets; while the whole bur-| whose large possessions gave him almost 
den fell upon 10,000 people inhabiting | the power of an autocrat in his district. 
other houses—a small minority of the} He was aware this noble Duke had been 
population. He had presented a petition | most unjustly made the victim of much 
this day from two persons, named Pinker- | obloquy and odium arising from the sys- 
ton and Stewart, complaining of hard-/tem of billeting. For these reasons he 
ship and of partiality in regard to the | thought the Government would do well to 
billeting system, who, though they had | take up the case immediately with a view 
sought redress, had not found it. The}to an immediate remedy. It was of the 
costs of these persons was in one case| highest importance that a good under- 
£24, and the only consolation they got | standing should prevail between civilians 
was from an official of the court of quarter | and their gallant defenders, but the billet- 
sessions, to which they had appealed— | ing system seriously endangered that good 
namely, the information that ‘‘ they were | understanding. An Englishman’s house 
victimised in order that other people should | was considered to be his castle; he de- 
submit quietly.”” He (Mr. Cowan) was| manded for Scotland the same right, and, 
enabled to state that the billeting system | if not conceded, he hoped a little gentle 
was a grievous infliction upon private | compulsion would be brought to bear upon 
families. In Dalkeith he had been in-| Government. £2,000,000 had a few days 
formed the soldiers, in some cases, had | since been voted for barracks, and yet not 
brought disease and filth into families on| one farthing was allowed to Scotland for 
which they had been billeted, and their! that purpose. He would therefore move 
language in the presence of females was|the Amendment of which he had given 
foul and gross beyond expression. Every | notice. 

family would be glad to get rid of the) Sim ANDREW AGNEW, in seconding 
liability to billeting, except, perhaps, the | the Amendment, mentioned a glaring in- 
very poorest in the community, to whom | stance which had occurred in the small 
the miserable pittance of 1$d. a night allow- | town of Newtonstewart, in Wigtonshire, 
ed for the soldier’s lodging might be an ob-| a place of 3,000 inhabitants, where the 
ject, to enable them to pay their rents. | militia of two counties, ever since its em- 
There had been cases of billeting upon a} bodiment, for a period of nearly fourteen 
family who had but one room, when the four | months, had been continually billeted. He 
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thought some compensation was due to the 
inhabitants of that place, especially since 
the Government had expressed an inten- 
tion to expend a considerable sum in build- 
ing suitable barracks there, which had not 
been done. A very small part of the sum 
which Government had been willing to 
devote to that purpose would be a great 
boon to the inhabitants divided amongst 
them. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 

the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words— 
“In the opinion of this House, the practice of 
billeting Soldiers of the Militia and of the Line 
in Scotland upon private families is injurious to 
the comfort and discipline of the men, as well as 
oppressive to the people ; and that it is the duty 
of the Government to take means to abolish the 
grievance,” instead thereof. 


Mr. BAXTER said, that one of the 
burghs which he represented was now 
paying at the rate of £600 a year for 
the quartering of only the depot of the 
Forfar and Kincardineshire Artillery. Be- 
fore the removal of the principal portion 
of the regiment to Fort George, the in- 
habitants paid a tax much greater in 
amount. Since peace had been con- 
cluded the Government might not feel 
disposed to continue the embodiment of 
the militia; but, if they should, some 
other plan must be devised for housing 
the men. The present system was utter- 
ly destructive of all military discipline, 
and inflicted a burden too grievous to be 
borne upon a small section of the com- 
munity, for purposes which were national. 
He did not think that the rural population 
of Scotland would longer submit to have 
the sanctity of their homes violated by 
men who were often chosen from the 
dregs of society, when no necessity could 
be shown for it, and when a remedy might 
easily be adopted. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the termination of the war, it was evident, 
would put an end to all that could be con- 
sidered as of real consequence in this 
matter. Undoubtedly the system of billet- 
ing had been felt to be attended with 
pressure, but this was owing to the militia 
being embodied, and the Government being 
under the necessity of placing them in the 
principal towns of their respective coun- 
ties, whilst arrangements were making for 
the formation of those large encampments 
in different parts of the country, to which 
they were to be removed. Now, if the 
pressure of the system of billeting had 
been entirely owing to the embodiment of 
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the militia, it must follow that on the con- 
clusion of peace the grievance would prac- 
tically cease to exist; because, although 
it did not necessarily result that by the 
war coming to an end the militia would be 
ipso facto disembodied, and although the 
Crown was competent to maintain the 
militia still in an embodied condition, not- 
withstanding the termination of the war, 
there could be no doubt that the militia 
would not be kept up in an embodied 
state when the circumstances of the coun- 
try should have rendered its maintenance 
no longer necessary. Therefore the griev- 
ance, whatever it might have been in the 
last two years, had ceased to have any 
practical existence at the present moment. 
But he must say that the Government had 
not omitted to make exertions to reduce 
the amount of this grievance. He believ- 
ed the quota of the embodied militia, whom 
the Government might billet in Scotland, 
was upwards of 10,000 men; yet at the 
present time there were certainly not 2,000 
men of the militia in billet throughout the 
whole of Scotland. It was impossible, there- 
fore, that the billeting of so small a num- 
ber should bear very oppressively on the 
people of Scotland. But the hon. Gentle- 
man’s Motion was not limited to the mili- 
tia, but applied to the regular forces as 
well. It was true that the barracks were 
generally sufficient to accommodate the re- 
gular forces ; but in Great Britain they 
were to be found only in particular points 
along the coast, or in the centre of military 
districts, and not as in Ireland, scattered 
over the whole country; and when the 
Government had occasion to move the 
troops from one part of the country to an- 
other, then, unless they could be taken 
in one day direct from one barrack to 
another, they must be accommodated 
with quarters at the place where they 
might be obliged to stop at nightfall-on 
their journey ; and on such occasions, if 
the Government were not to be allowed 
to make use of any buildings which were 
not their own property, they would be 
deprived of any resources or means of ac- 
commodating the troops. It was impos- 
sible, therefore, for the Government to 
dispense with billets in moving the regular 
forces throughout the country. The re- 
cruiting parties also must necessarily be 
dispersed throughout the country, and not 
confined to barracks; and the recruits, 
when they came in, billeted until they could 
be brought to headquarters. Again, it 
should be remembered that the militia 
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was a county force, which the Government 
had the power to call together in the event 
of war impending, or of any disturbances 
in the country ; but that force would be of 
no value whatever if the Government had 
no power to place it in billets. It could 
not be recommended that the Government 
should provide, in every county, perma- 
nent barracks merely to meet the contin- 
gency of its being necessary, upon some 
particular occasion, to call the county 
force together ; and it was therefore in- 
dispensable that the Government should 
retain the power of placing them in billets 
when necessary. No doubt there was a 
distinction between the system which pre- 
vailed in this country and the system in 
Scotland. In this country the troops were 
quartered exclusively on the innkeepers 
and stable-keepers, but in Scotland they 
were quartered on private families gene- 
rally, excepting certain specified classes. 
But this difference was owing to a provi- 
sion of the Act of Union, which prescribed 
that the system of billeting then in force 
in Scotland should continue, and by which 
therefore the Government was prevented 
from assimilating the law of Scotland to 
that of England. But he (Mr. F. Peel) must 
say that if he were asked whether, in the 
abstract, the system of this country or that 
of Scotland were the juster one, he should 
be rather inclined to give the preference 
to the system of Scotland ; because it did 
appear to be somewhat unjust that a nation- 
al burden should be placed on a particu- 
lar class of Her Majesty’s subjects, when 
there was no reason why it should not bear 
equaliy on all. Perhaps, therefore, in the 
abstract, the law of Scotland would appear 
to be more just ; but he admitted that in 
practice the system in Scotland was attend- 
ed with grievances which it would be desir- 
able to get rid of, if Government had the 
means of doing so. But when the hon. Gen- 
tleman recommended that the liability 
should in Scotland be transferred from the 
community generally to one particular class, 
he ought to be prepared to show that if 
such a change took place, the Government 
would still have the means of accommo- 
dating the troops; whereas he (Mr. F. 
Peel) imagined that it would be found, if 
any particular class were marked out in 
Scotland for the liability to have troops 
billeted on them, that such a class was, in 
that country, not sufficiently numerous to 
accommodate the required number of sol- 
diers. He could not, therefore, agree to 
the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 
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Sm JAMES FERGUSSON observed, 
that petitions against this grievance had 
been repeatedly presented, and that the 
complaints of it had been silenced during 
the war by appeals to the patriotism of the 
Scotch people ; but now the war was over, 
they were told that the militia was about 
to be disbanded, and that the nuisance, 
therefore, would no longer exist. Scotch 
Members were, therefore, right to press 
the subject now, although the war was at 
an end, in order’to prevent Scotland, 
if the war should unfortunately again 
occur, from being placed in the same un- 
fortunate position in which she was at 
present. The hon. Gentleman, the Under 
Seeretary for War, had urged, also, that 
the number of the militia billeted in Seot- 
land was only 2,000. The fact was that 
the militia regiments in Scotland were not 
up to half their strength, and, consequent- 
ly, the grievance was only one-half what 
it might be. The circumstances in which 
the Act of Union was passed were very 
different from the present. Scotland was 
then in a very disturbed state, a great 
part of the inhabitants of the country 
being hostile to the existing Government, 
and therefore it was absolutely necessary 
at that period for the Government to have 
power to quarter troops in private houses, 
so as to have the means of suppressing 
any riot or insurrection anywhere. But 
there was no reason why such a system, 
which was established a hundred and fifty 
years ago, should continue to exist now. 
Although, as the hon. Under Secretary 
stated, the militia would be disembodied 
at present, it was probable they would be 
called out for twenty-eight days’ training 
every year, when the families of the 
humbler class would be subjected to hav- 
ing those men quartered upon them. He 
hoped, therefore, that the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh would not withdraw his 
Motion, unless a distinet pledge were 
given by the Government to provide bar- 
racks in Scotland, when the public 
finances should admit of it, so that this 
grievance might no longer be inflicted on 
the people. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he was aware 
that the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- 
eretary for War had received many me- 
morials on the subject now under con- 
sideration, and that the grievance had 
been strongly represented to him by the 
Scotch Members, and he therefore had 
hoped to have heard him both acknowledge 
the existence of that grievance, and pro- 
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pose the remedy for it. But in the course 
of.a rather long speech the hon. Gentle- 
man had evaded the entire question, and 
it was not until he came to the close of 
that speech that he had at all touched 
upon it. Now, what was complained of 
was, that there should be one law to re- 
gulate billeting in England and Ireland, 
and another in Scotland. The poorest 
person in Scotland was liable to have sol- 
diers foreed upon him and his family, 
contrary to all notions of morality, while 
in England and Ireland no such thing ex- 
isted. As it seemed that no hope of a 
remedy for such a state of things was to 
be expected from the hon. Gentleman, he 
would turn to the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and he 
hoped that his appeal would not be in 
vain, as the grievance complained of was 
one contrary to the principles of morality 
and justice. Sheriff Barclay, who had 
written a digest of the laws of Scotland, 
expressly laid it down that the present 
law required alteration, and should not be 
allowed to exist; and he hoped to hear 
the Lord Advocate similarly express him- 
self, for it was not only a grievance to 
private families, but also a grievance to 
the army itself, which could not well be 
prepared for war while lodged in private 
houses, instead of being quartered in bar- 
racks and encampments. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR regretted 
that any allusion should have been made to 
the Treaty of Union of Scotland with Eng- 
land. Since that period two rebellions 
had occurred in Scotland, but the memory 
of which the loyalty of the people had 
subsequently effaced. During, however, 
such a period it became necessary to 
adopt a different system in Scotland from 
that which prevailed in England and Ire- 
land, But at the present time nothing 
was more obnoxious to the people of Scot- 
land than the billeting system in that coun- 
try. Although he could not expect the 
system to be immediately altered, yet he 
did hope that it would be ultimately 
changed, and assimilated to that which 
was pursued in England and Ireland. 

Mr. ELLICE said, he was quite aware 
of the pressure of this grievance on Seot- 
land; but the House should consider how 
any attempt to remedy it would affect 
England, and how it would affect the 
public purse of the United Kingdom. In 
this country, if barracks were built for 
the militia, the expense would fall upon 
the counties; but it would be no such 
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easy matter to provide barracks, so far as 
the militia were concerned, unless Scot- 
land were prepared to take the matter 
upon herself. But the grievance, such as 
it was, was, as the Under Secretary for 
War had justly stated, at present nearly 
at an end. There had been a great 
pressure during the last year, from the 
sudden emergency which had come upon 
the country. That emergency had now 
ceased to exist, and the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Cowan) might therefore wait with 
patience until the Government should 
come forward and state the general prin- 
ciples on which they designed to maintain 
the military force in time of peace. The 
House had voted enormous sums of money 
during the last year for barracks in Eng- 
land or Ireland, and no account of that 
expenditure had yet been laid before them, 
nor any definite plan for the accommoda- 
tion of the military foree. In Ireland, 
most extensive buildings were being erect- 
ed on the Curragh, including, as he was 
informed, two churches; and the same 
thing was going on at Aldershot. The 
House should be eareful, then, how they 
encouraged any proposition to incur large 
expenditure to remedy every little griev- 
ance of this kind, until they were informed 
by the Government, as no doubt they would 
be as soon as the ratifications of the peace 
were exchanged, of the principles of the 
system to be established permanently for 
lodging the military forces of the country. 
This very Session, in the anticipation of 
the war continuing, large sums of money 
for such purposes had already been voted. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would be in no hurry to give assu- 
ranees that they would build more barracks 
in particular situations throughout the coun- 
try, in order to relieve the inconvenience 
that might still be felt from billeting sol- 
diers while on their march from one place 
to another. There could no longer be any 
necessity for the permanent billeting of 
the militia, as he supposed it would be 
soon disembodied and put on the peace 
establishment. He had thought it ne- 
cessary to put the House upon its guard 
with reference to this Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the question which had been brought under 
the consideration of the House was one of 
large application, and that it was not only 
a question of policy, but one involving a 
consideration of the feelings and of the 
morality of a large portion of the com- 
munity. He was quite ready to admit 
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that it was undesirable, both in considera- 
tion of the effect on the troops themselves | 
and in reference to the feclings and mo- | 
rality of the public, that the system of | 
billeting should be maintained, or that | 
soldiers should at any time be quartered | 
otherwise than in barracks. But, as the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 
Coventry (Mr. Ellice) had just stated, | 
barracks could not be constructed on a 
scale commensurate with the requirements 
of the service otherwise than at a great 
expense. The work would have to be 
done gradually, and great consideration 
should be bestowed on the selection of | 
the localities in which such buildings 
should be erected. There was no deny- 
ing that it was most essential, with a view 
to the efficiency of the service both in war 
and peace, that the barrack accommoda- 
tion should be considerably extended in 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
particular liability to which householders 
in Scotland were exposed of receiving 
troops on billet, dated, he believed, from 
before the Union. At all events it was 
not a new arrangement. Let the griev- 
ance be what it might, it was not a 
novelty; it was one of long standing, 
and, as it could only be removed by an 
alteration in the Mutiny Bill of next year, 


no good result could follow from pressing 


the present Motion to a Division. No 
doubt the operation of the billeting sys- 
tem was felt with peculiar severity in 
time of war; but, as peace had happily 
been now concluded, the militia would of 
course be disembodied, and the number of 
soldiers, of whatever description, quar- 
tered in Scotland, considerably dimi- 
nished. Nor was he without hope that, 
as regarded that portion of the troops 
which would be permanently maintained 
in that country, some effective means 
would be devised to quarter them in a 
manner that would not occasion annoy- 
ance to the householders. It would be 
for the Government to determine how the 
militia might be disposed of during the 
twenty-eight days of their training so as 
to cause the least inconvenience to the 
householders. It would, perhaps, be ad- 
vantageous to their discipline that they 
should be encamped. At all events, there 
were barracks and forts in Scotland, and 
it was important to consider whether it 
might not be possible by means of them 
to make such arrangements as would ma 
terially diminish the inconvenience and 
annoyance of the billeting system. He 
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would suggest that the question should 
be left in the hands of the Government, 
who had an earnest desire to mitigate the 
grievance to as great an extent as might 
be consistent with the interests of the 
public service. It would be the duty of 
the Government, now that there was a 
prospect of peace, to consider what change 
could be made in the matter ; and of course, 
when any arrangement had been deter- 
mined on, it would be communicated to 
the House. He did not deny the exist- 
ence of the grievance—on the contrary, 
he was sorry to be obliged to admit it. 
He regretted that the special service of 
the war had rendered it necessary, but it 
had been endured with patriotic equanimity 
by the householders of Scotland. With 
the reduction of our military establish- 
ments it would gradually disappear, and 
he hoped that means would ere long be 
discovered to effect its complete abolition. 
Mr. DUNCAN said, he had expected 
that some hopes of an alteration of the 
system would have been held out by the 
Under Secretary for war. The grievance 
was one of forty years’ standing; and 
even in Dundee, where there was ample 
barrack accommodation, and while there 
was a barrack master whom they paid for 
doing nothing, the militia were billeted 
through the town. He thought it was a 
great and spreading evil, not only dis- 
graceful to the Government, but hurtful to 
the morals of the people. He hoped the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh would take 
the sense of the House on the question. 
Mr. BLACKBURN said, he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Coventry (Mr. Ellice) that the 
English counties did not bear the expense 
of erecting the barracks required by the 
militia, and had only to provide barrack 
stores, a burden which was equally shared 
by Scotland; Scotland had, in addition, 
the billeting system in its most odious and 
intolerable form. He hoped that the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh would divide the 
House on his Motion, and show thereby 
the unanimity of the Scotch Members on 
this question; for, although the noble 
Lord had given them some slight hopes 
of an alteration, yet the language of the 
War Department was to the contrary, in- 
somuch as the Under Secretary for War 
had argued that the billeting on private 
families was no grievance at all, but work- 
ed well, thereby leaving the House to infer 
that it might be advantageously extended 
to England. He therefore warned the 
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English Members to make common cause 
with the Scotch Members—if they did not, 
they might, at no distant day, be united to 
them in a community of injustice. 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE said, he was 
far from denying that the practice of bil- 
leting on private families was destructive 
of the comfort of these families, and he 
believed it was injurious to the discipline 
of the troops—nay, more, he would admit 
that it was prejudicial to public morality 
and the peace of the neighbourhood ; but 
still it was a totally differeut matter to say, 
as this Resolution said, ‘‘ that it was the 
duty of Government to take means perma- 
nently to abolish the grievance ”’ unless 
those means were pointed out. It did not 
appear to him that the House would make 
much progress in the matter by an abstract 
Resolution of this kind. They were all 
agreed that the practice of billeting on 
private houses was an evil, and the ques- 
tion was, what was the proper remedy. 
He did not think that an assimilation of 
the law of Scotland regarding billets to 
that of England would meet the case. No 
doubt in England the burden was borne by 
a class, and that in Scotland the evil was 
borne by the community in general ; but if 
they removed this burden from the com- 
munity to a class they would make it nei- 
ther just nor sufficient. He thought the 
class might fairly complain, and he doubted 
whether in a country like Scotland they 
would find that the English system would 
work. lf the war had continued, he had 
every reason to think that by providing, he 
would not say permanent, but temporary 
quarters, this evil might, to a certain ex- 
tent, have been remedied. He belieted 
that accommodation might be found for 
3,000 of these men, if unfortunately an- 
other war should take place. He thought, 
therefore, the better course would be to 
withdraw the present Motion, and rest 
satisfied with the assurance of the Govern- 
ment, that they were sincerely desirous to 
make such an adjustinent of the billeting sys- 
tem as would prevent real grievance to any 
class. He hoped hon. Geutlemen would be 
satisfied with having given expression to 
their feelings, and that they would now 
allow the House to go into Committee. 

Mr. LAING said, he should support 
the Motion, and hoped the hon. Member 
would press the House to a division upon 
it. The grievance to which licensed vie- 
tuallers in England were subject might be 
& very oppressive one, but it had this 
extenuating quality, that they were a class 
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whose occupation it was to receive stran- 
gers, and, therefore, it was a wrong that 
could be measured by pecuniary considera- 
tions, and remedied accordingly; whereas 
morality, comfort, domestic enjoyment were 
all alike prejudiced by the practice that 
prevailed in Scotland of billeting soldiers 
upon private families. These were out- 
rages which no money could compensate. 

Mr. CRAUFURD said, he hoped the 
House would not be led away by the state- 
ments that had been made that, as the 
pressure of the war had been removed, 
the grievance complained of was remedied. 
All admitted that this was a grievance, 
and, now that the pressure of war had 
ceased, it was the proper time to turn their 
attention towards its remedy. He hoped 
the mover of the Resolution would not be 
led away by the statements of the Members 
of the Government, but that he would 
divide the House on it. 

Mr. SPOONER said, that if he had 
had any doubts before on this question, the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman the Under 
Secretary for War would have removed 
them, and have induced hiw to vote 
for the Resolution. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not endeavoured to palliate 
or excuse the working of that system, 
which all appeared to condemn, but said 
that of the two systems, that adopted in 
England and that followed in Scotland, the 
latter was to be preferred. All the other 
Members of the Government had admitted 
that the Scotch billeting system was inju- 
rious to the discipline of the army, and 
infringed the comfort and happiness of 
private families, and, had they promised 
the House that the question should shortly 
be considered with a view to a remedy, he 
should have suggested the withdrawal of 
the Resolution ; but as that had not been 
done, he hoped the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the Resolution would divide the 
House on it. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that be- 
lieving that the speech of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government justified a 
hope that this grievance would be practi- 
cally put an end to, he could not vote for 
the Motion before the House. He also 
strongly urged the necessity of providing 
adequate barrack accommodation, with pro- 
per sanitary arrangements, to secure the 
health of the troops. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that this 
question was one that required serious, 
and calm, and careful consideration, and 
he asked the House if they were ready, 
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without any consideration of the question, 
to pledge themselves to a foregone conclu- 
sion? This had been admitted to be a 
great grievance in Scotland which did not 
exist in England, and the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had stated 
that he would consider it between that 
time and next Session when the Mutiny 
Bill came under the consideration of the 
House, and by an alteration in which alone | 
could the system be abolished. He sub- 
mitted whether, after the strong expression 
of opinion that had fallen from the Scotch 
Members, it would not be better for the 
House to wait, and give the Government | 
an opportunity of considering the question, | 
and of providing the necessary accommo- 
dation for troops, which would involve a} 
large outlay of money; and not support, 
this Resolution, which would prevent the | 
House from going into a Committee of. 
Supply. He thought this should have | 
been brought forward as a substantive Re- | 
solution, rather than as an abstract one, | 
which, if adopted, would pledge the House 
to no particular course. 

CotoxeL DUNNE wished to know the 
distinct issue on which the division was to 
be taken. No man in his senses would 
call for the total abolition of the billeting 
system ; but the peculiar mode in which | 
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it was carried out in Scotland undoubtedly | 


required alteration. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, 
that the chief object of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Cowan) was to pledge 
the House that the grievance should be 
remedied. If the noble Lord had given a 
promise that it would be remedied no divi- 
sion would have been called for ; but, un- 
less he gave such an assurance, he recom- | 
mended the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
to take the sense of the House on the 
Resolution. When the right hon. Gentle- | 
man the Member for Bucks (Mr. Disraeli) | 
was in office, he (Mr. Hastie) had placed 
notices on the paper to abolish the present 
grievance ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the business of the Government 
was not to be stopped by matters of that 
kind, and so he was put down. He must 
say a more injudicious speech, or one more 
calculated to irritate the: people of Scot- 
land, than that of the Under Secretary 
for War, he had never heard. The Go-' 
vernment ought to give assurance that! 
this oppressive system should undergo 
revision. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- | 
QUER thought the House would see that 
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this resolved itself, to a great extent, into a 
question of finance. It had been admitted 
by all the Members of the Government who 
had spoken, that the system of billeting in 
Scotland was inconvenient to the persons 
upon whom soldiers were billeted, that it 
interfered with their comforts, and that it 
was, to some extent, injurious to morality; 
but the question was, whether the House 
was prepared to adopt the only means 
which would suffice to remove the grievance 
by granting additional Votes in Committee 
of Supply. No one had suggested any 
effectual remedy for the grievance without 
resorting to additional expenditure. The 
Lord Advocate had expressed his doubts 
whether, if the law of Scotland with re- 
spect to billeting were assimilated to the 
law of England, adequate accommodation 
could be provided for troops in the former 
country. He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) was not able to express a very 
decided opinion on the subject; but he 
thought, looking at the number of inns 
and public houses in Scotland, that there 


| was great doubt whether they would afford 


sufficient accommodation for troops. If 
that were the case, the only resource in 
the event of abandoning the present system 
of billeting would be to increase the bar- 
rack accommodation, or to provide tem- 
porary quarters. The subject, therefore, 


| practically resolved itself into a question 


of finance. The hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh asked the House to pledge itself 
irrevocably, and without any inquiry, to 
abolish the grievance; but he trusted, 
after the explanation which had been given, 


'and after the assurance of the noble Lord 


at the head of the Government that the 
subject should receive full consideration, 
that hon. Gentlemen would not give their 
support to the Motion, but would allow the 
House to go into Committee of Supply. 
Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted the existence of 
a grievance which affected the social hap- 
piness and the morality of the people of 
Scotland, as well as the discipline of the 
troops ; but he looked upon these evils as 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to be put into the scale against a small 
inerease in the public Votes. He thought 
there would have been much more reason 
for the jealousy of the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the interests of the 
Exchequer, wher the other night large 


| Votes were passed for improving some of 


the parks of London. It had been said 
that this was a small grievance, but he 
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denied that it was so; it was a serious 
and an exceptional grievance, and the 
duty of the Government was to provide a 
remedy. He, therefore, hoped that the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh would perse- 
vere in pressing his Motion. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER explained, that he had not intended 
to express any opinion against the grant of 
public money for the removal of this griev- 
ance; but what he meant to say was, that 
as the question resolved itself into one 
of additional expenditure, it was for the 
House to consider how far it would go in 
furnishing the Government with additional 
funds for the purpose of providing a remedy. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he could not 
agree with the suggestion which had been 
made by a Member of the Government, 
that the hon. Member for Edinburgh ought 
to have brought forward this question in 
the shape of a substantive Motion. That 
hon. Member had called attention to a 
national grievance, and he thought the 
hon. Gentleman had fairly chosen the op- 
portunity of bringing it under the con- 
sideration of the House when they were 
on the point of going into Committee of 
Supply. If they were still to maintain the 
principle that the proper time for bringing 


grievances under the attention of the re- 
presentatives of the people was when they 
were about granting supplies, he did not 
think the practical application of that 
principle could be better justified than on 


the present occasion. There seemed to 
him to be considerable inconsistency in the 
objections which were urged against this 
Motion on the part of the Government. 
The Secretary of State (Sir G. Grey) said 
this was a mere abstract Resolution and 
could produce no effect; but the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer told them it was 
far from being merely an abstract Reso- 
lution, that it was essentially practical, for 
that it assumed the shape of a financial 
vote. He (Mr. Disraeli) could not agree 
that if this Motion were adopted by the 
House of Commons it would be a mere ab- 
stract Resolution barren of results, for by 
it the House would counsel the Govern- 
ment to remove the grievance, and would 
leave it to them to pursue the best course 
by which such a result could be attained. 
He, therefore, felt persuaded that if the 
House adopted the Resolution it would not 
be barren of results, and he confessed that 
he did not see that there was much chance 
that the grievance would be remedied un- 
less the House expressed an opinion on 
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the subject. If the Resolution went so 
far as to say that an end should be put to 
billeting, he would not support it; but he 
could not ascribe to it the sense which had 
been attached to it by some of its oppo- 
nents. It appeared to him that the repre- 
sentatives of Scotland had brought under 
the notice of the House what was in fact a 
serious grievance affecting the people of 
that country. They had the voluntary ad- 
mission of the Minister who was peculiarly 
connected with the administration of the 
affairs of Scotland (the Lord Advocate) 
that the existing system was injurious to 
the discipline of the troops and interfered 
materially with the comfort of private 
families, and all the House was asked to 
do was to adopt a Resolution declaring 
that it was the duty of the Government to 
adopt means for remedying the evil. If 
he had entertained any doubt as to the 
course he ought, as an English Member, 
to take on this subject, the observations of 
the Under Secretary for War would have 
led him to the conclusion that it was ad- 
visable the House should come to a vote 
upon the question. He could not agree 
with the reasoning of that hon. Gentleman 
who made no distinction between billeting 
upon private families and upon innkeepers. 
The hon. Gentleman treated innkeepers as 
a particular class, and said that according 
to abstract principles of reasoning the sys- 
tem of billeting in England ought to be 
extended to every other class. But he 
(Mr. Disraeli) had always understood that 
the principle upon which billeting was con- 
fined in this country to a particular class 
—keepers of taverns and inns—was a very 
clear one, substantiating the justice and 
propriety of this Resolution. The prin- 
ciple was this, that by billeting soldiers 
upon tavern-keepers the sanctity of pri- 
vate homes was not violated, no social out- 
rage was committed, and respect was paid 
to those feelings which were specially reve- 
renced in England. Therefore the argu- 
ment of the Under Secretary for War was 
not only fallacious but pregnant with dan- 
gerous consequences to this country. The 
grievance being complained of by all the 
representatives of Scotland, and acknow- 
ledged by the Government, in terms al- 
most as strong as those of the Resolution 
itself, he did not see how the House could 
take any other course than to give its 
assent to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh. That Resolution, 
if adopted, would not iuterfere with the 





barrack accommodation of our soldiers, 
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nor did it pronounce any opinion as to 
whether the system of billeting should or 
should not be altogether and at once 
abolished—it did not pledge the Execu- 
tive to anything but that which it was its 
duty to do—namely, to devise some re- 
medy for the grievance; but which called 
upon the House, in a manner not to be 
- mistaken, to express its opinion that the 
people of Scotland should be relieved of 
the burden imposed upon them by the ex- 
isting system of billeting. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH thought the 


right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
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down had mistaken the tendency of the! 
argument which had been used by his | ceeding with the public business. 


right hon. Friend the Home Secretary. | 


His right hon. Friend had not stated that | 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh had not a | 
perfect right to move his Amendment ; but | 
he had observed, that the hon. Member, in | 
asserting the existence of a grievance, had | 
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solution ; and although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had been severely attacked 
for stating that it resolved itself into a 
question of finance, if they agreed to those 
words they would be obliged to consider 
the question as to whether it would not be 
absolutely necessary to build barracks all 
over the kingdom. The existence of a 
grievance, so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned, being admitted by the Government 
and the noble Lord at the head of it having 
stated his intention to consider how it might 
best be remedied, he hoped hon. Members 
would not prevent the House from going 
into Committee of Supply, and thus pro- 
He 
| trusted that the English and Irish Mem- 
bers at all events — though the Scotch 
representatives might be banded together 
for a particular purpose—would not, by 
voting for the Resolution, pledge them- 
selves to a course which they might after- 


proposed no remedy; and that his Reso- | wards regret. 


lution ought to have been brought forward 


in the shape of a substantive Motion, when | 


the House would be enabled to deal more | 
effectively with the subject to which it re- | 


lated. The right hon. Gentleman had re- 
marked, that if the House were to adopt 
the Resolution they would thereby have 
pledged themselves to no particular mea- 
sure; but in his opinion they would, in 
taking that course, be binding themselves 


to the abolition of the grievance complained | 


of—or, in other words, to the abolition of 
the system of billeting in Scotland. Nor 
had the right hon. Gentleman dealt quite 
fairly with his hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary for War. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the system was essentially 
different from the system which prevailed 
in England. Granted. But what his hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for War wish- 
ed to show was that billeting was regarded 
as a grievance south as well as north of 
the Tweed; and he (Mr. V. Smith) might 
add, in corroboration of the justice of that 
view, that petitions had been presented 
over and over again from tavern-keepers 


in England against the system as esta- | 


blished in this country. If, therefore, 
they were to put an end to billeting in 
Scotland, he did not see how they could 
avoid taking, with reference to England, a 
similar course. The House, in fact, in 
voting for the Amendment, would be re- 
cording it as their opinion that the English 
system should be put an end to [** No, 
no!’’]. Yes; that would be the practical 
effect of the concluding words of the Re- 


Mr. Disraeli 


Mr. ELLIOT said, that what had really 
prevented the House from going into Com- 
mittee of Supply was the speech of the 
Under Secretary for War. Secoteh Mem- 
bers were really very quiet people, and he 
(Mr. Elliot) considered himself the most 
quiet of them all; but even his cold blood 
had been moved by the manner in which 
the hon. Gentleman had dealt with the 
Motion. The people of Scotland had com- 
plained of this grievance over and over 
again; and the hon. Gentleman, instead 
of treating their representations with the 
consideration they were entitled to expect, 
had met them with something very like 
contempt. Now Scotchmen did not like 
to be treated with contempt; and they 
would rise as one man against such a 
mode of disposing of questions in which 
they took an interest. He (Mr. Elliot) 
was generally a good supporter of the 
Government ; but he must on this occa- 
sion vote against them—he was very sorry 
for them, but he really could not help 
himself. It was not that the people of 
Scotland wished to do away with billeting 
—they would not object to its being con- 
tinued even on its present footing, in the 
ease of a regiment marching through a 
town, or wishing to stay there for a few 
days ; but what they did object to was, the 
system of permanently billeting soldiers 
upon them, and they would not ‘rest until 
this grievance was redressed. 


Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR, referring 


to the observations which had fallen from 


the right hon. President of the Board of 
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Control, said he could not see the justice 
of opposing the redress of a grievance 
admitted to exist in Scotland, upon the 
ground that it would be necessary to ex- 
tend the remedy to a similar grievance 
prevailing in England. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the right hon, Gentleman had misunder- 
stood, and had therefore misrepresented 
the remarks that had fallen from him at 
an earlier period of the evening. What he 
stated was, that he admitted the existence 
of a grievance in Scotland in connection 
with the liability of private families to 
have soldiers quartered upon them, while 
in England that liability was confined to 
the keepers of taverns. He had proceeded 
to state that that state of things could not 
be altered until the Mutiny Act came 
under consideration next year; and that 
if the liability complained of were dis- 
pensed with it would become the duty of 
the Government to take into consideration 
the means necessary to be adopted in pro- 
viding for the accommodation of soldiers 
under new circumstances. Ile was not 
aware that any objection existed to the 
assimilation of the English and Scoteh 
law upon the subject of billeting, and in 
the mean time, he was perfectly ready 
upon the part of the Government to consi- 
der favourably any measures which might 
have the effect of relieving the Scotch 
householders from a grievance of which 
they very naturally complained. 

Mr. THORNELY suggested that ad- 
vantage should be taken of the existing 
barracks in Scotland to the full extent 
of their capabilities. It had been stated 
that some of them were comparatively 
empty. 

Mr. MACKIE said, that if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
pledge himself to assimilate the law of 
Scotland to that of England, he would 
advise the hon. Member for Edinburgh to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: As at pre- 
sent advised I see no reason to object to 
such assimilation; and unless there should 
be some objection to it with which I am 
not now acquainted, I should be prepared 
to propose the assimilation of the law of 
the two countries in this respect. 

Question put, ‘* That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 

The House divided :—Ayes 116; Noes 
139: Majority 23. 

Words added. 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 
Resolved— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the prac- 
tice of billeting Soldiers of the Militia and of the 
Line in Scotland upon private families is injurious 
to the comfort and discipline of the men, as well as 
oppressive to the people; and that it is the duty 
of the Government to take means permanently to 
abolish the grievance.” 
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Viscount PALMERSTON: I under. 
stand, Sir, that it would not be at variance 
with precedent that I should now move, 
notwithstanding that the Amendment has 
been carried—that this House should im- 
mediately resolve itself into Committee of 
Supply. I therefore beg to make a Mo- 
tion to that effect. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I do not rise to op- 
pose the Motion; and I am glad to find 
that the public business is now likely to 
proceed. But I am totally at a loss, I 
confess, how to account for the reiterated 
expressions of Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
the effect that if this House were to arrive 
at a very just and a very politic conclu- 
sion, we should thereby be precluded from 
going into a Committee of Supply, and I 
congratulate the House upon the discovery 
that, having done an act of great justice, 
we are not incapacitated thereby from 
dealing with the business of the country. 
I must express my regret, however, that 
they who are responsible for the conduct 
of public business, and for guiding the pro- 
ceedings of this House, should have been 
so profoundly ignorant of their position— 
for they cannot have condescended to mis- 
representation—or should, at all events, 
have shown so little foresight in this mat- 


| ter as they certainly have displayed; and 


I trust that this night will be memorable, 
not only as having witnessed the defeat of 
the Government in their opposition to a 
wise and just Resolution, but as having 
enabled us to arrive at an accurate result 
with respect to the mode of conducting the 
business of the nation—satisfactory to the 
House, and highly satisfactory, no doubt, 
to Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER assured the House that the Mem- 
bers of the Government were fully under 
the impression—which he believed was 
shared by many Members opposite—that 
the rules of the House were such that, 
when an Amendment to the Motion for 
going into a Committee of Supply was 
carried, the Motion itself was lost, and 
that it was not competent to proceed with 
the Committee the same night. However, 
during the division, by the diligence of the 
Clerk at the Table, a discovery was made 
very opportunely that a precedent did exist 
which would enable the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Motion for the Committee of 
Supply. He trusted, therefore, that the 
Motion now made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for going into a Committee of 


| Supply would not be opposed, and that it 
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would not be for a moment supposed that 
the Government had resorted to the un- 
worthy and dishonourable course of induc- 
ing the House to suppose that they could 
not go into a Committee of Supply if the 
Motion on a division should be lost, while 
at the same time they knew there existed 
a precedent which would enable them to 


do so. 

Mr. CUMMING BRUCE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had informed the House 
that, during the division, a precedent had 
been found to exist for the course now 
taken by the Government. He (Mr. C. 
Bruce) had not the slightest objection to 
that course, but it would be a satisfaction 
to the House if the right hon. Gentleman 
wonld state what the precedent was. 
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| (4.) £2,415, Queen’s University, (Ire- 
land). 

Mr. M‘MAHON took occasion to call the 

attention of the Committee tothe fact that 


| the examiner in the Celtic languages, em- 
| bracing as those languages did the ancient 
| Irish, was allowed a salary of only £12 a 
| year. 


The circumstance was the more 
/remarkable when it was taken into ac- 
| count that the examiners in the more mo- 
| dern languages in the Queen’s University 
| received a salary of £100 per annum. If 
the forms of the House permitted he should 
move that the salary of the first mentioned 
examiner be raised to that sum. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS lamented the ex- 
penditure of a very large sum of money 
upon the university in question with re- 





Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- | sults so inconsiderable. He found that in 
QUER said, that the precedent occurred | that establishment there were twenty-two 
on the 8th of April, 1850, on a Motion for | examiners, and that they had only forty- 
going into a Committee of Supply. An) two persons to examine. Te also per- 
Amendment was moved by Captain Boldero | ceived that £325 were laid out annually 
on the subject of assistant-surgeons in the | in the shape of exhibitions given to the 


navy, when, on a division being called for, 
the Question was put that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion. The House divided, when the num- 
bers were — Ayes, 40; Noes, 48.. The 
Question, ‘‘ That the proposed words be 
added” was put and agreed to; the main 
Question, as amended, was put and agreed 
to; and the Question being then put, ‘* That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the chair,’’ that 
Motion was agreed to, and the House went 
into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is nothing in 
the Amendment to negative the Motion 


for the House going into a Committee of 


Supply. 


| cerned. 
| the hon. and learned Member who had 
| just spoken, observe, that although the ex- 


pupils; that fifteen gold medals were 
yearly supplied ; and he was sorry to say 
that the inducements thus held out were 
productive of no important consequences 
/so far as the number of students was con- 
He might, for the consolation of 


| aminer in Greek at the Queen’s University 
was paid, in the shape of salary, £100 per 


| annum, an examiner holding a precisely 


similar position in the University of Edin- 
burgh received only £30. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he wished to 
state in answer to the hon. and learned 
Member for Wexford (Mr. M‘Mahon) who 


Me CUMMING BRUCE did not for| had complained that the examiner in the 
a single moment question the propriety of | Celtic language was considerably under- 
the decision given by the Speaker, but he | paid, that the Government did not arrange 
had asked the question for the satisfaction | the amount of salary to the examiners. 
of those who had not a perfect knowledge A certain sum was given to the Univer- 
of the practice of the House. sity, and the senate (which was composed 

Resolved—That this House will imme- | almost exclusively of Irishmen) apportion- 
diately resolve itself into the Committee of ed the salaries according to the work the 
Supply. | examiners had to do; and the labour im- 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That Mr. | posed upon this examiner, in their opinion, 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and, did not require a larger salary than had 
agreed to. | been apportioned to him. The hon. Mem- 

| ber for Lambeth (Mr. Williams) complain- 
SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. | ed that during the last year there were 

House in Committee. | twenty-two examiners for forty-two persons 

The following three Votes were agreed to be examined, and contended that the 
to without discussion :— examiners were overpaid ; but he would 


(1.) £605, Education Commissioners, 


see, by reference to the Estimates, that 
the examiners at the London University 


(Ireland). | 
(2.) £3,879, University of London. 
(3.) £7,510, Scottish Universities. 


were paid more highly. They received on 
an average upwards of £100 a year, while 
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the examiners in the Queen's University | the right way to foster a feeling of loyalty 
in Ireland received’ only about £70.!' was to unfetter the industry of the people, 
With reference to the circumstance of so that they might become independent, 
there being only forty-two persons ex- If the grant were given for religious rea- 
amined, it should be recollected that these , sons it was extraordinary that it should be 
colleges had been in existence only for a| extended not only to Presbyterians, but 
limited period and had not attained the also to Unitarians, whose doctrines were 
dimensions which it might reasonably be antagonistic. It could not be said that 
supposed the institution would hereafter | this was a grant made to persons who were 
reach ; moreover, the opposition which’! poor, for the Presbyterians were extremely 
had been offered to the opening of them liberal with their money when the volun- 
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had prevented in some degree the youth of | 
Ireland from flocking to them. He had | 
further to observe that the number of stu- | 
dents to be examined had been unusually | 
smal] last year in consequence of a new) 
and higher standard of examination hav- | 
ing been adopted in the preceding year. | 
In that year more than one-third of the | 
students for examination were ‘plucked ;” 
but in the present year, although the num- | 
ber was much smaller, there was not a 
single student who presented himself for , 
examination but passed. 
Mr. M‘MAHON was still of opinion, | 
notwithstanding the explanation of the) 
right hon. Gentleman, that there could 
not be a stronger indication of the real in- 
disposition of the Government to promote | 
education in Ireland than the grant of this 
trifling salary to the Professor of the | 
native language of the country. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that no fair 
comparison could be drawn, in respect 
merely to the salary given, between the 
London examiners and the Irish exami- 
ners, as the labour of the former was’ 
considerably greater. 
Vote agreed to, as were also the three 
following Votes :— 
(5.) £4,800, Queen’s Colleges, (Ire- | 
land). 
(6.) £533, Royal Irish Academy. 
(7.) £300, Royal Hibernian Academy. | 
(8.) Motion made, and Questiun pro-_ 
posed — 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,975, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the salaries of the | 
Theological Professors and the Incidental Ex- | 
penses of the General Assembly’s College at Bel- 
fast, and Retired Allowances to l’rotessors of the | 
Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of | 
March 1857.” 


Mr. HEYWORTH moved that the) 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £1,500 and | 
that compensation be made on reasonable | 
terms. He objected to the grant, whether | 
made on religious or political grounds. If | 
it was intended to maintain a spirit of at- 
tachment to the British Government he_ 
could call it little else than bribery ; and- 


Mr. Horsman 


| right. 


tary principle was concerned. The result 


of this policy of grants was, that the Pres- 
byterians paid as little as they could, and 
much less than they were able to pay, 
towards the support of their own minis- 
ters. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That a sum not, exceeding £1,475, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the salaries of the The- 
ological Professors and the Incidental Expenses 
of the General Assembly’s College at Belfast, 
and Retired Allowances to Professors of the Bel- 


| fast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of 


March 1857.” 
Mr. KIRK said, the observations of the 


hon. Member, however applicable to the 


Regium Donum, had no sort of reference 
to the Vote before the House. That Vote 


| was for the Theological Professors of Bel- 


fast, who were all Presbyterians. A simi- 


ilar grant was made for the Scotch Uni- 


versities. He denied that the money was 


given by Englishmen; Ireland paid the 
same taxes now as England, and it was 


but just that they should participate in its 
advantages. He claimed this Vote as a 
There was no begging in the ease. 
The Professors of Belfast were most able 
and deserving men, and had done much 
for the promotion of education. 


Mr. HADFIELD said, that if the people 


| of Ireland paid their share of this tax, the 


Roman Catholies of Ireland—three-fourths 
of the population—were most unjustly tax- 
'ed for the support of these Protestant Pro- 
| fessors ; for the Irish Protestants, the very 
| men who sought this money from the State, 
violently objected to the grant to the Col- 
lege of Maynooth, on the ground that people 
ought not to be taxed for the maintenance 
of a religion of which they disapproved. 
He denied that six Professors were re- 
quired at Belfast; three would be ample, 
and even one would be sufficient. In the 
Laneashire Independent College one Pro- 
fessor performed the duty of three of the 
Professors of this college at Belfast, and 
was, he ventured to say, a superior rman to 
any of the three. If he turned to the time 
these Professors devoted to their labours, 
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he found that Dr. Killen was occupied five 
hours in the week for six months in the 
year. Dr. Edgar made no return. Dr. 
Wilson was occupied five hours in the 
week, Dr. Murphy six hours, Dr. Gibson 
five hours, and Dr. Cooke thirteen hours 
as tutor, and two as dean. Let it not be 
supposed that these Professors were giving 
a free education to the students, for they 
charged heavy fees. One Professor re- 
ceived in fees £42 10s., another £71, an- 
other £52, and another £65. Dr. Cooke, 
in addition to his other allowances, received 
£320 as distributor of the charity —for 
doing that which any banker’s clerk would 
do for the usual banker’s commission. Dr. 
Cooke received £250 as a Professor, £40 
in fees from students, and £320 as distri- 
butor of the fund, in addition to which he 
preached to a large congregation in a hand- 
some chapel, so that his income probably 
amounted in all to £1,000 ayear. There 
was the less reason for continuing the grant 
as the body in whose favour it was made was 
perhaps the richest body of Dissenters in 
the empire. During the last year they 
had raised upwards of £30,000 for manses 
for their ministers, and they had raised 
£10,000 for their missions. Let them be 
just before they were generous. Let them 


take their hands out of the public Exche- 


quer. For his part, he was ashamed to 
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truth. He held in his hand a paper of 
great ability by a Presbyterian in Scotland, 
containing sentiments of reproach, shame, 
obloquy, and grief at the conduct of those 
accepting this grant. The excellent gen- 
tleman referred to stated that it would not 
do to plead the poverty of Ireland in justi- 
fication of the grant, because the north of 
Ireland was not a poor district, possessing, 
as it did, many thriving factories; in no 
way could they account for the little pro- 
gress of Presbyterianism there other than 
by their acceptance of the base bribes 
which effectually closed their mouths 
against Maynooth. He believed, in truth, 
that this grant had a most pernicious ef- 
fect upon the people of Ireland, because it 
prevented the promulgation of divine truth 
and moral culture to a very considerable 
|extent. He proposed that a retiring com- 
| pensation or allowance should be made to 
| these Professors, for he was sure that if 
‘all grants of this kind were discontinued, 
| the whole amount would be made up next 
| year by voluntary subscriptions. Ministers 
| had not a fair chance, all voluntary gene- 
| rosity being put an end to, and they had 
| nothing to look to but Parliamentary grants 
doled out in this way, always much opposed, 
and the acceptance of which raised a blush 
|of shame on the cheeks of the recipients. 
| Were they prepared to vote salaries to 
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see any body of Dissenters coming to that | Professors of Calvinistie doctrines, and in 
House with such a demand ; no single body | the next Vote would they sanction a grant 
of Dissenters in this country condescended | for Professors of Unitarian doctrines, which 
to do so; and he found that in Ireland it- were diametrically opposite? The Roman 
self there were other denominations whose | Catholics of Ireland were closely watching 
members refused to imitate their example. | them, and if there was any circumstance 


It appeared that a portion of the money , which begot in this land a distate for the 


was given to the Unitarians. Now, he 
admitted that if such grants were to be 
made in favour of the members of one 
creed, it was only fair that they should be 
extended to the members of every other ; 
and Unitarians were, therefore, as much 
entitled to them as Trinitarians; but it 
was a serious consideration for that House 
how far it was consistent on their part with 
reason and common sense to grant a sum 
of money for the teaching of doctrines of 
the most solemn and of eternal importance 
held by a particular sect, and another sum 
for the teaching of the doctrines of another 
sect who regarded the tenets of those who 
thus shared with them the public money 
as impious and idolatrous. He intended 
to test the fecling of the Committee on this 
question, whether they would make a grant 
to the teachers of one set of doctrines, and 
to those also who utterly denied their 


very name of religion it was the doling out 
of these annual grants. It was a scandal 
and a reproach to the country to continue 
the system. The liberty of conscience 
consisted in absolute religious liberty to all 
men; therefore all ought to be treated 
equally, and by doing away with such 
grants as this the House would get rid of 
the anomaly of supporting conflicting sys- 
tems of religion to the scandal of the na- 
tion. Could anything, indeed, he more 
calculated to destroy religion and to en- 
courage scepticism than this mode of sup- 
porting religion? He intended, after the 
Committee had voted on the present Mo- 
tion, to take the sense of the Committee 
on the next Vote also. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, the speech of the 
hon. Member was a tissue of contradictions, 
and confessed his inability to reconcile its 
| antagonistic principles. Which part of his 
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address did the hon. Gentleman desire to 
hear answered—that in which he bewailed 
the tendency of State grants to paralyse 
voluntary efforts, or that in which he de- 
scribed as something little less than mar- 
vellous the spontaneous exertions of the 
Presbyterian recipients of such bounties ? 
The case of the Belfast Professors was 
short and simple. When the Queen’s 
Colleges were established in Ireland, the 
grant, until then enjoyed by the old Pres- 
byterian foundation, known as the Acade- 
mical Institution, was withdrawn; but the 
General Assembly were induced to found a 
theological seminary at Belfast by the pro- 
mise made to them by the Government of 
the day, that, in the event of their doing 
so, the salaries of the Professors should be 
provided by a Vote of Parliament. Such 
in a single sentence was the claim of the 
Belfast Professors, and it was irresistible. 
No charge of incompetence or negligence 
had been proved against those gentlemen. 
It had been objected, indeed, that they did 
not give more than one hour a day to the 
duties of their respective professorships ; 
but that was the time usually devoted to 
any particular branch of learning in all 
educational establishments, and neither did 
the students require, nor could eminent 
Professors afford, a longer period. Nor 
was the system that prevailed at Belfast 
extravagant either as regarded the number 
of Professors or the salaries awarded to 
them. There were more Professors in the 
college of Glasgow than in that of Belfast, 
and whereas the average expense to each 
student in the former institution was £26 
a year, it was £70 in the latter. Session 
after Session, when this Vote was under 
discussion, it had been customary to single 
out Dr. Cooke as a remarkable instance of 
an overpaid Professor. Nothing could be 
more untrue than such a representation. 
Dr. Cooke, a man eminent for ability and 
attainments as any in the empire, had been 
in receipt from his church of an annual 
income of £400 a year. Not only did he 
give it up for a professorship worth £250 
per annum, but with rare zeal, and disin- 
terestedness almost unexampled, he con- 
tinued to perform the ministrations of his 
ehurch without salary. Unmindful of his 
own inconsistency, so flagrantly exemplified 
by his speech, the hon. Member could not 
brook the idea that Parliament should 
endow antagonistic doctrines. Yet here, 
too, he had shown how superficial was the 
attention he had paid to this subject; for, 
in point of fact, there was here no strife 


Mr. Cairns 
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of creeds, each of the six Professors being 
an orthodox Presbyterian. With regard, 
however, to the portion of the grant de- 
signed for Unitarians, the hon. Member 
would have acted more frankly if he had 
had the courage to object to the Vote on 
the ground that he was opposed to the 
endowment of what he regarded as error. 
But he had not done so. He resisted it 
simply on the plea that it was ‘ unneces- 
sary and extravagant.”’ It was to be hoped 
that the Committee would not be misled by 
arguments so false and unsubstantial, but 
would continue their support to an institu- 
tion in every respect worthy of it. If the 
ground of opposition taken by the hon. 
Gentleman was that some part of these 
grants went to the support of doctrines 
that he regarded as infidel, the hon, Gen- 
tleman should have moved the rejection of 
the grants altogether, and not their dimi- 
nution. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, that he would 
withdraw his Motion, and propose instead 
that the Vote be reduced by £600, leaving 
£900 as a compensation or pension to the 
Professors. 

Mr. CAIRNS said, it was not the prac- 
tice of the Committee to vote retiring al- 
lowances to persons until they actually re- 
tired, and in this case the Professors had 
no wish to do so. 

Mr. W. J. FOX expessed his determina- 
tion to support the Amendment. A great 
deal of irrelevant matter had been import- 
ed into that discussion. Properly speak- 
ing it had nothing whatever to do with the 
amount of the emoluments received by Dr. 
Cooke and the other Professors; the real 
question at issue being, whether or not it 
was consistent with the policy which Par- 
liament should pursue to set up a quasi 
establishment of Scotch Presbyterianism 
in Ireland? There were two reasons that 
might induce a Legislature to endow a 
particular form of religion. The first was, 
a conviction on the part of the State that 
the creed in question was true, and ought 
to be supported at the expense of all other 
denominations ; and the second, that the 
great majority of the population belong- 
ed to its communion. Presbyterianism in 
Ireland, however, was wanting in either of 
these characteristics—it was neither the 
national religion, nor was it the religion 
of the majority of the people of Ireland. 
A parallel had been drawn between this 
Vote and the endowment of the Scottish 
Universities. Yet there was no analogy 
between them. Presbyterianism was the 
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established religion of Scotland, and was 
therefore entitled to grants from those who 
approved of State patronage for religion ; 
but in Ireland that form of faith was not 
the creed of the bulk of the population, 
but an alien creed and a foreign mission. 
No public benefit accrued from such 
payments at all counterbalancing the ill 
feeling they engendered, Presbyterianism 
being fully as obnoxious to the people of 
Ireland as Protestant episcopacy, without 
having an equal claim to their veneration 
and respect. How, therefore, the mem- 
bers of that unpopular persuasion could 
come to that House and demand, as a 
right, an annual grant for its theological 
Professors, it was impossible to understand. 
The question was not whether their tenets 
were right or wrong, but whether a small 
minority should be allowed to tax the 
majority for the support of a Church 
the principles of which were wholly re- 
pugnant to them. It was, like all other 
grants of the same kind, an attempt to 
support the doctrines of a few by the 
money of the many—the religion of a 
sect by the money of a nation. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Spooner), and those who concurred 
with him in his opposition to the endow- 
ment of Maynooth, ought, in consistency, 
to resist this Vote for Belfast College, 
an institution which—excepting that it re- 
ceived far less countenance from the peo- 
ple of Ireland—might fairly be regarded 
as ‘the Maynooth of Presbyterianism.”’ 

Mr. SPOONER said, he did not want 
to be instructed in his duty by the hon. 
Member for Oldham. He should support 
the vote for Belfast College, because it 
taught sound doctrine. His opposition to 
Maynooth was based on the fact that that 
institution inculeated principles, in his 
opinion, not only erroneous and dangerous 
in themselves, but which the Sovereign of 
England was bound to condemn as such, 
and which, moreover, the Articles of the 
Established Church declared to be ‘* idola- 
trous fables and dangerous deceits.”” 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON said, that 
the present proposition was a grant to the 
College of Belfast. Now, Presbyterianism 
was the predominant faith in the north of 
Ireland; so then, on his own showing, the 
hon. Member for Oldham ought to vote for 
it. He appealed to the Irish Members 
whether a great reason of the prosperity 
of that part of Ireland was not due to the 
introduction of that religion into the coun- 
try? Taking it, therefore, on the narrow 
principle of supporting the religion of the 
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locality, he thought the House would be 
perfectly justified in granting the Vote. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought that a vote 
of this description could not be fairly ob- 
jected to as long as the Roman Catholic 
College of Maynooth was maintained from 
the funds of the State. As to the item of 
£300 for the Unitarian Professors of the 
Non-Subscribing Association, when the 
hon. Member for Sheffield moved the dis- 
allowance of that sum he should have his 
(Mr. Mowbray’s) vote in his favour. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,375, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the 
Theological Professors and the Incidental Ex- 
penses of the General Assembly’s College at Bel- 
fast, and Retired Allowances to Professors of the 


Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of 
March 1857.” 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 31, 
Noes 85: Majority 54. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he did not think 
the House was suited to judge of who 
were orthodox and who were not. They 
were assembled for a very different pur- 
pose than to decide which religion was 
right and which was wrong. He thought 
it would be much better if less time were 
taken up in discussing theological ques- 
tions. It was well known that the majority 
of the population of Ireland were Roman 
Catholics; if, therefore, any religion was 
to be made the established religion, it 
should be that which had the largest num- 
ber of believers. He found in the Esti- 
mate for Theological Professors at Belfast 
a Vote of £325 for six and a half years’ 
mistakes in the retired allowance of Mr. 
Young, one of the professors. He thought 
it strange that Mr. Young hod not dis- 
covered the mistake until after the lapse 
of so many years, and he moved the dis- 
allowance of the item. 

Whereupon Motion made, and Question 
proposed— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,650, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the 
Theological Professors and the Incidental Ex- 
penses of the General Assembly’s College at Bel- 
fast, and retired Allowances to Professors of the 
Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of 
March 1857.” 

Mr. WILSON said, the hon. Member, 
in wishing to strike off the sum of £325 
from the grant for retiring allowances, did 
not apper to be aware of the circumstances 
of the case. Prior to 1850 each Professor 
had a salary of £350 a year, basides re- 
ceiving various sums from their Pupils. 
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It was then proposed by the Irish Govern- 
ment that the four Professors should have 
a retiring allowance of £150 a year; 
losing also the fees from the students. 
When the Treasury considered the matter 
first, they consented to the first three Pro- 
fessors having the retired allowance; but 
they suggested that Mr. Young might be 
appointed a Professor in Queen’s College. 
The Irish Government replied that the ap- 
pointments were all filled up, and suggest- 
ed that Mr. Young should be treated in 
the same manner as the others, and be 
allowed to retire on the same allowance. 
In drawing up the minute giving Mr. 
Young his allowance, he was sorry to say, 
there had been a mistake, making his 
allowance £100 instead of £150. On re- 
ceiving a memorial on the subject—not the 
first, he was sorry to say—he had been 
compelled to confess there had been an 
error. The object of the present grant 
was to repair that error. 

Mr. SPOONER wished to know if he 
could move to reduce the Vote by a prior 
item for the salaries of two Unitarian Pro- 
fessors ? 

Mr. CHAIRMAN said, he could not do 
so on this occasion. 

Mr. SPOONER then gave notice that 
he should do so after the present Amend- 
This was a Chris- 


ment was disposed of. 
tian country, and should not give any aid 
in the propagation of anti-Christian doc- 


trines. The Unitarians, denying the Di- 
vinity of our Lord, could not be considered 
as holding the Christian religion. He en- 
tertained, therefore, an insuperable objec- 
tion to this item in the Estimate, and he 
should certainly move to strike it out. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. SPOONER then moved the Amend- 
ment which he had just mentioned, for the 
reasons he had stated. The Amendment 
was to strike out the sum of £300, the 
salaries of two Unitarian Professors. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,675, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the 
Theological Professors and the Incidental Ex- 
penses of the General Assembly's College at Bel- 
fast, and Retired Allowances to Professors of the 


Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of 
March 1857.’’ 


Mr. HADFIELD supported the Amend- 
ment, although for a reason irrespective of 
the religious opinions of the Professors. 
He objected on principle to religious en- 
dowments or allowances from the State. 
These two Professors had, it appeared, 
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only three pupils between them. One of 
the divines had £150 a year for the pro- 
fessorship, and £230 for distributing the 
Regium Donum among forty of his bre- 
thren. Besides that, the rev. divine had 
£95 from the Regium Donum, and £130 
from his congregation. The other of these 
Professors was similarly provided for. 

Mr. KIRKE, though not approving of 
the opinions of those professors, thought 
that it would be great injustice to deprive 
them of the remuneration which the Com- 
mittee had just voted for others. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 42, 
Noes 88: Majority 46. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHEETHAM had no quarrel with 
the sum itself, nor any dispute with the 
theological opinions taught in the College; 
but he did not think it was within the 
province of the House, consisting of Gen- 
tlemen who represented all denominations, 
to vote public money for the propagation 
of any religious doctrines whatever. Be- 
sides, the Presbyterians of Ulster were a 
very wealthy body, and quite as able to 
maintain their own college as the Free Kirk 
of Scotland or the various Dissenting sects 
of England. He therefore moved the re- 
duction of the Vote by the sum of £250, 
proposed to be paid for incidental ex- 
penses of the General Assembly College 
at Belfast. 

Motion made, and Question put— 
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“ That a sum, not exceeding £2,725, be grant- 
ed to Her Majesty, to pay the Salaries of the 
Theological Professors and the Incidental Ex- 
penses of the General Assembly’s College at Bel- 
fast, and Retired Allowances to Professors of the 
Belfast Academical Institution, to the 31st day of 
March 1857.” 


Mr. WILSON said that this sum of 
£250 was not a new charge. It had for- 
merly been voted for a professorship which 
had fallen vacant, and it was now thought 
desirable to apply the money to the inci- 
dental expenses of the College. 

Mr. KIRK supported the vote. The 
hon. Member’s statement was quite erro- 
neous. A far larger sum had been voted 
to the Queen’s Colleges, and a large sum 
for a botanical institution. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 36, 
Noes 108; Majority 72. 

Vote agreed to. 

(9.) £25,643, New Buildings—British 
Museum. 

Mr. A. PELLATT complained that the 
trustees of the British Museum had not 
placed before the public a comparative 
statement of the sums which had been re- 
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ceived on the score of improvements. The Vote be reduced by £650—the sum put 
managers of the National Gallery made down in the Estimate for travelling ex- 


such a statement. 


He did not doubt that penses. 


The reasons which induced him 


the money had been properly appropriated, | to do so were, because he believed—first, 
but should like to see the details. In 1854 that the appointments to the post of direc- 
there had been a grant of £100,000 for ltor and travelling agent were bad; and, 


building purposes, and in 1855, £27,000. 
He highly approved of such institutions as 
the British Museum, and was glad to see 
that considerable improvements were mak- 
ing for the accommodation of the public. 
There was one matter, however, which he 
had to find fault with, and that was the 
number of days in the week that the 
Museum was closed to the public. He 
thought the public ought not to be ex- 
cluded from daily admission, on any plea 
connected with the convenience of the 
upils who studied in the Museum. 

Mr. WILSON said, this subject would be 
more fittingly discussed on the main Esti- 
mate for the British Museum, which would 
very shortly be moved by the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, on 
behalf of the trustees. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR thought 
an arrangement might be made by which 
some part, though not the whole, of the 
Museum might be open to the public on 
every day in the week. 

Mr. GLADSTONE rose to point out 
an omission in the printing of the Vote. 
The item £12,500 in the department of 
printed books ought to have been stated to 
be a vote cn account, for that vote did not 
represent the entire expense which would 
be incurred in providing the additional ac- 
commodation which was contemplated in 
that department, and the trustees would 
have to come again for another Vote on 
the same account. A plan had been adopt- 
ed which would provide an immense amount 
of accommodation for books at a very 
small expense, and which combined the 
advantage of occupying a space hitherto 
wasted, and of concentrating all the ar- 
rangements of the library. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that, con- 
sidering the immense sums which had been 
spent on this institution, greater facilities 
ought to be given to the public for visit- 
Ing it. 

Vote agreed to. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £17,639, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the 
National Gallery, including the purchase of Pic- 
tures, to the $lst day of March 1857.” 





secondly, that the sum of money was not 
only not necessary, but positively mis- 
chievous. As regarded the two gentlemen 
—Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Otto Miind- 
ler, who held those appointments, he had 
no personal acquaintance with them. His 
only knowledge of them was founded upon 
the manner in which they had discharged 
their duties, and his only motive in oppos- 
ing the present Vote was, that he firmly 
believed that their appointment to the posi- 
tions which they occupied was prejudicial 
to the public service. In the year 1853 
the administration of the affairs of the Na- 
tional Gallery had given rise to much dis- 
cussion, and a Committee of that House 
was appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject. In consequence of the Report of 
that Committee the constitution of the Na- 
tional Gallery was altered, and in a Trea- 
sury Minute, dated March 27, 1855, the 
following passage occurred— 

“My Lords propose to appoint a Director of 

the National Gallery, with a salary of £1,000 per 
annum, such appointment to be for a term of five 
years, but the director to be eligible for reap- 
pointment, which appointment, however, may be 
at any time revoked by the Treasury. My Lords 
consider it a fortunate circumstance that they are 
able to select for the first appointment to this im- 
portant office a gentleman of such high attain- 
ments as Sir C. Eastlake, who is President of the 
Royal Academy, and has shown qualifications of 
the highest order for the office.” 
Now, to that statement he took exception, 
and he could show to the Committee that 
the entire press of the country, and not 
only the newspaper press, but periodicals 
to which Gentlemen on the Treasury bench 
had been contributors, entirely disagreed 
as to the justice of it, and the opinion of 
the press was confirmed by that of persons 
holding high positions in the profession, 
and by distinguished amateurs ; and, in- 
deed, he should be able to condemn Sir C, 
Eastlake out of his own mouth. In the 
Daily News of February 6, 1856, it was 
stated— 

“In spite of the many unpleasant matters 
which have occurred in connection with the Na- 
tional Gallery, we know of no incident of the 
kind of so painful a nature as that which the 
selection of the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ pre- 
sents. If Sir C. Eastlake be so dull as to sup- 
pose this to be a fit picture to place in our na- 
tional collection, let him hasten to the Gallery, 


Mr. OTWAY rose to move that the! and learn in the countenances, gestures, and 
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remarks of the visitors to the Gallery the lesson 
he so much stands in need of.” 


The Times, in a leading article of January 
the 7th, 1855, stated— 


“Mr. (Sir C.) Eastlake is, we think, rather 
unfortunately selected as a representative of pic- 
torial art.” 


The Sun stated— 


«The Adoration of the Magi’ is a huge can- 
vas filled with as little regard as possible to colour, 
or drawing, or composition. And for this, for 
this thing, we are coolly informed that £2,000 in 
round numbers has been paid out of the public 
purse, in obedience to the advice of Sir C. East- 
lake, President of the Royal Academy—a truly 
wretched evidence of evil taste, a blunder that 
ought to preclude him henceforth from the possi- 
bility of squandering again the public money.” 
Similar articles had appeared in The Ad- 
vertiser, The Morning Post, The Globe, 
The Atlas, Bell’s Weekly Messenger, The 
Atheneum, The Britannia, The Civil 
Service Gazette, The Examiner, The Em- 
pire, The Era, The Illustrated Times, 
John Bull, The Leader, The Lancet, 
The Observer, Punch, The Sunday Times, 
in which he was called the worst man in 
the best place; The Weekly Dispatch, 
Blackwood's Magazine, tiie Church of 


England Quarterly, the Edinburgh Re- | 
view, Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, and. 


the Westminster Review. That was the 
opinion of the press, and no man could, 
he thought, go to the National Gallery 
without perceiving that the arrangements 
carried out there, since Sir Charles East- 
lake’s appointment as director, were not 
advantageous to the public service. Not 
only had the good pictures been much da- 
maged by the ‘‘cleaning”’ process, but 
the addition made to the Gallery had been 
injudiciously selected. ‘The Adoration 
of the Magi,’’ by Paul Veronese, would 
not be appraised by a picture appraiser 
at above £200, and yet it had cost the 
country about £1,977, besides some other 
expenses. Why, Sir C. Eastlake stood 
condemned out of his own mouth. With 
regard to a picture, falsely attributed to 
Holbein, Sir C. Eastlake said, *‘ I wish to 
state as plainly as possible that, with due 
care, I might have prevented the purchase 
of that picture, and my not having done 
so implied a want of knowledge of the 
master ;”” and, in a subsequent part of his 
evidence, he.said, referring to the purchase 
of the same picture, ‘ In the first place, 
I can hardly assume that such a director 
as I think fit for the National Gallery 


would make such a mistake ; and, in the | 
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next place, I would say, as some excuse 
for my share of the mistake, that I was 
fortified by the opinion of a person whom 
I considered a competent judge.” And 
yet, my Lords of the Treasury congratu- 
lated the country upon having the oppor- 
tunity of selecting such a man for the 
office of director. Notwithstanding that 
exposé Sir C. Eastlake, who had previously 
performed almost the same office for £200 
a year, was raised to a more responsible 
office, and his salary was increased to 
£1,000 a year. After such an exposé as 
that, he would ask, Was it right that Sir 
Charles should have been promoted to 
such an office—after he had admitted that 
he had mistaken an inferior picture for an 
Holbein, and had offered to buy it back 
from the public, as he (Mr. Otway) be- 
lieved had actually been done in the case 
of another purchase ? and the fact dis- 
closed a great irregularity in the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees and director, 
for it was not to be in the power of any 
individual to purchase a picture which 
had become the property of the nation, 
unless a Bill were passed enabling the 
trustees and director to sell such pic- 
tures. Then, again, the evidence of Sir C. 
Eastlake on the subject of cleaning proved 
that he was by no means qualified for such 
a position as that of director of the Na- 
tional Gallery. The notions expressed by 
Sir Charles Eastlake were really so absurd 
that any person having the slightest 
knowledge of art must have seen that they 
were entirely false. What was required 
was to get the colours and the style of the 
master ; but Sir Charles Eastlake seemed 
to think that the restorer’s art was to 
glaze over the picture, instead of restoring 
it to what it had been before. Everybody 
knew that such a process was only inter- 
fering with and spoiling a great work of 
art. If the opinions of gentlemen of high 
taste—if the opinions of all the eminent 
men connected with the National Gallery 
—nay, even if the opinion of Sir Charles 
Eastlake himself was not sufficient to con- 
vince Government of the badness of this 
appointment, he thought they would be 
convinced when they heard the evidence of 
Mr. Hurlestone and Mr. Stevens—the for- 
mer the President of the Incorporated 
Society of British Artists, and the latter 
who, having been professionally educated 
in Italy, had since been employed as a 
teacher in the School of Design. These 
gentlemen, and particularly the latter, had 
written in the newspapers in terms of 
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strong condemnation of the pictures pur- 
chased for the National Gallery. There 
was Mr. Conningham, too, a gentleman 
well known in connection with art, he had 
equally condemned the pictures purchased 
by Sir Charles Eastlake. The whole cur- 
rent of evidence was condemnatory of the 
management of that gentleman. He now 
came to the case of Mr. Otto Miindler and 
his appointment. He had, on a former oc- 
easion, objected to the salary of Mr. Otto 
Miindler as travelling agent, not on the 
discussion of the Estimates but on the 
bringing up of the Report. The hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Wilson) defended the ap- 
pointment, and said that Mr. Otto Miin- 
dler was the very best person that could 
be appointed for the performance of the 
duty required, because he was well known 
in connection with art and his knowledge of 
pictures in every city in Europe. He (Mr. 
Otway) would now state what he did not 
state then, that Mr. Otto Miindler was 
anything but favourably known in this coun- 
try. By an effort of imagination that gen- 
tleman had persuaded himself to believe 
that he had discovered a Correggio, and he 
tried to induce the trustees of the Na- 
tional Gallery to purchase it. The trans- 
action, he must say, appeared to him to 
be enough to raise some suspicion as to 


The 
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‘ the propriety of the appointment. 
hon. Gentleman had never shown any | 
reasons to prove that Mr. Otto Miindler | 


He had | 


was well qualified for his office. | 


no objection to the selection of an Italian 
or German artist, if it were shown that he 
was the fittest man for the appointment, 
but this had not been done, and considering 
the state of English art and of English 
artists, he thought they would do well to 
inquire whether they could not find some 
English artist who might travel on the 
Continent, inspect the galleries there, and 
become a purchaser of pictures for the Na- 
tional Gallery, with quite as much judg- 
ment and taste as any foreigner. He con- 
tended that it was a positive disadvantage 
to the country that these two Gentlemen— | 
Sir Charles Eastlake and Mr. Otto Miin- | 
dler—should be travelling about the Con- 

tinent to purchase pictures. What would | 
be the effect of its being known that there | 
were two persons travelling abroad for the | 
purpose of purchasing a certain picture for | 
the National Gallery? The arrival of 

those gentlemen in an Italian or a German 

town would create a sensation; and the | 
first effect would be to excite the attention ; 
of the vendors of the picture, and its price | 
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would be raised; while, in the second 
place, the suspicion of the Government of 
the country would also be excited, and the 
exit of the picture prevented. He be- 
lieved that by the system pursued this 
country had already been prevented from 
obtaining many good pictures. That was 
in itself a reason for contending not only 
that the appointment of a travelling agent 
was unnecessary, but that it positively was 
mischievous. He was prepared to show 
that, so far from its having been the 
means of procuring for us any great work 
of art, the only thing it had procured was 
that miserable Paul Veronese. He was 
aware that if he were to propose the re- 
duction of the salaries this year he might 
be met with an argument similar to that 
which was urged against the reduction of 
the Vote for agricultural schools in Ireland 
—namely, that the gentlemen had been 
already engaged, and that they could not 
be dismissed this year. He did not, 
therefore, now propose to touch the sala- 
ries; but the travelling expenses were 
perfectly clear of any such objection. He 
would therefore move that the present 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £650, 
which was the amount proposed for the 
travelling expenses. 

Mr. HARCOURT VERNON said, that 
while seconding the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman he should feel himself 
compelled, in many respects, to express 
different opinions from him. In common 
with the hon. Gentleman, he felt that the 
Committee ought to be satisfied why they 
should be called upon to pay £650 for 
travelling expenses. Having taken a 
very active part on the Committee ap- 
pointed to confer on the management of 
the National Gallery, he certainly had been 
surprised to find that a secretary had been 
appointed at a salary of £750 a year, in 
addition to a director at £1,000 a year 
and a travelling agent at £300 a year, 
exclusive of travelling expenses. He was 
at a loss to understand what was the object 
for appointing a ‘* Secretary and Keeper.” 
He certainly considered the appointment 
to wear something of the appearance of a 
job. The only duty he would have to per- 
form, not of a merely mechanical nature, 
was simply that of drawing up a Catalogue 
Raisonnée; and it certainly was the opinion 
and intention of the Committee, in propos- 
ing a liberal and fixed salary to the director, 
that he should be willing himself to under- 
take any duties of this description. He was 
against the employment of a travelling 
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agent, as he believed that pictures might 
be purchased in a better manner. He 
thought there were plenty of persons in 
the various towns abroad who, from their 
local knowledge, would be able to procure 
good pictures ; and though, of course, these 
persons would charge a sufficient percent- 
age for their trouble, which would raise 
the nominal price of each acquisition, he 
was convinced that this would prove at 
least an equally efficient, and a much more 
economical system than to employ an 
agent at a salary, with large travelling ex- 
penses. He felt bound, by a sense of 
duty, to make these remarks. Ie was in 
a position different from that of the hon. 
Gentleman, for he had the pleasure of the 
personal acquaintance of Sir Charles East- 
lake, therefore he had no wish to say 
anything that could be annoying or per- 
sonally offensive to him. But it was im- 
possible, after having heard the evidence 
of Sir Charles Eastlake himself, that he 
(Mr. H. Vernon) could feel altogether sa- 
tisfied by the appointment of that gentle- 
man as the director of our National Gal- 
lery. At the same time, it was fair to 
state that it would be difficult to point out 
any other person who possessed better 
qualifications. In Sir Charles Eastlake the 
Government had found a gentleman, and a 
man above all sordid considerations; he 
was possessed of a very refined taste and of 
considerable pictorial knowledge. Whether 
in all respects he had displayed a sound 
judgment was a matter he would not then 
enter upon. In some remarks on the 
subject of the spurious ‘“ Holbein,” Sir 
Charles Eastlake himself candidly acknow- 
ledged that he had not an accurate and 
critical knowledge of other schools of art 
than the Italian. And here he (Mr. Ver- 
non) might be permitted to take notice of 
a curious statement that had been made 
to the Committee. Sir Charles Eastlake 
informed the Committee, that a well known 
artist, Mr. Lance, could give some informa- 
tion with respect to the restoration of the 
** Boar Hunt” of Velasquez, which is now 
in the National Gallery. The artist was 
summoned before the Committee, and he 
then stated that many years ago, when the 
picture was in Lord Cowley’s possession, it 
had been placed in the hands of a picture 
restorer (Mr. Thane) ; that in the process 
of lining the picture, a piece of the painting 
had flaked off; that he (Mr. Lance) had 
been employed to restore the picture, and 
that in the damaged portion of it he had 
painted in, out of his own imagination, a 
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whole group of figures and animals occu- 
pying a space as large as a sheet of fools- 
cap paper! Ile (Mr. Vernon) was so ass 
tonished at this statement, that he went, 
the next day, with the artist, and requested 
him to point out the exact spot of the re- 
storation in question. Mr. Lance, after a 
careful examination of the picture, declared 
that every figure in it was evidently the 
work of Velasquez’s own hand, that he 
must have been quite mistaken as to the 
amount of the repairs which he had exe- 
cuted, and that the only work of his own, 
in the place in question, which he could 
trace, was part of the back of one mule 
and the head of another. Another strange 
statement made by the same artist was, 
that he had been employed on a picture 
by Rembrandt, which had been equally 
damaged, under Mr. Thane’s direction, and 
that he had painted in the gap a black 
man out of his own imayination. The 
picture was said to have belonged to his 
(Mr. Vernon’s) grandfather, the late Arch- 
bishop of York, and his uncle the Member 
for Oxfordshire was stated, by Mr. Lance, 
to have highly approved of the restoration. 
Now, though it is true, that some of the 
Nuneham pictures were placed in Mr. 
Thane’s hands, no such picture as that re- 
ferred to existed in the collection—nor was 
there a ‘‘ black man”’ in any one of the pic- ' 
tures. Moreover, his hon. Relative entirely 
denied that he ever said anything of the 
sort attributed to him. Nevertheless he 
believed that the gentleman stated what 
he believed to be true; and he merely 
mentioned the circumstance to show how 
inaccurate some statements in reference to 
matters of fact were. He bad seen the 
story in the newspapers, but he had not 
taken notice of it before, as he was not 
in the habit of writing to newspapers. 
With respect to Mr. Miindler, he had been 
very much startled to hear the story about 
the Correggio. He had seen Mr. Miindler 
in some of the towns of Italy, and that 
gentleman appeared to be an extremely 
painstaking and laborious person, and he 
had heard his opinion with reference to 
pictures very favourably spoken of by com- 
petent persons. He also— though his 
opinion might be worth very little—was 
favourably impressed with what he saw of 
Mr. Miindler. Le could not help lament- 
ing that the director should have gone 
abroad in company with Mr. Miindler for a 
considerable time, for he did not think 
that that was the most likely way to buy 
pictures cheaply. A travelling agent, if 
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there were to be one, should keep himself | performed for them. With reference to the 
as quiet as possible. In his opinion, Sir | Paolo Veronese purchased by Sir Charles 
Charles Eastlake, if allowed a fair trial, | Eastlake, he was assured upon the best tes- 
would prove himself more worthy of public | timony, that some time ago the picture was 
confidence than the recent unfortunate! offered for sale for £50. Nevertheless for 
purchase, which had justly caused so much | that picture the country had paid £1,975, 
sensation, might have made him appear to | though in the condition in which it now is 


be. Having said thus much in justice to A di- 
rector at £1,000 a year, a secretary at 
£750, and a travelling agent at £300, be- 
sides his expenses, was a costly establish- 
ment. He was very much opposed to the 
plan of a travelling agent. Being well ac- 
quainted with Italy, he knew the sensation 
that would be caused in an Italian town 
among the artists by the arrival of an 
agent of the English Government amongst 
them. Such an event would raise the price 
of every picture in the town 100 per cent. 
We had diplomatists all over Europe, and 
he could not help thinking that they might 
find trustworthy persons in the cities in 
which they lived to give opinions and in- 
formation about pictures. He was sorry 
that his hon. and learned Friend had not 
proposed a reduction in the salaries of the 
officers, for he thought that £500 a year 
would be an ample allowance for the di- 
rector. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he could not concur 
with the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the statement that £1,000 a year for the 
director was too large a salary. The Com- 
mittee of 1853, of which he was a Mem- 
ber, were unanimously of opinion that the 
principal officer of the National Gallery 
had been up to that time underpaid; and 
as they felt that where there was not suffi- 
cient pay there was seldom good work, 
they came to the conclusion that, if a well- 
educated and superior man could be ob- 
tained as director to devote his whole time 
and professional talents to the manage- 
ment of the Gallery, he would be worth a 
salary of £1,000. But, strange to say, 
the Treasury had greatly exceeded the 
wishes and expectations of the Committee, 
for they had not only granted the salary 
of £1,000 to the director, but they had 
also appointed a secretary with a salary of 
nearly £800. Now there was not even 
any motion made in the Committee for the 
appointment of any secretary with a salary 
at all. The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of the Treasury had likewise appointed a 
travelling agent with a salary of £300 a 
year, and permission to draw for travelling 
expenses to an unlimited amount. Now 
the question of appointing a travelling 
agent had never been even mooted before 


xX 


Mr. Miindler and Sir Charles Eastlake, he 
must express his opinion that this sum for 
travelling expenses was a most wasteful 
expenditure of money, and he trusted that 
some explanation would be given of the 
precise nature of the duties of Mr. Wornum, 
who received £750 a year in his capacity 
of secretary or keeper. With these obser- 
vations, and considering that the expenses 
of the staff of the National Gallery were 
larger than he thought necessary at pre- 
sent, and that they went beyond the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, he should 
support the Motion of the Member for 
Stafford. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £16,989, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the 
National Gallery, including the purchase of Pic- 
tures, to the $lst day of March 1857.” 


Mr. BOWYER concurred in everything 
that had fallen from his hon. Friend who 


had just sat down. He was inclined, how- 
ever, to go still further, and to declare 
that £1,000 a year was too much for the 


duties devolving upon the director. The 
principal part of that officer’s duty would 
be advising the Government regarding the 
purchase of pictures. Now, Sir C. Kast- 
lake was President of the Royal Academy, 
who enjoyed apartments in a public build- 
ing, aud other privileges, and he really 
thought that that body should consider it 
an honour to be consulted about the pur- 
chase of pictures, and to give their ser- 
vices to the State gratuitously. Probably 
there might be twelve pictures purchased 
in the course of a year, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake would have to give an opinion as 
to the value of each of them. Let him 
remind the House that the First Commis- 
sioner for the Consolidation of the Statutes 
was paid £1,000 a year, while each of the 
sub-commissioners, upon whom the greater 
portion of the labour was cast, received 
only £600 a year. Now, he wanted to 
know whether the duties which Sir Charles 
Eastlake had to perform could be consider- 
ed to bear any comparison with the ardu- 
ous duties of the Statute law Commission- 
ers? There ought to be a juster proportion 
established between salaries and the duties 
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the Committee; and to him (Lord Elcho) 
it did appear that those two appoint- 
ments were superfluous and unnecessary. 
He had, indeed, expressed his opinion that 
£1,000 a year was not more than a suffi- 
cient salary for the director, and that there 
was abundant for the director todo. But 
every gentleman was well aware that there 
was a period of the year in which, so far 
as regarded the purchase of pictures, there 
was nothing to be done in England. The 
time when the sales of pictures took place 
at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Christie 
and other well-known auctioneers was dur- 
ing the London season, in the summer; 
but there was nothing of that kind to be 
done in the winter, and that should have 
been the time for the director to be his 
own travelling agent, and to go abroad, 
and to do himself what he appeared to 
have done this winter with the assistance 
of this Mr. Miindler. He was now obliged, 
unwillingly, to allude to the personal part 
of this question. He had the pleasure of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s acquaintance, and 
he knew that he was possessed of most 
estimable and amiable qualities and of 
high literary abilities, and was a thorough 
gentleman. But it was his duty to the 
public to state that he thought the Go- 
vernment, in giving to Sir Charles the 
appointment he now held, had been guilty 
of a mistake. For many years Sir Charles, 
as Keeper of the National Gallery, at a 
salary of £200 a year, had exercised con- 
trol over the purchase of pictures. He 
retired from that office in consequence of 
the purchase of the Holbein, to which 
reference had been made; but soon after- 
wards he became President of the Royal 
Academy, and, ew officio, a trustee of the 
National Gallery ; and he continued to act 
as a trustee until he was appointed direc- 
tor. For the last ten years he had ex- 
ercised a great influence over the manage- 
ment of the National Gallery, and virtually 
it was he, and not the trustees, who were 
responsible for what had been done. Now 
there could be no doubt that the appoint- 
ment of the Committee had taken place in 
consequence of the general mismanagement 
which had taken place during that period, 
with regard not only to the keeping, but 
also to the purchase of pictures. It was 
clearly proved before the Committee that, 
whereas some beautiful specimens of Italian 
art might have been obtained for compara- 
tively small sums, very large sums had 
been expended upon pictures of an inferior 
kind. Sir Charles himself admitted that 
Lord Eicho 
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the concerns of the National Gallery had 
been mismanaged, and that mistakes had 
been made in the purchase of pictures 
which ought not to have been made by the 
person who should be at the head of the 
National Gallery. About this time last 
year he put a question to the Secretary of 
the Treasury with respect to the Treasury 
Minute appointing Sir Charles Eastlake, 
and establishing a new constitution for the 
institution, as he wished it to be laid on 
the table before the Estimates were voted; 
but months passed away, and it was not 
delivered until most hon. Members had left 
town—he received it at a German water- 
ing-place—and there was no opportunity 
of discussing it. The new constitution, 
although it gave the director more influ- 
ence than he before possessed, also en- 
abled the trustees, if they chose, to make 
themselves disagreeable, and to interfere 
with and hamper him; and thus did not 
get rid of the evil of the old constitution— 
divided responsibility. The director alone 
should have been made responsible if any- 
thing went wrong in the management as to 
the cleaning, the hanging, or the purchas- 
ing of pictures, and the trustees should 
have been merely a visiting and inspecting 
body. He would, in conclusion, offer a 
suggestion with regard to the purchase of 
pictures. It was, that purchases to a small 
amount should annually be made at foreign 
exhibitions, in order that English artists 
might instruct themselves in the schools of 
other countries without being put to the 
expense of travelling. 

Mr. WILSON said, that by the Minute 
of the 27th of March, 1855, to which the 
noble Lord had referred, Sir Charles 
Eastlake, as director, was made solely 
responsible for every act done in the man- 
agement of the National Gallery, though 
he might still confer with the trustees ; 
yet it was difficult by any minute, doubt- 
less, to define the duties of the person who 
was to be thus solely responsible. With 
regard to the Motion to reduce this Vote 
by the amount of the travelling expenses, 
he would say that, although Sir Charles 
Eastlake did travel last year, it was no 
part of his duty to travel, aud that he 
could not incur any travelling expenses 
without the express consent of the trus- 
tees, and an application to the Treasury 
for that purpose. If this amount of £622 
were now granted by the House, it was 
not therefore certain that it would be ex- 
pended ; but the functions of the travelling 
agent who had been appointed would be at 
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an end if the House did not furnish the 
travelling expenses. It had been consi- 
dered that Mr. Miindler was better quali- 
fied for that office than another, because 
as a foreigner his presence anywhere 
abroad would excite less curiosity and at- 
tention, than if he were an English artist 
of reputation. As for the purchase of 
this picture, which had been spoken of so 
much, an hon. Gentleman had said it was 
once valued at £50. Now he (Mr. Wilson) 
could only say that he saw himself a letter 
from Paris, which offered 60,000f., or 
£2,400, for that picture, at the very mo- 
ment when it was purchased for the Na- 
tional Gallery. However, Sir Charles East- 
lake would take the entire responsibility of 
the purchase, and none belonged to Mr. 
Miindler. If the value of that picture 
were to be tested by what those who 
wished to purchase it would give for it, 
it had been got below the market price. 
With regard to the office of secretary, it 
had been thought best to join that with 
the office of Keeper, and that the salary 
should be sufficiently high to command 
the services of a competent person. The 
duties were important, including the pre- 
paration of a catalogue, which, when com- 
pleted, would comprise a most interesting 
history of art. These appointments were 
made after Lord Aberdeen himself had 
devoted as much attention to the subject 
as a Minister could spare ; and although 
much party feeling prevailed upon matters 
of art, and any appointment which could 
be made was sure to be objected to by 
some, he believed they were the best that 
could have been made. 

Mr. W. EWART agreed in much that 
had been said by the noble Lord (Lord 
Eleho) with regard to the trustees. He 
(Mr. Ewart) had also been a Member of 
the Select Committee, and proposed that 
there should be no ew officio trustees. The 
Committee agreed to this Motion. He had 
also great doubts whether the honorary 
trustees ought to have been continued. 
The director was held to be solely re- 
sponsible, and these honorary trustees 
impeded, instead of assisting him—they 
bore down his judgment, and destroyed 
his sense of his individual responsibility. 
The Secretary of the Treasury admitted 
that this was an anomalous appointment, 
and he hoped that the Government would, 
in time, dispense with the honorary trus- 
tees. If the director wished for advice 
and counsel, let him consult two men of 
equal knowledge and taste. He thought 
it @ wise suggestion of the noble Lord, 
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that we should buy specimens of the con- 
temporaneous art of foreign countries, and 
thereby enable our artists to widen their 
ideas and impart to them an European 
character. He (Mr. Ewart) would readily 
bear testimony to the qualities of Sir 
Charles Eastlake ; but Sir Charles, him- 
self, acknowledged that he had devoted 
himself mainly to the study of Italian art, 
and it might, therefore, be doubted whether 
he had so extended a knowledge of the 
various schools of painting as was desirable 
in the director of a National Gallery. But 
Sir C. Eastlake had adopted some very 
good suggestions, among which might be 
mentioned the affixing of the name of the 
painter and the subject of the picture upon 
the different works of art. The histurical 
catalogue would also be of great use. 

Mr. T. BARING, as one of the trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, wished to 
inform the hon. Member (Mr. Ewart) that 
the trustees under the new Minute were 
only a counselling body, and not an execu- 
tive body. They could not interfere with 
the responsibility of the director or hamper 
his proceedings, but they would, where 
they saw reason, support by their opinion 
his representations to the Treasury, either 
about a purchase or any other money. It 
had been the unanimous wish of the trus- 
tees to resign, if it were thought that their 
retirement would tend to the better ma- 
nagement of the Gallery, and it was only 
on the representation of the director that 
he wished to have the advantage of their 
counsel and advice that they consented to 
remain in office. The trustees were unani- 
mous in thinking that the management of 
Sir Charles Eastlake had .been most satis- 
factory up to the present time, and they 
were happy to see in the National Gallery 
a director of knowledge, taste, and discre- 
tion, and upon whom perfect reliance might 
be placed. The travelling agent was a 
man whose knowledge of pictures had been 
confirmed by the opinion of others. A 
foreigner was, he thought, better qualified 
to fill the office of travelling agent than an 
Englishman, since he was less likely to 
belong to a party. In the fine arts, a dif- 
ference of opinion displayed itself which 
often took the shape of party feeling. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the Secretary 
of the Treasury appeared to be under the 
impression that the trustees had no power 
to control the director ; but he would read 
the portion of the Minute relating to the 
appointment of the Board of Trustees. It 
was as follows :— 

“Inthe event of a director proposing the pur- 
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chase of any picture, the trustees may either sanc- 
tion such purchase on the grounds submitted, or, 
if they object to sanction it, and the director 
should still propose to act on his own opinion, they 
may cause their dissent, together with their rea- 
sons, to be entered in the minutes, and the whole 
proceedings shall be submitted to Parliament along 
with the annual report on the Gallery, which will 
in future accompany the Estimate.” 


He must be a bold man who, in the face of 
such a protest, should persist in pressing the 
purchase of a picture. The Secretary to 
the Treasury said that Mr. Wornum was 
engaged in a most important work ; but 
the public would rather be in the possession 
of paintings than the history of paintings, 
and would prefer to spend the salary of this 
unnecessary officer upon pictures. If he had 
a seat in the House next year, he should 
move that the salary of the Keeper be 
reduced from £750 to £300, and that 
the travelling agent be knocked off alto- 
gether. 

Viscount GODERICH said, he thought 
that no satisfactory reason had been given 
why the travelling expenses of the travel- 
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gentleman of great reputation, experience, 
and skill in art ; always, of course, acting 
under the supposition, that if not his whole 
time, the greater portion of his time, would 
be bestowed on the duties connected with 
the National Gallery. He saw no reason 
why he should not say there what he had 
said elsewhere, that whatever were the 
duties connected with the transition state 
of the National Gallery, and the formation 
of the catalogue, which no one could doubt 
was an important work, yet that the total 
expense of £3,000 a year for mere 
'salaries in connection with a gallery of 
‘the extent of our gallery was somewhat 
heavy, and that it deserved the considera- 
‘tien of the Governmeut with a view to 
| some more economical arrangement. When 
‘in office, he certainly felt it his duty to 
‘make some inquiry as to the expense at 
which other great foreign galleries were 
conducted and maintained. All would 
admit that nothing could be more satis- 
‘factory than the condition in which the 
'pietures were maintained in many of the 
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ling agent should be paid. It would be great galleries abroad ; no one would im- 
‘better that the director of the National! peach the skill and competency of those 
Gallery himself should go abroad and get | who were charged with the custody of 
all the requisite information from trust- those galleries ; and he was bound to say 
worthy persons residing in the several | that, co far as he could learn the particu- 


towns on the Continent. He thought there | lars, the cost at which those galleries were 
was ample ground for taking the course | managed in foreign capitals was not such 
recommended by the hon. Member for! as quite to justify the scale of salaries 
Stafford (Mr. Otway), unless the Govern-| which had been adopted in this country. 
ment could give some better explanation,! He did not speak of the single salaries 
and he trusted he would persevere until given to a director of such experience and 


something satisfactory was elicited. character as Sir Charles Eastlake. He 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not! merely spoke of the aggregate expenditure 
able to support the Motion forthe reduction | of £3,000 a year in connection with the 
of this grant: at the same time, he did | management of the National Gallery. He 
not think that the establishment provided | ventured to hope that further consideration 
for the National Gallery stood in a position | would be given to that question, because he 
altogether satisfactory. He understood | could not help thinking that prudent ar- 
the Secretary for the Treasury to say, | rangements on the part of the Government 
that the appointment of Sir Charles East-| would spare the nation some part of the 
lake, on which other appointments de-/ charge; and, although he was certain the 
pended, was made in conformity with the | House of Commons would not begrudge 
udgment of the Earl of Aberdeen. His| the expenditure of any money necessary 
hon. Friend knew well that the appoint- | for the extension of the National Gallery to 
ment was not made by the Earl of Aber-| make it worthy the great objects they had 
deen. The appointment stood over at the | in view, yet they would not pledge them- 
time the noble Earl quitted office, and was | selves to needless and unnecessary.expen- 
not made until afterwards. He was not|diture either in that or any other cepart- 
prepared to question the propriety of that | ment of the State. 
appointment. He did not presume to form! Mr. THOMAS BARING reminded the 
an opinion upon it, and be was quite aware | right hon. Gentleman that most of the gal- 
that the name of Sir Charles Eastlake did | leries abroad were already formed. It 
not require any testimony which he could | seemed to be the feeling of the House and 
render. Nor was he of opinion that the; country that great additions should be 
Committee were not warranted in recom-| made to our gallery, and, if that were 30, 
mending a salary of £1,000 a year to a additional expense must be incurred. 


Lord Elcho 
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Mr. STIRLING said, he was under 
the impression that the salary of the chief 
director of the Louvre was 40,000f., and 
any one who ‘had attended the parties 
given by that gentleman would be inclined 
to suppose that his pay was on a scale of 
great liberality. As to the sum of 
£13,000 to which some hon. Members 
objected, the French Government had 
given £25,000 for a single picture at 
Marshal Soult’s sale. Sir Charles East- 
lake had never ventured to emulate, and, 
he hoped, never would emulate, that style 
of expenditure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) said no one would 
impeach the skill with which foreign galle- 
ries were conducted. But he (Mr. Stir- 


ling) possessed a thick octavo volume | 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, it would be 
expedient to have information laid on the 
table of the House as to the scale of sala- 
ries for the management of foreign galle- 
ries. These, he thought, could be pro- 
cured through the agency of the Foreign 
Office. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
when the present Government was formed 
he was told that Lord Aberdeen’s Govern- 
ment had nearly arranged what they 
thought was best to be done with regard 
to this establishment ; and it appeared to 
him that on the whole those arrangements 
were the best which could be adopted. 
With respect to the salary of the director, 
he concurred with his right hon. Friend(Mr. 
Gladstone) in thinking it not too great for 





wholly composed of pamphlets written | the duties required. It certainly seemed 
against the present directors of the|to him that advantages might arise from 
Louvre, and he had no doubt they might | having a travelling agent competent to 
fill a large library with productions of the | form a preliminary judgment on pictures, 
same kind. Sir Charles Eastlake had | who should travel for the purpose of ascer- 
been sufficiently defended, but, with re-| taining where there were pictures, the 
gard to Mr. Otto Miindler, terms had been purchase of which it was desirable to 
used by the hon. Member for Stafford negotiate. They could not know what 
which were unfair towards any gentleman | pictures deserving of purchase were in the 
who was not present to defend himself. | market unless some person of judgment 
When the hon. Member came to explain | went to see them. That person could not 
the imputation against Mr. Miindler, it ap- | go to a town without its being known on 
peared to be simply that Mr. Miindler had | behalf of whom he appeared and what his 
been led by his imagination to conceive a | duties were, and, therefore, any objection 
picture to be an original which was only | that his appearance tended to raise the 
a copy. That was an accident which | price of pictures, was inherent to his en- 
might happen to any picture-buyer, and | gagement. With regard to Sir Charles 
he had known persons transported by | Eastlake, he had no hesitation in con- 
these imaginations to believe in the pos- | curring in the previous determination that 
session of a Raphael. Two or three years | he should be director, because his high 
before Mr. Miindler received his present | character, his great knowledge of art, and 


appointment he heard him mentioned by 
several artists in Paris as a person re- 
markable for his honesty and integrity. 
He wished to ask the Secretary for the 
Treasury how it was that only one of the 
thirteen pictures mentioned in the Esti- 
mate, and which it was generally under- 
stood were purchased last autumn, had yet 
appeared in the gallery, and that one a 
picture on which the criticism had not 
been generally very favourable. 

Mr. WILSON said, the picture now 
placed in the National Gallery was pur- 
chased in London. It was brought from 
Vienna, almost entirely at the expense of 
the seller, and, being in London, there was 
no difficulty in placing it for exhibition. 
The other pictures were bought abroad. 
Some had not yet arrived in this country, 
and those which had arrived were not yet 
unpacked and framed. 


| his professional ability as an artist pointed 
him out as undoubtedly fit to hold the 
office intrusted to him. The hon. Gentle- 
man had read a great number of news- 
paper attacks on Sir Charles Eastlake. 
He defied any one to point out any artist, 
who could have been appointed to the 
situation, who would not have been imme- 
diately a butt for the anonymous attacks 
of every disappointed competitor. What- 
ever the general merits of professions 
might be, it was a fact, which unfor- 
tunately did not admit of controversy, that 
in every profession there were individuals 
with whom personal resentments had 
greater influence than the interests of 
truth or the welfare of the community. 
Nobody who enjoyed the friendship of Sir 
Charles Eastlake and knew what his 
merits and attainments were, would allow 
his judgment to be warped to the pre- 
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jndice of that gentleman by such censure 
as the Committee had been doomed to 
listen to that evening; and, as for Sir 
Charles Eastlake himself, he had far too 
much good sense to allow his serenity to 
he disturbed either by the anonymous com- 
munications which appeared in newspapers, 
or by the additional publicity which the 
hon. Member (Mr. Otway) had given to 
such unworthy attacks. 

Mr. HARCOURT VERNON, having 
observed that the information to which the 
right hon. Gentlemen the Member for the 
University of Oxford had alluded was con- 
tained in documents already presented to 
Parliament, remarked that he believed the 
hon. Member for Perthshire (Mr. Stirling) 
to be mistaken as to the salary of the 
director of the Louvre, which was, in fact, 
about £800 a year. He must also, in 
justice to the trustees of our National Gal- 
lery, state that there was no foreign gallery 
in which the pictures did not suffer more 
than in ours. No evidence had been 


shown to the Committee of any serious 
injury having been inflicted upon our pic- 
tures, whereas there was no foreign gallery 
in which the practice not only of scrubbing 
but of repainting did not prevail. 

Mr. OTWAY replied, observing that 
the Committee had not been dealing with 


anonymous slanders, but rather with the 
criticisms of all the most eminent journals 
in the empire, as also with those of re- 
views and periodicals, to some of which 
Members of the present Government had 
at one time contributed: Every magazine 
of character, every newspaper worth any- 
thing— nay, more, the very Gentlemen 
who had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment to high office—Mr. Hurlstone, Pre- 
sident of the Incorporated Society of 
British Artist, and Mr. A. Stevens, the 
gold medallist—had commented with se- 
verity on the proceedings and purchases of 
Sir Charles Eastlake. Nothing had fallen 
from him (Mr. Otway) in disparagement of 
Sir Charles Eastlake’s character. He 
knew that gentleman to be an honourable 
man and an excellent artist. He only 
dealt with his acts as connected with the 
National Gallery, which were obvious to 
every one who visited that establishment 
—and which, indeed, were condemned by 
his own evidence before the Committee of 
1853. With respect to the item for tra- 
velling expenses, he (Mr. Otway) still ad- 
hered to the opinion that it was inde- 
fensible, and, even though the result 
should be to forfeit the services of Mr. 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Otto Miindler, he should divide against 
it. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 72, 
Noes 152: Majority 80. 

Vote agreed to; as were also the two 
next Votes. 

(11.) £4,609, Magnetic Observations. 

(12.) £500, Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

(13.) Motion made and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £2,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, in the year ending the 31st day 
of March, 1857, to enable the Royal Society to 
carry on certain experiments for Public Ob- 
jects.” 

Mr. BLACKBURN observed that the 
Government, after inquiry, withdrew this 
Vote last year on the very proper ground 
that the Royal Society was quite able to 
conduct its experiments at its own cost ; 
but for some unaccountable reason they 
subsequently made the grant out of the 
fund applicable to Civil Contingencies, and 
one-half of the present Vote was intended 
to repay that advance. The grant, how- 
ever, was wholly unnecessary ; and if the 
Committee were sincerely in favour of 
economy here was an excellent item with 
which to begin. He begged, therefore, 
to move the reduction of the Vote by 
£1,000, in order that it might be entirely 
discontinued in future. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,000, be granted 
to Her Majesty, in the year ending the 31st day 
of March, 1857, to enable the Royal Society to 
carry on certain experiments for Public Ob- 
jects.” 


Tne CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER explained that this annual grant of 
£1,000 originated in an application made 
to the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London, when at the head of the Go- 
vernment, by the Royal Society, for pecu- 
niary assistance to enable it to conduct 
scientific experiments for public objects. 
The grant was made for several years 
from a certain charitable fund under the 
control of the Treasury, and without being 
brought under the notice of the House. 
Last Session, however, the attention of 
his noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) 
having been called to the fact that the 
payment was not strictly regular in re- 
spect of the source from which it was 
taken, the grant was suspended until it 
could be ‘further considered. This step 
gave rise to a strong remonstrance on the 
part of the Royal Society, which, backed 
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by many eminent scientific authorities, re- 
presented to the Government the serious 
prejudice that would be done to its valuable 
researches by the withdrawal of a contri- 
bution on which they had depended for a 
series of years. This induced him (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to make the 
usual payment for last year, but he did so 
out of a different fund, and one subject to 
the review of Parliament—namely, the 
Civil Contingencies. Believing the grant 
to be really usefully applied by the Royal 
Society, he hoped the Committee would 
agree to its continuance, and also allow 
the sum advanced for last year, under the 
circumstances he had described, to be now 
replaced. 

Mr. BOWYER inquired what was the 
nature of the experiments to which this 
Vote was appropriated ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER could not precisely state, but an 
account of them was contained in a letter 
to the Treasury, which would be produced 
if the hon. Gentleman chose to move 
for it. 

Mr. TITE supported the grant, which, 
he said, was expended under the super- 
vision of a Committee of forty eminent 
scientific and professional men, upon expe- 
riments for testing the strength of ma- 
terials, for experiments in anatomical 
science, and other objects calculated to 
be of the greatest advantage to the com- 
munity generally. 

Mr. MOWBRAY thought the Vote 
ought to be postponed until the Committee 
had further information as to its necessity 
and its application. It was somewhat re- 
markable to find the hon. Member for 
Bath (Mr. Tite), a prominent advocate of 
the Administrative Reform Association, so 
ready to defend this questionable expen- 
diture. 

Viscount PALMERSTON believed that 
no man could seriously doubt the impor- 
tance to the community at large of the 
prosecution and extension of scientific in- 
vestigation. It was impossible, moreover, 
for any one to tell beforehand how far the 
resources of the country might be im- 
proved by the results of scientific dis- 
covery. But experiments conducive to the 
advancement of science frequently required 
the expenditure of sums which the persons 
most competent to carry them on were 
unable to defray from their own means. 
Representations had been made to the 
Government by the most eminent men 
connected with science, that not only the 
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Royal Society itself, but the cause and 
the interests of science generally, would 
suffer if the small assistance which Par- 
liament was now called upon to afford for 
scientific experiments were withdrawn. 
He thought that an equal sum of money 
could not be applied to purposes of greater 
public utility than the Vote which was 
then under consideration, and the Com- 
mittee had on this question the high 
authority of the hon. Member for Bath, 
who fully appreciated the importance of 
the objects to which the grant was ap- 
plied. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR thought 
that science had been discouraged in this 
country rather than assisted. It was im- 
possible to look to what had been done for 
science in France, Austria, Prussia, and 
that country which we were pleased to call 
barbarous, Russia, without feeling that no 
class of persons was so much discouraged 
in England as scientific men. He entirely 
concurred with the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston), and thought that much more 
ought to be done for scientific objects. 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, Parliament had 
already been presented with the details of 
this grant. There was a paper presented 
last year which contained the details of 
the expenditure of £5,000. He was only 
sorry there was not a similar one given 
this year, because there was no secret 
about it; it was a perfectly open vote. 
There was no gain to men of science per- 
sonally from this grant; it went into no 
individual’s pocket, but was expended in 
experiments. Out of it there was a sum 
of £150 given for the verification of me- 
teorological instruments in navigation used 
on Her Majesty’s ships, and there was 
a great gain to the mercantile interest, 
and also to the navy, in having these in- 
struments of the most perfect kind. The 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science also gave money for the same 
object. 

Mr. BLACKBURN observed that, after 
the explanations which had been given he 
would not press his Amendment, and 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. Original 
Question put, and agreed to. 

House resumed. 


SUPPLY—REPORT. 

Mr. FITZROY brought up the Report 
of the Committee of Supply. Several 
Votes were agreed to. 

On the Vote of £161,595, for the 
maintenance of Prisoners in county gaols, 





Public 


reformatory institutions, lunatic asylums, 
and the removal of convicts. 

Mr. FLOYER said, that last year, when 
he mentioned the subject, the Home Secre- 
tary stated that he would give it his con- 
sideration, and see whether some more 
adequate provision for the treatment and 
maintenance of criminal lunatics could not 
be made than that which existed in the 
Hospital of Bethlem. He had not, how- 
ever, been able to discover any intention 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman to 
make such provision, although the matter 
was one of great importance to the country 
at large; and the treatment of criminal 
lunatics demanded the earnest attention of 
Government, inasmuch as they were now 
dispersed throughout the various county 
pauper lunatic asylums, and were not sub- 
jected to any restraint or confinement dif- 
ferent from that adopted in the case of 
ordinary lunatics. The consequence was 
that they possessed facilities for escaping 
from these places; whilst, if further re- 
strictions were applied to them, the effect 
was unfavourable to the other lunatics con- 
fined in the asylum. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman was able to give him an 
assurance that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been directed to this subject. 

Sir GEORGE GREY fully admitted 
the necessity of making better provision 


for the custody of the class of persons to 


whom the hon. Gentleman referred. He 
was in correspondence with the Lunacy 
Commissioners on the subject, and he 
hoped that arrangements might in a short 
time be made for effecting this object. He 
was not at present in a position to submit 
any plan to the House, but it was possible 
that he might be able to do so before the ! 
close of the Session. 
Resolutions agreed to. 


PUBLIC WORKS BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 
Committee. 

Mr. BLACKBURN moved, that the| 
Chairman should report progress. The Bill 
was ouly read a first time on Monday last, | 
and it was not fair to the House that | 
& measure involving so important a princi- 
ple as did this Bill, should be passed with- ' 
out ample time being allowed for its con- 
sideration. The principle of the Bill was | 
that the Government should act as a bank, 
and should advance large sums of money 
to any one who asked for them, and for 
all sorts of purposes. The first measure 
of the kind was passed in 1817, when 
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the Government was authorised to issue 
£1,700,000 of Exchequer bills, by way of 
loan, for the advancement of public works, 
This went on until 1842, when an Act wag 
passed which bound the Treasury annually 
to pay £360,000 to a fund, out of which 
the Commissioners for carrying out the 
Act might make loans. It was, in his 
opinion, very doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment ought thus to act as a bank; and, in 
addition to this, he had various objections 
to the details of this measure. As far as 
he could gather from a perusal of twenty- 
three Acts of Parliament, which this Bill 
would renew, there was no check upon the 
expenses of the Commission. By the Act 
of 1842, the Commissioners had to account 
to the Treasury, but there was no account 
to that House. Neither was there any 
provision for the rendering to the House an 
account of the money lent by the Commis- 
sioners and the purposes for which it had 
been advanced. By a return which had 
been obtained by an hon. Member he found 
that in the year 1854 there was £4,000,000 
out on loan, of which the Commissioners 
themselves considered £1,500,000 to be 
bad debts. Under all these circumstances 
he thought that the Bill ought to be more 
fully debated than it was likely to be at so 
late an hour (a quarter past 12 o’clock); 
and he therefore moved that the Chairman 
should report progress. 

Mr. WILSON would have no objection 
to the Motion of the hon. Member if any 
reason could be stated for it; but the 
House was aware that the Bill was merely 
a continuation Bill, and that its principle 
had been debated over and over again. 
He believed that there was no institution 
in the country more useful than the Ex- 
chequer bill Loan Commission, which was 
now needed more than ever, in consequence 
of the numerous Bills that had been passed 
for sanitary purposes and the opening of 
new cemeteries. The Commission was ap- 
pointed to grant loans upon the security of 
Parliamentary rates, and up to the pre- 
sent time it had not made a single loss, ex- 
cept in two cases in which advances were 
pressed upon it by votes of that House. 
The expenses of the Commission, which 
were small, were voted every year in Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY objected 
to proceeding with the Bill at that late 
hour. The principle of the Bill had not 
heen discussed. He wished to know when 
the Bill was read a second time? [Mr. 


Witson: On Friday.] No, on Saturday 
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morning. From a return, it appeared that highest character, such as Sir Alexander 
the Commissioners had incurred losses to Spearman and Mr. Hubbard, lately Gover- 
the extent of £300,000 in England and nor of the Bank of England. The Com- 
Scotland, and of £1,477,000 in Ireland. | mission had been in existence for a con- 
They began by lending to other people, | siderable time, and had discharged their 
and ended by saddling this country with | duties to the satisfaction of the country. 

increased debt. Now the question was, Sirk HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
whether the House was prepared to sanc- that his observations referred not so much 


tion the principle that had hitherto been 
acted on. He called on the Committee to 
consider whether half-past twelve o’clock 
was a proper hour to enter upon a discus- 
sion of a matter like this, which was one 
that should be thoroughly debated. 

Mr. GLYN agreed with the hon. Baro- 





net that it would not be agreeable to sit 
for three hours discussing the details of | 


to the Commissioners appointed to execute 
the Act as to the Commissioners of the 
National Debt. It appeared, from a paper 
which had been laid upon the table of the 
House, that £8,000,000 had been given 
in the shape of loan; and that of that 
sum £1,800,000 had been lost to the 
country. 

Mr. WILSON was not acquainted with 


the Bill, but he saw no necessity for doing the paper to which the hon. Baronet re- 
so. There was no new principle involved ferred, but he might state that the public 
in the Bill, which merely continued the had never been a loser by any loan into 
powers of the Exchequer-bill Loan Com-' which the Commissioners appointed to exe- 
mission. Two years ago very long dis-| cute the Act under consideration had en- 
cussions took place upon the powers, po-| tered, except in two instances; the one, 
sition, and duties of that Commission, and the case of the Thames Tunnel, and the 
although there was considerable difference | other one which he could not at that mo- 
of opinion at first, it was eventually admit-| ment recollect. He might add that, in 
ted on all hands not only that the functions | the two instances to which he had alluded, 
of the Commission were well performed, | the loan had been rendered compulsory 
but that it conferred great benefits upon | upon the Commissioners by a Vote of that 


the country at large. . He believed, more- | 


over, that there was no public body in 


London which cost less than the Loan 
Commission. 
Motion made, and Question put, “ That | 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask | 
leave to sit again.” 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 16 ;'! 
Noes 107: Majority 91. 
Preamble postponed. 
Clause 1 agreed to. 
On Clause 2, 
Sim HENRY WILLOUGHBY objected 
to this Bill being carried out by a Com- 
mission some of the members of which 
were Commissioners for the reduction of 
the National Debt—the very men who 
should check the acts of the Commission- 
ers for this Bill. The name of Sir Alex- 
ander Spearman, Secretary to the Com- 
missioners for the reduction of the National | 
Debt, was the first on the list of those | 
other Commissioners. Did the National | 
Debt Commissioners ever meet ? Did not | 
Sir A. Spearman carry on the whole busi- 
ness that the National Debt Commissioners 
had the name of transacting ? 
Mr. WILSON said, that the persons 
who constituted the Commission appointed 
to execute the Act were gentlemen of the 








House. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he did not think 
that the Bill ought at that late hour (one 
o'clock) to be proceeded with. He should 
therefore move that the Chairman should 
report progress. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 28; 
Noes 79: Majority 51. 

Clause 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he thought an 
annual account ought, under the operation 
of the Bill, to be presented to Parliament 
and the country with reference to the na- 
ture and results of any loans that might 
have been made. 

Mr. WILSON said, there was an ac- 
count annually made up by the Commis- 
sioners; but if the obligation did not ex- 
tend with reference to those accounts 
quite so far as the hon. Member sug- 
gested, he (Mr. Wilson) should take care 
that upon the third reading a clause with 
that object should be introduced into the 
Bill. 

Mr. MOWBRAY hoped the Govern- 
ment would not proceed further with the 
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Bill that night.. He should move that the 
Chairman report progress. 
Viscount PALMERSTON said, that, 


after the intimation which had just been to the country at this particular juncture 


given by his hon. Friend the Seeretary to 
the Treasury, the House would have no 
objection to go on with the Bill. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to; as were the remain- 
ing clauses of the Bill. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
for Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1856. 


Minvtes.] Sat First in Parliament.—The Lord 
Wharncliffe, after the Death of his Father ; the 
Lord Truro, after the Death of his Father. 

Pusuic Brtis.—3* Agricultural Statistics. 


THE STEAM NAVY—OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Ear, or HARDWICKE, after 
presenting a petition respecting a steam 
postal service with the Australian Colonies, 
said, he wished to address a few words to 
their Lordships upon a subject of which he 
had not given notice, but he trusted that 
in doing so he should not be considered as 
unnecessarily or presumptuously trespass- 
ing on their attention. At this moment 
there was assembled at Spithead a very 
large naval force, consisting of all descrip- 
tions of vessels of war, from the largest 
three-decker down to the smallest gun- 
boat. All these vessels were propelled by 
steam, and he understood that they were 
assembled for the purpose of a great naval 
review. Now, he was not going to make 
any comments upon naval reviews ; he was 
not going to say that of all the sights he 
had ever seen a naval review was the most 
useless and the most expensive ; because 
the Government had, no doubt, their rea- 
sons for what they proposed to do, and 
therefore he would not enter upon that. 
There was one point connected with the 
subject, however, that was of vast impor- 
tance to the country and well deserving 
the consideration of the Government. It 
was this; that having collected these ves- 
sels of various sizes and construction, pro- 
vided with steam engines of all sorts, and 
gun-boats of peculiar form plated with 
iron, an excellent opportunity was thereby 
presented for making practical experiments 


with regard to the best form of floating | 
body propelled by steam for the purposes | 
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of speedy navigation; also as to the form 
and construction of the various steam en. 
gines.—One of the most useful measures 


would undoubtedly be a classification of 
steam engines in the same manner as the 
masts, sails and other stores of vessels 
used formerly to be classed. By this means 
whenever a steam engine required, say a 
new piston-rod, it could at once be sup. 
plied with another of precisely the same 
size and class, whereas, as at present ar- 
ranged, if a vessel of war happened to break 
her piston-rod the greatest difficulty was 
experienced in fitting a new one, because 
there was no classification of size. Expe- 
riments might also be made with the view 
of ascertaining whether the floating batte- 
ries, plated with iron, were really suitable to 
the purpose for which they were designed ; 
and whether the new steam gun-boats were 
really fit to go to sea with all their guns 
on board. Upon the last-mentioned point 
he confessed that he entertained very great 
doubt. His impression was, indeed, that 
they would be unable to maintaim them- 
selves against a heavy sea, and that, if 
forced, they would go down head foremost. 
Further, he doubted whether the iron 
plates with which they were covered were 
capable of resisting shot; his idea was, 
that a thirty-two pounder would go right 
through them. Such an opportunity for 
making these experiments might not occur 
again, and he trusted the Government 
would not let it pass by without availing 
themselves of it for that purpose. 


THE LATE LORD TRURO AND CHAN- 
CERY REFORM. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
before proceeding to the Orders of the 
Day, he was anxious to set himself right 
with his noble and learned Friend (Lord 
St. Leonards), if indeed he had been con- 
sidered by his noble and learned Friend to 
be in the wrong, upon a subject referred 
to by him on the night of the adjournment 
for the Easter holidays. On that occasion 
it would be remembered that a noble Mar- 
quess, not now present (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne), announced the presentation 
of the late Lord Truro’s library to the 
House of Lords, and bis noble and learned 
ed Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) having pro- 
nounced a warm but well-deserved pane- 
gyric upon that noble and learned Lord, 
he (the Lord Chancellor) added a few 
words—unnecessarily he admitted, but 
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which he, nevertheless, thought in some 
degree called for—with the view of show- 
ing that the late Lord Truro had never 
had full justice accorded to him in the 
matter of the important reforms which had 
been effected in the Court of Chancery. 
What he said was, that soon after his ap- 
pointment as Lord Chancellor, Lord Truro 
issued a Commission, from whose report 
those reforms emanated—two Bills having 
been introduced into the House of Lords 
for that purpose, and one in the House 
of Commons, the latter having reference 
chiefly to the finance of the Courts. Un- 
doubtedly the two Bills by which the main 
reforms had been effected were introduced 
into their Lordships’ House by his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
when be succeeded the late Lord Truro in 
the Chancellorship, but he had always 
been under the impression that Lord Truro 
had given his attention to the preparation 
of those Bills. In this respect it appeared 
that he was supposed to have given to the 
late Lord Truro credit to which his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord St. Leonards) 
was entitled. He assured his noble and 


learned Friend that he had no sort of in- 
tention of depreciating his exertions in the 
slightest degree in the cause of Chancery 


reform; on the contrary, he stated dis- 
tinctly that the merit of introducing and 
carrying the Bills through was due to 
his noble and learned Friend, though he 
had stated that the origin of the Bills 
was the Report of the Commission which 
was appointed at the instigation of Lord 
Truro. 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Third Reading 
read. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 3°, 

Tae Duke or RICHMOND said, he 
wished to address a few observations to 
the House in consequence of the strong 
feeling which existed amongst the great 
body of farmers in the eastern division of 
Sussex, who had presented a petition 
against the Bill; and he confessed he was 
not at all surprised that the farmers of 
England should entertain great suspicion 
of any measure affecting them that was 
introduced in their Lordships’ House, be- 
cause they had not yet forgotten the way 
in which they had been treated by the 
House in 1846. He was not prepared to 
go the length of saying that it was unde- 
sirable or objectionable to collect agricul- 
tural returns ; but he did contend that it 
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was premature to bring in an Act of Par- 
liament rendering the returns compulsory. 
In some parts of the country returns were 
already made voluntarily, and if the Go- 
vernment had waited only a few years, in 
order to allow the farmers in other parts 
of the country to see that there was no 
danger of mischief being inflicted upon 
them, they might then have passed a Bill 
to enable them to collect these returns in a 
manner that would be acquiesced in by all 
parties. But, after all, he did not see what 
use these returns were to serve. It was 
proposed to spend £25,000 a year for the 
purpose, and he thought they would find 
in the end that the returns were a great 
deal too dear. Besides, in his opinion they 
were beginning at the wrong end. Before 
they proceeded to ascertain the quantity 
of land sown with a particular description 
of seed, and the number of cattle, sheep, 
and horses in the country, why did they 
not turn their attention to the amendment 
of the system of taking the averages upon 
corn? Everybody knew that a grosser 
delusion than these averages now were, 
never had existed and never could exist ; 
and it was not denied by any one that the 
returns were not to be relied upon, and 
that consequently they were not of the 
slightest use. It was a matter of the ut- 
most importance, not only to some land- 
owners, but to the great body of the te- 
nantry, that the averages should be fairly 
taken, because at this time the rents on a 
great many estates in England were based 
upon the average price of wheat and other 
cereal produce. The returns which were 
yearly laid on the table of the House were, 
he repeated, a gross delusion, inasmuch as 
a large portion of the corn sold in England 
was never included in them at all, and an 
enormous quantity of bad corn was never 
sent to market. He thought, therefore, 
that Parliament would have done better if 
it had, in the first place, employed the 
£25,000 a year now proposed to be ex- 
pended for the purpose of rectifying the 
averages by securing correct returns. He 
also objected to the machinery which the 
Bill contemplated for collecting the returns, 
on the ground that the Poor Law guar- 
dians were appointed for a particular pur- 
pose, and that they ought not to have their 
attention drawn from that most important 
of all subjects, the relief of the necessi- 
tous poor, and have the power conferred 
upon them of collecting these returns from 
the farmers whose servants they were. 
Although, for the reasons stated, he pro- 
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tested against the Bill, and especially the 
penalties it imposed, which were outrage- 
ous, he did not anticipate that the measure 
would have the bad effect which some ap- 
peared to imagine. He would not, there- 
fore, oppose the Motion for the third read- 
in 


Agricultural 


Lorpv WODEHOUSE believed that the 
apprehensions which had been entertained 
in some quarters in respect to the present 
measure were perfectly groundless. In 
his own neighbourhood, when he had ex- 
plained to the agriculturists that there 
was no inquisitorial object in view and that 
the sole purpose of the Bill was only to 
collect for general use such facts as were 
notorious in each district, the objections 
previously felt to the measure were re- 
moved. There was no doubt that the 
returns to be made under the Bill would 
be very valuable both to the country and 
to Parliament. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY said, 
that one point in connexion with this 
subject which had created apprehension 
was the power given to the Board of Trade 
to call for returns, and he wished to know 
how far this power would extend, whether 
it would be confined to the amount of pro- 
duce, or whether the amount of rent paid 
might be also included in the schedules ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY re- 
plied that the power which the Board of 
Trade would have would be to increase or 
diminish the number of schedules in refe- 
rence to the different crops and animals and 
did not extend to any question of rent. He 
was glad to find that the noble Duke did 
not intend to oppose the further progress of 
the Bill, and he believed that it would be 
found on experience that the farmers had no 
indisposition to give the required informa- 
tion. The noble Duke had said, that the 
Government would have done better to direct 
their efforts to improve the corn averages, 
and he quite agreed that it was very desir- 
able to have some improved mode of obtain- 
ing them ; but they could never have a fair 
and accurate test of the whole quantity 
of corn sold in the country unless com- 
pulsory returns were made of every trans- 
action both in public and private. Since 
the Committee of last year the atten- 
tion of the Government had been direct- 
ed to the corn averages, which had been 
very imperfect, and directions had been 
given that the returns should be made 
with greater accuracy. That step had 
been followed with success, and the returns 
were more numerous and extensive during 
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the present year than formerly. The at- 
tention of the Government was still directed 
to the same object; but, though it was 
possible to get returns of all corn sold in 
market towns, it was not possible to obtain 
returns of the quantity changing hands in 
private. The returns afforded a fair and 
accurate test of the price of corn, though 
they did not include all the quantity sold, 
The subject of agricultural statistics was 
fully considered by their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee in last Session, and the evidence 
proved that anything like a universal return 
was not to be expected without the enact- 
ment of a compulsory power; but no 
apprehension need be entertained that the 
power would be exercised vexatiously. In 
an analogous case—the collection of the 
Census—a compulsory power was given ; 
but in no single instance had it been neces- 
sary to exercise that power; and in the 
present case he believed it would be hardly 
necessary to have recourse to the compul- 
sory power. With regard to the penalties, 
it was the wish of the farmers that the 
magistrates should have a discretionary 
power to impose them, in order that they 
might be sure that information would be 
obtained from their neighbours as well as 
from themselves. It gave him great plea- 
sure to find that noble Lords on both sides 
of the House were impressed with the im- 
portance of this subject; and he had no 
doubt that the farmers of this country 
would readily furnish as accurate data with 
regard to the nature and produce of their 
crops as the agriculturists of Scotland 
had done. In conclusion he would remind 
their Lordships of the importance of the 
co-operation of the gentry and landed 
proprietors in the work of obtaining the 
information they required. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND said, that 
if this bill became law he should of course 
advise the farmers to obey it, and he had 
no doubt they would do so to the best 
of their ability ; but he thought that the 
money to be expended in endeavouring 
to carry it out would be entirely thrown 
away. 

Lorp ABINGER said, he had not heard 
any statement of the benefit which was to 
be derived from the information sought to 
be obtained by means of this Bill. The 
farmers did not wish for it, and, although 
they might obtain returns of the number 
of acres planted in a particular manner, 
he could not understand how they could 
get information as to the produce of those 
acres. 
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Motion agreed to ; | 
Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


Toe Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in calling the attention of the House to 
the subject of Indian finance, said, he did 
not intend to enter into a detailed exposi- 
tion of the character and amount of the 
taxation of our Indian empire, but only to 
remind their Lordships that it was high 
time for Parliament to consider that sub- 
ject. Agreeing with Sir Robert Peel in 
the opinion that Indian credit was, in fact, 
English credit, and Indian debt English 
debt, he had been much surprised to find, 
upon referring for information to the In- 
dian financial accounts laid before Parlia- 
ment every year in pursuance of the Act 
of 1834, that on no oceasion had it been 
thought necessary to print and deliver 
those accounts to that or the other House 
of Parliament. It was also a remarkable 
fact, that although educational and a va- 
riety of other questions were entered into 
by the Committee of 1852-3, yet into this 
great question of finance they did not enter; 
and he would therefore trouble their Lord- 
ships with a few figures, derived from 
sources that were accessible, showing the 
progressive state of the income and ex- 
penditure of India, both positively and re. 
latively. In 1834, the general revenue 
of India amounted to £18,016,918. He 
would not quote its increase during suc- 
cessive years, but in 1851-2 it appear- 
ed, before a Committee of the other 
House, that the income had increased 
to £25,536,634, being an increase of 
£7,519,716. He offered no opinion upon 
the question whether the increase of re- 
venue indicated the increased prosperity 
of the country; but of this increase 
£4,860,479 was from old sources, and 
£2,311,237 from territories that had 
been acquired in the interval between 
1834 and 1851. In those seventeen years 
the increase of debt was £12,912,607 ; 
the. total debt on the Ist of May, 1834, 
was £38,986,720 ; on the Ist of May, 
1851, the total debt was £51,899,327. 
The increase of the annual income being 
£7,500,000, and the increase in the debt 
being £13,000,000, there was nothing 
very alarming iu that state of things un- 
less their Lordships should think that the 
debt had been increased by unprofitable 
expenditure. It appeared, however, that 


£5,000,000 of the £13,000,000 of in- 
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creased debt had been laid out in public 
works. During seventeen years there had 
only been a surplus in five years ; in twelve 
years there had been a deficiency. He 
was a Member of the Governmeut which 
selected and sent to India Lord Dalhousie 
as Governor General. That noble Mar- 
quess was selected entirely because, under 
all the circumstances, he was considered 
the best man that could be sent; and 
his conduct had fully justified the selec- 
tion. Under such a Governor General 
the finances of the country would not 
have gone on in an unsatisfactory state, 
unless there was something in the system 
of Indian government which was beyond 
the control of the Governor General, and 
it therefore behoved Parliament to examine 
very narrowly into this subject. In 1848-9, 
the excess of expenditure over revenue was 
no less than £1,473,115. In that year 
the expenditure was increased by the opera- 
tions in the Punjab. In 1849-50, there 
was a surplus of revenue over expenditure 
of £354,837; in 1850-1, a surplus of 
£415,866; in 1852-3, a surplus of 
£424,257; in 1853-4, there was a de- 
ficit of £2.044,117; in 1854-5, a deficit 
exceeding £2,500,000. The deficit in the 
years above quoted was £6,066,442, and 
the surplus £1,725,725, leaving a balance 
of deficit of £4,334,727. He was afraid 
that the account of the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the year ending this month 
would also show a deficit. If the revenue 
and expenditure were so badly managed 
under such an administrator; and if, at 
the end of six years, the deficit had been 
increased by upwards of £4,000,000, the 
state of Indian finance demanded the grave 
consideration of Parliament. The total 
charge in 1854-5 was £22,915,160. 
The total income in 1854-5, was only 
£20,371,450, being a diminution since 
1851 of £5,165,184. There was, there- 
fore, nothing satisfactory in the aspect of 
Indian finance at the present moment. 
But, as our territory had been much in- 
creased lately by annexation, it might be 
expected that the new territory would be 
productive of a large increase of revenue. 
He would not go into the general question 
of annexation, but he had endeavoured to 
extract from the papers before the House 
the value of the different territories an- 
nexed of late years. The total revenue of 
the five recent annexations to our Indian 
empire was £2,346,980. In three of 
them, Scinde, Sattara, and the Punjab, 
there was a surplus of expenditure over 
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income of £389,521; and in the other 
two, Nagpore and Pegu, there was a sur- 
plus of £242,585; the balance being 
£146,936 deficit. These figures did not 
include many military and civil charges. 
This was a subject which demanded in- 
quiry, to ascertain whether the expendi- 
ture could be brought within the revenue, 
or the revenue raised so as to give a fair 
surplus over the expenditure. In the Ma- 
dras Presidency, Lord Harris proposed to 
reduce the land tax one-third. That tax 
yielded £3,033,000, so that there would 
be a future decrease of revenue from this 
source of about £1,011,000. There- 
fore, the revenue which had fallen from 
£25,000,000 in 1851 to £20,000,000 in 
1854, was still further to be reduced by 
the amount of more than a million. It 
was impossible to suppose that Lord Har- 
ris would propose the diminution of the 
land tax if he did not consider the ryot- 
warry system, under which it was collect- 
ed, most detrimental to the country, and 
he believed that to be the case. But no 
Governor or Government could enter upon 
a course of material improvement, unless 
the financial condition of the country was 
in a tolerably sound state. It was said 
that the Government of India must make 
railways, that they must advance money 
to construct canals for the purpose of irri- 
gation, and that they must promote other 
improvements; but they could not expect 
the Government to do those works, unless 
the expenditure was reduced within the in- 
come of the country. He was sure no In- 
dian Government could of itself make the 
changes which he believed were necessary to 
effect these objects. Not only must it bedone 
by the authority of the Home Government, 
but by the direction of the Ministry, and 
under the pressure of Parliament. Any 
Governor General who attempted to make 
large reductions of establishments would 
become so unpopular that he would lose 
all power in India. The Home Govern- 
ment must coerce the Indian Government 
into that course of action which, upon de- 
liberation, was considered most desirable. 
He had stated generally the facts which 
justified his directing their Lordships’ at- 
tention to this subject, and he hoped the 
Government would be able to produce the 
specific accounts of the total disburse- 
ments of the Indian Government for mili- 
tary expenditure, distinguishing payments 
made on account of Her Majesty’s Euro- 
pean troops serving in India from those 
made for the Indian army—specifying, as 
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far as possible, the military charges in- 
eurred in the lower provinces of Bengal, 
in the North-Western Provinces, in the 
Punjab, in Scinde, in Pegu, and in the 
territories of Madras and Bombay Presi. 
dencies. The noble Marquess concluded 
by moving— 

“That the Accounts respecting the Annual 
Territorial Revenues and Disbursements of the 
East India Company for Three Years (1851-52, 
1852-53, 1853-54), according to the latest Ad- 
vices, with a Statement of the same for the suc- 
ceeding Year partly estimated (delivered on the 
13th of March last), be printed.” 

Tne Douce or ARGYLL said, the Go- 
vernment had no objection to the produc- 
tion of the paper moved for by his noble 
Friend, but it would be difficult to estimate 
the exact proportion of the military charges 
which belonged to each of these provinces, 
It would be easy to give the military charges 
for the different presidencies and for the 
North-Western Provinces, and if a more 
detailed return could be made it should be 
prepared. Probably, with that assurance 
the noble Marquess would be satisfied. 
As far as he could gather from the 
speech of the noble Marquess, his object 
in moving for these papers had reference 
to the general question of annexation, but 
he would guard the House against the in- 
ference that because large military expen- 
diture was incurred in particular frontier 
provinces for the protection of the whole 
empire the whole of that expenditure was 
to be carried against the income of those 
provinces, and the result taken as con- 
clusive with respect to the general ques- 
tion of annexation. He did not anticipate 
from the terms of his Motion that his noble 
Friend would have gone into a general 
statement of the financial condition of In- 
dia, and into that statement he declined 
to follow him. Whatever might be said 
as to the financial position of India, it 
could not, he thought, be very unsound, 
because at the present moment the Indian 
Government could, on its own credit, bor- 
row almost any amount of money at the 
rate of not more than 43 per cent. With 
regard to the excess of expenditure over 
income during recent years, it had, to a 
great extent, arisen from the carrying on 
of extensive public works. Some of these 
works might not be immediately produc- 
tive, but they were matters of the first 
importance, without attention to which we 
could not hope for the progress, either mo- 
ral or economical, of India. He should, 
for his own part, be glad to see continuous 
attention given by Parliament to Indian 
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affairs, believing that the greatest advan-|had been at any time since immediately 
would result from it. after the news of the great disaster at 
Lorp MONTEAGLE urged upon those | Cabul. When he went to India, he found 
who were charged with the government of | them at 16 per cent discount, but he left 
India the importance of affording to the | them at par, and he left the revenue greater 
Legislature regular and detailed informa- | by £1,000,000 a year than it was when he 
tion as to the affairs of that empire, in| went, after paying all the interest of the 
order that Parliament and the country | money he borrowed. No doubt there had 
might not—as they were at present—be|been appearances of greater prosperity 
dependent upon the result of desultory/|since, although the prosperity of the 
Motions moved by noble Lords or by | country during the time he was there was 
Members of the other House for a know- | very great, for the exports and imports in- 
ledge of the condition and prospects of | creased 22 per cent in two years. He was 
India. The periodical renewal of the} glad that their Lordships’ attention had 
East India Company’s Charter had the | been called to this subject, for the finances 
very useful result of presenting an occa-| of India must always be a matter of great 
sion for the discussion of Indian affairs, | anxiety. He did not, however, share in 
for which the Government and other per- | the apprehensions entertained by the noble 
sons interested in the management of our | Marquess in consequence of the fall in the 
Indian empire, were forced to prepare | revenue in one particular year; because 
themselves. He hoped that the Govern-| even our own revenue varied very much, 
ment would not be carried away by the and the revenue of India must vary much 
idea that everything must be right in| more extensively. He must candidly con- 
India because of the rate of interest at | fess that when he was in India, although 
which the Indian Government could bor- | he had gone through all the sources of re- 
row money. They might rely upon it| venue and had calculated them as care- 
that the Indian Government would not/| fully as possible, with the valuable assist- 
have been able to borrow money at so| ance of the gentleman who was then at 
low a rate if capitalists in India were not | the head of the finances of India, and had 
perfectly aware that there was a distinctly | looked forward with equal care and minute- 


implied moral guarantee on the part of|ness to the future expenditure, he had 
this country. He hoped the Government | never been able to see daylight, and never 


would use every effort in their power to| could say certainly whether there would 
furnish Parliament with correct informa- | be a surplus of revenue over expenditure. 
tion as to the financial condition of India. | Since then there had been various annexa- 
His object was to get such returns annu-/ tions of territory. It had been said at 
ally made as should enable Parliament to | first that the Punjab would be a valuable 
see how far its intentions had been carried | acquisition, but he believed experience had 
into effect by the local government of India. | modified the expectation. It had always 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, the Go- | been his opinion that the last great increase 
vernment were disposed to give every in-| of territory which would yield any mate- 
formation which any noble Lord might) rial addition to the revenue was made by 
call for. His noble Friend the President | Lord Clive when he annexed Bengal. 
of the Board of Control had recently made | That was an annexation of a rich country 
arrangements for the production of more | which required very few troops to retain it, 
complete returns than any which had yet! while the others were annexations of poor 
been laid before Parliament, and made | countries which required very large military 
upon a better system than that which had | establishments. He would except Scinde, 
been recommended by their Lordships’ | however, which might be called a beneficial 
Committee. He had also added to the acquisition—not that the direct revenue 
library of the House of Commons a very’ derived from it was sufficient to cover the 
large number of detailed reports from va- expenses of the military establishment and 
rious local commissioners, which were too | the civil government, but because the pos- 
voluminous to be presented in the shape session of it enabled us to realise our opium 
of Parliamentary papers. | revenue, and to put a stop to the smuggling 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH | of opium from the central provinces, which 
doubted whether the Government of India had materially interfered and competed 
was able to raise money at 44 per cent. | with our opium trade with China. He be- 
The Four per Cents were now at 16 per lieved the finances of India were at the 
cent discount, which was lower than they | present moment in an extremely difficult 
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position ; but he entertained the greatest 
hopes of their improvement from the able 


and honest exertions of the noble Lord who | 


had recently gone out to undertake the 
government of the country. He believed 
that that noble Lord went out with the best 
possible intentions. He was an able man ; 
he would listen to those who would give him 
information, and he had the power of weigh- 
ing the value of the information he ac- 
quired and of applying it to the best advan- 
tage. From the personal intercourse he had 
had with the noble Lord before his de- 
parture, he believed that no man ever went 
to India with a more earnest desire to make 
his government generally beneficial to the 
people of India and creditable to this 
country. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY observed 
that the development of the internal re- 
sources of India by means of public works 
afforded the prospect of a great improve- 
ment in the financial condition of the 
country. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH wish- 
ed to bring under the notice of their Lord- 
ships a circumstance which prevented the 
Indian Government raising money at a 
low rate of interest for their own purposes. 
He alluded to the guarantee of 5 per cent 
interest given by the Government of India 
for making railroads in India; and, that 
being the case, no one, of course, would 
buy the Four per Cents at par, when, 
with an equally good security, 5 per cent 
could be obtained by advancing money 
for the railroads. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


mo eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 8, 1856. 
Minute.) Puoxsurc Brrt.—2° Nawab of Surat, 


MEDALS, &c., FOR THE ARMY IN THE 
EAST—QUESTION. 
Mason SIBTHORP said, he would beg 


to ask the hon. Under Secretary for War, | 


whether it was ever contemplated by the 
Governments of France or Turkey to 
give a medal to the officers and soldiers of 
the British army in the East ? and, if so, 
whether such medal had been declined by 
the British Government? also, whether the 
new medal, the order of merit, was likely 
to be issued ; who were to be the reci- 
pients thereof ; whether it was to be given 


The Earl of Ellenborough 
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| for future services only, or to be accorded 
to those officers and soldiers already men. 
| tioned in the various despatches since th 
e 
commencement of the late war ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
| Her Majesty’s Government had the great- 
| est satisfaction in accepting the offer made 
| by the Emperor of the French to confer 
| the war medal of France on the English 

army which had served in the Crimea, 
The medals had been transmitted to this 
}country, and directions had since been 
given for their distribution to the troops, 
He understood that the Sultan of Turkey 
also intended to bestow a medal on the 
| British army in the East ; but no official 
‘communication to that effect had yet 
reached our Government. With regard to 
the new Order of Merit, any acts of gal- 
|lantry performed since the commencement 
| of the war would be sufficient to qualify 
any person to receive this decoration. He 
was yet unable, however, to state when the 
preliminary arrangements for the first dis- 
tribution would be completed. 

Mason SIBTHORP said, he would now 
ask whether a claim made for the effects 
and medal due to private No. 2,514, John 
Martin, late of the 95th Regiment, who 
was engaged at Alma, and, it was believed, 
| also at Inkerman, who died in camp before 
| Sebastopol on the 7th of November, 1854, 
|had been refused on the ground that the 
soldier was of illegitimate birth? and, 
whether the money and Crimean medal 
due to private No. 3,310, James Blanchard, 
late of the Ist battalion Rifle Brigade, who 
landed with the British army in the Crimea 
in September, 1854, and was killed in the 
trenches before Sebastopol on the 22nd of 
August, 1855, had been refused on similar 
grounds ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
both the claims to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Member referred appeared to have 
been disallowed upon the ground he had 
mentioned. The usual practice, however, 
was, when a mother made a claim for the 
effects of an illegitimate son, to allow such 
claim provided she was able to produce a 
certificate showing that she was the mother 
of the person deceased. 





INCOME AND PROPERTY TAX. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, that before bringing 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice, he hoped he might be allowed to 
read a letter he had received from a gen- 
tleman in Ireland, whose name he only 
knew from the receipt of that letter. The 
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writer was a clergyman, who stated that 
he was the rector of a small parish near 
Dingle, and his whole income was £158 
a year, out of which he had to pay poor 
rates amounting to £45 5s. 7d., and 
£10 18s. 9d. for income tax, so that, after 
paying £62 for life insurance, he had only 
£40 left for the support of his family. 
The writer also stated that he had sub- 
mitted his case to the Income-Tax Commis- 
sioners, in the hope that they would modify 
their demand, but his appeal had been 
fruitless. He therefore hoped that some 
modification of the tax would take place. 
He (Mr. Muntz) knew that not only in 
Ireland, but in many other parts of the king- 
dom, the operation of the tax was equally 
oppressive. He regretted to say that he 
was old enough to remember the effect of 
the income and property tax in the former 
war. In 1814, 1815, and 1816, there was 
a strong feeling with regard to its in- 
equality. Not that he objected to an 
income tax, or rather to a property tax, in 
the strict sense of the term; but it was 
because the present income tax was s0 
unjust, and it was so impossible to make it 
just to society at large, that he objected to 
it. When the income tax was reimposed 
in 1842, by the late Sir Robert Peel, he 
(Mr. Muntz) supported it, because, under 
the circumstances in which the finances of 
the country were placed, there was no 
other remedy; and, unjust as he thought 
it, he preferred an attempt to restore our 
finances by means of a temporary income 
tax rather than by taxes on the necessaries 
of life, which would have pressed with 
great severity upon the poorer classes. He 
supported it, therefore, on that ground, 
though he thought, and stated that he 
thought, it inquisitorial and unjust in its 
nature. He had thereby subjected him- 
self to much obloquy, and the Whigs, who 
then opposed it, abused him because he 
voted for it. But he supposed that when 
the time at which Sir Robert Peel had 
pledged himself to remove it—and but for 
that pledge he would not have supported 
it—he supposed when that time came 
that the parties who had abused him for 
voting for the income tax would have got 
rid of the tax, but, instead of that, every 
one of them voted for it ; it was reimposed, 
had continued ever since to the present 
day, and had been added to, the last addi- 
tion being for the purpose of carrying on 
the war, which was, no doubt, a good 
reason for continuing it. In his opinion, 
@ tax on property was about the best you 
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could have, for it forced people to pay a 
large amount who could afford it, and you 
got it from many persons who would not 
otherwise contribute to the support of the 
State. There was, however, a wide differ- 
ence between a tax upon property and a tax 
upon income, and he thought it most unjust 
to levy the same rate of taxation upon 
industrial and professional incomes and 
upon real property. It was only fair that 
those who had property to take care of 
should pay higher taxation than those who 
had no property. There was an old say- 
ing, that the wise conquered difficulties by 
daring to attack them, while the slothful 
and foolish shivered and shrank at the 
sight of toil or danger. So it was in the 
ease of this tax. Unjust and unequal as 
its operation was, no attempt had been 
made to remedy it. Some time ago a 
Committee recommended that some altera- 
tion should be made, but nothing had been 
done. It was not at all an uncommon case 
for his constituents to apply to him in order 
to ascertain whether they had any remedy 
for the injustice and oppression to which 
they were exposed under the present In- 
come-Tax Act. A demand was made upon 
those persons for a certain amount of 
income tax, to the payment of which they 
objected, on the ground that the demand 
exceeded the amount for which they were 
liable. The only resource they had was to 
show their books to the Commissioners ; 
but those Commissioners, in the majority 
of cases, were either opposed to them in 
trade, or their bankers. Consequently, 
they often declined to produce their books, 
and the result was a denial of justice ; for 
to make a man rob himself was as gross an 
act of injustice as could possibly be perpe- 
trated. The next question for considera- 
tion was, if the tax could not be collected 
fairly, ought it to be maintained ? He con- 
tended that it ought not ; but he believed 
that it could be collected honestly in Eng- 
land as in other countries. No difficulty 
was experienced, for example, in the State 
of New York, where, if a man objected to 
his assessment, he had an opportunity of 
making an affidavit, which was held to be 
final. He saw no reason why the same 
system should not be adopted in England. 
Another grievance connected with the tax 
was that certain kinds of property did not 
pay at all. Furniture, plate, jewelry, and 
property of that description escaped the 
tax ; but a poor man, who had none of 
these things, was called upon to pay on 
what he earned. In short, the rich were 
bf 
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allowed to escape a portion of the tax, 
while the poor were compelled to pay to 
the utmost fatthing of their incomes, 
and in many cases even more. Within 
the last few months the case of the en- 
gine drivers on the failways had been re- 
presented to him. They had shown clearly 
that they were not paid £100 a year, after 
deducting certain things which they were 
obliged to provide at their own expense ; 
but the only redress the poor men had 
been able to get, so far as the past year 
was concerned was, not that they should 
be exempt from the income tax, as they 
ought to be, but that they should only be 
taxed on an income of £100 a year, while 
they were not legally liable to the tax at 
all. The levying and collection of this tax 
was pursued as a mere matter of expe- 
diency, with the determination to get as 
much as could be got by it, whether right 
or wrong; and a man in business must 
submit to be surcharged year after year, if 
he did not like to expose his books and all 
his affairs to the world. Such a system 
could not be advocated by any man who 
had a respect for justice. Again, the tax 
pressed with undue severity upon the own- 
ers of house property. Take the case of 
a man deriving a gross annual income of 
£100 from, say, three houses. 


His pay- 
ments were—property tax, £6 13s. 4d. ; 
ground rent, £12; insurance on £600, 
£1 7s.; repairs, £6; probable loss of 
rent in case of voids, £2 10s.—in all, 
£28 10s. 4d.; leaving a net income of 
£71 9s. 8d. Yet he was taxed upon a 
rental of £100, or at the rate of 1s. 103d. 


in the £1 on his net income. In the case 
of small housé property the injustice of 
the tax was still more glaring. Take, 
as an example, thirteen houses at 3s. 
per week rental, giving a gross annual 
income of £101 8s. The payments were 
—Property tax, £6 13s. 4d; ground rent, 
£12 ; insurance on £600, £1 7s.3; re- 
pairs, £13; voids and runaways, £10; 
poorrates, £6 13s.; borough taxes, £6 13s. 
—in all, £56 6s. 4d.; leaving a net 
income of £45 1s. 8d.; on which the 
owner was called upon to pay at the rate 
of 2s. 114d. in the £1. Thus it appeared 
that while landowners and fundholders 
were taxed at the rate of 64 per cent, the 
owners of middling and saa house pro- 
pty were compelled to pay at the rate of 

0 and 15 per cent. That certainly could 
not be called just or right. There were 
other classes—for instance, those who car- 
ried on what was termed jobbing business, 
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who were not required to pay at all; if 
short, the present system .of collecting the 
tax was most unjust and oppressive, and 
the sooner it was changed the better. 

Mr. POLLARD-URQUHART, in se. 
conding the Motion, said he did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Birmingham 
that landowners did not pay their fair pro- 
portion of their tax. In the case of land 
the expenses of management and other 
necessary charges amounted to a consider- 
able proportion of the rental, and thus the 
proprietors were taxed to a greater amount 
than they ought to be. The tax was par- 
ticularly hard upon those landowners whose 
estates were incumbered, for they had to 
pay not only to the full extent of their in- 
comes, but even upon the sums which went 
to their creditors. It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the severity with which the 
tax pressed upon professional incomes and 
life annuities, and it was the manifest duty 
of the Government to capitalise all incomes, 
and thus make the tax fair and equitable. 
An attempt had been made by the Govern- 
ment of Lord Derby, in 1852, to modify 
the system, and he believed that the real 
reason why that plan did not give satisfac- 
tion was to be attributed to the construe- 
tion of the schedules; but he was quite 
convinced that it was possible so to modify 
the present system as to greatly remove 
its unjust operation. If the income tax 
was merely a temporary tax—if it was 
metely a financial experiment, or even a 
war tax, inequalities might be allowed to 
exist; but believing, as he did, that in 
consequence of the system of commercial 
policy commenced in 1842, and which must 
be carried even still further than it had at 
present extended, the income tax must form 
& permanent part of the system of taxation, 
he was satisfied that it was absolutely 
necessary it should be considerably modi- 
fied, and he sincerely hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, an equi- 
table adjustment of the Income and Property 
Tax is essential to the interests of the country, 
particularly as regards the rates of payment upon 
industrial and professional incomes, compared 
with those derived from fixed property.” 


Tur CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER: It would be difficult, Sir, for the 
House to exaggerate the importance of 
this Motion, although the hon, Member 
for Birmingham has not gone very fully 
into the subject nor stated either at any 
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length or with great distinctness the 
grounds upon which he asks the House 
to agree to reverse the policy which has 
been followed by this country with regard 
to the income tax since it was introduced 
by Mr. Pitt; and yet his Motion is of 
such extent, that, although it is brought 
forward in the form of an abstract pro- 
position, it would, if agreed to, pledge 
the House to undertake the arduous task 
of the reconstruction of that tax. I will 
first state shortly what is the present 
condition of this tax. The present in- 
come tax is at the rate of 1s. 4d. in the 
pound, which is £6 13s. 4d. per cent, 
and by the existing law it is to be con- 
tinued for one year from the 5th of April 
succeeding the ratification of peace. From 
April, 1858, it will fall to the rate of 5d. 
in the £1, and, according to the same 
law, it will altogether cease in 1860. 
Under these circumstances the hon. Gen- 
tleman invites the House to take a course 
which would render it necessary to enter 
upon the task of making an alteration in 
the principles of the existing law, and, in 
calling upon the House to commence that 
arduous undertaking, he has abstained 
from indicating anything beyond the most 
general principles upon which that recon- 
struction is to be effected. Hon. Members 
will doubtless remember that Dr. Johnson, 
in his Lives of the Poets, referring to a 
criticizm upon Dryden’s translation of Vir- 
gil, at the end of which the critic had 
placed a translation of his own, to show 
how it ought to be translated, says, that, 
whatever we may think of his verses, at all 
events, he is entitled to the praise of being 
the fairest of critics. Now, I wish I could 
bestow a similar praise upon the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Muntz). I wish that, while 
he was condemning the principle and de- 
tails of the income tax, he had at the 
same time told us what was the nature of 
the tax which he would wish to substitute 
for it. In a Committee of Ways and 
Means, when we come to consider how 
we may best provide for the service of the 
year, it will be quite competent for the 
hon. Gentleman to move Resolutions on 
the subject, and if he do so, I hope that 
the nature of the tax which he proposes to 
substitute may be indicated. All taxes, 
whether direct or indirect, are open to 
serious objections, and there is no person 
possessing any ingenuity or any know- 
ledge of the subject who may not be 
able to point out disadvantages in each 
individual tax, I¢ is the very nature of 
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taxation that every tax will produce some 
inconvenience, but as it is allowed that, 
on the whole, Government is & useful in- 
stitution, and at the same time that it 
cannot be carried on without taxation, the 
only question left to be considered is what 
ate the least bad taxes which a Govern- 
ment can impose. If a Finance Minister 
were to wait until he had discovered ao 
tax which was absolutely perfect, or one 
to which no specious objection, or one to 
which even no valid or sound objection 
could be offered, I am afraid that he 
would have to present himself annually to 
the House with an empty Budget, Now, 
with regard to the income tax, the sum 
derived from it last year was £16,418,000, 
and it is very natural that a tax producing 
so large a revenue should not be levied 
without giving rise to many complaints ; 
but those complaints would not justify 
this House, upon the general principles 
laid down by the hon. Gentleman, in con- 
senting to abolish this tax before they 
have any opportunity of comparing it with 
the tax which is to be substituted in its 
place. The hon. Gentleman who moved this 
Resolution, and the hon. Gentleman who 
seconded it, although they differed upon 
some points, agreed in the principle that the 
rates of payment upon industrial and profes- 
sional incomes ought to be lower than that 
upon incomes derived from fixed property. 
The subject appears to me to resolve itself 
into the question whether we should have 
an income tax or property tax; and, as I 
understand the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, he wishes the income tax to be re- 
pealed and a property tax substituted for 
it. Now, in the first place, I would wish 
to point out for his consideration some 
facts connected with the introduction of 
this tax. It was first introduced by Mr. 
Pitt during the late war, and after its 
introduction it underwent various altera- 
tions from 1797 to 1816, when it was 
repealed, having furnished the sinews of 
war during that great contest in which 
this country was then engaged. In the year 
1842, the late Sir Robert Peel, profiting 
by the experience of Mr. Pitt, introduced 
it in its present form, departing in some 
particulars from the tax as instituted 
during the war, but in the main adhering 
to its principles; and now the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Muntz) calls upon us to 
depart from a system founded upon long 
experience, and substitute for it one of 
which he tells us little or nothing. I will 
call the attention of the House as shortly 
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as I can to the grounds on which this great 
change seems to be recommended. I be- 
lieve that the persons who engaged in the 
discussion of this question, on both sides, 
assumed as an axiom the well-known dic- 
tum of Adam Smith upon the subject of 
taxation; it was taken as the principle to 
which each party agreed to refer the solu- 
tion of the question. Adam Smith says, 
“‘that the subjects of every State ought 
to contribute towards the support of the 
Government as nearly as possible in 
oa ogres to their respective abilities.” 

ell, Adam Smith goes on to explain his 
meaning as follows—‘‘that is, in propor- 
tion to the revenue which they respec- 
tively enjoy under the protection of the 
State.” Now, he does not say in propor- 
tion to the property which they respec- 
tively possess under the protection of the 
State, but he says, in proportion to the 
revenue which each subject respectively 
enjoys. That isa distinction to which the 
attention of the House should bé particu- 
larly directed. In imposing a tax of this 
sort, the State ought to look not to prv- 
perty, but to income. The ability of each 
person to pay ought, in my opinion, to be 
measured simply by the annual revenue 
which he possesses. The bargain which 
the State seems to make with the tax- 
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payer is this: —‘‘ We will give you protec- 
tion for a year, and you will pay your 


taxes for a year.”” Beyond that period, 
or some other such limited period, the 
State cannot be held responsible for ex- 
tending protection to private property. 
Taxation, in my opinion, cannot be con- 
sidered prospectively. It is not what may 
be the prospective value of the property to 
the owner on which the property tax is 
founded. What alone ought to be re- 
garded is the present value of the income 
which the owner has to enjoy and use, 
and not what may be its value if it were 
to be sold. The question of market 
value is quite irrelevant to the argument 
as a matter of taxation. But if, on the 
other hand, you adopt the principle of 
the hon. Gentleman, and tax not income, 
but property, let us see what conse- 
quences it will involve. I will, with the 
permission of the House, read an extract 
from a Report which the late Mr. Hume 
proposed to be adopted by the Committee 


guished from income was very fully con- 
sidered. The views of Mr. Hume were 
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‘immediately be found to result. 
appointed to inquire into the income and | 
property tax in 1852, in which Committee | 
the question of property as contra-distin- | 
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fully embodied in this Report, and with 
this recommendation concludes :— 


“Your Committee submit, finally, that the 
taxation of this country is not based on any in- 
telligible principle; and that it becomes more 
and more apparent every year, especially if the 
property tax is to be a permanent tax, that the 
whole of the present system of taxation must be 
revised; that the best tax, the tax most easily 
levied, offering the fewest obstacles in the collec- 
tion and the least likely to encourage evasion and 
fraud, will be found to be an equal tax on the 
realised and industrial property of the United 
Kingdom.” 


I believe everybody who reads that passage 
will come to the conclusion that, if the prin- 
ciple of that Report be worked out, we must 
sweep away the whole of our present sys- 
tem of taxation—Income Tax, Stamps, 
Excise, and Customs, and substitute for it 
a simple and equal tax on the realised and 
industrial property of the United Kingdom. 
That seems to be the legitimate conclusion 
to which this doctrine must lead, and which 
my hon. Friend, I infer, is ready to adopt. 
Sir, the distinction indicated in the Reso- 
lution before the House is that commonly 
drawn between permanent and precarious 
incomes. But it appears to me that 
those who argue upon the distinction of 
permanent and precarious incomes resolve 
all property into incomes consisting of those 
two sorts, and assume that it is correct to 
say that there is a certain set of incomes 
which are permanent and a certain set of 
incomes which are precarious, and that 
under one or the other of these two heads 
all incomes must fall. Now, I confess 
that that assumption appears to me to be 
founded entirely in error; and that no 
such distinction does exist in any other 
sense than this, that there is a scale of in- 
come arising from sources of the most per- 
manent to the most precarious nature ; but 
that between these two extremes there is 
an infinite number of degrees, and that it 
is scarcely possibly to define where the 
sources of a permanent nature end and 
those of a precarious nature begin. There- 
fore, though when we speak in general 
terms of permanent and precarious in- 
comes, we know what is meant; yet, when 
an attempt is made to establish a system 
of taxation on that distinction, then I 
contend that the greatest inequalities will 
I will 
just suggest one of those obvious cases 
as illustrative of what must inevitably oc- 
cur were such a system to be acted upon. 
Everybody knows what an estate in fee 
simple is. The owner sells it for the 
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highest marketable price which he can 
obtain for it, estimated by so many years’ 
yalue. We also know what is meant 
by a professional income, and that its 
value depends upon the exertions of the 
individual — upon his health, skill, and 
capacity, whether he be a barrister, a 
physician, or of any other profession. On 
these two bases—an estate and a profes- 
sion—the revenue of each party rests. But 
between these two descriptions of incomes 
there are a variety of intermediate cases. 
Such, in regard to land, is the very com- 
mon case of an estate for life. Now, is 
an estate for life a precarious or a per- 
manent property? It is a freehold estate 
according to the Jaw of England, but, 
nevertheless, a life estate is oftentimes a 
very insufficient provision for a man and 
his family. For instance, a parson of a 
parish has an estate for life in the bene- 
fice which he holds, although the income 
arising from it may not exceed £150 or 
£200 a year; and is he to be called 
upon to pay the full rate of the property 
tax, while you allow the banker or the 
merchant, who is receiving a profit of per- 
haps £20,000 or £30,000 a year, to be 
exempt from taxation, because theirs is a 
precarious income, being derived from busi- 
ness? Everybody must see, if you ‘wish 
to construct an income tax upon prin- 
ciples of justice, that that is not a case 
that will suit your purpose. But there is 
an infinite number of estates which can be 
earved out of a fee simple estate by means 
of marriage settlements, wills, and other 
descriptions of legal instruments. There 
are estates in reversion, estates for life 
in remainder, estates for life expectant, 
estates for life conditional, all dependent 
upon an existing life interest ; in what 
way do you propose to deal with the in- 
terests of persons situated in that manner? 
If the House were to attempt to adopt a 
property tax to meet all these various in- 
terests, it would find itself involved in an 
undertaking in which the human mind 
would find itself absolutely bewildered. 
According to the principle of the hon. 
Gentleman, all incomes derived from trade 
are to be held precarious—that is to say, 
all incomes derived from banks, from 
distilleries, from breweries, from trad- 
ing companies—some of which establish- 
ments have a character of stability, stamp- 
ed most strongly upon them, and which 
enable those who are interested in them to 
enjoy large incomes during their own na- 
tural lives, and to make provisions for their 
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children after them. Yet it is proposed 
to hold all these incomes precarious! But, 
Sir, if by “ ability” you mean to make a 
distinction between a man’s income at the 
present time and what may hereafter be 
the probable demands on a man’s income, 
you must take into consideration a number 
of circumstances, besides the permanency 
or precariousness of its source. You must 
take into consideration his family circum- 
stances and his means of obtaining assist- 
ance from others. There are hardly any 
two cases, if you were to go into an accu- 
rate investigation of a person’s ability to 
pay, in which you would not find it neces- 
sary to make a distinction when adapting 
an income tax to them. In the Income 
Tax Act of 1805, it was attempted to 
make an allowance in certain cases— 
namely, abatements were made to persons 
having more than two children; where the 
annual income was £60 and under £400, 
for each child above two the abatement 
was 4 per cent; £400 and under £1,000, 
the abatement was 3 per cent ; for £1,000 
and under £5,000, the abatement was 2 per 
cent ; and for £5,000 and upwards, it was 
1 per cent. But that enactment was not 
of long duration. It was repealed in the 
year 1807, and never afterwards revived. 
But when you endeavour to estimate with 
critical accuracy the precise measure of a” 
man’s ability, it is essential that you should 
not only regard his sources of income, but 
the demands upon them. An attempt to 
construct the income and property tax upon 
principles of strict justice would involve 
the necessity of making a special schedule 
for almost every taxpayer in the kingdom. 
So various are the circumstances of each 
individual, that, unless you descend to 
a degree of minuteness such as fiscal 
legislation has never yet attempted, I 
doubt whether you will make the least 
approach to a satisfactory solution of the 
problem which the hon. Member has sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House. 
How are the principles of sparing particu- 
lar descriptions of revenue and of imposing 
additional taxation upon permanent sources 
of income consistent with our system of in- 
direct taxation? If we are to adopt the 
doctrines so strenuously advocated & the 
hon. Member for Birmingham, how is it 
possible that we should go on levying one 
single indirect tax? From the very neces- 
sity of the case, such a tax falls with equal 
pressure—as far as amount is concerned— 
on the landowner with £100,000 a year 
and on the mechanic, whose wages do not 
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exceed 15s. a week, They each paythe same 
duty on sugar, coffee, and tea, No attempt 
has ever been made to adjust the impost 
in proportion to the relative circumstances 
of the persons who are liable to it, But 
this must be all changed, if the arguments 
of the hon. Member are allowed to prevail. 
If he means to be eonsistent in his views, 
he must abolish all taxes imposed under 
the heads of Customs, Excise, and Stamps. 
Nor is this all. He will also have to re- 
model all the local taxes, Those taxes, 
which yield a revenue of more than 
£10,000,000 a year, are not levied on the 
principle of the property tax, but strictly 
on that of the income tax. They are 
charged to the occupier in proportion to 
the annual value of his land or house to 
let. The occupier who is an owner pays 
no more than the occupier who is not 
an owner. If the views advocated by 
the hon. Member should find favour with 
the House, and if we should declare, 
as he calls upon us now to do, that the 
principle on which the income tax is found- 
ed is unjust and inequitable, it is mani- 
festly impossible that we should leave 
standing, and without alteration, a system 
of local taxation which yields upwards of 
£10,000,000 annually, and which, as I 
haye already remarked, rests upon the 


basis, not of the property, but of the in- 


come tax, The produce of Schedule D 
during the last year was £5,101,000; of 
Schedule A, £7,666,000 ; of Schedule C, 
£1,852,000. The number of persons who 
contributed under Schedule D was upwards 
of 282,000. With regard, however, to 
that schedule, it should be borne in mind, 
when comparing it with the others, that all 
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their own liability as limited a construe. 
tion as possible. It should also be borne 
in mind that no inconsiderable quantity of 
property, which may justly be regarded ag 
commercial, is included under Schedule A 
—such, for instance, as quarries, mines, 
ironworks, gasworks, waterworks, canals, 
railways, and fisheries. There is in many 
respects a great analogy between this 
class of property and that included in the 
commercial schedule ; yet the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham would draw a marked 
distinction between them, and apply a 
very different rule of treatment to each, 
Nor must we, in contrasting these sche- 
dules, forget that, since the discussion 
which took place some four years ago on 
the subject of the income tax, a new tax 
has been proposed, which to a certain de- 
gree alters the relative positions of Sche- 
dules A and D—I allude to the tax upon 
successions. That is an impost of very 
considerable magnitude, paid at certain 
periods in large sums, and which falls ex- 
clusively upon property classified under 
Schedule A, All these compensating cir- 
cumstances must be taken into account, 
and, when we have examined and con- 
trasted the claims and conditions of each 
schedule respectively, we shall probably 
arrive at the conclusion that taxation, 
under whatever system, is at best but a 
rough adjustment of rival rights and lia- 
bilities. In entertaining a proposal the 
effect of which would be most materially 
to diminish the burdens in Schedule D, 
and to aggravate those in Schedule A, it 
must not, I repeat, be overlooked that 
since the time when this question was last 





under discussion a new tax has been im- 


taxation under the others is charged on | posed which disturbs not a little the pro- 


property before it comes into the hands of | portions then existing. Bearing in mind 


the taxpayer. Itis os 

practice should prevail in the case of Sche- 
dule D, which, be it remembered, is a self- 
assessing schedule. I am far from desir- 
ing to cast any imputation on the honour 


or integrity of the professional and com- | 


mercial men who are classified under that 
category, but it is in human nature that 
when men are required to assess them- 
selves for the purposes of a tax they 
should make their calculations on princi- 
ples more lenient and indulgent than they 
would be likely to adopt if they had been 
required to perform the same duty for 
other people. It may safely be assumed 





ossible that any such | this fact, and remembering also that the 


treatment of this question by my right 
hon, Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) when the 
matter was first mooted, was so minute 
and ample as almost to have exhausted the 
subject, I had hoped that the question 
would not have been so soon again renew- 
ed, and that we should have been spared 
the not very profitable discussion which 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham has this evening provoked. I 
have stated the reasons which appear to 
me to show that this is not a favourable 
moment for the entertainment of this sub- 


that in cases of uncertainty they will not | ject, and I trust that a dispassionate con- 
hesitate to give themselves the benefit of sideration of all the circumstances of the 


the doubt, and that they will put upon case will deter the House from adopting 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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an abstract proposition which could never 
be adventagpously reduced to practice. 
Now that the chief object of the hon, 
Member for Birmingham has been attained 
—that of subjecting this matter to periadi- 
cal diseussion—I hope that he will rest 
satisfied, and not seek to pledge the House 
to a proposition the consequences of which 
may be far too vast and too important to 
render it, desirable that the question to 
which it relates should be decided upon a 
partial and limited view. I shall therefore 
conclude my observations on the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman by moving the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr, LAING said, that if the Motion 
were pressed to a division, he should cer- 
tainly vote against the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham on the sim- 
ple ground that, however legitimate or 
convenient it might be for the House to 
affirm a broad principle on certain general 
questions of policy, and leave to the Go- 
vernment the responsibility of working it 
out in detail, such a course was wholly in- 
applicable to financial subjects. No tax 


could be named against which very plausi- 
ble objections could not be urged; and 
therefore nothing could be more dangerous 
than for the House, by coming to popular 
yotes of this description, to assert abstract 


principles without seeing its way to a sub- 
stitute for the impost proposed to be re- 
mitted. Indeed, it would be well for the 
House to adopt it as an axiom that it 
ought not to judge any particular tax 
merely upen its own merits, but chiefly in 
relation to the mode in which the void in 
the Exchequer which its repeal would occa- 
sion was to be supplied. That, however, 
did not imply that the income tax was 
perfect in all its arrangements. So far 
from that being the fact, it was indispen- 
sable, before this impost was incorporated 
with our permanent system of taxation, as 
would, no doubt, haye to be the case, that 
those portions of it to which public opinion 
wags most repugnant should undergo re- 
vision, with a view to render them more 
acceptable to the country. It was impos- 
sible to deny, as an abstract proposition, 
the distinction existing between incomes 
derived from precarious sources, such -as 
trades and professions, and those obtained 
from realised property ; and it was hardly 
fair to charge those who advocated a modi- 
fication of the present system with aiming, 
in a matter of this complexity, at such 
chimerical objects as the assessment of 
the country on principles of theoretical 
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equity, by which every man would have to 
pay in an exact ratio te his ability and 
means. The substitution of a property 
tax for one on income was no doubt a 
visionary project, and we must, therefore, 
take income as we foynd it, and levy a 
certain impost from it; but the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer had himself pointed out the broad line 
of demarcation between Schedules A and 
D, the latter, unlike all the rest, being a 
schedule under which the taxpayer assess- 
ed himself to the amount gn which he 
should be chargeahle, Thus the Goyern- 
ment was placed between the alternatives 
of a severe and stringent inquisition into 
the private affairs of individuals on the 
one hand, and of the opening of the door 
to extensive frauds on the other, That 
was a state of things which it was most 
desirable to correct. Much of the diffi- 
culty encountered by eminent financiers in 
mitigating this evil arose from the impost 
not being calculated upon by them as a 
permanent part of our fiscal system. 
Introduced in 1842 by Sir Robert Peel for 
a limited period, it was subsequently,re- 
newed from time to time; and wherthe 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) pro- 
pounded his celebrated financial scheme as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that ex-Mi- 
nister looked forward to its gradual ex- 
tinction at no distant date. The time was, 
however, now come when we ought to make 
up our minds to the continuance of this 
tax, at least for the lives of the present 
generation. At the same time, it was 
certainly his opinion that its pressure 
might be considerably alleviated and its 
machinery readjusted, so as to check frand 
and evasion while obviating its obnoxious 
inquisitorial operation. With that view it 
might be found practicable—following a 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford—to raise a part 
of our revenue by a system of licences for 
trades and professions in lieu of assess- 
ment under Schedule D. Whatever might 
be done in this or in any other way to 
make the tax more palatable, could not, 
howeyer, be successfully achieved unless 
it were carried out ynder the directiqn of 
the Government. The construction of the 
forthcoming or any future peace Budget 
would present a great and honourable task 
to the laudable ambition of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and it was earnestly 
to be hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
who now filled that important office would 
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address himself to the revision of our en- 
tire system of finance in a comprehensive 
spirit, and with a desire to place it on a 
sound and healthy basis, and one caleu- 
lated to endure throughout the long and 
prosperous career of peace which it was to 
be hoped lay again before this country. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
call attention to a hardship in the working 
of the present measure which he thought 
had only to be mentioned to be altered. 
He knew that when the weekly wages of 
working men did not amount to £100 per 
annum some of the assessors had taken into 
account the little extra gained by these men 
working over hours, and this brought them 
within the impost, whereas in other dis- 
tricts the assessor did not adopt that plan, 
and those men were relieved from the pay- 
ment of a tax which the others were sub- 
ject to. He therefore hoped that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would con- 
sider this, and give instructions to the 
assessors not to calculate the incomes of 
hard-working men in the manner he (Mr. 
W. Williams) had stated. 

Mr. SPOONER fully agreed with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Birmingham 
that, according to the terms of his Mo- 
tion, “‘ an equitable adjustment of the in- 
come and property tax is essential to the 
interests of the country,’” but he could 
not concur in the declaration contained in 
the Resolution, that such an adjustment 
was particularly needed “as regards the 
rates of payment upon industrial and pro- 
fessional incomes compared with those 
derived from fixed property.’’ Unques- 
tionably great injustice and great inequality 
prevailed in the mode of assessing pro- 
fessional incomes, but was there no such 
inequality in the case of the possessor of 
landed property? A person possessing 
an estate of £1,000 a year paid income 
tax upon the whole of that amount, 
although he did not receive it, for any one 
acquainted with landed property knew that 
the charges upon it amounted to at least 
twenty per cent. If they took the case of 
a mortgaged estate, the mortgagor re- 
ceived the interest of the money he had 
lent without any deduction except for pro- 
perty tax, and had no county contributions 
to bear and no expenditure for repairs 
to meet. A person, also, who had money 
in the funds paid the property tax simply 
upon his receipts, and wa’ not subjected to 
any of those other deductions which pressed 
upon the landed proprietor. He (Mr. 
Spooner) could not, therefore, agree to 
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that portion of his hon. Friend’s Resolu- 
tion which declared that the inequality 
of taxation applied entirely to the com- 
mercial and industrial interests, as if 
landed proprietors had no reason to com- 
plain of such inequality. It must be re- 
membered, too, that landed proprietors 
had to pay the property tax of their 
tenants as well as their own, for when a 
man took a farm of course he calculated 
the payments to which he would be liable 
as an occupying tenant, and deducted cer- 
tain items from his calculation of the 
amount of rent he ought to pay. He (Mr. 
Spooner) regretted that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer did not exhibit any inclina- 
tion to consider whether the property tax 
might not be rendered more equal in its 
operation than it was at present. Com- 
pare, observed the hon. Gentleman, the 
difference between a gentleman possessing 
a landed property of £400 per annum, 
and a clergyman possessing a living of the 
same amount. In the former case the 
property is worth thirty years’ purchase— 
in the latter perhaps three, four, or five 
years, varying acccording to the age of 
the incumbent—yet these individuals are 
taxed to the same amount under the pre- 
sent law. To do justice they ought to 


deduct from the income of the clergyman 
such a sum as was sufficient to provide 
for his family when that income should 


cease. The former transmits his property 
to his family, while in the latter case the 
whole is gone. The hon. Member for 
Birmingham had very properly called the 
attention of the Chancelllor of the Exche- 
quer to the different modes of assessment 
adopted in various parts of the country. 
He (Mr. Spooner) might mention that 
some railway companies paid their servants 
a given sum of money for wages, agreeing 
at the same time to allow them a further 
sum for clothes, for travelling expenses, 
and for other purposes. In many of these 
eases the actual wages were below £100 
a year, but the allowances for clothing 
brought the income above that amount. 
In some instances the surveyors had held 
that persons in this position were liable to 
the tax, while in others persons so situated 
had been exempted; and he thought it 
most desirable that some definite rule 
should be adopted on the subject. The 
inquisitorial powers which were frequently 
exercised by the assessors occasioned loud 
complaints and great dissatisfaction. It 
not unfrequently happened that honest 
men were required to submit their books 
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known, as it sometimes did, that they had 
not made certain profits, their interests 
were very injuriously affected. He thought 
it would be well to allow persons, under 
such circumstances, to make a solemn de- 
claration that, after having allowed for all 
the deductions permitted by the Act of 
Parliament, their income did not exceed a 
certain amount; the deductions authorised 
to be made being clearly and specially laid 
down. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would consider whether it was 
not possible to make some change in the 
law in this respect. If the House went to 
a division, he (Mr. Spooner) would vote 
for the previous question. 

Mr. MACKIE said, he wished to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer that last year he 
had promised to relieve the Scotch land- 
lords from a grievance with respect to this 
tax which a deputation had pointed out to 
him. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must admit that the 
Scotch landowners had some claim to the 
consideration of Government. He had 
given their claim his attention, and when 
the proper period arrived it would be taken 
into account. It was not competent, how- 
ever, for him to propose a separate mea- 
sure, 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
desired to call the attention of the House 
to the inequitable operation of the tax upon 
property in the public funds. Long An- 
nuities, which expired in 1860, when it 
was assumed the income tax would ter- 
minate, were taxed the same as perpetual 
annuities, thus making them pay a tax of 
twenty per cent. This was nothing less 
than extortion and robbery, and could 
only be justified by the overwhelming ne- 
cessity of war. If the hon. Member for 
Birmingham wished his Resolution to be 
supported, he should extend it to all cases 
in which injustice was felt. Inequality 
pervaded all the schedules; and if there 
was one case of hardship greater than 
another, it was the one he had mentioned 
under Schedule C. 

Mr. MUNTZ, in reply, said, it was a 
mistake to suppose that his objections to 
the tax were confined to any one class of 
the community. He believed that all were 
robbed alike, and that the landowners had 
a claim for redress as well as professional 
men and traders. All he asked was that 
the House should express its opinion that 
an equitable adjustment of the income and 
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to inspection, and if it became publicly | property tax was essential to the interests 


| of the country. 


Whereupon Previous Question put, 


‘That that Question be now put.” 
The House divided: —Ayes, 63 ;Noes, 
194: Majority, 131. 


THE EXPENSES OF THE CHINESE WAR 
—QUESTION. 

Sir JAMES W. HOGG said, he hoped 
to be able to save the time of the House 
with reference to his Motion relative to the 
amount due to the East India Company 
from Her Majesty’s Government for the 


cost of the Chinese war, by asking the 


hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to state if the accounts had been 
gone into, and with what result? He 
hoped it would be such as to render it un- 


| necessary for him (Sir J. Hogg) to trouble 


the House on the question. 

Mr. WILSON said, a difference had 
existed between the East India Company 
and the Government as to the principle of 
settling the cost of the war. The Govern- 
ment had kept the accounts separate from 
those of the East India Company, and he 
was happy to say that between the two 
there was only a difference of little more 
than £200,000, and he hoped the House 
would consider that under the circum- 
stances, it was not worth while for the 
hon. Member to go on with the Motion. 

Sm JAMES W. HOGG said, that 
being the case, there being but a differ- 
ence of £200,000 on the claim of the 
East India Company of £800,000, he 
should not proceed with his Motion on the 
subject. 


CASE OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
HARNESS. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he would now beg to move for a copy of 
the correspondence which had taken place 
between the Clerk of the Ordnance and 
Lieutenant Colonel Harneés, respecting his 
removal from his military position. His 
object in making that Motion was not alone 
to procure the production of the correspon- 
dence in question, but also to bring under 
the consideration of the House the evil 
consequences resulting from the adoption 
of the new system of making the military 
departments of the Ordnance subservient 
to the civil. The House would remember 
that on a previous oceasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Clerk to the Ordnance, in 
answer to a question which he had put to 
him, stated that Lieutenant Colonel Har- 
ness had been removed from the position 
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of Deputy Inspector General of Fortifica- 
tions in consequence of a misunderstanding 
with him, and he went on to pay a high 
tribute to the professional abilities of that 
officer, and stated that he had been sent to 
Malta ; and he went on to add, in answer 
to the hon. and gallant Member for Port- 
arlington (Colonel Dunne) that he hoped 
that military etiquette would not interfere 
to prevent the best man taking the position 
for which he was adapted, In referring to 
the case of Lieutenant Colonel Harness as 
an exemplification of the disadvantages of 
the system he had just alluded to he might 
be allowed to observe, that although he 
had, for a long time, been well aware of the 
high reputation which Lieutenant Colonel 
Harness bore in his profession, yet he had 
never met him. Very soon after Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Harness had entered the ser- 
vice he had been taken away from the 
regular duties connected with his regiment 
and had been appointed commissioner of 
roads in Wales; the labours of which 
position he had discharged so efficiently 
that he had, after the lapse of a short time 
been made a commissioner of railways under 
the Board of Trade, He had afterwards 
occupied the situation of second master at 
the Mint, and having set the Mint to rights, 
had recommended to the Government the 


abolition of the office which he filled, as 
one of the changes expedient to be made 


in reducing the staff generally. He had 
then been appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of Publi¢ Works in Ireland, with a 
salary of £1,000 a year, which situation 
he continued to oceupy until his appoint- 
ment to the office of Deputy Inspector 
General of Fortifications. He had been 
selected for that laborious office out of the 
whole corps of engineers, at a salary of 
£600 per annum, and it appeared that in 
the discharge of the duties of his new 
position some correspondence had taken 
place between him and the Clerk of the 
Ordnance with reference to the appoint- 
ment to some minor situation under his 
direction. Lieutenant Colonel Harness 
had made a statement in writing to the 
right hon, Gentleman, in connection with 
the matter, and in that statement had 
used some phrase which he had been call- 
ed upon to withdraw. That phrase, it 
seemed, he had withdrawn, and the dispute 
he (Captain Vernon) believed had been 
made up between the parties. The Clerk 
of the Ordnance might, therefore, be said 
to have condoned the affair ; but, be that 
as it might, Lieutenant Colonel Harness 
had shortly afterwards been requested to 


Captain Leicester Vernon 
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send in his resignation. With that request 
the gallant officer had declined to comply, 
and he had thereupon been remoyed from 
his situation and sent out to command the 
Royal Engineers at Malta. The Govern- 
ment, in taking that course, had caused 
Lieutenant Colonel Harness to supersede a 
gallant officer perfectly competent to the 
discharge of the duties of commander of 
the Royal Engineers at Malta, and those 
changes had been the result of the neces. 
sity for consulting the convenience and 
comfort of the Clerk of the Ordnance by 
removing Lieutenant Colonel Harness from 
his position as Deputy Inspector General 
of Fortifications. It was in order that 
civil etiquette might be observed that mili- 
tary etiquette had been violated in super- 
seding the officer of Engineer at Malta, 
Those observations naturally led him to 
the more general question, that of making 
the military subservient to the civil depart- 
ment in the state. Under the present 
system of military organisation, the Clerk 
of the Ordnance might be regarded as 
Master General of the Ordnance, Indeed 
he possessed all the power and patronage 
of the latter functionary, without any of 
his responsibility. The existence of that 
state of things must lead to results the 
most disastrous, and, in his (Captain 
Vernon’s) opinion, nothing could be more 
productive of inconvenience than to set 
aside the ordinary channels of depart- 
mental communication. To the adoption 
of a contrary course might be attributed 
the removal of Lieutenant Colonel Harness 
from his former situation to supersede a 
brother officer, in contradiction to every 
rule of military etiquette. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
give directions, that there be laid before this 
House, a Copy of the Correspondence between 
the Clerk of the Ordnance and Lieutenant Colonel 
Harness, Deputy Inspector General of Fortifi- 
cations, respecting his removal from that military 
position.” 

“Mr. MONSELL said, in answer to the 
first part of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man’s statement, that he must beg to in- 
form him that there was no official corre- 
spondence that had passed between Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Harness and himself respecting 
the removal of that gentleman from his 
military position. Undoubtedly there had 
been some correspondence between them, 
but he should not be justified in producing 
it without Lieutenant Colonel Harness’s 
consent. With that consent he should not 
object to praduce it, though he thought it 
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was not altogether conducive to the well- 
working of the different departments of 
the Government that such correspondence 
should be laid on the table of the House, 
With regard to all that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman had stated as to the military 
ability of Lieutenant Colonel Harness he 
(Mr. Monsell) entirely coneurred. He (Mr. 
Monsell) had had the gratification of intro- 
ducing that gallant Officer to the post of 
Deputy Inspector General of Fortifications, 
He was not acquainted with anything that 
could affect the high character of Colonel 
Harness. He would retract no opinion 
which he had ever expressed in regard to 
his professional merits. Atthe same time 
he considered that his noble Friend Lord 
Panmure had exercised his just right in 
the course he had taken with regard to the 
removal of Lieutenant Colonel Harness to 
Malta. He had met SirJohn Burgoyne, who 
had expressed to him that there was not 
the slightest difficulty in removing Colonel 
Harness to Malta, As to the idea that 
seemed to be floating in the mind of the 
hon. and gallant Member that there was an 
intention to make the military departments 
entirely subservient to the civil, he could 
assure him that no such intention was en- 
tertained. The military Deputy Inspec- 
tors of Fortifications had to discharge their 
duties in obedience to the Commander in 


Chief and the Inspector General of Forti- 


fications, Everything with regard to plans 
and the site of fortifications was to be 
decided exclusively by military men, and 
afterwards to be submitted to the Govern- 
ment. The duty he had to discharge in 
the office which he had the honour to hold 
was one of a financial character; and cer- 
tainly nothing would be more contrary to 
all principle than that the military depart- 
ments of this country should be removed 
from all responsibility to the House of 
Commons. There was one observation of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman (Captain 
Vernon) which ought not to pass unno- 
ticed. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said that there appeared to be a desire on 
the part of Lord Panmure to interfere with 
the organisation of the gallant and distin- 
guished corps to which the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman himself belonged, and to 
supersede it by the formation of the Army 
Works Corps. He could assure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman that no such idea 
ever entered the mind, either of his noble 
Friend or himself. Both he and his noble 
Friend were fully alive to the merits of 
the body to which the hon, and gallant 
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Gentleman belonged. It was quite an 
error to imagine that there was any want 
of respect towards that corps, or any undue 
preference felt for the Army Works Corps, 
as the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
asserted on a previous occasion. But the 
formation of the latter body was actually 
forced upon the Government by the inju- 
dicious extent to which the corps of Sap- 
pers and Miners had been reduced. In 
the course of this year 1,140 men had been 
added to the corps of Sappers and Miners, 
and when he moved the Estimate he stated 
that that was done with a view to prevent 
the necessity of embodying an Army Works 
Corps, and he at the time expressed his 
opinion that it would be infinitely better if 
they had a sufficient number of Sappers 
and Miners to perform the siege operations 
at Sebastopol. Therefore there was not 
the slightest pretence for the hon. and 
gailant Gentleman to suppose that the 
Government wished to substitute for the 
Sappers and Miners any body of civilians. 
The hon. and gallant Member had also 
referred, on a previous occasion, as an il- 
lustration of the policy he attributed to 
him, to the course which he had thought 
it his duty to pursue in recommending Cap- 
tain Boxer to an appointment. He could 
only say that, if there was ever anything 
in which he felt proud in having done, it 
was in having placed so efficient an offi- 
cer in a position in which he was able 
to render essential services to his country. 
It was utterly impossible to overrate the 
value of the services which that distin- 
guished officer had rendered in enabling 
many important military operations to be 
carried out. He would only.repeat in con- 
clusion that he had no objeetion to the 
production of the correspondence which 
had taken place if Colonel Harness should 
desire it. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he thought the 
House had a right to be made acquainted 
with the grounds on which Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Harness had been removed from so im- 
portant an office as that of Deputy Inspector 
General of Fortifications. The matter 
was the more deserving of attention, as, 
in eonsequence of that removal, Lieute- 
nant Colonel Harness had been promoted 
to anew and high office at Malta, over the 
heads of three distinguished officers. Such 
a transaction ought to have been the sub- 
ject of an official correspondence, and the 
very fact that it was only recorded in a 
private letter showed, in his (Colonel 
Dunne’s) opinion, that the mode of ma- 
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naging business in the office of his right 
hon. Friend the Clerk of the Ordnance 
was not what it ought to be. He had 
himself invariably experienced the utmost 
courtesy and consideration from his right 
hon. Friend in the course of any commu- 
nications which had ever passed between 
them; but he could assure his right hon. 
Friend that some of his appointments 
created considerable dissatisfaction among 
the officers of the profession, and that 
many of those officers felt they were not 
treated as soldiers ought to be treated. 
The belief among them was that his right 
hon. Friend was led away by his excessive 
confidence in certain members of the pro- 
fession ; but he (Colonel Dunne) could not 
undertake to say how far that belief was 
well or ill founded. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he un- 
derstood his right hon. Friend the Clerk 
of the Ordnance to state that as no official 
correspondence had taken place none could 
be produced. The correspondence was 
private, and he therefore hoped the House 
would not agree to the Motion, as, if it 
were carried, the return to it would, he 
apprehended, be nil. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON: I 
do not wish to press the Motion. If the 


correspondence I want does not exist, of 


course I cannot have it. 

Mr. WISE said, he thought the Clerk 
of the Ordnance had stated that he was 
willing to produce the correspondence if 
Lieutenant Colonel Haines desired it. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
he regretted the existence of any clashing 
between the departments; such a state of 
things could not but be detrimental both 
to the country at large, and to the public 
service. With respect to what had oc- 
curred with regard to pointing out the 
merits of military officers, as far as their 
merits were concerned military officers 
were the best persons to discover those 
merits. Civil officers might receive and act 
too hastily on incorrect information, and 
make appointments exceedingly galling to 
military officers. He thought, therefore, 
that, for the good of the public, concessions 
should be made between the departments. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would now beg leave to introduce two 
Bills, upon the subject of Education in 
Scotland. The one was entitled a ‘Bill 
to regulate and make further provision 
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for Parochial Schools in Scotland,” and 
the other, a ‘Bill to make provision for 
Education within Burghs in Scotland,” 
A long contest upon the question had 
taken place last Session, but the time and 
labour of the House had, much to his 
regret, been thrown away. The Bill he 
had then introduced was supported by 
many hon. Members, Scotch as well as 
English; but, although it was successful 
in that House, it did not pass through the 
other House. He did not think it would 
be expedient to resume year after year the 
conflict of last Session, and therefore, al- 
though he was not prepared to surrender 
to any extent the general principles then 
affirmed by the House, he thought it 
would be desirable to endeavour, by di- 
viding that Bill and altering some of its 
details, to make some improvement in the 
present state of education in Scotland. 
He had heard with great satisfaction a 
remark from a right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Pakington), whom he did not now see in 
his place, that the question of education 
had ceased to be one in the category of 
party questions. He could not, however, 
but remember that, during the twenty-five 
or thirty divisions which had taken place 
last Session upon his Bill, it had been 
treated otherwise than as a party question, 
and he did not think the right hon. Baronet 
had voted with him upon any one of those 
divisions. He did not wish the other side 
of the House to support these Bills, or 
any portion of them, with which they 
could not agree, but he appealed to them, 
if the principle of the Bills were affirmed 
by the House in a clear and decided man- 
ner, not to wage a protracted contest upon 
every clause, but to discuss the details in 
the Committee, and give the measure in 
Committee a fair and candid considera- 
tion. The question divided itself into two 
branches. He proposed, as the titles of 
the Bills showed, first, to deal with 
parochial schools in Scotland, and second- 
ly, to make provision for education within 
burghs in Scotland. He would now en- 
deavour to explain the provisions of the 
two measures. In approaching the ques- 
tion of parochial schools, he would lay it 
down as a principle, that it was impossible 
longer to maintain the exclusive charactet 
of those parochial schools. The House of 
Commons had upon several occasions de- 
elared that principle, and it was impossible 
to deal with the question and to leave the 
exclusive tests in existence. He therefore 
met that obstacle at the outset, since he 
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must clear it out of his path, and the 
sooner that question was brought to an 
jssue the better. The tests were inde- 
fensible, and, except by a very few people, 
the principle was not maintained or de- 
fended by persons of any opinion. The 
Bill would abolish, and he trusted for ever, 
exclusive tests. In districts where the 
parochial schools were deserted it was im- 
possible to defend them. Anxious as he 
was, however, to clear away those ob- 
stacles, he did not propose to make greater 
changes in the parochial schools than were 
required. Where the master was appoint- 
ed by the minister and heritors, he pro- 
posed that the right of the Presbytery to 
initiate prosecutions against him should 
be abolished ; since the Presbytery, being 
judges, ought not to be prosecutors at the 
same time. In the next place, he pro- 
posed that in trials for moral delinquency 
the heritors and the minister might be the 
judges, and that either the inspectors of 
the district or the heritors might take up 
charges and suspend the master. If the 
master thought himself aggrieved, he might 
appeal to the sheriff of the county. The 
Bill, therefore, provided that the Presby- 
tery should not initiate proceedings against 
the master in the cases he had mentioned, 
but that it should be in the power of the 
heritors and the inspectors to entertain 
accusations against the master, and they 
might either suspend or dismiss him. He 
was not in favour of making the prosecu- 
tion of a schoolmaster for delinquency a 
great State matter, in which the Lord 
Advocate and the Procurator Fiscal should 
be called in. Such an arrangement would, 
he thought, exercise a prejudicial effect 
upon the school and its management. Let 
those who superintended the school come 
down and remove the schoolmaster if he 
was unfit to perform his duties. He did 
not propose to interfere with the right of 
examination of schoolmasters, except where 
the minister and the heritors chose a school- 
master not of the Established Church. In 
all those cases where the heritors and the 
minister thought that the schoolmasters 
ought not to be of the Established Church, 
there the right of examination of the Pres- 
bytery should be abolished. Of course, if 
the schoolmaster belonged to the Esta- 
blished Chureh, there would be no hard- 
ship in submitting him to the examination 
of the Presbytery. He proposed to make 
provision for the inspection of the schools 
by the Government inspector, and for the 
examination of the masters. He trusted 
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that, in clearing away the exclusive tests, 
Parliament would be opening the doors to 
a more liberal view of the whole subject. 
With regard to education in burghs, his 
proposals were simple. It was proposed 
to give the town councils of burghs the 
right to assess the property within the 
burgh for schools and education up 
to a certain amount. He did not pro- 
pose to lay the town councils under any 
restrictions, for he thought those bodies 
might safely be trusted with the power of 
administering the funds of the schools. 
He only proposed that where the town 
councils intended to avail themselves of 
the powers given by the Bill, the Reso- 
lution to that effect should be moved before 
the month of August in any year. The 
resolution would then be passed prior to 
the annual election of new members of the 
town council in October, and if those new 
members also adopted the resolution the 
Bill would take effect. He was certain 
the funds raised under the Bill would be 
by those bodies administered to the ad- 
vantage of the inhabitants of the burghs. 
Whatever might be the case in other quar- 
ters, there were no corporate bodies who 
had more at heart the instruction of the 
lower orders, or were better fitted to manage 
it, than the town councils of Scotland. He 
had omitted to mention in its proper place 
one part of the Parochial School Bill, which 
gave an increase of salaries to the school- 
masters and an increase of comforts with 
regard to their dwellings. In that he fol- 
lowed the views of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Perth (Mr. Stirling). He did 
not propose to take anything from Govern- 
ment resources—the necessary provision 
would be made by the landowners in the 
counties and by the ratepayers in the bo- 
roughs. But he would adopt the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Perthshire (Mr. Kinnaird), and impose 
on heritors such an increase of salary, as 
it was understood in the discussions upon 
the question last year they were all willing 
to pay. He might fairly tell the House 
that, when he proposed to sweep away 
the whole parochial system and found the 
basis of a great national system, he thought 
it perfectly fair the Government should 
bear a portion of the expense. But it would 
be unreasonable now to propose the same 
amount of Government assistance; and he 
was not without the hope that the absence 
of provisions of that kind would have the 
effect of making the Bill more popular. 
From Glasgow representations had been 
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made to his noble Friend at the head of 
the Government by some of the most in- 
fluential men there, the late Lord Provost, 
Messrs. Ballantyne and Watson, and two 
gentlemen at the head of the medical pro- 
fession, complaining that the means of 
education there were greatly inadequate. 
A rate there, limited to one penny in the 
pound, would be productive of the greatest 
possible advantage. Having glanced at 
the main features of the measure, he might 
now state that he did not mean to stop 
here; but he could not, without some de- 
gree of repugnance, launch into such a 
sea of discussion as that of last year. 
But if the two Bills were received favour- 
ably, if the question of tests raised by the 
first Bill were settled, he would then state 
to the House what he proposed as a more 
general measure of education. He might, 
however, take that opportunity of stating 
that, if they settled the parish schools on 
the footing of his Bill, he did not propose 
to interfere further in their management, 
and any general management would be 
substantially confined to new schools and 
borough schools. If they came under the 
general system, he proposed to have the 
nomination of inspectors, the survey by 
inspectors, and the reports to Parliament, 
as proposed last year. But since last year 


a very important alteration had taken place, 
because it had been proposed, and would, 
he presumed, be carried, to have a Minis- 
ter of Education responsible for the con- 


duct of that department. A great deal of 
discontent was excited against the Board 
of Education which he proposed last year. 
There were only three courses open — 
either to leave the local authorities without 
control, or to have the control in Edin- 
burgh, or to have the control in London. 
He thought the leaving the control in 
Edinburgh the best mode, but that was 
objected to; and, now that there would be 
a responsible Minister in that House, the 
difficulty of leaving the whole matter in 
the hands of the Council of Education 
would be removed. He should propose the 
Board of Inspectors as the central autho- 
rity, so far as there would be any central 
authority, subject to the superintendence 
of the Minister of Education. The in- 
spectors would report, in the first instance, 
to the Minister of Education what parishes 
required schools; opportunities would be 
afforded to the parishes to state any objec- 
tion ; the four inspectors would make sepa- 
rate inquiry, and, if they reported that 
schools were required, the schools would 
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be established. Before 1858 the inspec. 
tors would lay on the table of the Houses 
of Parliament a detailed statement of the 
state of education in Scotland and what 
new schools were required, and within six 
months afterwards an order would issue 
from the Council of Education where the 
schools should be established, with a rate 
to support them. He should also propose 
in that Bill that regulations be drawn u 
for the general management of the new 
schools, and that the Government money 
given for education should be given to 
such schools as should adopt those regula. 
tions. He would, therefore, now move, in 
the first place, for leave to introduce tho 
Parochial School Bill; and, in the second 
place, a Bill for Education within Scotch 
Burghs. With regard to the general mea- 
sure of education, as the discussion on 
the noble Lord’s (Lord J. Russell’s) Reso- 
lutions would come on immediately, when 
the whole of this great question would be 
considered, the House would think he had 
exercised a sound discretion in not includ- 
ing it in the present notice. He hoped 
that, having explained the course he pro- 
posed to follow, the House would assent to 
the introduction of the two smaller mea- 
sures, and so far aid in the suppression of 
ignorance and crime in Scotland. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he regretted to find, 
from the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate, that they were not 
sufficiently agreed in reference to that great 
question of education to enable them to 
adopt some really liberal and comprehen- 
sive system for its promotion. He could 
not help thinking that their differences 
upon the subject consisted more in words 
than in realities, and that if they would all 
think less about their polemical differences 
a large proportion of their difficulties would 
at once vanish. He believed that a very 
general feeling prevailed in Scotland last 
year that the House had attached too much 
importance to the memorials of clerical 
combatants. He hoped that all parties in 
the House would eventually unite in a spirit 
of conciliation to frame an educational 
measure for Scotland, which would reflect 
credit upon themselves as legislators and 
at the same time be of essential benefit to 
the country. He must confess, however, 
that although the present Bill fell short in 
his estimation of what was required, and 
might truly be considered illiberal and un- 
just to the great dissenting denomination, 
he could not object to the Bill in toto, be- 
cause he would not consent to throw away @ 
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measure that really contained the elements 
of good, because he himself aimed at some- 
thing better and higher. In his opinion the 
entire management of the parochial schools 
in Scotland ought to undergo a change, 
and, therefore, he certainly should be ex- 
tremely sorry to see that system extended 
over an indefinite period. Still he should 
be equally sorry to see a system which had 
worked well rashly interfered with; and 
if the question solved itself into the con- 
tinuance of an educational system con- 
nected exclusively with the Church of 
Scotland, or none at all, he should rather 
choose to bear the evils resulting from that 
exclusiveness than fly to others which 
Scotland happily knows nothing of. They 
were, however, asked to continue the pre- 
sent system for a limited period only, and 
he hoped that no hon. Gentleman, however 
fond of change, would be disposed to inter- 
pose difficulties in the way of so reasonable 
ameasure. Thecondition attached to this 
proposal was, that the test was to be abo- 
lished, and that persons should be eligible 
for masters although they might not be 
members of the Church of Scotland. That 
principle was already admitted in the case 
of the Universities, and had been recently 
sanctioned in various Acts of Parliament, 
and ‘as hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House had never pretended to up- 
hold the present system in all its integrity, 
he hoped they would accept the offer now 
made. The second Bill gave boroughs 
permissive powers to tax themselves, This 
was what so many of them asked during 
the discussions which took place last Ses- 
sion; and its introduction now met, in the 
opinion of many, but not in his, all the exi- 
gencies of the case. He was glad that his 
right hon. and learned Friend intended to 
introduce an inquiry by inspection into the 
condition of the schools, because he was 
sure that such a proceeding would be satis- 
factory to all parties, for it would show 
both Churchmen and Dissenters how far 
they were right or wrong, and would bring 
to light many facts which had been hitherto 
neglected and forgotten. One thing, was 
certain, namely, that it would prove the 
miserable inefficiency of a class of men, 
who took upon themselves the important 
office of public instructors of youth in the 
suburbs of large towns, and would reveal 
an amount of ignorance even in boasted 
Scotland that would astonish them. It 


would prove that the system of religious 
tuition, although the bone of contention, 
was really the same all over Scotland, and, 
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above all, would most materially strengthen 
the conclusion at which many had arrived, 
that eventually some sort of educational 
test should be required from young persons 
obtaining employment either in shops or 
factories, either as domestic servants, or 
as workers on a farm. On the whole, he 
hoped that his right hon. and learned 
Friend would persist in the moderate 
course which he was by this measure pur- 
suing, and that he would be met in a con- 
ciliatory spirit by hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House. 

Mr. BLACK said, that having been for 
a long time in connection with persons in 
Scotland who took the deepest interest in 
this question, he thought it his duty to state 
what they considered were the principles 
upon which a national system of education 
should be established. They thought that 
such a system ought not to be exclusive, 
but national— not denominational, but 
unsectarian. The parent was the per- 
son responsible for the education of his 
child, and especially for the religious 
instruction which it received. The paro- 
chial schools of Scotland possessed at one 
time great merit, and had undoubtedly 
done good service to the country; but they 
no longer satisfied the requirements of the 
age, and the enthusiasm with which some 
hon. Members occasionally alluded to them 
resembled the admiration which, forgetful 
of the change that time had made in their 
looks and constitution, we still delighted to 
bestow on those whom we had known in 
the days of their youth and beauty. When 
those schools were instituted, the popula- 
tion of Scotland was about 1,000,000; it 
was now nearly 3,000,000, and in the 
interim, dissent had so greatly increased, 
that the Established Church did not 
now comprise more than one-third of 
the population. Fully two-thirds of the 
people were now disqualified by the reli- 
gious test from the office of schoolmaster. 
Sectarianism was the bane of the educa- 
tional system in Scotland, and it would so 
continue until the test was abolished. He 
was for educating all the children of a dis- 
trict in the same school, where the children 
would sit on the same form, learn the same 
lessons, engage in the same games, and 
form friendships which, in after life, would 
smooth the asperities of sect and party. 
The greatest obstacle to an improved sys- 
tem of education was supposed to be that 
offered by the religious element ; but that 
difficulty, when it came to be manfully 
grappled with, would doubtless give way, 
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and be found to be nothing but an 
idle bugbear. He was strengthened in 
his belief by the fact that in the High 
School of Edinburgh at present there were 
teachers connected with the Presbyterian 
establishment, with the Free Church, and 
with the Episcopalian denomination ; and 
yet no one intending to send a son to that 
school ever dreamt of inquiring to what 
sect the masters belonged. The same 
thing would most probably happen in re- 
gard to the national schools when: they 
were once fairly set in motion. The 
opinion of the people of Scotland on the 
question of education had of late years 
been strongly in favour of obtaining the 
best teacher for a school, no matter what 
sect he belonged to; the only test they 
wished to retain was that of qualification 
for his office. It must also be recollected, 
that although a number of new schools 
had certainly been established, it did not 
necessarily follow that the amount of edu- 
cation was greater, because it unfortunately 
happened that, from sectarian asperity, the 
schools became rivals, not assistants, and, 
in point of fact, in many cases the esta- 
blishment of a new school in a particular 
locality had greatly injured the old one, 
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without doing itself any perceptible good ; 
so that, if a general system could be esta- | 


blished, and the existing schools could be | 
fairly apportioned over the whole country, 
not only would a general system of edu- 
cation be established without increased ex- 
pense, but the amount of education given | 
would, in all probability, be greatly in- 


creased and its quality improved. There 
was no occasion, in his opinion, for teach- 
ing sectarianism at schools, for such was 
the nature of the human mind, that dif- 
ferent opinions, especially on religious sub- 
jects, could not fail to be adopted after 
leaving school, but, by a general system of 
education, friendships would be formed, and 
a spirit of conciliation nurtured which would 
alleviate the bitterness of religious animosity 
and enable the educated man to enjoy his 
own convictions, while he extended a due 
measure of respect to the differing opinions 
of his neighbour. He fully admitted that, 
up to the present moment the religious, or 
rather sectarian, element had been the chief 
obstacle to the formation of a general sys- 
tem; but he believed that, if it could be 
once established, it would greatly conduce 
to the results which he had indicated. 
He was satisfied that no school could exist 
in Scotland from which religion was ex- 
cluded; and although the word religion 
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was not so much as mentioned in the 
statute, it would certainly form a part of 
the instruction in every school. He was 
sorry that his right hon. and learned 
Friend was unable to carry out an edu- 
cational system upon a more comprehen. 
sive scale, but he accepted the measure 
as a step in the right direction, for he 
thought, if they could get the test abolish. 
ed, it would open the way to greater im. 
provements, and be well worth the struggle 
they had made to effect the object. 

Mr. MACKIE said, he gave his most 
cordial approval to the measure which had 
been that night brought in, especially to 
that portion affecting burghs, and making 
the education compulsory there, for he 
was shocked to say that in the closes, 
alleys, and wynds of Glasgow alone there 
were no less than 15,000 children growing 
up in a deplorable state of ignorance and 
neglect. He disapproved of maintaining 
the present system of tests, because he was 
of opinion that the best men should be 
selected as teachers; but he wished it to 
be understood that he was of opinion that 
none should be chosen to instruct the youth 
of the country who were not firm believers 
in the broad truths of the Gospel. 

Sir ANDREW AGNEW said, the 
measure of the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate was being watched with 
the most intense anxiety by the entire 
population of Scotland; and though he 
should have wished to have seen it carrieda 
little further, he thought it could not fail of 
giving satisfaction, for it was a Bill which, 
if carried in its present shape, would emi- 
nently conduce to the maintenance of peace. 
The light in which the question of educa- 
tion should be considered was not whether 
the parish schools of Scotland had effect- 
ed much good, or whether they were of a 
sectarian character, but whether at present 
they possessed the confidence of the great 
body of the people. Now, it was notorious 
that parish schools, as at present consti- 
tuted, had not the confidence of the great 
majority of the population; but, the exist- 
ing test once got rid of, they would no 
doubt, speedily recover their pristine effi- 
ciency and popularity. The school main- 
tained by the Free Church did not really 
supplement the deficient educational ma- 
chinery of the establishment, for, being fre- 
quently situated almost side by side with the 
parochial schools, instead of oceupying lo- 
calities which they left vacant, they were 
mere rivals to them on their own ground. 
The repeal of the test would therefore do 
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great good if it put an end—as it was 
likely to do—to this unseemly state of 
things. The measure, so far from inflict- 
ing a heavy blow on the Presbyterian esta- 
blishment, would strengthen the position 
of that Church, by removing the discon- 
tent and jealous feeling with which it was 
at present regarded. The Government 
object being to enable all classes to par- 
take of the advantages afforded by parish 
schools, he thought a more moderate mea- 
sure than the present could not be con- 
ceived, and he hoped sincerely that it 
would not meet the fate of former mea- 
sures for the improvement of education in 
Scotland. He thought that no reasonable 
fear could be entertained by the Opposition 
that this was an attack on the Established 
Church of Scotland, and that it was only 
getting in the thin edge of the wedge, pre- 
paratory to an attack of a similar charac- 
ter in this country, because there was no- 
thing analogous in the influence of the 
two Churches upon education. The Church 
of England did not profess to have the 
control of education in this country, and 
the present measure could not in the re- 
motest degree affect its interests. He 
therefore entreated all parties to accept 
this very moderate measure, which he 
hoped would for ever put an end to all 
bitterness of feeling with relation to the 
most important question of education. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not 
mean to follow the example set by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite of discussing the me- 
rits of a Bill the provisions of which were 
not before them; but he was glad that 
the right hon. and Jearned Lord had fol- 
lowed the advice given him by Gentlemen 
on his (the Opposition) side of the House 
last Session, namely, to leave these parish 
schools in pretty much the same position 
as they were at present. Of course they 
all wished to improve the social status of 
the teacher; but other matters, such as 
those relating to the management, had 
better be left alone. He had told the 
right hon. and learned Lord, over and 
over again, that religious instruction must 
be given in the parish schools, and, of 
course, there might be some examination 
by inspectors. He trusted, however, that 
no compulsory powers would be placed in 
their hands, and that the entire manage- 
ment of the schools should rest, as at pre- 
sent, with those from whom they derived 
their chief support. Further than this he 
declined to enter into the consideration of 
the measure in its present stage. 
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Mr. STIRLING said, he thought hon. 
Members might thank the Gentlemen on 
his side of the House for any improvement 
in this measure upon that of last Session. 
Discussions on subjects like this, which in- 
volved a great many social questions, were 
not very likely to moderate men’s opinions, 
and therefore the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate was the more to be com- 
mended for the moderation he had dis- 
played on the present occasion. Last year 
an hon. Friend of his, the Member for 
Elginshire (Mr. C. Bruce), had moved, on 
going into Committee, that the Bill should 
be divided into two parts; but the Lord 
Advocate had done more, he had divided 
the Bill of last Session into three separate 
Bills, the third of which was, perhaps, the 
most shadowy, because they were told it was 
not to be considered till after the House had 
affirmed or rejected the principle of this. 
Undoubtedly he thought that were it not 
for the existence of religious differences, 
the question of Scotch education might 
be settled either in a Committee-room up- 
stairs, or at the offices of the Committee 
of Council on Education. He fully ad- 
mitted that in burghs it was justifiable to 
establish schools without the superintend- 
ence of the Church of Scotland; but with 
respect to the rural districts the case was 
entirely different, because in them the 
Church of Scotland was the sole author of 
a system of education. They had heard 
a great deal of the necessity of education 
in Scotland, and he should be the last 
person to deny the existence of the want ; 
but he was of opinion that the particular 
schools which ought to be extended were 
reformatories rather than any other, and 
for that opinion he had the very highest 
authority. He would refer the House to 
the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
upon Education, in which every one of the 
Inspectors that spoke for Scotland, spoke 
with the greatest respect of the present 
system and machinery, and not one com- 
plaint was made that it was defective. 
He considered that the existing system of 
education in Scotland was in a very satis- 
factory state. 

Leave given; Bills ordered to be brought 
in by the Lorp Apvocate, Sir GrorcE 
Grey, and Viscount Duncan, 


LOCAL CHARGES UPON SHIPPING. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Lowe be a Member of the 
Select Committee on Local Charges upon 
Shipping.” 
Z 
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Mr. VINCENT SCULLY objected to 
the appointment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, with the view of calling attention to 
the habitual exclusion of Members for 
Irish constituencies from public positions 
calculated to give them their due weight 
in the House, and enable them to protect 
the local interests of Ireland. This 
was not the first time that he had veen 
obliged, from a sense of duty, to com- 
plain of the exclusion of Irish Members 
from important Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, and other public positions, both in 
and out of the House. He did not assert 
that his countrymen had been made the 
objects of intentional slight in the present 
instance, but it was curious that so many 
similar oversights of them had already oc- 
curred accidentally on purpose. The pro- 
posed exclusion of all Members for Irish 
constituencies from this important Com- 
mittee was perhaps another of those pre- 
meditated accidents to which he had di- 
rected attention on former occasions. In 
the course of last Session, the Solicitor 
General for England had proposed to con- 
stitute his Select Committee upon the 
Leases and Sales of Settled Estates Bill 
exclusively of English Members; but upon 
his attention having been called, by a Mo- 


tion similar to the present, to the fact that 
the measure embraced Ireland as well as 
England—a circumstance of which he did 
not seem to have been aware—he most 
properly yielded at once, and added five 
Irish representatives to the eight or nine 
English Members whom he had previously 


proposed to nominate. Therefore, he (Mr. 
Scully) did not then call further attention 
to the general subject, but on the last day 
of the Session gave notice that early in 
the present Session he would move a sub- 
stantive Motion regarding it. It was now 
with much reluctance he availed himself 
of the present opportunity to raise a dis- 
cussion. Here was a proposition to nomi- 
nate a Select Committee to consider the 
Local Charges upon Shipping, and, al- 
though among the fifteen names on the 
list he observed those of some Scotch 
Members, he could not discover the name 
of a single Gentleman who represented any 
of the ports of Ireland. One would really 
suppose, on reading the names of. this 
model Committee, that the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade was ignorant of the 
\ geographical position of Ireland. Did the 
right hon. Gentleman imagine that it was 
‘ome province in the centre of India, or 

at the people were a species of Austra- 
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lian kangaroos? Not many weeks ago 
there was an announcement in the news. 
papers—the right hon. Gentleman could 
inform the House whether it was correct 
or not—that he was on a visit at Newtown 
Anner, near Clonmel, the seat of hig 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty ; 
and, unless he had dropped down upon 
that hospitable mansion from the clouds, 
he must have entered Ireland by one of its 
numerous ports. At all events, his Friend 
the Secretary could have informed him 
that Ireland possessed some of the most 
noble harbours in the world, presenting a 
remarkable contrast to the famous bo- 
rough of Kidderminster, which, perhaps, 
could boast of nothing finer than the 
wretched river Stour, or some miserable 
canal bearing a bumboat on its slimy and 
sluggish bosom. The county Cork, which 
he represented, contained at least half a 
dozen seaports, each of which would bear 
a favourable comparison with the inland 
port of Kidderminster. The proposal to 
exclude Irish Members from the Commit- 
tee on the Local Charges upon Shipping 
was one of the most impudent—he used 
the word in a Parliamentary sense—eyer 
submitted to that House ; but similar pro- 
positions had been made before, and it 
would be unfair to blame the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade more than his 
colleagues.. That very evening a Cabinet 
Minister—the Home Secretary——had no- 
minated a Select Committee on transpor- 
tation, on which there was only one Irish 
Member—namely, his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick City 
(Serjeant O’Brien), who, perhaps, in the 
present relative condition of crime in Ire- 
land, sufficiently represented the propor- 
tion of persons liable to be banished from 
that country. With regard to the Commit- 
tee now under consideration, the right hon. 
Member could offer no excuse for the exclu- 
sion of the representatives of Irish consti- 
tuencies, except to say he had quite forgot- 
ten them,and so add insult to injury. That 
right hon. Gentleman would not venture to 
assert that it was impossible to find among 
the Irish Members on either side of the 
House any Gentlemen who, from their 
mercantile knowledge and their acquaint- 
ance with shipping, could render valuable 
assistance to the Committee. What ob- 
jection could he have to the two Members 
for Cork (Mr. Fagan and Mr, Beamish), 
a city which possessed the finest harbour 
in the three kingdoms—both persons of 
great mercantile experience, and in every 
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respect qualified to take part in such an 
inquiry? The same observation applied 
to one of the Members for Limerick (Mr. 
Russell), who had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with commerce ; and to the Member 
for Newry (Mr. Kirk), who was well 
known to be a shrewd, hard-headed Gen- 
tleman. On the opposite side of the 
House were the Members for Waterford, 
Drogheda, and Dublin (Mr. Meagher, Mr. 
M‘Cann, and Mr. Vance), than whom it 
would be difficult to select Gentlemen 
better fitted to represent Irish interests in 
such a Committee, or more entitled to ex- 
press an opinion on any question affecting 
the commerce of the country. Irish Mem- 
bers were sometimes put upon irksome 
Committees upon which English Members. 
were unwilling to act, and then, when 
they complained, they were reminded of 
the story of the drummer, and were told 
that “hit high or hit low” they were 
never satisfied. He presumed this was a 
specimen of low hitting. He was quite 
sure he could supply a better Committee 
from the Irish Members alone; but sup- 
pose—if it were possible to suppose such 
a contingency—that an Irishman occupied 
the position held by the hon. Member for 
Kidderminster, and proposed to the House 
to appoint a Committee consisting ex- 
clusively of Irish Members, how great 
would be the outery raised against sueh a 
proceeding. He did not confine his com- 
laint, as to the habitual exclusion of 
i to mere Parliamentary Commit- 
tees, which, after all, were not so import- 
ant as other public positions, such as Cabi- 
net offices, to which they were seldom or 
never admitted. He now distinctly chal- 
lenged the right hon. Member to justify 
or excuse the course he had taken in pro- 
posing to exclude all Irish Members from 
this Committee. 

Toe CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could assure the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the House that the 
Government fully recognised the insular 
position of Ireland, and did not deny the 
existence on its coast of numerous ports 
and harbours which had important inter- 
ests that deserved the consideration of the 
House. He could also assure the hon. 
Gentleman that there was on the part of 
the Government no disposition to treat the 
Irish Members with any want of considera- 
tion or respect. The hon, and learned 
Member was doubtless aware that Ireland, 
although indireetly interested in this in- 
quiry, had directly but an extremely limit- 
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ed pecuniary interest in its result. Offers 
had, however, been made to two Irish 
Members, the hon. Members for Belfast 
and Kerry, but they had both declined to 
sit on the Committee. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had complained that on 
the Transportation Committee there was 
but one Irish Member. He (the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer) might remind the 
hon, and learned Gentleman and the House 
that upon that Committee were Mr, Ser- 
jeant O’Brien and Mr. J. Greene, and also 
Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, who, although 
he did not represent an Irish constituency, 
was connected with Ireland by property. 
It seemed to him, therefore, that on that 
Committee Ireland was very fairly repre- 
sented. He thought that Gentlemen on 
both sides of the House would agree with 
him that no discussions were less agreeable 
than debates as to the comparative merits 
of different Members of that House; and 
he should, therefore, propose, in regard to 
this Committee, that the number of Mem- 
bers should be increased from fifteen to 
seventeen, and that the names of the hon. 
Members for the city of Dublin and for 
Newry should be added to those which had 
been already proposed. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he was very sorry 
that the hon. and learned Member for Cork 
(Mr. V. Scully) should have revived a feel- 
ing in regard to the position of Irish Mem- 
bers of that House which he had hoped 
had been extinct. He was quite sure that 
in this instance there had, on the part of 
the Government, been no intention to treat 
them with any want of respect ; and, hay- 
ing had some knowledge of the original 
scheme of the Committee, he could bear 
testimony to the truth of the statement 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that the 
claims of Ireland were reeognised by the 
offers made to two distinguished Members 
of the House. He was aware that the 
hon. and learned Member for Belfast (Mr. 
Cairns) had been invited to become a Mem- 
ber of it. He much regretted that the 
hon, and learned Gentleman did not find it 
consistent with his other engagements to 
accept the invitatton. He would not op- 
pose the proposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to increase the Committee, 
as it was made in a conciliatory spirit to 
obviate any objection, but he thought a 
Committee of seventeen Members was too 
numerous. It would be better, in his 
opinion, to diminish rather than to increase 
the number. He would not have felt it 
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his duty to take any part in the discussion, 
but for the extraordinary character of the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork, who had most unnecessarily 
sought to revive a feeling which he hoped 
had long since died away in the House. 
Even if there was any foundation in fact 
for his statements, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to have refrained, but 
they were not founded on fact. He (Mr. 
Disraeli) denied that Irishmen, or Members 
for Irish constituencies, were habitually 
and systematically prevented from obtain- 
ing high places in the administration of 
the affairs of this country, or were ex- 
cluded from enjoying the favour of the 
Sovereign or the sympathy of Her sub- 
jects. They were not the class of men 
least fortunate in that respect. On the 
contrary, he believed he could show that 
Irishmen had been of late years, pecu- 
liarly fortunate—more so than English- 
men—in attaining eminent positions in 
the State. Nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than the attack made by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, more espe- 
cially with reference to the particular office 
held by the right hon. Gentleman whose 
name stood first on the list of the Com- 
mittee. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had sneered at the idea of an Irishman 
holding that office. When he (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) entered Parliament, that office was 
held by an Irishman. The then Vice Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was Mr. 
Sheil, an Irishman, a brilliant orator, and 
an eminent professor of those extreme 
opinions which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had not yet entirely repudiated. It 
was much to be regretted that, after such 
a long interval, any Member represent- 
ing an Irish constituency should take 
such an opportunity of embittering the 
feelings of the House and country on the 
plea that the position of Irishmen was not 
properly recognised, and that they had not 
opportunities of gaining the position which 
. was the ambition of all Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
ad fixed on the office of the Vice Presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade, but many 
could recollect when it was filled by an 
Trishman, which was a sufficient answer to 
the allegation of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. All must regret that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman should have unne- 
cessarily revived a source of bitter feeling, 
but it was clear that nothing could be more 
unfortunate for him than the instance he had 
orought forward to illustrate his position. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Mr. WATSON said, he was quite of 
opinion that Ireland ought to be repre- 
sented in the Committee; but he had 
great objections to its constitution and its 
appointment. Looking at its objects, the 
number of fifteen, as originally intended, 
was, in his opinion, too large, and it was 
now to be augmented to seventeen. What 
would be the subjects of its inquiries ? 
The title of different corporations to their 
dues upon shipping. There would be 
serious questions of law whether there 
could be property in those dues—which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade denied ; and 
whether the corporations in question had 
such property; and, if so, whether it could 
be confiscated without compensation. Those 
were grave questions, and they were to be 
considered by a purely partisan Committee. 
It was extraordinary that not a single im- 
partial or unpledged Member was to be 
appointed upon it. There were not less 
than five Gentlemen now, or lately, Presi- 
dents or Vice Presidents of the Board of 
Trade to be upon it. Then there were 
two lawyers and several Members for mer- 
cantile towns known to entertain particular 
opinions upon the subject one way, and 
others known to have opposite opinions 
upon it. All were biassed and interested 
one way or the other, and what effect could 
the Report of a Committee have consisting 
of seventeen partisans—nine one way and 
eight the other? There was not a single 
unpledged vote on the Committee, and he 
would undertake to write their Report be- 
forehand, and to point out how each Mem- 
ber would vote on every question which 
might arise. The Report of such a Com- 
mittee would have no possible effect with 
the country or with the House, and even 
for the collection of evidence it was com- 
pletely valueless. He would suggest that 
a Committee of seven should be nominated 
impartially from both sides of the House, 
and that there should be, as in the old 
Election Committees, two nominees—one 
for the Board of Trade, and one to repre- 
sent the great commercial ports. That 
would be a judicial body, and its opinion 
would command universal respect. The 
subject had become of much greater im- 
portance than it was at the commencement 
of the Session, when the Government Bill 
was introduced. There were few corpora- 
tions in the country which did not possess 
tolls of some sort or other, and they were 
all alarmed at the commencement of a sys- 
tem of confiscation the end of which they 
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could not foresee. The idea which seemed 
to have been taken up by the Board of Trade 
upon the subject rendered this alarm very 
natural, and it would be unwise to appoint 
a Committee whose Report could have no 
weight with the country. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he would mention, 
as an illustration of the manner in which 
Committees were nominated, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
recently placed his (Mr. Scott’s) name on 
a Committee after he had distinctly assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that he should 
not serve on it. 

Mr. JOHN MACGREGOR said, he 
regretted that the Bill which had been 
introduced had been so suddenly thrown 
up. When he was at the Board of Trade, 
no Bill was ever prepared by that Board 
that did not pass. He did not say that 
because he was the author of the Bills. 
He thought that, as a general rule, Irish 
Members, when placed in positions in which 
they could be of use, performed their duties 
remarkably well; he considered that the 
ease of Mr. Sheil was rather an unfortu- 
nate illustration, as that gentleman, al- 
though of great ability and of great 
oratorical power, himself admitted that 
when at the Board of Trade he always 


felt miserable, and, in fact, never signed 


his name to a single Bill. He would 
recommend the Government to abandon 
the Committee, and form one in which the 
seaports were fairly represented. As to 
the Bill itself, which was to form the sub- 
ject of inquiry, it was an attempt at con- 
fiscation, unprecedented by anything but 
the spoliation of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he could not 
understand what the hon. Member meant 
by confiscation, when the legality of those 
local charges was denied. But he wanted 
to know how it happened that of the seven- 
teen Members to be placed on the Commit- 
tee, there was only one who had any con- 
nection either with South Lancashire or 
the manufacturing towns of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Those were the 
places that paid the bulk of those local 
charges ; and yet, with the single excep- 
tion he had referred to, there was not one 
of them represented in the Committee. 
On the other hand, the parties interested 
in continuing the tax were amply repre- 
sented, and he asked whether that was 
fair ; but, whether it was or not, it was 
quite sufficient to silence those who said 
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the Committee would be ivimical to the 
interest of the seaport towns. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he 
thought that the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston) was quite desirous to do justice 
in the appointment of the Committee ; but, 
at the same time, it was perfectly clear that 
there was a decided majority in favour of 
the Bill upon any question that might arise. 
He also agreed that it would be better to 
withdraw the Committee and appoint a 
new one. He was glad, however, that the 
discussion had been taken upon the first 
name, which was that of the Vice President 
of the Board of Trade, because no one in 
the House could object to his sitting on the 
Committee, and therefore everything like 
personality was avoided. The right hon. 
Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) was the 
author of the original Committee, and 
might be said to have laid the egg—the 
right hon. Member the President of the 
Poor Law Board (Mr. Bouverie) was the 
hen who brooded over it, while the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Vice President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Lowe) might 
be said to have hatched it. All three Gen- 
tlemen were Members of the Committee. 
He thought a proper constitution of the 
Committee would be to take Members from 
either side of the House, who would be in 
a position to act fairly between all parties 
interested. He hoped the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would consider 
the matter, so that a Committee might be 
appointed which would fairly represent the 
interests of all parties, and be in a position 
to make a Report satisfactory both to that 
House and to the country at large. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
from what had just fallen from his right 
hon. Friend, there seemed to be a mis- 
conception of the objects and nature of 
the Committee to be appointed. His right 
hon. Friend talked of this being a judicial 
Committee ; but he (Lord Palmerston) 
never understood that to that Committee 
was to be referred the question of deciding 
whether the measure which had been pro- 
posed on shipping dues was or was not to 
be adopted by the House. The history of 
the matter was this :—When the Bill came 
on to be discussed, different Members got 
up and stated cases of hardship with re- 
spect to particular localities, which they 
said had not been sufficiently understood 
by the House or explained to the Com- 
mission ; and what was proposed was, that 
whereas it was impossible to enter into 
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those details in debate in the House, a 
Committee should be appointed, not for 
the purpose of suggesting to the House 
whether or not the measure should be 
carried into law, but of inquiring into the 
circumstances of those particular towns, 
of reporting the facts, and thereby enabling 
the House to judge afterwards more ac- 
curately as to the merits of the measure 
proposed. For that purpose, he thought 
that the Committee, as now constituted, was 
well adapted to perform its duties. Un- 
doubtedly that which had passed that 
evening showed that it was not a very easy 
or light matter to satisfy the House in 
regard to the appointment of Committees, 
because the number of conflicting recom- 
mendations rendered it impossible to satisfy 
everybody. The right hon. Member for 
Buckinyhamshire (Mr. Disraeli) laid down 
the rule, which was a very sound one, that 
a numerous Committee was not a good in- 
strument to perform the duties assigned to 
it. The right hon. Member said that, gene- 
rally speaking, fifteen Members on a Com- 
mittee were better than a larger number, 
but on the present occasion, he (Viscount 
Palmerston) thought that his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
shown good grounds for extending the num- 
ber to seventeen. Well, one hon. Member 
said that a greater number of lawyers should 
be added to the Committee; another that 
there should be an infusion of Irish Mem- 
bers ; and another maintained that there was 
not a sufficient number of Members repre- 
senting manufacturing districts on the Com- 
mittee. Now, if all those various demands 
were to be satisfied, the Committee must 
be increased to twice or three times the 
number of seventeen Members. The hon. 
and learned Member for Hull (Mr. Watson) 
complained that the Committee was im- 
properly constituted, inasmuch as it con- 
tained partisans on one and on the other 
side of the question. With all deference 
to the hon. and learned Member, that was 
precisely the sort of Committee fitted to 
perform efficiently the duties for which it 
was appointed, by accurately examining 
and probing to the bottom the case brought 
before it by collecting in their Report a 
mass of evidence which would enable the 


House to judge properly with regard to 


the question. Therefore he strongly re- 
commended the House to adopt the Com- 
mittee as now proposed with the augmenta- 
tion recommended by his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and he 


Viscount Palmerston 
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thought that it would be found that the 
Committee so constituted would be an 
efficient instrument for procuring the de. 
sired evidence, and laying before the House, 
not opinions to guide its decision, but in. 
formation as to facts to enable the House 
to form its own judgment on a matter of 
great importance and interest. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he fully concurred 
in every word which had fallen’from the 
hon. and learned Member for Hull (Mr, 
Watson) and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring); 
but, on the other hand, he could not find 
words to express his surprise at the doctrine 
just laid down by the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government. He (Lord Hotham) had 
sat in the House of Commons fora number of 
years, and he believed the noble Lord had 
been a Member of it for nearly half a cen- 
tury; but he ventured to say that, until that 
evening, a Minister of the Crown had never 
recommended the appointment of a partisan 
Committee. A Committee constituted as 
the noble Lord suggested onght not to be 
authorised to send for ‘persons, papers, 
and records,” but, prohibited from sending 
for anything, should be required to Report 
** forthwith.” The Committee, as at pre- 
sent constituted, would be as well able to 
report in forty-eight hours as if they sat 
for three years. His own name had been 
placed on the Committee, he presumed, 
because the locality with which he was 
connected was likely to be affected by the 
Bill. Thus circumstanced he had no alter- 
native but to serve, and do his duty to 
the best of his ability. But were his 
situation different, no consideration on 
earth should induce him to serve; for a 
Committee so constituted to inquire was a 
perfect absurdity; and, if such a tribunal 
was to be described, it could only be de- 
scribed in the language of the late Lord 
Denman as ‘‘a mockery, a delusion, and 
a snare.” 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that when 
there were great complaints about the 
composition of a Committee from both 
sides and different sections of the House, 
that was rather a proof to him that the 
Committee was probably a fair one, nobody 
being satisfied that he would have entirely 
his own way in it. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Hadfield) was not satisfied, 
neither were the hon. Members for the 
seaport towns. He, for one, must express 
some dissatisfaction himself that the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth (Mr. Lindsay), 
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who had paid great attention to this ques- 
_ tion, was not placed on the Committee ; 
but he wanted to know on what it was 
assumed that the Gentlemen named would 
keep their minds impervious to all the 
evidence produced before them, and would 
insist on reporting according to certain 
preconceived opinions? He believed that 
if a number of Gentlemen assembled in a 
Committee room they would not make 
Reports in direct opposition to the evidence 
brought before them ; and he also thought 
that one active Member in the Committee 
was as capable of eliciting all the necessary 
information on any public question as half 
a dozen. The Committee would have to 
inquire into a great number of different 
cases, resting on totally different grounds, 
and he did not believe that it could be pre- 
dicted which way the Members would vote 
on any one particular case. He was of 
opinion that the proposed Committee was 
as fair a one as could be appointed, though 
he regretted the absence from it of the hon. 
Member for Tynemouth. After all, the 


House would be guided by the evidence; 
and if it found that the Report of the 
Committee was not justified by the evi- 
dence, the House would not be guided by 
the Report. 


He therefore hoped that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would stand by the proposed Committee. 

Mr. VANCE said, he could assure the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
that there were several ports in Ireland 
that paid local dues. He rose, however, 
principally to say that having been pro- 
posed as a Member of the Committee he 
should accept the nomination under the 
peculiar cireumstances, though at a con- 
siderable personal sacrifice and detriment 
to his avocations. But he had an objec- 
tion to make to the appointment of the 
hon. Member for Newry (Mr. Kirk). He 
was quite willing to testify to the general 
intelligence of the hon. Member ; still he 
was already acting upon two other Com- 
mittees, and therefore it was impossible to 
expect he could adequately discharge his 
duty upon a third. He thought that one 
of the Members for the City of Cork, or the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), 
who took a great interest in everything 
that concerned that eity, might with ad- 
vantage be substituted for the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Newry. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he could not at 
all a with the right hon. Member for 
Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) that, because 
@ general feeling of dissatisfaction was 
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expressed against the constitution of a 
Committee, therefore it was likely to prove 
an efficient and impartial one. He cer- 
tainly should have rejoiced if the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
answered the appeal made to him by eon- 
senting to reconsider the constitution of the 
Committee. He (Mr. Horsfall) represented 
a large constituency, that was more deeply 
interested in the question than any other 
constituency in the kingdom. On that 
account he was most anxious that the 
Committee should be fairly eonstituted, 
and although the noble Lord had told 
them that there would be nothing of a 
judicial character attaching to the Com- 
mittee, nevertheless it must make a Report 
to the House, with a view of enabling it to 
form a judgment, and in that sense the 
Committee must be considered a judicial 
one. He was very unwilling to submit an 
Amendment upon the Motion before them, 
but unless the noble Lord would consent 
to postpone the nomination of the Com- 
mittee for a week, with a view to its recon- 
struction, he should move the adjournment 
of the debate until that day week. 

Mr. FRANCIS SCULLY seconded 
the Amendment, upon the grounds that 
no Irishman had been named on the Com- 
mittee, and the Report of such a Com- 
mittee could not recommend itself to the 
confidence of the House or the country. 
Indeed, several hon. Gentlemen nominated 
on the Committee had been heard to de- 
clare that they could have no confidence 
in its Report—an announcement on the 
part of Members so placed which, within 
his (Mr. F. Scully’s) experience, he must 
declare to be perfectly unparalleled. He 
thought, therefore, it would be impolitic 
on the part of the Government to perse- 
vere with the Committee as at present 
constituted. He thought it would have 
been more becoming in the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire, if he had abstained from indulging 
in his sareastic remarks upon the observa- 
tions of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork. He could tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that Ireland was very much in- 
terested in this question. There were 
very large mercantile and manufacturing 
interests in that country which were wholly 
unrepresented on this Committee; in- 
terests which his hon. Friend (Mr. V. 
Scully) might well be justified in defend- 
ing. It also appeared that no manufac- 
turer was put on this Committee, a very 
important fact, when it was considered 
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that the Bill in question affected their) been, not that the opinions of the Com. 
Interests so deeply. He felt that this’ mittee were one-sided, but that it con. 
Committee ought to be composed of Mem- | tained Members holding the most opposite 
bers fairly representing the great manu- | opinions. What his noble Friend had really 
facturing and commercial interests of the | said was, that there was a positive advan. 
United Kingdom, and that Ireland should tage in constituting the Committee of such 
have its proper representation upon it. | diversified elements. And when the noble 
Allusion had been made by the right hon. | Lord opposite told them that the Com- 
Gentleman and the hon. Member for, mittee did not contain a single Member 
Glasgow (Mr. MacGregor) to a relation of who was not thoroughly pledged to a par- 
his, the late Mr. Sheil—though in very ticular view of the question, and was un- 
creditable terms. Now, it appeared from | able to exercise an independent judgment, 
the statement of the hon. Member for|he (Mr. Labouchere) must beg entirely 
Glasgow, who was in office along with to differ from that description of the Com- 
Mr. Sheil, that while Mr. Sheil was Vice | mittee. In the first place, it should be 
President of the Board of Trade he never observed that the Committee was composed 
signed his name to an official document, | of Members of great weight and character, 
or had it in his power to do any act bene-| and was emphatically what, in the lan- 
ficial to the country. This he(Mr. Scully) | guage of the House, was termed a “ strong 
considered a most important circumstance, ,Committee;’’ and he thought the Mem. 
and a great loss that such abilities as he | bers of it were extremely unlikely to sacri- 
was acknowledged to possess should have) fice their character and intelligence by 
been thrown away in so subordinate a po- | subscribing to a merely partisan Report. 
sition. He could only say that had Mr. /| Besides, there were many Gentlemen on 


Sheil not been an Irishman and a Roman 
Catholic he firmly believed that his talents 
would have raised him to the position of 


the Committee who had never expressed 
an opinion upon the subject; indeed, he 
was not aware what were the opinions of 


Cabinet Minister. With these few obser-| certain amongthem. The noble Lord him- 
self (Lord Hotham), for instance, repre- 
senting as he did partly a mercantile and 
partly a consuming constituency, could 
that there were no discussions of a more | not be considered to be in a state of mind 
disagreeable character than those which | that would prevent his exercising an un- 
encouraged the canvassing of the names of biassed judgment when he came to report 
particular Members of that House, and upon the subject; and what he said of 
treating their peculiar fitness for a par- him might be said also of other hon. Mem- 
ticular purpose. If, however, anything| bers. He, therefore, thought that no 
could add to the disagrecability, it was the | case had been made out for constituting 
introduction of extraneous topics not of| the Committee upon a different principle 
the most conciliatory kind. He should | from that followed by his right hon. Friend 
endeavour to confine himself to the ques-| the Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
tion exactly before the House—namely, | who, to his knowledge, had done all in his 
the composition of the Committee. The) power to form a fair and impartial Com- 
noble Lord the Member for the East! mittee. Reference had been made in the 
Riding (Lord Hotham) stated, in reference | course of the discussion to a friend of his, 
to what fell from the First Minister of the | now no more, who, while he lived, was a 
Crown, that it was the first time he had! great ornament to that House and the 
ever heard-of the advantage of constituting | country—he meant the late Mr. Sheil. 
a ‘partisan Committee’’ of the House of It had been stated that Mr. Sheil, having 
Commons. Now what he (Mr. Labouchere) | been placed at the Board of Trade, was 
understood by a ‘‘ partisan Committee’’ | thus entirely thrown away, as not possess- 
was a Committee whose Members were all | ing those qualifications that would have 
on one side. He would admit that a Com- | enabled him usefully to have served the 
mittee so constituted would be constituted Crown and the public in that department. 
upon erroneous principles; and he should Now, he would not pretend to say that a 
be surprised if any one with even much | gentleman of the brilliant abilities of Mr. 
less experience than that of his noble; Sheil might not have been placed in a 
Friend should proceed upon such a prin-| situation more befitting his capacity than 
ciple. But the accusation heard on all! a subordifate office at the Board of Trade: 
sides in the course of the evening had and no doubt, if his valuable life had 

Mr, Francis Scully 


vations he begged to second the Amend- 
ment. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
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been spared, he would infallibly have ar- 
rived at such a situation. Still, having 
been his colleague at the Board of Trade 
for several years, he begged to say that 
upon all occasions he had found him most 
anxious to render service to the public, 
and that while connected with the depart- 
ment he did render most useful service. 
With regard to his not having signed 
papers, the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, especially when the President 
had a seat in that House, was never called 
upon to sign papers. He believed it was 
avery common mistake to imagine that 
the brilliant and rare gifts of genius were 
inconsistent with practical industry in the 


public service. Nor could he forbear from. 


offering as a testimony to the memory of 
his deceased friend that he had throughout 
their intercourse invariably found Mr. 
Sheil’s judgment as sound, and his desire 
for the public service as great, as that 
of any man he had ever met. 

Mr. DUNCAN said, he would only 
say, as @ Member of the Committee, that 
he was entirely unpledged one way or the 
other. The town of Dundee, which he 
had the honour to represent, was inter- 
ested in the question to the extent of 
£800 a year, and he should not attempt 
to deny that he would endeavour to get 
the town compensated for the loss with 
which it was threatened. At the same 
time he could pledge himself to act im- 
partially upon the Committee. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
wished to correct a mistake into which 
the hon. Member for the county Tipperary 
(Mr. F. Scully) had fallen, relative to a 
supposed slur cast upon the hon. and 
Jearned Member for the county Cork (Mr. 
V. Scully) by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
raeli), All that his right hon. Friend had 
done was to accuse the hon. and learned 
_ Gentleman of a want of memory, and to 
correct a mistake, appearing throughout 
the greater part of his speech, in declaring 
the difficulty in the way of Irish Members 
rising above the gangway. There was 
very little in the argument, but the right 
hon. Gentleman had met it by citing the 
case of Mr. Sheil. Constituted as it was, 
he thought the Committee must be a 
failure. He himself had done his best 
by a reference to both sides of the House 
to assist the Government in the formation 
of as strong a Committee as possible. He 
had, however, been overcome by insur- 
mountable difficulties, as several Gentle- 
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men best qualified to act on the Committee 
were prevented from doing so through 
other engagements. He thought the 
best thing that could be done under the 
circumstances was to postpone the nomina- 
tion for a week, leaving the question to 
be decided either by the Committee of 
Selection or according to the manner that 
would most satisfy the House. 

Mr. BASS said, he must also confess 
that he was not at all satisfied with the 
Committee. There were four Gentlemen 
representing seaport towns upon it, every 
one of whom was ready to declare that the 
object of the Bill introduced by the Vice 
President of the Board of Trade was to 
perpetrate a robbery on those towns; 
while, on the opposite side, there were six 
or seven other Gentlemen ready to declare 
with equal pertinacity that to leave the 
law as it was, involved the robbery of 
their constituents. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
thought the House was prepared to come 
to a decision, and that nothing would be 
gained by an adjournment. The Com- 
mittee was not a Committee to judge the 
question, but to obtain information, and 
to report that information to the House. 

Motion made, and Question put, “‘ That 
the Debate be now adjourned.” 

The House. divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
108: Majority 41. 

Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Lowe be a Mem- 
ber of the Select Committee on Local 
Charges upon Shipping,’’ put, and agreed 
to 


Upon the Question that Mr. Harpy be a 
Member of the Committee, 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY aaid, he 
thought it would be better to substitute for 
Mr. Hardy the name of some mercantile 
Member representing one of the seaports in 
the south of Ireland. He had not the plea- 
sure of knowing that Gentleman, but believ- 
ed he was of the legal profession, and quite 
inexperienced in Parliamentary matters, 
having only been elected a Member of 
that House during the last month. Two 
Irish representatives out of seventeen did 
not form a fair proportion, and the Mem- 
bers for Dublin and Newry (Mr. Vance 
and Mr. Kirk), should they be added by 
Government, would still leave the whole 
south and west of Ireland unrepresented 
on the Committee. He considered there 
should be at least three or four Irish 
Members on it; but presumed that, after 
the declarations made by the right hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire (Mr. Dis- 
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raeli), expressing his dissatisfaction with 
Government for having consented to add 
even two Irish Members, it would be vain 
now to urge that a third should be inserted. 
With reference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations, that he had indulged 
in bitter remarks, he begged to deny the 
imputation, and to state that neither on 
that nor any other occasion had he used a 
vituperative or bitter style in addressing 
an assembly of gentlemen. As a general 
imputation, it was more applicable to the 
right. hon. Member himself. As to the late 
Mr. Sheil, it was well known that but for 
his country and creed he would have occu- 
pied the position which his eminent talents 
fully entitled him to hold, that of a Cabinet 
Minister, instead of the inferior post of 
Vice President of the Board of Trade, 
with the ‘ padlock on his lips,’’ which he 
had often complained of. He presumed 
this padlock had descended to his present 
successor in that office, from the obstinate 
silence maintained that evening by the 
right hon. Gentleman, though repeatedly 
challenged to defend or excuse his conduct. 

Mr. R. PHILLIMORE hoped the Go- 
vernment would not withdraw the name 
of Mr. Hardy, who, though a young Mem- 
ber, displayed considerable ability, and 
entered the House with a reputation which 
he bade fair to maintain. 

Mr. VINCENT SCULLY said, that 
on account of the character given of the 
hon. Member he would withdraw his ob- 
jection, especially as he saw no prospect 
of adding another Irish Member to the 
proposed Committee. 

Mr. Harpy, Mr. Mitner Gipson, Mr. 
Horsraut, Mr. Fenwick, Sir Srtarrorp 


Norrucote, Mr. Coppen, Mr. Warsoy, | 
Mr. Bouverte, Mr. Heaptam, Mr. Carp- | 
WELL, Sir Jonn Duckwortn, Mr. Duncan, | 
Lord Hotsam, and Mr. Morratt, nomi- | 
nated other Members of the said Commit- | 


tee :—Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records; Five to be the quorum. 


AUDIT OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. BOWYER: Sir, I rise pursuant to 
notice to call the attention of the House to 
the subject of Audit of Public Accounts. 
It will be in the recollection of the House 
that when the right hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire (Mr. Disraeli) held the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he stated, 
in bringing forward his Budget, that the 
public accounts and the system of audit 
would be taken into consideration by him, 
with a view to improving that important 
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part of the public service. The country 
looked with great satisfaction and lively 
hope to the announcement that the right 
hon. Gentleman was about to apply his 
consummate ability and his great powers 
to that subject. But soon afterwards the 
Government to which he belonged resign- 
ed, and no more has been heard on the 
matter from that day. This was a disap. 
pointment to those who felt the importance 
of the subject. But I should hesitate to 
bring the matter before the House if it 
were not for two circumstances which force 
it into public notice. For the last two years 
the Estimates have exceeded in magnitude 
those of any other period, since the great 
struggle whieh was terminated by the 
treaties of Paris and Vienna; and even 
now, when the blessings of peace are re- 
stored to us, we cannot hope that for some 
time to come the Estimates will return to 
the limits which belong to times of com- 
plete security. This is a reason why the 
due management of the public accounts 
should be brought before the minds of 
thinking men. But there is this further 
circumstanee. The House will remember 
that, when the Estimates for the Audit 
Office were proposed, it appeared that thir- 
ty-six clerks had been transferred from 
that department to the War Office. The 
reason given by Her Majesty’s Government 
for this change was, that, as the Commis- 
sariat was transferred from the Treasury to 
the War Department, it was right that the 
audit of the Commissariat accounts should 
be transferred to the War Department also, 
and for this purpose those clerks were 
| taken from the Audit Office and placed in 
the War Office. It seems to me that the 
reason given leads to the directly contrary 
conclusion. The fact that the Commissa- 
riat has been transferred to the War Office 
is the very reason why the War Office 
should not audit the Commissariat ac- 
|ecounts. I am, moreover, informed that, . 
| although the removal of the Commissariat 
| accounts has diminished the business of 
the Audit Board, the withdrawal of thirty- 
six clerks renders that Board inadequate 
|to discharge its business. The last re- 
turns of the state of business in the Audit 
Office laid before Parliament in 1839, 
| Shows a great arrear, sometimes of eight 
|or nine years. And, I fear, that the 
‘change just adverted to will render the 
Various improve- 





| arrears still greater. 
|ments have from time to time been made 
‘in this department, but those measures 
have been ineffectual, because the real 
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defect has not been dealt with. That 
defect is the want of power in the Audit 
Board over the business confided to it. 
The Board is merely passive. It is not 
invested with power to compel accountants 
to bring in their aceounts in a proper 
manner and at proper times, and to make 
them pass those accounts completely and 
regularly. I will show that this defeetive 
state of the andit is no part of the old 
constitutional law, and that it arose en- 
tirely from circumstances of an historical 
character. According to the old consti- 
tutional law, the Exchequer had eom- 
plete control over all the accountants of 
the Crown. The principal aceountants 
were the sheriffs and escheators, and the 
customers, who received the revenues of 
the State. The sheriffs especially were 
the greatest accountants. They managed 
the landed property of the Crown, and 
received the rents, and also received the 
revenues arising from the incidents of 
feudal tenures, as well as the aids and 
seutages granted by Parliament. All 
these officers were compelled to aceount to 
the Exehequer, and were under the control 
of that Court, from which, after passing 
their aceounts, they received their quietus 
or discharge. Thus there was then a 
eourt of accounts, having entire control 
over the business which it had to transact. 
Subsequently the old feudal revenue dwin- 
dled and beeame insignificant, especially 
after the statute of King Charles II. 
abolishing military tenures, and new 
branches of revenue sprang up, and new 
officers were ereated for its collection and 
management. These new officers did not 
account to the Court of Exchequer, as the 
old officers did, but they rendered their 
accounts according to an imperfect system 
before the Auditors of the Imprest, and 
then before Commissioners appointed under 
Acts of Parliament, without the powers 
whieh belonged to the Court of Exchequer 
over the sheriffs and others. The Com- 
missioners of Public Acts in 1785 pointed 
out this evil in their eighth Report. They 
stated that the power of compelling ac- 
countants to eome in and account was 
lodged in the Court of Exchequer. This 
was done by ordinary process or by extra- 
ordinary process. The ordinary process 
was ealled distringas ad computandum, 
which issued periodically in every issuable 
term. The extraordinary was called ca- 
pias ad computandum, which only issued 
by special order of the Court of Exche- 
quer where money to be aecounted for 
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was in danger. The distringas was mere- 
ly formal. It was issued to the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex, within whose 
bailiwick all accountants were supposed 
to be, and they regularly returned nulla 
bona, and non est inventus, The Com- 
missioners then proceed to examine the 
office of the Auditors of Imprest. They 
state that the power of those officers 
was restricted to the examination of ac- 
counts. They had no power to bring ac- 
countants before them. If not compelled 
by Exchequer process, those accountants 
come at their own pleasure only. The 
Commissioners report, that the first eause 
of delay in the office of audit is, the want 
of an effectual power to bring persons to 
account. ‘* This,”’ they report, ‘‘ is the 
source of delay which extends to every ac- 
count subject to be passed in the auditors’ 
office.”” They therefore recommend that 
the writ of distringas should be properly 
executed, and the accountants summoned 
before the Barons of the Exchequer to give 
reasons for their delay. The remedy thus 
suggested is, however, manifestly ineffee- 
tual. For it does not give the auditors a 
proper control over their own business, but 
leaves them with incomplete functions and 
entirely dependent on the Court of Exche- 
quer. The statute 25 Geo. III. e. 52, 
passed in accordance with this suggestion, 
gave increased powers to the Audit De- 
partment. It abolished the Auditors of 
Imprest, and gave to the Crown power to 
appoint five Commissioners to audit the 
publie accounts. Section 9 provides that 
the Commissioners may call accountants 
before them by precept under their hands. 
But the statute gives them no power to 
compel obedience to the precept—to com- 
pel attendance, or production of vouchers, 
books, and papers, and the like, without 
recourse to the Court of Exchequer. By 
Clause 19, only the Court of Exchequer 
has power to compel accountants to bring 
in their accounts. The Act gives no power 
to the Commissioners to enforee the various 
requisitions necessary for passing the ac- 
counts, such as answering queries, pro- 
ducing papers, and securing balances. By 
statute 46 Geo. III. e. 141, the number 
of Commissioners was increased to ten. 
The power of issuing precepts was ex- 
tended, but the Act still leaves the audi- 
tors dependent on the Court of Exchequer. 
I come now to the last statute—l & 2 
Geo. IV. c. 121. This statate abolishes 
the ordinary process of distringas ad 
computandum, and renders the proeess of 
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the Court of Exchequer more effectual, 
but still leaves the Board of Audit de- 
pendent on that Court, and unable to en- 
force its own authority. By Clause 26, 
persons refusing to attend and be exa- 
mined on oath, or to produce papers, books, 
&c., or to obey the lawful requisitions of 
the Commissioners, are made liable to be 
fined by the Court of Exchequer, on the 
application of the Commissioners or the 
Attorney General. Here the House wiil 
observe that even the Court of Exchequer 
has only the power to punish disobedience, 
and that by a circuitous mode, on the 
application of the Commissioners to the 
Court or to the Attorney General; but 
there is no mode to compel obedience. 
The consequence of this imperfection of 
the powers of the Board has been great 
inconvenience to the public service, and 
considerable arrears in the Audit Office. 
The great defect which I have pointed out 
is a sufficient cause of that inconvenience 
and those arrears. It is a fundamental 
principle in administrative science that 
every department ought to have within 
itself all the powers necessary to give it 
a full control over the business which it 
has to transact. But how is it with the 
Audit Board? That Board has no power 


to compel obedience on the part of those 


over whom it is placed. It has no power 
to compel them to bring in these accounts. 
When these accounts are brought in, if 
an account is not satisfactory, the Board 
query it and send it back, and may sur- 
charge the accountant. But the Board 
has no power to compel an immediate 
answer to the queries. Thus the Audit 
Office, in a letter to the Treasury of 
the 28th of February, 1849, complain of 
the want of anxiety of the accountants 
to answer the queries put to them, and 
recommend provisfonal surcharges to re- 
medy that evil. Then, there is no power 
in the Commissioners to compel the im- 
mediate production of particular papers or 
documents, and none to arrest account- 
ants and secure balances of public money 
without a slow and circuitous proceeding 
through the Court of Exchequer. Another 
defect must not here be omitted. Dr. 
Bowring, in his Reports on public accounts, 
points out that accounts are not audited in 
the form in which they are brought into 
the office. They are carried in in the 
form of the accounts of the particular 
department from whence they come, and 
then they have to be stated, being alter- 
ed and put in the form required by the 
Mr. Bowyer 
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rules of the Exchequer, and then so de. 
clared. Now, Dr. Bowring and Sir H, 
Parnell both recommended a perfect uni- 
formity of all accounts in every department 
—according to the Italian or commercial 
system—and that the account should be 
carried in in the form in which it is to be 
audited. This would save much time, for 
the process of stating the account after it 
is carried in, sometimes takes a month or 
even more. But the chief defect of the 
system pointed out by those gentlemen is, 
that the Board of Audit is not an inde- 
pendent efficient department, for want of 
power over its own business. Dr. Bow- 
ring, in his Reports, refers to the French 
Court of Accounts as a model of whata 
Board of Audit ought to be. That Court 
has no arrears. It audits the public ac. 
counts of France punctually from year to 
year without leaving any arrear. At this 
late hour of the night, I ought not to go 
into details. I shall, therefore, only make 
a very few more observations. The Court 
of Accounts is a regular body of indepen. ° 
dent Judges, who have all the machinery 
necessary for the audit of the public ac- 
counts, The Court has full jurisdiction 
over all accountants, and power to enforce 
its orders and decrees, both to compel 
accountants to bring in their accounts, and 
to enforce all its requisitions and orders 
during the process of audit. Thus the 
Court of Accounts has entire control over 
the business with which it is entrusted 
by law, without reference to, or depen- 
dence on, any other power in the State. 
In some cases it sits publicly, and hears 
judicially matters arising between the 
Crown and accountants. This remarkable 
institution also performs divers other du- 
ties, arising out of the audit of accounts, 
and highly advantageous to the public ser- 
vice. I am anxious to direct the attention 
of the House and the Government to it as 
an important example contrasted with the 
imperfect and comparatively inefficient sys- 
tem existing here. I speak of the system, 
because the persons employed in the De- 
partment of Audit are in no way to blame, 
and they will bear comparison with any 
other class of public officers. It is to the 
defects of the system that I desire to call 
the attention of the House. I have now 
only to thank hon. Members for patiently 
listening to my observations on this dry 
subject, especially at so late an hour of the 
night. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he fully admitted the im- 
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tance of the subject, and his attention 
ad been directed to it. The hon. and 
learned Member’s remarks raised two ques- 
tions : first, the state of legislation affect- 
ing the constitution of the Board of Audit ; 
and, secondly, the administration of the 
whole system of audit under the existing 
law. He had had under his consideration 
the consolidation of all the various Acts 
relating to the audit without making any 
alteration in the audit itself. The ques- 
tion was, should the character of the audit, 
which, by a long series of statutes, had 
led to the establishment of the present 
Board of Audit, be changed? There were 
a number of departments consolidated in 
that Board, but its powers were not so 
extensive as the Chamber of Accounts in 
France, which possessed judicial powers as 
well as the powers of an ordinary audit. 
The present administration of our Board 
of Audit under the able superintendence 
of Mr. Romilly was anything but ineffi- 
cient. At the same time, he was not 
aware that the Board as it existed was not 
efficient for its purpose. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman appeared to think that 
the transfer of the duties of the Commis- 
sariat to the War Department was detri- 
mental to the public service. That sub- 


ject had been discussed on a former night 
in Committee of Supply, and since that 
debate a full explanation of the manner in 
which the transfer from the Commissariat 
to the War Department, and the retransfer 
to the Treasury, and the grounds upon 
which it had taken place, had been laid 


upon the table. The transfer was conse- 
quent upon the consolidation of the busi- 
ness of the Commissariat with that of the 
War Department. In the business of the 
Commissariat there might be said to be 
two distinct operations. One was in the 
nature of banking, it being the duty of the 
Commissariat to keep the military chest 
supplied in all parts of the world. This 
business was transferred to the War De- 
partment, but it being found that that 
department was not fitted to transact it, it 
was retransferred to the Treasury. The 
other department of the Commissariat was 
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rate audit, and, as the most convenient 
course, those accounts were referred to 
the Audit Office, where they were audited 
by a special staff of clerks. When, how- 
ever, the transfer took place, there was no 
longer any necessity for keeping up this 
department. The details of the naval 
and military accounts had been always 
conducted by those departments them- 
selves—the Admiralty auditing the one, 
and the War Office the other ; but when 
the transfer took place it was found con- 
venient to place the audit of the whole of 
the naval and military accounts in the 
same hands. Those accounts were ac- 
cordingly sent to the Audit Office, where 
they underwent a full investigation ; the 
vouchers were examined, and every item 
was placed under its proper head in re- 
gard to appropriation, so that there was 
an audit of appropriation as well as of 
authentication of payment. The whole 
mass of naval and military accounts were 
subjected to this ordeal, which he sub- 
mitted was sufficient. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, at that 
period of the night it was impossible to 
discuss a question of this nature, but the 
audit of the army accounts was undoubt- 
edly a subject of great importance. He 
confessed he did not precisely understand 
what was the present state of that audit, 
but he hoped that before the Estimates 
passed through the House a full discussion 
would take place upon the question, and 
he might at the same time observe that he 
had given notice of a Motion which would 
bring the whole subject under the consi- 
deration of the House. He was glad to 
find that the Commissariat accounts, or 
what was called the Commissariat chest, 
had been retransferred to the Treasury, 
for he had always been of opinion that 
those accounts could not be satisfactorily 
kept by the War Office. So far as his 
recollection served him, the details of the 
Commissariat accounts had formerly been 
audited at the Treasury, and he believed 
they were subsequently transferred to the 
Audit Office. It was thought at that time 


| that all public accounts should be audited 


that which had to do with provisions,| by the Audit Board, and many accounts 
clothes, fuel, and the transport of men and! were transferred from separate auditors 
stores. That which was more of a military | and controllers, and were handed over to 
character, used to be managed by the that Board. He thought that was a right 


Treasury, under the responsibility of the 
assistant secretary, but was transferred to 
the War Department when the various 
branches of that department were conso- 
lidated. But the Treasury had no sepa- 


principle, and that the Audit Board ought 
to be auditors of all public accounts. The 
right hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated that the naval ac- 
counts were audited by the Admiralty, and 
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it was true that the accounts were checked 
there ; but clerks of the Audit Office were 
present, by whom those accounts were 
overhauled, Although, therefore, the ac- 
counts of the navy were not actually au- 
dited at the Audit Office, they were audited 
under the eyes of the Audit Board, Some 
years ago, at his recommendation, a Com- 
mission was appointed, at the head of 
which was Mr. Larpent, of the Audit 
Board, in order to ascertain to what extent 
the army accounts could be placed under 
the control of that Board. Some altera- 
tions were consequently made, with the 
nature of which the House was not sufli- 
ciently acquainted, and he did not know 
how far the Audit Board exercised any 
control over the accounts of the army. For 
his own part, he thought such a check 
ought to exist, and that the Audit Board 
ought to possess the same check with re- 
gard to the Commissariat expenditure that 
they exercised with respect to the naval 
expenditure. He hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would consent to lay upon 
the table the Report of the Commission 
over which Mr. Larpent presided in 1841 
or 1842, and also copies of the Minutes 
relating to the transfer of the Commissa- 
riat accounts. He regretted that the 
House showed so little anxiety with regard 
to this subject, which, in his opinion, was 
one of the most important that could en- 
gage its attention. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he fully agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet that the sub- 
ject now under consideration was one of 
very great importance, and he thought 
they were much indebted to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had brought it 
under the notice of the House, although 
he had done so at a moment which was not 
favourable for a full discussion of the sub- 
ject. He had been glad to learn from the 
observations of the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
F. Baring) that on a future occasion the 
attention of the House would again be 
called to the question. He did not rise 
for the purpose of continuing the discus- 
sion, but merely with the view of showing 
that respect which he thought the House 
ought always to evince towards any hon. 
Gentleman who brought under its notice 
subjects of importance which, from acci- 
dental circumstances, did not receive the 
attention to which they were entitled. The 
Audit Office, like everything in this coun- 
try, had been the creation of time and cir- 
cumstances, and had very gradually at- 
tained its present importance. In the first 
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instance only one or two accounts were 
subjected to its revision, but it now exer. 
cised control over a large portion of the 
public expenditure, There could, how. 
ever, be no doubt that the position of the 
Audit Office, considering how vast the ex. 
penditure of this country had now become, 
was not of so satisfactory a description ag 
it ought to be. In his opinion an audit 
administration should be complete and in. 
dependent. The whole accounts of the 
country should be placed under its control, 
and it ought to be directly responsible to 
that House. The taxes were voted by 
that House, which represented the people 
by whom those taxes were paid, and he 
conceived that the auditors of the public 
expenditure ought to make their reports 
directly to that House. He thought, at all 
events, there could be no difference of 
opinion as to the importance of rendering 
the audit administration complete. He 
hoped the attention of the Government 
would be directed to this question, and, 
although this was the first discussion he 
recollected on the subject, he trusted that 
it would be followed by others which would 
lead to a more efficient audit of the public 
accounts, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, no 
doubt nothing could be more important 
than that there should be a good and 
complete audit of the public accounts, and 
most especially of the army accounts, but 
it was a great mistake to suppose that the 
audit of the military accounts was not com- 
plete and effectual for its purpose. It was 
not conducted by the Audit Office, and in 
his opinion it could not be. He was speak- 
ing of that great mass of the public expen- 
diture which consisted of the money voted 
for the army’s service—that was to say, 
for the pay and allowances of the regular 
Army, the Militia, and Volunteers. Now 
what was the audit that was required for 
that service? The whole of the money 
voted for the pay and allowances of the 
troops was issued through the regimental 
paymasters, periodically, upon estimates 
which they sent beforehand of the proba- 
ble expenditure of the next month or two 
months, But it was issued to them in 
conformity with regulations framed and 
issued by the War Office, involving most 
minute details and providing for every 
variety of circumstances attending the ser- 
vices in which officers and men could be 
employed. When the accounts of the re- 
gimental paymasters came in, what was 
the object of the audit? It was twofold: 
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in the first place, to ascertain that no sum 
had been issued for which the paymaster 
had not a voucher to show that it had been 
actually expended ; but next, and almost 
equally important, was to ascertain that it 
had been issued in conformity with the re- 
gulations. Well, now, the Board of Audit 
were not competent judges of that matter. 
They did not know the regulations of the 
army. The War Office was the easiest 
and readiest judge of whether the sums 
issued and vouched for, as having been 
expended, had been issued in conformity 
with the regulations. The business of the 
very able men who composed the War 
Office was to check those accounts, and to 
report to the Secretary for War those issues 
which had been made, but not vouch- 
ed, or which, if vouched, were not in con- 
formity with the regulations of the service. 
If the issues had been made, and were 
not youched, the case was very simple. 
The paymaster and his sureties were liable 
for the amount. But it constantly hap- 
pened, and in an infinite variety of cases, 
that issues were made, and properly vouch- 
ed that the money had passed out of the 
hands of the paymaster, but issued in a 
manner not in conformity with the strict 
regulations of the service. Those cases 


were referred to the Secretary for War, 
for him to determine whether they were 
justified by the particular circumstances of 


the case. That the auditors could not 
possibly be competent to determine ; it 
could only be determined by the authority 
that issued the regulations, and therefore 
when hon. Members thought that the great 
bulk of the army expenditure could be au- 
dited by the Board of Audit, he could 
state that such an arrangement would in- 
volve a great amount of correspondence 
and delay. What would happen? The 
auditors would find a charge made by the 
paymaster not in confirmity with the strict 
regulations of the service. They could 
not judge whether it would be proper to 
allow that charge, and they would have to 
refer to the Secretary for War, and ask 
him whether, after the explanation of the 
paymaster, the charge should be allowed. 
The Secretary for War would write to the 
auditors to tell them what they were to do, 
and instead of being an efficient audit, it 
would only involve much correspondence 
and delay. He spoke from some know- 
ledge of the matter—he held for some 
years the office of Secretary at War, and 
he knew that it was impossible for any- 
thing to be more strict and more prompt 
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than the audit of the accounts of that part 
of the public service which related to the 
pay and allowances of the troops, which of 
course constituted the great bulk and al- 
most the whole of the Army Estimates. 
In the present year other services had 
been combined—namely, those that be- 
longed to the Ordnance. The accounts of 
the Commissariat and stores were of a dif- 
ferent description. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it was 
quite plain from the statement of the noble 
Lord that the question raised by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir F. Baring) could not rest where it was. 
From that statement it appeared that the 
Minister for War was to make regulations, 
to see whether they were complied with, 
and, if not, to decide whether they should 
be relaxed. Now, it had always been 
understood that it was the duty of the 
Treasury to check and control the other 
departments whenever the Audit Board 
reported that anything was amiss. The 
noble Lord had given a strong opinion as 
to the issue of pay, but had passed 
slightly over the Commissariat and Ord- 
nance, though the House ought to know 
by an independent audit whether the sums 
voted for those branches were applied to 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the whole of the expen- 
diture in the Commissariat and what used 
to be Ordnance Departments came before 
the Board of Audit, which saw that every 
charge had a voucher, and that every item 
was brought under its proper head in the 
Estimates, so as to correspond with the 
Appropriation Act. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the arrange- 
ment was a very convenient one, and ought 
to be brought before the House more clearly 
than it had hitherto been. Nevertheless, 
with respect to the large sums payable in 
the army and Ordnance he still thought 
there should be an independent audit, to 
decide, among other things, in what cases 
there should be a departure from the esta- 
blished regulations. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the present 
state of the audit of the accounts was very 
unsatisfactory, and the explanation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer showed that 
some great amendment was necessary. It 
appeared to him that they would never 
arrive at a true audit till a power was 
vested in the auditors to demand that 
within a certain period of time accounts of 
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all the moneys voted by that House should 
be laid before them. It was with regard 
to the army there would be a difficulty, 
because the regulations were made by the 
War Office; but why should not the regu- 
lations be laid before the auditors ? 

Mr. BOWYER said, he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he would 
lay before the House certain Returns made 
in 1849, of the accounts then in arrear at 
the Audit Office. The House would then 
know better what it was about than it did 
now. If there was an independent Audit 
Board, like the Board of Accounts in 
France, it would be the duty of the Secre- 
for War to lay before it the regulations 
made by him involving expense, and then 
there would be no difficulty in the audit. 

Subject dropped. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 9, 1856. 


Mrvrtes.] Pustic Brurs.—1° Education (Scot- 
land); Parochial Schools (Scotland). 
2° Oath of Abjuration. 
8° Trial of Offences. 


EXPORT OF MUNITIONS OF WAR— 
QUESTION. 

In reply to Mr. TaHoRNELY, 

Mr. WILSON said, that on Monday 
last it had been determined to remove at 
once the restrictions on the export on all 
articles not munitions of war. At the 
same time he might state that he hoped to 
be able to announce that in a few days all 
restrictions whatever would be removed. 


He was happy now to be able to announce 
that an Order in Council would on that 
day be passed, removing all restrictions 
both on trade and navigation. 


OATH OF ABJURATION BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON rose to move 
the second reading of this Bill, and ob- 
served that, not having had an opportunity 
of making any statement with reference 
to it on the occasion of its introduction, 
he would now submit to hon. Members 
certain considerations which appeared to 
him well calculated to induce the House to 
give a favourable reception to the measure. 
This course .was the more incumbent on 
him as he found that he was threatened 
with opposition, though, indeed, remem- 
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bering in what the main difference con. 
sisted between the hon. Gentlemen who 
supported the Bill and those who sat on 
the other side of the House, he had not 
been without hope that he might have 
been permitted to carry the Bill through 
its present stage. To avoid misapprehen- 
sion as to the objects he had in view, and 
to guard against the danger of being lured 
into a wider field of discussion than the 
occasion required, he would assure the 
House at the outset that he had no desire 
to raise the general question of promissory 
political oaths, or the kindred question to 
what extent such oaths formed the real 
securities for the Crown and Government 
of this country. But he would claim the 
assent of hon. Members to these obvious 
propositions, that political oaths ought to 
be suited to the times in which they were 
taken, and that useless oaths were opposed 
alike to policy and religion. He might 
also assert with confidence that the posi- 
tion that had been laid down by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1834— 
namely, that it was the duty of the Legis- 
lature to abolish all unnecessary oaths, 
commended itself to the judgment and 
good feeling of the Commons; as also did 
the opinion advanced by the same Com- 
mittee that, even where oaths were re- 
tained, care should be taken to avoid their 
needless repetition. These were such ob- 
vious maxims, so true and clear, that he 
would not attempt to enforce them by any 
argument; but it would be for him to 
show that with these principles the pro- 
position he was now making, that this 
Bill be read a second time, was strictly 
consistent. The Bill dealt only with one 
oath. It simply affected the law which 
required that the oath of abjuration should 
be taken by persons occupying a variety 
of offices in this country, and also by the 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. 
It was substantially the same as the mea- 
sure that had been brought into the other 
branch of the Legislature by his noble 
and learned (Friend Lord Lyndhurst), and, 
though verbally different, it enjoyed the 
entire approval of that distinguished man. 
The enacting clause merely provided that 
the oath of abjuration and the assurance, 
as set forth and prescribed in an Act of 
his late Majesty George III., should not, 
from and after the passing of this Act, be 
required to be taken, subscribed, or made 
on any occasion or for any purpose what- 
soever. There was no interference here 
with the obligation now imposed by law on 
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Roman Catholics, to take the oath pre- 
scribed in the Roman Catholic Relief Act, 
nor did the Bill affect, in the slightest 
degree, the liability which would still re- 
main to take the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. The Bill confined itself ex- 
clusively to one object—the relief of all 
Her Majesty’s subjects from the obligation 
of taking the oath of abjuration; and it 
did so on this ground—that the oath in 
question was a political one, adapted to 
meet a political danger existing at the 
time of its introduction, and that, that 
danger having long since passed away, the 
oath itself was now superfluous and un- 
necessary. To certain hon. Members, who 
had paid but little attention to this subject, 
it might perhaps occur that, in asking 
them to discontinue a practice that had 
prevailed for a century and a-half, he was 
soliciting their sanction for a needless inno- 
vation; but, if they would read the oath 
and reflect for a moment on its history, 
there would probably arise in their mind a 
feeling that there was a strong antecedent 
probability that an oath originally imposed 
under a state of things so unlike our own 
might be unsuitable to the days in which 
we now lived, and that lapse of time, and 
change of circumstances, had completely 


superseded the necessity for its adminis- 


tration. That we should have so long 
neglected looking into this matter need 
not surprise us, seeing that we were now 
daily employed in getting rid of obsolete 
oaths. One of the objects of the Uni- 
versities Bill now before Parliament was 
to enable the authorities of those insti- 
tutions to dispense with obsolete oaths. 
Soon after the passing of an Act intro- 
duced in the reign of William IV. with the 
object of providing for the abolition of un- 
necessary oaths, and which Act, moreover, 
contained an exception in certain cases | 
connected with the Customs and Excise 
from the very oath now under considera- | 
tion, there was laid upon the table a return | 
showing that the operation of the measure 
in question had been to abolish in the 
course of a single year no fewer than 
125,000 oaths. He defied the keenest | 
scrutiny to point out the slightest inse- | 
curity to our institutions consequent upon | 
the removal of this huge heap of oaths. 
Let him now call the attention of the 
House, and especially that of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stamford (Sir F. 
Thesiger), who had given notice of an 
Amendment to continue the law in its 
Present shape, to the anomalous position 
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in which the oath of abjuration now stood. 
By his proposal to retain the existing law, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman would no 
doubt tell them that he did not mean to 
assert that the oath should be enforced 
indiscriminately upon all who were now 
required by statute to take it, but that it 
should be systematically waved in numer- 
ous instances. If the House, however, 
were really not prepared to enforce a law, 
it was surely high time for them to inquire 
whether that law ought not to be either 
wholly repealed or materially modified. 
He had obtained the opinion of eminent 
counsel as to the various classes of persons 
who could be legally called upon to take 
this oath, and found that they comprised 
all the officers and men in the naval and 
military services of the country, persons 
holding offices of various kinds, barristers, 
solicitors, as well as schoolmasters and 
ministers of religion ; so that if the statute 
were rigorously carried out, as Jews could 
not conscientiously take the oath, in conse- 
quence of its form of words, it would prac- 
tically prohibit the education of Jewish 
children and totally suppress the public 
worship of that persuasion. The only 
person exempted by law, from the abjura- 
tion oath, were the officers of the Customs 
and Excise department, who were simply 
required to take the oath of allegiance. 
The enforcement of the law would, there- 
fore, amount to a virtual outlawry of a 
portion of Her Majesty’s loyal and affec- 
tionate subjects. The hon. and learned 
Member for Stamford would probably re- 
mind him of the acts of indemnity passed 
year after year to relieve persons holding 
the offices and employments enumerated 
by the statute from the penalties which it 
attached to non-compliance with its pro- 
visions ; but then it would surely be far 
more rational (to use the language of Lord 
Brougham) to pass a perpetual instead of 
an annual indemnity, and thus wholly to 
remit the obligation to obey this obsolete 
enactment. In the cases in which the 
oath was insisted upon, namely, when it 
was made a preliminary condition to the 
assumption of any office—no doubt it now 
affected many persons injuriously ; but in 
the great majority of instances, namely, 
where it was not required to be taken, 
except at stated periods, subsequent to the 
original appointment to any situation—the 
law slept, and the parties were allowed to 
escape the oath entirely. The enforce- 
ment of the law which the hon. and learned 
Member for Stamford wished to preserve 
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would, however, exclude Members of the 
Jewish persuasion who now practised in 
our courts as barristers and solicitors from 
all professional employment. Another in- 
consistency which marked the present state 
of things was that Members of Parliament 
were the only class of persons denied a 
share in the benefits of the annual Indem- 
nity Act. The avowed object of the oath 
of abjuration was to bind down persons 
engaged in the discharge of important 
executive duties from perverting the power 
vested in them by the Crown to further the 
claims of the Pretender, and the persons 
specially contemplated in its enactment 
were those connected with the army and 
navy, the teachers of youth, and the 
ministers of religion. Yet the crowd for 
whom the oath was chiefly prescribed were 
exempted from taking it by the annual 
acts of indemnity, while Members of Par- 
liament were, on the other hand, pertina- 
ciously held to the obligation. As illus- 
trative of the intended universality of the 
abjuration oath, when originally, imposed, 
it might be mentioned that it was related 
in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, that the per- 
son who drew it up shamelessly boasted 
that he had devised an oath that would 
damn one half of the nation and starve the 
rest. And certainly many persons might 


be starved at the present day if the law, 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Stamford proposed to maintain, were im- 


partially exacted. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, could not really mean 
to enforce the provisions of the statute ; 
he was prepared to practically repeal the 
laws to a considerable extent ; and, there- 
fore, it was rather hard that he should op- 
pose the second reading of a Bill which 
would grant relief in a proper and legal 
manner to the very class of cases which he 
himself held to be entitled to it. The first 
ground on which he asked for support for 
the second reading of this Bill was, that no 
reasonable man could desire the oath of 
abjuration to be maintained in its present 
shape. Alter the form of this oath they 
must, whatever else they refused to do. 
Nobody would dispute that ; and therefore 
it was surprising that the hon. and learned 
Member intended to resort to the extreme 
course of attempting to throw out the Bill, 
the more especially as one of the Members 
for Cambridge University had given notice of 
his intention to bring in a measure to alter 
the wording of the oath, as being unsuited 
to the times in which we live. Certainly, 
he (Mr. Gibson) would not haye treated 
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that Bill as the hon. and learned Member 
for Stamford proposed to treat the present 
one. In his own opinion, no substitute for 
the existing oath of abjuration was at all 
needed ; but those who took a different 
view would not be precluded by voting for 
the second reading from proposing a modi- 
fied form of eit. 5 when the Bill was in 
Committee. One thing, however, was 
quite clear. This oath could not be re- 
tained as it now stood. Its abjuring clause 
was as follows :— 

“ And I do solemnly and sincerely declare, that 

Ido believe, in my conscience, that not any of 
the descendants of the person who pretended to 
be a Prince of Wales during the life of the late 
King James the Second, and since his decease, 
pretended to be, and took upon himself the style 
and title of King of England, by the name of 
James the Third, or of Scotland, by the name 
of James the Eighth, or the style and title of 
King of Great Britain, hath any right or title 
whatsoever to the Crown of this realm, or any 
other the dominions thereunto belonging; and 
I do renounce, refuse, and abjure any allegiance 
or obedience to any of them.” 
The only persons here abjured were the 
descendants of the person who pretended 
to be Prince of Wales in the life of James 
II. ; but it was a notorious and indisputable 
fact that none of the descendants of that 
individual now existed; and to make a 
solemn appeal to the Deity in attestation 
of our renunciation of all allegiance to 
persons who had no existence would be 
simply ridiculous, if it was not manifestly 
profane. This part of the oath was a 
palpable anachronism. On this point Lord 
Derby, on the second reading of a “ Bill 
to alter the oaths,’’ in another place said— 
**I do not object to leaving out of the 
oath the words ‘‘ renouncing allegiance to 
the Pretender.”’ But this clause omitted, 
the oath at once lost its distinctive cha- 
racter ; for it could hardly be contended 
that, if the abjuring words were expung- 
ed, it could any longer deserve the name 
of an ‘oath of abjuration.” It would 
then only consist of a series of affirmative 
promises to do certain things. The pre- 
amble of the Act first prescribing this 
oath, and which received the sanction of 
William III., only when that great mon- 
arch was on his deathbed, distinctly 
showed that the renunciation of the claims 
of the person pretending to be the Prince 
of Wales in the reign of James IL., and, 
together with his descendants, was the 
main and primary object of the enactment. 
The preamble stated— 

“Whereas the French king, in hopes of dis- 
turbing the peace and repose of your Majesty 
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and your kingdoms, and creating divisions therein, 
hath, since the making of the said Act, caused 
the pretended Prince of Wales to be proclaimed 
in your Majesty’s said kingdom of France by the 
name, style, and title of James,” &e. 

This oath was, therefore, at first framed 
to abjure the Pretender; but when the 
Pretender died in 1765, Parliament did 
not act so absurdly as to cling to a form 
of words which his decease had rendered 
obsolete; but changed its phraseology so 
as to point it against his descendants. 
Therefore, now that the descendants of 
the Pretender were all extinct, the House 
would only be conforming to established 
precedent in again adapting the oath to 
the altered circumstances of the times. 
When Lord Lyndhurst introduced a Bill 
for the alteration of the oath into the 
other house, Lord Derby, although differ- 
ing from the noble and learned Lord on 
the question of Jewish emancipation, con- 
sented to the second reading of the mea- 
sure, in order to secure the excision of the 
effete part of this oath; and he hoped that 
the hon. and learned Member for Stamford 
would now follow the example of his leader, 
and allow this Bill to go into Committee. 
He (Mr. Gibson) was, however, prepared 
to show that the whole of this oath could 
be not only safely but advantageously dis- 
pensed with. Having already disposed of 
the paragraph abjuring the Pretender, what 
were the clauses of the oath that remained ? 
The opening words were these :— 

“1. A. B., do truly and sincerely acknowledge, 
profess, testify, and declare, in my conscience, 
before God and the world, that our Sovereign 
Lady Queen Victoria is lawful and rightful Queen 
of this realm, and all other Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions and countries thereunto belonging.” 


These words were quite superfluous, their 
purport being plainly included in the oath 
of allegiance, by which the persons sworn 
promised to ‘‘bear faith and true alle- 


giance to Queen Victoria.”” The engage- 
ment taken by the oath of abjuration then 
proceeded :-— 

“And her will defend to the utmost of my 

power against all traitorous conspiracies and at- 
tempts whatsoever, which shall be made against 
Her person, crown, or dignity.” 
The obligation to defend the Sovereign 
from traitorous conspiracies was neces- 
sarily implied in the undertaking to bear 
faith and true allegiance; and this pas- 
Sage was therefore only surplusage. The 
same remark applied to the next clause— 
namely :— 

“And I will do my utmost endeayour to dis- 
close and make known to Her Majesty, and Her 
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successors, all treasons,and traitorous conspira- 
cies which I shall know to be against Her or any 
of them.” 


The oath then continued— 


** And I do faithfully promise, to the utmost of 
my power, to support, maintain, and defend the 
succession of the Crown against the descendants 
of the said James, and against all other persons 
whatsoever ; which succession, by an Act intituled 
‘ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, 
and better securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Prin- 
cess Sophia, Electoress and Duchess Dowager of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protes- 
tants.” 


To promise to defend the Queen against 
the descendants of ‘‘ the said James,”’ was 
to promise nothing, because those descen- 
dants had no existence, and therefore these 
words being wholly impertinent ought un- 
quertameliy to be struck out. To say 
that we would support Her Majesty against 
‘all other persons whatsoever,” had in- 
deed more apparent significance ; but, 
armed as he was with the authority of both 
Lord Lyndhurst and the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Queen’s Bench on this point, 
he ventured to assert that there was no 
necessity for any oath to maintain the Act 
of Succession. On the demise of the 
Crown, the Sovereignty instantly vested 
in the Protestant heir under the Act of 
Settlement, and all Members of Parlia- 
ment were required to swear allegiance to 
the new monarch. Thus, allegiance to the 
Protestant succession was fully provided 
for. The support of the succession was 
also involved in the oath of allegiance, in- 
asmuch as it would be impossible to be 
faithful to Queen Victoria and yet engage 
in plots to subvert her rights and those 
of her legal heir, the Prince of Wales. 
Moreover, the oath of abjuration did not 
bind Members of Parliament in their legis- 
lative capacity. That proposition was ad- 
mitted on all hands. It was once disputed 
whether the King after taking the corona- 
tion oath could consistently give his assent 
to the Roman Catholic Relief Bill; but it 
was afterwards held that that obligation was 
only binding on him in his executive and 
not his legislative capacity. If the Act of 
Succession could speak for itself it would 
hardly thank them for an oath like this, 
which could not prevent the three branches 
of the Legislature from altering the suc- 
cession if they saw fit. At the same time, 
when Lord Lyndhurst introduced his Oaths 
Bill into the other House, he was ready to 
agree to a form of words guarding the 
succession, out of deference to those who 
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thought that necessary. In a similar spirit 
he (Mr. Gibson) was willing, if the omis- 
sion of such a provision were made a ma- 
terial objection to his Bill, to offer no re- 
sistance to its insertion. It might be as 
well to mention that when the Criminal 
Law Commissioners reviewed the oaths 
some time ago, they recommended that an 
obligation to maintain the succession to 
the throne, as limited by the Act of Settle- 
ment, should be added to the oath of alle- 
giance to the reigning monarch. Whe- 
ther the object in view should be effected 
in that form or otherwise, it would, how- 
ever, depend upon the wisdom of Parlia- 
ment to decide. He had now come to the 
concluding part of the abjuration oath, 
which was as follows— 

“And all these things I do plainly and sin- 
cerely acknowledge and swear, according to these 
express words by me spoken, and according to 
the plain common sense and understanding of the 
same words, without any equivocation, mental 
evasion, or secret reservation whatsoever; and I 
do make this recognition, acknowledgment, ab- 
juration, renunciation, and promise, heartily, wil- 
lingly, and truly, upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian, so help me God.”’ 


Having got rid of all the antecedent para- 
graphs, this one must, as a matter of 
course, go likewise, because there would 
be nothing left to ‘‘ acknowledge and 


swear.” The words of acknowledgment 
and recognition, on ‘‘ the true faith of a 
Christian,”’ would thus be disposed of, un- 
less it was to be contended that they were 
a substantial part of the oath and ought to 
be maintained as a declaration of religious 
belief. If this were the ground taken by 
the hon. and learned Member for Stam- 
ford, nothing would be easier than for him 
to enact that as a qualification for sitting 
in that House, and for filling public offices 
and other situations, a declaration of re- 
ligious faith should be insisted on. That 
would be a straightforward and intelligible 
proceeding, and if Parliament assented to 
it, it would have to be submitted to, as the 
law of the land, by every man, however 
dissatisfied individually with such a prin- 
ciple. But if the oath were in itself ob- 
solete and unnecessary, surely the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would not seek to 
keep it alive for the indirect object of in- 
stituting a religious test. Parliament had 
formerly enacted such tests for the avowed 
purpose of excluding from the Legislature 
and from certain offices persons whose re- 
ligious or political creed was supposed to 
be dangerous to the State; and, there- 
fore, it would be unfair to insist on retain- 
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ing the words, “On the true faith of a 
Christian,’’ until the House first declared 
its express intention to be to withhold the 
civil rights of a portion of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. If any one point was more 
clearly elucidated than another, at the trial 
of Miiler v. Salomons, in the Court of 
Exchequer, it was that the concluding 
words of the oath of abjuration were never 
meant to be a religious test. Mr. Baron 
Alderson distinctly stated that these words 
were not a religious test, and he explained 
the manner in which they found their way 
into the oath. It was thought that the in- 
troduction of those words would render the 
oath of abjuration binding upon some per- 
sons, who might otherwise have taken the 
oath with a mental reservation. Baron 
Alderson said— 


“Tt isa curious fact, only lately brought to light 
by the publication of a manuscript from the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford by Mr. Jardine, that one 
of the main proofs used by Lord Coke, when he laid 
that case before the jury, was the production 
of a little book found in the chamber of Francis 
Tresham, one of the conspirators mentioned in 
the Act, called A Treatise on Equivocation. This 
treatise, corrected in the hand of the Jesuit Gar- 
net,and having the imprimatur of Blackwell, the 
then arch-priest of England, discusses the ques- 
tion how far a person called upon, as he thinks 
unjustly, to make a declaration or promise, or to 
depose or swear to a fact within his personal 
knowledge, may lawfully equivocate by using am- 
biguous words or reserving mentally a sense of 
the words used different from that outwardly ex- 
pressed by him, without incurring the sin of lying 
or the guilt of perjury. The question is there 
resolved in the affirmative, that he may lawfully 
do this; and among other propositions it is 
affirmed that even if he be required by the form 
of the oath tendered in terms to swear, ‘ without 
equivocation or mental reservation,’ he may still 
equivocate and mentally reserve without danger 
to his soul. But in that treatise there is one ex- 
ception to allthis. No person is allowed to equi- 
vocate or mentally reserve, without danger, if he 
does so, of incurring mortal sin, when his doing 
so brings apparently his true faith towards God 
in doubt or dispute. For, though he may law- 
fully, on proper occasions, omit to avow his true 
faith, he must never, by what he says or swears; 
bring apparently his true faith into doubt or dis- 
pute with others. Now, this treatise being before 
the Government of James I., and in the hands of 
his Attorney General, and used at the trial of 
the Gunpowder Plot, we find in the same year, 
1605, that in a statute enacted mainly with re- 
ference to the same plot, these words, ‘ On the true 
faith of a Christian,’ are for the first time added 
to the oath of obedience then framed, and for 
the obvious purpose, as I think, of preventing 
effectually all such equivocation. I do not, there- 
fore, call this properly an oath intended as a test 
of Christianity, which it was not, nor as a mere 
test of obedience, but an oath intended as @ 
test of obedience, and framed so as to be a test 
against all equivocation also.” 
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If, then, this was a correct view of the 
intention of the Legislature in adding these 
words to the oath of abjuration, was it fair 
to advocate their retention for the purpose 
of using them asa religious test? If it 
was intended to exclude Jews, or any other 

rsons from that House, from public em- 
ployment, or from the enjoyment of civil 
rights, that object should be effected by 
statutory enactment; for no British sub- 
ject ought to be deprived of civil rights 
without the consent of the Crown, the 
House of Lords, and the House of Com- 
mons. The consent of the three branches 
of the Legislature had not been given to 
the use of this oath as a religious test, 
and it was, therefore, most unjust to apply 
it in a manner which deprived a portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects of those civil rights 
to which they were equally entitled with 
the rest of their fellow-citizens. Mr. Baron 
Alderson, in the course of his judgment, 
expressed his serious regret that he was 
obliged, as a mere expounder of the law, 
to come to the conclusion that the words 
must be retained as an essential part of 
the oath. The learned Baron said he did 
not believe that the case of the Jews was 
at all thought of by the Legislature when 
they framed this oath, and that he thought 
it would be more worthy of this country— 
if the Jews were to be excluded from any 
privilege, as to which he would say nothing 
—so to exclude them by some direct enact- 
ment, and not by the casual operation of a 
clause which was apparently intended to 
apply to a very different class of persons. 
It was a singular circumstance that the 
words ‘‘on the true faith of a Christian,” 
which were originally intended to apply to 
the Roman Catholic subjects of the British 
Crown, did not at present apply to those 
persons, for they were omitted from the 
oath now taken by members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. He could not forget 
that he had seen gentlemen who had been 
chosen to represent free constituencies in 
Parliament, and who were legally qualified 
to sit in that House, excluded from the 
privilege, because they could not, without 
a violation of conscience, take the oath of 
abjuration. This fact of itself seemed to 
him a strong reason for abolishing that 
oath, but as he had shown, besides that 
the oath was unnecessary and obsolete, he 
thought it was perfectly monstrous to use 
it as an indirect means of depriving indivi- 
duals of those rights to which they were 
fairly entitled. He might remind the 
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House that, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of this oath, the City of London had, 
for about nine years, been unrepresented 
in that House to the full extent to which it 
was entitled to be represented. He must 
say, however, that in proposing the present 
Bill, he did not appear as the advocate of 
Baron Rothschild, or of any other indivi- 
dual. He had never had any communica- 
tion with Baron Rothschild, on the subject 
of the measure, and he brought forward 
the Bill because, as an Englishman and a 
Member of the British Parliament, he felt 
interested in the maintenance of a principle 
which in itself was of the highest value, 
without any reference to the personal 
claims of Baron Rothschild. e con- 
ceived that the principle of religious equa- 
lity—the principle that men should not be 
excluded from civil office and employment 
on account of their religious opinions— 
was one which was well worth maintaining 
for its own sake, independently of any 
peculiar injustice which its violation might 
inflict upon Baron Rothschild or upon the 
constituency of the City of London. As 
a Christian man he also deemed it most 
objectionable that he should be required 
solemnly and by an appeal to the Deity to 
abjure persons who had no existence, and 
to take a political oath which was alto- 
gether unsuited to the present time. He 
claimed relief for himself from this ob- 
noxious necessity, and, at the same time, 
he would be no party to allowing the fag 
end of the oath of abjuration to be used for 
a purpose for which it was never intended, 
namely, as a religious test to exclude his 
Jewish fellow-subjects from the enjoyment 
of their civil rights. He would not charge 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who opposed this 
Bill, with bigotry or fanaticism, but he gave 
them credit for pursuing a course which 
they believed to be conducive to the inter- 
ests of the country. He remembered that 
the right hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire (Mr. Disraeli), in his Memoirs of the 
late lamented Lord George Bentinck, 
stated, that that noble Lord, when he 
voted for the removal of the Jewish dis- 
abilities, was actuated by as high and as 
noble a sense of public duty as ever guided 
the conduct of any publiceman. He(Mr. Gib- 
son) was also quite ready to admit that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were not actuated by 
any selfish or intentionally unjust motives 
in opposing this measure, but he thought 
they were mistaken in point of judgment. 
He hoped he would receive some little sup- 
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port from Gentlemen connected with the 
great Conservative party, because the most 
distinguished leaders of that party, at various 
eriods of the history of this country, had, 
. believed, been advocates of the policy 
which he now urged the House to adopt. 
He doubted, whether if Lord Derby were 
now sitting in that House; he would go 
the length of opposing the second reading 
of this Bill. He believed, indeed, that 
there was a time when Lord Derby went 
further than this Bill proposed to do, and 
when he supported by his vote a measure 
the avowed object of which was to admit 
Jews to the possession of civil rights, and 
to allow them to sit in Parliament. He 
had also seen it stated that two Archbishops 
and nine Bishops had voted for the aboli- 
tion of the obnoxious religious test which 
was contained in the oath of abjuration. 
When, therefore, he found that the Con- 
servative party had been divided in opinion 
on this subject, and when he found dis- 
tinguished Members of that party whose 
desire to support existing institutions in 
Church and State could not be questioned, 
had deliberately given their votes in favour 
of a measure similar in character to that 
which he now proposed, he thought he 
might venture to hope that the second 
reading of his Bill would receive some 
considerable support on the opposite side 
of the House. He must also remind the 
House that, in the minds of many persons 
there was a strong religious sentiment on 
the subject of taking useless oaths. He 
believed there were many Christians in 
that House who entertained serious objec- 
tions to repeated solemn appeals to the 
Deity when such appeals were unnecessary. 
He claimed for his Bill the support of hon. 
Gentlemen who entertained these views, 
and he might be allowed to remind them 
of the opinion expressed by Jeremy Taylor 
with respect to unnecessary oaths. That 
eminent divine, observing that— 

‘*The reason of this advice relies upon the 
strictness of the precept against promissory oaths 
and the reverence we owe to the name of God ”— 


declared his opinion— 


“ That princes, and such as haye the power of 
decreeing the injunction of promissory oaths, be 
very carious and reserved, not lightly enjoining 
such promises neither in respect of the matter 
trivial, nor yet frequently, nor without great rea- 
son enforcing. And because Christians are other- 
wise very much obliged to do all which is their 
duty, in matters both civil and religious, of obe- 
dience and piety, therefore it must be an instant 
necessity, and a great cause to superinduce such 
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a confirmation as derives from the so sacredly 
invocating the name of God.” 


Dr. Taylor also stated that political oaths 
might be imposed ‘in a troubled State or 
to a mutinous people,”’ but that when this 
exceptional state of things ceased to exist, 
such oaths ought to be dispensed with, 
It certainly could not be held that this 
country presented the spectacle of a 
“troubled State ”’ or of a ‘* mutinous peo- 
ple;” there was not the slightest disatiee- 
tion towards the Crown or the reigning 
family; and the “instant necessity ”’ and 
‘« great cause ’’ referred to by Dr. Jeremy 
Taylor could not be urged as any justi- 
fication for now requiring these frequent 
and solemn appeals to the Deity. He 
hoped, therefore, that those hon. Gentle 
men who concurred in this view of the 
question would assist him in relieving Her 
Majesty’s subjects from the necessity of 
taking what he regarded as an obsolete 
and unnecessary oath, and from an ob- 
noxious religious test. He must strongly 
protest against the retention of the con- 
cluding portion of the oath for the purpose 
of using it against their Jewish fellow- 
subjects; for it was in direct opposition to 
the principles of the constitution to sub- 
ject individuals to such disabilities as this 
oath imposed without the direct consent of 
|the three branches of the Legislature. 
| Lord Lyndhurst had, in another place, 
,laid down this principle in clear and em- 
| phatic language. The noble and learned 
P guag 

Lord said— 

“No British subject, no natural born subject 
of the Queen, ought to be deprived of the rights 
enjoyed by his fellow-subjects unless he has com- 
mitted some crite, or unless he is excluded by 
some Act of Parliament directed against him or 
the class to which he belongs. That is the true 
principle of the constitution; and, such being 
the case, these persons can only rightly be ex- 
eluded by the concurrent voice of the two Houses 
of Parliament and with the assent of the Crown. 
If you exclude them by the casual operation of a 
elause, which was never directed against them or 
against the class to which they belong, you un- 
justly deprive them of their birthright.” 

He thought that their policy upon this 
subject should be direct and straightfor- 
ward. The Crown and the majority of the 
two Houses of Parliament could, if they 
pleased, exclude the Jews by statute from 
the possession of civil privileges, and their 
power in that respect would not be in any 
measure lessened if the House assented to 
the second reading of this Bill. It had 
been said, that by this measure he was 
endeavouring to secure to Jews the pos- 
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session of civil rights in a furtive and in- |—namely, that if the descendants of the 


direct manner, but he repudiated that ac- | 


cusation. The oath of abjuration was the 


Pretender had failed, the oath of abjuration 
ought to be abrogated. The right hon. 


only obstacle which now accidentally ex-| Gentleman had not attempted to prove 


cluded Jews from the full enjoyment of | 


their civil rights, of which they had not 
been deprived by law, and could any course 
be more direct or straightforward than a 
proposal to abolish that obstacle? He 
thought the charge of obtaining their ob- 
ject indirectly was rather applicable to 
those who desired to retain an unnecessary 
oath, not for its original object, but in 
order to exclude from civil rights a class 
of persons who had never been deprived 
of those rights by any direct enactment of 
the Legislature. The right hon. Gentle- 


man concluded by moving that the Bill be 
read a second time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER moved 
as an Amendment that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
The right hon. Member for Manchester 
(Mr. M. Gibson) had, with a simplicity 
of tone and manner which were quite af- 
fecting, expressed a hope that the House 
would permit his Bill to be read a second 
time, but he (Sir F. Thesiger) was not 
aware that anything which had passed 
between the right hon. Gentleman and 
himself could have led him to entertain 
any sanguine expectation of such a result. 
He thought it would be quite inconsistent 
with his duty, and also of those who 
agreed with him in his view of this ques- 
tion, to allow the Bill to pass another 
stage. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
the House to consent to the second read- 
ing of a Bill founded upon a certain prin- 
ciple, and the question was, whether the 
House would sanction that principle by 
assenting to the second reading? The 
Bill consisted of an assertion and an in- 
ference. [Mr. M. Gipson: Read the 
enacting clause.] He considered that he 
was entitled to say that, looking to the Bill 
and not to any reservation in the mind of 
the ae hon. Gentleman, that the Bill con- 
sisted of an assertion and an inference. 
The assertion was, that all the descendants 
of the Pretender had failed ; the inference 
was, that the oath of abjuration ought to 
be abolished. The right hon. Gentleman 
assumed, without the slightest attempt 
at proof, the conditional proposition upon 
which the whole of his argument depended 





that one part of his proposition necessari- 
ly followed upon the other, and although 
most hon. Members might agree to the 
first part, that the descendants of the 
Pretender had failed, they might be of 
opinion that that failure would be no rea- 
son at all for abrogating the oath of ab- 
juration. The misapprehension which pre- 
vailed with regard to the oath of abjuration 
was most extraordinary. He had con- 
versed with many intelligent persons who 
seemed to entertain an opinion that the 
oath of abjuration contained nothing more 
than a renunciation of the rights of the 
Pretender and his descendants, and they 
had been very much surprised to find that, 
in addition to that renunciation, this was 
the only oath which contained a formal 
and solemn recognition of the [Protestant 
succession to the Crown, as established by 
the Act of Settlement. The right hon. 
Gentleman had certainly done his best to 
continue the cloud over this part of the 
question, for when he was explaining to 
the House the different parts of the oath, 
he stopped short when he came to the 
particular passage on which he (Sir F. 
Thesiger) meant to rely, namely— 
“Which succession, by an Act entitled ‘An 
Act for the further Limitation of the Crown, and 
better securing the Rights and Liberties of the 
Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princes 
Sophia, Electoress and Duchess Dowager of Ha- 
nover, and the heirs of her body, being Protes- 
tants.” 
The right hon. Gentleman might endea- 
vour to connect the different oaths, and 
contend that one was involved in the other, 
but he (Sir F. Thesiger) defied him to 
show that any one of the oaths, except the 
oath of abjuration, contained such a re- 
cognition of the Protestant succession. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole), and other 
Members of that and the other House of 
Parliament, had allowed that a portion of 
this oath had undoubtedly become obsolete, 
in consequence of the failure of the de- 
scendants of the Pretender, and he (Sir 
F. Thesiger) admitted that he entertained 
the same opinion and that he was most 
desirous of getting that portion of the 
oath repealed. He greatly regretted that 
when there was a failure of the descend- 
ants of the Pretender, the opportunity was 
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not taken of abrogating that portion of the | upon to enter on the performance of their 
oath which then ceased to have any object | high duties without some such solemnity, 
to which it could relate. That, however, |It might be perfectly true that there was 
would not have answered the purpose of | a want of impressiveness in the manner in 
some hon. Gentlemen, for so long as that | which the ceremony was performed, but if 
portion of the oath was retained it afforded | the oaths were lightly regarded, the fault 
a plausible argument to those who desired | must rest with hon. Members themselves, 
to get rid altogether of the oath of ab-| The right hon. Member for Manchester 
juration, which was objectionable in their | had taken great pains to impress upon the 
view, because it was the only oath which | House that he had no other object in view 
bore upon it the express stamp of Chris- | than to get rid of the obsolete portion of 
tianity. The right hon. Member for Man- | the oath of abjuration to which he had di- 
chester probably expected, on this ques- | rected attention. The right hon. Gentle- 
tion, the support of three classes of per- | man had also informed them that he had had 
sons—first, of those who objected alto-/no communication with Baron Rothschild 
gether to promissory oaths, and who were | on the subject of his Bill. No one had 
ready to accept this Bill as what they con- | accused him of having had such communi- 
sidered a step in the right direction, and | cation; but, after the statement the right 
as a means to anend; secondly, of Roman |hon. Gentleman had thought proper to 
Catholics, who were, of course, desirous of | make, he (Sir F. Thesiger) would ask him 
getting rid of an oath which contained a| whether he had not been in close and 
recognition of the Protestant succession ; | earnest conference on the subject of the 
and, thirdly, of the advocates of what was | Bill with a gentleman of the Jewish per- 
called civil and religious liberty, who en- | suasion, an honourable and distinguished 
tertained the strongest objection to the | man, who now held high office in the City 
oath of abjuration, because it was the only | of London, and whether it was with the 
oath which prevented Jews from sitting in | view of getting rid of the obsolete part of 
Parliament. He (Sir F. Thesiger) could | the oath relating to the Pretender, or with 
not, of course, expect the slightest favour | the object of abolishing what the right 
from the Roman Catholics, who would na-| hon. Gentleman had called the fag-end of 
turally and fairly give their support to any | the oath, the words, ‘‘ On the true faith of 
measure which might be in the slightest | a Christian,”’ that those conferences had 
degree prejudicial to the Protestant succes-| taken place? He (Sir F. Thesiger) had 
sion. He might, however, venture to say | never accused the right hon, Member for 
to those hon. Gentlemen who were desirous | Manchester of endeavouring to attain his 
of abolishing oaths altogether, that that | object in an indirect manner. Indeed, he 
was not the proposal of the right hon. | thought nothing could be more obvious 
Member for Manchester, for the right hon. | and palpable than the intention of the 
Gentleman proposed to retain the oaths | right hon. Gentleman. If the right hon. 
of allegiance and supremacy, and there-| Gentleman had merely intended to get rid 
fore he must take it for granted that, | of the obsolete part of the oath his course 
though the right hon. Gentleman thought would have been a very simple one. He 
that the oath of abjuration onght to be! might have brought in a Bill for the 
abolished, he wished to retain the oaths of | amendment of the oath in that respect, 
supremacy and allegiance. He was not | and no doubt he would have been perfectly 
afraid to express his opinion as to the | successful in attaining that object. The 
retention of the oath of abjuration. With | right hon. Gentleman was not like a rash 
regard to the other oaths, he was not|and reckless surgeon, who, to remove an 
there to say that they bound them to do| excrescence, would amputate a limb. The 
something to which they were not origi-| right hon. Gentleman would never have 
nally engaged. He believed that those | resorted to a course so absolute as the 
oaths were merely solemn declarations | abolition of the Abjuration Oath unless 
and recognitions of their allegiance and/his intention was to get rid, not merely 
faith, and that they contained the consti-| of its objectionable parts, but also of that 
tutional creed which they were called upon | guarantee against the admission into that 
to subscribe to before they entered upon | House of persons who were not Christians. 





the performance of their high and solemn | The right hon. Gentleman avowed that 
duties. He should regret if the time} that was his object, and to attain it he 
should ever arrive when they were called | was adopting a course and putting into ac- 
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tion a machinery that would affect other 
barriers of the constitution, and weaken 
the security of the Protestant succession 
to the Crown. Various attempts had been 
made at different times for the purpose of 
introducing Jews into Parliament, and the 
leader of all those movements was the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London. Whether the noble Lord had 
dropped his mantle upon the shoulders of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester, or whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had stolen it while the noble 
Lord was asleep, it was impossible to say ; 
but there could be no doubt that it was 
much more becoming to the noble Lord while 
he wore it, although it had become a little 
threadbare. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), when he proposed the introduction of 
the Jew, upon every occasion except one, 
proceeded in a straightforward and manly 
way to his object. He avowed his inten- 
tion to admit the Jew; there was no ques- 
tion as to his aim and end, and his oppo- 
nents knew what they had to contend 
against. In 1853 he introduced one of 
his Bills expressly for the admission of 
the Jew; but, so far from proposing to 
repeal the oath of abjuration, he retained 
it, and merely proposed to strike out the 
last words, ‘* On the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” Unhappily, in 1854 the noble Lord 
departed from the course he had previ- 
ously pursued, and endeavoured to intro- 
duce a comprehensive oath, to be taken by 
every Member of the House of Commons. 
That oath, necessarily, inasmuch as Ro- 
man Catholics would be required to take 
it, infringed upon the supremacy of the 
Crown, and consequently the House re- 
jected the Bill of the noble Lord, though 
by a very small majority. But in that 
oath, which was to be substituted for the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and ab- 
juration, and the oath passed by 10 Geo. 
IV., the noble Lord did not propose to 
abrogate that portion of the oath of 
abjuration which maintained the Protes- 
tant succession. The words of the oath 
were— 

“JT, A B, do swear that I will be faithful and 
bear true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, and will defend her to the utmost of my 
power against all conspiracies and attempts what- 
ever which shall be made against her person, 
Crown, or dignity ; and I will do my utmost en- 
deavour to disclose and make known to Her Ma- 
Jesty, heir heirs and successors, all treasons and 
traitorous conspiracies which may be formed 
against her, or them; and I do faithfully pro- 
mise to maintain, support, and defend, to the 
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utmost of my power, the succession of the 
Crown, which succession, by an Act entitled 
‘ An Act for the further Limitation of the Crown 
and better securing the Rights and Liberties of 
the Subject,’ is and stands limited to the Princess 
Sophia, Electress of Hanover, and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants, hereby utterly re- 
nouncing and abjuring any obedience or alle- 
giance unto any other person claiming or pre- 
tending a right to the Crown of this realm; and 
Ido declare that no foreign prince, prelate, per- 
son, State, or potentate hath, or ought to have, 
any temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, supe- 
riority, or pre-eminence, directly or indirectly, 
within this realm. So help me God.” 


So that, in 1854, the oath, carefully and 
deliberately framed by the noble Lord, not 
only contained that portion of the oath of 
abjuration which related to the Protestant 
succession, but included, if possible, some- 
thing more stringent and strong as a de- 
claration with respect to the succession of 
the Crown. The right hon. Gentleman 
had referred to the authority of Lord 
Lyndhurst, representing that noble and 
learned person as expressing the opinion 
that the oath of abjuration was entirely 
unnecessary, because it was included in 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he must 
beg to explain that what he said was, that 
Lord Lyndhurst had expressed his opinion 
that no oath was necessary in regard to 
the succession; but that, if it were made 
a material objection to the repeal of the 
oath of abjuration no declaration would 
exist with respect to the succession, pro- 
vision might be made for that matter by 
adding certain words to the oath of alle- 
giance or in such other way as the wisdom 
of Parliament might devise. 

Sir FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
was obliged, with the greatest deference 
to the right hon. Gentleman, to question 
the accuracy of his recollection, because 
he had before him the words which Lord 
Lyndhurst did use in 1853 upon this very 
point. The noble and learned Lord said— 

“There is an addition to that which I have 
stated, an extension, I may call it, of the oath of 
allegiance, and I refer to it in order to show how 
unnecessary it is, because I propose to strike out 
every part of the oath to which I have referred, 
except that which relates to the succession of the 
Crown as fixed by the Act of Settlement. This 
is sufficient to maintain the Protestant succession, 
and this I preserve because I conceive that no 
greater calamity could befall this country than 
that the Crown of this country should be placed 
upon the head of a Roman Catholic.”—[3 Han- 
sard, exxvii. 843.] 

It thus appeared that in 1853 both those 
great statesmen—the noble Lord the Mem- 
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ber for the City of London and Lord Lynd- 
hurst—proposed to retain, after deliberate 
consideration of the whole subject, that 
portion of the oath of abjuration which 
maintained the Protestant succession. As, 
then, the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) was a firm supporter of the Protes- 
tant succession, he was bound to oppose 
a measure which proposed to do what he 
himself, in 1853, thought was improper 
and fraught with danger to the succession 
of the Crown. Let it not be supposed that 
the danger was distant or chimerical, and 
that there was no necessity for exercising 
the greatest caution. He warned the 
House against tampering with an oath 
which had for its origin and object the 
recognition of the Protestant succession. 
Had no circumstances occurred of recent 
date to show the absolute necessity of 
caution being exercised? A remarkable 
circumstance had occurred so recently as 
since the accession of Her Gracious Ma- 
jesty to the throne. In 1841, Archbishop 
Cullen, legate of the Pope in Ireland, pub- 
lished a selection of a portion of the Papal 
bulls for the immediate use of the Council 
of Propaganda, and his object was ex- 
plained in a dedicatory letter to Cardinal 
Franzoni. He said that he published the 
selection in order that— 


“All things may be in readiness which may 
appertain to a right and expeditious management 
of affairs.” 


And at the close of the letter he said— 


“This edition has all those Apostolic letters 

which have been promulgated since the first edi- 
tion to our times, and either the necessity and 
opportunity of consulting which may easily occur 
in the course of managing things by the Sacred 
Council.” 
In that publication two letters were intro- 
duced from the Pope Clement XIII. to 
the Pretender, the first written in the last 
year of the reign of George II. and the 
second in the first year of George III. 
The first—written in 1759—was ad- 
dressed to— 


‘Our most dear Son in Christ, James, the 
illustrious King of Great Britain.” 


And in it the Pope informed the Pre- 
tender— 


‘«That le had appointed Daniel Kerney to the 
See of Limerick on His Majesty’s nomination; 
that, for reasons which his own prudence would 
suggest, he had not mentioned His Majesty’s name 
in the létters of appointment, but that he ad- 
dressed this letter to him as_a pledge that this 
omission of his name in these letters should not 
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injure or derogate from his right of nomination, 
which should remain uninjured.” 
The second letter—written in 1760—wag 
in similar terms, and referred to the bi. 
shopric of Killala. It might be said that 
those letters were written by the Pope a 
great number of years ago, and that, 
therefore, no stress should be laid) upon 
them; and no danger was to be apprehend. 
ed from them. Let him, however, point 
out something very significant in the pub. 
lication of Archbishop Cullen in 1841, 
Between the dates of the two letters there 
were sixty-six papal bulls, from which 
Archbishop Cullen had selected eight only 
for publication ; and among those eight 
were two letters containing a denial of the 
title of the House of Hanover to the Crown. 
Moreover, the object stated by the arch- 
bishop himself for the publication was, 
that it might be ready for immediate re. 
ference and use, and that an opportunity 
for consulting it might always be at haid. 
The archbishop had thus brought down 
the date of the letters to a very recent 
period, and those hon. Gentlemen who 
had cheered the fact that the letters were 
written in 1759 and 1760 ought to explain, 
if they could, how they proposed—the 
oath of abjuration being swept away—to 
take security against the claims of Roman 
Catholics to the throne. The idea of dan- 
ger to the Protestant succession was neither 
so distant nor so chimerical as had been 
supposed, and the House ought to recol- 
lect that the claim of Her Majesty to the 
throne rested upon the Protestant faith of 
Her ancestors, and not upon their here- 
ditary rights, and that if the Act of Settle- 
ment were abolished to-morrow a foreign 
Roman Catholic prince—a descendant of 
Charles I.—would, in the opinion of the 
Roman Catholic authorities, be de jure 
King of these realms. It would, he as- 
serted, be extremely unwise, by tampering 
with oaths of such importance, to stir those 
delicate constitutional questions. The right 
hon. Gentleman had disclaimed any inten- 
tion of interfering with the Roman Catholic 
oath, which as the House was aware, was 
established after careful consideration as 
one of tlie securities that ought to be re- 
quired from Roman Catholics at the pass- 
ing of the Emancipation Act. Under it 
Roman Catholics were required to pro- 
mise to 

“ Maintain, support, and defend to the utmost 
of my power the succession of the Crown, which 


succession, by an Act entitled ‘An Act for the 
further Limitation of the Crown, and better secur- 
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ing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject,’ i | 
and stands limited to the Princess Sophia, Elec- 
tress of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being | 
Protestarits, hereby utterly renouncing and ab- | 
joring any obedience or allegiance unto any other 

rson claiming or pretending a right to the 

wn of this realm.” 
The right hon. Gentleman said that he did 
not mean to interfere with the Roman 
Catholic oath. But suppose that Protes- 
tants were to be exempted from taking an 
oath of that kind, with what reason could 
they require that the oath should be exacted 
from Roman Catholics? Was not the pre- 
sent Bill necessarily a preface to an altera- 
tion of the Roman Catholic oath—re-open- 
ing the whole question, and the form of oath 
so solemnly and formally settled at the 
time of the passing of the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act? I must observe that 
the question at issue involved rather more 
than what might have been supposed from 
the plausible statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who might, well have led the 
House to believe that he proposed to deal 
with nothing except what had become en- 
tirely obsolete ; for, while he put the un- 
important part of the oath in italics, he 
spoke of the important passages, if I may 
say so, in a parenthesis, or omitted them 
altogether. He wished, therefore, to ask 
the House whether they were prepared, on 
the arguments which had been urged by 
the right hon. Gentleman, to express an 
opinion favourable to the Bill? whether 
they were prepared to give their sanction 
to a Bill the principle of which was to 
abolish the oath that furnished the only 
security they had for the [Protestant suc- 
cession to the Crown, and which Protestant 
succession was not so wholly free from 
danger as, but for the facts he had brought 
before the House, they might well have 
imagined? The right hon. Gentleman ad- 
mitted that he had an ulterior object in 
view—to get rid of the objectionable words 
‘fon the true faith of a Christian ;”’ and 
upon that branch of the subject there were 
those who felt most deeply, and who be- 
lieved that here the right hon. Gentleman 
was making an attack upon the Christian 
character of the Legislature. Having so 
frequently, adiiressed the House on this 
question, his views with respect to it were 
so well known that he would not be justi- 
fied in going at present into the general 
question. He had fully—and he hoped 
conscientiously—considered the question. 
It was one upon which he felt deeply, and 
though ready to do justice to those who 
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differed in opinion from him, he was bound 
to say that a consideration of the subject 
had confirmed the opinions which he bad 
formerly expressed upon it. He felt called 
upon to say a few words with reference to 
one point in order to remove the impression 
which the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman were calculated to make. It 
had been stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, not for the first time, that it was only 
by mere accident—by the insertion, unin- 
tentionally with regard to the Jews, of 
certain words in an Act of Parliament— 
that the Jew had been excluded from a 
seat in the Legislature ; and it had also 
been maintained that there was a period— 
namely, that which passed between 1 Will. 
and Mary and the 13 Will. I1I.—in which, 
there being no oath that contained the 
words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Christian,” 
the Jew might have been entitled to assert 
his right to sit in Parliament. Both those 
views, however, in his opinion were en- 
tirely erroneous. That the Jews at any 
period of the reign of William III., or 
even later, could claim a right to sit in 
the Legislature would be asserted only 
by those who were ignorant of all the 
circumstances connected with that extra- 
ordinary people. It was well known that 
the Jews were banished from England in 
the reign of Edward III., and did not re- 
turn in any numbers until the reign of 
Charles II. In the third year of that 
reign, 1663, by the records of that people, 
it appeared that there were not more than 
twelve Jews in England. He remembered 
asserting that fact on a former occasion, 
when he was severely taken to task by 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who, with that courtesy which 
invariably characterised his remarks to op- 
ponents, accused him of very gross igno- 
rance, and asked whether he was not aware 
that in the time of the Protectorate the 
Jews offered to purchase the cathedral of 
St. Paul for a synagogue—from which the 
hon. Gentleman drew the logical conclusion 
that, because they sought St. Paul’s as a 
synagogue, therefore the Jews were nume- 
rous enough to fill it. Whatever the hon. 
Gentlemau might say of his ignorance, he 
had read in a curious work entitled An- 
glia Judaica an extraordinary incident in 
the history of the Jews. They were ex- 
tremely anxious to be allowed to return to 
this country, and sent a learned doctor— 
Manasseh Ben Israel—to the Protector to 
request that he would permit the re-esta- 
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blishment of the Jews here, offering him 
the large sum of £500,000, provided that 
he would give them St. Paul’s as a syna- 
gogue and the Bodleian Library for a 
school. At the time that Dr. Manasseh 
came to England upon this mission there 
were certain Jews in Asia who sent over a 
rabbi and several of their nation to inquire 
whether the Protector Cromwell was not 
the expected Messiah. The mission of 
Dr. Manasseh entirely failed, because it 
was not thought desirable that the Jews 
should assemble in St. Paul’s; but the 
banished race flocked back in considerable 
numbers during the reign of Charles II., 
a period when the author of Anglia Ju- 
daica slyly observed they might be ex- 
pected to bend their steps towards England. 
But when they returned here they were 
treated as aliens; the alien duty was im- 
posed upon them; and, in the reign of 
James II., a portion of the duty having 
been taken off—namely, that which re- 
lated to the export of commodities—upon 
a petition and remonstrance from the mer- 
chants to William ITI., in 1690, the whole 
of the duty was re-imposed. When, there- 
fore, it was said that between the 1 Will. 
and Mary and the 13 Will. III. the Jew 
might have sat in the Legislature by 
reason of there being no words in the 
Act of Parliament such as ‘‘on the true 
faith of a Christian,”’ he replied, first, that 
there was nothing in the estimation in 
which the Jews were held at that time 
which would induce one to suppose that 
they would have been allowed to enter the 
Legislature ; and, secondly, that being 
aliens, under an Act passed at the period 
of the Revolution, they were prohibited 
by law from taking seats in Parliament. 
Here he might be permitted to quote some 
forcible expressions from an admirable 
charge of Archdeacon Hare, in which he 
said— 

“It happens continually that those very prin- 
ciples which are the most powerful, the most per- 
vading, which permeate all our feelings and 
opinions, and are wound up with our whole 
being, do not receive a distinct enunciation ; 
because, so long as we do not meet with anything 
to contradict or oppose them, we quietly take 
them for granted, and have no motive for uttering 
them in definite propositions. In the very act of 
enunciating a truth we transform it from a living 
power into an outward object of thought. We 
do not make laws against that which we do not 
conceive as a possibility.” 

But it was said that the words ‘upon the 
true faith of a Christian”’ were directed 
against equivocating Roman Catholics, 
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being supposed to have an influence over 
their minds which they were afterwards 
not found to possess. He admitted that 
when the words were introduced in the 
3rd of James I. the Jews were not in 
contemplation ; but to say that it was by 
an accident that Jews were included seem. 
ed to him to be an unfair and unreason- 
able mode of viewing the question. It 
had been stated that when the oath of 
abjuration was established, the legislators 
of that day, finding the words “on the 
true faith of a Christian’ in the oath of 
allegiance, transferred them to the new 
oath without any reference to persons who 
were not Christians, and that the words 
remained there, not as indicating the in- 
tention of the Legislature that our senators 
should be Christians, but simply because, 
from an accidental circumstance, they had 
been servilely copied from the oath of 
allegiance in the 3rd of James I. Now 
he certainly entertained a totally different 
opinion. He believed that those great 
men who framed the Act of Settlement, 
when they found it necessary to introduce 
a new oath applicable to existing circum- 
stances, prepared it with the view, first, of 
having a clear acknowledgment of the un- 
doubted right of succession to the Crown 
in certain named persons, being Protest- 
ants; and, secondly, of binding up with 
that a solemn profession of Christianity as 
the groundwork of the constitution. He 
believed that it was not through inad- 
vertence but with a clear, deliberate in- 
tention and purpose that these words were 
introduced into the oath. Since that time 
to the present it had always been recog- 
nised as the wish and intention of the 
Legislature that the assembly which he 
now addressed should be Christian, and it 
was the opinion of many of them that the 
national religion depended upon their up- 
holding the Christian character of the 
House of Commons. He knew that there 
were some Members who thought that 
Parliament had nothing to do with religion 
—a most remarkable opinion to be enter- 
tained. In the very weekly prayer which 
they uttered, he hoped, with a proper 
feeling in their minds, they prayed to God 
not only that peace and happiness, truth 
and justice, but that religion and piety 
might be established throughout all gene- 
rations by their consultations; and if they 
had nothing to do with religion—nothing 
to do with promoting the piety of the 
nation—that prayer was a mere mockery, 
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But he would not argue with those gentle- 
men who thought that religion was beyond 
the province of Parliament. The question 
lay much deeper; it reached to the motives 
and principles upon which they should 

roceed in the legislation entrusted to them, 
and he agreed with the pithy and striking 
observation that the sphere of the Chris- 
tian religion was everything and every- 
where. Returning to the question imme- 
diately before them, he must say that he 
was particularly struck with a quota- 
tion made by the noble Lord the Member 
for the City for London in his admirable 
speech on introducing his Resolution on 
the subject of education a few weeks ago. 
The noble Lord, on that occasion, quoted a 
passage from the works of Dr. Arnold, 
which, although undoubtedly applicable to 
the subject then in hand, was not less so to 
the question now before the House. After 
speaking of Dr. Arnold as a person of the 
highest possible character—one of the 
most enlightened men that England ever 
produced, the noble Lord read the follow- 
ing passage from his works— 

“On the whole I am quite clear as to my 
original position—namely, that if you once get 
off from the purely neutral ground of physical 
science, geology, and pure logic—the moment, 
in short, on which you enter on any moral sub- 
ject, whether moral philosophy or history, you 
must either be Christian or anti-Christian, for 
you touch upon the ground of Christianity, and 
you must either take it as your standard of 
moral judgment or you must renounce it, and 
either follow another standard or have no standard 
at all. In other words, the moment you touch 
on what alone is education—the forming of the 
moral principles and habits of man —neutrality is 
impossible. It would be very possible if Chris- 
tianity consisted in a set of theoretical truths, as 
many seem to fancy; but it is not possible, in- 
asmuch as it claims to be the paramount arbiter 
of all our moral judgments ; and he who judges 
between good and evil, right and wrong, without 
reference to its authority, virtually denies it.” 


As a Legislature, they were called upon 
to form an opinion between right and 
wrong, good and evil; and how, with the 
passage from Dr. Arnold, which by quoting 
e had adopted and made his own, the 
noble Lord could maintain that any person 
was qualified to be a legislator in a Chris- 
tian country who had not the Christian 
faith he was at a loss to understand, He 
would now address a single observation to 
those hon. Members who might be disposed 
to adopt the views of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. M. Gibson) with respect to 
civil and religious liberty. He had not the 
least doubt that there were many most 
sincere and zealous persons who thought 
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that they would be advancing the good 
cause by removing from the oath the words 
*‘on the true faith of a Christian,” and 
permitting persons who were not Christians 
to enter that House. To those well-mean- 
ing men he would submit a few considera- 
tions in connection with the subject which, 
he must confess, weighed strongly upon 
his own mind. The Protestantism which 
the people of this country professed did 
not consist simply in being opposed to the 
doctrines which Roman Catholics main- 
tained. We protested, it was true, against 
the errors of the Church of Rome; that 
was one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of our creed; and ingenious and 
subtle adversaries had relied upon that cir- 
cumstance to persuade the unstable and 
the unwary that there was in Protestant- 
ism nothing positive, but that it consisted 
merely of negation, and was, therefore, 
founded upon unbelief. He was very much 
afraid that many persons had, by reasoning 
of that description, been drawn aside from 
our religion, and had gone over to the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Well, if that were 
the case, let them for one moment consi- 
der whether, by removing the words ‘‘ upon 
the true faith of a Christian” from the 
oath, as proposed, they would not be pro- 
ceeding in a mode greatly calculated to 
operate prejudicially upon the faith of their 
weaker brethren ; and whether they would 
not be placing a very powerful weapon in 
the hands of Roman Catholics? The 
members of that religion would at once 
say, ‘‘ We were quite right in maintaining 
that Protestantism was not based upon 
any positive Christian principle. The jus- 
tice of our view is now demonstrated. An 
oath bearing upon the face of it the stamp 
of Christianity, and making the profession 
of its doctrines necessary to the enjoyment 
of a seat in Parliament, has by the voice 
of the Legislature been deliberately re- 
moved, thus proving that in their minds 
the maintenance of the Christian faith is 
regarded as of no importance.” He did 
not mean to say that those Gentlemen who 
desired to remove the words in question 
from the oath were not impressed with a 
due sense of religion. What he was con- 
tending for was the extreme danger of 
taking a step in the proposed direction, 
and he must, therefore, warn those zealous 
and sincere persons, who had a true regard 
for the Protestant faith, to weigh well their 
position before they consented to adopt a 
course which might strike a fatal blow at 
the interests of that religion. He was 
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most anxious to know how Her Majesty’s 
Ministers proposed to deal with the ques- 
tion? He could assure them that their 
views with reference to it were most 
anxiously awaited by the whole country. 
He would ask them, then, whether they 
have determined that an oath which re- 
cognises the Protestant succession to the 
Crown should be abandoned, and whether 
they, by abandoning it, are prepared to 
give way to the infidel and to the members 
of that persuasion who entertain senti- 
ments prejudicial to the Protestant suc- 
cession — namely, the Roman Catholic ? 
He could not anticipate that the Govern- 
ment were so lost to all sense of the im- 
portant duty which devolved upon them as 
to take that course. He could not imagine 
that they would consent even to weaken 
the smallest security which at present ex- 
ists in connection with this important sub- 
ject. But whatever course the Government 
might adopt, he should feel quite satisfied 


that he had done his duty to his country | 
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gated, inasmuch as the words ‘on the 
true faith of a Christian’ excluded Jews 
from Parliament, they should be injuring 
and destroying the Christian character of 
that assembly. Now, he was of opinion 
that both those matters were sntinds be- 
side the real question. That question was 
this. Here was an oath which was framed 
for a particular object, namely, that of se- 
curing the succession to the Crown as fixed 
by the Act of Settlement, and of exelud- 
ing others who might otherwise have pre. 
tended to it. That was the object for 
which the oath was intended, and nothing 
else. Was it necessary, therefore, now to 
keep up the same form of words in a state 
of circumstances wholly and utterly dif- 
ferent from that with which it was in- 
tended those words were to cope? If the 
object for which the oath was designed had 
been fully and permanently accomplished, 
what was the use of using it now? No 
one who took the oath—searcely one— 
who did not feel that it was a disgrace to 


and to his God, by opposing, as far as lay the Statute Book—that it was disgraceful 
in his power, a measure which he con- that so absurd and unmeaning a form of 
scientiously believed had a direct tendency | words should be taken in the solemn man- 
to unprotestantise the constitution, and to ner in which they were usually taken. 


unchristianise the Legislature. 


The hon. and learned Gentleman told 


Amendment proposed to leave out the | them, indeed, in the most mysterious and 
word ‘‘now,”’ and, at the end of the | alarming manner, that though the Pro- 


Question, to add the words, ‘upon this 


day six months.” 
Tur LORD ADVOCATE said, he had (the Lord Advocate) was sure no one had 
no intention in the few observations which | ever had the least suspicion till that day. 


he should make on the present occasion of 
going into any historical details of the 
question, but he should endeavour shortly 
to take up the point which had been 
spoken to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman seemed to rely 
upon assumptions of an entirely unwar- 
rantable character. Though he took an 
entirely different view of the merits of 
this Bill from that entertained by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he was not in the 
least prepared to concede to him a mono- 
poly of zeal either for the Protestant suc- 
cession or for the Christianity of that 
House and the country. The real ques- 
tion which arose, however, involved neither 
of those propositions. The arguments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were— 
Ist, That if they abrogated the oath of 
abjuration they necessarily weakened the 
security of the Protestant succession to 
the Crown, because part of that oath re- 
lated to the Protestant succession; and, 
secondly, That if that oath were abro- 


Sir Frederic Thesiger 
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testant succession had been fixed so long 
there were dangers abroad, of which he 


They were told by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Stamford that 
there was, somewhere or other, a pre- 
tender to the throne of England, who, if 
this oath were abolished, would be likely 
to turn up some day, and that, if he did, 
he would very probably meet with a great 
deal of support. He (the Lord Advocate) 
believed, on the contrary, that the Pro- 
testant succession never was so firm in 
this country as at the present moment— 
not merely because the race of James Il. 
was extinct, but because that succession 
was founded in the affections and convic- 
tions of the people. He often heard people, 
like the hon. and learned Member, talk as 
if Protestantism were in great danger. He 
was not going into any polemical discus- 
sion, but, so far as he could judge from 
the prevalent feeling of the country, he 
was convinced that the Protestant faith 
never rested on so large an amount of 
opinion as at the present time; and that 
at no period would any attempt to injure 
the stable Protestant foundations of the 
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country have heen more strenuously re- 
sisted. But in this, as in other matters, 
he really set little store by oaths; for they 
were at best but very flimsy safeguards. 
The very men whom it was wished to 
exclude either crept through them or 
broke them; and the only effect of them 
generally was to exclude the conscientious 
and the upright. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, made the singular 
assumption that, because it was now pro- 
posed to abolish the oath of abjuration, 
therefore there was not to be enacted any 
oath in regard to the Protestant succes- 
sion. His right hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) who had introduced the Bill had dis- 
tinctly explained that if it were thought 
necessary to retain that part of the oath 
which related to the Protestant succession, 
he should be perfectly ready to do that 
which Lord Lyndhurst also had been per- 
fectly ready to do—namely, to abolish the 
oath as it stood, and to add that part of it 
which related to the Protestant succession 
to one of the other oaths. There could 
be no difficulty about that, and in making 
a difficulty of it the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was only leading the House and the 
country away from the real question at 
issue. He thought, then, that the first 
part of the argument of the hon. and 


learned Gentleman was altogether beside 
the question. He would next inquire what 


was the value of the second part. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said—‘‘ You 
must not abrogate the oath of abjuration, 
although what you abjure does not exist ; 
you are to continue to swear at that table 
an oath which for the most part has no 
meaning at all—for this notable purpose, 
that at the end you may say that you 
abjure that which has no existence ‘on 
the true faith of a Christian.’””’ He 
(the Lord Advocate) should be sorry in- 
deed to think that the Christian charac- 
ter of the House and of the country de- 
pended upon what he really must term 
such a subterfuge as that. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that those words 
were introduced into the oath for the 
purpose of founding the Christian cha- 
racter of that House. He (the Lord 
Advocate) contended not only that such 
an assumption was not historically cor- 
rect, but that any impartially minded man 
upon reading the oath must come to a 
directly contrary conclusion. The words 
had not been introduced to prevent any 
man who was not a Christian from taking 
the oath, but in order to give the strongest 
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sanction at that time to the thing which 
people were abjuring. The te and 
learned Gentleman knew as well as any- 
body that the oath was framed to meet a 
state of facts entirely and essentially diffe- 
rent from the present. There were, when 
the oath was instituted, persons who were 
ready to swear that the King was the 
King de facto although not de jure, and 
the oath was imposed in order to remove 
all equivocation in the matter, and to 
operate as a test whether persons were 
favourable or otherwise to the Act of Set- 
tlement. The words of the oath not only 
were not framed to exclude the Jews, but 
could by no possibility be twisted into such 
a construction. The history of England 
showed what state of affairs the oath was 
intended to deal with, and to endeayour to 
argue that the exclusion of the Jews had 
anything to do with its formation was dis- 
ingenuous and untrue. Independently, 
however, of all questions of an historical 
character, he asked, was it benefitting the 
character of that House that they should 
do by a side wind that which, if it were to 
be done at all, should be done openly and 
directly ? If they were not prepared to 
enact a law by which Jews should be ex- 
cluded from that House, was it creditable 
to exclude them by retaining certain words 
at the fag end of an oath which had no- 
thing whatever to do with the matter? 
That brought him to consider what the 
consequences would be, if by abrogating 
the oath Jews should be permitted to sit in 
Parliament. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that it was desirable to ex- 
clude Jews, because if they did not a great 
argument would be given to Roman Catho- 
lies, who would say, ‘‘ Your Protestantism 
is merely negative and not positive, be- 
cause you have struck out from your oath 
of abjuration the words ‘on the true faith 
of a Christian.’”” That argument, be it 
observed, was put into the mouths of the 
Roman Catholics, who were supposed to 
taunt us with the want of a positive reli- 
gion because we did not retain those words 
in our oath ; when in their own oath no 
such words occurred. Every one must 
feel, then, that observations of that nature 
did not touch the real merits of the ques- 
tion ; but, if he were obliged to meet that 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
argument which related to the Protestant 
and Christian character of that House, he 
had no fear to meet him upon that ground. 
They must deal in realities and not in 
words. He was very far from saying that 
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the Legislature had nothing to do with 
the religion of the people. He held a very 
different doctrine indeed ; but did it follow 
from that that they were to exclude from 
sitting in that assembly those who belong- 
ed to our social community, who enjoyed 
the same rights, had the same interests, 
contributed to the same revenue as our- 
selves, and to whom we looked for the 
same civil service to the State? When 
they were dealing with a matter of civil 
Government they must consider whom 
they were to govern; because this was a 
Protestant country and a Protestant con- 
stitution, was it therefore to be said that 
no one but a Protestant was to take any 
share in the Government of the country ? 
Why, they had denied that principle long 
ago. According to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, it would have been the duty of 
the State, even if the number of Roman 
Catholics had exceeded that of Protes- 
tants, to exclude the Roman Catholics 
from all share in the Government, because 
it would have been an infringement of the 
principles of Protestantism to admit them 
to take part in the Legislative Assembly. 
With regard to Roman Catholics as to 
Jews and to all other persuasions, he (the 
Lord Advocate) contended that the Chris- 
tian character of the State and of the 
Legislature depended upon the Christian 
character of those who sent them there, 
and whom they had to govern ; and that 
it was impossible to say, while the charac- 
ter of the legislative assembly took its 
colour from the opinions of those who 
elected it, that any portion of the commu- 
nity was to be excluded from the enjoy- 
ment of civil rights. Under the existing 
state of things the law was most inconsis- 
tent, because, clearly, if Jews were to be 
excluded from that House they should also 
be excluded from every place of office, 
power, or emolument. On what principle 
could they give to Jews the right to vote 
for Members of Parliament, and yet refuse 
to them the right to sit in Parliament ? 
The whole thing was utterly inconsistent. 
It appeared to him that the question lay 
in the smallest possible compass, and that 
it was of the simplest and most elementary 
nature. The moment that the Catholic 
Relief Bill passed the principle of exclud- 
ing all persons but Protestants was aban- 
doned, and from that time it became evi- 
dent that it would be necessary speedily to 
sweep away all those barriers which were 
founded upon a difference of religious 
opinion—barriers which would never pro- 
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mote the cause of truth, but must onl 
lead to heartburnings and jealousies with- 
out end. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that if they were to 
give their consent to the Bill under discus. 
sion they would be rendering the propriety 
of the Protestant succession as by law 
established, and the truth of the Christian 
faith, open questions in that House. Now 
one of the objects of the oath of abjuration 
was, he thought, to close these questions ; 
and the fact that the Bill ran counter to 
that oath was, in his opinion a sufficient 
reason why they should refuse to read it a 
second time. The argument which the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
used in stating that the oath was not 
necessary, inasmuch as at no period was 
the Protestant succession to the Throne 
more firmly established than at present, 
might with equal force be applied to the 
oaths of allegiance and supremacy ; and 
he (Mr. Napier) must say that if the right 
of succession to the Throne were to be 
made an open question in that House end- 
less controversy would be the result. He 
regarded these oaths as imperishable and 
conclusive records of those great funda- 
mental principles which ought never to be 
called in question in that House. Roman 
Catholic Members were bound by oath to 
support that succession, and although they 
were not called upon to swear ‘‘ upon the 
true faith of a Christian,”’ still they must 
profess themselves as Roman Catholics, a 
fact which conclusively showed in all its 
broad comprehensiveness that they were 
admitted to take their seats as coming 
within the denomination of “ Christians.” 
He must deny that a just parallel could be 
drawn between what they might do as 
Members of that House and that which 
they might do as Members of the com- 
munity at large. As Members of that 
House they came in contact with the com- 
munity at every point ; they were amena- 
ble for their acts to no power but to the 
Almighty, and they took their seats as 
Christians in a Christian country. His reply, 
therefore, to the question, where they were 
to draw the line between those who were 
and who were not entitled to admission to 
the Legislature, was that it should be drawn 
where the profession of Christianity ceased 
to exist. Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
came within the line ; but beyond it he 
should hesitate to push the principle of 
toleration, The preamble of the Act of 
Settlement set forth that it had been intro- 
duced for the safety of the King’s Govern- 
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ment, the maintenance of the Church as | of 1849, expressed his satisfaction at the 
by law established, and the preservation of | retention of the words.‘ upon the true 
the Protestant religion ; so that every faith of a Christian.” The right hon. 
Member who took the oath preseribed by Gentleman added that he thought the noble 
that Act was debarred from making the Lord had acted wisely in declining to re- 
subject to which it related an open question. duce that high standard which they had 
The fact was, that the principles which the fixed for themselves. But, however, in 
oath contained were of a fundamental cha- the Bill of 1854 the noble Lord had been 
racter, and could not, properly speaking, induced to mix up the oath of supremacy 
be made the subject of doubt or diseussion | and abjuration in such a way as to give 
at all. And the existence of those funda- rise to the appellation of the ‘coalition 
mental pringjples being admitted, what oath.” Now he (Mr. Napier) must say 
more suitable act, he would ask, could be that he thought many members of the 
performed than that each Member, when) Roman Catholic body were quite willing 
he came forward to take his seat in that to maintain the oath of supremacy as 
House, should, in a solemn acknowledg- | it stood ; but there was another party in 
ment, embody his adherence to them. | this country who were anxious to diminish 
i _ nt gg a “L “EY os ge rid ——. of the os 
ord the Member for London (Lord J.\ of the Crown. And were we, he woul 

Russell) seemed to have always taken a ask, to do away with any safeguard which 
more straightforward course with reference | might exist against the encroachments of 
tv the question under discussion, so far as that party? The security of those funda- 
it related to the Jews, than had been taken’ mental principles to which he had ad- 
in the case of the Bill now under their verted no doubt lay deeper than the 
notice. He (Mr. Napier) was under the | taking of an oath, but in administering an 
impression that the noble Lord had dealt | oath with regard to them we were doing all 
with that subject in a very sincere and in our power to enforce their observance. 
honest manner, and he might observe that, At the very time the nuble Lord (Lord 
in the Bill which the noble Lord had in- John Russell) brought in his second Bill, 
troduced with regard to it in the year 1849, a book was published in which they were 
he had proposed to retain those words in told that the oath of supremacy embodied 
the oath of abjuration which had reference the national sin of England, because it rest- 
to the Act of Succession, as well as the he State’s interference with the 
words ** upon the true faith of a Christian,” Chunk, [An oe. esc ‘What book 2] 
Then came a clause in the Bill, having a It was a book by Archdeacon Wilberforce. 
form of words applicable to the Jews, and | So that there was a party calling them- 
there the noble Lord had stopped, inasmuch | selves Protestants who denied the supre- 
as he had not made any provision for the| macy of the Crown. He was perfectly 
admission to that House of atheists and’ willing to admit that oaths were not the 
unbelievers. According to the Bill of the | only safeguard; but oaths had always been 
right hon. Gentleman, however, every man_ used, and properly used, as a security, and 
whether Jew or atheist, might be admitted the argument which had been used, that 
to a seat in the Legislature. The next! they were no real security, because uncon- 
Bill to which he should refer was that | scientious persons would take them with- 
which in 1853 had been introduced by | out thinking of their purport, applied with 
or pag and in ‘gag ag sag | equal force to ere to yo 
ing to the succession to the Crown, | nesses in a court of law; and it must be 

as well as the words ** upon the true faith | evident to all that no person who had taken 
of a Christian,” had also been retained. | an oath as a Christian could openly in that 
Anotlier Bill had subsequently been brought | House advocate anything contrary to the 
? by the noble Lord the Member for Lon- principles of Christianity. He thought that 
on, which had contained what had been | the noble Lord the Member for London and 

ae ger as ** the coalition oath,”’ and in| the House would be of opinion that the 
which, owing no doubt to the influence of question of a Protestant succession ought 
some parties behind the scenes, the noble; not to be left an open question, and he 
Lord had been induced to forego his former | would warn the House that it was a most 
principles, Mle (Mr. Napier) might ob-| serious thing tampering with these oaths, 
serve that the right hon. Gentleman the | and that it was a very different thing to 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. ‘enact that oaths which had not hitherto 
Gladstone) had, with reference to the Bil, been required should be taken, and to re- 

4q 
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move those which had always been re- 
quired. The object of the measure was 
to procure the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament, and why was that subject not 
brought boldly forward, and the opinion of 
the House taken upon it? The question 
of the admission of Jews to Parliament 
was one which he had considered and re- 
considered over and over again with the 
greatest pains and anxiety, and he was 
bound to say that he still maintained the 
same opinion which he had always ex- 
pressed upon that subject, which was— 
that he did not think that it was consist- 
ent with the principles of the constitution 
to admit any one into Parliament who 
denied the truth of the Christian religion. 
He would suppose the case of a man—an 
honest Republican—elected by a consti- 
tuency to sit in that House, who denied 
the title of the Sovereign of these realms. 
Now, would such a person be allowed to 
sit in that Ilouse? Certainly not ; and if 
he denied the right of a man to sit in that 
House who did not admit the title of his 
earthly Sovereign, could he allow the right 
of one who denied the title of his Heavenly 
Sovereign? He was quite prepared to 
admit that the principle of religious liberty 
had been much developed by the admission 
of Dissenters and Roman Catholics into 
Parliament ; but the admission into that 
House of a person who was not a Christian 
was not the proper mode of carrying out that 
principle, because, as had been explicitly 
laid down in the recent Bible-burning case 
at Kingstown, Christianity was a part and 
parcel of the law of the land, and, if it 
were not so, on what principle was an 
atheist excluded? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced the measure had 
argued on the presumption that under the 
constitution Jews had a right of admis- 
sion to Parliament, and were only ex- 
cluded by means of an oath which was 
never intended to apply to them at all, 
and he had quoted in support of that 
argument an opinion of Baron Alderson. 
Now, hewould ask the House to listen to the 
opinion of Lord Wensleydale, an authority 
not inferior to the very eminent Judge, Mr. 
Baron Alderson. Lord Wensleydale said— 


“Tt is a fallacy to argue that, because the im- 
mediate object of the Legislature was to give a 


{COMMONS} 





more binding effect to a Christian oath—not to 
exclude the Jews and others than Christians— | 
therefore they meant all such to be admitted ; | 
and, consequently, that the terms of the oath | 
ought to be modified so as to carry that object | 
into effect, and to permit all not of the Christian | 
faith to take the oath in a form binding on their 


Mr. Napier 
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consciences. The truth is, they never supposed 
that any but Christians would form a part of 
either House of Parliament. Both of these (i. ¢, 
Mahometans and Pagans) are, in effect, precisely 
on the same footing in this respect as the Jews; 
and the argument applies equally to them all, 
In enacting a provision aimed at a particular 
class only of Christians, the Legislature have, 
in most positive terms, required an oath from 
every Member of the Legislature which none but 
a Christian can take; and this enactment must 
have the effect of closing both Houses of Parlia- 
ment against every one but a Christian.” 


There was a broad distinction between ci- 
vil and political rights, for, while it might 
be perfectly just to confer civil rights 
equally upon all classes of the commu- 
nity, political rights were founded upon 
political principles ; and, as the fundamen- 
tal principle of the constitution of this 
country was essentially Christian, it ap- 
peared to him to follow, as a matter of 
course, that no man should be admitted 
into the Legislature who did not acknow- 
ledge their common Christianity. He had 
heard with regret a statement made on a 
previous occasion that there was a class of 
Unitarians who were said not to be Chris- 
tians; but he denied that such was the case, 
for the laws of the country looked upon 
all Protestant Dissenters as comprised 
in the term ‘‘members of a Christian 
faith,’ and they are supposed to ac- 
knowledge those great and broad _prin- 
ciples which formed the outline of Chris- 
tianity. The noble Lord the Member for 
London, in the able speech which he 
had made upon the subject of education, 
had gone upon the assumption that every 
Member of the Assembly which he was 
addressing held the broad principles of 
Christianity ; and he had upon another 
occasion stated that he considered Chris- 
tianity the best security for the permanent 
welfare of the country. What had fallen 
from his hon. and learned Friend (Sir F. 
Thesiger), with regard to the Roman Ca- 
tholie oath, was well worthy the attention 
of that House; for that oath could not 
be left as it was if the abjuration oath for 
Protestants were removed; and he would 
warn the House that, if they attempted 
to deal with the Roman Catholic oath, 
questions would arise which would greatly 
agitate the country. He believed that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) 
had some intention of bringing in a'mea- 
sure embodying these oaths in a more 
suitable form, but retaining that funda- 
mental principle by which that House was 
rendered a Christian Senate; and to that 
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Bill, if it were introduced, he would be 
prepared to give his hearty support; but 
he trusted that the House would not con- 
sent by such a subterfuge as the present 
measure to alter the Christian character of 
its constitution. He should give his vote 
against the second reading of the Bill. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, I ap- 
prehend that there are two points with 
regard to this question on which the 
House is tolerably well agreed. One is, 
that it is no longer necessary to abjure 
any allegiance to the person falsely calling 
himself James the Third, or any of those 
who pretend to derive that title from him. 
Even Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House are willing, at last, to get rid of 
that part of the oath of abjuration. There 
is another question on which also there is 
not much difference of opinion, and that 
is with respect to that part of the oath of 
abjuration which concerns the maintenance 
of the Protestant succession to the Throne. 
My right hon. Friend who has introduced 
this Bill—and I am glad he has brought 


would have no objection to the introduc- 
tion of words taken from the oath of ab- 
juration, maintaining our adherence to the 
Protestant succession. We have those 
words in the Roman Catholic oath. 1 
think, also, that it is quite untrue to say 
that if that part of the oath were entirely 
abolished we should not have a security 
for the Protestant succession ; because the 
Protestant succession depends upon a so- 
lemn Act of Parliament, and until that 
Act of Parliament is repealed that security 
remains the greatest and best security that 
we can have. Still, 1 agree—and I do 
not think that the majority of the House 
would differ from that opinion—that it 
would be right, in repealing the oath of 
abjuration, to insert the words either such 
as those of the oath of allegiance, or a se- 
parate declaration that any person admit- 
ted to this House, or to high office, will 
maintain the succession to the Crown as 
confined to Protestants being the heirs of 
the Electress Sophia. If no other Mem- 
ber proposed that, I should, in Committee, 
propose words similar to those which I 
proposed in the Bill of 1854Qwhich con- 
tained words similar to those which are at 
present in the oath of allegiance, and simi- 
lar to those contained in the Roman Ca- 
tholie oath. Because, although it is only 
a slight additional security, 1 do think it 
is fit that Members admitted to the Legis- 
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lature, or to any high office, should take 
that opportunity of declaring solemnly 
their adherence to that fundamental prin- 
ciple of our constitution, that the Sove- 
reign of these realms should be a Pro- 
testant. There is, therefore, Sir, very 
little difficulty in this respect ; and I think 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down need not entertain any 
of those alarms on the subject to which he 
has given utterance. This raising of Pro- 
testant alarms is quite beside the subject, 
and beside the purpose which the Bill has 
in view. I come, therefore, at once to the 
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‘real question, whether or not Jews should 


be admitted to offices in the State and to 
seats in this House. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) seems to 
expect most portentous consequences from 


! . . 
the admission of the Jews, because he 


says that hereafter Christianity must be- 
come an open question. He seems to 
think that we are something like the 
Jacobin Convention, and that it is not alto- 


| gether impossible that some hon. Member 
forward the subject—says that he himself | 


may propose a resolution to the effeet that 
the House of Commons shall acknowledge 
the existence of the Supreme Being. Now, 
I deny that the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament will any more make Christianity 
an open question than it has been since 


| this has been a Christian Legislature. All 


that this measure will do will be to allow 
persons of the Jewish faith to exercise 
political functions, notwithstanding their 
religious belief. My vote upon this ques- 
tion will be founded upon the principle 
which I have long maintained—that the 
exercise of political functions should not 
be made to depend upon religious faith. 
That it is not our business here to ascer- 
tain whether this or that religious faith is 
correct, but what are the political func- 
tions to be exercised. If that principle is 
a true one, we have to consider what are 
the exclusions—what are the exceptions 
that we ought to be made. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) says 
that he will stand upon the ground of the 
Christianity of this House, which will be 
endangered by the admission of Jews to 
Parliament; but he must be aware that 
there have been those among his predeces- 
sors, whose course he would have followed 
if they had been successful, who stood 
upon other ground—who stood upon the 
narrowest ground — in order to exclude 
from Parliament and from office those who 
differed with them in religious opinion. It 
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was argued in favour of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, not so many years ago, and 
it was argued about a century ago most 
ably and accurately, by Dean Sherlock, 
that unless a man was prepared to support 
the Established Church, unless he was 
well disposed to that Church—that Chureh 
forming a part of the establishments of 
the State, forming, as it were, with the 
State, one whole—he was unfit to exercise 
the functions of a Member of Parliament, 
and unfit to hold office in the State. And 
although Sir Robert Walpole, by his iu- 
genious device, which was useful at the 
time, of an Indemnity Act, got rid of the 
practical obligation, yet even to our own 
time that exclusion was maintained in 
theory, and the Test and Corporation Acts 
preserved the record of the principle then 
asserted, Still the Roman Catholics were 
excluded; and upon that question it was 


argued again, with very considerable plausi- , 
bility, ** The Roman Catholics are per-. 


sons whose allegiance is not entire, who 
owe to a foreign Sovereign obedience upon 
certain points, which will prevent them 
being good and faithful Members of the 


Legislature, or fit to hold high political | 


? 


officed, 


That was maintained with great 


ability—maintained up to the year 1828 


by Sir Robert Peel—maintained by Lord 


Eldon and many men of very great 


ability. That exclusion is done away 
with ; and now the right hon. 


but this single restriction, this single ex- 


ception, is foreed, upon that, and upon | 


that alone, to maintain that religious faith 
ought to be the ground of exclusion from 
political functions, and should be the bar 
to the exercise of legislative power. I cer- 
tainly cannot agree to any such assertion. 
But I am glad to find—as indeed I have 
often found before—that although we differ 
upon other days, that although upon other 
occasions when we have disputed we have 
seen the jealousy of Protestants against 
Roman Catholics, the jealousy and alarm of 
Roman Catholics with respect to Protes- 
tants--animosity of the Church against 
Dissenters, and the hostility of Dissenters 
towards the Church—yet there is one day 
in the year when our common Christianity 
seems to be in reality a bond of union be- 
tween us; when we acknowledge that all, 
however high they may be in Roman Catho- 
lic doctrines, or however widely, at the other 
end of the scale, their opinions may differ 
from those, yet that all are connected by 
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one common bond ; and ! should be most 
happy to unite in such an expression of 
Christian love and charity, were it not 
that that argument is never used, that this 
uniformity is never brought into play, 
except when any attempt is made to pro- 
cure the admission of Jews to Parliament. 
Having now stated the objections which 
had been entertained with regard to Pro. 
testant Dissenters and to Roman Catholics 
—objections which were opposed not only 
to the principles of religious liberty, but to 
every principle of justice and policy—I 
come to the consideration of what is the 
ground of exclusion with regard to the 
Jew? You say he differs still more widely 
from you in religious opinions. I will 
not discuss that difference in any way 
whatever ; I maintain that it is quite 
beyond the question to say that Jews differ 
more from Protestants than either Roman 
Catholics or Dissenters. I hold that a 
man is to be allowed the right of private 
judgment. You are not here to decide 
whether the exercise of that right has led 
him to a correct judgment or not. All you 
have to ask is, whether the person admit- 
ted to Parliament will perform the duties 
of a good subject. The right hon. and 
learned gentleman says he cannot perceive 
the difference between a man who is a re- 
publican, and who says he will not take 
the oath of allegiance, and the Jew who 
says he cannot swear on the true faith of a 
Christian. It seems to me that there is 
all the difference in the world between 
them. The man who is a republican, and 
| will not swear allegiance to the Crown, 
will not perform those common duties that 
a loyal subject of the Crown is required to 
perform. He may be found in a conspiracy 
to overthrow the Throne; and, at all 
‘events, you cannot depend upon his active 
| . . f 
| obedience to the acknowleged Sovereign o 

But with regard to a person 


| these realms. 

who holds different religious opinions from 
you, what right have you to say that he 
will endeavour to overthrow the monarchy, 
or any of the institutions of .the country ? 
With respect even to the Church—though 
| I should hold it very wrong if we were re- 
| quired at this table to swear any allegiance 
or adherence to the Established Chureh— 
yet I believe that both Roman Catholies 
and Protestants Dissenters are more hostile 
to the Established Church than the Jew 
is. The Jew isa man who, provided he 
is allowed to maintain his own religion, 
| and to follow that form of worship which 
H 
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lytes, or array himself in hostility against 
any other form of religion. There is, there- 
fore, no political ground for excluding the 
Jews from Parliament and from the offices 
of State. Then comes the doctrine which 
we have so often heard, and which appears 
to me to have so little foundation, namely, 
that you take away the Christian character 
of this House if you admit to it a single 
Jew. If that is the case, if a whole com- 
munity loses its character by one Jew 
being placed in office, what are we to say 
to the present position of that City which I 
have the honour to represent—where we 
have not only a Jew holding office, but a 
Jew holding the highest municipal office ? 
Has the City of London ceased to be a 
Christian City ? Has the character of 
Christianity entirely departed from the 
City of London, and will it only resume 
that character on the next 9th of Novem- 
ber? I really must say that these argu- 
ments, coming from learned Gentlemen as 
they do, coming from eloquent men as they 
are, yet appear to me to have something so 
unwise in them, so little consonant with the 
ordinary sense that such learned Gentlemen 
display, that I can but believe that it is no- 


thing but the remains of an old prejudice 
which induces them to maintain so unten- 


able a position. Then we come to the 
question of how, after all, all this difficulty 
has arisen. It appears, I think, by general 
consent, as is stated most clearly and 
ably by Baron Alderson, in his judgment, 
that the original object of this oath was 
not to exclude the Jews—but that the 
object was—there being notoriously a set 
of persons, distinguished unfortunately 
from the rest of the Roman Catholies by 
their want of good faith in their dealings 
with their fellow-subjects, who maintained 
that any equivocation or mental reservation 
was allowed when dealing with heretics, 
or persons of a different religion—persons 
whom I believe the great body of Roman 
Catholics despised, and whose doctrines 
they would have treated with as much 
contempt and withering scorn as Pascal 
has treated them with in those ‘ Letters ”” 
which everybody has read ; and it was for 
the purpose of distinguishing this loyal 
body of Roman Catholics from those who 
declared they had a right to equivocate 
m this manner, that in the oaths in 
the time of James I. were introduced the 
words, “‘ on the true faith of a Christian” 
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his conscience tells him his duty to God |—thereby not distinguishing Christians 


requires, will not attempt to make prose- | from Jews, but making every sect of 
Christians declare their faith in the most 
| solemn manner, in order to be assured that 


| they would maintain that which they said. 
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And what is it, according to the oath now 
before us, that they were to say? They 
were to say that they abjured the title of 
the House of Stuart to the Throne of 
these realms, and they that would maintain 
the right of the descendants of the Prin- 
cess Sophia. That, and that only, was the 
purpose of the oath which they were to 
take. If the Jew is excluded, he is ex- 
cluded not by a direct but by a collateral 
process—by an indirect mode, which was 
never dreamt of when the oath was framed. 
When the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite asks my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. M. 
Gibson) to alter the form of the Bill 
and put it in another shape, merely 
making exception to the Jew, I should 
say, on the other hand, if you wish to 
maintain a Christian character for this 
House by statute and by oath—if you 
think there is such a validity in these 
oaths (I confess I do not think there is 
such great force in them myself)—d@ that 
which was done during the time of the 
Commonwealth of England. In that time, 
every Member who came to the assembly 
then in the place of the House of Com- 
mons declared his belief in the Scriptures, 
and gave his testimony in favour of Chris- 
tianity in plain and direct terms. If you 
wish positively to exclude the Jew, why 
do you not introduce a Bill for that purpose. 
What right have you to accuse us of 
acting indirectly, so long as you do not do 
that? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman asks why we do not simply propose 
to strike out of the oath the words ‘‘on 
the true faith of a Christian?” Itis quite 
true that I did so on one oceasion. I tried 
various modes to please the other House 
of Parliament, till at last I failed in pleas- 
ing this House, on the subject of the Jew. 
I found that, strike high or strike low, it 
was no way satisfactory to my opponents. 
If the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
wishes the Bill to be put in such a shape 
as to perserve the oaths of abjuration and 
supremacy, with the exception of the words 
that exclude the Jews, probably my right 
hon. Friend (Mr. M. Gibson) will accede 
to the suggestion. But if the Bill were 
pnt in that shape, what would the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman do? * Why, 
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then,” he says, ‘‘ I will vote against you.”’ 
I must say that that idea is not very 
intelligible. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman makes no concealment of his 
purposes, and in whatever shape we 
attempt to put the Bill, it will not suite 
him. Of course, I am obliged to go back 
and support my right hon. Friend in the 
attempt he is making to take away this 
despicable remnant of persecution, this 
attempt to exclude from Parliament, men 
who, if they were 4,000,000 or even 
1,000,000 instead of 40,000 or 50,000, 
would long ago have been relieved from 
their disabilities. It is nothing but their 
weakness, their want of numbers, that has 
prevented this being done long ago. I 
trust that the House will not be prevented 
from doing justice by such considerations 
as these, and that the principle of religious 
liberty will achieve another triumph in 
his case. 

Mr. WALPOLE: Sir, the noble Lord 
the Member for the City of London, at the 
commencement of his speech, made some 
observations which, I think, ought to in- 
duce him rather to advocate the introduc- 
tion of another Bill than to vote for the 
Bill now under consideration. The noble 
Lord said, and said truly, that there are 
two points on which the House is nearly 
agreed. The one is that the abjuration of 
the descendants of James II. is no longer 
necessary, since those descendants do not 
exist ; and the second is, that it is seemly 
—to say the least of it—that some recog- 
nition should’ be made by this House of the 
Protestant character of the constitution, 
which recognition is at present contained 
in the oath which it is proposed to alter. 
When measures are brought forward in 
this House, they ought to be brought for- 
ward for purposes only for which they are 
professedly intended, and they should not 
contain provisions which may be fastened 
upon, and by plausible argument be made 
to effect other objects which were not ori- 
ginally contemplated, and upon which in 
fair reasoning we are prepared to meet 
you. The noble Lord says, in answer to 
my right hon. and learned friend (Mr. 
Napier),—‘‘ You propose to us to bring in 
a Bill which shall remedy the obsolete 
character of this oath, and to put a clause 
into the Bill which shall enable the Jews 
to enter Parliament. I thank you (says 
the noble Lord) for your advice, but I 
know full well that you are only telling us 
to do something which I know you will 
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afterwards oppose.’ Now, what my hon, 
and learned Friend really said was this, 
—‘* Were such a Bill brought in, to those 
parts of it in which we agree with you we 
will assent, but upon those points on which 
you know we disagree with you we shall be 
prepared to meet you fairly in argument.” 
It is, however, impossible to take that 
course with regard to the present measure, 
Upon that ground, therefore, if upon no 
other, I should object to the second read- 
ing of this Bill. It is a Bill ostensibly to 
abolish a form of words contained in an 
oath, and which words are antiquated and 
no longer applicable to the cireumstances 
of the present times. This is as the Bill is 
represented by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester ; but in reality 
and truth it is a Bill, according to the re- 
presentation of the noble Lord, to do away 
with a solemn recognition, contained in the 
declaration made by every Member who 
took his seat in this House—first, of the 
Protestant character of the Government of 
this country; and, secondly, of the Chris- 
tian character of the Legislature. It is 
these two declarations and solemn recogni- 
tions which we wish to maintain, and so 
long as we have health and strength to 
maintain them, I think we shall be able to 
do so. I have often considered with my- 
self, when reflecting on that part of the 
question which relates to the Jews, how it 
happens that, although we are constantly 
arguing this matter, we have never yet 
met on common ground on which we could 
agree. All the arguments upon the subject 
have been exhausted. The noble Lord 
has referred to one or two arguments to 
day which, I think, have been answered 
before. When the right hon. Member for 
Manchester talks of the rights of the 
citizens of London, for instance, being 
taken away by not having in this 
House one of the Members whom they 
have elected, I think the answer to that 
is conclusive—namely, that although the 
constituency of London, like a!! other con- 
stituencies, have rights, they also have 
duties. And it is the duty of every con- 
stituency to elect a person to represent 
them in Parliament whom the law and con- 
stitution declared eligible, and if the citi- 
zens of London choose to elect a person 
who, according to the law and constitution 
of the country, is not eligible, the fault is 
with the citizens and not with the Legisla- 
ture. The noble Lord has asked whether, 
in the year 1856, the City of London is @ 
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Jewish or a Christian city, seeing that at 
this moment it has a Jew for its chief 
magistrate. The argument of the noble 
Lord is evidently intended to lead to this 
inference, that, since the law has enabled 
a Jew to hold the magisterial office, it 
ought also to admit the Jew to hold a seat 
in the Legislature. But there is, in my 
opinion, an answer to this argument also. 
A magistrate is bound to administer the 
law according to the enactments of the 
Legislature, but the Legislature itself may 
make laws, and may make laws contrary 
to the spirit of a Christian Parliament. 
The noble Lord says that, among the many 
conflicting sects of Christians, the only 
common ground on which they meet and 
display their benevolent and Christian cha- 
racter is when they gather together for the 
purpose of excluding Jews from Parlia- 
ment. But the fallacy of the noble Lord 
is this, that he draws no distinction be- 
tween the depriving a Jew of something 
which he already has and the admission of 
aJew to something which he has never 
had. By the constitution, a Jew has never 
had a seat in the Legislature ; and it is 
therefore a legitimate argument to say 
that, unless some strong ground can be 
shown for his admission, it is not unfair to 
exclude him and to.allow him to remain 
where he was. I have often tried to 
explain to myself why we have never ap- 
proached nearer to a decision of this ques- 
tion than we have done. I believe we are 
starting always from different points, and 
running always in a parallel course. On 
the one hand, you are arguing that there 
is a great principle of religious liberty 
which brings with it certain consequences. 
Now, with regard to the principle of reli- 
gious liberty, to a certain extent I go with 
the noble Lord in the same direction. It 
unquestionably involves the fullest and 
freest exercise of everybody’s religious 
convictions. But, when the noble Lord 
talks about religious liberty in connection 
with this particular question, he means in 
addition to that free and full exercise of 
one’s religious convictions, that religious 
liberty brings with it a title to hold any 
office in the State, even though such office 
may be incongruously held by the parties 
whose right he pleads. If the noble Lord 
will attempt to give us a fair definition of 
religious liberty, I will undertake to say 
that he cannot logically bring the admis- 
sion of the Jews into this House within 
such definition. But, consistently with 
the principle of religious liberty, we con- 
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tend that there is a principle of religious 
trath which requires that a national Legis- 
lature should recognise a religious obliga- 
tion: and we go on to say that in this 
nation, at least, that religions principle 
and obligation has been the principle of 
Christianity. And we cannot give up that 
principle, because we find laws established 
in order that your legislation may be con- 
ducted, your Church may be maintained 
and preserved, and your institutions may 
be modelled and upheld with reference to 
the great principles of religious truth. : 
That being the reason why we have not 
met on common ground on this question, 
let us inquire further as to who is right in 
this matter. You seek to establish a right 
which has never hitherto been recognised. 
Your notions have never availed, whereas 
our notions have always been recognised 
from time immemorial to the present mo- 
ment. Therefore, it is not a question of 
persecution and intolerance, but it is sim- 
ply a question whether it is expedient, 
wise, and politic, to alter the constitution. 
The noble Lord said there was only one 
day in the year when they were charitable 
and benevolent to each other. I think the 
whole fallacy of the noble Lord’s argu- 
ment lies in this, that the exclusion is an 
innovation of the constitution. Now if there 
is one thing calculated more strongly than 
any other to confirm me in my present 
conviction, it is that which I derive from 
the invariable course pursued by those who 
advocate this measure. They have intro- 
duced four Bills. I will very briefly re- 
mind the House what they were. The 
first Bill was to assimilate the case of the 
Jew to that of the Roman Catholic. It 
proposed to give the Jew the same privi- 
leges as the Roman Catholic, but it denied 
him the same benefit with regard to the 
oath. It gave him certain privileges, but 
excluded him from holding certain offices. 
It gave him the right to be a Privy Coun- 
cillor ; but if the noble Lord is right in 
saying that political functions ought not to 
depend upon religious faith, why are Jews 
excluded from the offices of Lord Chan- 
cellor of England and of Ireland? The 
second Bill consisted of two short clauses, 
by which it was provided that a Jew should 
be allowed to take his seat in Parliament 
on taking the oath of abjuration, without 
the words, ‘‘ upon the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.’ But the noble Lord got into a scrape 
on that occasion, because he put the Jew in 
a better situation than the Roman Catholie, 
and the Roman Catholic naturally said he 
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did not know why he should be in a worse 
position than the Jew. A third Bill was 
brought in, which, with one exception, was 
the best that had been proposed. It was a 
Bill to consolidate all the oaths taken by 
Protestants, leaving the oath to be taken 
by Roman Catholics as a separate enact- 
ment. The fourth Bill, called the ‘‘ Coali- 
tion Bill,” joined all the oaths together, 
but its provisions were such that neither 
the House nor the country would sanction 
them, and the Bill was rejected. So much 
for the attempts at legislation on this sub- 
ject. The right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Manchester says that the preamble 
of the existing Act shows that the oath of 
abjuration was devised to exclude the Pre- 
tender. He ought to have added, ** and 
for other purposes.” That oath was not 
merely for the purpose of abjuring the 
Pretender, but it was accompanied with 
a declaration of rights, in order to have 
it manifestly declared and solemnly an- 
nounced as to what were the principles 
of the constitution. In that most vener- 
able preamble of the Act of Settlement 
in which the oath of abjuration was intro- 
duced, it was stated that it was an Act 
upon which the continance of the mon- 
archy of England, the preservation of the 
Protestant religion, the maintenance of the 
Chureh of England as by law established, 
and the security of the undoubted rights 
of the Legislature of England, depended. 
A solemn declaration in similar terms is 
required to be made by all who take the 
abjuration oath at the table of this House. 
I shall now end. If this had been a Bill 
mercly to get rid of any obsolete or anti- 
quated phrases in the oath, I would have 
supported it ; nay, more, if it had been a 
Bill to give the oath more solemnity by 
making it more simple, I woull have 
gladly given it my support. But that is 
not the object of the Bill. I find it to be 
a Bill for the abolition of this solemn de- 
claration—a declaration which, I think, 
ought to be continued. I will grant to 
you that, after all, these declarations are 
but weak securities, taken by themselves ; 
but I deny that they are weak securities 
when taken in connection with the law and 
in reference to the purposes for which they 
were framed. There may be persons whose 
consciences are of a more expansive kind 
than mine who, after taking the declara- 
tion, may break through the barrier it was 
intended to erect ; but that is no reason 
why it should he abrogated. Whatever 
rules and securities may be prescribed 
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there may be ill-disposed persons ready 
enough to break through them, but that is 
not a reason why they should be given up, 
particularly when those rules and declara. 
tiuns operate as a security with respect to 
a great majority of the people. You may 
as well say that all primitive laws are 
useless because they fail to eradicate every 
erime, and that all religious teaching is 
futile because it cannot exterminate every 
kind of vice, as maintain that a solemn 
declaration which the Legislature has pre- 
scribed is obsolete, because there are men 
who disregard its obligations. This House 
has solemn duties to discharge, and among 
them is that of securing to their legislation 
the distinctive character of Christianity, 
I, for one, therefore, cannot be a party. 
to a measure which involves such conse- 
quences as I have feebly endeavoured to 
describe. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I will not 
detain the House but for a few moments. 
I was simply going to say that I shall give 
my hearty concurrence to the second read- 
ing of this Bill, because I think it is high 
time to relieve everybody from taking an 
oath which I am sure no man can take 
without wishing that he should be saved 
from the necessity of making such a de- 
claration. It is an oath which does not 
belong to the times in which we live, and 
from which I think it must be the great 
object of every one to be relieved. But, 
Sir, I rose principally with a view to make 
one or two remarks with regard to a point 
which has been stated as to that part of 
the declaration which applies to the Pre- 
tender and to the Protestant succession. 
In concurring with my right hon. Friend 
(Mr. M. Gibson) in wishing to get rid of 
the oath of abjuration as it now stands, I 
am quite ready to admit that it would be 
desirable in Committee, either by retain- 
ing a part of the present oath, or by add- 
ing something to another oath which is 
already adopted, still to require some de- 
claration to be made with reference to the 
maintenance of the Protestant succession 
to the Throne of these Realms. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, 1 wish briefly 


to state my reasons for the course I shall 


ltake on this occasion. Notwithstanding 


the observations of the noble Lord the 
Member for the City of London, I must 
say that I think the question which is 
really at issue has not been brought before 
the House in a form the most desirable for 
its proper solution. I regret that the 
question has not been presented to the 
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consideration of the House in a manner | 
the oath, it appears to me that we should 


that would have raised a simple issue, 
and which would have asked for the 
opinion of the House upon the single 
question whether legislative power should 
be entrusted to Her Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Jewish religion. I lament 
that that question should have become 
involved with one which at all touches the 
Protestant sentiments or even Protestant 
prejudices of the people of England. When 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), two 
years ago, introduced a measure, which 
then was unfortunate, I felt it my duty to 
vote for the first time against the measure, 
although I had before supported measures 
of an analogous kind; and I did so be- 
cause I felt that the noble Lord had fatally 
shifted his ground, and that he would 
thereby raise up a host of prejudices 
against him, in addition to those against 
which he must have been prepared to con- 
tend. With regard, Sir, to the parti- 
cular proposition before us, it is divested, 
no doubt, of many of the objections which 
could be fairly urged against the proposal 


of the noble Lord in 1854. The oath of | 


abjuration in its present form is clearly 
indefensible. No one on either side 
has fur a moment pretended that the 
oath, as it is now framed, is not open 
to very serious objections. Whether it has 
arisen from inadvertency by the Legis- 
lature, or from the great changes that have 
taken place in men’s minds, or from the 
political cireumstances we have had to en- 
counter, 1 know not; but it cannot be 
denied that the terms of the oath arte 
anomalous. In dealing with this ques- 
tion I, for one, should deeply regret, 
that in voting for the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter it should be supposed that 1 would vote 
for a Motion by which it was attempted, in 
an indirect manner, to get rid of those ob- 
stacles which are at present in the way of 
British Jews entering into Parliament, by 
simply removing from the oath the words 
‘on the true faith of a Christian.”’ The 
words ** on the true faith of a Christian ”’ 


are words which, in my opinion, ought to | 
form part of the oath to be taken by the | 
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be taking a course which, looking only to 
the policy of our conduct, and not regard- 
ing higher considerations, would be greatly 
detrimental, and fraught with consequences 
which all of us might deplore. I have an- 
other reason, I confess, for calling upon the 
House not‘to renounce that form of oath. 
I have never advocated the cause of the Jews 
in this House upon the principle of religious 
liberty, which the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) most sincerely and consistently 
advocates, and which he has at all times 
made the basis of the policy which he has 
recommended to us. I have always felt 
that when you came to practice, and were 
determined to act upon that principle, you 
might find it a very difficult one to carry 
you through your case. I doubt that 
if the claim of the Jews for the removal 
of these restrictions i8 merely founded 
upon the abstract principle of religious 
liberty, grounds of opposition may not arise 
which have not yet been introduced into 
the controversy, and which it may be very 
difficult to impugn and defeat. I have 
always felt that the claim of the Jews to 
an entrance into Parliament, and to the 
full enjoyment of all the rights which this 
State can confer upon the subjects of Her 
Majesty, mainly, and in my opinion justly, 
rests upon the principle that this is a 
Christian State, and that we are a Chris- 
tian community. 1 have more than once 
expressed my reasons for entertaining this 
opinion. It appears to me that the claim 
of the Jew to the respect of the Chris- 
tian cannot be contested. If the religion 
of this country were not Christian, if 
this were not a Christian community, there 
might be plausible reasons urged against 
the admission of Jews as Members into 
this House. But, with all becoming respect, 
I may be allowed to say that this would 
not be a Christian State or a Christian 
community had it not been, under Divine 
inspiration, for the efforts and exertions of 
a Jew. I think that that fact constitutes 
aclaim to the respect, the consideration, 
and the sympathy of this House. Under 
these circumstances, the course I shall 


Members of this House who are Chris- | venture to take will be this;—I shall vote 


tians. 
to frame an oath 
be framed 


it should 
present 


ab 
according 


initio, 
to its 


Whether, if we were called upon | for the second reading of this Bill, and for 


this reason, that when the Bill is in Com- 
mittee I shall take the opportunity of pro- 


form, so far as the retaining of those! posing an oath in lieu of the oath of ab- 


words is concerned, I will not stop to dis- 
cuss. That is of secondary importance. 
But these words at present exist, and, if 





jeration which the Bill contains, and in 
which I shall retain the words ‘on the 
true faith of a Christian;"’ and I shall 
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subsequently take the liberty of proposing | words? Why, the thing is an absurdity 
a clause which will meet the case of any | on the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
Jew who may,be elected a Member of this I will not dally in such a manner and on 
House, and which will prevent the neces- | such a question ; and I tell the right hon, 
sity of his using those words, which | Gentleman that no man who does can ex. 
he cannot conscientiously do. I thank | pect to be understood. A great issue hag 
the House for ajlowing me to make, been raised whether, in the oath of the 


this statement. I could not go into the 
lobby without entering into this explana- 
tion, after having, on a previous occasion, 
voted against the Motion of the noble 
Lord. I regret the question has been 
brought before us in the form it has, but, 
after the most anxious reflection I can 
give the subject, I think the course which 
I have mentioned is the one most likely to 
conciliate all parties. 


representatives of the people in this coun- 
try, the right of the Protestant succession 
shall be recognised ; and we have another 
great issue raised as to whether Parlia. 
ment is to retain the character of a Chris- 
tian Legislature of a Christian country, 
| I, for one, am not going to vote with the 
| right hon. Gentleman, the Member for 
Buckinghamshire,—first, to strike down 
a formula which maintains those great 





Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I have) principles, upon the vain hope that, per- 
taken the deepest interest in this question, | chance, in Committee we shall be able to 
and I do pray the House to let me state | re-insert them. As a consistant man, as 
clearly the grounds upon which I shall | one who for years has, to the vest of his 
give my vote against this Bill. I do so | poor merits, defended the great principles 
because it proposes to strike down the oath | which are now at stake—as a Protestant, 
which is a recognition by the subjects of | as a Christian, and as a representative of 
this realm of the social compact with | Protestants and Christians, I refuse to 
which they are bound to the Sovereign. | vote with the right hon. Gentleman, the 
The Sovereign is bound by an oath to| Member for Buckinghamshire, to strike 
maintain the Protestant religion as the|down this oath, which recognises those 


constitutional religion of the realm, and 
the subject is bound in return to maiutain 
the present Royal family as a Protestant 
family upon the Throne. Sir, I will not 
vote for a Bill, which, by altering the 
terms of an oath, destroys that recogni- 
tion of the compact—I will not vote for 
a Bill which proposes by one blow to lay 
prostrate the Christian character of the 
Imperial Parliament—and | ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire (Mr. Disraeli) why, if he wishes 
to introduce a measure which would effect 
the object which he proposes to effect by 
the introduction of a clause in the present 
Bill when in Committee, he did not bring 
in a Bill himself which would effect his 
object, and also embody an oath whith 
would retain the words ‘‘ on the true faith 
of a Christian,”’ and recognise the Protes- 
tant succession to the Throne of the Bri- 
tish dominions ? How can he ask us to 
vote against the very proposition which he 
declares he considers most essential to in- 
clude in the oath? What is the sense of 
our first voting against the recognition of 
the Protestant succession to the Throne— 
against the words which would retain the 
Christian character of Parliament, as 
enunciated in the oath taken by every 
Member of that House, if we were to be 
asked in Committee to re-insert those very 


Mr. Disrack 


| principles in the constitution of _ this 
| House. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now 
stand part of the Question.”’ 

The House divided. 

Sir Freperic THESIGER, one of the 
Tellers for the Noes, stated that Mr. 
Wykeham Martin, Member for Rochester, 
was with the Noes in the Left Lobby, but 
had refused to vote with them ; whereupon 
Mr. Speaker desired the Tellers to bring 
Mr. Wykeham Martin to the Table. The 
hon. Member having come to the Table, 
was asked by Mr. Speaker, if he had 
heard the Question put, and on replying 
in the affirmative, was informed by him, 
that having gone forth into tne Left Lobby 
his vote must be recorded with the Noes. 

Whereupon the Tellers announced the 
Numbers, Ayes 230; Noes 195: Majority 
35. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, 


List of the Ares. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F.T. 
Barnes, T. 

Bass, M. T. 

Baxter, W. E. 

Bell, J. 

Bellew, T. A. 
Berkeley, hon. I. F. 
Berkeley, G. C. L. 


Acton, J. 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Agnew, Sir A, 
Alcock, T. 
Anderson, Sir J. 
Antrobus, E. 
Ball, E. 

Ball, J. 
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Bethell, Sir R. 
Bigys, W. 

Black, A. 
‘Bonham-Carter, J. 
Bouverie, rt. hon. E. P. 
Bowyer, G. 

Brady, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brand, hon, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, H. 

Brown, W. 

Buckley, General 
Bulkeley, Sir R. B. W. 
Burke, Sir T. J. 
Butler, C. 8. 

Byng, hon. G. H. C. 
Castlerosse, Visct. 
Challis, Mr. Ald. 
Chambers, M. 
Cheetham, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 

Cobden, R. 
Cockburn, Sir A. J. E. 
Coffin, W. 

Coote, Sir C. H. 
Cowan, C. 

Cowper, rt. hon. W. F, 
Craufurd, E. Hi, J. 
Crossley, F. 

Cubitt, Mr. Ald. 
Currie, R. 
Dashwood, Sir G, H. 
Davie, Sir R. H. F. 
Denison, J. E. 

De Vere, S. E. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Disrael, rt. hon. B, 
Divett, E. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Duff, G. S. 

Duff, J. 

Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Dundas, F. 
Dungarvan, Visct, 
Dunlop, A. M 
Dunne, M. 

Ellice, rt. hon. H. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir De Lacy 
Ewart, W. 

Ewart, J. C. 
Fenwick, H. 

Fergus, J. 
FitzGerald, Sir J. 
FitzRoy, rt. hon. H. 
Forster, C. 

Forster, J. 
Fortescue, C. S. 
Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gardner, R. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gifford, Earl of 
Gladstone, rt. hon. W. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goderich, Visct. 
Gordon, hon. A. 
Gower, hon. F. L. 


Oath of 


Grace, O. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Gregson, S, 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Greville, Col. F. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurney, J. H. 
Hadfield, G. 

Hall, rt. hon. Sir B. 
Hankey, T. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Tlastie, Alexander - 
Hastie, Archibald 
Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heneage, G. F. 
Herbert, H. A, 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Higgins, Col. 0. 
Holland, E. 
Horsman, rt. hon. E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Toward, Lord E. 
Hutchins, E. J. 
Hutt, W. 

Ingham, R. 

Jackson, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, J. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Keating, H. S. 
Kershaw, J. 

King, hon. P. J. L. 
Kirk, W. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Laffan, R. M. 

Laing, S. 

Langton, H. G. 
Laslett, W. 

Layard, A. H. 

Lee, W. 

Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, rt. hon. Sir G. C. 
Liddell, hon. H. G. 
Lindsey, W. S. 
Locke, J. 

Luce, T. 

M‘Cann, J. 
MacGregor, James 
Maguire, J. F. 
Marjoribanks, D. C. 
Martin, J. 

Massey, W. N. 
Meagher, T. 

Miall, E. 

Milligan, R. 

Mills, T. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Michell, W. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Mofiatt, G. 

Monck, Visct. 
Moncreiff, James 
Monsell, rt. hon. W. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. T. E. M.L. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Murrough, J. P. 
Napier, Sir C. 
North, F. 
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O’Brien, J. 
Oliveira, B. 
Palmer, Roundell 
Palmer, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Peacocke, G. M. W.- 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, Sir R. 

Peel, F. 

Pellatt, A. 

Perry, Sir T. E. 
Phillimore, J. G. 
Phillimore, R. J. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Pollard Urquhart, W. 
Ponsonby, hon. A. G. J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Price, W. P. 
Raynham, Visct. 
Ricardo, O. 
Ricardo, S. 

Rice, E. R. 
Richardson, J. J. 
Ridley, G 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Scully, F. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Seymour, W. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 
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Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, hon. W. 0. 
Steel, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon. E, 
Sullivan, M. 

Swift, R. 

Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 

Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vane, Lord H. 
Vernon, G. E. H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watson, W. H. 
Wells, W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 
Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Willeox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, M. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Shelley, Sir J. 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Annesley, Earl of 
Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baird, J. 
Baldock, E. H. 
Bankes, rt. hon. G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Barrow, W. H. 
Bateson, T. 
Beckett, W. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Bentinck, G. W. P. 
Beresford, rt. hon. W. 
Blackburn, P. 
Blakemore, T. W. B. 
Boldero, Col. 
Bond, J. W. M‘G. 
Booth, Sir R. G. 
Bramley-Moore, J. 
Bruce, Maj. C. 
Buck, Col. 
Bunbury, W. B. M‘C. 
3urrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Butt, G. M. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Cairns, H. M‘C. 
Cecil, Lord R. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Child, 8. 
Cholmondeley, Lord H. 
Christy, S. 


Clinton, Lord C. P. 
Clive, hon. R. W. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, H. C. 
Dalkeith, Earl of 
Davies, J. L 
Deedes, W. 
Dering, Sir E. 
Dod, J. W. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
East, Sir J. B. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Estcourt, T. H. 8. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrar, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Ferguson, J. 
Fergusson, Sir J. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Floyer, J. 

Follett, B.S. 
Forester, rt. hon. Col. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gallwey, Sir W. P. 
Galway, Visct. 
George, J. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
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Goddard, A. L. 
Gooch, Sir E. S. 
Graham, Lord M. W. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 
Guinness, R. S. 
Gwyn, Hl. 

Haddo, Lord 

Hale, R. B. 

Halford, Sir H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hamilton,rt.hon.R.C.N. 
Hanbury, hon. C. S. B. 
Harcourt, Col. 
Hardy, G. 

Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, rt. hon. J. W. 
Herbert, Sir T. 
Hiildyard, R. C. 

Hill, Lord A. E. 
Holford, R. S. 
Horsfall, T. B. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hughes, W. B. 
Hume, W. F. 

Irton, S. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jolliffe, H. H. 

Jones, Admiral 
Kendall, N. 
Kerrison, Sir E. C. 
King, J. K. 
Kinnaird, hon. A. F. 
Knatehbull, W. F. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Rainald 
Knox, Col. 

Langton, W. G. 
Legh, G. C. 

Lennox, Lord A. F. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lisburne, Earl of 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lovaine, Lord 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, Capt. 
Maeartney, G. 
Mackie, J. 
MacGregor, J. 
Maddock, Sir H. 
Malins, R. 

Manners, Lord G, 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, P. W. 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 

Miles, W. 
Montgomery, H. L. 
Montgomery, Sir G. 
Moody, C. A. 


Medical 


Morgan, O. 
Mowbray, J. R. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Naas, Lord 
Napier, rt. hon. J. 
Newark, Visct. 
Noel, hon. G. J. 
North, Col. 
Northcote, Sir S. H. 
Oakes, J. H. P. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakington,rt.hon. Sir J. 
Palk, L. 
Palmer, R. 
Patten, Col. W. 
Peel, Gen. 
Pennant, hon. Col. 
Pritchard, J. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Robertson, P. F. 
Rolt, P. 
Sandars, G. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, I]. K. 
Sibthorp, Maj. 
Smith, A. 
Somerset, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanhope, J. B. 
Starkie, Le G. N. 
Stracey, Sir H. J. 
Stewart, Sir M. R. S. 
Stuart, Capt. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tyler, Sir G. 
Vance, J. 
Vansittart, G. H. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vernon, L. V. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R, 
Vyse, Uol. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walcott, Admiral 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Warren, S. 
West, F. R. 
Whiteside, J. 
Whitmore, H. 
Wigram, L. T. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wise, J. @ 
Woodd, B. T. 
Wyndham, Gen. 
Wyndham, I. 
Wynn, Lieut. Col. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Wynne, rt. hon. J. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 
TELLERS. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Newdegate, C. C. 


MEDICAL PROFESSION BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. COWPER said, that there had been 
a generally expressed wish that the mea-' sure to a Select Committee were persisted 
sure should be referred to a Select Com-' in, he should certainly move that the Com- 
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mittee. There appeared to be much op. 
position to it in its details, but not on its 
principle. The interests of various parties 
were affected by it, and they were anxious 
that their opinions should be heard before 
the Bill passed. It seemed to him very 
desirable that the House should not waste 
its time by entering into a discussion of 
that nature in a Committee of the whole 
House, and as his hon. Friend who intro- 
duced the Bill was willing to refer it to 
a Select Committee, if it was afterwards 
taken up by the Government, he (Mr. 
Cowper) was prepared to take charge of 
lit, and if the Committee adopted cer- 
tain alterations which he should submit, 
he would undertake the responsibility of 
earrying it through the House after it 
emerged from the Select Committee. 

Order discharged. 

Motion made and Question, proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee.” 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the subject had 
been considered again and again by Select 
Committees, and every possible informa- 
tion was already before the House. At 
the same time, as the Government would 
‘take charge of the Bill, he should not 
‘object to the Motion of the right hon. 
| Gentleman the President of the Buard of 
| Health. 
| Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
| last somewhat misunderstood the right hon. 
| Member for Hertford. He (Sir J. Paking- 
| ton) understood that right hon. Gentleman 
‘to say, not that the Committee would in- 


) 





| vestigate the whole subject, but the de- 


tails of the Bill. He was very glad that 
' the Government had changed the intention 
| they announced last week in reference to 
this measure, and had consented to take it 
| into their own hands. 

| Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, he under- 
| stood the right hon. Gentleman below him 
| (Mr. Cowper) to imply that evidence might 
be taken before the Committee from the 
| parties whose interests were affected by 
‘the Bill. [Mr. Cowrer: No, I did not 
| mean that.] The right hon. Gentleman 
| certainly intimated that there existed par- 
| ties whose interests were affected, who 
| wished to be heard, and it would be far 
| better to hear their opinions before a Se- 
leet Committee than if their opinions were 
| quoted in the discussion in that House. If 
the Motion for the reference of the mea- 
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mittee have power to send for persons and 
papers. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, he would beg 
to offer the suggestion, made to him by an 
eminent member of the medical profession, 


that a Commission should be appointed to | 
inquire into the subject, upon the result of | 


whose labours a measure might be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. COWPER said, he did not mean 
that the Committee should hear evidence, 
but as the opinions of medical men on 
the Bill had been expressed in petitions, 
and in that House by their representatives, 
their views should be considered by the 
Committee. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he could not con- 
sent to such an unsatisfactory proceeding. 
If the interest of particular persons was 
affected as alleged, they had a right to be 
heard, and to hear them only through the 
means of memorials and petitions was ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory. The medical body 
was not quite the body to sit quiet under 
such a proceeding, and the effect would be 
that when the Bill came back to them the 
House would find itself in a worse position 
than it was at present. What he should 
suggest was, that evidence should be al- 
lowed to be given, not upon the whole 


subject, but upon those particular clauses 
of the measure by which private interests 


were affected. To take evidence in that 
restricted sense was a very common pro- 
ceeding, and entirely avoided the opening 
of the whole question. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, that to 
grant a general power to the Committee 
to take evidence would endanger the re- 
opening of the whole question, upon which 
an enormous mass of evidence had been 
already given. He thought that the best 
way would be to leave it in the hands of 
the Select Committee to come to the House 
when any point came under their considera- 
tion affecting private rights, and ask their 
permission to take evidence on that parti- 
cular point in the restricted sense indicated 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Oxfordshire. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he quite agreed in 
the suggestion, for he considered that the 
principal difficulty lay in reconciling the 
University systems with those adopted by 
the diflerent medical corporations. He 
thought the granting of a general power 
to take evidence would not be advisable. 

Mr. BARROW said, he could not con- 
sent to the course proposed to be adopted. 


The main question was, whether the So- | 
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vernment of the medical profession should 
remain in the hands of the Executive Go- 
vernment of the country, as at present, or 
be vested in a council of the profession it- 
self. That question, in his opinion, ought 
to be discussed in the House, and not by 
a Select Committee. The particular mode 
of election, whether a University should 
elect one member, or a particular col- 
lege another member of a medical coun- 
cil, might very properly form the subject 
of consideration by a Seleet Committee, 


Scotch Judges. 


but the question of the government itself 


ought to be considered by the House. Of 
one thing he was satisfied, that unless 
the compulsory principle of the Bill were 
altered it would not become popular. 

It being now a quarter to Six o'clock, 

Mr. SPEAKER, in pursuance of the 
Standing Order to that effect, declared the 
debate adjourned. 

The Ilouse adjourned at ten minutes to 
Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 10, 1856. 


Minute.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Bishop of 
Limerick. 


PRIVILEGES OF SCOTCH JUDGES. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he wished to 
call their Lordships’ attention to a subject 
which, though it might seem to be one of 
mere form, was in truth a matter of some 
importance. The House was aware that a 
Committee of their Lordships were then 
sitting to consider the question of the 
appellate jurisdiction of that House, and 
that Committee having summoned two 
Seotch Judges, the Lord Justice General 
and the Lord Justice Clerk to give evi- 
dence before them, the question had arisen 
whether those learned persons should be 
sworn at the bar, or sitting on the 
woolsack in this House. For his (Lord 
Campbell’s) part, he could see no reason 
why they should not sit on the woolsack, 
and have the oath administered to them 
there ; and he begged to move, therefore, 
that they be permitted to attend and take 
the oath at the woolsack accordingly. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, their Lord- 
ships must all desire to do honour to those 
Judges ; but he apprehended they had no 
right to sit on the woolsack and take the 
oath, they not being summoned to attend 
Parliament in the same manner that the 
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English Judges were. Moreover, the 
Irish Judges were not sworn in the 
House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to say that they might be ad- 
mitted and take the oath standing at the 
woolsack. 

Tue Eart or EGLINTON believed 
it was quite clear that on all occasions 
when Judges had been summoned to the 
House, they had invariably sat on the 
woolsack, and he could not see why the 
difficulty should have arisen on the present 
occasion. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE hoped that what- 
ever rule might be adopted with regard to 
the Scotch Judges, the same would be ap- 
plied to the Irish Judges. 

Motion agreed to. Then the learned 
Judges were admitted to the House, and 
sworn at the woolsack. 


St. James’s 


ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE, iu 
moving that a message be sent to the 
House of Commons, requesting them to 
communicate to this House a copy of the 
Report of the Select Committee upon 
St. James’s Park, and asking if Govern- 
ment had come to any decision upon the 
adoption of the recommendations contain- 
ed in that Report? said, he had no 
serious objections to the first three of the 
four recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee; but that to the fourth—the removal 
of the Duke of York’s column, and the 
cutting a road from Waterloo Place into 
the Park—he entertained the gravest and 
most insuperable objections. In the first 
place, he found that only two persons had 
been examined before the Committee upon 
that question, one of these being Mr. 
Bowtell, a member of a firm of boot- 
makers, and no doubt a very respectable 
man; but the real witness was Mr. Penne- 
thorne, the architect of the Board of 
Works, and it was upon his sole evidence 
that the Committee adopted the recom- 
mendation. Further, he found that so far 
from their recommendations being agreed 
to unanimously, not less than three out of 
seven divisions were carried by a majority 
of one, whilst in three instances the 
members divided equally, and the vote was 
agreed to solely by the casting vote of his 
right hon. Friend Sir Benjamin Hall, the 
chairman. Now, if this recommendation 
to remove the Duke of York’s column, 
and cut a road from Waterloo Place into 
the Park was carried out, it could not be 

Lord Redesdale 


{LORDS} 
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denied that the value of the houses jp 
Carlton Terrace would be very much altered 
and affected. Let their Lordships remem. 
ber that these houses were not built op 
speculation, but that the Crown and Paria. 
ment were under specific and positive en- 
gagements to the owners of these houses ; 
that when Carlton House was taken away 
a plan was deliberately formed by the then 
Government, and approved of by Parliament, 
and that it was not in accordance with the 
fancies of any speculators, but upon the 
plan so sanctioned and directed by the 
Crown and Parliament, that the terrace 
was built at an extraordinary expense, the 
Crown at the same time entering into 
specific engagements to maintain the pri- 
vacy which the houses at present enjoyed, 
and also to preserve the gardens in front 
of them. He granted that those engage. 
ments ought not to be allowed to stand in 
the way of any alteration which was likely 
to be beneficial to the public; but he 
thought it would have been no more than 
honest and right in a public department, 
when considering the alterations which the 
scheme involved, had it stated that those 
engagements did exist, and had laid the 
whole circumstances of the arrangement 
before the public. He deprecated also 
the light and trivial way in which the 
Committee had treated the question 
of the removal of the Duke of York’s 
column. It was his fortune to have 
differed from the polities of the late 
Duke of York, but it was matter of his- 
tory that his Royal Highness was not only 
eminent from his illustrious birth, but that 
he had peformed for a very long time 
great professional service to the Crown and 
country. For thirty-two years he was 
Commander in Chief, and during that 
period the improvement effected in the 
organisation of our army was alike re- 
markable and creditable to his administra- 
tion. And when he died, the expression of 
regret was not confined to his friends, but 
all parties bore willing testimony to the 
honesty, impartiality, and assiduity with 
which he had performed the duties of his 
office. Now, every nation that pretended 
to the smallest degree of civilisation had 
respect for the monuments which were 
raised to the memory of its great men ; and 
he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) contended 
that such monuments were not to be treat- 
ed as an old jibbet or a lamp post ; and 
this particular monument having been 
erected after an agreement between the 
Crown, the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
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hood, and the subscribers, must be regard- 
ed asa national monument. But no con- 
sideration of the sort seemed for one 
instant to have occurred to the mind or 
been offered to the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Undoubtedly, he should be the first 
to assert that if it were absolutely neces- 
sary for the convenience of the inhabitants 
these considerations should not be allowed 
to prevent the removal of any monument ; 
indeed, if it were essential for the health 
of the metropolis to run an aqueduct 
through the middle of St. Paul’s, imme- 
diately under the dome, however much he 
might regret the necessity, he should be- 
lieve for such an important purpose as 
that the dead must give way to the living. 
As a matter of taste, too, he condemned 
the removal of the York column and the 
statue. Would any man, who had money 
to lay out, set out with removing the few 
columns and statues erected in London ? 
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would have a voice in it. Some of the 
suggestions of the Committee were good 
and might be carried out ; but he hoped 
that such a ridiculous plan as this would 
not be adupted. The noble Marquess then 
moved—That a Message be sent to the 
House of Commons, requesting them to 
communicate to this House the Report of 
the Select Committee upon St. James’s 
Park. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
that there could be, of course, no objection 
to the Motion of the noble Marquess, who 
had no occasion to apologise for bringing 
this subject under their Lordships’ con- 
sideration, as it was one of public interest 
to the population of this great metropolis. 
Subjects relating to the ornament of the 
metropolis and to the public convenience 
were by no means unimportant or unde- 
serving not only of the attention, but of 
the very deliberate attention, of their 





He did not mean to say that the statue was Lordships and the country ; and it was 
a perfect example of art, or that the pillar | with a view to secure that deliberate atten- 
was one of the most perfect ever raised; tion that he felt satisfaction in assuring 
but he did say that it was an ornament to | the noble Marquess that no decision what- 
the town where it now stood, and that the ever had been taken by the Government 
proposition for taking it away and con- | with respect to the extent to which the 
structing a sort of railway cutting between | suggestions made by the Committee of 
two high walls, from Waterloo Place into | the House of Commons were deserving of 
the Park, was, as a’matter of taste, one| being carried into effect. Under these 
of the most absurd that was ever propound- | circumstances, he did not wish to go into 
ed. Besides, in a pecuniary sense, the ac- | any detailed consideration of the sugges- 
commodation to be given was nothing in| tions adverted to by the noble Marquess, 
ae mene gape wend = Ae Ms _ Par nasa not me a 
quired to be expended in the work. o| Member of the Government, he must say 
man could walk from Charing Cross to | that, in regard to one of those suggestions, 
this palace without discovering, if he had he agreed with the noble Marquess that a 
£20,000 or £30,000 to lay out in improv- | memorial erected some years ago to the 
ing the appearance of the town and the | memory of an illustrious individual whom 
og een ~ he “ot lay it out | rad Ne a gongs and par a 
or this object in a far better manner | together with its approach to the Park by 
than by removing the York column and | broad and handsome square, with a fine 
cutting a road into St. James’s Park. Let | flight of steps, considered one of the great- 
_ look at the disgraceful state of | est ornaments and most useful thorough- 

owning Street, and the block of houses! fares in the metropolis, should not be 
which stood between King Street and | lightly disposed of or set aside, unless 
Parliament Street, obstructing the public | there was a certainty that a greater pur- 
thoroughfares. Yet a Committee of the| pose of public utility and ornament would 
House of Commons was prepared to come | be effected ; and he was one of those who 


down and ask for £20,000 or £30,000 
for the purpose of sweeping away one of the 
few ornaments the metropolis possessed, 
instead of applying the money to the more 
useful and ornamental work of improving 


the neighbourhood to which he alluded. | 
Ile trusted the matter would be carefully | 


and maturely considered by the Govern- 
ment before they arrived at a decision re- 
Specting it, and that the House of Lords 


| very much doubted whether any ornament 
or purpose of public utility could be sub- 
stituted equal to that which now existed. 
The subject would receive the mature con- 
sideration of Government, and when a de- 
termination was arrived at it would be 
formally communicated to Parliament. 
Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that, 
as a Member of the Committee who had 
superintended the erection of the Duke of 
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York’s column, he could not help protest- 
ing against the manner in which it was 
now proposed to be dealt with by the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of 
Commons. He regarded that pillar and 
statue as one of the greatest ornaments of 
the metropolis, and certainly we did not 
possess such an abundance of those orna- 
ments as to admit of our dealing with 
them lightly. Independently of the ob- 
ject for which this column was raised, he 
thought that when the whole British army 
and the public in general had contributed 
so liberally and with such cordiality to the 
erection of a monument of that sort, it 
became a matter for very serious consider- 
ation whether it ought to be removed from 
its place. The noble Marquess who com- 
menced the discussion had hinted that he 
would not enter upon the merits of the 
column and statue as a work of art; but 
he (the Earl of Aberdeen) would observe 
that the pillar was precisely of the same 
dimensions as Trajan’s column at Rome, 
which had always been considered a model 
of that description of art, whilst the statue 
surmounting it was executed by one of the 
first artists of this country; and deserved 
the admiration of all. The approach, taken 
altogether, was one of the handsomest 
street terminations and park-entrances in 
London. He had, therefore, heard with 
great satisfaction from his noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) that the 
Government had not undertaken to comply 
with the recommendation of the Committee 
of the [louse of Commons, but that the 
subject was still under consideration. And 
he trusted that the expression of opinion 
they had heard to-night, and which he was 
sure must be shared in not only by this 
House but by the public at large, would 
induce the Committee to reconsider their 
recommendation, and report in favour of 
preserving that which was clearly one of 
the most striking and beautiful objects in 
the metropolis. 

Tue Earn or MALMESBURY was 
glad that this subject had been brought 
forward by the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde), in favour of whose 
views a great majority of that House would 
no doubt be found. He concurred entirely 
in what had fallen from the noble Earl 
with respect to what might be called the 
sentimental view of the case; but he 
thought that their Lordships’ attention 
should also be called, at the end of a costly 
war, to the question of economy in such 
matters. Casting his eye to certain pro- 
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ceedings in another place, he thought they 
were of a nature which must attract the 
attention of every one interested in the 
future welfare of the country, as they 
were indicative of a certain degree of 
recklessness as to the expenditure of the 
country at a moment when the outlay of 
every farthing on works not positively ne. 
cessary ought to be considered with great 
care. The demand for this particular im- 
provement, as it was called, began in rather 
a singular manner. The complaints in 
which the proposed changes originated 
were said to have been first made by the 
Belgravians; but he did not think that 
any meeting of great importance had taken 
place, or that any petition had been pre- 
sented to Parliament upon the subject, 
There was, however, a great pressure from 
a quarter powerful at all times, especially 
at present—he alluded to The Times— 
which had very fairly and truly boasted of 
being the author of the itsprovements 
which were now contemplated. A number 
of letters appeared in that journal, written, 
if not by one of the greatest, certainly by 
one of the largest anonymous writers of 
the day, signed with different aliases, with 
the view probably of giving rise to the 
notion that repeated applications on the 
subject had been received from various 
quarters. He did not object to those let- 
ters which advocated a passage from the 
north-east part of the town for the relief 
of the Belgravians; but, although he did 
not think it would be inconvenient to Her 
Majesty to have a thorvughfare opened in 
front of the Palace, similar to that through 
the Place du Carrousel in front of the 
Tuileries, still, a thoroughfare having been 
opened by Marlborongh-house, the Bel- 
gravians had, in his opinion, received all 
the relief they required, and they would 
in no way be benefited by the removal of 
the Duke of York’s column. Those per- 
sons who came to Parliament by way of 
Regent-street would certainly have a cut 
across the park, but he did not think there 
would be 100 yards’ difference between 
that passage and the present one by Cha 
ring-cross. The newspapers stated that 
the public required this alteration. Now, 
‘* public,” like ‘* aristoeracy,”’ was a word 
of which they required a definition ; but if 
it meant those persons who were not ac- 
customed to drive in carriages, he asserted 
that the public were to a man against the 
alteration. Their Lordships must have 
noticed numberless children of small trades- 
men and persons of that class, swarming 
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like ants over the parade opposite the 
Horse Guards, and none of the parents of 
those children wanted a thoroughfare be- 
tween the Duke of York’s column and 
Storey’s-gate, for carriages to run over 
their children. .He was, therefore, at a 
loss to know for whose convenience the 
alteration was to be made; and the 
£25,000 or £30,000 which it would cost 
would be much better laid out in the im- 
provement of Downing Street or the Na- 
tional Gallery. He felt, however, much 
relieved from his apprehensions with re- 
spect to this matter by the speech of the 
noble Marquess. 

Toe Doxe or NEWCASTLE wished 
to draw particular attention to two plans 
which had recently been laid before the 
public. The one was for removing the 
block of buildings between Downing Street 
and Parliament Street, and erecting a new 
set of offices. He must say that if the 
project were carried out, it would not only 
be one of the greatest ornaments to the 
town, but would be attended with immense 
advantage to the public business of the 
country. It was absolutely necessary that 
something should be done; for the state 
of the public departments was most dis- 
gracéful. The other was the plan for the 
removal of the War Department from its 
present position. He hoped that time 
would be given for the consideration of the 
matter before it was resolved upon to erect 
new offices for the War Department in 
Pall Mall. He gave evidence before the 
Sebastopol Committee, in which he ex- 
pressed it,as his opinion that no alteration 
would be useful unless the whole of the 
military departments were placed under 
one roof. Whether that was to be the 
case with respect to the new offices to be 
erected in Pall Mall he did not know, but 
if so, his object would be gained. He 
considered it of the greatest importance 
that the War Departments should be in 
immediate neighbourhood of the other de- 
partments of the Government; but while 
they were removing the other departments 
nearer to the Houses of Parliament, they 
were removing the War Departments fur- 
ther off. The interval between Pall Mall 
and Downing Street would be very incon- 
venient, in confirmation of which he would 
appeal to the noble Lord the Secretary 
for War. It had been stated that the 
erection of the buildings in Pall Mall would 
be open to general competition, while the 
much larger and grander scheme in Down- 
ing Street would be entrusted to the ordi- 
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nary architects of the Board of Works. 
Without wishing to detract from the ability 
of the persons employed by the Board of 
Works, he considered that this was a grand 
and national work, which it would be ex- 
ceedingly improper to undertake without 
obtaining the very highest architectural 
talent. 

Lorp PANMURE said, that the addi- 
tions to the Ordnance Office were intended 
to enable the Government to concentrate 
the whole of the civil departments of the 
War Office in Pall Mall, leaving the mili- 
tary departments at the Horse Guards. 
Hence, although the whole of the military 
departments would not be under the same 
roof, they would be sufficiently contiguous, 
as there was a short and easy communica- 
tion across the Park. He could not agree 
with the noble Duke that, even in time of 
war, any inconvenience could result from 
the office of the Prime Minister being in 
Downing Street, and that of the War 
Minister in Pall Mall, for the distance be- 
tween these two localities was, across the 
Park, very short. The great object of 
the Government in purchasing the new 
premises in Pall Mall was to concentrate 
the different branches of the War Depart- 
ment, and to remedy the existing incon- 
venience of having each branch obliged to 
send to a separate building for the purpose 
of communicating with another. It was con- 
sidered more economical to add to the pre- 
sent buildings in Pall Mall than to give them 
up and erect an entirely new set of offices 
for all the branches in another place. How- 
ever, it was quite competent to the Govern- 
ment to reconsider the matter; for, al- 
though the houses between the Ordnance 
Office and the Carlton Club had been se- 
cured, they had been purchased at such a 
price as to be easily resaleable at a profit. 
It was quite true that the Board of Works 
had invited competition for the plan. Tle 
was not aware that avy particular plan 
had been determined upon; but he hoped 
that the work would be speedily com- 
meneed and executed. 

Eart GREY wished to express his con- 
currence in the opinion given by the noble 
Duke relative to the inconvenience caused 
by the distance of the public offices from 
each other. He agreed with him, also, in 
thinking that it ought to be the policy of 
the Government to concentrate the public 
offices between the Horse Guards and the 
Houses of Parliament. There was space 
on that piece of ground to bring together 
all the Government departments by de- 
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grees, and he therefore thought that it 
would not be desirable to incur a large ex- 
pense in adding to the War Office in Pall 
Mall. The ground in Pall Mall was far 
more valuable for private than public pur- 
poses, and it would be more economical 
as well as more convenient to bring all the 
Government offices together. He hoped 
that the scheme now in contemplation 
would be reconsidered, although the noble 
Lord at the head of the War Department 
was right in saying that there was a press- 
ing necessity to bring the War Department 
together. 


Cavalry and 
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Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that their Lordships could not but feel | 
great satisfaction at the unanimity which | 
had characterised the short discussion | 
which had taken place. He was gratified | 


to hear that the Members of the Govern- | 
ment had not yet made up their minds | 
about the proposed road through the Park, | 
and he trusted they would reconsider the | 
propositions of the Select Committee. The | 
only scheme for a road across the Park | 
that seemed likely to be satisfactory was | 
that for a road from Pali Mall to Bucking- 
ham Palace. The road from Waterloo 


Place to Storey’s Gate was liable to great | 
objections, whether the column were allow- | 


ed to stand or to be removed. It was also | 
a question whether it was justifiable thus | 
to remove public monuments which had | 
been erected by public subscription with | 
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original plan provided for the construction 
of iron gates at the steps of the Duke of 
York’s column, but this was objected to 
by His Majesty. He thought the removal 
of the column to a spot a short distance 
from its present site would add to its effect, 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE was 
anxious, before the conversation termi- 
nated, to express his own opinion, and he 
believed the opinion of the Government 
also as to the immense advantage that 
would accrue to the public, setting aside 
the mere question of ornament, from the 
concentration of every official department 
in that space which commenced at the 
Horse Guards and ended at Palace Yard, 
He doubted whether in this or any other 
metropolis in the world there was a space 
so small as that cireumscribed by the Park 
on one side, the Houses of Parliament 
and the river and bridges on the other, 
in which so much public advantage, public 
ornament, public convenience, and, ulti- 
mately, of public economy might be com- 
bined as in the skilful arrangement, by a 
judicious architect, of the public offices on 
this spot. The concentration of the Go- 
vernment offices in this space might be 
made to form one of the finest features 
and grandest approaches which this or any 
other metropolis could produce. 

Motion agreed to; and a Message sent 
to the Commons accordingly. 


the consent of the law or of the Crown, | CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY HORSES IN 
The effect of a deep cutting would be most THE CRIMEA—QUESTION. 

unsightly. It ought also to be considered; THe Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
that the road between the column and/to put a question to Her Majesty’s Go- 
Storey’s Gate would run parallel with the | vernment in reference to the return to this 
range of public offices and under the win- | country of the cavalry and artillery horses 
dows of gentlemen who were engaged for | from Turkey and the Crimea. A report 
the greatest part of the year in the trans- | was current which led him to ask the Se- 
action of public business. They would eretary for War, whether it was intended 
thus be exposed to the roll of heavy and that the men of these two services should 
continuous traffic during the day, which in| return to this country during the present 
itself constituted a serious objection to the | month, and that their horses should be 


construction of a road at this point. He! 
agreed very much with the noble Earl (the | 
Earl of Malmesbury) that this question had | 
not yet been very fairly argued. He be- 
lieved that the question was really between 
those who were rich enough to afford cabs 
and those who were content to walk. He 
was glad the question was to be recon- 
sidered, because the Government, in con- 
sulting the convenience of a single class, 
might be intrenching upon the enjoyments 

and recreation of the labouring classes of | 
the community. 


Lorp KINNAIRD said, that Mr. Nash’s | 
Larl Grey 





sold either in the Crimea or in Turkey ? 
If the report were true, he could not help 
observing that such an intention would be 
very derogatory to the military reputation 
of the country. They all knew what was 
meant by giving up a fortress with the 
honours of war. But if cavalry and artil- 
lery were in a fortress, and they were not 
allowed to leave it with their horses, they 
would feel as our army in the Crimea 
must feel, if they were not allowed to re- 
turn in all the panoply of war. There 
were other considerations which rendered 
such an act very undesirable. There were 
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some very valuable horses now in the}of the army. From calculations made, 
Crimea, and some horses that the regi-| upon the supposition that no more trans- 
ments of cavalry had brought from India ; | ports would be required than were already 
and if they were sold to the Russians, they | in the Black Sea, he found that the ex- 
would be represented to the people of that | pense of bringing the horses home would 
country as trophies won by the Russians | be £47 per horse. If, on the other hand, 
from us. If they returned home without | transports were sent from this country to 
their horses, the cavalry and artillery would | bring home the horses of the cavalry and 
not be mounted properly within two years. | artillery, the expense would be £67 per 
They would have to be furnished with | horse. Taking into account the price at 
horses three or four years old, and at the | which horses could be purchased in this 
end of the usual period it would be ne-| country, their Lordships would perceive 
cessary to substitute a great proportion of | that there would be considerable economy 
young horses for them. He did not con- | in making a judicious selection of the horses 
sider a cavalry soldier more than half a/|to be brought home. He quite agreed that 
soldier when he was dismounted. If the | care should be taken that we left the ene- 
cavalry were recalled from a distant colony | my’s country with all the honours of war 
and their horses were sold before embark- | attendant upon our arms; but he could see 
ing, no reflection could attach to them ; | no injury from parting with such horses as 
but it was a very different thing when| were found unnecessary to bring home, 
troops were returning from a field of bat-| and he could see no difficulty in replacing 
tle. Of course, if the report were true, it | those horses when the cavalry or artillery, 
must be a question of economy—it must | to whichever force they belonged, arrived 
be to save the cost of transporting these | in this country. The system of mounting 
horses from the Crimea to this country.| the cavalry had been changed. We no 
But, as far as his knowledge went of the | longer bought young horses. It was found 
price at which horses could be sold out | to involve a false economy, because by the 
there, and the price at which they could | time a three-year old horse was trained 
be bought here, he did not see how more | and grown fit for service, it was more ex- 
than £80,000 or £100,000 would be saved, | pensive than buying a five or six-year old 
and he did not think it worth while, at the | horse at once. As far as he was inform- 
end of a great war like this, in which we | ed, the difficulty of forming a cavalry re- 
had been almost completely successful, tv | giment did not consist in the training of 
run the risk of being jeered by foreign | the horse, but in the training of the men. 
nations, and who were great military na- | Horses of five years old were very speedily 
tions, and of being put to great inconve- | trained, and he was quite certain, within 
nience hereafter in our own service by such | a year after the dismounted cavalry ar- 
a proceeding as had been spoken of, and | rived in this country with the horses al- 
with regard to which he begged to ask the | ready retained, they would have as good a 
noble Lord at the head of the War Depart- | foree as was now in the Crimea. Indeed, 
ment whether it was contemplated or not ? | after the great loss of horses sustained in 
Lorp PANMURE was not aware of | the winter of 1854 and the spring of 1855 
the report to which the noble Earl had | old horses only were bought, and the 
alluded, with reference to the disposal of | cavalry were remounted in a superior man- 
the cavalry and artillery horses in the/ner. He could assure the Iouse, and he 
Crimea, instead of bringing them back | could assure the public who were interested 
to this country. But he was somewhat | in this question, that, whatever arrange- 
surprised to hear the noble Earl, who had ments were come to, all care should be 
been talking of economy with reference | taken not to part with valuable horses 
to the question which had just been dis- | which would be of use when brought home, 
cussed, wholly ignore the consideration of | and that all care should be taken that in 
economy in this matter. As this war had | parting with any horses the honour of the 
been conducted with an expenditure which | army and of this country should be duly 
the country never grudged while it was in | consulted. 
progress, he thought it the duty of the} Tae Eart or MALMESBURY under- 
Government, upon bringing the war to a/| stood the noble Lord to say, the Govern- 
termination, to study economy as far as | ment did not intend to have a general sale 
was consistent with honour. There was of all the horses. 
no point upon which economy turned so| Lorp PANMURE: Certainly, they did 
much as upon the transport of the horses | not intend to have a general sale. 
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grees, and he therefore thought that it 
would not be desirable to incur a large ex- 
pense in adding to the War Office in Pall 
Mall. The ground in Pall Mall was far 
more valuable for private than public pur- 
poses, and it would be more economical 
as well as more convenient to bring all the 
Government offices together. He hoped 
that the scheme now in contemplation 
would be reconsidered, although the noble 
Lord at the head of the War Department 
was right in saying that there was a press- 
ing necessity to bring the War Department 
together. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that their Lordships could not but feel 
great satisfaction at the unanimity which 
had characterised the short discussion 
which had taken place. He was gratified 
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original plan provided for the construction 
of iron gates at the steps of the Duke of 
York’s column, but this was objected to 
by His Majesty. He thought the removal 
of the column to a spot a short distance 
from its present site would add to its effect, 
| Tae Marquess or LANSDOWNE was 
anxious, before the conversation termi- 
nated, to express his own opinion, and he 
believed the opinion of the Government 
also as to the immense advantage that 
would accrue to the public, setting aside 
the mere question of ornament, from the 
concentration of every official department 
in that space which commenced at the 
Horse Guards and ended at Palace Yard. 
| He doubted whether in this or any other 
| metropolis in the world there was a space 
/so small as that cireumscribed by the Park 





to hear that the Members of the Govern-|on one side, the [Ilouses of Parliament 
ment had not yet made up their minds | and the river and bridges on the other, 
about the proposed road through the Park, | in which so much publie advantage, public 
and he trusted they would reconsider the ornament, public convenience, -and, ulti- 
propositions of the Select Committee. The mately, of public economy might be com- 
only scheme for a road across the Park | bined as in the skilful arrangement, by a 
that seemed likely to be satisfactory was | judicious architect, of the public offices on 


that for a road from Pali Mall to Bucking- | 
ham Palace. The road from Waterloo 

Place to Storey’s Gate was liable to great | 
objections, whether the column were allow- | 


ed to stand or to be removed. It was also | 
a question whether it was justifiable thus | 
to remove public monuments which had | 
been erected by publie subscription with | 
the consent of the law or of the Crown. | 
The effect of a deep cutting would be most | 


unsightly. It ought also to be considered 
that the road between the column and | 
Storey’s Gate would run parallel with the | 
range of public offices and under the win- | 
dows of gentlemen who were engaged for | 
the greatest part of the year in the trans- | 
action of public business. They would 
thus be exposed to the roll of heavy and 
continuous traffic during the day, which in 
itself constituted a serious objection to the 
construction of a road at this point. He | 
agreed very much with the noble Earl (the | 
Earl of Malmesbury) that this question had | 
not yet been very fairly argued. He be- 
lieved that the question was really between 
those who were rich enough to afford cabs 
and those who were content to walk. He 
was glad the question was to be recon- 
sidered, because the Government, in con- 
sulting the convenience of a single class, 
might be intrenching upon the enjoyments 
and recreation of the labouring classes of 
the community. 


Lorp KINNAIRD said, that Mr. Nash’s 
Earl Grey | 





this spot. The concentration of the Go- 
vernment offices in this space might be 
made to form one of the finest features 
and grandest approaches which this or any 
other metropolis could produce. 

Motion agreed to; and a Message sent 
to the Commons accordingly. 


CAVALRY AND ARTILLERY HORSES IN 
THE CRIMEA—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY wished 
to put a question to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in reference to the return to this 
country of the cavalry and artillery horses 
from Turkey and the Crimea. A report 
was current which led him to ask the Se- 
eretary for War, whether it was intended 
that the men of these two services should 


| return to this country during the present 


month, and that their horses should be 
sold either in the Crimea or in Turkey? 
If the report were true, he could not help 
observing that such an intention would be 
very derogatory to the military reputation 
of the country. They all knew what was 
meant by giving up a fortress with the 
honours of war. But if cavalry and artil- 
lery were in a fortress, and they were not 
allowed to leave it with their horses, they 
would feel as our army in the Crimea 
must feel, if they were not allowed to re- 
turn in all the panoply of war. There 
were other considerations which rendered 
such an act very undesirable. There were 
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some very valuable horses now in the|of the army. From calculations made, 
Crimea, and some horses that the regi-| upon the supposition that no more trans- 
ments of cavalry had brought from India ; | ports would be required than were already 
and if they were sold to the Russians, they | in the Black Sea, he found that the ex- 
would be represented to the people of that | pense of bringing the horses home would 
country as trophies won by the Russians | be £47 per horse. If, on the other hand, 
from us. If they returned home without | transports were sent from this country to 
their horses, the cavalry and artillery would | bring home the horses of the cavalry and 
not be mounted properly within two years. | artillery, the expense would be £67 per 
They would have to be furnished with | horse. Taking into account the price at 
horses three or four years old, and at the | which horses could be purchased in this 
end of the usual period it would be ne-| country, their Lordships would perceive 
cessary to substitute a great proportion of | that there would be considerable economy 
young horses for them. He did not con- | in making a judicious selection of the horses 
sider a cavalry soldier more than half a/|to be brought home. He quite agreed that 
soldier when he was dismounted. If the | care should be taken that we left the enc- 
cavalry were recalled from a distant colony | my’s country with all the honours of war 
and their horses were sold before embark- | attendant upon our arms; but he could see 
ing, no reflection could attach to them ; | no injury from parting with such horses as 
but it was a very different thing when| were found unnecessary to bring home, 
troops were returning from a field of bat-| and he could see no difficulty in replacing 
tle. Of course, if the report were true, it | those horses when the cavalry or artillery, 
must be a question of economy—it must | to whichever force they belonged, arrived 
be to save the cost of transporting these | in this country. The system of mounting 
horses from the Crimea to this country.|the cavalry had been changed. We no 
But, as far as his knowledge went of the | longer bought young horses. It was found 
price at which horses could be sold out | to involve a false economy, because by the 
there, and the price at which they could | time a three-year old horse was trained 
be bought here, he did not see how more | and grown fit for service, it was more ex- 
than £80,000 or £100,000 would be saved, | pensive than buying a five or six-year old 
and he did not think it worth while, at the | horse at once. As far as he was inform- 
end of a great war like this, in which we | ed, the difficulty of forming a cavalry re- 
had been almost completely successful, to | giment did not consist in the training of 
run the risk of being jeered by foreign | the horse, but in the training of the men. 
nations, and who were great military na- | Horses of five years old were very speedily 
tions, and of being put to great inconve- | trained, and he was quite certain, within 
nience hereafter in our own service by such |a year after the dismounted cavalry ar- 
& proceeding as had been spoken of, and | rived in this country with the horses al- 
with regard to which he begged to ask the | ready retained, they would have as good a 
noble Lord at the head of the War Depart- | force as was now in the Crimea. Indeed, 
ment whether it was contemplated or not ? | after the great loss of horses sustained in 
Lorp PANMURE was not aware of | the winter of 1854 and the spring of 1855 
the report to which the noble Earl had | old horses only were bought, and the 
alluded, with reference to the disposal of | cavalry were remounted in a superior man- 
the cavalry and artillery horses in the/ner. He could assure the IHouse, and he 
Crimea, instead of bringing them back | could assure the public who were interested 
to this country. But he was somewhat |in this question, that, whatever arrange- 
surprised to hear the noble Earl, who had | ments were come to, all care should be 
been talking of economy with reference | taken not to part with valuable horses 
to the question which had just been dis- | which would be of use when brought home, 
cussed, wholly ignore the consideration of | and that all care should be taken that in 
economy in this matter. As this war had | parting with any horses the honour of the 
been conducted with an expenditure which | army and of this country should be duly 
the country never grudged while it was in| consulted. 
progress, he thought it the duty of the} Tae Eart or MALMESBURY under- 
Government, upon bringing the war to a| stood the noble Lord to say, the Govern- 
termination, to study economy as far as | ment did not intend to have a general sale 
was consistent with honour. There was | of all the horses. 
NO point upon which economy turned so| Lorpv PANMURE: Certainly, they did 
much as upon the transport of the horses | not intend to have a general sale. 
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Oude 


OUDE TREATY. 

Tre Marquess or CLANRICARDE, 
in rising to ask what course was pursued 
by the East India Company with reference 
to the treaty concluded by the Governor 
General with the King of Oude in 1837, 
said that in the late proclamation with re- 
ference to the kingdom of Oude, no re- 
ference was made to any treaty except 
a treaty of 1801, between the East India 
Company and the Government of Luck- 
now. Now there was a treaty in 1837 
—or rather a treaty had been drawn up 
—which most materially affected the 
present question. The object he had 
in making the inquiry was, to know whe- 
ther the treaty of 1837 was or was not 
considered as valid. He held in his hand 
a full collection of treaties which he found 
in their Lordships’ library, authorised, he 
supposed, by the Board of Control, and 
stated to be compiled from the records of 
the Foreign Office. It contained this 
treaty among others, which appeared never 
to have been treated as non-existent ; and 
it appeared to have been signed by Lord 
Auckland and others. It was of the 


highest importance with reference to the 
question of the engagement which imposed 
upon the King of Oude the necessity of 


maintaining a military foree. Were they 
to consider that the treaty of 1837 was or 
was not a valid and binding treaty, upon 
both parties, except so far as regarded a 
payment exacted from the King of Oude, 
which was remitted on consideration by the 
Government at home ? 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, it was 
perfectly true that the treaty in question 
had been ratified by the Governor General of 
India, but not by the Home Government. 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE : 
As to the whole of it ? 

Tue Duke or ARGYLL: As to the 
whole of it. It was not ratified by the 
Home Government at all. In the year 
1838 that document was, amongst other 
papers connected with the kingdom of 
Oude, moved for in the House of Com- 
mons. The answer to that Motion made 
by the then President of the Board of 
Control on the part of the Government was, 
no such treaty being considered as existing 
by the Government at home, its production 
must be refused, and that refusal was as- 
sented to by the House of Commons. Ie 
was quite sure that their Lordships would 
agree with him that it was premature to 
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the papers relating to it were placed before 
the House. It was most inconvenient to 
have anticipatory discussions which would 
tend to prejudice their Lordships’ minds, 
He trusted that they would soon have all 
the papers before them, and that they 
would soon have the presence of Lord 
Dalhousie in that House, who would of 
course take a leading part in the discus- 
sions upon this subject. With the ex- 
pectation of the speedy arrival of Lord 
Dalhousie in this country he (the Duke of 
Argyll) was sure that their Lordships would 
disapprove of a debate upon this question 
at the present moment. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that although the treaty referred to was 
not laid on the table, it appeared in the 
collection of papers before their Lordships, 
which had been laid on the table when the 
discussion upon the renewal of the East 
India charter took place. The Directors 
did not disallow the whole of that treaty of 
1837, but only that portion of it which re- 
lated to the payment to the King of Oude 
of £160,000 for a military establishment 
of British officers. In addition to this 
stipulation the treaty contained another in 
its seventh article, which modified the sixth 
article of the treaty of 1801, the sixth 
article being the one on which the Go- 
vernor General relied for the justification 
of the step he had taken in the annexation 
of Oude. By the seventh article of the 
treaty of 1837 it was stated that there was 
no remedy provided in the sixth article of 
the treaty of 1801, and it therefore pro- 
ceeded to modify that article, and to pro- 
vide that if the King of Oude did not suc- 
ceed in securing order amongst his subjects 
the Governor General might send an Eng- 
lish officer into the country for the purpose 
of administering the Government ; and in 
that case there should be handed over to 
the King of Oude the surplus revenue, 
after the payment of the ordinary expendi- 
ture. Now, the Directors disallowed the 
stipulation as to the military establishment; 
but the other stipulation would not be 
affected by the refusal of the Company to 
ratify the other. It appeared to him there- 
fore, that the treaty of 1837 was good to 
the extent of modifying the treaty of 1801; 
being, indeed, the very point on which the 
Governor Gencral relied for his justification. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
omitted to state that the collection of 
papers was compiled in India, and was 


enter upon a discussion now, as the whole | sent over here, when it was laid upon the 
subject must soon be considered when all | table of the House of Commons, and that 


' 
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it was by error that the treaty of 1837 had ‘(Lord Broughton) must be at fault, because 
been included in it. | he found, in 1838, when those papers were 
Tue Ear. or ELLENBOROUGH said, moved for, that an answer had been given 
there had been no act of hostility commit-| by the President of the Board of Control 
ted by the King of Oude; on the contrary, | to this effect:—‘‘ There had been no 
he had afforded assistance upon every oc- | treaty with the King of Oude which had 
casion it was required. We were at pre- | been ratified by the East India Company, 
sent indebted to the King of Oude’s Go- | with the approbation of the Commissioners 
vernment to the extent of £2,500,000, | for the affairs of India.”’ 
being the amount of a loan granted us} Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
when we were in difficulties. The papers ' said, he did not find that in the collection 
should be at once laid upon the table, in of treaties to which he had referred there 
order that their Lordships might under- , was a statement of the ratification of any 
stand the grounds upon which the recent of the treaties included in it. That the 
steps had been taken. collection had been sent home from India 
Lorp BROUGHTON said, that his no-| seemed to him to make it more certain 
tion of the matter was quite in accordance , that the treaty of 1837 was in existence. 
with that stated by the noble Marquess and Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
the noble Earl opposite, that it was only the that perhaps the noble Duke (the Duke of 
money part of the treaty, that which refer- , Argyll) would be good enough to inquire 
red to the payment of the British troops, | whether any trace of the pecuniary transac- 


in Russia— Question. 


which was disallowed at home. Te (Lord 
Broughton) had had a long correspondence 
with Lord Auckland upon the subject both 
public and private, and it was his impres- 
sion certainly that the treaty of 1837 was 
ratified by the Government at home after , 
the disallowance he had referred to. The 
whole of the treaty was not disallowed, but 
only one portion of it. The present Go- 
vernor General would be home shortly, 
when the subject could be more satisfac- 
torily entered upon. When the discussion 
did come on, he hoped that the present 
Commander in Chief also would find it con- 
venient to attend, because it so happened | 
that while Lord Hardinge was Governor | 
General of India he had an interview with 

the King of Oude at Lucknow and threat- | 
ened nim with the consequences of his con- 
tinued misgovernment. : 

Tue Kant or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
it was quite evident that the public part of 
the correspondence between the Court of 
Directors under the direction of the noble 
Lord (Lord Broughton) and Lord Auckland, 
must be produced, and also not only the 
speech of Lord Hardinge, but the official | 
record, which must exist, of what that | 
noble Lord had said upon the oceasiun re- 
ferred to. Those documents were of great 
importance. Lord Hardinge must have 
written a dispatch detailing what he had | 
said to the King of Oude upon this} 
subject. 

Tue Doxe or ARGYLL said, the papers | 


| 


| 





tions in which he (the Earl of Ellenborough) 
was engaged was to be found in the papers. 
He could not find any trace of them. At 
a time when he was under great difficulty 
of a pecuniary character, arising from the 
necessity of bringing back the army of 
Affghanistan, he asked the King of Oude, 
as well as other native princes, to accom- 
modate him with a loan. He obtained 
from the King of Oude £100,000. He 
confessed he was rather disappointed at the 
amount he had received from the King of 
Oude at a time when he had obtained loans 
from the other sovereigns. In six weeks 
after the return of the army he had paid 
back the other loans ; but left the loan of 
the King of Oude in the hands of other 
parties to deal with it. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 10, 1856. 


Minutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Chippen- 
ham, Robert Parry Nisbet, esq. 
Pustic Bitts.—1° Poor Law (Ireland), 
2° Joint Stock Banks. 


TRADE REGULATIONS IN RUSSIA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. J. EWART said, he would beg to 
ask the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, whether it might be practicable 
to endeavour to make arrangements with 


relating to the affairs of Oude were being | the Russian Government for the removal 
printed, and would be laid upon the table | of vexatious restrictions imposed upon 
of the House immediately. He thought | British traders in Russia; more particu- 
that the recollection of the noble Lord j larly the regulations of the guilds as to 
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the buying and reselling of imports and 
exports ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am fully 
aware, Sir, that the internal regulations of 
Russia affecting trade are execedingly un- 
favonrable to commercial transactions, and 
a grievance to foreigners ; and, undoubt- 
edly, Her Majesty’s Ministers will be 
anxious to avail themselves of any proper 
opportunity to impress on the Russian Go- 
vernment the expediency, for the sake 
even of its own interests, of establishing a 
more liberal commercial system within its 
own dominions. But I am sure that the 
hon. Member and the House will feel that 
with the negotiation now proceeding on 
the subject of the general pacification of 
Europe this is hardly the most fitting 
moment for opening a discussion of that 
nature. The Russian Government would, 


in all probability, be indisposed to mix up | 


matters relating to its own commercial 
policy with the question of peace; and, 
therefore, a more opportune occasion must 
be chosen for commencing the overtures 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers. I 


can assure the House, however, that the | 


subject shall not escape the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Order for Committee read. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he re- 
gretted to learn that the hon. Member for 
the West Riding (Mr. Cobden), who had 
given notice of an Amendment condemning 


the application of local rates to the sup- | 
port of schools in which the various forms 


of doctrinal religion were taught, was un- 
able to attend the House in consequence 
of a domestic affliction. 
had the hon. Member been in his place, to 
ask him not to press his Amendment at 
the present stage, in order that the House 
might go into Committee on his (Lord J. 
Russell’s) Resolutions, when every hon. 
Gentleman would have an opportunity of 
fully canvassing them in detail, as well as 
of considering the Amendment, which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Hen- 
ley) meant to propose. He was glad to 


find that a petition which the right hon. | 


Gentleman had presented a few moments 
previously, although nominally adverse to 
his Resolutions, was in fact in their favour, 
because its prayer begged the House not 
to countenance any untried schemes while 
the present system worked beneficially and 
impartially towards all parties. As the 
existing plan, commended in these terms, 


Mr. J. Ewart 
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He had intended, | 
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was the one which his Resolutions sought 
to extend, he was justified in reckoning 
this petition among the rest on his own 
side of the question. He would now beg 
to move that Mr. Speaker leave the Chair, 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to 
present a petition. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, after the Motion 
for his leaving the chair was made, it was 
too late to present a petition. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought that 
he ought to be allowed to present a peti- 
tion, as it was one of great importance. ° 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he was 
ready to withdraw his Motion, if it could 
be done, for the purpose of allowing the 
hon. Gentleman to present the petition. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would now 
beg to lay on the table the petition of the 

Chairman and Secretary of a: Committee 
| of Friends of Voluntary Education in Lon- 
don, against the proposed measures. 

| Motion made, and Question ‘* That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the chair,”’ put, 
‘and agreed to. 

House in Committee, Mr. FrrzRoy in 
the chair. 

| Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL said, that as 
| before the Easter recess he had explained 
{at length the Resolutions which it was his 
|intention to propose, it was unnecessary 
for him on that occasion to occupy the 
time of the Committee, and he therefore 
begged to move the first Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 





“ That in the opinion of this Committee it is 
expedient to extend, revise, and consolidate the 
Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education.’’ 


Mr. HENLEY said, he should now, in 
‘accordance with the notice he had given, 
move that the Chairman do now leave the 
chair. In doing so he had taken that 
| course which he thought, according to the 
forms of the House, would be for the ge- 
neral convenience of hon, Members, and 
would be most courteous to the noble Lord. 
It was a disagreeable duty to discharge, 
but, thinking and feeling as he did on this 
highly important subject, he felt bound to 
make this Motion, because it appeared to 
him that the scheme of the noble Lord 
bore a close resemblance to that which 
| was brought forward last year by his right 
hon. Friend (Sir J. Pakington), and, as 
he had opposed the proposition of his right 
, hon. Friend, he did not see how he could 
avoid pursuing the same course now that a 
‘similar plan was submitted to the House. 
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It seemed to him that the scheme of the 
noble Lord not only included all the most 
objectionable features of the plan of his 
right hon. Friend, but contained some pro- 
visions which were still more objectionable, 
while it did not provide those safeguards 
and advantages which would have been 
secured by the scheme of the right hon. 
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posal so evidently beneficial that it was 
almost like the colour of a grey horse, to 
which nobody would object. He proposed, 
i then, to consider the noble Lord’s scheme 
under the heads he had mentioned. The 
Committee were asked, in the first instance, 
without a tittle of information on the subject, 
to affirm a proposition that eighty school 





Baronet. In looking through the Resolu- | inspectors should be appointed. Why was 
tions of the noble Lord, he had to con- | the number fixed at eighty? Why should 
sider whether it would be most advisable | it not be sixty, or seventy, or even ninety ? 
to deal with those Resolutions in detail or | Now, that seemed to him a matter of pure 
as a whole. His first impression was, | detail, which ought not to be dealt with by 
that the best course would be to deal with | that House, but which should be settled 
them in detail; but when he came to con- | by a department of the Executive Govern- 
sider the first Resolution, he found that it! ment. He would ask the Committee, also, 
would be impossible to do so, because that | whether they would pledge themselves, as 
Resolution asked the House to pledge itself; they were thus asked to do, to a system 


‘ie . | : ; 
to the opinion that it was expedient to ex-| of general inspection of schools through- 


tend, revise, and consolidate the Minutes | 
of the Privy Council. The question na- | 
turally arose, in what sense those Minutes 
were to be extended. If they were to be! 
extended in the sense of the other Resolu- | 
tions proposed by the noble Lord, it was! 
next to impossible to pursue any other | 
course than that of considering the Reso- | 
lutions as a whole. If, however, the ex- | 
tension was not to have reference to the 
scheme of the noble Lord, he thought the 


proposition was too vague, and that the | 
Committee could hardly request the Privy | 
Council to extend their Minutes without 
indicating the direction in which such ex- 


tension should be made. He had, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that the noble 
Lord’s scheme ought to be considered as 
a whole; and, as he disapproved of that 
scheme, he had thought the most safe and 
courteous course was to submit to the’ 
Committee a Resolution which he was told 
was, in that stage of proceeding, equiva- 
lent to the previous question, rather than | 
ask the Committee to give a direct nega- 
tive to the noble Lord’s propositions. It 
appeared to him that this scheme resolved 
itself into six heads or branches, relating, 
first, to inspection; secondly, to the for- 
mation of districts; thirdly, to the item 
of charities, and he could not conceive for 
what purpose the noble Lord had intro- 
duced that subject; fourthly, to rating; 
fifthly, to religious teaching ; and, sixthly, 
to compel masters and employers of young 
children to pay for the education of such as 
were below a certain age. The first of these 
Propositions was not open to serious objec- | 
tion but for its vagueness, and the last re- | 
commendation of the noble Lord for the | 
establishment of evening schools was a pro- | 


out the country? According to the terms 
of the Resolution, such inspection was 
not to be confined to public schools. 
Now, he maintained that it was wholly 
unfit the Committee should enter on those 
details and be called on to affirm them by 
a substantive Resolution. But, getting 
over that difficulty, was it right the Com- 
mittee should be called upon to affirm a 
proposition on the subject of the educa- 
tional wants of the country, and the means 
of providing for those wants, The Reso- 
lution was not confined to any class of 
schools ; it applied to all schools, as the 


/noble Lord’s scheme dealt with the whole 


mass of the population. If the Commit- 
tee affirmed the Resolution, the inspectors 
might knock at the door of every ladies’ 
school in London or in the country, and 
ask, under its authority, what sort of 
education was carried on in that establish- 
ment. He, for one, at all events, did not 


‘think it desirable that any such general 


power should be given by Resolutions of 
that House. But that was not all. Out 
of the 30,000 or 40,000 day schools in 
this country, he did not believe the Privy 
Council had a right to go into more than 
some 4,000 or 5,000 at the most. A very 
large number of the others would shut 
their doors in the faces of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors; and he could not con- 
ceive anything more unwise than for that 
House by Resolutions to express any 
opinion which it had not the power to 
carry out. To go into private day schools, 
to which the Government did not contri- 
bute one farthing of the public money, 
would be to place the managers in the in- 
vidious position of refusing to admit the 
officers of the Privy Council, or of con- 
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ceding the very dangerous principle, that | further than he had ever gone before. Mr, 
private property was to be inspected with- | Kennedy, one of the school Inspectors, 
out its consent. But were there no other ; stated in one of his recent Reports, that 
objections to this scheme ? Were they sure clergymen were so much occupied with 
that to attempt to force such an inspection , the ordinary duties of their parishes, that 
as that upon the people would not create a | we must look very much to schoolmasters 
strong feeling of hostility against all their and schoolmistresses as the religious teach. 
educational measures ? The people of Eng- | ers of the youthful poor. If that be so at 
land might be led, but they would not be present, would not a clergyman find it 
driven; and it was not at all clear that to, more difficult to attend to the matter of 
send eighty persons of a calibre inferior, | education if the school were taken out of 
as the noble Lord had said, to the pre-)his parish; and if he were severed from 
sent Inspectors, and uot, therefore, likely the school, would not the consequences be 
to possess that tact and delicacy which , very mischievous to the population ? Pass- 
such an operation would require, to visit , ing, now, to another branch of the subject, 


all the schools throughout the country, the noble Lord stated in his sixth Resolu- 


would not excite a storm of opposition to | tion— 
this particular measure and react against | 
the extension of education itself. But if! 
the object was ouly to obtain information, 
did the House not think that it would effect 
its purpose more easily and completely by 
means of voluntary returns from the par- 
ties themselves? He did not believe that 
the managers of schools would hesitate to 
return parochially the number of children 
attending their schools, what they pro- 
fessed to teach, and any other information 
that might be required. Such a return, 
moreover, would be obtained in less time | 
from the parties themselves than by means 
of Inspectors, and it would be much more 
extensive, because, as no one knew better , 
than the noble Lord, there was no inconsi- , 
derable section of schools that would not | 
have Government Inspectors at any price | 
or upon any conditions, So much for the | 
question of inspection. He now came to. 
that part of the scheme which, after in- | 
spection, gave power to the Privy Council 
at their will and discretion, without any , 
communication with local parties, to form 
districts for education. Now what, he 
must ask, would be the inevitable result 
of that portion of the scheme? It must 
necessarily in ail small parishes break up, 
the parochial system, for it was as clear, 
as the sun at noonday, that if the Privy 
Council formed a district of four or five 
small parishes, it would completely sever 
the clergymen of those parishes from the, 
school. They could not have four clergy- , 
men, perhaps with different views on edu- 
cation, combining in a distriet Committee 
for the management of a school. THe 
thought the House would agree with him 
that the religious element should be well 
eared for and preserved in the national 
schools, Upon that point the noble Lord, 
in his speech a few weeks ago, went much ) 


Mr. Henley 


“That, for the purpose of extending such 
means, it is expedient that the powers at pre- 
sent possessed by the Commissioners of Charitable 
Trusts be enlarged, and that the funds now use- 
less or injurious to the community be applied to 
the education of the middle and poorer classes,” 


That was a most important Resolution, 
and ought to have been brought in as 
part of a separate scheme. The diversion 


of the charities of this country was a mat- 


ter of such great moment, that if the noble 
Lord had thought fit to deal with it, he 
ought to have done so substantively, and 
should not have mixed it up with a sub- 
ject difficult enough in itself, without such 
an element of discord being added to it. 
The Committee must recollect that the 
noble Lord was one of the Commissioners 
of charities; nor should it be forgotten 
that what was done by those Commis- 
sioners might come under the review of 
that House. Tad this Resolution been 
introdueed by any other person than the 
noble Lord, it was quite possible that the 
mover might have wished by such means 
to obtain the quasi sanction of Parliament 
to some most important measures now 
under discussion. Let the Committee ob- 
serve the curious wording of the Resolu- 
tion. The noble Lord proposed not only 
to deal with such funds as were ‘* useless 
or injurious ;”’ but, having diverted them 
from their original purpose, to apply them, 
not alone to the education of the poor, but 
to that of the middle classes also. Nut 
content with giving a new dircction to the 
charities, he extended them to a new class 
of recipients; in short, he took away the 
money that was given to the poor and ap- 
plied it to the uses of the middle elasses. 
There had always been a class of politi- 


cians who thought that the end justified 


the means, but hitherto no person had been 
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disposed to rank the noble Lord among 
that class. The Committee, however, had 
now an opportunity of seeing what the views 
of the noble Lord were as to those funds 
which might be termed ‘* useless or inju- 
rious,’” and the noble Lord could not deny | 
that it was perfectly legitimate to inquire 
what his opinions were on snch a subject. 
There were some persons who appeared at | 
times to he gifted with a prophetic spirit, | 
and such seemed to be the case with Mr. | 
Fearon, the officer of the Charity Commis- | 
sioners, who, a year or two ago, published 


a book in which occurred this remarkable | 
passage 3-— 

“The wide extent over which the benevolence | 
of founders has in times past spread itself, and the | 
varied objects to which their bounty was applied, | 
have not been sufficiently considered. In many | 
instances it is true that the original objects have | 
ceased to exist ; in others they have, from changes | 
in the state of society and other circumstances, 
become no longer the objects of charity at all; | 
but it will be found on examination that, after | 
deducting the obsolete and useless, there is much, | 
even among charities of the oldest foundation, 
which, with very little adjustment, might be made | 
suitable to modern habits, and valuable in the di- | 
rection intended by the donors. These are ques- | 
tions which must be treated with tenderness, as ! 
they affect the birthright of the poor.” | 


Mr. Fearon went on to say— 


“We have seen able men, with a partial ac- 
quaintance only with the details of charities, | 
speaking and writing as if they comprised edu- 
eation only; and those have not been wanting 
who have insisted that the whole of these institu- 
tions should be fused down in the Parliamentary 
crucible, and be thence remodelled and redistri- 
buted according to the existing wants of society, 
and without reference to the sources whence they | 
were derived or the original intentions of the do- 
nors, It is to the enunciation of such sweeping 
propositions as these, and others of a like kind, 
that much of the resistance to the measures for | 
the improvement of the administration of chari- | 
ties is to be traced. It has been generally appre- | 
hended that, if power were given to vary by ready | 
and simple means the trusts on which any dona- | 
tion should be administered, the minor parochial 
charities, whether useful or not, would one and all 
be swamped and absorbed in some wide scheme of | 
popular education.” 





It really would seem as if Mr. Fearon had 
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Coventry. Among other charities in that 
city was one of £500 a year, known as 
Moore’s Charity, and another of £900 a 
year, called White’s Charity, which had 
hitherto been distributed in the shape of 
doles of money among the poor of Coven- 
try. The noble Lord (Lord Jolin Russell) 
and his colleagues in the Charity Commis- 
sion, by the scheme which they proposed, 
mixed up with those two the great bulk of 
the other charities of the city, and having 
stirred them altogether in a sort of hotech- 
potch, and having provided for a high 
school and for a clegyman’s stipend and 
other matters, it appeared that there was 
a residue of £2,000 a year from all the 
charities, which the Commissioners called 
the ‘‘ General Charitable Fund.”” One 
would naturally suppose that the ‘ Gene- 
ral Charitable Fund ”’ would of course be 
applied to the poor, and somewhat in the 
manner in which it had been hitherto ap- 
plied. But no such thing; when a per- 
son got an educational hobby, let the Com- 
mittee see how he rode it. Out of that 
£2,000 a year the Commissioners assign- 
ed £250 to the hospital, £50 to the dis- 
pensary, £250 for fuel, clothes, and other 
necessaries, and £250 in annuities to the 
poor, making an aggregate of £800 per 
annum. Those assignments were all very 
proper, and were applicable to the poor; 
but now, what became of the remaining 
£1,200? £250 was appropriated to even- 
ing classes for the poor, as it was said; 
£250 for lectures, not for the poor, but 
for all the inhabitants; and the residue, 
some £700, was to form an industrial 
school for girls. It appeared, therefore, 
that only £800 a year absolutely went to 
the poor, while the remainder was all dis- 
tributed for educational purposes. Now, 
he considered that that looked like a pretty 
strong diversion of the charitable funds of 
that city. There were some persons who 
thought that £2 or £3 given to a poor 
man did him more harm than good; but 
how had the system of doles worked hithero 
in Coventry? There were 40,000 inha- 
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had a kind of prophetic vision that the | bitants in Coventry, and he was told that 
noble Lord would, at some time or other, | the applicants for those funds were so nu- 
propose such a scheme as he had now ac-/ merous that it had been found necessary 


tually done with regard to charities. But} to pass a regulation that the same person 
he (Mr. Henley) would now proceed to give | should not receive any portion of them 
some illustrations of what the noble Lord’s | more than once in ten years. Let the 
views were with respect to what was , Committee, however, observe the effect 
“useless or injurious.” A Report of the which this distribution had bad upon the 
Charity Commissioners had recently been | amount of outdoor relief which was given 
circulated ; and one of the schemes which, to the poor. It appeared from the Re- 
it contained had reference to the city of port of the Poor Law Auditor that in Bir- 
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mingham the amount of outdoor relief per 
head of the population was about 11 4d.; 
in Warwick it was 2s.; in Worcester, 
ls. 3d.; and in Banbury, 4s. 3d.; while 
in Coventry it was only 3¢d. He was 
quite aware that he might be told that 
this was only a ratepayers’ question; but 
the fact was, that if the poor people of 
Coventry were compelled to accept paro- 
chial relief they would be disfranchised. 
He was told that those poor people valued 
the political franchise, and that they desired 
to keep it; but ‘‘No,’’ said the noble Lord, 
‘*1’ll ride my educational horse; I’ll take 
this money from you and expend it in lec- 
tures, and you shall come upon the rates, 
and shall consequently lose your franchise.” 
He (Mr. Henley) thought, if there were 
no other reason, that that alone would be 
sufficient why they should not, without in- 
quiry, agree to a Resolution that would 
divert those charities from their original 
purposes, because the noble Lord thought 
them useless or injurious. Those charities 
prevented people becoming paupers, and 
surely that was neither useless nor inju- 
rious, 
the poor of this country against becoming 
paupers, but they stood in need of help, 
which fortunately the bounty of our fore- 


fathers had provided for them ; and he did | 
not think that the noble Lord should be | 


allowed to take it from them. 
came to that portion of the subject which 
he feared would at all times be the most 
difficult in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, and which he really thought the noble 
Lord might have spared them the necessity 
of entering upon. He meant the mode of 
settling what was generally called the reli- 
gious question, and he felt bound to say 
that he thought that it would be most un- 
wise for that House to pledge itself to any 
Resolution so vague as the one proposed 
on the present occasion by the noble Lord. 
The noble Lord had on a previous occasion, 
when he addressed the House upon this sub- 
ject, pointed out with great truth—and he 
had referred to the authority of Dr. Arnold 
in support of the position—that it was im- 
possible to teach a child any system of mo- 
rality without the instruction being founded 
on some religious basis ; and, in his opinion, 
the noble Lord might have gone further ; 
and might have said that it was impossible 
to enter upon the slightest question of mo- 
rality with a child without making religion 
the basis of such instruction. Now, the Reso- 
lution of the noble Lord pointed out that the 
Scriptures were to be read in the schools, 


Mr, Henley 
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There was a strong feeling among | 


He now! 
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|and indicated that the School Committee 
|were to point out what further religious 
,instruction should be given. The words 
of the Resolution implied that the reading 
of the Scriptures should form part of the 
‘religious instruction in the schools, but if 
|they were to be read with the view of de. 
ducing rules of life and of doctrine a serious 
difficulty at once arose. A member of the 
Chureh of England would say that certain 
; rules and certain forms of sound words had 
‘been laid down by good men, and that 
he believed that to prevent persons going 
astray it was necessary that those rules 
and that form of words should be made 
juse of. On the other hand, the Noncon- 
|formist and the Roman Catholic would 
take no such view, but would repudi- 
ate such teaching altogether, thus, conse- 
| quently, a vast number of children would 
| be prevented attending the schools, He 
| believed that immediately schools were 
‘placed under the direction of a general 
Committee, difficulties of such an insuper- 
able character would arise that it would 
be found that the only method of cutting 
the knot would be to establish a system 
purely secular, and to do away with all 
religious instruction in the schools. That 
would, he believed, be the unavoidable 
result, and he felt quite sure that the noble 
Lord would agree with him that such a 
result would be a great misfortune, and 
that the noble Lord himself would be the 
last under such circumstances to desire to 
see his Resolutions carried. Having found 
that difficulty with regard to the question 
of religious teaching, he next came to the 
objections which existed to the system of 
rates itself. He would not go into the 
question as to how far, under other cireum- 
stances, a rate might or might not be pos- 
sible or desirable, because he thought it 
unnecessary to make any pledge as to the 
general question, and he thought that it was 
undesirable that the House of Commons 
should pledge itself either affirmatively 
or negatively upon that subject, because 
circumstances might take place which 
would change the whole aspect of the 
case. But what would be the immediate 
result of proposing a rate? He would not 
go into the consideration of a voluntary 
rate, because persons who did not at pre- 
sent subscribe to schools would not be 
likely to rate themselves, but would confine 
himself to the question of a compulsory 
rate, and, as regarded that subject, the 
machinery proposed by the noble Lord ap- 
peared to him to be most imperfect. The 
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necessity for a rate was to be decided by 
the Privy Council, but there was no indi- 
cation that any one should be heard by 
that Council upon the subject. The Privy 
Council, upon the Report of the Inspector, 
were to decide upon the necessity of a 
rate, and then power was to be given to 
the quarter sessions—the most extraordi- 
nary body, he thought, that could be se- 
lected for such a duty, to assess and levy 
the same. He could not conceive how the 
quarter sessions were to deal with such a 
subject. Were gentlemen in wigs to ap- 
pear before them, some on the part of the 
parish, contending that the rate should be 
half a farthing, and others on the part of 
the Government Inspector, contending that 
it should be 9d.? Why, in that case, the 
quarter sessions would have to sit for ever- 
lasting, and would not arrive at a satisfae- 
tory conclusion even then. That House 
was disturbed every year, and it had been 
particularly so that year, by the question 
of church-rates; and did the noble Lord 
suppose that in parishes consisting of per- 
sons of different creeds the question of 
schvol-rates and of the election of a school 
committee would be more manageable ? 
Suppose the case of a parish equally di- 
vided, the Church of England portion of 


the community, when they had the upper 
hand, would establish the teaching of the 
Catechism in the schools in addition to the 


reading of the Scriptures. Next year the 
Dissenters might get the superiority, and 
then the Catechism would be bundled out 
neck and crop, and the schoolmaster, if he 
insisted upon the necessity of a certain 
fourm of words, dismissed. In the next 
year the party in favour of secular educa- 
tion might get the upper hand, and then 
religious teaching would be banished alto- 
gether from the schools. He did not think 
that he had brought before the Committee 
a state of things which was unlikely to 
happen, and he felt certain that if it did 
happen no man in that House would regret 
it more than the noble Lord, than whom 
no one was more anxious to have not only 
a system of education, but a system of 
education combined with religious teaching. 
Now, who were the persons who at pre- 
sent most exerted themselves to promote 
edueation? They were earnest religious- 
minded men, and what security was there 
that if the power of establishing schools was 
thrown into the hands of the ratepayers 
generally, and questions such as those to 
which he had alluded raised, those men 
would continue their exertions ? 
peared to him that those persons, who 
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were now doing all the good in their 
power, would probably be disgusted and 
withdraw themselves from taking any fur- 
ther part in the matter, and so that which 
was at present the greatest help and 
stimulus to all the good teaching which 
went on in the country would be lost. He 
would now come to another objection, and 
not the least important one, upon which he 
was afraid he should be compelled to ad- 
dress the Committee at some length. The 
noble Lord had, for the first time, pro- 
posed that the employers of labour, who 
employed children between the ages of nine 
and fifiteen, should compel those children 
to attend school and also pay towards their 
schooling. Now, the noble Lord had, he 
believed, been led to that proposition by 
what had taken place with regard to the 
factory schools ; but he did not think that 
the two cases were analogous. The Com- 
mittee would recollect that, in dealing with 
the factory question, the House had before 
it a great deal of evidence as to the in- 
jurious results, or supposed injurious re- 
sults, to children of a tender age, from 
being kept at work for so many hours at a 
time. He therefore did not think the two 
eases were strictly analogous. He found 
that the school Inspectors complained more 
or less of the age at which the children 
were taken away from the schools. The 
Report of the Rev. Mr. Cook bore a good 
deal upon that subject. He gave a list, 
from 1851 to 1855, of the proportion of 
the children above twelve years of age 
that attended the schools in his district. 
In 1851 the percentage of children in the 
schools above twelve years of age was 
11-28 per cent; in 1852 they increased to 
13°43 per cent, and in 1853 to 18°85 per 
cent. The Committee would observe that 
the proportion went up from 11 per cent 
to 18 per cent in the period between 1851 
to 1853, thus showing that there was no 
indication of any indisposition on the part 
of the working people to send their chil- 
dren to school. Those were years of com- 
parative plenty among the working classes, 
but in 1854 came the war, and then the 
attendance of children above the age of 
twelve descended from 18 per cent in 
1853, to 7 per cent in 1854, and in 1855 
the number was only 10 per cent. It 
thus appeared that while the attendance 
had gone on steadily increasing up to the 
time when there was a great and sudden 
demand for labour, accompanied with a 
high price of the necessaries of life, it 
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It ap-| then suddenly decreased, and it was not 


yet recorded what was the actual amount 
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of attendance at the present time. That 
was strong evidence that the poor were in- 
duced to take their children away from school 
from the necessity and desire to obtain the 
wages they could earn. The noble Lord had 
not indicated what he contemplated doing 
with regard to the children. above twelve 
years of age; but that was a most important 
subject. The noble Lord did not even sha- 
dow out what were his views on that part 
of the subject. He read to the House an 
extract from Mr. Cook’s Report, stating 
what the children might be required to do 
up to eleven and twelve years of age. Now 
that was a remarkable document. The 
Committee must recollect that the school 
Inspectors, if he might use the phrase, 
were the ears and eyes of the Privy Coun- 
cil. When it was found that there was 
an agreement between the schemes which 
they published, and when the noble Lord 
refrained from saying one word in repu- 
diation of those schemes, he must be as- 
sumed to approve the method of educa- 
tion up to the point that was indicated by 
those publications. That was no trifling 
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matter. Mr. Cook, after going through the 
subjects of reading, writing, arithmetic, 
English history, geography, the elements 
of physical science, natural philosophy, 


the principles of political economy, and 
drawing, said that all those things were to 
be attained by boys of fair average attain- 
ments at eleven years of age. Now what 
he wanted to know was, how they were to 
get all that knowledge? If the Commit- 
tee agreed to a Resolution to require the 
masters and parents of children to pay 
for their schooling, the Committee ought 
to be prepared to say what they were 
going to teach the children after eleven 
years of age, especially when the masters 
and parents were going to be deprived of 
half the labour of those children. The 
noble Lord had thrown no light whatever 
on that part of the subject. He read 
that portion of Mr. Cook’s Report, but he 
neither affirmed nor denied it. In that 
respect, therefore, the Committee was left 
quite in the dark. It could not be forgot- 
ten that the Rev. Canon Moseley, in 1854, 
when giving up his post of school Inspec- 
tor, expressed his regret that the system 
which had been approved of by the Privy 
Council had not been successful. He 
said— 

“Tt would have been enough, and it would 
have been far more economical to have provided 
for the establishment of a sufficient number of 
dame schools throughout the country. All your 
Lordships’ efforts have hitherto had for their 
object the perfecting the elementary school. You 
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have entertained a hope that when the children of 
the poor were found by their parents to haye 
derived more good than heretofore from their 
attendance at the school they would desire to 
send them longer. 1 will not conceal from your 
Lordships that hitherto this hope has been dis- 
appointed. In many cases the result has been 
the very reverse. The parents have reasoned that 
the schools being now so good their children ean 
get all the learning they consider necessary for 
them earlier than they have heretofore done, and 
therefore they take them away sooner. And your 
Lordships’ efforts for the education of the people 
are practically defeated, there being probably 
more people in this country in proportion to the 
whole population who are growing up unable to 
read and write than ever.” 


That was Mr. Moscley’s statement; but 
it was right to say that that statement 
was not concurred in by the other Inspec- 
tors. In quoting the opinions of those 
gentlemen, he could only express his 
thankfulness to them for having so ean- 
didly put their opinions upon record; and 
in criticising their opinions, he could as- 
sure them he did so from the most sincere 
respect to them, for the able manner in 
which they had conducted the work in- 
trusted to them. The next matter to 
which he would call the attention of the 
Committee was the opinion of the Rev. 
Mr. Kennedy, differing, as he did, from 
Mr. Moseley on this subject. He said, 
speaking of the superior schools— 


“ Thus far, certainly, the schools under inspec- 
tion in Lancashire and the Isle of Man, present a 
most pleasing contrast to those painful abodes of 
noise and dirt, and, I might add, of idleness and 
ignorance, which were called national schools 
some twenty years ago. We have order instead 
of disorder, comparative cleanliness and tidiness 
in place of dirt and slovenliness, classification 
instead of confusion, and uniform obedience and 
reverence in the room of quarrelling, and of posi- 
tive disrespect alternating with sullenness. So 
much, at least, is certainly gained in a majority 
of the more important schools. And all this 
must produce an excellent moral effect on 
children.’’ 


He now came to consider the result of 
that improvement. That was by no 
means a light question; because when 
the Committee was asked to sanction an 
enactment to compel children to learn 
more than the parents required, they 
ought to have evidence of what had been 
the beneficial result of the system which 
had been already pursued. The Rev. Mr. 
Kennedy said— 


“There would be one very serious discourage- 
ment, however, attendant upon the very success 
of a school, if the doctrine be true which I have 
been informed has been put forth by the Rev. 
Canon Moseley and others—namely, that where a 
school is well taught and the children are early 
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great innovation. I would have regular lessons 
on four subjects only. In the morning the boys 
this doctrine. Though the schools under inspec- | should learn a language and drawing, in the after- 
tion are thus improved in the respects I have! noon arithmetic or mathematics, and music by 
named, yet I have several times heard the re-| notes.” 

mark made by persons of judgment and expe- ° 

rience, that the youth who have left even the| Such were the ingenious views of Mr. 
better national schools during the last ten or Kennedy, but he (Mr. Henley) confessed 
twelve years do not carry on their studies as they that he was not without serious misgiv- 


might be expected to do; and it is even asserted . shett | ki f 
that they do not exhibit any greater intellectual |'2S8 @8 to whether the working men 0 
power than those young men who were educated Manchester would view with much favour 
in times when our national schools were less well | the proposal that at the very period when 
” . . 
managed. |there was the greatest pinch upon their 
That was an important statement, coming | families, their children should be ineapaei- 
as it did from such a person as Mr. Ken- | tated from earning wages by being kept 
nedy. He went on to answer the ques-| schovl to learn drawing, arithemetic, 


tion—“ Did the parties really retrograde?” mathematics, and music. It was only 
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proficient, they are taken away from school so 
much earlier in consequence. I totally disbelieve 
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He said— 


from such suggestions and recommenda- 


} tions as had emanated from the Govern- 


“The question is, do the scholars who are | 
continually leaving the head ‘classes in our im- | 
proved schools carry on their mental cultivation ? 
or, on the contrary, do they retrograde in attain- | 
ments and intelligence? If the latter be the’! 
ease, there is some great defect in some part of 
our system which requires to be remedied.” 


Well, he did not leave the matter there; 
he went on to consider the question which, 
upon a larger scale, a year or two back, 
was agitated with regard to the effect of 
the higher schools. Mr. Kennedy spoke | 
with reference to the existing mode of 


teaching and gave his opinion upon it. | 
He said— 


“T confess I think there is truth in the state- | 


ment, that those who leave our national schools | 


|longer at school. 


ment Inspectors that it was possible to 
gather any notion of what the probable . 
proceedings of the Privy Council would 
be in the event of that body being armed 
with power to compel the attendance of 
children at school. The evidence on the 
part of the Inspectors was conclusive as to 
the reason why children were not continued 
It arose simply from 
the necessity of turning their labour to 
good account. It was not to be traced to 
any disinclination to send their children to 
school among: the humbler classes. On 
the contrary, those classes were most 
anxious that their children should be 
taught—it was to be attributed exclu- 


deteriorate intellectually rather than improve ; , sively to the poverty of the parents, which 
and I do not think this is satisfactorily accounted | was such that they could not afford to lose 
a merely by the early age at which they) the wages of their children. The Rev. 
eave, M. Mitchell, the Inspector who has the 
It was clear that the noble Lord the Mem- | eastern districts of England under his 
ber for London and Mr. Kennedy were at | superintendence, has published in his Re- 
issue about the effects of the age at which port, page 310, the following opinion on 
the children of the poor usually left school ; | the subject of dame schools :— 
so between them he would leave it. BES. | n't gitadiin Get & Gaiks school, well conduct- 
Kennedy then went on to say that, in Eng- ed, would supply the needs of all parishes with a 
land we want at least three grades of | population under 450, and that the elder children 
schools—an infant or first school, a second | would find accommodation in the juvenile schools 
, . . : | of larger parishes neighbouring to them. Such 
= — a third school; and those he | dame or small infant schools might be safely lett 
would classify thus :— to the care and management of the ladies in the 
neighbourhoods in which they might be placed, 
and would demand only the slightest supervision 


narratives and write and cypher a little ; that : 
would be till about six or seven years of age. | of the Government, were it deemed necessary to 
H | apply such stimulus. 


They would then have to attend the second | 


school till they could read and write well, and | 7) 3 
till they were perfectly conversant with the com- | Further on (p. S17) the anme moyen. 


pound rules in arithmetic, or even till they had | Mr. Mitchell touches on the question of 
gone through vulgar fractions, and till they could | recreation — a very proper subject, no 
— from dictation and parse an English sen-| doubt, for his consideration, since children 
vont Sami ol RN ll pa —_— — /cannot learn without it. But what is the 
or ten years of age, according to their capacity. kind v4 recreation that Mr. Mitchell sug- 
They should then be expected to attend the third | gests? Had he not seen it in print he 


school, Here I should be inclined to propose a| could scarecly have believed it, he would 
! 


“Tn the first school, till they could read easy | 
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entreat the attention of the Committee to 
the following extract from the rev. Gentle- 
man’s Report— 
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“It seems to me that more might be attempted 


in the teaching of games and amusements to | 


the children of our schools. It is humiliating to 
hear that the English soldier, compared with 
foreigners, is deficient in means of passing his 
leisure. Taken as a whole, the life of an Eng- 
lish labourer is the dullest and most unpleasing 
that can be imagined. Away from his work he has 
no employment, either for the head or hand, and 
this want of the power of amusement often drives 
him from bad to worse. The man that skulks 
bebind a thicket for game, or rouses the parish in 


a drunken pothouse brawl, would possibly have | 


found a different occupation had there been a 
room provided for him, well lighted, and furnish- 
ed, not merely with books, that he cannot read, 
but with backgammon or chess, or draughts, or 
even billiards and bagatelle, the mysteries of 
which would not take long to learn.” 


Such recreations were probably suggested 


to the rev. Gentleman by what he had, 


himself seen in certain educational institu- 
tions in France, but he (Mr. Henley) cer- 
tainly considered that they were scarcely 
suited to the habits and feelings of the 
English people ; nor was it likely that 
their adoption would find much favour with 
the working classes of this country. Mr. 


Kennedy’s objections to the present sys- 


tem appeared to proceed on the ground 
that it was too professorial. 
think that it might be compared to a fire- 
engine, which after being crammed with 
every kind of information was discharged by 
a well trained hand with greater or less force 
at the children congregated in a school- 
room, the effect being that the children in 
question were wetted indeed, but not so 
effectively cleaned as they might have been 
if the operation had been gradual and per- 
formed by themselves. If he had read 
the Inspector’s objections aright, they 


might fairly be illustrated by some such | 


image as that. 
the system 

Kennedy proposed the introduction of 
mathematics that he might conciliate 
Cambridge, and of classics that he might 
stand well in the graces of Oxford. That 
was his plan of bracing up the youthful 
mind and enabling the children of the 
poor to buckle to their work. It was in- 
genious, to say the least of it. The state- 
ments in the Reports of the Rev. Mr. Cook 
and the Rev. Mr. Watkins distinctly prov- 
ed that the real reason why children were 
not sent to school by their parents was, 
not that the parents could not pay the 
penny a week, but that they could not 

Mr. Henley 


It being considered that 
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He seemed to | 


required emendation, Mr. | 
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afford to lose the earnings of their chil. 
dren. With respect to the total amount 
earned in wages, by children between the 
ages of twelve and fifteen it had been 
variously estimated. In statistical papers 
presented to that House it had been ealeu- 
lated at £3,000,000 a year ; but, if the 
ealeulation of one of the Inspectors with 
respect to five or six counties were appli- 
cable to the whole country, it would be 
jnearer to £5,000,000. Mr. Cook had 
| stated, that it was no uncommon thing for 
| boys in London to receive 6s., 7s., and 8s. 
|a week. The inconvenience of the plan 
| proposed would be enormous to employers, 
| Who would be driven to have recourse ex- 
| clusively to adult labour. Thus the earn- 
ings of many humble families would be 
reduced, and the parents would be unable 
to pay for the schooling of their younger 
children, while they would lose the wages 
of the elder ones. By such a proceeding 
a reaction against education might be pro- 
duced which would go far to check the 
progress of education for some time to 
come. But it should be remembered that 
there was a large class of poor children— 
numbering hundreds of thousands—who 
_ were neither at school nor at work. Those 
neglected children had the strongest claim 
upon the care of the State, and yet the 
noble Lord’s Resolutions entirely overlook- 
ed them. Moreover the cause of educa- 
tion was gradually gaining adherents 
among those in every grade of life who 
had previously been unfriendly to it ; and 
we ought to be on our guard lest, by 
making it the instrument of inflicting an 
injury on the employers of labour and their 
_workpeople, we might do that which would 
arrest the beneficial movement in_ its 
favour which had been steadily going on. 
Mr. Horace Mann, in his work on the 
census, gave it as his conclusion, that the 
average period during which the children 
of the upper and middle classes continued 
at school did not exceed six years, exclu- 
'sive, of course, of what was called their 
‘* professional education,” which com- 
menced at a more advanced age. If 
that were so, what just pretence could 
the State have for interfering by the 
| strong hand with employers of labour and 
| with the free discretion of parents in order 
| to enforce a longer attendance at school on 
| the children of the poor than was deemed 
|necessary for the offspring of the higher 
ranks? That would, however, be the 
effect of requiring the children of the 


working classes to be kept at school from 
‘ 
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the age of five to fourteen or fifteen years. | 
He had heard nothing to induce him to, 
believe that so inconsistent a principle 
could be carried out with any hope of 
success. Reverting once more to the 
numerous class of children whom the cen- 
sus tables showed to be neither at school 
nor at work, the plan of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Pakington) and that of the 
noble Lord alike omitted to deal with their 
case. Indeed, the unfortunate position of 
those children could not be properly grap- 
pled with by any legislative enactment. 
The cireumstances in which they stood 
were so infinitely diverse, differing from 
each other in almost every great town in 
the kingdom, that a remedy for their men- 
tal and moral destitution could only be 
supplied slowly and step by step, until the 
entire body was brought under the salutary 
influences of educational training. It was 
much to be deplored that the Committee 
of Privy Council had not turned its atten- 
tion to that urgent want. With no grudg- 
ing or niggard hand had Parliament dealt 
out the public funds to encourage the exer- 
tions of that Committee ; and if its la- 


bours to promote the spread of instruction 
had ever been called in question, it was 
certainly not because their grants were too | 


liberal, but rather because, in some in- 
stances, their mode of rendering pecuniary 
assistance was too cramped and restricted. 
If, therefore, the Committee of Privy 
Council only addressed itself to the laud- 
able task of bringing within the pale of 
secular and religious instruction that large 
class of helpless children whom Mr. Cook 
included in the somewhat singular cate- 
gory of ‘*the Arab population,” it would 
not only be certain to receive an extension 
of the generous confidence of Parliament 
and the public, but would elicit the warm- 
est commendation and gratitude from the 
country. Let them, then, begin with 
Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, or London, 
and endeavour to reclaim the thousands 
of forlorn children who roam about the 
streets in gross ignorance of their duty 
to God or man, and an easy prey to every 
temptation. That was the direction in. 
which the Committee of Privy Council 
would do well to give elasticity to their, 
Minutes. One plan of achieving that’ 
good deed might answer in the north, and 
a different one in the south, in one place | 
more and in another less of the religious | 
element would be applicable. Any ambi- | 
tious and wholesale scheme would, how- | 
ever, inevitably fail—the work must be | 
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done tentatively and bit by bit. If the 
number of those unhappy outcasts were 
reduced in that unpretending but practical 
way, in any one locality before another, 
Manchester, he was sure, would not be 
jealous of what was done for London, nor 
London of what was done for Manchester. 


Education. 


If, however, the plan proved unsuccessful 


after trial, the Government would, at all 
events, be able to say that it had striven 
its best to do its duty and meet a pressing 
State necessity. Surely the obligation to 
rescue from ignorance and crime children 
abandoned by their parents, was far higher 
than the duty to extend up to fifteen years 
of age the education of those who now, 
for a certain time at least, enjoyed the 
benefits of school instruction. It was, 
moreover, a far more humane as well as 
more urgent enterprise than a recourse to 
forcible measures to improve the quality of 
education in places where its standard was 
not exactly what it should be. The State, 
by stepping in to reclaim a portion of 
those children, might teach them habits 
and qualify them for positions which would 
enable them to set an example to the rest 
of their class, and also make neglectful 
parents ashamed of their wickedness and 
folly. In that mode, by snatching the young, 
now neither at school nor at work, from a 
fate which exposed them to be half-starved 
one day and almost driven to thieving the 
next to maintain life, incalculable benefit 
might be done to society, and the aggra- 
vated evils of a large neglected, if not eri- 
minal, population put in a fair train for 
being materially redressed. By rescuing 
those poor children from their present dan- 
gerous state, he believed that they would 
get rid of the great nucleus of the criminal 
population of the country. It should never 
be forgotten, however, that instruction was 
not education. If the State thrust itself 
forward in the manner proposed by the 
noble Lord’s scheme and meddled with 
every branch of education, it would at 
once stand in loco parentis to the whole 
youthful population of the country; and, 
in that case, how would it be possible to 
retain the religious element in our public 
schools? If it were not possible to main- 
tain that element, to what a condition 
would the people of this country be re- 
duced when they had been deprived of a 
system which, if it did not effect all the 
good that might be desired, was at least 
founded upon sound principles? The 
result, considering the difference of opinion 
on the subject, would undoubtedly be the 
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introduction of a secular system of educa- 
tion. He thought the example of America, 
to which the noble Lord had himself refer- 
red, was conclusive upon that point, and it 
must be remembered that the system in 
that coyntry was commenced by parties of 
strong religious feeling, and that at the 
time home influence prevailed to a great 
extent. In this country, with respect to a 
Jarge class of children it was impossible 
that any home influence could be exerted. 
Owing to the great demands which were 
made upon the time and energies of the 
working classes in the struggle for exist- 
ence, it could not be expected that their 
children would receive any religious teach- 
ing at home. It was absolutely impossible 
that the ministers of religion, earnest, 
active, and zealous though they were— 
and he spoke of ministers of all persua- 
sions—could supply this want, for in the 
large towns especially those ministers were 
found only in the proportion of one to 
thousands of the population. If the Com- 
mittee chose to adopt such a sweeping 
plan as that now proposed, they would 
abandon a principle which he believed had 
tended materially to the stability and se- 
eurity of this country—namely, that all 
education, from that which was imparted 
at the Universities down to that which was 
afforded to persons in the lower classes of 
society, should be based upon sound reli- 
gious teaching. Full freedom was given 
to all, and under the denominational sys- 
tem all religious bodies, according to the 
light which God had given them, were en- 
deavouring to train and to educate their 
humbler brethren. He hoped that system 
would never be abandoned, and, as he 
thought the scheme of the noble Lord had 
a strong tendency to overturn it, he beg- 
ged to move that the Chairman do now 
leave the Chair. 

Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Mr. ADDERLEY said the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just resumed his seat 
had informed him that he had determined 
to move the Resolution with which he had 
concluded, because he thought it would be 
more courteous to the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) than the proposal of a direct 
negative upon his resolution, and because 
it would also save the time of the Commit- 
tee. He thought, however, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, by the course he had 
pursued, would not attain either of these 
objects. It did not seem to him (Mr. 
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Adderley) particularly courteous, ‘at the 
instant when the chairman had taken the 
chair, to move that he should leave it, and 


thus practically to prevent the Committee 


from considering any of the noble Lord’s 
Resolutions. He rose immediately after 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he could 
propose a plan which he believed was more 
consistent with the gravity of the subject 
before the Committee than the Amend. 
ment of the right hon. Baronet. The 
noble Lord had prepared twelve Resolu- 
tions, which he desired to submit to the 
Committee, but the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Droitwich asked the Com- 
mittee to pass by them all. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would have at- 
tained the object he had in view more 
completely if he had adopted the plan 
which he (Mr. Adderley) had sketched out 
in an Amendment he had placed upon the 
paper. The meaning of the Resolu- 
tion, ‘‘that the chairman do leave the 
chair,” might be intelligible to Members 
of that House as an analogous course to 
moving the previous question, which im- 
plied that they did not think it expedient 
to consider the subject at present ; but that 
Resolution would produce the impression 
on the minds of the people at large, that in 
the opinion of the majority of that House 
the existing system of education was satis- 
factory and sufficient. He (Mr. Adderley) 
certainly was not prepared to say that he 
thought the existing state of education 
throughout this country satisfactory and 
sufficient ; and, although he could not as- 
sent to all the Resolutions proposed by the 
noble Lord, he was quite ready to agree to 
the first Resolution, but he thought it 
might be amended so as to render unneces- 
sary several of the succeeding Resolutions. 
He would divide the noble Lord’s Resolu- 
tions into three classes. The first class of 
Resolutions proposed the revision and ex- 
tension of the existing system of education, 
which was a system of subsidising schools 
established by voluntary efforts, by Trea- 
sury grants, and placing them under the in- 
spection of the Privy Council. The second 
class of Resolutions proposed compulsory 
rates, or the subsidising of voluntary efforts 
by local rates; and in the third class of 
Resolutions he would place those which 
related to the extension of the powers of 
the Charitable Trusts Commissioners, and 
the establishment and extending of the sys- 
tem of evening schools and libraries. He 
thought that, with regard to the third class 
of Resolutions, no hon. Member of that 
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House—not even the noble Lord by whom 
they were moved—was sanguine enough 
to suppose that, considering the advanced 
period of the Session, the House could 
come to a vote upon them. He might 
seem to be guilty of some inconsistency in 
recommending that they should limit their 
discussion to the extension of the Privy 
Council system, and that they should ex- 
clude from their consideration the Resolu- 
tions which proposed a system of rating, for 
in the case of the Manchester and Salford 
Bill he had proposed a system of rating, 
and he had Jast year supported the propo- 
sition of the right hon. Member for Droit- 
wich (Sir J. Pakington), which involved a 
similar system. He was firmly convinced 
that a system of education supported by 
rates would be the best and most effectual 
scheme that could be adopted in this coun- 
try, and it would be consonant with the 
spirit of our institutions, inasmuch as it 
would be dependent on a system of local 
support and administration independent of 
the Treasury or any central authority. 
He thought the rate system was the best 
that could be adopted, because it was the 
least eleemosynary ; but he admitted that 
at the present moment he regarded it as 
impossible. He grounded that opinion 


upon his own experience, and upon the 
state of things which existed in this coun- 


try. It seemed to him that there were 
only three cases in which a national rate 
for education was possible. First, in de- 
spotic countries, where the ruling power 
could impose a religious creed on the 
people, as in Austria ; secondly, in countries 
where a creed could be formed by the 
amalgamation of different religions, as in 
Prussia ; and thirdly, in free countries like 
the United States of America, where, as 
in New England, the people agreed to 
eliminate religion from the system of edu- 
cation, or failing that, established a moral 
code which had as much to do with 
Christianity as the enlightened paganism 
of Greece and Rome. A national rate for 
education was also possible in countries 
where the religion was cecumenical, as in 
Switzerland, where, in the Protestant can- 
tons, schools might be founded on a Pro- 
testant basis, and in the Roman Catholic 
cantons a Roman Catholic basis. So, in 
Scotland, where the vast mass of the people 
professed the same creed, a national rate 
could be adopted. But in England there was 
neither a despot to impose a religious creed, 
nor precisely that degree of diversity which 
admitted the formation of an amalgamated 
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creed, nor yet @ disposition to eliminate re- 
ligion from any general system of education. 
At present, therefore, a national rate for 
education was impossible ; and he would 
ask the noble Lord whether he was pre- 
pared to obstruct, if not defeat the mea- 
sure he had prepared by importing into it 
that which he must know to be impracti- 
cable, and which was inconsistent even with 
the two great objects he had in view, name- 
ly, to complete the system of education 
in England, and to do so upon the existing 
basis. Why should the noble Lord, for the 
purpose of increasing his difficulties, em- 
bark upon that sea which, as he had stated 
in his opening speech, was full of rocks 
and shoals, and strewed with the wrecks of 
former ships that had tried in vain to navi- 
gate its dark and stormy waters? Would 
the noble Lord prefer a complete failure 
to an incomplete success? If he boldly 
asserted the superiority of theory over 
practice, one could at least understand 
him, however little inclined to adopt his 
views; but it was impossible to reconcile 
his expressed desire to extend the means 
of education with his proposal to establish 
a compulsory national rate. He (Mr. Ad- 
derley) was, as he had previously said, 
prepared to vote for the first Resolution, 
and to exclude all the remainder connected 
with rates. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), 
who was the great opponent of rates in 
that House, had admitted, strangely enough, 
that the time might come when, the volun- 
tary system having failed or flagged, a na- 
tional rate might be necessary. He would 
take the liberty to tell the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that both flanks of the question of 
rates had already been turned, and, unless 
a sharp look-out was kept, there might 
soon be an attack in the rear. One flank 
had been turned by the recent Act for sup- 
porting the Middlesex Reformatory School 
by means of a local rate. In that school 
one-third of the criminal children of the 
kingdom received their education ; and, 
whatever the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
might say to the contrary, most persons 
would admit that reformatories were not 
only national schools, but the most im- 
portant of all. The other flank of the 
question of rates had been turned by the 
Act for the establishment of pauper 
schools, which were national institutions 
based upon local taxation, and also by 
the Bill passed last Session for placing 
pauper children in national schools. But 
all those reformatory and pauper schools 
2D 
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were more or less despotically governed ; 
they formed a portion of the Governmental 
departments of the country, and were not 
analogous to the voluntarily supported na- 
tional schools. Hence, although it might 
be possible in their case to adopt the sys- 
tem of rates, it did not follow that the 
same system could be extended to the 
other schools of the country. With re- 
gard to the question before the House— 
that the Chairman should now leave the 
chair—there could be no doubt that to 
lead the public to suppose that the House 
of Commons was unwilling even to con- 
sider the expediency of extending the pre- 
sent system of education would be danger- 
ous in the highest degree. If the noble 
Lord had not introduced his Resolutions, 
it would, perhaps, have been wiser not to 
raise the question at the present moment ; 
but now that he had submitted his pro- 
positions to the House—now that he had 
asked them to affirm the expediency of 
revising, extending, and consolidating the 
Minutes of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion—were they prepared to pass from the 
subject and refuse to consider it? It was 
absolutely necessary that the Minutes of 
the Privy Council on Education should be 
revised, extended, and consolidated. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for Ox- 
fordshire had complained of the vagueness 


of the Resolutions. Why, all Resolutions 
were vague, and the only fault that could 
be found with those now under considera- 
tion was, that they were not vague enough, 
but entered too minutely into such details 
as the number of districts and inspectors. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had asked 
how the Minutes were to be extended ? 
In the course of the debate the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) would doubtless explain 
the mode in which he proposed to extend 
them; and, meanwhile, it was no matter 
for regret that the Resolutions had not 
been made more detailed. As to the ne- 
cessity of revision, there could be no dif- 
ference of opinion, for, although the Mi- 
nutes were now all contained in one Blue- 
book, he defied any one to understand 
them. Many of the existing Minutes had 
only been framed for temporary or special 
purposes, and many others were either 
obsolete or contradictory. He therefore 
thought they should eliminate all those 
and construct a permanent code, consist- 
ing of distinct and intelligible rules, which 
would be extremely valuable. The great 
defect of the present system was, that 
it did not reach the very classes for which 
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it was originally planned—namely, the 
pauper, vagabond, and criminal children 
of this country; and therefore, in framing 
a new plan, they should endeavour to pro- 
vide for an extension of surface, so as to 
reach those 400,000 or 1,000,000 of chil. 
dren—the precise number did not matter 
—who were now left wholly unprovided 
with education. Besides extension of sur. 
face, however, they should also see that 
there was restriction of object. The ob. 
ject of the present system appeared to be, 
not to make ploughboys and mechanics, 
but to make scholars. Parents did not 
want that; they wanted their children to 
be fitted for the pursuits they would have 
to follow in after-life; and, as they found 
that was not done in the schools carried 
on under the present system, they either 
did not send their children at all, or took 
them away at too early an age. In con- 
sidering a proposition, therefore, for com- 
pelling parents to send their children to 
national schools, they ought clearly to 
understand on what plan those schools 
were to be conducted ; for, if they were to 
pass a law to compel poor parents to send 
their children to a school to be made scho- 
lars of, they might just as well pass an- 
other law to compel the noble Lord to send 
his children to a school where they would 
be educated for becoming ploughboys or 
artisans. The one law would be no more 
absurd or tyrannical than the other. If, 
on the contrary, they instituted a proper 
plan of education, he believed they would 
hear no more complaints of the reluctance 
of parents to send their children to the 
national schools, and that in a short time 
they would find the great mass of schools 
throughout the country voluntarily bring- 
ing themselves into connection with the 
Government system. 

Mr. ELLICE (Coventry) said, after the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, he should not have thought 
it necessary to trouble the Committee with 
any remarks had it not been for the allu- 
sions made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
to the bearing which the Resolutions of 
his noble Friend the Member for the City 
of London would have upon the charities 
of this country, especially upon those of 
the city which he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Coventry). He did not wish-it, how- 
ever, to be understood in voting for the 
first Resolution of his noble Friend, on the 

rinciple which had been stated by the 
on. Gentleman the Member for North 
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and also because he did not wish it to be! could not help thinking that it would be 


supposed that that House was adverse to 
the principle of education. Before he con- 
cluded he begged leave to say a few words 
in reference to the general question of 
education in this country. He believed 
they could best maintain the progress that 
had been made in the work of public edu- 
eation in this country by giving as much 
assistance to the voluntary efforts of the 
people in all directions as the liberality of 
Parliament would afford. He did not be- 
lieve it would be possible in this country to 
institute a system of compulsory Govern- 
ment education, but that by the attempts 
they had been making in that direction 
they had arrested many efforts of charita- 


ble and well-inclined persons who were | 


only too willing and too anxious to go on 
with them in the cause of education. If 
they would only consider the various in- 
fluences which acted on human nature in 
that as well as in everything else, they 
would hesitate before they deprived local 
parties of the merit to which they would 
entitle themselves by their exertions in 
this cause. The same vanity, the pride, 
and the impatience of interference, which 
at present prompted cities and parishes to 
make exertions within themselves for the 
cause of education would, if not deter, at 
all events discourage them from making 
those efforts, if all the credit was to be 
taken from them by Government officials. 
The cause of education would be best pro- 
moted by encouraging the rivalry, if he 
might so call it, of different communities, 
and, he might add, of different sects, and 
not by placing them all under Government 
control and bringing them under Govern- 
ment management. At the same time, 
whatever might be the views of each indi- 
vidually as to the propositions of his noble 


Friend, he could not conclude without ex- 


pressing his conviction that the House and 
the country were deeply indebted to him 
for the zeal and ability with which he had 
laboured to promote a cause of so much 
national importance. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he should be glad 
if Parliament, before it determined on 
adopting any new educational scheme, 
were carefully to consider the merits of 
the existing system. He believed that 
high authorities in that House were dis- 
posed to underrate the advantages of that 
system, and it was also his opinion that 
the country was not fully aware of the 
valuable effects which had resulted from 
its operation. For his part, however, he 


Mr. Ellice 


impossible for the ingenulty of man to de- 
vise a scheme better calculated, in the pre- 
sent state of religious opinion, to adapt it- 
self to the wants and the wishes of the coun- 
try. It was a scheme of non-interference 
on the part of the Government—it was a 
scheme by which they only sought to sti- 
mulate and to aid local efforts. Nobody 
need avail himself of it who did not desire 
it, and those who were prepared to conform 
to its requirements derived from it the 
greatest advantages. Under those circum. 
stances they ought to hesitate before they 
ran the risk of prejudicing a system which 
had already met with so much success, 
The noble Lord in his introductory speech 
the other night, had alluded to the de. 
| sponding tone that pervaded the Reports 
of the Inspectors of Education throughout 
the country. But he (Mr. Liddell) would 
first state upon that point that the Com. 
| mittee ought not to put too literal an in- 
| terpretation on the statements of men— 
| intelligent and excellent men, no doubt, 
| but naturally disposed to attach the utmost 
importance to deficiencies which formed 
the special subject of their attention. 
Those gentlemen formed a very high 
standard of what a system of national edu- 
cation ought to be, and if the reality did not 
quite reach that standard, they were apt 
to labour under a feeling of that despond- 
ency which pervaded their annual Reports, 
But he had further to observe, that the 
reports of some of the Inspectors went 
to indicate a marked improvement of 
late in the condition of the schools. The 
Rev. Mr. Kennedy, for instance, spoke 
favourably of the progress of education 
during the last year in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Lancashire. The Rev. 
F. C. Cook bore similar testimony to 
the improved operation of the system in 
the metropolitan districts; and the Rev. 
Mr. Norris gave evidence to the same 
effect with respect to Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and Cheshire. The latter gen- 
tleman mentioned the satisfactory working 
of a system of prize-fees which had been 
offered by some residents in the local dis- 
tricts of Staffordshire, to encourage the 
attendance of the pupils, and stated that 
during the last year there had been thirty 
or forty fresh applications for inspection, 
with a likelihood of still further advance. 
He regarded the report of the Stafford- 
shire prize scheme with peculiar interest, 
for by the exertions mainly of the hon. 
and Rey. John Grey, a similar scheme had 
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been recently established in the mining 
districts of Northumberland and Durham, 
and he hoped to see equally satisfactory re- 
sults achieved. He believed it was not so 
much to the want of schools, or even to 
the indifference of parents to the educa- 
tion of their children, that our present 
shortcomings were to be traced, as to the 
high price of juvenile labour in many of 
the mining and agricultural districts. Many 
Members would perhaps be surprised to 
learn that there were districts in his own 
country, in which a lad of fifteen could 
earn double the amount which could be 
earned by an adult labourer in other and 
poorer districts of the south of England, 
such as were to be found, for instance, in 
Dorsetshire. It was a serious question, 
therefore, for the Committee to consider, 
whether it would prevent the employment 
of so large a portion of juvenile labour, 
as the noble Lord’s scheme proposed. But 
he was far from saying that improvements 
might not be effected in the present sys- 
tem, and that it might not be extended 
with great advantage. With the anxiety 


which he felt for that improvement and 
that extension, he looked with great satis- 
faction at the new measure for the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Education, who 


would have to superintend the system 


throughout the whole country. He hoped | 


that one of the results of that measure 
would be a relaxation in certain instances 
of the conditions on which the Committee 
of Council on Education had hitherto been 
prepared to sanction grants from the pub- 
lic funds. He thought that those condi- 
tions were sometimes unnecessary, and 
even frivolous. He knew, for instance, 
eases in which the Committee of Coun- 
eil on Education had insisted on a school 
having a boarded floor, and not a brick 
floor. Before he sat down, he wished to 
make a few remarks on some portions of 
the speech delivered by the noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) the other night; but 
before he proceeded to discharge that duty, 
he begged to say, that he was anxious to 
speak of the noble Lord with the greatest 
deference and respect, and that he believed 
one of the brightest features in the noble 
Lord’s bright career, was the devotion 
he had always evinced to the promo- 
tion of the great cause of the education 
of the poor. The noble Lord had, he 
considered, spoken somewhat harshly of 
schools of an inferior class known by the 
name of “dame schools.” Now, it was 
perfectly true that the acquirements of the 
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teachers in those schools were in general 
of an humble order; but it was also true 
that those teachers might be more likely 
than men of high education to instruct 
young children in those rudiments of know- 
ledge which was all they could be expected 
to be able to acquire. The ages at which 
the great majority of the children of the 
country were at school were six, seven, 
and eight years. What was the amount 
of acquirement which would be considered 
satisfactory at those ages? Surely, if a 
child could read, write, and know some- 
thing of arithmetic, it was all which could 
be fairly expected, and he thought the 


|dame schools were fitted to impart that 


amount of instruction. He believed much 
good would result from inducing schools 
to form groups in rural districts, as one 
central school of an advanced character 
might be made to receive the more pro- 
mising pupils from a large number of the 
more elementary schools. He repeated 
that the present system, on the whole, 
worked well, and he hoped the Committee 
would pause before they determined on its 
destruction. They had heard much of the 
great effects of the compulsory system of 
education in Prussia, in the United States 
of America, and other countries. But he 
very much questioned whether the Prus- 
sian system, if tested by the condition of 
Prussian society which recent events had 
rendered only too notorious, and that 
among the highest classes, showed any ad- 
vantage over the system by which the 
people of this country were educated. 
With respect to the United States, he 
would only observe that Mr. Seymour 
Tremenheere, who had taken the trouble 
to go through the leading states of Ame- 
rica, to ascertain the state of religious 
instruction in those States, said— 

‘* The example of what has occurred and is oc- 
curring on that subject in the United States, can- 
not be referred to as a solution of our own diffi- 


culties, or as a safe guide upon a path upon which 
we have not yet entered.” 


The noble Lord proposed to support the 
schools by an educational rate to be raised 
in those districts which, from poverty or 
want of zeal, did not make sufficient pro- 
vision for the educational requirements of 
the people. But it was evident that a 
poor district was not the fittest field for 
the imposition of a fresh tax, and it was 
equally clear that such a measure must be 
calculated to increase the hostility to an 
educational provision of a district in which 
that hostility was already but too strongly 
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developed. That consideration should in- 
duce the noble Lord to consider well the 
step he proposed to take. He (Mr. Lid- 
dell) at all events was convinced, that the 
schools supported by a compulsory rate 
must necessarily be secular schools, and 
that no religion could be taught in them, 
from the impossibility of reconciling per- 
sons of different sects and opinions to 
any one form of religious teaching. The 
noble Lord endeavoured to frame a Re- 
solution under which employers would be 
compelled to provide for the education of 
the children in their employment. But 
the noble Lord only dealt with that portion 
of the children of the country who were 
adding to its productive industry, and who 
were contributing to the support of their 
families; and his Resolution for a compul- 
sory education would not extend to those 
vagrant and unhappy children who stood 
far more in need of his interference, The 
noble Lord ought to consider the great in- 
justice he would do to the parents of em- 
ployed children by his proposal—a propo- 
sal which would be equivalent to an enor- 
mous tax on many industrious families. 
What appeared to him (Mr. Liddell) to be 
most wanting for the education of the 
poorer class of children, was some euact- 


ment that would unite the provisions of 
the Act known as Mr. Denison’s Act, 
passed in the last Session, and the provi- 
sions of the law now in force for the 
schooling of vagrant and destitute chil- 


dren in Scotland. But if they were 
not to have a compulsory system of edu- 
cation, and if they were not to support 
their schools by rates, to what were they 
to look for the promotion of education in 
this country? He believed that the poor 
man % * his children at school so long, 
and so long only, as he believed was ne- 
ceasary to fit them for the station they had 
to fill in after life. He believed that in pro- 
portion as that station was raised, and in 
proportion as greater scope was given for 
merit and intelligence in every branch of 
industry, in the same proportion would the 
inducements of the poor man to educate 
his children be multiplied. Such induce- 
ments were held out by the recent adop- 
tion of the system of competition, examina- 
tion for offices in our civil service at home, 
and in the civil service of the greatest of 
our foreign dependencies, namely, India. 
Another great inducement to the poor man 
to educate his children, was to be found 
in the increased demand for skilled labour 
which had arisen of late years in this coun- 
Mr. Liddell 
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try. Every railway, every telegraph and 
factory created a new demand for skilled lq. 
bour; and even in our agricultural districts, 
the introduction of a variety of new and in- 
genious machines ealled for a higher de 
gree of intelligence on the part of those 
who were to work them. There could be 
no doubt, for example, but that steam 
thrashing machines and saw mills required 
more skill than the line and the flail which 
had preceded them for so many ages. The 
incentives to education were therefore daily 
increasing ; and he could not help thinking 
that they might look with far greater con- 
fidence to the operation of those natural 
causes than to any compulsory enactment 
for the extension of that great blessing. 
Mr. WARREN: Sir, I should not haye 
ventured to rise on such an occasion as 
this, for even the few minutes I intend, 
had I not felt constrained, and even op- 
pressed, by a sense of public duty. The 
vast question now before the House, which 
has occupied my thoughts for years, is, 
indeed, one of the most difficult that I can 
imagine proposed for the consideration of 
a deliberative assembly; and I must beg 
to express my opinion that the grave and 
statesmanlike spirit in which the noble 
Lord the Member for London brought for- 
ward his Resolutions the othér night, was 
such as to conciliate the respect of the 
House, and produce a favourable impres- 
sion on the country. Sir, any one, inde- 
pendently of the anxiety of addressing this 
House for the first time, may be forgiven 
for feeling oppressed at approaching the 
subject before us; for no Parliamentary 
question stirred in my time, has appeared 
to me so beset with deep-seated, wide- 
spread, and closely-connected difficulties, 
as that relating to the expediency of esta- 
blishing a comprehensive system of national 
education. If you view those difficulties 
from a little distance, the more formidable 
and threatening they appear in disposition 
and outline ; if you come nearer, their ra- 
mifications into men’s interests, passions, 
and convictions, seem endless. Sir, those 
are the best friends of the cause of popular 
education who are most deeply impressed 
with a sense of those difficulties, after a 
patient survey of them; for such persons 
will be cautious and conciliatory, without 
faltering in their resolute determination. 
The worst enemies of that cause, are those 
who overlook or undervalue those difficul- 
ties, on the one hand, or on the other con- 
jure up imaginary ones, or easily listen to 
those who represent them as insuperable, 
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and quickly give up their harassing efforts | in certain papers submitted to myself, and, 
—for harassing they are to an honest and |I suppose, all other hon, Members, and in 
energetic spirit—with a sort of willing | which the noble Mover of these Resolu- 


despair. 
among those who, though with the best 
intentions, are superficial and rash in deal- 
ing with this truly Imperial question; who 
expect either too little, or too much, from 
the Legislature or the people; who are so 
wedded to their own views that they would 
prefer seeing the ship founder if they are 
not allowed to grasp the helm; or who, 
finally, are influenced by illicit but un- 
avowed motives and objects, or unjusti- 
fiably and with levity impute such to their 
opponents. 

Sir, there are so many in this House 
possessing minute special knowledge on 
this subject, that I shall not attempt to 
deal with the details involved in the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions—and indeed I trust I 
may be pardoned for saying that preceding 
speakers (this evening) appear to have pre- 
maturely superinduced details upon a dis- 
cussion which ought to be confined solely 
to one of principle—the great principle 
which alone is now before the House, I 
shall, therefore, content myself with two 
or three remarks of a general nature, 
such as may appear to come fairly within 
the scope of the noble Lord’s Resolutions. 
Sir, one or two who have preceded me 
have almost taunted the noble Lord with 
waking a new adventure on this question, 
after so many previous failures by himself 
and others; but, for my part, I think 
both he and the right hon. Baronet below 
me, the Member for Droitwich — his 
friendly and able rival in this cause— 
are on that very account entitled to be 
dealt with all the more tenderly and con- 
siderately. Though these difficulties may 
have disheartened men of ardent and 
sanguine temperaments, I really cannot 
persuade myself that those difficulties are 
to be deliberately pronounced by a British 
Legislature insurmountable; that there 
is something so prodigiously exceptional 
in the nature of the English people and 
their institutions—we are of so very special 
an idiosyncrasy—that what has been done 
prosperously elsewhere, in States of oppo- 
site political conditions—free States and 
despotic, republican and monarchial, young 
and old, great and small—cannot be even 
attempted here in free, constitutional 
England! Sir, after the most dispas- 
Sionate and honest consideration which I 
have been able to give to ably stated 
arguments, and especially those contained 





Other enemies are to be found | tions is spoken of, I must say, in a tone 


of acrimonious hostility which might have 
been spared; and aware that I differ on 
this subject from many right hon. and 
hon. Friends around me, some of whom I 
have known half my life, I feel that I am 
bound to express in my place what my 
conscientious opinions are, for which pur- 
pose alone I conceive I was sent into this 
House. Sir, I am thoroughly satisfied 
that the time has at length arrived for the 
Legislature to assume a more resolute at- 
titude, a more peremptory and authorita- 
tive tone, than it has hitherto ventured to 
adopt on this subject, though it has seve- 
ral times been on the point of doing so, 
but been deterred by the same opponents 
who are now again marshalling their ranks 
against State education, under the flag of 
the voluntary system. Sir, no one feels 
more profoundly grateful than I do for the 
noble and long-continued exertions, by 
public bodies and private individuals, in the 
cause of voluntary education, and of whose 
services we have heard so much just and 
fervent eulogy this evening; but I must 
say, that I am as completely convinced 
that their self-imposed task is too much 
for their strength—they have not eda- 
cated, and cannot educate the nation. 
Thinking men of all classes, and of every 
shade of political and religious opinion, 
are getting disquieted by the lengthening 
retrospect of our timidity and vacillation. 
They fully recognise a crying exigency, 
and the abortive efforts made to meet it ; 
and feel that longer to continue then— 
to rely on them alone—will argue a sort 
of legislative imbecility and even cowar- 
dice, unworthy of a country making such 
pretensions as ours to power and enlight- 
enment. Sir, the voluntary system has 
done, and is doing, well, and admirably, 
as far as it can; most ignorant, most pre- 
sumptuous, and most ungrateful must be 
he that would attempt to gainsay the fact 
for a moment. But what I am disposed 
to say on this matter is—and, as I under- 
stood him, with the noble Lord—let the 
disinterested supporters of the voluntary 
system continue their Christian efforts, 
and regard a Christian Legislature in a 
friendly spirit, as disposed by no means to 
supersede and extinguish them, but to 
strengthen their hands by its powerful co- 
operation, in quarters where, without it, 
those hands are not able to grapple effec- 
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tually with popular ignorance. That word 
** co-operation” contains as I think the 
pith of the noble Lord’s scheme. Neither 
myself, as a Member of this House, nor 
the noble Lord opposite, nor the right 
hon. Baronet below me, nor any one on 
either side of the House, friendly to the 
noble Lord’s Resolutions, entertains the 
notion of struggling against the advocates 
of the voluntary system, but of supple- 
menting their deficiencies—of fighting side 
by side with them against a potent com- 
mon enemy. Do not let them for a 
moment suppose that the State is dis- 
posed to discourage them, nor distrust 
its intentions. Sir, believe me the volun- 
tary and permissive system has failed—is 
found wanting—is inadequate to the exi- 
gencies of the age. Long enough have 
we invited and besought guests invited to 
the banquet, but in vain; and at length a 
voice is heard, ‘‘ Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel them to come 
in.” Compel? Whom? Why those very 


classes—those germs, or rather hapless 
recruits, of our future dangerous classes— 
at whom the noble Lord’s Resolutions are 
aimed with such a solicitous benevolence. 
When I talk of compulsion, I do not 
mean a harsh, legal compulsion, outraging 


the sanctities of feeling and conscience, 
but a moral compulsion—an indirect com- 
pulsion, coming discreetly in aid of that sort 
of direct legal compulsion contemplated 
by the noble Lord’s Resolutions, and which 
I do not think go, in this respect, too far. 
Sir, I own the noble Lord’s statistics the 
other night, vouching the accuracy of those 
of the right hon. Baronet below me, 
startled me, as a Member of the Legisla- 
ture, and I involuntarily exclaimed within 
myself, ‘‘ Something must be done.’ They 
disclosed a fearful extent of moral waste, 
so to speak, in this country; soil totally 
uncultivated, or cultivated badly, but from 
which, if only cultivated according to the 
rules of good moral husbandry, might be 
obtained such rich, abundant crops of pub- 
lic virtue and happiness. Oh, Sir, let us 
fix our eyes steadily on this great want of 
this great age—at this remarkable crisis 
of national development—and ask, how 
has this want continued so long, and what 
will be the consequences of its longer con- 
tinuance, and even increase? Let us bestir 
ourselves and look at every individual of 
these neglected children, with our whole 
heart’s solicitude, as really one of those 
immortal spirits of which this Christian 
State is an aggregate, but which it is 
Mr. Warren 
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guiltily deserting ; let us realise these 
considerations, in the depth of our con- 
sciences, till they kindle an inextingaisha- 
ble sense of personal responsibility, impel- 
ling toinstant and vigorous combined action; 
and do not let us perch ourselves on points 
of sectarian difference, and be squabbling 
about them, while these poor souls are 
perishing. But, Sir, when the State seems 
at length roused to something like a sense 
of its duties—feeling them, indeed, to be 
correlative with its rights to the services of 
its members, it is forthwith told, forsooth, 
that it must not stir a step in that direc- 
tion—reclaiming this moral waste—be- 
cause it will overleap or beat down the 
sacred safeguards of civil and religious 
liberty. Sir, I do ask the House to 
look closely at this grand argument, the 
unsubstantial substratum of so much showy 
opposition, so perseveringly and vehe- 
mently urged, and see what a strange 
paradox it resolves itself into. Our very 
strength is the source of our weakness! 
We are so powerful that we are powerless; 
so very free, that we fall into slavery— 
slaves to that most pitiless of tyrants over 
a nation—ignorance, and her ally vice! 
And must it really go forth among the 
nations that England is so free that she 
cannot educate her sons? That where 
most power is enjoyed by the people, there 
the very least can be done to guide its ex- 
ercise into a safe direction, and prevent its 
being turned into an engine of destruction? 
Sir, this is not, and cannot be so. Do 
not let us, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, stultify ourselves, and, indeed, 
assail the very source of our strength 
and safety, by converting that noble thing 
—liberty— into that ignoble and dan- 
gerous thing—licence, and under the mask 
of religious liberty conceal the hideous 
features of irreligious licence, thus libel- 
ling the name of freedom. Sir, eivil li- 
berty is, in the language of Bishop But- 
ler, ‘‘ a severe and a restrained thing,” 
and there is incorporated into its essence 
a recognition of authority. We are per- 
petually pruning the excrescences of li- 
berty, and limiting the degree and direc- 
tion of its exercise and action, whenever 
we deem the safety of the State to re- 
quire it, and thus we keep our liberties 
healthy and blooming. See how boldly— 
it is quite a feature of modern legislation 
—we interfere, Session after Session, and 
Parliament after Parliament, with liberties 
deemed most delicate and transcendant— 
the liberty of the person, of labour, of pro- 
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—subjecting all to restrictions which 
alow degree of civilisation could not tole- 
rate. What, for instance, was the nature of 
that marvellously bold statute, the Incum- 
bered Estates Act? I could mention many 
others of a similar character, even with re- 
ference to this very matter of education— 
in the case of factory children and their em- 
ployers—in which the Legislature has per- 
emptorily enforced its will ; and yet, when 
the noble Lord invites it to aim at the ex- 
tirpation of a great moral evil—a cancerous 
disease of the body politic—he is encoun- 
tered by a fierce ery that he is rashly 
interfering with the liberty of the subject, 
and introducing a principle of compulsion. 
I must repeat that this charge has been 
used against him in bitter, uncharitable 
terms, whereas it seems to me that the 
tone and temper of the speech in which he 
brought this vast subject before us, de- 
manded that he should be encountered in 
a far different spirit—one of great respect. 
The noble Lord does not, after the best 
consideration I have been able to give his 
Resolutions, appear to me to contemplate 
any violation of the true liberty of the 
subject. Sir, I shall not presume on the 
indulgence which the House usually ac- 
cords to a new Member, to say much of 
what I had intended on this vitally im- 
portant subject, but I beg leave to add 
a word or two for the purpose of saying 
that the House will do but scant justice, 
nay, very great injustice, to these Resolu- 
tions, if it do not look at them as a whole, 
and as complementary to what has been 
done, and is doing, voluntarily, in the mat- 
ter of education. They indicate distinctly 
the nature and extent of the existing ma- 
chinery for the purposes of education, and 
the alterations necessary to enhance its 
efficiency. Where it is deficient, add to | 
it—where its action is imperfect, correct it | 
—undoubtedly with the greatest possible | 
cireumspection ; but do not let the noble | 
Lord be found fault with for so doing, for 
saying boldly, I see great patches of arid 
soil, of moral waste, which you have not, 
with all your efforts, yet been able to 
reach, therefore consider my scheme, and 
lend me your co-operation. Sir, I am as | 
zealous a friend of voluntary education as_ 
any one in the country; I am heart and 
soul in the cause, for I deem its success of 
incalculable moment ; but I do not believe | 
that the excellent and pious labourers in 
this vineyard will give up their efforts from | 
Pique, or unworthy motives, on the pro- | 
Spect of State co-operation. Sir, one 
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feature of this debate must be cheering 
to the nation at large, which has con- 
stituted us an exponent of its wishes and 
will, I mean the conviction expressed 
on all sides, that without religion educa- 
tion is worse than useless—a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare. However great 
may be the difficulty of dealing with the 
matter viewed in this aspect, I say, let 
us do something, let us make a beginning. 
It is the duty of the State to educate—of 
a Christian State to give Christian educa- 
tion :— 

“In a Christian commonwealth,” says that 
most illustrious ornament this House ever pos- 
sessed, Edmund Burke, “the Church and the 
State are one and the same thing, being different 
integral parts of the same whole. Religion is so 
far from being out of the province or duty of a 
Christian magistrate, that it is, and it oughi to 
be, not only his care, but the principal thing in 
his care ; because it is one of the great bonds of 
human society, and its object the supreme good, 
the ultimate end and object of man himself,” 


Well, Sir, if that be so, this Christian 
State, as it has rights over its subjects, 
and can command their best services, must 
also perform its duties; and what so para- 
mount as that of education? And what 
these Resolutions affirm is, that as no 
effective system of national education 
exists, and it is plain none will exist, un- 
less the Legislature interfere, not only has 
it a right, but it is its bounden duty, to 
interfere. With reference to the ma- 
chinery for carrying the proposed Bill into 
effect, I own I contemplate it with deep 
anxiety, for many portions o; it are open 
to objection; and as to one in particular, 
the alienation of the property of charities, 
I must really appeal to the noble Lord to 
reconsider it, for I foresee that it will ex- 
pose him to fierce and implacable resent- 
ment and opposition. I do not want to 
exaggerate or add to the difficulties but 
too closely environing the noble Lord, of 
a nature which we all witnessed the other 
night on the Local Dues Bill; but I beg 
him to try and discover some other reans 
of effecting his object less sure of kindling 
intense hostility. I say all this with a full 
appreciation of the comprehensive caution 
with which the noble Lord seems to me to 
have framed his Resolutions. I am very 
grateful to the House for having listened 
to me thus far. I can assure it that I feel 
oppressed, in rising to offer these remarks, 
after the powerfully argumentative speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman below me, the 
Member for Oxfordshire. But I feel com- 
pelled to differ from him, and should ill 
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discharge my duty as an honest, indepen- 
dent Member of the Legislature, if I did 
not act on my convictions, and frankly 
state the grounds of them. I do hope the 
noble Lord, with reference to opposition 
out of doors, will not be alarmed by an 
ugly array of big words. I hope he will 
not be fated to realise his own pathetic and 
picturesque description, in opening his ad- 
dress to us—that he will not dash his bark 
against those sunken rocks that have wreck- 
ed so many noble vessels, whose fragments 
are floating fearfully around him— but 
calmly and steadily stand by the helm, and 
so steer and set his sails as to catch the fa- 
vourable wind and current of public opinion. 
Before sitting down, I beseech hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House, however 
great their admiration of the voluntary 
system, not to attach an undue signifi- 
cance to the word ‘compulsion ;”’ that 
they will consider how anxiously the eye 
and the heart of England are fixed upon 
them at this moment, and determine to 
deal with the great principle now involved, 
resolutely, and in a high, an Imperial spirit, 
and recognise in these Resolutions a prin- 
ciple, not of superseding the voluntary 
system of education, but simply supple- 
menting its deficiencies. The noble task 
before us is the education of the people of 
England; and I would conclude in the 
words with which Lord Coke closes one 
of the great sections of his Jnstitutes,— 
‘* Blessed shall he be that layeth the first 
stone of this building; more blessed that 
proceeds in it; most of all, that finisheth 
it, to the glory of God, and the honour of 
our King and nation!” 

Mr. W. EWART said, he was glad to 
recognise in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just spoken in such eloquent 
terms, a friend to education, The hon, 
and learned Gentleman said he hoped the 
noble Lord would reconsider that portion 
of his Resolutions which proposed the ap- 
plication of certain charitable funds to 
educational purposes. But he (Mr. Ewart) 
did not consider that the noble Lord’s pro- 
positions involved any alienation of those 
funds from the purposes intended by the 
founders, but rather to restore them to 
purposes more conformable to the real in- 
tentions of the founders, having regard to 
the altered circumstances of the times in 
which we lived. He would remind the 
House of the great benefits that had been 
derived in that respect from the labours 
of the Charity Commissioners. This fact 
was recorded in their Report, just laid be- 
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fore the House, that no less than 836 yo. 
luntary applications had been made from 
charity trustees in different parts of the 
country, calling upon the Commissioners 
to interfere, to rescue them from a state 
of spoliation and to place their foundation 
on a better footing, in order to carry into 
effect, according to the notions of modern 
times, the undoubted intentions of their 
ancestors. The Commissioners had them. 
selves considered and disposed of ,3,000 
cases of charities. He thought, that the 
Resolutions of the noble Lord would afford 
additional advantages in the same direc. 
tion. The hon. Member for Northumber- 
land (Mr. Liddell) seemed to think, that in 
these times our engineers, the labourers in 
our factories, and similar persons, received 
from their very occupations and habits of 
life a kind of passing instruction, which 
rendered unnecessary a more regular and 
more intellectual system of instruction. 
But the hon. Member should recollect, that 
one of the main features of that system of 
education was to render the recipients little 
better than mere practical machines; and 
that, unless the artizan were educated in 
the true sense of the word—intellectually 
and morally--he would become a part of 
that great system of mechanism in which he 
constantly moved. The danger of modern 
times was not that men would become too 
highly educated, but that they would be 
mere instruments in working out the great 
principle of the division of labour. They 
had arrived at that position in this country 
in reference to education at which they 
could not long remain stationary; but at 
the same time, he thought that if the noble 
Lord had paused he would have done 
wisely; he should have waited for public 
tendencies to develope themslves ; before 
long the people would awake to the neces- 
sity of taking the question into considera- 
tion. He felt bound to state that as his 
honest conviction, because, although he 
might find upon consideration that some, or 
the majority, of the noble Lord’s Resolutions 
would meet with his hearty concurrence, 
yet there were others upon which the 
pulse of the public should have been felt, 
and there were serious points involved 
which should not have been ventured upon 
until they had had a pretty strong indication 
of public opinion. Notwithstanding that he 
thought the noble Lord had gone a little too 
far upon some points, there was little doubt 
that they must come to an understanding 
very shortly upon the establishment of an 
educational rate. He (Mr. Ewart) had, 
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indeed, always been a very strong advo- 
eate for establishing a rate for educational 
purposes. Ife believed that a rate for 
education was the real system upon which 
they ought to base their future operations ; 
that indeed was to some extent a princi- 
ple in the Resolutions of the noble Lord. 
Any attempt to suggest a substitution for 
it, would only amount to an indefinite 
postponement of a sound national system. 
He must, however, once more repeat his 
often-expressed opinion, that an Educa- 
tional Rate was the grand consummation to 
which they must come at last. At present 
they were paying out of the Exchequer 
enormous sums for the support of educa- 
tion, and the establishment of an educa- 
tional rate would be a simple mode of trans- 
ferring the application of these sums from 
the general system of the country to the 
local system, whereby it would be rendered 
responsible to local influences. At present 
the system by which the public money was 
expended for the purposes of education 
was so complex, that the very officers of 
the Committee of Council of Education did 
not understand it. It was an involved, 


intricate, elaborate system, wanting the 
simplicity of a general principle ; remind- 
ing him of Milton’s description of the 


celestial system— 


“With centric and eccentric scribbled o’er 
Cycle on epicycle, orb on orb.” 


With a rating system, he did not despair 
of uniting a system of centralised control 
which should not at all interfere with edu- 
cational liberty; he conceived that it was 
perfectly possible to combine a rating 
system with one of administration which 
should be under the direct control of that 
House. He had always been an advocate 
for establishing a Minister of Education, 
who should make to the House and the 
country an annual Report on Education. 
Indeed he had sixteen years ago made a 
Motion on this subject ; and the Ministry 
had, to a certain extent, adopted the sug- 
gestion. Such an addition to our educa- 
tional system would combine perfect free- 
dom of education with the principle of rat- 
ing, and responsibility to Parliament—and 
these he looked upon as the three great 
desiderata. He observed that a noble 
Lord in the other House, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, had introduced a 
Bill providing for a system of rating in 
connection with this subject, which would, 
no doubt, in due time, come down to that 
House. It was simply a permissive Bill. 
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It, perhaps, was very right to begin with 
a permissive measure, but he (Mr. Ewart) 
believed that they would eventually con- 
clude with a system similar in its cha- 
racter to that of the United States, and 
which existed, in principle, in Scotland, 
In both countries that system had been 
distinguished by marked success. It was 
the genuine offspring of well-regulated 
freedom. The noble Lord (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) had been attacked for his proposal of 
a division of the country into educational 
districts, and for the introduction of a 
system of inspectorship. He (Mr. Ewart) 
could only say, that he knew of no pos- 
sible means of reforming the present edu- 
cational system of the country, unless they 
did divide it into educational districts, 
How were they to arrive at the due pro- 
portionment of the means of education to 
the persons to be educated except by such 
means. Instead, therefore, of blaming the 
noble Lord for his proposal, he thought he 
was deserving of praise. The extension 
of the system of Inspection was proposed 
to enable them to arrive at a knowledge 
of the existing Educational wants of the 
country. Nor could the noble Lord be 
justly condemned for the introduction, to 
a certain extent, of a system of compulsion 
into his scheme. Direct compulsion never 
could be introduced into this country ; 
but they had already introduced an indirect 
system of compulsion. Factory owners 
were obliged to send their children to 
school, and to produce a certificate of their 
education. Why should the people employ- 
ed in factories be subject to this compulsion 
while the workmen in other departments 
of human labour were exempt? It ap- 
peared, then, to follow as a natural con- 
clusion, that if they adopted this indirect 
species of compulsion in the one case, they 
might in the other; and although it might 
possibly be difficult to apply the principle 
in the agricultural districts, yet he thought 
it might be done, not by taking them 
from their employment at particular hours 
in the day, but by arranging that children 
should be sent to school for certain days 
of the week, and to labour for certain 
other days. The public exigencies re- 
quired that some improvement in educa- 
tion should take place. For the sake of 
the children themselves the Legislature 
ought to protect them from the cupidity of 
the employer on the one hand, or of the pa- 
rent on the other. With reference to the 
question of religion, it was quite impossible 
to look at the subject in any other light than 
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nts—to frequent the schools. The in- 
ustice of such a proceeding was palpable. 
£3,000,000 or £4,000,000 sterling repre- 
sented the annual value of the wages earn- 
ed by the children of the poor, and precisely 
to that amount did they propose to tax the 
working men of this country on behalf of 
education. Suppose a labouring man had 
12s. a week, of which two children earned 
4s, a week, by sending them to school he 
would lose one-third of his income. That 
was a point that had scarcely obtained, 
either from the newspapers or from Par- 
liament, as much notice as its importance 
merited. If they were to compel the fund- 
holders to contribute £9,000,000, which 
would be only one-third of their income, 
the subscription would amply satisfy the 
requirements of national education ; but 
there was no man in that House so insane 
as to make such a proposal. Yet the 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) would not 
hesitate to inflict an exactly similar burden 
on the starving operative classes of this 
country. The time might come when com- 
pulsory education would be a necessity of 
the State, but when that period arrived it 
would be difficult to evade the claim of 
poor parents to be compensated for the 
loss of their children’s wages. There 
was, however, a far more formidable ob- 
jection to the plan. So soon as a rate 
was proposed the religious difficulty would 
have to be encountered. Keeping clear 
of a rate, we should keep clear of that 
diffeulty. The present system was simple 
enough. The people had a strong convic- 
tion of the importance of religion, and 
each man wished to educate his children 
in his own religious belief, and the whole 
- of it. But the moment that simple sys- 
tem was departed from we should get into 
inextricable difficulties. The solution sug- 
gested by the Manchester school was simple 
enough—secular education. But, then, all 
classes concurred in denouncing it. An- 
other solution was the suggestion that the 
children in our schools should be educated 
in the “grounds of our common Chris- 
tianity,”” in those points of belief on 
which all Christians were agreed. But 
however plausible that expression might 
sound, he had never yet heard what were 
those articles of religion on which all 
classes of Christians were agreed. He 
defied any person to name one single 
article (beyond the existence of God) in 
which all who called themselves Christians 
were agreed. Consequently that solution 
was an absolute delusion. Then others 
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proposed as a solution the reading of the 
Scriptures. But the answer to that was, 
that there had been a just complaint that 
the British and Foreign School Society, 
which had been instituted for the express 
purpose of teaching upon the ‘‘ common 
ground” of Scripture without regard to 
distinctive religious differences, had so 
selected their Scripture lessons that only 
Trinitarian doctrines were inculcated. 
Against their system that was a just 
objection, for it showed an inconsistency, 
and it proved this, that the teacher who 
had the power of reading what portions of 
Scripture he pleased, would practically 
have the power of teaching distinctive 
doctrines, for there would be no difficulty 
with such a power of selection, to incul- 
cate any doctrine from Scripture. Then 
there was the solution of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir J. Pakington), which was 
that a distinctive form of religious belief 
should be taught in the schools, but that 
all children whose parents objected might 
be withdrawn from it and placed under 
some other religious instruction. Now, 
his (Lord R. Cecil’ objection to that 
was, that it would lead, not to error, but 
to absolute infidelity. If the poor saw 
different forms of religious belief alike 
allowed to be taught under the sanction 
of the State, they would naturally think 
that all forms of religious belief were 
really regarded by their rulers with in- 
difference, and that the matter was mere- 
ly one of policy and expediency ; and he 
could conceive nothing more likely to lead 
them to infidelity. The Committee had 
no idea of the extent to which different 
religious sects were already mixed up in 
our schools. In the National School at 
Merthyr Tydvil he found, from the Report 
of the Inspector, that there was the fol- 
lowing variety :— 

Church of England... 

Baptists eee 

Independents 

Methodists ... 

Reformers ... 

Unitarians ... 

Mormonites... oe 

No religion at all ... - 20 
How was such a system to work, when the 
poor saw one form of religious belief after 
another withdrawn because objected to by 
one parent or another, until none was left 
at all? The natural conclusion would be 
that their rulers regarded all forms of re- 
ligion as equally worthless. He objected to 
the proposed Resolutions upon those grounds 
—because they rested on an unjust system 
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of taxation ; because they led inevitably to a 
system of compulsory education ; because 
the result must be to tamper with the very 
principle of religious belief, and not only 
to lead the people into error but to render 
them incapable of any solid or settled be- 
lief at all. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
thought that the hon. and learned Mem- 
‘ber for Midhurst (Mr. Warren) had fitly 
described the difficulties which beset this 
question in a speech not unworthy of his 
literary fame. It was much to be desired 
that hon. Members would approach this 
subject in a more humble and modest 
spirit, and with a little less confidence in 
their own predictions as to the probable 
effects of this measure, than had been dis- 
played by some who had preceded him. 
The question before them was one with 
which they must be satisfied to deal tenta- 
tively and experimentally. The peculiar 
habits of thought and political traditions of 
other nations—their form of Government 
and their national character—rendered 
their educational system very unsafe 
guides to be followed by this country. 
The only exception to this was presented 
by the United States, the people of which, 
although living under institutions somewhat 


different from ours, were yet marked by 
the same independence of spirit, tempered 
by obedience to authority, which constituted 


the greatness of the British name. Those 
who said in an invidious sense that the 
American system of education was purely 
secular committed a grave error, because, 
in truth, the people of the United States 
had gradually separated the religious ele- 
ment from the secular, mainly in order 
that the former might receive more careful 
attention ; and certainly no nation in the 
world was possessed of more profound reli- 
gious convictions or was more actuated by 
religious principle than our Transatlantic 
kinsmen. Yet, though he allowed that 
the circumstances of the United States 
were not the same as our own, he thought 
that here, too, we should take a practical 
and not a theoretical view of the subject. 
How we could best educate a people was a 
very complex problem. No machinery or 
set of appliances would enable us to caleu- 
late on obtaining a definite and fixed result. 
So manifold were the counteracting causes, 
baffling the wisdom of man to control 
them, that we could only hope by dint of 
all our exertions to realise our expectations 
of any scheme approximately. Therefore, 
the Resolutions of the noble Lord (Lord 
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J. Russell) embodied a deep philanthropic 


truth, seeking as they did to develop and 


expand, in a cautious and moderate spirit, 
the germs of the existing system. To 
listen to the representations of the scope of 
the plan given in the speeches delivered 
that night, any one would imagine that 
it contemplated the most revolutionary, 
despotic, and fantastical objects that ever 
entered the brain of the wildest theorist, 
It was not true that it proposed to establish 
a compulsory educational assessment ; it 
merely invested in the inhabitants of any 
district where the means of instruction 
were reported by a Government Inspector 
to be notoriously deficient a permissive 
power te impose a rate on themselves if 
they saw fit. Surely nothing could be 
more mild and inoffensive than that. It 
was greatly to be regretted that the Man- 
chester and Salford project had not been 
legalised, seeing that such an experiment, 
even though partial, must have thrown va- 
luable light on the solution of the more 
general question, and also set an excellent 
example to the rest of the country. The 
Committee had been told by the noble 
Lord who had last-addressed them, that it 
would be impossible to impart religious 
knowledge to the scholars if dissentient 
parents had the option of removing their 
children when such instruction was being 
communicated to the rest of the pupils. The 
noble Lord, however, was apparently not 
aware of the working of existing schools 
where the experiment had been tried ona 
large scale, which wholly discountenanced 
that apprehension ; for it was found, that 
when the religious instruction was short and 
reasonable—for example, when it consisted 
of a well-selected part of the simple but 
sublime formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land—the proportion of children withdrawn 
while that instruction was going on was 
quite infinitesimal. That remark parti- 
cularly applied to the great school at Bir- 
mingham, of which the Bishop of Man- 
chester was the head, and in reference to 
the success of which that right rev. Pre- 
late once exclaimed in his hearing, “Oh, 
how I wish that the gentlemen who talk of 
the difficulties of this question could see 
how those difficulties vanish when once 
they are fairly and manfully faced!’ 
He could wish that the opponents of 
these Resolutions were a little more ac- 
curate in their calculations, The wild 
way in which figures were quoted in that 
House on the subject would prevent & 
serious man from entering on the ques 
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tion at all. It was preposterous to assert 
that the proposed rate would lead to a 

ter burden than the poor rate. If 
it were so, Parliament would, without 
doubt, interfere to check it. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) seemed to 
anticipate great evils from the system of 
inspection proposed by the first of the noble 
Lord’s Resolutions. That evil had resulted 
from this system had not been the expe- 
rience either of himself (Mr. Milnes) or of 
any person with whom he had conversed 
upon the subject. The schools of the 
country had eagerly placed themselves 
under inspection, and uniformly with good 
results. With him one consideration super- 
seded all others. The question before the 
Committee was not whether certain classes 
should be well or ill educated, but whether 
a considerable portion of the childhood of 
this country should be educated at all. 
The number of children who could neither 
read nor write was so large as of itself to 
deserve the attention of that House. In 
a country where there was no political 
freedom, asin Russia, there might be large 
numbers of people who did not care to be 
able to read or write, but in England such 
could not be the case. In all social diffi- 


culties, the only really formidable danger 


arose from an organised ignorance. It was 
the improvement of the education of Eu- 
rope which led to the difference between the 
Revolutions of 1848 and those of 1792; 
and upon the education of the people it 
depended whether or not the future of this 
country was to be peaceable and prosper- 
ous. If arate were to be levied, he would 
limit its application solely to purposes of 
primary education. He had no desire that 
some people should be taxed to make others 
literary or accomplished ; but, if there 
were in any class a large amount of abso- 
lute ignorance, it was for the safety of the 
community that that evil should be removed 
by the best possible means. Ile should 
vote for the Resolutions of his noble 
Friend, because he thought them honest, 
just, and moderate ; because he did not 
believe in the extravagant deductions which 
had been drawn from them, or the fright- 
ful consequences to which it was supposed 
they would lead ; and because he believed 
that hitherto the action of the present 
system had been beneficial to the country. 
When hon. Gentlemen or when writers 
upon this subject asserted that the pre- 
sent state of education in this country was 
good enough, they ought to look back and 
see whether, without the action of State 
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interference, and without the measures 
which had been brought forward by his 
noble Friend (Lord J. Russell), they would 
have been justified in making such an as- 
sertion, and also whether the present state 
of education did not prove the wisdom of 
that moderate interference on the part of 
the State of which the noble Lord might 
in some degree be considered the repre- 
sentative ? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I am 
happy to sit at the feet of a political 
Gamaliel and most willing to take lessons 
in humility, whether enforced by precept 
or by example. I shall endeavour to be 
modest and accurate in any statistics into 
which I may enter in the course of my ob- 
servations ; and before I sit down it will 
be my duty to comment upon the sugges- 
tion of ‘‘short and reasonable religious 
instruction” — reasonably short was pro- 
bably meant — as tendered by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
M. Milnes). I shall endeavour to show 
that this short species of instruction is not 
consistent with the voluntary teaching of 
religious sects, now, as I contend, pro- 
ductive of so much advantage to the 
country ; nor will it be permanently con- 
sistent with either the political or religious 
interests of this nation. In the first place, 
Sir, I may congratulate the Committee 
that this cannot possibly be regarded as a 
party question. It is a matter in which, 
now that peace has happily been restored, 
the people of this country take a deeper in- 
terest than they feel in any other question 
which can be discussed. It is a question on 
which a mistake on the part of this House 
would be most fatal to the interests of the 
nation, and we shall, therefore, in my opi- 
nion, best meet the wishes of our con- 
stituents by discussing it with gravity and 
calmness. I am therefore glad that this 
question is devoid of party character. I 
am also glad to address the House before 
Her Majesty’s Government are committed 
to the line they mean to take with refer- 
ence to these Resolutions. I hope they 
will consider attentively the debate which 
will take place, will ponder well the occa- 
sion on which these Resolutions are pre- 
sented, and will deliberate carefully and 
seriously before they give to them their 
official support. There is one point on 
which I readily agree with my hon. Friend 
the Member for Pontefract. I have not 
the pleasure of being acquainted with the 
hon. and learned Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Warren) ; but, with every Gentleman 
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in this House—I had almost said in the coun- 
try—I had formed a high opinion of his 
abilities and his genius, and I sincerely con- 
gratulate him on the certainty that his first 
appearance in this House will sustain the 
reputation which he had previously earned. 
I cannot agree, however, with all that has 
fallen from him. I have already expressed 
my opinion of the vast importance of the 
voluntary efforts of the Dissenters, and I 
was somewhat surprised at the conclusion 
at which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
arrived, that in supporting these Reso- 
lutions he was not about to interfere with 
these efforts. According to the judgment 
I have formed, the adoption of these Re- 
solutions will be absolutely and funda- 
mentally fatal to them. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman also used an expression 
which showed the extent to which he is 
prepared to go in the adoption of the 
whole of these Resolutions. He said he 
was prepared to compel the children of 
this country to attend schools, and that 
after all it is merely a ‘‘ moral compul- 
sion’’ that he would exercise; but the 
great objection I take to the Resalutions 
is that they do not contemplate moral 
suasion or inducement, but legal eompul- 
sion directly operating both upon the em- 
ployers of labour and the employed. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman also expressed 
his regret that England, with her free in- 
stitutions, could not educate her people. 
I am prepared to show that in consequence 
of those free institutions England is able 
to educate her people, and to educate them 
successfully, and my main objection to the 
Resolutions is that they are contrary to 
the principles of liberty, and that they 
will, in my opinion, most materially im- 
pede the progress of education. Again 
the hon. and learned Gentleman com- 
pared the state of things which has in- 
duced the noble Lord to propose these 
Resolutions with the necessity which led 
to exceptional legislation for Ireland, and 
he referred to the Incumbered Estates Act 
as an example to be followed, with refer- 
ence to education, in this country. Sir, I 
altogether deny the example, and I am 
not prepared to believe that we have 
arrived at such a state of things with re- 
ference to education in England as led to 
the passing of the Ineumbered Estates 
Act for Ireland. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman says—and says truly—that 
these Resolutions must be regarded as a 
whole, and the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract (Mr. M. Milnes) has talked of the 
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gradual and “‘ tentative ’’ development of 
the principle of progressive legislation on 
the subject of education which the Reso. 
lutions involve. I contend, on the other 
hand, that, far from involving a tentative 
process, the Resolutions contemplate a bold 
and, as it appears to me, a most headlong 
step in advance. 

I wish to speak, Sir, with respect— 
with unfeigned respect —of my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon. 
don. I cannot forget — history will re- 
member—what have been the efforts, the 
successful efforts, of my noble Friend in 
the improved legislation of this country, 
and especially in the cause of civil 
and religious freedom. It cannot be 
forgotten that we owe mainly to him 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. I remember, also, his services 
with reference to the emancipation of the 
Catholics. I remember the extinction of 
tithe, both in England and Ireland, by 
means of compulsory commutation. I re- 
member the prominent share he took in 
the Amendment of the Poor Law. I re- 
member his introduction of a Poor Law 
into Ireland. I remember the constant 
support which he gave to the system of 
national education in Ireland —a benefit 
not less than any which the Legislature 
ever conferred upon that country; and 
yesterday I saw with pride and satisfac- 
tion my noble Friend, though stripped of 
official authority and power, doing battle 
in his accustomed place in the foremost 
rank in defence of the great principle 
of civil and religious liberty — that no 
difference of creed should operate as an 
exclusion from the fullest and freest en- 
joyments of equal rights and privileges 
on the part of any citizens of this coun- 
try so long as liberty remains in this 
happy land. These are some, but only a 
few, of the services which have been ren- 
dered by my noble Friend. I feel them 
deeply; I shall never forget them; and yet 
I must state fearlessly that I differ with 
him in opinion as to the course he recom- 
mends the Committee to adopt on this 
subject. I will preface what I have to 
say with the observation, that we are now 
called upon’to discuss the question of edu- 
cation in England. The question we are 
discussing must be kept entirely distinct 
from the question of education in Scotland 
and in Ireland. The circumstances of 
England differ entirely with respect to 
this subject from the circumstances either 
of Scotland or of Ireland. Here, u- 
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happily, we are divided, with reference | to begin with a series of Resolutions, com- 
to religion, into sects almost innumerable. | mencing with details and ending with prin- 
In Scotland nine-tenths of the people are | ciples, the details involving the assertion 
united in their creed; they may differ as/of the principles with which the Resolu- 
to discipline; but the Shorter Catechism | tions conclude. I object altogether to that 
of the Presbyterians is adopted by nine-| course. Some of the Resolutiona I con- 
tenths of the population of that country. | sider are superfluous, because without le- 
That single circumstance affords facilities | gislation, and by the authority of the Ex- 
with reference to legislation as_ bearing | ecutive, the object sought might be at once 
upon education in Scotland, which are | attained, and that very circumstance ex- 
altogether wanting in England. Then, | cites suspicion and gives rise to the ques- 
again, with respect to Ireland, the cireum- | tion why, being superfluous, we are asked 
stances there differ altogether from those | to affirm these Resolutions? Other Reso- 
of England. In three of the provinces | lutions involve principles with respect to 
of Ireland the Roman Catholics form so | which legislation is obviously required, but 
great and overwhelming a majority that | by the course proposed all the safeguards 
they may be said to constitute the popu-| which ought to attend such legislation are 
lation of those provinces. In the northern | avoided, and if we adopt these Resolutions 
province, Ulster, there is a numerical di- | we shall pronounce an irrevocable opinion 
vision between the Presbyterians and the | upon principles which should be set forth 
Catholics very nearly approaching to equa-| and developed in a Bill, or possibly in 
lity, but generally speaking, throughout | more than one Bill. If, then, we follow 
the four provinces the members of the | the course now proposed, we shall lose the 
Established Church constitute the small | advantage of those Parliamentary usages 
minority. It would be wrong on my part | and practices to which I attach the utmost 
to carry the discussion of this point fur-| importance. I am far from negativing, or 
ther than I have now ventured to do, in| wishing to appear to negative, the neces- 
glancing at the differences between Eng- | sity of legislation bearing upon education. 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; but I wish|I am decidedly of opinion with the hon. 
it to be understood that in arguing this | Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
question we are dealing only with the case | derley) that, with regard to the question of 
of England. I must also, in the absence | reformatories, as bearing upon prison dis- 
of all party considerations, pray from the | cipline, and the crimes of that juvenile po- 
Committee an indulgence to give my opi- | pulation which by proper educational treat- 
nion upon this subject with all the freedom | ment is within the reach of early reform, 
with which I should give it were I in a| the time has arrived when, at the expense 
Committee upstairs or at the Couneil table | of the State, subject to legislative control, 
elsewhere. 1 think the circumstances of | direct aid should be given to such institu- 
the case are such as to demand that free | tions. Neither, Sir, am I at all prepared 
expression of opinion. to say that the Charitable Trusts Com- 

I object, Sir, in the first place, to the | missioners may not, after mature delibera- 
form of this proceeding. It is not usual in| tion, produce the draught of a Bill which 
Parliament, and I think it inexpedient as they may call upon us to sanction with 
anexample. The course we are invited to | due regard to the rights of property and 
take is exactly the reverse of that pursued 'to the principles of equity, and which 
with reference to a Bill. We begin with | would deal with charitable funds that from 
various details and we end with principles, | desuetude are no longer applicable to the 


and the jumble of details and principles is | purposes for which they were granted, or 


such as to produce the greatest possible | that are applied to purposes no longer con- 
confusion, and to involve the risk of being | sonant with the habits of the people of 
led into false and dangerous positions. The this country. The utmost caution is, 
course pursued in the case of a Bill is exactly | however, requisite in dealing with such a 
opposite. We then begin with principles; | subject. To attempt to deal with it with- 
the details are accurately arranged, and out legislation would be a course produc- 
are not mingled with principles. The first ‘tive of no advantage ; and remembering 
decision is taken upon the second reading | that my noble Friend the Member for 
of the Bill, when the House determines ; London is now, I believe, at the head of 
whether it will or will not adopt the prin-| that Commission—{Lord J. Russeii: | 
ciple, and then in Committee we consider! am only a Member of the Commission. } 
the details. Now, we are to-night invited | My noble Friend says he is only a Mem- 
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ber of the Commission; I shall gladly 
await any measure they may recommend 
with the most respectful intention of avail- 
ing myself of their recommendation, and 
with the sincere desire that it may be 
passed into law, even, if it be possible, in 
the course of the present Session. I had 
the honour myself some time since of pro- 
posing to this House a measure which re- 
ceived their approbation with respect to 
the education of pauper children confined 
in workhouses. 1 was desirous that cen- 
tral schools of a better kind than those 
which could be provided in the separate 
Union workhouses should be established. 
There is, however, an enactment with re- 
spect to the limits of approximation be- 
tween the different Unions that does seri- 
ously diminish the utility of the measure, 
which, I think, would be most salutary 
and highly conducive to the better educa- 
tion of a most important portion of the 
younger poor; and I should gladly give 
my attention to the reconsideration of this 
subject. 

But now, with the permission of the 
Committee, I should wish very shortly to 
pass in review these Resolutions. I will 
do so in the most summary manner, and, 
before considering them as a whole, will 
deal with them seriatim, and point out 
what is the view I take with respect to 
each. The first is,— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is ex- 
pedient to extend, revise, and consolidate the 
Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education.” 

I cannot deny that it is expedient to “ re- 
vise” and ‘consolidate’ these Minutes. 
My belief is, that much of that revision 
and consolidation has already taken place, 
for, as has been stated this evening, those 
Orders in Council which used to be scat- 
tered over twenty volumes, are now col- 
lected in one. But the important word 
here is “‘extend.” We have now a Mi- 
nister of Education, and it is proposed that 
we should have a second. The Minister 
of Education is one of the Cabinet and 
confidential servants of the Crown. If, 
in the opinion of the confidential servants 
of the Crown, an extension of the Orders 
in Council would be salutary and advisable, 
that extension, even in the Estimates as 
they now exist, can be effected. Or, if 
the Executive Government think it desir- 
able, they may bring down a Supplement- 
ary Estimate, and, on their responsibility, 
suggest such an extension as they may 
deem fit. But I contend that, to dictate 
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to the Executive by a Resolution of this 
House, what they shall do in that respeet, 
to relieve the confidential advisers of the 
Crown from that responsibility which fairly 
attaches to them, would be neither consti. 
tutional nor expedient. The next Resolu- 
tion is— 

“That it is expedient to add to the present In- 

spectors of Church schools eighty sub-inspectors, 
and to divide England and Wales into eighty 
divisions, for the purposes of Education,” 
I shall not dwell upon this Resolution at 
any length, because, as yet, we have not 
heard any answer to the comments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) upon it. [ 
know not why eighty is the number select- 
ed either for the Inspectors or for the 
school divisions. Again, that arrange- 
ment is quite within the province of the 
Committee of Education. Tiley can ap- 
point any number of Inspectors which they 
think fit, and they may call upon this 
House to furnish the means, in Committee 
of Supply, of defraying the expenses, 
The discussion of that Vote would lead 
the Committee in a legitimate manner to 
the consideration of details, and would 
bring its salutary constitutional control 
into play in a way the most unobjection- 
able. To forestall such a discussion by a 
Resolution of this kind is both unusual and 
inexpedient. The same observation ap- 
plies in all its force to the third Resola- 
tion. Then we come to the fourth Reso- 
lution, which states— 

“That, on the Report of the Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors, the Committee of Privy Council 
should have power to form in each division 
School Districts, consisting of single or united 
parishes or parts of parishes.” 


Here is an abolition of the parochial boun- 
daries. There is no recognition even of 
the Union boundaries, but some new boun- 
dary is for the first time to be constituted 
for the particular purpose of education. 
No safeguards, no limitations, are brought 
forward. That is obviously a matter for 
which legislative interposition is necessary, 
and, before I pledge myself to the adop- 
tion of this Resolution, I claim the advan- 
tage of seeing some safeguards and limita- 
tions set forth and specified. The next 
Resolution is— 

“That, the Sub-Inspectors of Schools of each 
Division should be instructed to report on the 
available means for the Education of the poor in 
each School District.” 

Without these new sub-divisions it is the 
duty of the Inspectors, under the guidance 
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of the Committee on Education, to make 
such inquiries and to present such reports. 
[Lord J. Russet dissented.] Well then, 
if that has not been done let the noble 
Lord introduce his Bill—let him produce 
his enactment—let him prove its necessity 
—and I do not believe this House will allow 
any ditficulty to stand in the way of the 
passing of such a measure. The sixth 
Resolution I will pass by ; it is that which 
has given rise to a considerable portion of 
this debate ; it is that which relates to the 
Commissioners of Charitable Trusts, and 
deals with funds ‘‘ now useless or injurious 
to the community.”’ How it found its way 
into these Resolutions I cannot imagine. 
It is not very germane to the matter, 
though in itself important enough to de- 
serve being embodied in a separate mea- 
sure. We then come to the seventh Reso- 
lution :— 

“That it is expedient that in any School Dis- 
trict where the means of Education arising from 
endowment, subscription, grants and school pence 
shall be found deficient, and shall be declared to 
be so by the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, the Ratepayers should have the power 


of taxing themselves for the erection and mainte- 
nance of a School or Schools.” 


Now, under the words of this Resolution, 
if sanctioned by the Committee, the taxing 


power—or, at all events, the veto upon 
it—is really vested in a branch of the 
Executive Government, the Committee of 


Privy Council for Education. Moreover, 
a majority of the ratepayers may tax a 
minority, inferior to them only by one, 
and thus we are landed by this Resolution, 
in all the evils which have been said to 
attach to the present church rate. The 
eighth Resolution is— 

“That, after the Ist of January, 1858, when 
any School District shall have been declared to be 
deficient in adequate means for the Education of 
the poor, the Quarter Sessions of the Peace for the 


County, City, or Borough should have power to 
impose a School Rate.” 


Now, I have read that Resolution over 
twenty times, and I cannot make up my 
mind whether it is intended that the quarter 
sessions should exercise a ministerial autho- 
nity or a discretionary power ; but, which- 
ever it be, I am sure that the power in 
question, whether ministerial or discretion- 
ary, could not be vested in any body less 
suited for the functions to be performed, or 
in any body which, as matters now stand, 
would more strongly excite jealousy in the 
minds of the people. Even the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 
Pakington) himself, I believe, a chairman 
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of quarter sessions with large experience— 
objects altogether to the vesting of this 
power in quarter sessions, and is about to 
move an Amendment that it should be 
placed in the hands of the Committee on 
Education. As the Resolution stands at 
present, in 1858 we are asked, not in the 
tentative mode suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), but in 
arash and headlong manner, without ex- 
perience, without the slightest knowledge 
of how the optional power of rating will be 
exercised by the people—to fix definitely 
that after the lst of January of that year 
there shall be a compulsory rate for edu- 
cation, if the Committee of Privy Council 
shall be so minded, throughout England 
and Wales. A more rash and ill-consider- 
ed proposal I never heard. We then come 
to the ninth Resolution :— 

“That, where a School Rate is imposed, a School 
Committee, elected by the Ratepayers, should ap- 
point the Schoolmasters and Mistresses, and 


make regulations for the management of the 
Schools.” 


Now, all those who have attended to the 
question of education are, I believe, agreed 
on this axiom, that the master or mistress 
of a school is the school itself. If you 
give to a bare majority of the ratepayers 
the power of choosing the schoolmaster 
or schoolmistress, and also the power of 
making the regulations, that bare majority, 
however constituted—with all its differ- 
ences of religious creed—will choose a 
master or mistress of its own creed, and 
make the regulations with respect to in- 
struction in conformity with its own opin- 
ions ; and, when the master or mistress 
shall be so appointed and the rules and 
regulations so prepared, I think that even 
the short experience which will be ac- 
quired between the present time and 1858, 
when the rate shall be imposed—volun- 
tarily, if you please—by a bare majority of 
the ratepayers, will teach this House that 
it came to a rash decision when it decided 
that throughout England and Wales such 
powers should be placed in such hands. 
The tenth Resolution states, 

“ That in every School supported in whole or in 
part by rates,a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
should be read daily in the School ”’ which I sup- 
pose, is the “short and reasonable religious les- 
son” referred to by the hon. Member for Ponte- 
fract ) “‘and such other provision should be made 
for religious instruction as the School Committee 
may think fit ; but that no child should be com- 
pelled to receive any religious instruction, or at- 
tend any religious worship to which his or her 
parents or guardians shall on conscientious 
grounds object.” 
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Now, here is enjoined the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures daily in the schools, that 
short and reasonable lesson to which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Pontefract 
attaches so much importance. But the 
wording of that tenth Resolution is so am- 
biguous that I cannot ascertain whether 
the reading daily in the school a portion of 
the Bible shall be invariably a part of 
the school lessons, or whether it is to 
be a part of the religious teaching. If 
it be a part of the school lessons, why 
then it is that general religious in- 
struction to which the noble Lord the 
Member for Stamford (Lord R. Cecil) 
took so much objection, and, I think, not 
unreasonably ; while, if it be not a part of 
the school lessons, then, whatever may be 
said to the contrary, we are landed in secu- 
lar instruction. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gib- 
son) at a very early period laid down an 
axiom on this subject which is irresistibly 
true. I quite agree with him, that if you 
come to a compulsory rate no other scheme 
of education except secular instruction is 
possible in England. The more you argue 
it, the more clearly that proposition may be 
demonstrated. Any attempt to teach reli- 
gion, under a compulsory system, as sup- 
lementary to secular instruction—and that 
is what is proposed in these Resolutions— 
will assuredly end in disappointment and 
failure. It will give you the appearance 
without the reality ; it will lead to all the 
evils of the secular system without any 
of its advantages; no peace—no content- 
ment—will be produced by it; and I be- 
lieve that, as regards the religious and 
moral principles of the people, you had 
better at once go the length of purely se- 
cular instruction than sanction by your 
adoption any such doubtful dangerous ex- 
pedient. Next comes the eleventh Reso- 
lution— 
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“That employers of children and young per- | 
sons between nine and fifteen years of age should 
be required to furnish certificates half-yearly of 
the attendance of such children and young per- 
sons at School, and to pay for such instruction.” 


Now, Sir, I have heard legal arguments as 
to the effect of the word “may ’’—I have 
my own opinion as to the effect of the word | 
‘might ’’—but never did I hear the word | 
‘should’ used so frequently or so inde- | 
finitely as in these Resolutions. Whether 
it is meant to be imperative or permissive | 
I really have not been able to make up my 
mind. If it be imperative, then Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole’s proposition to introduce the 
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Excise into private houses is a mere joke 
to this proposal of the noble Lord. To 
ascertain whether every ploughboy has 
been to school, you will have to visit every 
farmer’s house in the country; you will 
have to call on every farmer to account 
for the schooling of his ploughboys. The 
interference will be constant, irritative, 
and provoking to the last degree, and if 
you studied to make education odious 
throughout the land you could not choose 
a provision better caleulated to have that 
effect than this. Then, as to the encou- 
ragement to be given to the instruction of 
young persons between twelve and fifteen 
years of age ‘‘ by prizes, by diminution of 
school fees, by libraries, by evening schools, 
and by other methods’’—which last cer- 
tainly is a most sweeping phrase, and one 
to which we are asked to assent without 
having the least idea of what it means—I 
can only say that to any definite proposal 
of this kind I can see no possible objec- 
tion. I conceive it to be the duty of the 
Council of Education, under the present 
arrangement, and by means of the Votes 
which they at present distribute, and which 
this House would readily increase were it 
necessary, to favour any such extension of 
education to the utmost of their power. 
This last Resolution, tRerefore, I look upon 
as being, like the first, entirely superfluous. 

But, now, although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Midhurst (Mr. 
Warren) begged that we would not come 
to close quarters with statistics to-night, 
that we would deal only with principles, 
and that we would not advert to any sta- 
tistical information; and though my hon. 
Friend the Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. 
Milnes) recommended me to be modest and 
humble, and not too confident in the use of 
figures ; yet still truth is valuable, and truth 
can only be ascertained by reference to sta- 
tisties. [Sir J. Paxtneton: Hear, hear !] 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Droitwich cheers that observation—he will 
have the opportunity of following me and 
of combatting the statistics which I shall 
quote. To the best of my knowledge I 
shall be accurate, and I shall give the 
authorities for my statistics. Those sta- 
tistics, and many of the arguments which 
it will be my duty to advance are not my 
own. Something disparaging has been 
said with regard to pamphlets. For my 
own part, I confess that I could not have 
investigated this subject satisfactorily to 
my own mind, and I certainly could not 
have arrived at what are now my strong 
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convictions, without the aid of two pam- 
phlets which have appeared within the last 
week, and which really appear to me to 
be so important that I do not think any 
Member of this House ought to vote upon 
this subject who has not the advantage of 
weighing and considering the facts and 
arguments contained in them. Pam- 
phleteers, indeed! 1 well remember the 
honoured father of one of those pam- 
phieteers. He had a seat in this House, 
having risen to eminence by his honest 
industry, and represented in this House 
the important town in which he was born 
and bred. I allude to Mr. Baines. His 
son is on the Treasury bench ; he is one of 
the confidential servants of Her Majesty ; 
he has been tried and not found want- 
ing in this Assembly; and he has dis- 
charged with ability, and with universal 
approbation, very arduous and responsible 
functions. We know his merit, and re- 
spect him; and his brother is a man of 
equal ability and is not less worthy of our 
attention. The other pamphleteer is Mr. 
Unwin, and a more able pamphlet than 
his I will undertake to say never issued 
from the press. I am sure there could be 


none more worthy of our consideration. 
Those two together contain arguments and 


statements of facts which to my mind, 
after duly and calmly weighing them, are 
irresistible, and which have brought me to 
the conclusion which, with pain and regret, 
Ihave adopted in reference to the vote which 
I shall give on these Resolutions. I, there- 
fore, do not pretend to any novelty in argu- 
ments, much less to novelty in facts. They 
have been brought before the House al- 
realy—they remain uncontroverted, and I 
believe them to be incontrovertible. My 
first objection, Sir, to this proposal is, 
that it is unnecessary. I contend, in the 
strongest manner, that there is no country 
in Europe in which the progress of educa- 
tion, within the last twenty-five years, has 
been so rapid and so satisfactory as it has 
in England. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Pontefract made an allusion to the 
year 1848. Austria stands high in educa- 
tion—Prussia stands high in education. 
What were the scenes in Vienna? What 
were the scenes in Berlin in 1848? And 
what was the happy contrast presented 
to them by uneducated England, or edu- 
cated if you will, by the voluntary prin- 
ciple only, as I hope she long will con- 
tinue to be? I have said that the num- 
bers of schools are rapidly and progres- 
sively increasing in this country; and let 
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me call your attention now to the facts 
which have not, as I contend, been an- 
swered, which are drawn from sources 
which I believe to be pure and undoubted, 
and which it will be for my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwich, if he 
does me the honour to follow me, to con- 
trovert if he can. The day scholars in 
England, in the year 1818, were 674,000 
—I pass over the minor number—or | in 
17 of the population; in 1833 they were 
1,276,000, or 1 in 11 of the population; 
in 1851 they were 2,144,000, or 1 in 8 of 
the population. The Sunday scholars, in 
1818, were 477,000, or 1 in 24 of the 
population; in 1833 they were 1,548,000, 
or 1 in 9; in 1851, 2,407,000, or 1 in 7. 
I will now read to you shortly what is the 
state of education under the continental 
system, with the most rigid Government 
interference. You will recollect that the 
day scholars, in 1851, were 1 in 8, and 
the Sunday scholars 1 in 7 of the popula- 
tion; and my belief is, though I have no 
facts to establish that belief, that in the 
last four years the advancement has been 
quite as rapid and progressive as at any 
other time. In Prussia, where the en- 
forcement is most stringent, the proportion 
of scholars is 1 in 6 of the population; 
in Holland 1 in 7, in Bavaria 1 in 8, in 
Austria 1 in 10, in France 1 in 10, in Bel- 
gium | in 10, in Sweden 1 in 11, so that 
this despised and maligned England, with 
her voluntary principle of education, is 
equal to all the States where education is 
undertaken by the Government, with one 
exception only. The number of teachers 
in day schools in England, according to 
the Census of 1851, was 94,878, and of 
Sunday school teachers 318,155; so that 
the total number of the teachers of the 
youth of England in the year was 413,033, 
being 1 in 43 of the whole population, or 
one teacher for every ten children of school 
age in the country. And yet the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Droitwich 
says, in his able speech last Session, ‘*‘ We 
cannot go on as we are; ’”’—*‘ the volun- 
tary system has broken down ;’’—* it is 
harassing and vexatious, as Mr. Kennedy 
says, and the only legitimate mode in 
which you can provide education for the 
people is by calling on the people to pro- 
vide a rate for it.” That is the germ of 
the compulsory principle proposed to us 
last year by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich, suggested, as I be- 
lieve, by the Privy Council Inspectors, and 
adopted, I should say, semewhat hastily by 
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the noble Lord the Member for the City of 


London. I entirely concur in what was so 
well stated by the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. Liddell), that the 
direct inducements to the spread of educa- 
tion in this country are strong beyond mea- 
sure. To repeat his excellent illustration, 
all the railway companies, all the scientific 
bodies in this country, are daily more and 
more anxious to obtain skilled labour, 
and the premium upon education in the 
humbler classes is getting higher and 
higher. The same is the case, to a cer- 
tain extent, with regard to the middle 
classes. We have wisely opened to them, 
by free competition, the valuable appoint- 
ments in the service of the East India 
Company, a measure the success of which 
was so well stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Con- 
trol (Mr. V. Smith) towards the close of 
last Session. However much I may de- 
precate direct State interference, there are 
many legitimate inducements which it can 
hold out to the spread of education with- 
out interfering. If you come to throw 
open to competition the 16,000 or 17,000 
places now at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment, many of them of the humblest 
character, to those who shall by compe- 
tition prove themselves best adapted for 
them, then, without a rate, without com- 
pulsion, by the most legitimate means, 
you would be giving encouragement to the 
spread of education among the people of 
this country. 

My next objection is, that it is a most 
expensive plan—prodigally expensive. The 
effect of the proposition will be, I have no 
doubt, that all voluntary contributions will 
cease. Everything will have to be done, 
and everything will have to be paid for by 
the Government. The proposal of the right 
hon. Member for Droitwich is, that the 
schooling shall be free. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) proposes that the school 
pence shall be maintained, though much 
reduced. This really means that school 
pence shall cease, and that there shall be 
no contributions from the parents. I can- 
not believe that you can safely estimate the 


cost of this plan at less than £6,000,000 ; 


per annum. Mr. Unwin, in giving his 
estimate, says— - 

‘* The noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London, taking the number of children to be edu- 


cated at 3,600,000, casts his estimates at 18s. per 
head.” 


That most moderate view would give a 
cost of £3,240,000 annually; but Mr. 
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Unwin, I think, convicts the noble Lord 
of a grave error of omission. The noble 
Lord has omitted the 10s. per head which 
is now contributed out of the Government 
grants. If so, that raises the cost per 
head to 28s. per annum. You must add, 
therefore, on that account, £1,800,000 to 
the £3,240,000. You must add, also, for 
the repair of school buildings £500,000 a 
year ; for the expense of inspection and 
administration, £740,000; and for train- 
ing institutions — the present cost — 
£44,000. Add these sums together, 
and you have an annual expenditure of 
£6,324,000. That is Mr. Unwin’s esti- 
mate. Mr. Baines takes the entire cost 
at an average of 31s. per head, which for 
3,600,000 children, shows an annual ex- 
penditure of £5,580,000, or £744,000 
less than the estimate of Mr. Unwin. But, 
take it as you will, either estimate makes 
the cost of this operation, which we are 
now discussing, equal to the poor rate and 
the county rate of England put together. 
The right hon. Member for Buckingham. 
shire (Mr. Disraeli) some time ago brought 
forward with great force the case of the 
local burdens affecting land, in the hope 
that upon the principle of equity they 
might be reduced. By the Resolution now 
before the Committee, in one night, and 
without further debate, we are asked, by 
a single stroke of the pen, by one breath 
of the voice, so far from diminishing the 
burdens upon land, to double the amount 
of the poor rate and the county rate, as 
affecting the land. I beg hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to consider that proposition. My 
next objection to this measure is, that it 
will defeat itself. Without further com- 
pulsion, I contend that it will diminish 
and not increase education. Children 
under fifteen will no longer be employed. 
No farmer, if he can get a woman to hoe 
turnips, will ever think of employing a 
boy under fifteen years of age, with the 
odious chance of having school Inspectors 
visiting his house to know whether the 
boy has been sent regularly to school. 
He will say, “‘ away with such interference; 
I would rather have free labour of any 
sort, male or female; children under fif- 
teen shall no more be employed by me.” I 
believe it will be found, even among the 
agricultural population, that the wages of 
the children of farm servants amount to 
at least one-fourth of the entire wages of 
a farm; and here you call upon this class 
of persons to pay a new rate and to 8a 
crifice one-fourth of their wages. Such 
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a proceeding, I hesitate not to say, will 
spread confusion and dissatisfaction through- 
out your whole rural population. That 

pulation is well affected now, in times 
when their loyalty has been highly tried. 
You have had the advantage of their 
fidelity and loyalty. “I have shown that 
they are not indifferently educated; but, 
under the pretext of giving them a more 
extended education, with a view to some 
speculative improvement, you are called 
upon to double the poor rate, to double 
the county rate, and to expect that the 
farmers of England will continue to employ 
ploughboys who are to be highly educated, 
and who are to be paid and educated at 
their cost. 

My fourth objection to the measure is 
that it is oppressive to the poor and vexa- 
tious to industry. A double compulsion 
is necessary, for you must not only compel 
employers to educate, but you will have 
the far more difficult task of compelling 
the employed to be educated; and by 
such means you will make your system 
odious to the people of this country. Now 
they are induced by their employers to 
attend the Sunday school—the honest re- 
ligious zeal of the employers leads them 
to interfere, to persuade, to convince, to 


guide; but, as was ‘well and most truly 
said by the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley), the people of this 


country are not to be driven. Pains and 
penalties never will educate the people of 
England. It is not by such means that 
you should attempt to educate them; it 
is not the way, except in an evil hour, in 
which this House will ever venture to make 
so perilous an attempt. I say that this 
measure is unsound in principle—that it is 
based upon Government monopoly, and 
that it destroys the free competition of 
labour. Will the Committee bear with 
me, and I will illustrate the danger of such 
a plan by the experience of foreign coun- 
tries where a Government monopoly pre- 
vails? I will also illustrate the effect of 
the opposite principle in our own country 
through the medium of voluntary asso- 
ciations. Let me remind the Committee 
that I claim no merit whatever for the 
main portion of the arguments and facts 
which I am using. I have mentioned 
the sources from which I draw them. I 
believe them to be pure and undeniable, 
and until I hear them refuted my conelu- 
sion rests upon them. I have told you 
that I will illustrate the result of Go- 
vernment interference by its effect in 
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foreign countries, where a Government 
monopoly prevails; and in order to do 
this I will, with the permission of the 
Committee, read a passage from Laing 
on Norway and the Duchies. Mr. Laing 
says— 

“Tt isa great truth that in education, as in 
everything else, supply follows demand, and that 
a people will always and in all circumstances 
educate themselves, or find education for them- 
selves, up to the demand and necessity for know- 
ledge and educated labour among them ; and that 
a forced supply of learning or educated labour 
beyond what the social state of a country requires 
and can fairly and naturally use and employ is 
altogether as opposed to the true principles of 
social economy as a forced supply of bodily labour 
by Government encouragement would be in the 
labour market. The result in Germany of giving 
a monopoly of the educational means of the 
country to educational boards, and their primary 
schools, gymnasia, and universities, and allowing 
none but licensed teachers to give instruction to 
the people, has been to raise a power within the 
State governing the people, as the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy did in the middle ages, by the monopoly 
of education, exempt from all opposition or coun- 
teracting influences from other teachers. In 
1848 they shook every continental throne by their 
schemes, their social influence, and the false 
education they had been giving to the youth of 
Germany. 


Let me remind the Committee that we are 
called upon to discuss this question upon 
an important day. This is the 10th of 
April, the anniversary of a day upon which 
the people of this country stood out in bright 
contrast to people who live under a system 
of Governmental education, to people train- 
ed under the compulsory system of educa- 
tion of Prussia as well as of Austria. I 
have told the Committee that I will illus- 
trate my argument by bringing before it 
some of the consequences which have re~ 
sulted from our own system of education. 
Now it appears from a pamphlet of Mr. 
Baines that— 

“ According to the census of 1851, the churches 
and chapels existing in 1801 contained 5,171,123 
sittings ; in 1851 they contained 10,212,563 sit- 
tings. Of that number only 188,472 sittings were 
provided with any help from Parliament, so that 
4,852,968 sittings were provided by the voluntary 
zeal of Churchmen and Dissenters (by far the 
larger number by the poorer of these two bodies). 
The proportion which the voluntary sittings bore 
to the Parliamentary was 96 per cent to 4 per 
cent. The State granted £1,663,429, while 
voluntary contributors gave £22,423,571.” 


Now, these are facts, and, although the 
hon. and learned Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Warren) has begged me not to over- 
lay my case with statistics, still I must 
say that these statistics have produced so 
much effect upon my own mind that I 
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should be failing in my duty were I not to 
lay them before the Committee for free 
discussion— for refutation, if they can be 
refuted, and if not, to let them have the 
‘chance of producing on the minds of hon. 
Members the same impression they have 
produced upon mine. 

My last objection to the proposal was, 
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that it was unsound in principle, and I 
now proceed to contend that it would be 
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sisted in the schoolmaster, and that the 
rules of instruction were as nothing. The 
same authority, however, which imposed 
the school rate, would choose the school. 
master, and also regulate the teaching of 
the schools. If the schoolmaster be a 
member of the Church of England all the 
members of other creeds in the parish will 
be up in arms against him, and will be his 
sworn enemies; while, if he be a Dissen. 


constitutionally dangerous in operation. Iter, the Churchman will be seriously ag. 
feel great difficulty upon a constitutional | grieved, so that instead of promoting peace 
question in opposing the authority of my | by this scheme of education, we shall be 
noble Friend, but I think that his honest | lighting a torch of discord in every parish 
zeal in the cause of education has led him | throughout the country. I believe myself 
to overlook some of those constitutional | that the principle of a compulsory rate 
principles of which he has always been the | and the principle of a system of education 
strenuous upholder. Now, I ask the Com-| purely secular must stand or fall together, 
mittee to consider this point. It is pro- | The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
posed that we should at once hand over to | Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) last year ex- 
a body of Inspectors, aided by Sub-In- | pressed a desire that we should adopt some 
spectors, the appointment of some 34,000 | neutral ground upon which Churchmen and 
or 35,000 schoolmasters, and all the influ- | Dissenters might meet, remembering only 
ence which such a patronage cannot fail to the points upon which they agree, and for- 


give. The patronage is enormous; but | 
there is also another objection; there is a_ 
French word surveillance which I can. 
hardly translate into English, but which 
implies an inspection of, a watching of, a_ 
prying into private affairs by Government 
servants, and something very like that) 


system will be created if the present Reso- 
lutions are carried out, for it will be neces- | 
sary to go into every farmhouse and make 
inquiries with respect to the education of 


every boy under the age of fifteen. This 
is the admirable machinery proposed by the 
noble Lord. My right hon. Friend the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury (Mr. Hayter) slum- 
bers quietly below me, but, if such a thing 
as a general election should take place, | 
this machinery of the noble Lord, this, 
appointment of Inspectors, of Sub-Inspec- , 
tors, and of schoolmasters, all holding 
their places under the direct control of a 
Governmental department, will give him 
more to do than flesh and blood can stand. 
If we allow the use, or it may be the 
abuse, of such machinery, he will neither . 
slumber nor sleep. That which is now} 
proposed for the best of purposes nfay be | 
prostituted to the worst, and we may, if | 
we agree to these Resolutions, in the en- 
deavour to attain an end perfectly legi- 
timate and proper—narrow or suspend the 
boasted liberty of the people of this coun-— 
try. As regards the question of rating, I 
regard it much in the same way as I do 
the question of church rates. Dr. Candlish | 


said that the exeellence of the school con- 
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getting those upon which they differ. Now, 
that desire appears to me to be most 
visionary, for, as far as my experience 
goes, the more minute the difference of 
opinion upon subjects of that nature the 
more intense is the hostility engendered, 
The middle course has been very aptly 
termed by Mr. Baines the ‘ neutralisa- 
tion of the Black Sea’ of religious 
teaching, and I am glad to adopt that ex- 
pression, and I will proceed to lay before 
the Committee what has been the practi- 
cal effect of this middle course in foreign 
countries. I will ask the Committee to 
listen to what M. Guizot says upon this 
subject. M. Guizot says :— 

“It had been sometimes thought that to suc- 
ceed in securing to families of different creeds the 
reality and the freedom of religious instruction, it 
was sufficient to substitute for the special lessons 


_ of the several religious denominations some lessons 


susceptible in appearance of being applied to all 
religions. This would not answer the wish either 
of families or of the law. They would tend to 
banish all positive and effective religious instruc- 
tion from the schools in order to substitute one 
that is merely vague and abstract.” 


Another high authority, M. Cousin, says— 


“That children judged of the value of the 
instruction which they received in schools from 
the time and attention devoted to it.” 


Now, let me read to the Committee some- 
thing concerning the practical effect of 
such a system, I will read to the Com- 
mittee an extract from the Second Annual 
Report of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, Boston, January, 1839 :— 
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“In my Report of last year I exposed the 
alarming deficiency of moral and religious in- 
struction then found to exist in our schools. 
That deficiency in regard to religious instruction 
could only be explained by supposing that school 
committees, whose duty it is to find school books, 
had not found any books at once expository of 
the doctrines of revealed religion and also free 
from such advocacy of the tenets of particular 
sects of Christians as brought them within the 
scope of the legal prohibition. Hence they felt 
obliged to exclude books which, but for their 
denominational views, they would have been glad 
to introduce.” 


Sir Robert Peel thus comments on this 
extract from the Report :— 

“ This is a system not excluding the Scriptures, 
Allowing the Scriptures to be read, but not al- 
lowing them to be taught on the principles of our 
Church—permitting them to be used for the pur- 
poses of instruction, but leaving it to the minis- 
ters of the various religious denominations to 
teach the children in accordance with their par- 
ticular religious views.” 


Now, that, I apprehend, is the nature of 
the present proposal. [Lord J. Russe..: 
Exactly the reverse.] Well, I shall be 
glad to hear how it is the reverse. Sir 
Robert Peel goes on :— 

“What says the secretary to whose Report I 

have referred as to the working of that system ? 
Why, he said, ‘ There is an alarming deficiency of 
moral and religious instruction.’ That is just 
the result which I anticipate from any such sys- 
tem as applied to the habits and modes of thought 
of the English people.” 
Here is Mr. Horace Mann’s Report re- 
specting the Massachusetts schools, quoted 
by the right hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) in his admirable speech last 
year, and to which, with the permission 
of the Committee, I will recall its atten- 
tion: — 

“In the origin of these schools, which was 210 
years ago, in 1642, the instruction enjoined by 
law was distinctly religious instruction, and so it 
continued for a number of years ; but at present, 
while it is nominally religious, I apprehend that 
there is almost no religious instruction given in 
the day schools of the United States at all.” 
lam really ashamed to trouble the Com- 
mittee at such length; but as a matter of 
evidence and authority, what I am now 
about to read appears conclusive. It is a 
passage from a work by M. Bunsen, who 
was Minister for Prussia in this country 
for fourteen years. He had all the advan- 
tage of a most intimate knowledge of the 
compulsory Government system of Prussia, 
together with the further advantage of 
knowing well the English people, with 
whom he was connected by marriage. He 
was well acquainted with the habits of the 
English, had watched all their institutions 
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and proceedings, and he has given us in 
the words I will now read, the result of 
his experience and judgment. M. Bunsen 
observes :— 

“T confess, as a German and a Prussian, not 
without sorrow, that experience and reflection 
have convinced me of the truth of the political 
principle, that the system of centralisation is 
inconsistent with the education of the people to 
true freedom, and is a system which, in the long 
run, weakens more than it strengthens that au- 
thority of the State in behalf of which it is main- 
tained. By centralisation I mean the common 
Continental system of examining only by Govern- 
ment officials. The necessary operation of this 
system is to keep the people in perpetual tute- 
lage, to prevent them from performing the slight- 
est function of public life on their own motion, 
and specially to repress that independent life 
which naturally belongs to every healthy Chris- 
tian congregation. On my return to my own 
country, after fourteen years’ absence in England, 
I began to compare the impressions with which I 
had left Germany with the more ripe views which 
through more extended study and a more large 
experience I had obtained. The principle of vo- 
luntary association has been for a long time active 
in England, and there is, in and about London, 
and in Great Britain generally, scarcely any great 
movement or public work of which the roots are 
not to be sought in that principle.” 


M. Bunsen then illustrates this proposition 
by the growth of our Indian Empire within 
the last century, proceeding from an asso- 
ciation of British merchants, by a reference 
to the Pilgrim Fathers and to the existence 
of the great Republic of the United States ; 
and also by a reference to the present con- 
dition of Upper and Lower Canada. He 
then goes on to say— 

“ What other principle than this has during the 
last century achieved the erection of more new 
churches and chapels in the congregations of 
earnest worshippers than all the Governments of 


Europe and all the clergy had been able to erect 
during the last four centuries ?” 


Here, then, you have the evidence of 
M. Guizot, the example of Massachusetts, 
and the deliberate opinion of M. Bunsen, 
who, contrasting the principle of Govern- 
ment or State interference with the princi- 
ple of voluntary association, came to the 
conclusion, as the result of fourteen years’ 
study and experience, that voluntary as- 
sociation was the only safe and true prin- 
ciple. To-night you are asked, in refer- 
ence to education, to throw that principle 
aside. I have another objection to these 
Resolutions, and that is, that they are 
neither hot nor cold—neither religious nor 
secular. Religion, after all, is the main- 
spring of voluntary education. It is the 
religious zeal of the different sects which 
prompts them to bestow expense and labour 
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on the foundation and maintenance of these | greater ability than by the noble Lord the 
denominational schools, This is the main | Member for London, such as that secular 
principle and lifeblood of all that scheme | education, not based on religious knowledge 
of education. The feeling of resentment | and instruction, is not conducive to sound 
towards the Established Church on the} morals or to the real interests of the pupils 
part of some of them may be warmer than | themselves. Love to God is our first and 
I could wish, but I gladly and freely admit | greatest duty—love to our neighbours is 
that the great body of Dissenters in Eng-| the next and like unto it. On these two 
land are fellow-Christians, and the religious | commandments hang “all the law and the 
zeal which prompts them to establish | prophets,””—our happiness here and our 
schools intermingles the Christian faith | hopes hereafter; and this Committee may 
and the Christian principle in the educa-| well pause before by any hasty decision 
tion of the children. You are now asked | it violates those great precepts, and de- 
to tamper with that system, not openly | prives the people of the inestimable benefit 
and resolutely, but covertly and partially, | they now enjoy in having secular teaching 
and in a way more dangerous than the | universally mingled with religious instrue- 
direct establishment of exclusively secular | tion. 

schools. Let me refer to what I consider} Mr. MONCKTON MILNES, in ex. 
the extreme danger of this proposition. | planation, said he thought the right hon. 
Having established a rate, the majority of | Baronet could not have heard him say that 
ratepayers would year by year be fluctuat-|‘‘the short and reasonable ceremony” 
ing. The majority of one year might, as 1 | which he had mentioned as having been 
have previously stated, be the members of | used in the school at Birmingham was the 
the Established Church ; the majority of | Morning Prayer of the Church of Eng- 
the next year might be Wesleyans, and of | land. 

the third, Roman Catholics ; and with each Sm JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, after 
variation of the majority the schoolmaster | the able and powerful speech we have just 
would be changed and the religious teach-| heard from the right hon. Baronet the 
ing would be changed also. What would | Member for Carlisle, I feel most seriously 
be the effect of this? If the education | the difficulty he has imposed. on me in 
were secular only, the discord, to which I | following him. Entertaining, however, a 
am about to advert, would not arise. The | clear conviction upon this subject, and dif- 
chance majority would fix the religious | fering from the conclusions at which the 
teaching, and the children of the minority | right hon. Baronet has arrived, I must 
must go to the school where a master is | appeal to the indulgence of the Committee 
chosen precisely of a creed to which they | to enable me to perform the difficult task 
are opposed. There will then be not only | of confuting the statements contained in 
the chance of confusion in the secular; the able speech we have just heard. I 
education from the peculiar opinions of the | must throw myself on their indulgence 
master, and the minority will not only have | while I undertake the arduous task which, 
to contribute their money for the salary of | under a sense of public duty, I have 
that master and for his secular teaching, |imposed on myself. I hope I shall 
but also for his religious teaching in a creed | not appeal to the Committee in vain for 
to which they most object. Surely this | that attention, without which I feel it is 
will give rise, on the part of the minori-| impossible to meet and reply to the state- 
ty—a minority, it may be, turned only by | ments the right hou. Gentleman has just 
one—to the most angry and bitter feel-| delivered. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
ings, arising from a sense of injustice in | pealed in his emphatic speech to the truth. 
respect to a most sensitive point—religious | I join issue with him boldly and fearlessly 
creed, and that sense of injustice, when | on that appeal. I agree with the right 
combined with a money payment and a/ hon. Gentleman that this is a great and 
compulsory rate, will create a state of | important subject, affecting the dearest 
anger and discord—I hope not of tu-| interests of the people, and that it must be 
mult—which I scarcely venture to des-| discussed by the Committee with a strict 
cribe. Having trespassed already so long regard to the merits of the case. On the 
on the attention of the Committee, I shall | merits of the case, then, Sir, I venture to 
not now venture to deal with any of those join issue with the right hon. Baronet. 
general topics which naturally present | accept his challenge, and, though I own 
themselves, but which have so often been | myself unequal to the right hon. Baronet 
discussed in this House, and by no one with | in the power of debate, yet I do not fear 
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the issue if I am indulged with that atten- 


tion which is indispensable for me to meet | 


| 


the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. In one respect I am happy to say 


1 most cordially concur with the right hon. | fulfil. 


Gentleman. I entirely agree with him 
that we ought not to approach this subject 
in any party spirit, but that we ought to 
approach it with the greatest gravity and 
anxiety, and in that spirit I shall endea- 
vour to deal with and to approach this im- | 
portant subject. And, Sir, I feel it is all | 
the more incumbent upon us to approach 
this subject with that gravity the right 
hon. Gentleman so much desires, when 





we bear in mind the enormous numerical | 
proportion of the people of this country | 


who are affected by the great question of 
national education. I shall not overstate 
the fact when I state that not less than 
15,500,000 out of the 18,000,000 of the 
population of England and Wales are) 
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which might well be left to the new de- 
partment of education. I also object to 
throwing upon the quarter sessions duties 
which, I think, they cannot adequately 
I do not understand how the 
magistrates even of towns, and more es- 
pecially of counties, can obtain information 
as to the educational requirements of dis- 
tant parishes, or how they can decide the 
amount of rate to be levied from those 
parishes. I agree, too, with the right 
hon. Baronet in not being able to find a 
reason for the introduction of the sixth 
Resolution. It touches upon a most diffi- 
cult and delicate subject ; it has naturally 
created great alarm ; it is calculated to 
raise questions upon which great differ- 
ences of opinion must exist ; and I hope, 
considering that it is altogether foreign to 
the objects the noble Lord has in view, 
that he will withdraw it. Being, how- 
ever, convinced of the necessity of some 


directly and personally interested in the | plan such as that proposed by the noble 
question. In this opinion I have the well-| Lord, I was not prepared for the course 
known authority of Mr. Farr, who, in his | taken by my right hon. Friend the Member 
evidence before the Income Tax Commit- | for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley)—a course to 
tee relative to the income of the various | which the right hon. Baronet never even 
classes in this kingdom, draws a line of alluded in the course of his long speech, 
distinction between those who have an in- | My right hon. Friend asks us to refuse to 


come of £75 per annum and those who} 
that you, Sir, leave the chair, a proposi- 
‘tion by the adoption of which we should 


have not. Judging, then, by this division 
of the population—those who have and 
those who have not £75 a year—I am, 
right in the statement I make, and I think | 
the Committee will agree with me when I | 


entertain the question at all; he moves 


evince a disregard to the feelings of the 
people and an indifference to the public 
interest that would, I believe, shake the 


state that every family who has less than/ confidence of the country in this House. 
£75 a year is mainly dependent for the | I will now enter into an examination of the 
education of its children on the national | criticisms of the right hon. Baronet upon 
fund, whatever that may be. I am en-/these Resolutions. He first takes an ob- 
deavouring to show the Committee the | jection to proceeding by Resolution at all. 
numerical proportion of the people affect-| I admit that there are objections to that 
ed by this measure. It affects, according mode of proceeding, and early in the Ses- 
to Mr. Farr’s figures, 15,500,000 out of | sion I reminded the noble Lord (Lord J. 
the 18,000,000 of people. I say, then, | Russell) that Resolutions had been more 
we are bound to approach this subject |than once proposed by Lord Brougham 
with the greatest anxiety, and with a and others, and that Resolutions would 
deep sense of the magnitude of the ques-/ not educate the people. But the noble 
tion. With respect to the Resolutions | Lord defended the course he had pursued 
of the noble Lord, I will come at once to| by an argument of which I must admit 
the objections made to them. The right! the force. Experience has proved that an 
hon. Baronet complains, in the first place, | independent Member cannot carry a Bill 
of the form in which the Resolutions of the | upon such a complicated and difficult sub- 
noble Lord are placed before us. Now, Ij ject as education, and, the Government 
am quite prepared to support the general | having refused to undertake it, the noble 





spirit of these Resolutions, but the Amend- 
ment of which I have given notice is a 
proof that I do not entirely agree with the 
noble Lord as to details. I think with 


the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) 
that the first Resolution refers to matters 





Lord felt that his most prudent course 
would be to lay down broad principles, in 
the shape of Resolutions, for adoption or 
rejection by the House. The right hon. 
Baronet then took an objection which had 
previously been raised by my right hon. 
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Friend (Mr. Henley). He said that the 
plan of the noble Lord would break up the 
parochial system, abolish parochial boun- 
daries, and sever the clergymen from the 
schools. [Mr. Hentey: Hear, hear!] 
But my short and simple answer to this 
objection is, that in educational matters 
the maintenance of the parochial system 
is an impossibility. I think the Commit- 
tee will admit that I am right on this 
point. I will illustrate this position by 
mentioning two instances, one of which is 
on my own estate. A parish in my neigh- 
bourhood, a considerable portion of which 
belongs to me, has within it thirty-six re- 
sident inhabitants, and there are five chil- 
dren of the school age. Can either of my 
right hon. Friends tell me how the parochial 
system could be made to apply to that 
parish, or how it is possible to avoid in 
this case that separation of the clergyman 
from the superintendence of those chil- 


anxiety? In Archdeacon Williams’s last 
charge at Monmouth he alluded to a parish, 
not with thirty-six inhabitants, but which 
contained only sixteen inhabitants. I think 
I need not go further in the argument as 
to the importance of maintaining the paro- 
chial system. 
If 


plan of the noble Lord is unnecessary. 
the right hon. Baronet is right, certainly 
nothing can justify the introduction of the 


pian. But the whole question turns on 
the assertion that the plan is unnecessary ; 
and here I join issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman. It is a challenge I will 
accept. I consider the plan to be im- 
peratively necessary if it is wished that 
the country should be educated. The next 
point was as to the actual state of educa- 
tion in this country. On that subject the 
right hon. Gentleman quoted statistics, 
showing that in 1851 the rate of education 
was higher than in any former period ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman did not state 
that the progress from 1833 to 1851 was 
less in proportion to the population than 
from 1818 to 1833 ; neither did he advert 
to the centesimal proportion of the attend- 
ance at the schools, which would have 
shown that the attendance was not so 
great now as formerly. The right hon. 
Gentleman then made a comparative state- 
ment between the state of education in 
this country and the Continent. I beg to 
tell him, without any discourtesy, that on 
that subject, according to the best means 
of information to which I have had access, 
he was positively wrong in all be stated. 
Sir John Pakington 
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dren which they deprecate with so much | 


The next point is, that the | 
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His statement was thoroughly erroneous, 
I understood him to say that, as compared 
with foreign countries, England was ouly 
exceeded in the centesimal proportion of 
attendance by one. I believe the right 
hon. Gentleman is altogether misinformed, 
In Sweden the centesimal proportion of 
attendance at schools is 1 in 4; in Russia, 
lin 7; in France, 1 in 6. [Sir J. Gra. 
HAM: Do you speak of France as a whole?] 
I am aware that France differs very greatly 
in different parts, but in a considerable 
portion of France the proportion of at- 
tendance is 1 in 6. In Saxony the pro- 
portion is 1 in 5; in Denmark, 1 in 7, 
What it is in Holland I do not know, but 
I have mentioned four or five countries 
instead of one, which exceed England in 
this respect. The right hon. Gentleman 
must allow me to refer to the United 
States of America, and to the State of 
On this question I think 
the superiority of the United States in 
several of the States, especially in New 


| England, is undeniable, the proportion 


being generally 1 in 5 and 1 in 6. Instead, 
therefore, of England having only one 
country better than itself in this import- 
ant respect, there are not above three or 
four countries in Europe which are in a 
worse position than that in which England 
stands at this moment. The next argu- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet was, that 
this plan must be oppressive to the poor. 
In that respect the right hon. Baronet was 
dealing not with facts, but opinions. He 
says it will be oppressive to the poor. I 
can only join issue and say that I enter- 
tain a directly opposite opinion. Nothing 
can be more oppressive or injurious to the 
poor than the present impossibility of their 
obtaining that education for their children 
which they ought to receive. . Instead of 
being considered oppressive, I believe‘there 
is nothing for which the people would be 
more grateful to the House of Commons 
than for some measure of this nature. The 
next argument of the right hon. Baronet was 
one which I listened to with some surprige. 
He says that the plan of the noble Lord 
is unconstitutional. I think. it would be 
presumptuous on my part to undertake to 
defend the plan of the noble Lord against 
the. charge of its being unconstitutional. 
I believe there is no man more competent 
than the noble Lord to defend any ques- 
tion involving the constitutional interests 
of this country. All I can observe on this 
point is, that when any man does not like 
a measure, and, at the same time, does 
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not know how to assail it, he immediately 
declares that it is unconstitutional. It is 
a most abused word, and one which is ap- 
lied on all oceasions to all subjects. The 
right hon. Baronet then said that this plan 
asked us to throw aside the existing sys- 
tem and to adopt the American system. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is wholly 
inaccurate in that respect, and especially 
when he compared the proposed system 
with that which exists in Massachusetts. 
The noble Lord has distinetly denied any 
such intention ; and certainly I should not 
be prepared to support a plan on the Ame- 
rican system. I am one of those, and I 
believe the noble Lord to be one of those, 
who would hold any system of education 
to be imperfect, unsatisfactory, and unfit 
for this country and unacceptable to the 
people, which was not based on religion, 
and which did not distinctly recognise the 
necessity of combining education with re- 
ligion. The right hon. Baronet referred 
to a speech of mine last year, and en- 
deavoured to show that the plan I ven- 
tured to recommend would not meet the 
ease. I dissent from that opinion, and 
say I am enabled to prove that there 
is abundant experience, both in England 
and on the Continent, to show that the 
religious difficulty can be solved, and 
that you may have religious teaching with 
a mixture of religious sects without the 
sacrifice of the interests of religion. I 
might refer to the remarkable instance of 
the grammar school of Birmingham, where 
doctrinal teaching is carried on, and where 
the conscience of Dissenters is respected. 
This I believe to be the true solution of 
the difficulty—a solution which may be 
safely adopted by this country, and which 
will enable us to impose a rate with- 
out ‘being open to the objection to which 
the right hon. Baronet has referred. In 
France and in Switzerland the religious 
difficulty is overcome in that way. In the 
Roman Catholic cantons of Switzerland 
Protestant children are admitted and, vice 
versd, in the Protestant cantons Roman 
Catholic children are admitted, while the 
conscientious opinions of their parents are 
respected. That is, I believe, the true 
solution of the difficulty, and a conclusive 
and satisfactory answer to the objections 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I must also 
say, that I equally dissent from the ob- 
Jection of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Carlisle, and which 
no doubt we shall hear again in the course 
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of these debates, that if you impose a school 
rate you will be aggravating in another 
form all the evils of church rates. It ap- 
pears to me impossible to advance any 
opinion less capable of being supported in 
argument. The church rate and the school 
rate are essentially distinct and different. 
The objection of the Dissenter to the church 
rate is, that he is called upon to pay a rate 
for the support of a church from which he 
derives no benefit. With a school rate, 
the Dissenter is called upon to pay a rate, 
in return for which his children have the 
benefit of education. The cases appear 
to me to be exactly opposite. In the one 
case the Dissenter has no benefit from the 
rate: in the other case the Dissenter has 
precisely the same benefit as any other 
person. I have now gone through the 
criticisms of the right hon. Gentleman on 
the noble Lord’s Reaolutions, and I must 
say, I think the criticisms on his part and 
on the part of my right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley) are rather too much in detail. 
They treat these Resolutions more as if 
they were clanses of a Bill than as if they 
were intended to lay down some broad 
principles of future action. I think, also, 
the right hon. Baronet has not met the 
noble Lord in the spirit tv which the exer- 
tions of the noble Lord entitle him. With 
the permission of the Committee I will 
now proceed to deal with the most impor- 
tant statement which the right hon. Baro- 
net (Sir J. Graham) has advanced, and in 
reference to which I must, with great re- 
spect, but with great decision, express my 
opinion that it is unsupported by facts—I 
allude to the expression that England is 
educated, I meet it by stating that Eng- 
land is not educated. The state of Eng- 
land in this respect is not satisfactory. 
Our advance, which I do not deny, does 
not bear any proportion to the necessities 
of the case, and, if Parliament does its 
duty to the country, it cannot leave the 
matter where it is. It is impossible to 
grapple with such a statement as that and 
support the assertion that it is erroneous, 
without producing some proofs of that as- 
sertion. No more important question can 
be raised. Upon this question a verdict 
must be given. My right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley) may carry his Resolution, but the 
future action of Parliament must turn upon 
the question, whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is right when he says England is 
educated, or whether I am right when I 
say England is not educated. Upon this 
great question, fairly raised between us, 
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must turn the decision—whether this mat- 
ter can rest where it is, or whether it will 
not be the paramount duty of Parliament 
to establish some auxiliary system. I take 
exactly the view stated by the hon. and 
learned Member for Midhurst (Mr. War- 
ren), in that able speech to which in com- 
mon with others I have listened with sin- 
cere pleasure, that we are not about to 
displace the voluntary system—that we 
do not underrate or undervalue the exer- 
tions hitherto made—but that that system 
is insufficient, that it cannot educate the 
people, and that some auxiliary system 
must be adopted. The first proof that I 
will give is one to which I entreat the par- 
ticular attention of those Gentlemen who 
are advocates of the voluntary system ; for 
it happens to be one of the most curious 
illustrations I have ever met with of the 
warm advocacy of the voluntary system, 
and, at the same time, of its complete 
failure. The paper which I hold in my 
hand is a Report of the Diocesan Society 
of the diocess of Bath and Wells. I am 
not familiar with that part of the country, 
but I have no doubt that society consists, 
as these societies generally do, of some of 
the most eminent of the clergy and laity 
of the county. In October last this so- 
ciety presented their usual Annual Report, 
and at the end of that Report they extol the 
voluntary system in the strongest terms. 
Speaking of the Bill of the noble Lord and 
the Bill which I had the honour to intro- 
duce as— 

** Well meant though comparatively imprac- 
ticable endeavours to substitute for the present 
noble voluntary exertions of the people, and espe- 
cially of the Church of England, in the sacred 
cause of education, State systems of support hav- 
ing a tendency which are alien to the feelings and 


principles of the great majority of the Christian 
population of this country.” 


Here, then, is the broadest possible state- 
ment of the merits of this noble voluntary 
system, and the insufficiency and objec- 
tionable nature of other propositions. But, 
in a preceding sentence the Report of the 
diocesan Inspector, the Rev. Mr. Vaughan, 
is recommended to the attention of the 
public. It appears this gentleman has 
been round the diocese of Bath and Wells 
to examine the state of the district in which 
the effects of the voluntary system are so 
lauded. Mr. Vaughan says— 

“Your Lordship will perceive how very far this 
is from being the case at present in your diocess. 
—There must evidently be thousands growing up 
in your diocess without the knowledge of the 
simplest elements of Christian truth, while the 
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very irregular attendance of a large number of 
these children who do come to school prevents 
their acquiring any knowledge worth possessing, 
In many parishes there are still no schools, and 
I enclose a list of such parishes in each district 
of inspection. In some parishes the children 
are still cooped up in miserably insufficient and 
unhealthy rooms, the very atmosphere of which 
must destroy all power of thought, and the crowd- 
ed state of which renders proper discipline almost 
impossible.” 
Mr. Vaughan goes on to state, that funds 
are wanted for building schoolrooms for 
the support of efficient masters, &c., and 
at the end, he says— 

“In submitting this Report to your Lordship 
I cannot conclude without expressing my decided 
opinion—that the state of elementary education 
in your Lordship’s diocess is very far below what 
it ought to be. In many parishes excellent and 
well superintended schools, conducted by earnest 
efficient Christian teachers, are doing a great 
work; but there are many, also, in which there 
are no schools connected with our church, and 
many more in which the schools are sadly in- 


efficient—mere schools of idleness and every bad 
habit.” 


I need not dwell upon the authority of this 
Inspector to show the right hon. Baronet 
that, at all events, in the diocess of Bath 
and Wells, he can hardly venture to say 
the people are educated; but allow me to 
add a word on the county of Wilts, which 
will be interesting to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. 8. Herbert). I have received 
a communication from the resident clergy- 
man of a parish in Wiltshire. I have no 
personal acquaintance with him, and I do 
not feel justified in stating his name to the 
House because the communication is a pri- 
vate one, and I have not his authority for 
doing so, but I shall be very happy to tell 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Wiltshire (Mr. S. Herbert) in pri- 
vate from whom the communication comes. 
I should like to know his opinion as to the 
correctness of the statement. This Gentle- 
man says— 

“Look over the length and breadth of this 
great county, and I declare I do not know a 
single rural parish where the social condition 
of the labourers is satisfactory, or the means 
for education anything approaching to efficiency. 
There may be such, but I do not know them. 
I know many where there is no day school of 
any description, and one instance where in five 
parishes the schools are only kept in existence 
in their present wretched and almost useless 
sr by the liberality of one single indivi- 

ual, 


These statements are applicable to Wilt- 


shire. Now, if the right hon. Baronet 
believes these statements to be true, will 
he say that England is educated so far as 
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Wiltshire is concerned? I used last year 
the authority of Mr. Clay, chaplain of Pres- 
ton Gaol. I need not remind the Commit- 
tee of the high character of that admirable 
man. The Reports which he has been for 
many years past in the habit of presenting 
are made every alternate year. Since | 
quoted one of his Reports late in the au- 
tumn, another has been brought out in 
which he alludes to the state of education 
in the county of Lancaster. I do not 
know whether my right bon. Friend (Mr. 
Henley) has received a copy, but Mr. Clay 
is hurt at the imputations passed upon him 
by my right hon. Friend of having made 
exaggerated statements. Mr. Clay quotes 
my right hon. Friend’s speech, and he 
again goes into some terrible details to 
prove his assertions. He states the im- 
mense number of prisoners who are unable 
to read and write. He says— 

“That out of the prisoners in Preston Gaol, 
86 per cent come into the gaol unable to say the 
Lord’s Prayer, and 72 per cent come in such a 
state of moral debasement that it is in vain to 
give them instruction or to teach them their duty, 
since they cannot understand the meaning of the 
words used to them.” 

This is an alarming and frightful state of 
things, and it is more so when we are re- 
minded by Mr. Clay that one in fourteen of 


the male population of the working classes 
comes every year within the grasp of the 
law, so that in the condition of the Lan- 
cashire prisons we find proofs of the de- 
grading ignorance in which a large portion 


of the population stand. And yet in the 
face of these facts the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) advances the position that 
England is educated! That is the right 
hon, Baronet’s opinion; but I contravene 
that opinion, and I meet it with facts which 
demonstrate that England is not educated, 
and that a large proportion of her popula- 
tion are in a most alarming state of utter 
and debasing ignorance. Mr. Clay gives 
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us some new facts, and I hope the Com- 
mittee will allow me to refer to them. He) 
quotes some Reports from the head consta- | 
bles of Preston, Manchester, and Liverpool. | 
The head constable of Preston says ‘that | 
in the years 1853-4 he had 16,500 males | 
in custody, of whom 9,641, or more than | 
58 per cent, could neither read nor write. | 
The right hon. Baronet may not like sta- | 
tistics, but we cannot come to a decision on 
this subject without them. Captain Willis, 
the head constable of Manchester, reports 
to the same effect. He had 8,294 males 
in custody in 1853-4, of whom 2,676, or 
32 per cent, could neither read nor write, 
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and 5,303, or nearly 64 per cent, could 
read only, or read and write imperfectly. 
The head constable of Liverpool, Captain 
Greig, said that out of 25,111 prisoners 
only 570, or 2 per cent, of the whole could 
read and write well; of those who could 
read and write imperfectly there were 
11,031, or about 43 per cent; there were 
1,860 who could read only, or about 7 
per cent, while those who could neither 
read nor write numbered 11,650, or about 
48 per cent, of the entire number of ap- 
prehensions, thus showing the connection 
between ignorance and crime. I will not 
trouble the Committee with any more sta- 
tistics, but if the Committee will dispas- 
sionately consider the statements I have 
made with regard to the diocess of Bath 
and Wells, the county of Wilts, and the 
county of Lancaster, I ask the Committee, 
and I ask the country, how it is possible 
in the face of these facts for the right hon. 
Baronet or any other man gravely to assert 
that the people of this country are in a sa- 
tisfactory state with respect to education? 
The last authorities to which I shall refer 
are the Inspectors of schools. They are, 
perhaps, not the most competent judges 
that I could call, since they are acquainted 
only with the best portion of the schools 
in their districts, and do not go into the 
more remote parishes and see the schools 
that do not apply for inspection. But 
these Inspectors substantiate the general 
allegation that the education of this coun- 
try is in the most unsatisfactory state. 
Mr. Mitchell, Inspector of Schools for the 
Eastern Counties, says— 

“T have inspected no less than forty schools, 
and my colleague many more schools, the details 
of whose state will show that education is by no 
means either universal in its extent or good in its 
kind, and that there are even large districts in 
which, as regards the poorer class, it is still only 
aname. In some places, even the education that 
used to be given is now no longer afforded. The 
pressure of the times is such, especially upon 
clergy of limited incomes, who have been the main 
support of schools by their contributions, as well 
as by their influence, that, as by the following ex- 
tracts from their letters you will perceive, they are 
now unable to continue in some instances their 
subscriptions, and in others only do so at great and 
positive inconvenience.” 


I might give extracts from the letters of 
clergymen who are unable to keep up their 
schools, and who urge the necessity of 
some aid being afforded them beyond that 
which the voluntary system supplies. Mr. 
Mitchell says :— 


“Nor is this state of things confined to the 
eastern district, for, having visited officially schools 
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in almost every county of England, I have met 
everywhere the same defects, everywhere the like 
complaints—inefficiency of schools, poverty of 
funds, irregularity of children, indifference of pa- 
rents, anxiety and discouragement of managers, 
trustees, and subscribers, together with great in- 
disposition on the part of property holders in 
general to aid the support of schools to any truly 
efficient purpose, and the Reports of my col- 
leagues confirm these statements.” 


National 


What does the right hon. Baronet say in 
answer to this, and will he still maintain 
that England is educated? He must feel 
that it is impossible to support the view he 
has taken. Mr. Kennedy, the Inspector 


for Lancashire, writes to the same effect. 
He says :— 


“The main prevailing want, as heretofore, is 
that of adequate and permanent funds. This is 
the case with most of the schools which I see, and 
with nearly all of that large number which I do 
not see. On this head, I see no reason whatever 
to retract or modify any one of the ten proposi- 
tions which I put forth at the end of my general 
Report for the years 1851-52. And now, as then, 
Iam fully convinced that this want of a sufficient 
and unfluctuating income can only be supplied by 
a rate for education.” 


This is the opinion of Mr. Kennedy. I 
will not detain the Committee further ; but 
if the right hon. Baronet or any other 
Member will refer to the Blue-books on our 
table, and the Reports of the Inspectors, 
he will find that the evidence to which | 
have alluded is not confined to the extracts 
I have read from the Reports of Mr. Mit- 
chell and Mr. Kennedy, but that all the 
Inspectors hold the same language, that 
there is throughout the country a grievous 
want of a better education, and that the 
main cause is the want of funds. The 
right hon. Baronet maintains that these 
Resolutions are opposed to the spirit of 
liberty, but he failed to adduce a single 
argument in support of that assertion. 
With all respect for him, I distinctly deny 
that there is anything in them or in 
the principles they embrace that can 
fairly expose them to any such imputation. 
Is it contrary to the spirit of liberty to 
take measures to provide for the first and 
greatest want of a civilised country? Can 
it be possible that it is a violation of free- 
dom to ask you at this period of the nine- 
teenth century to sanction for education 
precisely those principles which our Scot- 
tish neighbours adopted 200 years ago ? 
Surely that is no startling innovation. The 
Resolutions of the noble Lord the Member 
for London proceed upon the proposition 
that the people require to be educated, and 
that your machinery to effect that great 
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object should be local taxation under loca} 
management. The right hon. Baronet op. 
posite was not quite fair in the quotations 
which he has made from Mr. Baines’s 
pamphlet, where he talks of the bad effects 
of centralisation. This will not be a cen. 
tralising system, but a system of local 
management and of local control, under 
central guidance and central assistance, [ 
believe the right hon. Baronet (Sir J, 
Graham) was a Member of the Administra. 
tion that adopted the present system of 
poor-law administration. Is that system 
opposed to the spirit of liberty? Assur. 
edly not. Every intelligent man regards 
it as one of the most admirable social re- 
forms of modern days; and, be it remem- 
bered, it is a local system. Why should 
we, therefore, be forbidden to adapt it to 
the purposes of education? What I pro- 
posed, and what the noble Lord proposes, 
is local management with central guidance, 
The rate is to be raised by the votes of the 
ratepayers. It is to be managed by commit- 
tees locally elected. I grant you that, for the 
sake of uniformity of practice, those com- 
mittees must be under central guidance like 
the poor-law. But I defy the right hon. 
Baronet to prove, that in proposing this 
scheme we are adopting any plan open to 
the grave objection of being opposed to the 
spirit of liberty. I repudiate that charge, 
and I defy him to prove it. If I feel 
warmly on this subject, it is not from any 
feeling of disrespect to the right hon, 
Baronet, but from the great issue before 
us. I am only discharging the duty which 
every Member of this House ought to dis- 
charge, in stating boldly the convictions I 
entertain. At this late hour, I will not 
enter into the question as to how the 
funds are to be supplied for meeting the 
educational wants of the country. When 
we get into Committee, fitting opportunities 
will arise for considering the Resolutions on 
‘this point. I will only state, on this occa- 
‘sion, that I advocate the rate simply for 
' the reason that no other practical mode has 
been suggested by which the deficiency 
ean be supplied. My noble Friend—not 
‘now in his place—the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord R. Cecil), feeling the pressure of 
_this part of the case as to tinding funds, 
said that we ought to ask Parliament to 
grant the money; but my noble Friend did 
not tell us what must be the next step. 
Parliament granted the amount required, 
| who is to have the administration of it ? 
'I believe the question of rating will turn 
out to be simply a question of business. 
j 
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Money is wanted. We cannot educate! were therefore entitled to hear what were 
without money. Where is it tocome from ? | the views entertained by the Ministry as 


At a voluntary meeting the other day, I see 
it was stated that education in this country 
was a matter of parental duty. Now, 
with all respect for those who attended that 
meeting, I think this further question, 
whether the industrious classes are in a 
position to educate themselves without 
help, might well have been raised. At 
this moment, under the voluntary system, 
are the working classes called upon to edu- 
eate their own children? No. They pay 
2d., while the education of the child costs 
6d.a week. And the question of rates 
was really a question as to where the differ- 
ence was to come from. 


Show me a more | 


| 


| 





satisfactory mode, and I shall no longer | 


I believe you cannot 


To 


advocate a rate. 
point out a more satisfactory mode. 


supply the great defects I have pointed out, | 


you will find practically no other mode than 
that to which I referred. 
this year, but my belief is that the day is 
not far distant when this plan will be adopt- 
ed by Parliament. I do not deny that the 


It may not be | 


subject is surrounded with difficulties, but | 
I hope Parliament will meet them boldly, | 


and that they will approach the considera- 
tion of the noble Lord’s Resolutions in a 
calm, temperate, and forbearing spirit. I be- 
lieve that in a few years this House and the 
country will look back with utter astonish- 
ment at the phantoms with which we have 
so long been contending, and with a feeling 
that this House and the country ought 
not so long to have postponed the settle- 
ment of this great question, so deeply 
affecting the interests and welfare of the 
people. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he must beg to 
explain, that he had not intended to throw 
the least discredit on Mr. Kay’s statement, 
but merely to say that his calculations were 
particular, and did not justify general con- 
clusions. 

Mr. BARNES moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he did not feel 
authorised to oppose the Motion, but at 
the same time he must express his aston- 
ishment that it should have been made 
before the House'and the country had been 
afforded the means of ascertaining the 
views of the Government on a question of 
such importance. The hour was not so 
late (a quarter past Twelve), nor was the 

ommitiee in such an excited state as to 
prevent an expression of opinion from Her 
Majesty’s Government; and before assent- 
ing to the adjournment of the debate they 
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to the policy that ought to be pursued on 
a subject of such vast importance as this, 
which now engaged so much public atten- 
tion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he hoped, 
after the statement of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) made evi- 
dently under a total misapprehension of 
the scope of his (Lord J. Russell’s) Reso- 
lutions—that his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government would change the deter- 
mination he had expressed early in the 
evening, and allow the debate to be conti- 
nued on the following day, in order that 
the House might be put in possession of 
the real nature of his scheme, and that 
the opinions of hon. Gentlemen might be 
elicited upon it before the Government 
declared the course they intended to take 
on the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he had 
stated early in the evening, in answer to a 
question, that the Government proposed to 
go into a Committee of Supply on Friday; 
but certainly the cireumstance to which his 


noble Friend had alluded—namely, the de- 


livery of the able and powerful address of 


his right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham)— 
was a sufficient reason why the Government 
should deviate from its intention, and afford 
the noble Lord the opportunity he natu- 
turally desired to reply to the adverse criti- 
cism to which his plan had been subjected. 
He would therefore consent to postpone 
going into Supply till Monday, to enable 
the debate to proceed to-morrow. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, that both the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London and the First Minister had spoken 
of an understanding which originated be- 
fore the opening of that debate; but the 
latter seemed to forget that at the request 
of hon. Gentlemen on his (the Opposition) 
side of the House he (Mr. Disraeli) had 
inquired on the previous day what’ course 
the Government meant to take on Friday 
in consequence of the important discussion 
on education then impending. It was ob- 
vious when he put that question that the 
debate would be one of some length; it 
was equally obvious that speeches, and 
speeches, too, of considerable power and 
interest, would be made by right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen with conflicting opinions, 
as well as that the noble Lord the author 
of the Resolutions would in all probability, 
feel it due to his own reputation to enter 
into an elaborate vindication of the scheme 
he had propounded. Yet, with all these 
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wry ara distinctly before his eyes, the 
irst Minister declared, in answer to the 
question which he had put to him, at the 
request of the friends with whom he acted, 
that the Government had made up their 
minds to go into Committee of Supply on 
Friday. He had no objection to the noble 
Lord proceeding with the public business 
in the matiner most agreeable to the 
Ministry, but it would be highly inconve- 
nient, when inquiries were made for faci- 
litating the course of their procedure, if 
the head of the Government were to offer 
replies with the thoughtlessness and disre- 

ard of the feelings of the House which 

ad been manifested in the present in- 
Stance. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 


thought the right hon. Gentleman opposite | 


was ray very hard to please. The reply 
that he had given to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in no degree thoughtless, but 
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not because he doubted that hon. Mem. 
ber’s intelligence, or his general fitness to 
act upon Committees, but because he was 
already upon an important Committee— 
that to inquire into the Court of Chancery 
in Ireland, and had made a speech strong. 
ly against the maintenance of local dues, 
Dublin and Cork were the only places in 
Ireland which would be affected by the 
Bill. He therefore thought that one of 
the hon. Members for the latter place 
ought to be upon the Committee, and 
should move that the name of Mr. Beam. 
ish be substituted for that of Mr. Kirk. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
name of Mr. Kirk, in order to insert the 
name of Mr. Beamish instead thereof. 
Mr. LOWE said, he hoped that the 
House would not agree to the Amendment. 
There were in Ireland but two towns— 
Dublin and Cork—which were interested 
in the maintenance of local dues. The 


dictated solely by a regard for the interests | hon. Member for Dublin had just been 
of the public service. He had yet to learn, | appointed a Member of the Committee, 
however, that the Government were to be | and he now asked that the other Gentle- 
precluded from showing the courtesy due | man from Ireland, who was a member of 
to a Member of the House of the eminence | the Committee, should be connected with 
of his noble Friend, who, in consequence |a constituency whose interests were ad- 
of the peculiar turn which a debate might | verse to the measure. The manufacturing 


take, might be anxious to¢ake the earliest 


opportunity of replying to statements made | 


against those measures. 
Motion agreed to; Debate adjourned. 
House resumed. 


LOCAL CIARGES UPON SHIPPING 
COMMITTEE. 

Mr. WILSON moved that the number 
of Members upon the Committee should 
be increased to seventeen. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON then moved that the 
name of Mr. Vance should be added to 
the Committee. 

Mr. VANCE said, that, as he intended 
to object to the name of Mr. Kirk, who was 
about to be proposed as a member of the 
Committee, he would make his objection at 
once, in order that he might not be in 
the invidious position of allowing his own 
name to be agreed to, and then objecting 
to that of another Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that, as the name 
before the House was that of Mr. Vance, 
any observations relating to Mr. Kirk 
would be out of order. 

Motion agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON then moved that Mr. 
Kirk should be added to the Committee. 

Mr. VANCE said, he objected to Mr. 
Kirk being placed upon the Committee, 


Mr. Disraclhi 





interests of Ireland were largely involved 
in the abolition of those dues, which, .to 
some extent, operated as an export duty 
upon manufactures, and it was but fair 
that that interest should have a repre- 
sentative upon the Committee. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that the Commit- 
tee was a partisan Committee intended 
solely to enable the right hon. Member 
for Kidderminster (Mr. Lowe) to bring in 
a similar measure for abolishing local dues 


on shipping to that which he had formerly 


proposed and withdrawn. The Commit- 
tee, as originally proposed, consisted of 
fifteen Members, only five of whom were 
connected with sea ports. 

Mr. RICHARDSON said, he hoped the 
name of Mr. Kirk would be retained on 
the Committee. 

Mr. BEAMISH said, that, although he 
conceived the Irish ports which were in- 
terested in the subject should be duly re- 
presented on the Committee, he did not 
wish his name to be substituted for that of 
Mr. Kirk. 

Question put, ‘* That the name of Mr. 
Kirk stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 73; Noos 
94: Majority 21. 

Question, ‘‘That the name of Mr. 
Beamish be inserted instead thereof, 
put, and agreed to. 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Ordered, That Mr. Beamisn be added 
to the Committee. 


‘TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 

CotonEL DUNNE said, he would now 
beg to move that the name of Lord Naas 
be substituted for that of Mr. Scott upon 
this Committee ; he wished also to state 
that Mr. Scott had authorised him to say 
that he did not wish to serve. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he had a 
Motion on the paper to substitute the 
name of Mr. Monckton Milnes for that of 
Mr. Scott. He would beg to explain that 
in forming the Committee he had endea- 
youred to select the names of hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House who had 
taken an interest in the subject of trans- 
portation. Mr. Scott having always mani- 
fested an interest in the question, and 
having brought it under the notice of the 
House, he had placed that Gentleman’s 
name on the Committee. He subsequent- 
ly showed the list of the Committee to 
Mr. Scott who generally expressed his 
satisfaction. The list was placed upon 
the table, and was actually in print be- 
fore he received a note from Mr. Scott, 
requesting that his name might be omit- 
ted. On the next evening, in his (Sir 
G. Grey’s) absence, the Committee was 
moved, the name of Mr. Scott still re- 
maining on the list; but, had he been 
present, he would have moved the substi- 
tution of some other Gentleman for the hon. 
Member for Berwickshire (Mr. Scott). It 
had been said that there were no Irish 
Members on the Committee. That was a 
mistake ; there were two, but only one 
Seotch Member. The name of the hon. 
Member for Sligo had been substituted 
for that of the noble Lord the Member 
for Coleraine, who, as he understood, had 
declined to serve. Hence it was that he 
had given notice to place the hon. Member 
for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) on the 
Committee in lieu of the hon. Member for 
Berwickshire. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that when he 
suggested that the hon. Member for Sligo 
should be placed on the Committee he did 
not intend that he should be substituted 
for the noble Lord the Member for Cole- 
raine (Lord Naas). 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
hoped that the House would not find it 
necessary to divide. The noble Lord the 
Member for Coleraine had held high office 
with distinction, and was well qualified to 
render valuable assistance to the Com- 





mittee. His nomination, therefore, should 
be agreed to at once. 

Mr. Scotr discharged from further at- 
tendance on the Committee. 

Lord Naas added to the Committee. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
one o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 11, 1856. 


Mixvtes.] Took the Oaths.—The Lord Bishop of 
Cashel, Emly, Waterford, and Lismore. 

Pusurc Bir1s.—1* Clergy Offences; Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes, 

Roya Assent.—Commons Inclosure ; Turnpike 
Trusts Arrangements; Delamere Forest ; Se- 
eretary to the Poor Law Commissioners (Ire- 
land); Out-Pensioners (Greenwich and Chel- 
sea); Trial of Offences. 


Their Lordships met; and having gone 
through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


er meme 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 11, 1856. 


Mincrzs.] Pvustic Birts,—1° Agricultural Sta- 
tistics; Exchequer Bills (£21,182,700), 


ST. JAMES’S PARK—QUESTION. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he would 
beg to ask the Chief Commissioner of 
Public Works whether he intended to 
carry out the plan suggested by the Com- 
mittee for opening the communication from 
St. James’s Park to Waterloo Place; and 
whether the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee that the Duke of York’s monument 
should be removed had been fully consider- 
ed by the Government ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished to 
add another question—namely, whether 
the attention of the Government had been, 
or would be, directed to the advantage of 
opening a carriage way from Queen Square 
through the present gates into the Bird- 
cage Walk, in connection with the other 
improvements in St. James’s Park ? 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL: In answer, 
Sir, to the first question, I beg to say that 
some day next week I shall state to the 
House how much of the recommendations 
of the Committee the Government pro- 
poses to carry out; and I will take care 
that the statement shall be made pre- 
viously to the consideration of any Esti- 
mates that may be presented on the sub- 
ject. Aware that much objection has 
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been offered to the suggested removal of | dent that no injury could accrue to any of 
the Duke of York’s column, I measured | the Gentlemen, whose names were men. 
the ground myself. I find that there are | tioned, from the mistake. There was no 
twenty-two feet on each side of the monu- | intention whatever of reflecting on any of 
ment ; so that in case the road is proceed- | the persons who were referred to in these 
ed with, the column might remain, if such | papers. 

should be the pleasure of the House, andj Mre HADFIELD said, he wished to 
the road be constructed on either side. | know whether the mistake was that of the 
In reply to the second inquiry, I have to | Commissioners, or of the party who pro- 
observe that the project of opening a car-' duced the documents? If the latter, he 
riage way from Queen’s Square through | thought it was a matter that required at- 
the present gates into the Birdeage Walk | tention, for it seemed to him a great 
is not a matter which ought to rest with the | breach of privilege that a paid servant of 
Government. It falls within the province that House should interpolate such docu. 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works and the 'ments among papers presented to the 
Westminster. Commissioners, and, should | House. 

either think fit to submit to me a plan for} Mr. WALPOLE said, he could assure 
removing the houses at their own expense, | the hon. Gentleman that it was a mistake 
I will take care it shall be attentively con- | of the Commissioners, which he very much 
sidered by the Government. regretted had occurred. 


STATUTE LAW COMMISSION— THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS— 
QUESTION. QUESTION. 

Mr. LOCKE KING said, he would beg! Mr, KINNAIRD said, he would beg to 
to ask the right hon. Member for the ask the right hon. Baronet the Secretary 
University of Cambridge whether section | of State for the Home Department, whe- 
6 in the Appendix No. 2 of the Report of | ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
ye anni dined a 9 a | peste og meg vos pod sat wt In- 
which contained remarks by Mr. Bellenden | corporation and Act to the Royal College 
Ker, apparently with the implied sanction | of Physicians of London; and, if s0, 
of the Commissioners, on the propriety of whether they were likely to be granted 
that House having ordered the expur-| during the present Session of Parlia- 
gatory list of the raves to be shied, | ment # , 
was added to that Report with the know-| Sir GEORGE GREY said, that a peti- 
ledge and authority of the Commissioners? tion had been presented by the Royal 
He would also put the same question with College of Physicians, praying that their 
regard to the remarks made by Mr. Bel-| charter might be amended, which it was 
lenden Ker (in the above Appendix to the | desirable should be granted, so as to en- 
Report dated the 9th day of July) on the able them effectually to carry out certain 
pags _— by ngegtorend on = gg oar F = mee (an. Re 

ay of June, that a declaratory Bill) hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. - 
ought to be forthwith prepared, of which | lam) which had then been read a me 
the expurgatory list should form the|time. .That Bill had now been referred to 
groundwork ; and also the same question|a Select Committee, and therefore the 
with regard to section 7 in the same Ap-| Government had come to no decision with 
pendix, in which the Personal Estates of regard to the charter, as it was desirable 
Intestates Bill, after it had passed that | to wait for the Report of that Committee. 
House, was denounced by Mr. Bellenden 
Ker? m SUNDAY LABOUR IN DOCKYARDS— 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he had explained QUESTION. 
on a former occasion the cause of the mis-| Captain STUART said, he wished to 
take, for such it was. The papers in| ask the right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
question had been appended to one of the the Ordnance whether it was the fact that 
Reports of the Statute Law Commission, | the operatives in the Royal dockyards and 
gba private use of the hare /arsenal at Woolwich still er ge is 
without any intention to publish them; employed on Sunday; and whether the 
and the Gentleman who prepared the in- veipeithilieg of commanding such em- 
dex, not being aware of that fact, included ployment rested with the heads of de- 
them in the publication. He (Mr. Wal- | partments at Woolwich, or with the autho- 
pole) expressed his regret at the publica-|rities of the War Office. 
tion, but at the same time he felt confi-' Mr. MONSELL said, that as regarded 


Sir Benjamin Hall 
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the dockyards at Woolwich he had no 
answer to give to the question, as it be- 
longed to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to do so. With regard to the arsenal at 
Woolwich, he, in the first place, must 
protest against the inference which the 
question involved, that it had been a cus- 
tom in the arsenal during the two years of 
the war to employ a large number of men 
on Sundays. It was only under certain 
special circumstances, during a very limit- 
ed time, that such a thing occurred, and 
no person was ever during the greatest 
pressure of the war employed permanently 
on Sundays. On two occasions some per- 
sons were employed for a few hours on 
Sundays, in the carriage department ; and 
on Easter Sunday, in consequence of the 
breaking of some machinery, which was 
much required, a few persons were also 
employed. 

Sm CHARLES WOOD said, that as 
‘regarded the dockyards at Woolwich, it 
was not true that men had been employed 
on Sundays. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he would also 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty what were the circumstances which 
led to the employment of a large number 
of workmen in the dockyard at Ports- 
mouth on Sunday last, and ‘whether he 
would give directions for the discontinu- 
ance of such a procedure for the future ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, the cir- 
cumstances under which the men were 
employed were these. A certain amount 
of work had been contracted for by con- 
tractors, to be done in the dockyard with- 
in a certain time, and the contract could 
not have been completed unless the work- 
men had been employed on Sunday; and 
it was permitted, as he thought very un- 
fortunately, but orders had been given to 
stop such proceedings in future. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had a notice on 
the paper to the effect that he would call 
the attention of the House to the com- 
pulsory employment of the workmen at 
Portsmouth on Sunday last in the dock- 
yard, under an order given by those in 
authority over them; that he understood 
that nearly 1,000 men were so employed, 
contrary to their convictions of what was 
right; and that they were employed, not 
m any work of necessity, but in getting 
ready gun-boats for the approaching naval 
teview. The petition on the subject was 
signed by ten incumbents of Portsmouth, 
and by the Wesleyan and Baptist minis- 


ters, and they expressed their opinion that 
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the example, besides being objectionable 
in itself, might lead to dangerous results. 
After the expression of opinion which had 
taken place in that House on the question 
of the observance of Sunday, the disre- 
gard of it in the instance in question was 
greatly to be regretted. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS—QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he would 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether the Govern- 
ment had come to any final decision as to 
the amount of weekly allowance to be 
made by the Treasury to certified refor- 
matory schools in respect of juvenile of- 
fenders committed to them ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that in con- 
sequence of representations made to him 
by a deputation which had waited on him 
on the subject, he had addressed circulars 
to the managers of all the certified refor- 
matory schools, in order that he might 
ascertain what the expense of the schools 
was, that some regulation might be made 
as to the allowance by the Treasury. He 
had received Returns from some of them 
which were very incomplete, and no Re- 
turns had been yet sent by others; and 
until he received the necessary informa- 
tion it was impossible to recommend any 
alteration of the grant to the Treasury. 
As soon as he was in possession of it he 
would give an answer to the noble Lord. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that, 
pursuant to notice, he would now move— 

‘‘That upon Thursday, the 29th day of May 
next, and on every succeeding Thursday during 
the present Session, Government Orders of the 
Day shall have precedence.” 
He might, perhaps, be allowed to say that 
he made this Motion in conformity with 
the precedents of former years; as it was 
a practice which was found to conduce to 
the convenience of the business of the 
House, and tended in some degree to ad- 
vance the public business at a period of 
the year when it was desirable the Session 
should come to an end. He hoped the 
House would agree to the Motion, follow- 
ing the example set in former Seasions, 

Motion agreed to. 


CUSTOM HOUSE REGULATIONS— 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HORSFALL said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury had 
stated the other evening, that orders would 
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be sent to the outports permitiing the ex- 
portation of certain descriptions of manu- 
factured articles. He understood that such 
orders had not yet been received in Liver- 
pool, and he wished to know whether the 
instructions to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred had been sent to that port? 

Mr. WILSON in reply said, that it was 
true he had stated on Monday that orders 
would be sent to the outports for the pur- 
pose of enabling merchants to ship par- 
ticular descriptions of goods without bonds, 
In accordance with that promise such or- 
ders were sent to the outports on Tuesday 
evening. A Privy Council was held on 
Wednesday, at which an-Order in Coun- 
cil was agreed to, revoking all former Or- 
ders in Council on the subject, and that 
Order appeared in the Gazette on Wed- 
nesday night. The Order was sent to the 
Custom House on Thursday morning, with 
instructions that it should be immediately 
transmitted to the outports. The earliest 
opportunity of transmitting the Order was 
by last (Thursday) night’s post, and the 
earliest period at which it could be re- 
ceived at the outports was that (Friday) 
morning. He thought the hon. Member 
for Liverpool must have confounded the 
first order with the second. 


Management of 


MANAGEMENT OF PRISONS. 


On the Motion that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Monday, 
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Mr. BOWYER said, he wished to put | 


Prisons, 


appeared that in 1852 a list of all Roman 
Catholic prisoners then under confinement 
in Pentonville was delivered to the priest, 
It contained between seventy and eight 
names, and those persons he accordingly 
visited in the discharge of his religious 
duties. In 1853 and 1854 he applied 
again for a list of the prisoners of his own 
persuasion then under confinement, but he 
was refused. Accordingly, he wrote to 
the right hon, Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and the 
answer he received was, that his request 
could not be complied with, because it 
would be contrary to the spirit of the 
statute 4 Geo. IV. c. 64. He begged 
to call the attention of the House to the 
very words of that Statute, By section 
31, it was provided— 

*¢ That any person, whose religious persuasion 
should be different to that of the Established 
Church, should be permitted, at his own request, 
to receive the services of a minister of his own, 


denomination at such seasonable times as should 
be fixed by the visiting Justices.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department said in 
his letter that, to allow ministers of re- 
ligion, not of the Established Church, to 
have access to prisoners, without such re- 
quest of the prisoners, would be contrary 
to the spirit of the Act of Parliament. 
Now, when people talked of the spirit of 
an Act of Parliament, there was generally 
a screw loose somewhere. The spirit of a 


a question to the right hon. Baronet the | statute might justify anything, and when- 
Home Secretary which affected, not Roman | ever an Act was to be construed contrary 
Catholics only, but every class of Her | to its plain and obvious meaning, great 
Majesty’s subjects who did not belong to| stress was laid upon what was called its 


the Established Church, It related to the | 
free access of ministers of religion, ed 


belonging to the Established Church, to 


prisoners in gaols belonging to their own | 


denominations. Though the specific case | 
of which he had given notice was that of | 
Pentonville Prison, the principle was a 
general one, and affected all the gaols in 
England. At the present moment, when 
the question of prison discipline was at- 
tracting so much attention, he considered | 
that the House would not treat with indif- 
ference the access of ministers of religion 
to persons who, more than any other class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects, required the 
consolations of religion. He would state 
the facts from a Return made last Session 
of a correspondence between the Home 
Office and Canon Oakeley, the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman who attended the Roman 
Catholic prisoners in Pentonville Prison. It 


Mr. Horsfall 





spirit. But he defied any lawyer to say 
that the 4th of Geo. IV. c. 64, had the 
effect which the Home Office supposed it 
had. The clause gave to every Dissenter 
or Roman Catholic prisoner a right to call 
for the assistance of a minister of his own 
denomination; but it had no restrictive 
words, and, he contended, left it open 
to the authorities of a prison to permit 
access to prisoners precisely as before the 
Bill was passed. He held, moreover, that 
the construction put upon the statute by 
the authorities at the Home Office was 
contrary to the principles of civil and 
religious liberty. It was a restriction upon 
the religious rights of persons confined 
in gaols, and clearly prejudicial to the 
management of the prisons themselves, 
for he felt assured that the Home Secre- 
tary would admit that in the government 
of gaols there was nothing more useful 
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than the ministrations of the clergy of the 
diferent denominations to which the pri- 
soners belonged. Canon Oakeley, the priest 
officiating at Pentonville Prison, did not 
complain of any want of courtesy or 
liberality on the part of the authorities of 
the prison; on the contrary, he had always 
found them ready to assist him in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties, and to avail 
themselves of his services in the manage- 
ment of the prison. In many instances, 
before the resolution to exclude ministers 
of religion was adopted, they asked him 
to visit refractory prisoners, and thanked 
him for the assistance which his influence 
gave them in maintaining order in the 
prison, He would now state one case 
which bore out all he had said. On one 
occasion Mr, Oakley was requested by the 
parents of a prisoner to visit their son in 
Pentonville Prison. He was so bad, they 
added, that he would never ask to sce a 
clergyman, but they were most anxious 
that he should at least have an oppor- 
tunity of benefiting by the instructions of 
a minister of his own persuasion. What 
was the result? The authorities refused 


to admit Mr, Oakley, thinking that by the 
construction put upon the Act by the 
Home Office they were precluded from 


allowing access to a prisoner who had not 
requested the presence of a clergyman. 
Perhaps it might be said that all prisoners 
were visited by chaplains of the Established 
Church. Now, he was not disposed to 
undervalue the serviees of those rev. gen- 
tlemen ; but he submitted that chaplains 
of the Established Church were not likely 
to be of any use to Roman Catholic or 
Dissenting prisoners. He now begged to 
ask the Home Secretary, whether he still 
adhered to the opinion that by the 4 Geo. 
IV. e. 64, the authorities of prisons were 
precluded from affording ministers of re- 
ligion, not connected with the Established 
Chureh, access to prisoners belonging to 
their own denominations ; and, whether he 
would take the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown in order that the question 
might be clearly decided? If the Home 
Office adhered to its construction of the 
statute, he would bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of altering the law, and he was 
satisfied that he would have the support 
not only of those who professed his own 
belief, but also of all the Dissenting mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, as well as 
of those who valued the principles of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Mr. A. PELLATT said, that before the 
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right hon. Baronet answered the question, 
he would beg to state that it was a com- 
mon complaint among Dissenting ministers 
that they had recently been deprived of 
the liberty which they formerly possessed, 
to visit, not only prisoners in gaols, but 
the inmates of workhouses. He thought 
that was a grievance which ought to be re- 
medied, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he was 
sure that his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board would be glad 
to answer any question which the hon, 
Member for Southwark might put to him 
with respect to the admission of Dissent- 
ing ministers to Union workhouses. With 
regard to prisons, nothing had been done 
which the Jaw did not sanction, and, if 
there was anything to blame, the fault lay 
with Parliament itself, and not with the 
Home Office. He might remind the hon, 
and learned Member for Dundalk that the 
question was raised a few years ago by the 
Bill brought in on the recommendation of 
the Middlesex magistrates for the esta- 
blishment of reformatories, During the 
progress of the Bill through that House, a 
clause allowing the access of ministers of 
religion to prisoners not members of the 
Established Church was introduced in Com- 
mittee, but was struck out in the other 
House ; and, upon the return of the Bill, 
the Amendment of their Lordships was 
agreed to by a majority. He had com- 
municated to Mr. Oakeley that care should 
be taken that district and explicit notice 
should be given to every prisoner who was 
supposed to be a Roman Catholic that he 
would he entitled to be visited by the 
priest of his own religion if he desired to 
be so, but he found by the Act 4 Geo. IV, 
c. 64, that a prisoner could not have the 
service of a minister of his own denomina- 
tion unless he made a request for that pur- 
pose. He was anxious to give every fa- 
cility which the law enabled him in this 
matter, but he was not disposed to agree 
to the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member, 


ARMY CHAPLAINS—QUESTION, 

Sir De LACY EVANS said, that the 
question which he had to put was one of 
such importance, and recommended itself 
so strongly to the feelings, that he trusted 
he should be excused if he trespassed for 
a few moments upon the attention of the 
House. The chaplains with the army in 
the East had had a more arduous duty to 
perform than the chaplains in any other 
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war of the same duration ; and, as he had | 
had personal knowledge of the exemplary | 


and admirable manner in which those rev. 
gentlemen had discharged their important 
functions, he thought that it was his duty 
to bring the subject of their meritorious, 
but ill-requited, services before the House. 
The army at present consisted of 200,000 
men, while there were only eleven chap- 
Jains and one chaplain general upon the 
army list. As four of those chaplains, 
however, were in garrisons, there were, in 
point of fact, only seven chaplains with 
the entire army in the field. There were 
gentlemen, perhaps, who might think that 
religious provision for the army was not at 
all necessary. He hoped there were few 
such; but, at all events, as the Govern- 
ment had admitted the principle by ap- 
pointing a certain number of chaplains, it 
was not necessary for him to dwell upon 
the point. There were only four garrisons 
in the United Kingdom to which chaplains 
were allowed—London, Dublin, Plymouth, 
andChatham. He did not suppose that it 


would be requisite to have chaplains for 
every detachment of troops; but there 
were other garrisons besides those four 
which, in his opinion, certainly ought to 
have the benefit of the presence of a 


chaplain. He was aware that, for pur- 
poses of economy, it was the habit in some 
eases for the clergyman of the adjoining 
parish, in consideration of a guinea or so 
addition to his income, to perform the du- 
ties of chaplain ; but it often happened 
that this clergyman had a large parish of 
his own to attend to, and that, possibly, 
he had no qualifications whatever for mi- 
nistering to military forces and to the pe- 
culiar wants of soldiers. One very severe 
cause of complaint was the extremely 
small remuneration which army chaplains 
received. They might serve several years 
—ten, he believed, at least—without re- 
ceiving a commission ; and when they had 
received their commissions it was not till 
after a great length of service that they were 
entitled to a trifling and altogether inade- 
quate retiring allowance. On the subject 
of the claims and merits of the army chap- 
lains he might appeal with confidence to 
his right hon. Friend behind him, who had 
filled the office of Secretary at War when 
the war commenced, and who, though he 
could not have the personal knowledge 
which he (Sir De L. Evans) possessed upon 
the subject, had yet a sufficiently adequate 
knowledge of their merits. Not the smallest 
public recognition had been made of the 
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services of these persons, and no despatches 
had acknowledged their great merits. Un- 
der these circumstances, he wished to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury what re- 
cognition, if any, might be hoped for in 
respect to the services of the chaplains of 
the army during the war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I have 
great pleasure in concurring with my hon, 
and gallant Friend in the tribute of just 
eulogium which he has passed upon those 
Gentlemen who have performed such emi- 
nent and distinguished services for the 
army in the East. The chaplains, whe- 
ther of the Church of England, whether 
of the Presbyterian persuasion, or of the 
Roman Catholic, have vied with each other 
in the zealous performance of their duty, 
and the success which has attended their 
efforts has been attested by the invariable 
good conduct of the troops. Those Gen- 
tlemen spared no pains to carry on their 
good work, and shrank from no exposure 
to the dangers of the hospital or of the 
field, while, at the same time, they dis- 
played to the world the highest example of 
Christian charity, being the best practical 
comment on the religion they professed. 
I can assure my hon. and gallant Friend 
that neither the Government at large nor 
my noble Friend Lord Panmure are insen- 
sible to the merits of those Gentlemen. 
Some of them have already received ap- 
pointments since their services in the East 
have concluded, and the remainder will, 
no doubt, be kept in view by my noble 
Friend for appointments as vacancies may 
arise. Now, as regards home service, my 
hon. and gallant Friend has correctly stated 
that commissioned chaplains are only ap- 
pointed at garrisons’ where large bodies of 
troops are stationed, but, at the same time, 
Divine service is not neglected where there 
are smaller detachments, but is performed 
by the clergymen of the neighbourhood ; 
and I have never had any reason to be- 
lieve that that system is insuflicient to pro- 
vide for proper spiritual aid to the troops. 
I can only assure my hon. and gallant 
Friend that the services of those merito- 
rious gentlemen are not overlooked by the 
Government, and we shall be glad to take 
any opportunity that may arise of evincing 
our high sense of them. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
wished to state his entire concurrence In 
all that had been said with respect to the 
admirable conduct of the chaplains em- 
ployed with the army during the war. It 
would give the House some idea of the 
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dangers to which those gentlemen had 
been exposed, when he told them that no 
fewer than nine of them—five being cler- 
gymen of the Established Church, and 
four of the Church of Rome—lost their 
lives during the brief period of the war, by 
fatigue and exposure to fever and other 
epidemic diseases. He rose, however, to 
throw out a suggestion to Her Majesty’s 
Government. There might be some diffi- 
culty in conferring honours in the shape of 
decorations upon clergymen, but in other 
services such honours were conferred on 
military chaplains in the same manner as 
we conferred decorations on officers em- 
ployed in the Commissariat. Now, we 
had had during the war the services of 
many clergymen in the Crimea, and it 
could not be said that they had been in- 
duced to undertake those services in ex- 
pectation of any great emolument, as they 
received only £200 a year with the mili- 
tary allowances which they required to 
enable them to keep with the army in the 
field. Now that the war was over, many 
of those gentlemen, on their return home, 
would have no resources to fall back on. 
He apprehended that their services entitled 
them to public gratitude. Now, the Lord 
Chancellor had the patronage of no fewer 
than 800 benefices, and he (Mr. Herbert) 
was bound to say that no person could more 
conscientiously inquire into the qualifica- 
tions of those gentlemen on whom he be- 
stowed benefices than did the distinguished 
nobleman who now occupied the woolsack ; 
but, at the same time, those benefices were 
given away, not in reward of public ser- 
vices, but indirectly, as the reward of legal 
services; but here there was a direct claim 
on the score of public services, and he did 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government would 
see that some portion of the Church pa- 
tronage vested in the Lord Chancellor 
might be dispensed among those clergy- 
men who had served in the East; and fur- 
ther, that as in the new distribution of the 
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reap their reward elsewhere. If Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government gave a mark of recog- 
nition to chaplains the families of the dead 
ought to have the gratification of receiving 
from the country something in the way of 
acknowledgment of the services of those 
who died in the discharge of their duties. 
He trusted the subject would be pressed 
on the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that when doing justice to the 
meritorious living they would not forget 
the dead. 


THE CRIMEAN BOARD OF INQUIRY— 
QUESTION, 

Mr. PALK said, he would take ad- 
vantage of the Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the House to repeat a question, 
which he had already twice put to the 
Government, with respect to the report 
of Sir John M‘Neill and Colonel Tulloch. 
The reply given to it on the first occasion 
by the hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary for War conveyed to the House even 
less information than they usually obtained 
from that hon. Gentleman’s answer. He 
then gave notice of a Motion to refer the 
Report to a Committee, but the Govern- 
ment soon afterwards advised Her Majesty 
to appoint a Court of Inquiry. He was at 
first under the impression that the Court 
was appointed to inquire into the disasters 
said to have befallen our army in the Cri- 
mea in consequence of insufficiency of shel- 
ter, inadequacy of supplies, and the total 
prostration of the Commissariat; and he 
was extremely surprised to find that when 
the President asked for the names of the 
officers regarded by the Horse Guards as 
implicated in the Report, the names of 
four officers were given, neither of whom 
had anything whatever to do with the 
Commissariat. He, therefore, again ask- 
ed the Government whether the Court 
would inquire into the allegations con- 
tained in the Report, and he had to thank 
the noble Lord the First Minister for the 


troops on their return from the war, their | courtesy he had shown in suggesting and 


quarters would be more centralised, Go- 
vernment would find room for the appoint- 
ment of a larger number of commissioned 
chaplains. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he wished to 
say a few words on the proposition for giv- 
ing the chaplains some mark for their ser- 
vices in the army. He knew one clergy- 
man, a friend, who went out to the army 
in the Crimea from no hope of advance- 
ment, but only from a sense of duty; he 
was now numbered with those who would 


| 





answering a question of his own instead 
of the one put to him. The noble Lord 
stated that every officer who felt himself 
aggrieved would have an opportunity of 
defending his character, a statement that 
he should never have called upon the noble 
Lord to make, well knowing that the noble 
Lord would be the last man to eke out dif- 
ferent measures of justice to officers of 
different ranks. The question he did put to 
the noble Lord was, whether the statement 
of Sir John M‘Neil that the strength of 
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the army gave way under excessive labour | 


and privation was to remain uninvesti- | 
gated, and our army was to be entrusted, 
on future occasions, to that Commissariat | 
which had so signally broken down? He 
thought that question ought to have re- 
ceived a fair and straightforward answer, 
or that the Minister ought to have stated 
that it would be injurious to the public 
service to give it an answer. But he 
must protest against the practice of evad- 
ing questions put to the Government—a 
practice which created great dissatisfaction 
out of doors. If a case of sudden death 
happened in this country—if even an > 
fant died in consequence of neglect, the | 
law directed that a full inquiry into such | 
death should take place; and therefore, | 
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and the cases of those officers were bein 
taken in turn. With regard to the Com. 
missariat, the reply of Mr. Filder to the 
Report which had been laid before the 
House had been referred by the Govern. 
ment to the Board, and it was open to 
the Jate Commissary General to go before 
the Board and make any statement he 
pleased. 


UNION-HOUSE BOYS AND THE NAVY~— 
QUESTION, 

Cotonen HARCOURT said, he wished 
to repeat a question which he had put last 
month to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
and to which he had received rather an 
unsatisfactory answer. It was, whether 
any order had been issued with reference 


after the Report of Sir John M‘Neill and/to the non-admission of boys into the 
Colonel Tulloch, who were directed espe-| navy from unions? The right hon, Ba- 
cially to inquire into the Commissariat, | ronet told him that no ‘such order had 
that 35 per cent of the army present in| been issued, but he could not recon- 
the Crimea from the 1st of February, | cile that statement with a communication 
1854, to the 30th of April, 1855, died— | received by the clerk of the union of which 
not in consequence of anything peculiarly | he was a member from the commanding 
unfavourable in the climate, but from over- | officer of the Victory, in answer to an ap- 
work, exposure to wet and cold, improper | plication upon the subject. That commu- 


food, and insufficient shelter from incele- | nication, dated February 19, 1855, was to 
ment weather—he felt justified in asking | the effect that boys from houses of industry 
whether that Report was to remain un- | could not be received, 


Now, if the right 
noticed, or whether it would be the duty | hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Ad- 
of the Court of Inquiry now sitting at| miralty did not know whether any order 
Chelsea to examine into the charges he | on the subject had been issued, he ought 
had specified ? to have said that he would make inquiry; 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, when-| but if he was aware that there was such 
ever a question was put to him he endea-| an order in existence his conduct was still 
voured to give it as plain and straight-| more reprehensible. A short time ago 
forward an answer as possible, and to| there appeared in The Times a paragraph 
convey to the House all the information | stating that, complaints having been made 
he possessed upon the subject to which it as to the non-admission of boys into the 
referred. He understood the hon. Gentle-| navy from unions, an order had been is- 
man to ask whether it would be the busi-| sued for their admission. That showed 
ness of the Board of General Officers sit-| that an order was given upon this very 
ting at Chelsea to inquire into the causes | point; and it also showed what was the 
of the disease and mortality which befell | impression which had gone forth to the 
our army in the Crimea? He did not con-| country upon the subject. The right hon, 
ceive that it would be within the province | Baronet the First Lord of the Admiralty 


of that Board to initiate any inquiry into 


the causes of such disease and mortality, | 
except in as far as it might grow out of | 


the case of any officer whose conduct was 
under investigation, The duties of the 
Board were defined in the warrant by 
which it was constituted—they were to 
receive the statements of any officers who 
thought themselves aggrieved by the alle- 
gations in the Report of the Commission- 
ers, Several officers had announced their 
intention to go before the Board and make 
statements in vindication of their conduct, 


Mr. Palk 


| said he could not find that any such regu- 
lation had ever existed, but he (Colonel 
Harcuurt) had shown that it did exist, 
Sm CHARLES WOOD said, it was 
true the hon. and gallant Gentleman did, 
on a former occasion, ask him a very 
simple question, to which he gave 4 
straightforward answer, The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman asked whether any 
order had been issued by the Admiralty 
against the admission of boys from the 
workhouses to the navy. He (Sir Charles 
Wood) did not evade the question in the 
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slightest degree. He inquired at the Ad- 


miralty whether any such order had been 
jssued, and, finding there had not, he an- 
swered the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
accordingly. He did not know how he 
could have more clearly stated the fact. 
Nor did he now know how he could make 
the fact clearer to the apprehension of the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman. There was 
no order from the Admiralty in existence 
against receiving boys from workhouses 
into the British Navy. He did not, how- 
ever, think it desirable that boys should in 
large numbers be admitted from work- 
houses into the navy, as it might operate 
prejudicially to the entering of other boys 
into the naval service ; but he could only 
repeat that there was no order against it. 


CUSTOMS’ ESTABLISHMENT, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, there seemed to 
prevail a general complaint of the unsatis- 
factory answers given to questions put to 
Ministers in that House. Just before the 
recess he put a question to the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of the Treasury 
having reference to the Customs’ esta- 
blishment at Liverpool, the answer to 
which was unsatisfactory. It was a ques- 
tion not affecting Liverpool alone. All 
the manufacturing places in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire were interested in it, They 
had a large amount of property intrusted 
to the officers of that establishment, and 
they all knew what the consequences 
generally were when men were inade- 
quately paid. The question which he had 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury was, 
whether any Commissioner had been sent, 
or was intended to be sent, to Liver- 
ag to inquire into the complaints which 
ad been preferred as to the inadequacy 
of the pay of a large body of men at the 
Customs’ establishment of that port. The 
answer of the hon, Secretary was, that no 
such Commissioner had been sent, or was 
intended to be sent; that he (Mr. Horsfall) 
was very unreasonable, and that more had 
been done for the port of Liverpool than 
for any other port in the kingdom; that 
the Long Room had been revised and the 
salaries of the clerks had been raised; 
and when he (Mr, Horsfall) ventured to 
give an expression of dissent from that 
statement, the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said, in a somewhat 
triumphant manner, ‘‘ The hon. Gentle- 
man must allow him to know best, he 
having the papers before him.” As he 
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(Mr. Horsfall) was not in the habit of 
asking unreasonable questions, he would 
shortly state the grounds on which he put 
his question. After repeated complaints 
had been made of the inadequacy of the 
pay of the lower officers in the Liverpool 
Customs’ establishment, it was suggested 
that a Commissioner should be sent down 
to inquire into the subject; and his hon, 
Colleague on the other side of the House 
and himself addressed a letter to the 
Lords of the Treasury, respectfully sub- 
mitting this to their consideration, They 
pointed out that this was the course 
which had been pursued by Lord Can. 
ning in reference to the Post Office of 
Liverpool, and which resulted in a settle- 
ment which was not only satisfactory to 
the mercantile interest, but to the clerks 
of the establishment itself. Six weeks 
elapsed and, no acknowledgment having 
been received, he called at the Treasury, 
when the Secretary stated that an answer 
had been sent. At that time bis (Mr. 
Horsfall’s) colleague was on the continent 
—he did not know but that it might have 
been received by him; but, finding that 
no such answer had been received at the 
end of two months, they addressed another 
letter to the Treasury. Well, they at length 
got an answer, stating that the matter 
was under consideration. It was not till six 
months afterwards that he put the question 
in his place in that House to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, when he, who repre- 
sented nearly 500,000 of the population 
of the country, was to be told that the 
question was unreasonable ; and that more 
had been done for the port of Liverpool 
than for any other port in the kingdom, 
He thought the hon. Gentleman made a 
slight mistake in that respect. It was 
the port of Liverpool which had done 
more for the Treasury than any other port 
in the kingdom, and it had done more 
for the revenue than any other port, and 
was therefore entitled to some considera- 
tion, and ought to have its Customs’ esta- 
blishment placed on a proper basis. But 
the hon. Gentleman said the Long Room 
had been revised and the salaries of the 
clerks had been raised. What had that to 
do with the complaint which had been pre- 
ferred ? The complaint spoke of the lower. 
grades of officers, and the hon. Gentleman 
tells the House that he (Mr. Horsfall) was 
very unreasonable in not being satisfied, 
because the higher grades of clerks in the 
Long Room had had their salaries raised. 
But what was the fact, even with regard 
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to those whom the hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward? Justice had not been 
done even to them. Compare their posi- 
tion with that of the clerks in the Long 
Room in London. In London they had 
sixty-six clerks, seven of whom have £500 
per annum; whilst in Liverpool they had 
thirty-six clerks, who did at least three- 
fourths as much work as the sixty-six clerks 
in London, and yet Liverpool had only one 
clerk at £500 per annum. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that he (Mr. Horsfall) 
must allow him to know best; but with 
all respect for the hon. Gentleman and for 
his general attention to the commercial in- 
terests of the country, he ventured to say 
that he (Mr. Horsfall) knew more of the 
working and the requirements of the 
Liverpool Custom House establishment 
than the hon. Gentleman did; and if the 
necessary Returns for which he intended 
to move were granted to him he would 
undertake to show that great injustice 
had been done to officers of the Customs, 
especially of the lower grade, at Liver- 
pool, not only with regard to pay, but 
with regard to what are termed merit 
promotions. 

Mr. WILSON said, he must appeal to 
the House whether it was possible for the 
public service to be conducted, if such a 
course as the hon. Gentleman had pursued 
were generally adopted. What had the 
Treasury to do with the Customs or any 
other department but to administer the 
laws of the country through men in whose 
high honour and judgment they could have 
confidence? And if hon. Gentlemen were 
to come, not only to the Treasury but to 
that House, with the cases of officers serv- 
ing in those departments, he would ask 
them to consider how long the heads of 
those departments would have any weight 
or influence with those serving under 
them? In the course of last autumn, 
for the first time since he had had the 
honour of being at the Treasury, he re- 
ceived a communication from the hon. 
Gentleman (who was Member for the 
borough and one of the first merchants of 
Liverpool ) and from his hon. colleague 
(Mr. J. C. Ewart), bringing before the 
Treasury the claims of some officers in 
the Customs for increased remuneration. 
The universal rule was, that subordinate 
officials should come to the Treasury only 
through their superiors, and the propriety 
of such a regulation must be obvious to 
the House. Least of all was it decent 
that they should approach the Treasury 
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through the influence not only of their 
Members, but of persons carrying on 
large business in the towns where they 
were stationed. He stated that as a gene. 
ral principle, without applying it to the 
hon. Member who had brought the ques. 
tion forward. As to the hon. Member not 
having received any answer to his com. 
munication, he could not account for it, 
He told the hon. Member the answer had 
been sent, and from that day to this he 
had never heard that it had not been 
received. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, a second letter 
was sent, informing the hon. Gentleman 
that nv answer had been received. 

Mr. WILSON said, he had never seen 
that letter. With regard to the complaint, 
a surveyor general of the Customs had just 
returned from Liverpool, and his report was 
extremely satisfactory, both as to the feel- 
ing of the lower grade of officers and as 
to the working of the system. He was 
unwilling to go into details. He was satis- 
fied that that was not the place in which 
he ought to do so, and he thought he 
should be justified in declining to enter- 
tain questions of that kind on Motions 
for the adjournment of the House. If 
those persons applied to the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, and through them to 
the Treasury, in the ordinary way, every 
possible attention would be given to their 
claims. 


IRREGULAR DISCUSSIONS. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to make a serious appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and more especi- 
ally to the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown, whether it was for the con- 
venience and advantage of that House that 
they should continue the practice of al- 
lowing desultory debates upon an unlimit- 
ed number of subjects on the Motions for 
the adjournment of the House. If it 
were the opinion of the House that the 
advantages of the system predominated 
he should be ready to yield to that feel- 
ing, but his own opinion was exactly op- 
posite. That evening no less than eight 
subjects had been brought under the no- 
tice of the House, and last Friday Her 
Majesty’s Government were reduced to 
the absurd position that, when an hon. 
Friend of his put a question to them, they 
were unable to answer because all the 
Members of the Government had already 
spoken upon what, by courtesy, was called 
“the question.” It appeared to him that 
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they ought to take one course or the other; 
either organise the practice and reduce it 
to something like shape and regularity, or 
resume what was formerly the practice of 
the House, and was still the practice with 
regard to questions on other occasions— 
that questions should be asked without the 
power of making speeches and raising de- 
bates upon them. The contrary practice 
had now reached such a height that he 
hoped the Government would consider it. 

Viscount PALMERSTON, who had 
already spoken on the question of ad- 
journment, said, he was in the unfortu- 
nate position to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded. 

Motion for the adjournment of the House 
till Monday was then agreed to. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE, 

House in Committee. 

Question again proposed— 

“That, in the opinion of this Committee, it is 
expedient to extend, revise, and consolidate the 
Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education.” 


Whereupon Question again proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now leave the 
chair.” 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: I read, Sir, 
the other day in a newspaper an account 
of an examination of a witness before the 
Crimean Inquiry now proceeding, in which 
a witness, having been asked by Lord 
Lucan whether he was not surprised to 
hear a certain statement, replied “I am 
not surprised at anything.’’ This nil 
admirari state of mind is execedingly 
philosophic, and I shall endeavour to imi- 
tate it. But I own I was somewhat sur- 
prised at the speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) yester- 
day evening. If anything could excite 
surprise it would be that speech. That 
Mr. Baines, whose pamphlet had the bene- 
fit of my right hon. Friend’s comments 
and commendations, should praise the 
voluntary principle is perfectly natural, 
but that my right hon. Friend, after hav- 
Ing served on the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council —after having taken 
part for years in the proceedings of that 
council—should come here to proclaim the 
voluntary principle, and obtain the cheers 
of all those who are the friends of the 
Voluntary principle, does, I confess, strike 
me with unfeigned surprise. Let us con- 
sider a little what this voluntary principle 
18. In the first place, it is a principle 
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which has never been adopted by any 
nation. There was no republic, before 
republics were destroyed—neither Hol- 
land, Genoa, nor Venice—which had not 
some kind of establishment for the purpose 
of teaching and inculecating religion and 
morality. In all the countries of Europe, 
at present, there exists some establish- 
ment for that purpose. We differ from the 
United States of America in this—that 
we have a Church Establishment and no 
School Establishment, and that in the 
New England States, at least, and in 
many other States of the Union, they 
have a School Establishment and no 
Chureh Establishment. But one and all 
maintain that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment—that it is part of the functions of 
the Government to endeavour to teach 
somewhat of their duty to God and man 
to the young as well as to the old. Now, 
the voluntary principle, I admit, has done 
great things. It has built churches and 
chapels. It has communicated religious 
instruction to the young. But, while the 
voluntary principle is perfectly consistent 
with the principle of an establishment, and 
while the principle of an establishment 
may exist and the voluntary principle may 
yet be of great force and effect—as we 
have seen of late years in this country— 
yet, on the other hand, it is not possible 
to maintain the voluntary principle, or 
make that the principle of the State, 
and at the same time to maintain 
the principle of an establishment. The 
principle of an establishment does not 
exclude the voluntary principle, but the 
prevalence of the voluntary principle does 
exclude the principle of the establish- 
ment. Well, then, voluntary principle 
comes to this :—As I have heard it stated, 
and as I have seen it propounded in the 
votes of this House, it seems to maintain 
that, while you may support criminal laws 
—while you may retain the gaol and the 
gibbet for the punishment of offenders— 
while the people may be knocked down by 
the constable’s truncheon, or cut by the 
sabre of the soldier—yet it is not to be 
allowed that you shall teach any religious 
truth, or enforce any moral precept to the 
young and old throughout the country. 
Sir, it appears to me that to lay down 
such a principle would be departing from 
the duty of the Government. I cannot 
well understand what would be said if a 
criminal were brought before a Judge, 
and if that Judge, in passing sentence 
upon him, were to say, ‘‘ You have violated 
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your duty to God and man,” and if that 
criminal were to reply, “I am sorry if I 
have offended those laws, but no insti- 
tution of my country has taught me that 
there was a God—TI have never heard 
what those Jaws are. I was_taken from 
school when I was young—I was not 
allowed by my employer to receive any 
education, and it is not my fault that I 
stand here before you for having violated 
laws of which I have never heard.” 

Sir, it appears to me that, although the 
Judge may not be responsible for that 
neglect, yet that the Legislature would be 
guilty if that neglect should continue from 
time to time—knowing perfectly well that 
numerous children in this country are in 
the case which I have described — that 
they are kept by their employers, not 
only every week day but every Sunday, 
in such employment, and not allowed 
even to attend Sunday school. I say 
that the State that connives at this, 
and does not take some effectual means 
of remedying such a state of things, neg- 
lects one of its most serious and most 
solemn duties. I am not saying that this 


House has neglected that duty ; but here 
again I am struck by the inconsistency of 
my right hon. Friend the Member for 


Carlisle. He read extracts from Mr. 
Baines to show what has been done upon 
the subject of education by, as he says, 
the voluntary principle, what great pro- 
gress has been made since 1818, and how 
the question of education stands at the 
present moment. But in remarking that 
progress since 1818, let it be observed 
that from that period, according to an 
essay published by a most intelligent in- 
spector of schools, Mr. Temple, no less a 
sum than £2,000,000 .has been voted by 
this House for the purpose of promoting 
education. But that is not all, and far 
from all. It has been shown by Sir 
James Kay Shuttleworth that the contri- 
butions of Churchmen alone have amount- 
ed to £800,000, and that many of the 
persons most active in providing that large 
sum have been the clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church. And, had it not been 
that these clergymen were in the receipt 
of incomes from the Church Establish- 
ment, these sums at least would not have 
been forthcoming. There would have 
been no means of establishing these 
Church schools, and the glorious results 
that are said to have flowed from the 
voluntary principle would not have appear- 
ed to be boasted of in the pamphlet to 
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which I have alluded. I received a letter 
the other day from a clergyman who hag 
an income from the Church of £350 4 
year, which he spends in various ways, 
He says that, after his payments to chari- 
ties, &ec., his large contributions to his 
school reduce his income from the Church 
to £70 per annum. That clergyman js 
only one of many who have shown great 
zeal in promoting education in his parish, 
He said he was not reduced to poverty, 
because he had other means, but be it ob. 
served that those means were derived from 
the establishment. Now, this outlay is 
boasted of by the advocates of the volun. 
tary principle as if it flowed solely and 
entirely from that source, and then they 
come forward, and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle comes forward— 
he who has been a Member of the Govern- 
ment which proposed these grants—who 
has been Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, the duties of which no man 
conducted with more ability—who was a 
Member of that Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil which made these grants—my right 
hon. Friend now comes forward as the 
trumpet of the voluntary principle, Let 
me refer a little, if I may be permitted to 
do so, to some personal charges which Mr. 
Baines has made against me. I am not 
going to make charges against him. He 
is the son of a man whom I greatly re- 
spected, and whose honourable and consis- 
tent course, both as the conductor of a 
respectable newspaper in the north of 
England and as a Member of this House, 
I always viewed with the utmost respect. 
He is the brother of a right hon. Gen- 
tleman for whom I have always entertained 
the highest regard, and with whom I have 
generally the happiness to agree upon po- 
litical subjects. I am not going, there- 
fore, to say anything against Mr. Baines ; 
but Ido not know why he cannot main- 
tain his principles, and set forth the rea- 
sons and statistics which seem to him 
necessary for his arguments without mak- 
ing accusations against me because I am 
guilty of wishing the State to assist im 
this great work of education. But, to 
show the spirit in which he acts, he brings 
this inconsistent accusation against me. 
In one page he says, I borrowed from 
Berlin and Vienna this new-fangled scheme 
of despotism; and, then, in the next page, 
he says that I ought to have revealed in 
1839 the whole of this plan, which was 
then cunningly concealed, and that I ought 
to have acted with candour, and produced 
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then that plan which, in page 4, he says 
I conceived in 1855. Now, for neither of 
these statements as he the least founda- 
tion. Being in Germany last year, and 
having little time when there for investiga- 
tions into education, I, nevertheless, beg- 
ged the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir J. Pakington) not to frame his plan 
upon continental models. Iam _ willing to 
confess that I never thought their example 
was a safe one for us to imitate. On the 
other hand, in 1839, although I was in 
favour of the plan of grants by a Commit- 
tee of the Privy Council, yet I did not 
frame such a plan as I now propose, and 
always reserved it to a future time, when it 
might be carried out in accordance with 
the step then taken, and when we might 
complete that which was then only partly 
concocted. 

Let me here observe that in 1839 I wrote 
a letter to my noble Friend the Marquess of 
Lansdowne to which he refers in a speech 
of his in that year. I said that a Com- 


mittee of Privy Council ought to be form- 
ed to consider all matters relating to the 
education of the people, and to distribute 
the grants which might be made by Par- 
liament from time to time. The Marquess 
of Lansdowne, as he stated in his speech, 


objected to the former part of the sugges- 
tion, and thought that the Committee of 
Privy Council should only be appointed to 
consider the distribution of the grants. 
Now, what I am aiming at is, in effect, to 
restore that part of the duties of the 
Privy Council which I then recommended, 
and to endeavour to frame some plan ac- 
cording to that from which the Govern- 
ment and Parliament have acknowledged 
they have obtained a great benefit. Now, 
Sir, coming to the Resolutions I have had 
the honour to propose, my right hon. 
Friend (Sir James Graham), and, I think, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), also have taken 
this objection to them, that they propose 
to do what Government might at any mo- 
ment effect, and that if we sanction them 
we shall be taking out of the hands of the 
Ministers what is properly their business. 
However, in the first place, I do not think 
that it has ever been laid down in this 
House—and sure I am that it is entirely 
Inconsistent with the practice of the House 
of Commons to act on any such doctrine 
—that that which may be done by the 

overnment may not be the subject of 
advice in this House of Parliament. My 
right hon. Friend will lay down an entirely 
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new maxim, and one which, if he appeals 
to me on constitutional subjects, I cannot 
but regard as most unconstitutional, if he 
means to say that advice from this House 
respecting the conduct of the Government 
may at once be met with the objection 
that the Government could, without any 
Motion of ours, do that which we desire 
them to undertake. Such a maxim would 
be a complete bar to our proceedings, and 
silence would be our only alternative. But, 
with regard to the particular proposition 
now under discussion, it goes so far be- 
yond the usual functions of the Committee 
of Privy Council that I at once arrived 
at the conclusion that either Government 
must bring it forward in some special form 
before presenting any Estimate on the sub- 
ject, or else that some Member of Parlia- 
ment—if the proposition, I mean, is a good 
one—should undertake to state the matter 
to the House. The change I propose, I 
apprehend, is sufficiently intelligible. The 
proposition I submitted to Lord Lans- 
downe having been accepted in the form 
to which I have adverted, it has been the 
practice, from 1839 to the present time, 
that whenever persons in any place have 
desired to erect a school they should be 
permitted to apply for assistance to the 
Committee of the Privy Council. The 
Committee then ask them various questions 
—whether they had obtained a site, whe- 
ther there was an endowment, whether a 
committee was formed for managing the 
schools, and other questions, which they 
thought necessary to guard the public in- 
terest. These questions having been satis- 
fied, the Committee of the Privy Council 
awarded a grant in proportion to the sub- 
scription and endowments that were pro- 
vided. The school being once built and 
the scholars in attendance, the Committee 
then send down an Inspector to inspect 
the establishment; and, according to the 
subsequent Minutes of 1846, they award 
to pupil-teachers, apprentices, and certain 
schooimasters various gratuities and recom- 
penses; but there they stop. The Inspec- 
tor visits the school erected under the 
grant of the Privy Council in parish A, 
but never thinks of inquiring whether in 
parishes B, C, or D there is any school 
whatever. Ile asks no questions as to the 
general state of education in the country, 
but confines himself, as the Committee did, 
to the particular schools in behalf of which 
an application had been made. 

Now, what I desire to recommend is 
certainly, in words, to add some officers to 
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the Committee, but what I propose, in 
spirit and effect, is this—that the present 
system shall be so extended, that by means 
of these additional officers, to be called 
sub-Inspectors, the Committee, and finally 
Parliament, shall obtain ample and minute 
information as to the state of education in 
every place and parish of the United King- 


dom. The grants of the Committee of 


Privy Council, by means of which some 
540,000 scholars are receiving daily in- 
struction, have been instrumental in ac- 
complishing a great national work ; but it 
would be a great extension of their ser- 
vice and a material enlargement of the 
object which the Privy Council and the 
Government have in view if we were now 
to determine not only to make grants for 
those places in which schools already ex- 
ist, but to inquire into the deficiencies in 
other places, and to ascertain the educa- 
tional requirements of such localities. But 
it appeared to me that, if I were to pro- 
pose that this much should be done by the 
sub-Inspectors, I could not rest there ; for 
I might be justly asked what was the 
meaning of this expensive machinery, and 


of this great host of 120 officers? The 


whole system would be—as my right hon. 


Friend has objected—a mere matter of 


patronage if, having collected facts, we 
did not use them and proceed to apply a re- 
medy to the evil of ignorance wherever it 
was found to exist. I therefore considered 
the various means by which that evil might 
be corrected; and what in the first place 


naturally occurs to me is, that these sub- | 


Inspectors, travelling through all the pa- 
rishes in the kingdom—each having a di- 
vision he could conveniently visit—should 
recommend to zealous persons likely to 
take an interest in such matters to build 
schools where they do not already exist, to 
improve them where they do, and, in short, 
to effect for those neglected places what 
has been accomplished for the 4,000 or 
5,000 places at present under the juris- 
diction of the Privy Council. That is the 
first thing to be done, and as yet I cannot 
see how the system can be accused of hav- 
ing in it anything of a despotic charac- 
ter. Thus far it would be merely a plan 
for carrying more extensively into effect 
what has been done ever since 1839. But 
there might, and no doubt there would be, 
places in which the voluntary subscrip- 
tions would not suffice for the support of 
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upon themselves for the purpose of esta. 
blishing schools in such localities. That 
would be a voluntary proceeding, but still 
there might be places in which the desire 
for education might be limited to parents 
who deplored the misfortune of not being 
able to send their children to school; and, 
lest the people in such districts should 
remain in total ignorance, I propose that 
there should be a certain authority—I am 
not now discussing the details of the Reso. 
lution—to compel the levying of a rate in 
districts so unfortunately circumstanced, 
Looking around to see whether there are 
at our disposal any additional resources 
that may be made applicable to the pur- 
poses of education, I find that several 
hundred thousand pounds have been left 
by good and pious founders for that ex. 
press object, and that there are besides 
several other sums that have been be- 
queathed for purposes frequently stigma- 
tised as not only useless but dangerous, 
I therefore recommend the employment of 
such funds in the noblest of all works— 
the enlightenment of the people. If these 
recommendations were carried out, we 
should have, in the first place, a very 
great extension of the present system. 
There can be no doubt whatever that 
among the vast number of places beyond 
those at present enjoying funds from the 
Committee of Council for Education, and 
their own subscriptions and school-pence, 
there would be a great number in which 
school schemes would be adopted—in which 
Church schools, British schools, or Wes- 
leyan schools would be founded ; and thus 
the present system with which, generally 
speaking, the majority of the country are 
content, would be vastly extended. But 
still, no doubt, the system would be in- 
complete, and, if we are really desirous to 
make efficient provision for the future, it 
appears to me that wherever there is a 
deficiency it ought to be filled up. Anxious 
that no locality should be left in intellec- 
tual darkness, I would provide for the in- 
stitution of schools in all districts; and 
where the inhabitants might be unwilling 
to tax themselves for such a purpose I 
would, in the interest of the nation, have 
recourse to a compulsory rate. I confess, 
Sir, that I am at a loss to perceive the 
candour of representing a plan of this 
kind as ‘a Government monopoly,” and 
‘‘a despotic system,” or of applying to tt 


schools, and to meet the exigencies of those| any of those hard epithets and severe 
eases I would propose that there should be| phrases which Mr. Baines, a somewhat 
@ power in the ratepayers to levy a rate 
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tem, has uttered, and which my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Graham), who has hitherto 
been a supporter of State assistance, has 
repeated after him. 

Having explained the general principles 
of my plan, I now come to the various 
matters I have stated in my Resolutions. 
In the first place I claim your assent to 
this proposition :— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is expe- 
dient to extend, revise, and consolidate the Mi- 
nutes of the Committee of Privy Council on 
Education.” 

In objecting to this Resolution the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Henley) had, no doubt, in view 
the mode, as explained in the second 
Resolution, by which I propose to effect 
that extension—namely, by the appoint- 
ment of eighty sub-Inspectors, and the 
division of England and Wales into as 
many districts. The right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Paking- 
ton)—for whose assistance on this occasion 
I feel very grateful—says it is not neces- 
sary to specify the number of eighty for 
the proposed sub-Inspectors, and thus par- 
cel out England and Wales into an equal 
number of divisions. But if I had simply 
said that there ought to be sub-Inspectors, 
without prescribing any number, | might 
fairly have been asked ‘“‘What is your 
plan?” and ‘‘ Do you mean that thereshould 
be 20, or 100, or 200—your suggestion is 
80 vague and indefinite that it is impossible 
to entertain it?”’ I therefore framed the 
best calculation I could from existing data 
—namely, the geographical distribution of 
England and Wales into counties, each of 
which I thought would form a sufficient 
area to employ the exertions of one sub- 
Inspector. Another element in the case 
is the present number of examining In- 
spectors’ Reports, and the number of 
schools which each of those officers peri- 
odically visit. I found the number of 
schools coming under the supervision of 
each Inspector to be about 250; and there 
would be nearly the same proportion within 
each of the educational divisions which I 
propose. There would, however, be this 
wide difference between my plan and the 
Present state of things, that, whereas the 
Inspectors have now often to post with 
undue haste from one railway station to 
another, and to keep a fly constantly in 
Waiting to convey them from one school, 
which they have hardly enough time to 
inspect, to another, which they must sub- 
Ject to perhaps an imperfect examination, 
VOL. CXLI. [ramp senis.] 
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and then hurry on with hot speed to a 
third, there to repeat the like process,— 
with a staff of sub- Inspectors on the other 
hand, there would be ample opportunities 
for each chief Inspector to go round lei- 
surely and take an accurate survey of the 
general condition of his own division, while 
the subordinate examiners would be able 
to collect most valuable information as to 
the state of every parish in their several 
districts, which information would thus 
ultimately reach the Committee of Privy 
Council to guide its decisions. In this 
way I consider an efficient system of in- 
spection might be organised; but at the 
same time I must say that I have no 
overweening fondness for the number 
eighty for the body of sub-Inspectors ; nor 
do I at all think a rigid adherence to that 
precise proportion essential to the success 
of my proposal. The hon. Member for 
Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox) proposes to move 
the omission of the word ‘* Church ”’ be- 
fore ‘* Schools ’”’ in the second Resolution. 
With such an alteration the subject of 
sub-Inspectors might easily be comprised 
in one Resolution, which would stand 
thus :— 

“That it is expedient to add to the present 
Inspectors of Schools a body of sub-Inspectors, 
and to divide England and Wales into a corre- 


sponding number of divisions for the purposes of 
education.” 


In that form the Resolution would assert 
the principle which I wish to establish. 
The Resolutions would then go on to affirm 
that the Committee of Privy Council should 
have *‘ power to form school districts in 
each division, consisting of single or united 
parishes, or parts of parishes.” It is said 
that many objections may be made to the 
union of parishes: and I dare say there 
might be a good deal of jealousy on that 
subject ; but then certain parishes are so 
exceedingly small—some of them, as 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Sir J. Pakington) yesterday, contain- 
ing only five children— that it would be 
absolutely impossible to form every parish 
into a separate school district. Therefore 
some plan like that which I suggest is in- 
dispensable, although, of course, the utmost 
care must be taken to produce harmony 
between the different parishes thus com- 
bined. 

The next Resolution declares that the 
sub-Inspectors should be directed to report 
on the available means in each school dis- 
trict for the instruction of the poor. The 
remaining Resolutions provide for the aug- 
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mentation of the resources from which edu- 
cation is supported. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Henley) strongly ob- 
jected to the sixth Resolution, which pro- 
poses to enlarge the powers of the Charita- 
ble Trust Commissioners, and to enable 
them to apply to educational objects 
charitable funds now useless or injurious 
to the community; and my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Coventry (Mr. 
Ellice) following in the same line, severely 
condemned the particular scheme that has 
been laid on the table by those Commis- 
sioners for dealing with the charities of the 
town which he represents ; going even so 
far as to assert that no project similar to 
this was ever before thought of in this 
country. I must beg my right hon. Friend’s 
pardon if I venture with some confidence 
to challenge his statement. I am not the 
originator of this much-abused scheme, A 
Commission, of which Lord Brougham was 
the chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the subject of Charitable Trusts, and sat 
from the year 1837 to 1839; and in their 
Report the Commissioners state that a 
number of small charities exist which are 
injurious to the community; that they 
produce an unseemly scramble for the 
petty sums of money which they distri- 
bute; that the dispensing of those funds 
often leads to riotous proceedings ; that 
their revenue is almost infinitesimal in 
amount, and that it would be most bene- 
ficial to apply their incomes to educational 
purposes. Moreover, the present Lord 
Chancellor, in a measure which he sub- 
mitted to the House of Lords, relating to 
endowed charities, gave the sanction of his 
high authority to a proposal which declared 
that,— 


* Tt shall be lawful for the said Board to approve, 
or to frame and approve, schemes for the application 
of any charitable funds to such charitable purposes 
and in such manner for the promotion of charitable 
purposes as the Board may think fit (although such 
purposes or such manner of application be not 
authorised or be not in all respects authorised by 
the term of the trusts affecting such charitable 
funds) in the several cases hereinafter mentioned 
—viz., that is to say, where it appears to the said 
Board that the charitable purpose for which the 
fund has been given by the founder has failed ; 
where the said Board are satisfied that the fund as 
administered according to the charitable trust 
affecting the same creates or increases pauperism 
or immorality; where, in the opinion of the said 
Board, the fund of any charity administered sepa- 
rately is insufficient for the purposes for which it 
was given by the founder, but may under a scheme 
approved as aforesaid, be effectively employed in 
union with or in aid of any other charity, whether 
supported by endowment or by voluntary subserip- 
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tions, or partly by endowment and partly by volun, 
tary subscriptions, or in extending the benefits of 
any such other charity; where in the case of an 
charity founded more than sixty years before the 
approval of the scheme in relation thereto the said 
Board are satisfied that the charity has no bene. 
ficial results, or that the benefits are insignifi 
having regard to the income thereof, and that the 
income of such charity may, under a scheme s9 
approved as aforesaid, be beneficially applied to 
other charitable purposes in the district or districts 
where it is administered,” 


Such were the provisions of a Bill intro. 
duced into the House of Lords in April, 
1853, by Lord Cranworth, and I think that 
his measure was a most excellent one; 
but, alas! it sank to the bottom of that 
deep which has irretrievably swallowed up 
many admirable propositions that went be. 
fore it ; for it was sent to a Select Commit- 
tee, and never again emerged from it. But 
I mention these circumstances to show that 
I am not, as my right hon, Friend (Mr, 
Ellice) seems to suppose, the audacious pro- 
pounder of rash schemes for appropriating 
charitable funds—for the scheme was adopt- 
ed and introduced by Lord Cranworth, the 
present Lord Chancellor. My right hon, 
Friend complains that the smal! charities of 
Coventry would be prejudicially affected if 
these Resolutions are carried into effect ; 
but I would remind him that the Charity 
Commissioners state many of these trusts 
have been applied in aid of the poor rates, 
which they declare to be an illegal appro- 
priation of such funds; and yet they do 
not venture to recommend the institution 
of prosecutions in such cases, because the 
resources of these charities would not bear 
the cost of litigation. Surely, therefore, 
it would be better that these funds should 
in certain instances be applied to the 
promotion of public education. In the 
case of a small charity in Wales, the 
funds of which were appropriated in 
diminution of poor-rates, an application 
was made to a County Court Judge 
by the clergyman of the parish to allow 
the proceeds to be given to the parish 
school, and the Judge, although with some 
hesitation, made an order granting that 
request. The right hon. Gentleman tells 
us that in some instances these charities 
are doled out to the destitute inhabitants 
and poor freemen of certain boroughs. 
This may be a very good reason why the 
representatives of those towns should op- 
pose the proposals of the Charity Commis- 
sioners ; but it seems a very odd mode of 
showing an inflexible regard for the or 
ginal intentions of pious founders, The 
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right hon. Gentleman opposite is for stand- 
ing strictly to those original intentions, 
and will not hear of any departure from 
them, even under the authority of an Act 
of Parliament. I think that if Sir Thomas 
White, who lived two or three eenturies 
ago, and who was the founder of impor- 
tant charities at Coventry, could be told, 
“Your intention, doubtless, was to enable 
the freemen of that borough to vote at elec- 
tions, and to prevent them from receiving 
relief as paupers, whieh would disqualify 
them as eleetors,’’ he would, I apprehend, 
be a good deal surprised at hearing such 
an interpretation put upon his “‘ pious in- 
tention.” My right hon. Friend told us 
that the charities administered at Coventry 
do no harm ; that they are distributed in 
doles and gifts of various kinds ; and that, 
in fact, the people of Coventry derive great 
benefit from them, and their application is 
generally approved. He also told us that 
the poor law is so well and wisely adminis- 
tered in Coventry that the abuses which 
exist in other plaees are not experienced in 
that borough. My right hon. Friend is 
quite right to stand up for his constituents, 
and they may be so wise, so good, and so 
free from the infirmities of human nature 
that that which produces evil everywhere 
else is harmless at Coventry. It may be 
that the indiscriminate distribution of cha- 
rity, which in other places is the cause of 
pauperism and immorality, produces wealth 
and industry at Coventry. It may be that 
the old poor law, which was attended with 
serious evils in many parishes throughout 
the country, was in Coventry productive 
of the most beneficial results. ‘‘ To the 
pure all things are pure,”’ and none of the 
abuses which exist elsewhere are to be 
found in the city of Coventry. I look, 
however, to the administration of these 
charities generally, and I say that a 
ehange in that administration would be 
attended with great advantages. I quoted 
on @ former oceasion the opinion of the 
Dean of Hereford on this subject; but 
many other persons, and especially cler- 
gymen, have stated that pauperism and 
immorality have resulted from gifts of 
money in small sums, and that it is 
most desirable that charities of compar- 
atively trifling amount should be more 
beneficially applied. I learn from the 
Report of the trustees of one of these 
eharities, that so fearful are they of re- 
fusing aid to anybody that they distribute 
the funds they administer at the rate of 
Gd, to each person, so that the worst 
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as well as the most industrious, are reci- 
pients of this dole, and a bequest which 
was intended for the public benefit pro- 
duees harm rather than My own 
conviction is, that if those who made those 
bequests could see as we see, and could 
judge as we judge, they would be glad to 
find that their bequests were applied to 
purposes which were confessedly useful. 
I think, when everything else is changing, 
and when, by the laws of this country, the 
utmost freedom exists with regard to the 
disposal of private property, it is nothing 
but a superstition to say that you will 
stand by the letter of the original founda- 
tions ; and that, although there can be no 
doubt as to the intentions of the founders, 
you will maintain the present mischievous 
application of the funds in spite of the evils 
which such an application induces. I 
quite agree with my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Coventry, that in any Bill 
with reference to charities your enact- 
ments should be most cautiously guarded, 
that you should be careful that you deal 
only with those funds the application of 
which is ascertained to be useless and mis- 
chievous, and that you should be equally 
eareful that the purposes to which they 
are in future applied are clearly beneficial 
to the community at large. It is true 
that these objects cannot be accomplished 
by a mere Resolution of this House, but I 
wish to point out the principle upon which 
I am anxious to proceed. 

I shall now go to the seventh Resolu- 
tion, which provides that the ratepayers 
shall have the power of taxing themselves, 
and I think, at the present moment, I 
need not make any observation upon that 
proposition. By the next Resolution—the 
eighth—I propose that, after the expira- 
tion of a period of nearly two years, the 
quarter sessions for counties, cities, or bo- 
roughs shall have the power of imposing 
school rates. Great fault has been found 
with this proposal, but I do not think that, 
conformably with the existing law, the 
power of imposing such rates could have 
been placed in better hands. I find that 
in some States of America, particularly in 
Massachusetts, parishes may be and have 
been indieted for not having had schools 
open during an entire year. It has been 
objected that the power which I propose 
to give to the courts of quarter sessions 
will be very sparingly exercised, and that it 
will be very difficult to persuade magistrates 
in quarter sessions to impose school rates ; 
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but it must be remembered that the courts | peatedly, not only by schoolmasters but 


of quarter sessions would be called upon 
to exercise their authority only in extreme 
cases. I think, however, that if a parish 
was found without a school, and without 
any means of instruction whatever —a 
mere nest of pauperism and immorality, 
in the midst of parishes in which for 
miles round schools had been established— 
that would be a case in which the quarter 
sessions would feel it their duty to exert 
this power. By the ninth Resolution I 
propose that where a school rate is im- 
posed a school committee shall appoint 
the schoolmasters and _ schoolmistresses, 
and make regulations for the management 
of the schools. I confess that, if you im- 
pose a rate upon all the inhabitants of a 
place, I do not see how you can do other- 
wise than vest in the hands of persons 
selected by themselves the direction and 
management of that rate. My right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Graham) was perfectly cor- 
rect in saying that the school depends upon 
the schoolmaster; but if the ratepayers of 
this country contribute to the maintenance 
of schools, I know no reason why they 
should not be intrusted with their manage- 
ment. I certainly should not doubt their 


discrimination in choosing persons fit to 


conduct such schools. Of course, the re- 
gulations with respect to the grants by the 
Committee of Privy Council would apply 
to masters and mistresses so appointed ; 
and if they were found to be inefficient the 
usual grants would be withheld. Those 
regulations, I think, would go far to in- 
sure the appointment of efficient masters 
and mistresses. 

I now come to the religious question, 
which is the great difficulty in connection 
with this subject. It has been said that 
if you establish schools supported by rates, 
those schools will become schools for mere- 
ly secular instruction, whatever regulations 
you may adopt. Now, according to the 
evidence of many schoolmasters, although 
theoretically the difficulty may appear seri- 
ous to this House, practically, in my belief, 
it is very trifling. I have been informed 
that, in the case of schools where the 
Bible is read, where the catechism is 
taught, or where other formularies are 
used, and where parents are told, ‘‘ There 
is no compulsion here, if you do not wish 
it your children need not receive religious 
instruction,’ the parents seldom evince 
any repugnance to allow their children to 
remain during the time of religious in- 
struction. I have heard that fact stated re- 
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by ministers of religion holding a high 
position. I must say the proposal that 
children of the ages of from ten to fifteen 
should be taught the various points of par- 
ticular creeds upon which Protestant and 
Catholic theologians would argue, or that 
they should be instructed in questions of 
Church government upon which members 
of the Church of England and Presby-. 
terian ministers might dispute, seems to 
me to savour of an excess of religious 
zeal, or perhaps more correctly, of an ex- 
cess of religious animosity. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Staf- 
fordshire (Mr. Adderley) said yesterday, 
that we were so peculiarly constituted that 
that which had been done for others could 
not be done for us, and that that which 
had been done in foreign countries would 
not apply to England. I cannot conceive 
that we, as a people, are so peculiarly con- 
stituted that a system which is successful 
over the whole Continent of Europe and in 
North America should not be equally suc- 
cessful in this country. I should be sorry 
to think that was the case, for it would 
imply the existence in this conntry of re- 
ligious animosities and of a want of Chris- 
tian charity which do not exist elsewhere. 
I must say, as I have often stated in this 
House, that I regard the system of the 
British and Foreign School Society as 
best adapted to the people of this coun- 
try. In the schools of that society the 
Scriptures are taught, and a plain inter- 
pretation of them is given. The Serip- 
tures are not merely read, but the mean- 
ing of the words is explained. The 
doctrine of our own Church is, that no- 
thing need be held as a matter of faith 
which is not either plainly contained in 
the Scriptures or which cannot be proved 
thereby. I cannot therefore think that 
the teaching of that society ought to be 
distasteful to the Church of England. 
Unfortunately, however — although King 
George III. and his son the Duke of Kent, 
the father of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
were both instrumental in the establish- 
ment and patronage of the British Schools, 
and for some time carried on the struggle 
unaided—the question of the use of the 
Church Catechism in the schools was 
raised, and ever since the use of that 
catechism has been thought necessary, 
not so much for the purpose of incul- 
cating peculiar religious tenets as to dis- 
tinguish Church schools from others. 

am quite willing, although it does not 
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accord with my own opinions, that, if the 
committee of the parish think it neces- 
sary, the Church Catechism should be 
taught in these schools; but I hold it to 
be necessary, for the security of religious 
liberty, that those children whose parents 
disapprove their learning this catechism 
should not be compelled to submit to such 
teaching, and should not, as is proposed 
by the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Henley), be on that 
account excluded from the schools. The 
noble Lord opposite, the Member for Stam- 
ford (Lord R. Cecil), who spoke last night, 
seemed to me to speak somewhat irreve- 
rently of the Holy Scriptures, when he 
said that Christians differed so much that 
nothing but pure theism was left. I do 
not think that that is correct. It seems 
to me that the Scriptures contain very 
plain and very forcible lessons with regard 
to love of our neighbour and our duties 
towards him, with regard to forgiveness 
of injuries, with regard to many moral 
duties, and with regard, above all, to our 
duty to God. The language of Scripture 
is more plain and more emphatic, and is 
illustrated by examples which go more to 
the heart of man and of child, than is that 
of any of those formularies which have 
been invented since the fifteenth century 
to distinguish between the different sects 
of the Christian Church. I therefore hold 
that, although it is quite necessary that a 
man who belongs to any particular Church 
should know the reasons why that Church 
differs from others, a boy or girl of at most 
fourteen years of age should not be com- 
pelled to learn these differences, and should 
be allowed to live in the common bond of 
the Christian Church. Persons belonging 
both to the Church of England and to 
Dissenting bodies say that, if by grants 
from the Privy Council you support Dis- 
senting, Church, and Roman Catholic 
schools, you are supporting different re- 
ligions. I entirely deny the justice of 
that application of words, and I have 
good authority for that denial. Towards 
the end of his life that pious and zealous 
Protestant, John Wesley, writing about a 
young man who had become a Roman 
Catholic, used these words:— 

“Twill not have it said that he has changed 
his religion. He bas changed his opinions and 


his mode of worship, but religion is not that—it 
1s quite a different thing.” 


It would lead me too much into religious 
discussion if I were to quote what he 
says further, but this is a clear, and, I 
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think, commendable sentence, showing that 
John Wesley thought that a person who 
changed his opinions and mode of worship 
did not thereby change his religion, and 
might, notwithstanding, hold that which 
was necessary to his salvation. If that 
be the case, there is no reason why we 
should apprehend that these School Com- 
mittees will introduce irreligious teaching. 
We have the provision that the Bible shall 
be read and taught in the schools; we 
have the Catechism, or such other for- 
mulary as the Committee may think it 
necessary to introduce; we have the se- 
curity—and you can have no other, at 
least no better security—of the general 
religious character of the people of this 
country. If you have not that, then you 
have no foundation for effecting improve- 
ments whatever. 

My right hon. Friend (Sir James Gra- 
ham) said that I was directly copying the 
plan of education adopted in Massachu- 
setts, and when he appealed to me I was 
forced directly to contradict him. The plan 
of Massachusetts and of New York, as I 
have read it in various accounts, is that 
in some schools an extract or portion of 
the Bible is read for purposes of devo- 
tion; in most schools it is not read at all, 
and in order to avoid any difficulty upon 
this subject the lessons are not based upon 
the precepts of Christianity. That, Sir, 
is the mode of teaching in Massachu- 
setts, and in a Report which I have read, 
relating, I am not certain whether to 
Massachusetts or to New York, it is 
stated that in many schools the reading of 
the Scriptures during school hours is for- 
bidden by the Committee. That is ac- 
cording to their opinion of what is right, 
and we have the testimony of many emi- 
nent men that the Christian character of 
the country is preserved, but it is not, in 
my opinion, preserved in these New Eng- 
land schools. In the schools of this coun- 
try, however, I propose that it should be 
preserved. You will, therefore, have de- 
nominational schools in large numbers; 
you will have Church of England schools 
to a great extent ; and you will have these 
schools which will be supported by rates, 
and in which a portion of the Bible will be 
read every day, and such other religious 
instruction will be given as the Committee 
shall think desirable. Then I am told, as 
a conclusive objection to this scheme, that 
one sect may gain the superiority on one 
day, and one on another, and that in the 
end they may arrive at making the schools 
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secular. This I consider a somewhat chi- 
merical apprehension. It is a foreeasting 
of evil which does not seem to me to be at 
all justified by the facts which we have be- 
fore us. At any rate, you ought to com- 

re the state of things which is appre- 
hended with that which at present exists. 
When I am told that there is danger that 
these schools may, owing to the hostility 
of different sects to each other, become 
secular, I compare the state of things so 
apprehended with the facts which have 
been stated by the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), and which 
are open and ought to be familiar to every 
Member of this House. I mean facts 
such as these that a boy, on being com- 
mitted to prison, was asked if he knew his 
duty to God, replied that he had never 
heard of God. Being asked if he obeyed 
the laws of Christ, he said that he had 
never heard of Christ; and when asked 
what he did on a Sunday, he answered that 
he was employed in the stables of a far- 
mer, and was never allowed to go either to 
school or to church on that day. In addi- 
tion to this you have Reports from diffe- 
rent persons, such as those of Mr. Clay, 
from which you learn that there are hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, to whom the most 
common elements of religion, not only of 
the Christian, but of natural religion, are 
totally unknown; and then you say to 
me, ** You shan’t have the schools, you 
shan’t teach these children the Bible, you 
shan’t teach them Christianity, because 
there is danger that some day or other 
these schools may be perverted and may 
assume a secular character.”’ Sir, I would 
rather face that danger than have things 
remain as they are. Opposed as I have 
been to secular education, I confess that 
those who have received such an education 
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are far more likely to imbibe religious 
\say he would not give anything to a day- 


principles than those who remain in this 
state of brutal ignorance. Such, there- 
fore, Sir, is my view with respect to the 
religious teaching to be given in- the 
schools which are to be supported by 
rates. 

There is, however, another provision 
which respects the education of children 
and young people employed by persons 
other than the owners of factories, on 
which I wish to say a few words. I do 
not well understand how hon. Gentlemen, 
especially the right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle, ean say that this provision 
is oppressive and despotic, when, since the 
year 1835 or 1836 there has been in ope- 
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ration a law which, in regard to 35,000 
children, provides that until they are thir. 
teen years of age they shall not receive 
employment unless they attend schools for 
a eertain period. Whether the limit is 
thirteen or fifteen years does not at 
sent matter for the purpose of these Re. 
solutions. The law eonseerates the prin. 
ciple that up to thirteen years of age 
you will use this compulsory method of 
providing that education is given to those 
children, and if the provision is extend. 
ed to a greater number, the principle re. 
mains the same. If it is despotic and 
oppressive with regard to the 35,000 it 
ought to-be done away with. If, on the 
other hand, it is with regard to that num. 
ber right and useful, nothing but practical 
difficulties should induce you to refrain 
from applying it in other cases. That 
there are praetical difficulties and very 
great practical difficulties, I am — will. 
ing to admit. In my Resolution I provide, 
that the certificate shall be given only 
half-yearly, in order as much as possible 
to avoid that continual vexation to whieh 
my right hon, Friend (Sir J. Graham) has 
referred. But I think that, although the 
operation would be gradual, yet it would 
be a good and wholesome provision that 
those farmers who are in the practice of 
employing young persons should—I can | 
hardly say compel them, but—allow them 
to attend school. I have seen statements, 


not with regard to farmers, but to other 
persons, which I think deserve the atten- 


tion of the Committee. A lady, well ac- 
quainted with facts, writes to me that the 
employers in her neighbourhood—a mining 
district—objeet to the children going to 
school, because whenever they do so they 
do not go to their work very willingly 
afterwards. Another correspondent states 
that a farmer near him has been heard to 


school, because he finds that since a Sun- 
day-school has been established the birds 
have increased and eat his corn, and be- 
cause he cannot now procure the services 
of the boys whom he used to employ the 
whole of Sunday in protecting his fields. 
With such cases as these I think it is no 
hardship—on the contrary, it is a fair pro- 
vision to introduce—that you should take 
care that the employers of young persons 
should give them some kind of education. 
Of course, you must suit your enactment 
to the particular circumstances of the case. 
You must not ask the children to go one 
half of the day to school and the other 
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half to work. You must have certain 
days set apart for education; whereby, 
instead of diminishing the employment of 
these young persons, as my right hon. 
Friend (Sir J. Graham) says, you would 
greatly increase it. My right hon. Friend 
states that farmers would at once leave off 
employing children. Sir, I cannot think 
that. If an employer gives 4s. a week to 
one of these boys, will it be maintained 
that if he is asked to give 4s. 2d.—the 
2d. to go to the school—he would not con- 
tinue to employ the boy, however conve- 
nient and profitable he may have been to 
him at 4s.? Will that odd 2d. make all 
the difference? It is done—I have quoted 
the case once before—by a noble Lord in 
his collieries voluntarily ; it is done by 
factory owners; and I do not see why it 
should not be imitated elsewhere. Many 
of the owners of factories have not only 
complied with the letter of the law, but 
have established excellent schools by their 
own benevolence and liberality ; and in all 
cases the effect of the Act has been to in- 
duce manufacturers to take greater care 
of all the young persons working in their 
factories than they had done before. I 
cannot think, therefore, that there is any 
hardship in this provision. 

We now come to another objection of 
my right hon. Friend. Conjuring up all 
kinds of horrors, he sees in my Resolutions 
a frightful increase of the influence of the 
Crown, and points out that the Secretary 
of the Treasury will have the appointment 
of, I know not how many thousands—I 
believe some 35,000—of schoolmasters. 
That, Sir, is an entire mistake. My right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department will, I think, have the 
appointment of two or three at Pentonville 
and elsewhere, but that number will not 
be increased. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury will not have a single appointment. 
If a measure founded upon my Resolutions 
were to pass in the course of the present 
Session, the patronage of the Secretary 
of the Treasury would not be increased 
by one schoolmaster. The appointments 
would be given, as at present in the 
Chureh and denominational schools, to the 
local committees of management. There 
would be some increase of patronage cer- 
tainly, for from eighty to 120 sub-Inspee- 
tors would have to be appointed ; but that 
would be no very formidable amount of 
patronage, although it might enable my 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
todo that which would be grateful to a 
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number of very honourable and hardwork- 
ing men, and, at the same time, useful to 
the country. I allude to the school- 
masters who have been many years in that 
occupation, There is no work more hard 
than that of a schoolmaster ; none more 
important, none which carries with it com- 
paratively so little honour and advantage ; 
and, seeing that schoolmasters who have 
been employed twelve or fifteen years in 
that laborious occupation can hardly be- 
take themselves to any other profession, I 
should be glad to see some of them em- 
ployed as sub-Inspectors of schools. I 
believe they would be found the fittest and 
most intelligent men you could select to 
travel through the country reorganising 
bad schools, and pointing out where the 
schools are altogether inefficient. 

There is one point which I have not yet 
mentioned, but with respect to which a 
notice has been given by another hon. 
Member, and upon which | will now say a 
very few words. It relates to that large 
class of our juvenile population who are 
neither at school nor at work, but who are 
wandering about destitute in our streets. 
Much, I think, might be done for that 
class by extending the grants and rules of 
the Committee of Privy Council. When 
I look at the large sums included in the 
Estimates under various heads, I am sorry 
to see so small a portion under the head 
of ‘‘ Industrial Schools.”” The Commit- 
tee of Privy Council have been quite 
right, as long as they were endeavour- 
ing, by educating a portion of the coun- 
try, to furnish a model of what educa- 
tion should be, to be very strict in their 
inquiries with respect to the qualifications 
of schoolmasters, and to require schools to 
be organised and conducted according to 
certain rules and conditions. But, when 
you come to the case of an industrial 
school, there is many a practical man who 
would not stand an examination—whom 
not a few of the questions which the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council have circulated 
would throw on his back as it were; but 
who, nevertheless, if placed at the head of 
an industrial school, would be intelligent 
and kind, would watch carefully over the 
welfare and morals of the young persons 
entrusted to his charge, and would give 
them an elementary notion of religion, 
that would be found of great benefit to 
the community, though it might not satisfy 
the requirements of the Committee of 
Privy Council. If we were to go much 
further on this subject we should imme- 
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diately come into contact with the depart- 
ment of the Poor Law, and be confronted 
with the question whether or not we should 
provide these outeast children with food 
and clothing as well as education. I re- 
member seeing a poor wretched boy in 
Newgate who said that he had paid 2d. 
a night for his lodging. The magistrate 
asked him how he got the 2d.? He 
replied, ‘I get it by holding gentlemen’s 
horses and other odd jobs.”’ ‘‘ But,” per- 
sisted the magistrate, ‘‘ suppose you can- 
not get it that way, what then?" ‘* Well,”’ 
answered the boy, ‘*I get it anyhow.” 
We know very well what that ‘‘ anyhow” 
means; but, if you take that child and 
keep him in school all day, when he goes 
at night to find a shelter he will not have 
2d. to pay for it, and you must either be 
most harsh and severe to him or incur the 
danger of extending the poor relief to 
classes who are not properly entitled to it. 
I am quite ready to entertain the question, 
but I will not venture, with the doubts I 
have about it, to submit any formal pro- 
position to the House. I think it would 
be as I have just stated exceedingly use- 
ful to make more liberal grarits to indus- 
trial schools, and to enlarge the rules of 
the Committee of Privy Council; but 
beyond that—beyond what has already 
been done with regard to reformatory 
schools, and what may still be done in the 
same direction—I cannot say I have any 
plan to submit to the House. Now, Sir, 
I have gone through these various Reso- 
lutions, and I must say that an attempt, 
even made independently of the Govern- 
ment, to extend the education of the people 
of England by means of the State, is not 
one deserving of very great blame and re- 
prehension. The Resolutions may be ill 
adapted to their end, or many of them 
may be premature. I will say at once 
that, as I should not wish the latter of 
these Resolutions to cause great opposition 
and contention in this House, and perhaps 
be rejected when they might meet with a 
happier fate on another occasion, I shall 
not ask the Committee to go beyond the 
first five. I propose to ask the consent of 
the Committee—amending the second Re- 
solution in the way I have stated—to the 
first five Resolutions, which sanction the 
principle, in the first place, of extending, 
consolidating, and revising the Minutes of 
the Committee of Privy Council, and which, 
next, sanction the appointment of sub-In- 
spectors to ascertain what is the real state 
of the education of the country. Valuable 
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as that Report was of the Educational 
Commissioners, and valuable as were the 
Reports and observations of Mr. Horace 
Mann, it is impossible in that manner and 
by that machinery to get at the real worth 
of many of the schools set down in the 
lists. Many of both schools.and scholars 
are merely nominal. We may find upon 
further inquiry that they are better than 
I am supposing. We may find, on the 
other hand, that they do not deserve to be 
maintained. But it would be of great 
importance to ascertain the facts. They 
might then form the groundwork for any 
measure that might hereafter be proposed. 
And now, Sir, let me say that, notwith. 
standing all the objections that are made, 
an endeavour to extend education ought 
to obtain the attention and support of this 
House. It is said that my proposal is a 
despotic one. I regard it as one tending 
to extend the freedom of England. It has 
been said, in delightful poetry, of a village 
churchyard— 
‘* Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unrol,” 


Sir, it should be our object that that im- 
pediment should be removed, and that 
knowledge should unrol her ample store 
to the young of this country, however 


humble their condition. It is thus that 
those who are born in the most humble 
station may, by their distinction, first in 
their village school, afterwards in some 
greater sphere, and afterwards in some 
higher position of life, rise to those prizes, 
those honours, and those employments 
which in a free country ought to be the 
gift and the due of genius and of honesty. 
I cannot conceive that we ought to shut 
out those prizes and those honours from 
any class of the community ; but yet, as 
we have been told, we do effectually ex- 
clude them so long as we deprive them of 
all the means by which they might rise 
from their obscurity. But, Sir, there are 
higher concerns than these. It is, as I 
believe, the duty of a Christian State to 
promote the cause of religion and morality; 
and, if we were to do so, I cannot believe 
that we should be in that position which I 
described to the Committee in the former 
part of my speech, when we should use 
everything for terror—when we should 
exhibit nothing but our means of punish- 
ment, and should not open to the people of 
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this land the sacred volume, and bid them 


be industrious and virtuous here and hope 
to be happy hereafter. I cannot believe 
that such attempts are apart or separate 
from the duty of the State; and if we 
have been told of late that such should 
not be our object, but that we should leave 
every man to promote education as he may, 
I recollect that, in the same voice and in 
the same tone, I heard in other years 
what I thought a much sounder lesson. 
It is a lesson expressed so much better 
than anything which I could address to the 
Committee that I beg leave to quote what 
was said on the 28th of February, 1843, 
and was addressed to the House of Com- 
mons by one not only holding a high office, 
not only holding an office which connected 
him with the internal state of the country, 
but eminent by his power, by his abilities, 
by his information, and by his capacity for 
directing and ruling the State. He said— 


“ All the material Powers in this nation have 
been developed and improved in the most remark- 
able manner; the entire people, individually and 
collectively, appear to have been engrossed with 
this grand object ; and the moral condition of the 
multitude has, as it seems to me, been most la- 
mentably neglected. It is with peculiar grief and 
mortification that I say this; but I cannot bear 
in mind that, while all the other Governments of 
Europe, warned by the melancholy events which 
darkened the latter years of the last century, 
warned by those sad lessons, directed their earn- 
est, their unceasing attention to the moral train- 
ing and religious education of their people, Eng- 
land alone—Protestant, Christian England—neg- 
lected this all-important duty of giving her people 
that training, that education which so intimately 
concerns not only their temporal, but their eter- 
nal welfare. It may safely be asserted that this 
most important subject has been neglected in this 
country to a greater degree than in any other 
civilised nation. I must say that I think recent 
events in the manufacturing districts are pregnant 
with solemn warning. I quite agree with my 
noble Friend (Lord Ashley) in what he has stated 
to the House on this topic. The law, it is true, 
has been triumphant ; everything like violence has 
been subdued ; and, in justice to the people of this 
country, I must add that, though their sufferings, 
their privations, their disappointments have been 
great, yet, even in those cases where there has 
been a breach of the law committed, that breach 
has not been accompanied by acts of cruelty or of 
remarkable outrage. The police and the soldiers 
have done their duty; the time is arrived when 
moral and religious instructors must go forth to 
reclaim the people from the errors of their ways. 
The harvest is abundant, but the labourers are 
few ; it is time that the good work should be 
begun in earnest; it is time that a better seed— 
the seed of sound morality and Christian truth— 
should be sown in the hearts of the people; and 
it must be the care of the nation—of the Govern- 
ment, with the view to the future peace, the fu- 
ture destinies of this country—to take this most 
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serious subject into their anxious consideration. 
I can truly say that I have directed my thoughts 
to this question more anxiously than to any other. 
I know well the difficulties of it; and if I can but 
induce the House in the temper which at this mo- 
ment pervades it, on this one subject, to lay aside 
all party feelings, all religious differences, to endea- 
vour to find out some neutral ground on which we 
can build something approaching to a system of na- 
tional education, with a due regard tothe just wishes 
of the Established Church on the one hand, and a 
studious attention to the honest scruples of the 
Dissenters on the other, in my judgment we shall 
be conferring a greater benefit on the people whom 
we represent than by any course of policy which 
can be adopted; and, for myself, I will say that all 
party, all personal considerations will I gladly lay 
aside could I but hope that I might be made the 
humble instrument of proposing to the House 
anything approaching to a scheme which should 
lead to the happy consummation I desire with 
the sanction of the Legislature.” [3 Hansard, 
Ixvii. 7.] 

Sir, those are eloquent words. They were 
pronounced by my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), but 
at a time when he had not become a dis- 
ciple of the voluntary system—before he 
had read those two pamphlets which seem 
to have obliterated all the knowledge and 
information which he had previously re- 
ceived. With a mind which had long been 
pondering on this subject—with a mind 
filled with accounts and reports from every 
part of the kingdom—he had come to a 
wise decision; but now appear two pam- 
phlets, and they sweep away every trace of 
his previous knowledge and reflection. But 
let me not attempt to add any words to 
those which I have read. I do not feel 
disposed to apologise for having brought 
forward this great subject. I have had at 
heart the welfare of this country, and I 
do trust that the cause of education will 
prosper, whether by these Resolutions or 
by any others that may be proposed. 

Sm GEORGE GREY: | am quite sure, 
Sir, that I express only the unanimous 
opinion of the Committee, when I say that 
there is no one who could be induced to 
impute the slightest degree of blame to 
my noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) for 
having devoted the great talents which he 
possesses, and the large influence which he 
so deservedly enjoys both in this House and 
in the country, to an attempt to extend the 
blessings of popular education to every class 
of the community. Whatever opinions may 
be entertained with regard to the details of 
the Resolutions which he has proposed, 
the country will appreciate the motives 
which induced him to bring them forward, 
/and will respect his determined resolution 
| to labour in that cause for the good of his 
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country and of his fellow-subjects, unde- 
terred and undaunted by the former failures 
alike of Governments with which he has 
himself been connected and of others. I 
must say, Sir, though I feel that every 
discussion of a plan of general education 
reveals more distinctly than before the 
difficulties of the question, I am far from 
thinking that barren as these discussions 
may be of any actual product in the 
shape of legislation, they are altogether 
devoid of benefit. I believe that the atten- 
tion of the country being called to the 
subject is of itself an advantage; and 
it is also of great importance, if it only 
recalls to our attention our individual 
responsibility, not only as members of the 
Legislature but as members of society, and 
induces us to use all the means in our 
power to effect the great object which my 
noble Friend, in common with other Mem- 
bers of this Honse, has in view. There is 
no one in this country scarcely who con- 
tends that education is not a blessing and 
a benefit, and who does not desire to see 
it extended; and the only difference of 
opinion which exists is, as to the best 
means of effecting that object. When 
hon. Gentlemen say, that nothing is requi- 
site but a resolute course of conduct to 
overcome the difficulties which embarrass 
this question, I must say that my expe- 
rience leads me to a different conclusion. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mid- 
hurst (Mr. Warren) in a first speech, 
which I listened to with great pleasure 
last night, said, that he did not see 
why that which had been accomplished 
alike in despotic countries and in free 
States could not be accomplished here. I 
must say, that I think those who hold this 
opinion, overlook the fact that we in this 
country, in accordance with the feelings of 
the great mass of the population, refuse to 
adopt the means which have been adopted 
in those despotic States and free States. 
In despotic States religion is not excluded 
from the schools, but one religion only— 
that of the State—is taught; and in the 
free States referred to the difficulty is got 
rid of by excluding religion from the schools 
altogether. I do not believe that we are 
prepared to adopt either of these means of 
facilitating the establishment of a general 
system of education, and therefore the in- 
ference which is sought to be drawn is not 
a fair one. I should be sorry, indeed, to 
throw any impediment in the way of those 
who are anxious for the universal diffu- 


sion of education throughout the king- | 
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dom, and it is to be desired above all things 
that the differences of opinion on this sub. 
ject existing between different religious 
denominations, which is the real difficulty, 
could be overcome, and that they should 
meet and agree upon some general system, 
which might effect the object which all 
of them have in view ; but experience hag 
shown that they are not prepared to do 
this. The statement which has been 
made by my noble Friend as to the 
course which he means to adopt, very 
much narrows the ground of difference 
among hon. Members of this House with 
regard to these Resolutions. Upon those 
Resolutions, in reference to which the 
greatest difference of opinion exists, he 
does not intend, as I understand him, to 
ask the House to give an opinion ; he pro- 
poses merely to ask the House to go into 
Committee upon the first five, by which is 
affirmed the expediency of extending, revis- 
ing, and consolidating the Minutes of the 
Committee of Privy Council of Education, 
and of appointing Inspectors to report on 
the state of education throughout the coun- 
try. That being the case, it will be un- 
necessary for me to trouble the Committee 
at so great a length as I should otherwise 
have done; but, besides stating the course 
which the Government intend to take with 
regard to these Resolutions, I shall feel 
it my duty to state what they would have 
done had the noble Lord gone on with the 
whole of these Resolutions, and also what 
they proposed to do with reference to the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) that 
the Chairman do now leave the chair, 
which means that we should abstain from 
discussing the Resolutions at all. With 
regard to this Motion, let me say that we 
are not now discussing these Resolutions 
in a Committee of the whole House owing 
to any rule which requires them to be so 
discussed. When my noble Friend pro- 
posed these Resolutions, it was perfectly 
competent for him to have submitted them 
to the House, but it was suggested, I be- 
lieve by Mr. Speaker, that it would be 
more convenient to discuss them in Com- 
mittee, when there would be greater free- 
dom for any hon. Member to speak more 
than once if it were necessary. It would 
be unfair to my noble Friend to say 
that under these circumstances we would 
not consider these Resolutions, and that 
directly we had gone into Committee, 
under an arrangement intended to be 
for the general convenience of the House, 
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we should immediately get rid of that 
Committee and refuse to consider my 
noble Friend’s proposals at all. To the 
Motion, therefore, of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Henley) the Government can- 
not give their assent. Beyond this they 
are prepared to a certain extent to agree to 
the Resolutions of my noble Friend. With 
respect to the first Resolution the Govern- 
ment have no hesitation in giving their 
cordial assent. It has been objected that 
this Resolution would absolve the Govern- 
ment from the responsibility which pro- 
perly belongs to them now in the matter 
of education, that without any such Reso- 
lution they may revise, consolidate, and 
extend the Minutes of the Committee on 
Education, and that, therefore, it is unne- 
cessary for the House to interpose. On 
the contrary, it appears to me that the 
hands of the Government would be very 
much strengthened if this House were, 
with the experience it has had of the 
working of the Committee of Education, to 
resolve that they regarded it as expedient 
that this system should be extended, as it 
is indeed now being extended by the Com- 
mittee of Education. My right hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), 
whose speech I certainly heard with as 


much surprise as my noble Friend, does 
not object to the revision and consolidation 
of the Minutes of the Couneil on Edu- 
cation, but he objects to pledge the House 


of Commons to their extension, Whether 
he objects to their extension itself, or 
whether he merely objects to this House 
sanctioning their extension by a direct 
vote, I must confess I could net gather. 
I hope the last; for certainly no man in 
this House has done more, whether in or 
out of office, to effect that object. I should 
think he would be the last to sanction the 
construction which I know has been placed 
upon his speech of last night—that he was 
favourable to the views of those who object 
as much to the expenditure of one shilling 
of publie money for the promotion of eduea- 
tion, as they do to any of the Resolutions 
proposed by my noble Friend. I heard 
the speech of my right hon. Friend cheered 
by the advocates of the voluntary system, 
and certainly my right hon. Friend's speech 
was entitled to their approbation. He ap- 
peared to adopt the voluntary principles of 
Mr. Baines, and to approve the voluntary 
System, unsupported by any Parliamentary 
Brant, as advocated by that Gentleman 
and many hon. Members of this House, 
who hold the doctrine that any State inter- 
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ference and any Parliamentary grant for 
educational purposes are unnecessary, and 
that they only impede the spread of eda- 
eation and retard the efforts of its best 
friends. If that be not the case, I hope 
we shall hear from my right hon. Friend 
before this debate closes that he did not 
mean to maintain that voluntary efforts 
were not to be aided and assisted by Par- 
liamentary grants, that he only meant to 
pay a just tribute to the results of those 
voluntary efforts, which, as no one can 
deny, have produced such beneficial re- 
sults; and that he does not lose sight of 
the fact that those voluntary efforts have 
been developed and supported by Parlia- 
mentary aid. If this be his meaning, I 
am afraid that the cheers with which his 
speech was greeted last night would not 
have been quite so hearty had it been more 
clearly expressed. My right hon. Friend 
read statistics furnished by Mr. Baines and 
Mr. Unwin, showing that the people of 
this country, in his and in their opinion, 
are an educated people. I cannot go so 
far as to agree with him in that statement ; 
but I do cordially agree with him that, 
within the last twenty or thirty years edu- 
cation has made enormous progress in this 
country, and what we have to inquire is, 
how that progress can be maintained, and 
in what manner we can best promote, 
assist, and guide voluntary exertions. My 
noble Friend told us that £2,000,000 had 
been expended since the commencement of 
these grants, and in moving the Education 
Estimates last year I stated that between 
1833 and 1854, 4,514 schools have been 
erected, enlarged, or improved by the aid 
of the Parliamentary grant; that 700,000 
scholars had been provided with additional 
or improved school accommodation; and 
that a number of schools, approaching to 
one-third of the total number of public 
schools returned by the Registrar General 
in the census of 1851, had been erected or 
improved by the aid of this grant in the 
course of twenty-one years. The grant 
in 1839 was £30,000, and in 1856 it was 
£450,000. These grants have gone on 
progressively increasing, and I believe that 
a majority of this House would willingly 
vote sums still larger if it could be shown 
that they were necessary. My right hon, 
Friend (Sir J. Graham), when he was 
Secretary of State in 1842, in defending 
the Education Vote in Committee of Sup- 
ply, declared the intention of Sir Robert 
Peel’s Government not only to adhere to 
the system of education based on the Mi- 
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nutes of the Committee of Privy Council, 
but to do their utmost to extend it. He 
also expressed their intention to apply to 
the purposes of national education every 
fund which in equity and law might be 
made applicable to that sacred use, and 
concluded with these words :— 

“If we should find it difficult to carry these 
views with reference to education into effect, it is 
our intention to trust to the liberality of Parlia- 
ment for an additional grant.” 


On that occasion the sum that was voted 
was £40,000, and in the last year in 
which the Estimates were prepared by 
that Government the education grant, 
under the auspices of my right hon. 
Friend, the Vote for education amounted 
to £100,000. I must say that I think 
it will be satisfactory to those who 
were parties to these grants, and who 
had at first the greatest difficulties to 
encounter in obtaining the smallest sums 
of money to be placed at the disposal of 
the Committee of Council of Education, to 
find Parliament ready to express the opin- 
ion that the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council should be extended. I do not say 
that it is necessary that this Resolution 
should be agreed to in order that those 
Minutes should be extended, because, 


practically, they are extended every year ; 
but I think that by agreeing to it we shall 
affirm and sanction what is in consonance 


with general opinion. I will state the 
instances in which extensions have been 
made in the present year, and I am the 
more anxious to do so because I do not 
think that hon. Gentlemen have well ana- 
lysed the estimate which is before Parlia- 
ment for educational purposes. Now, as 
regards the capitation grant, the Com- 
mittee of Council has proposed an exten- 
sion from £12,000 to £40,000. . Then 
again, with regard to industrial schools 
what is the case? Why, this year there 
is a sum of £10,000 for industrial schools 
against nil in that of last year. The 
Minutes with regard to the application of 
these sums will be laid before Parlia- 
ment. As regards the first Resolution, 
therefore, the Government are prepared to 
give to it a cordial support, I wish that I 
could say as much with regard to the re- 
maining ones; but, looking at these Re- 
solutions as a whole, and with every desire 
that the object for which they are intend- 
ed should be accomplished, the Govern- 
ment do not think it right to assume to 
themselves, by affirming these Resolutions, 
the responsibility of laying before Parlia- 
Sir George Grey 
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ment measures founded upon them ; for, 
although we may agree with the general 
spirit of most of them, great difficulty 
would arise in embodying their principle in 
a practical measure which would fairly carry 
out that principle. The second Resolution 
asserts that it is expedient to add to the 
present inspectors of Church of England 
schools eighty sub-Inspectors, and to divide 
England and Wales into eighty divisions for 
the purposes of education. Now, I won’t say 
anything as regards the numbers, because 
I think that the objections which have been 
urged against the numbers being fixed by 
this House are conclusive, and I believe 
my noble Friend acquiesces in the pro- 
priety of omitting any specific number, 
but the point for consideration is to whe- 
ther or no it is desirable for the House 
to pledge itself to the appointment of 
a large number of sub-Inspectors, to 
be distributed throughout the country for 
the purpose of obtaining information on the 
subject of education. Now, Sir, I think 
that it is most desirable that we should 
possess accurate information with regard 
to the available means of education through- 
out the country, but at the same time it 
is a very difficult and delicate operation 
to obtain it. Let us consider by what 
means that information is to be procured, 
If we are satisfied with sub-Inspectors 
being appointed with powers which the 
Committee of Council can already bestow, 
I think the appointment of those gentle- 
men might be safely left to the Committee 
of Council, the additional expense to be 
placed on the estimates to be laid before 
Parliament ; but then arises the question, 
what power are these gentlemen to possess? 
Some years ago lamentable statements 
were made as to the state of education in 
Wales, and three gentlemen were appointed 
by the Committee of Council to proceed to 
Wales and investigate the available means 
of education in the Principalities. Able 
Reports were received from those gentle- 
men and laid before Parliament, but those 
gentlemen had no means of enforcing in- 
formation by any compulsory process and 
these Reports may therefore have been less 
complete than they would otherwise have 
been. If it be intended that a real edu- 
cational census should be taken, and 
that the number of existing schools with 
the characters and qualifications of the 
teachers in them should be ascertained, 
I believe that nothing less than an Act 
of Parliament enabling the Inspectors to 
compel information would be sufficient 
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to accomplish that object. I therefore 
think that it would not be prudent for the 
Committee to agree to this Resolution 
without possessing more distinct informa- 
tion as to what is to be done by these 
sub-Inspectors. If they are only to pos- 
sess ordinary powers, the Resolution is, 
I think, unnecessary ; and if it be intended 
that they shall present a full and accurate 
educational census, then I think the proper 
course to adopt would be to bring in a Bill 
bestowing upon them the necessary powers. 
With regard to this Resolution, therefore, 
although I concur in the propriety of ob- 
taining full information upon the subject, 
I think that it would be unwise for the 
Committee to pledge itself, by consent- 
ing to adopt this Resolution, to the ap- 
pointment of a large staff of sub-Inspectors, 
and upon this Resolution the Government 
would be prepared to support the Motion 
of the previous question should it be moved. 
As to the division of the country into 
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cation was monstrous. I must say that, if it 
be legitimate to divert a trust of this kind, 
which has become useless or injurious in 
its application, and to apply the money to 
establish or support hospitals or dispensa- 
ries to relieve the bodily wants and in- 
firmities of the people, I cannot conceive 
how it can be a monstrous application of 
the funds to devote them to the purposes of 
the mental cultivation and the intellectual 
development of the population by affording 
the means of sound education, which would 
teach them their duties to God and man 
and make them useful members of society. 
I hope that was a doctrine which the 
Committee would not be disposed to sanc- 
tion. I will only say with regard to the 
Coventry scheme that it can have no 
valid effect until sanctioned by Parliament, 
though it has been proposed by the Cha- 
rity Commissioners, and I wish they had 
a larger power of dealing with cases of 


school districts, the noble Lord has, I| this kind, because I think that in their 
think, satisfactorily answered the objec- | hands the power might be safely and wisely 
tions made to that proposal, and certainly, | exercised. I think however what has been 
if the object of this division be to acquire | stated by the right hon. Member for Car- 
information, I see no necessity for adher- | lisle with respect to this Resolution is just, 
ing to the existing parochial divisions. I and that we ought not to pledge ourselves 
come now to the Resolution of the noble | to a Resolution of this kind until we see the 


Lord which proposes to extend the powers | Bill, which would give effect to the plan. I 
of the Commissioners of Charitable Trusts, | now come to the proposition with respect to 


That Resolution asserts :-— rating, though under present circumstances 


“That, for the purpose of extending such | I need say — few words on the subject, 
means, it is expedient that the powers at present | but I am anxious to state what the views 
possessed by the Commissioners of Charitable | of the Government are in reference to it. 


Trusts be enlarged, and that funds now useless or, The seventh Resolution of the noble Lord 
injurious to the community be applied to the edu- | Jeelared.— 

cation of the middle and poorer classes of the | : 
community.” “That it is expedient, that in any school district 
I at “ . re | where the means of education, arising from en- 
n the general principle contained in this | dowment, subscription, grants, and school pence, 
Resolution the Government entirely concur, | shall be found deficient, and shall be declared to be 
and indeed, I cannot conceive that any | 80 by the Committee of Privy Council for Educa- 


man will contend that funds now useless | tio”, the ratepayers should have the power of tax- 
pony eer to th it hould | ing themselves for the erection and maintenance of 
yurious 0 e communi y shou | a school or schools.” 


not be applied to a beneficial object. | 
The only difficulty, I apprehend, arises This question of rating, for the purpose 
with respect to the question—who are of education, is one that has been very 
to determine what is useless or injurious ? | largely discussed on previous occasions. 
I must confess that I am rather surprised , It was first proposed in a private Bill—the 
by an objection taken by the right hon. | Manchester and Salford Education Bill— 
Member for Oxfordshire to the principle which Bill was opposed not so much on its 
of the Resolution. He said that the | merits as because it was deemed inexpedient 
Charity Commissioners, in their scheme, | that Parliament should, in a private Bill, 
in the case of Coventry having proposed | sanction such a principle ; and it was sug- 
that certain doles given in money, according gested that a general Bill should be intro- 
to the original trust, to the freemen of duced, empowering persons to rate them- 
Coventry, should be applied to hospitals and selves for the purpose of education. The 
infirmaries, that was quite a legitimate dis- | Bill was referred to a Committee, before 
posal of the fund, but that the proposition | which important and valuable evidence was 
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given, and that evidence satisfied me not 
only that the unaided voluntary efforts of 
those meritorious persons who had devoted 
themselves so much to the promotion of 
education were unable to meet the wants 
of large cities, but even that the existing 
scheme of voluntary efforts, aided by grants 
from Parliament, had also failed to obtain 
the desired object. I was‘ therefore con- 
firmed by that evidence in the opinion that 
a voluntary power should be given to re- 
cognised bodies—representative bodies—to 
rate themselves for the purpose of extending 
the means of education in those districts 
where the means of instruction were ma- 
nifestly insufficient, and in the course of 
the present Session a Bill has been laid on 
the table of the other House which pro- 
poses to empower, subject to certain restric- 
tions, town councils and ratepayers in pa- 
rishes, where a certain proportion of the 
ratepayers choose to exercise the power, 
to rate themselves for the purpose of edu- 
eation, That Bill expresses the opinion of 


the Government as to what they think 
may be properly attempted in this direction. 
I am aware of the difficulty which surrounds 
this question, and in expressing an opinion 
favourable to this principle, I eannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that it does lead in the 


direction, at all events, of a secular system 
of education. This was a subject to which 
the Committee on the Manchester and 
Salford Education Bill directed their atten- 
tion. They had before them persons of 
great influence, the advocates of secular 
education, and of secular combined with 
religious education, who, though equally 
advocating the system of rating, differed as 
to the mode in which the rates should be 
applied, yet so closely that I hoped that 
they might have arrived at some com- 
mon ground of agreement. The advocates 
of secular combined with religious in- 
struction desired to make the religious 
instruction so general as to embrace all 
those who agreed on the common prin- 
ciple of Christianity, and also to adopt the 
provision which my noble Friend has in- 
corporated in his Resolutions, allowing the 
parents or guardians of children to with- 
draw them from any religious teaching. 
There you had the germ of secular educa- 
tion. When the question came before the 
House the difference of opinion widened, and 
that Bill was lost. I said that the provision 
I have just adverted to involved the germ of 
secular education, because, if you say that 
all schools should afford religious instrue- 
tion, but at the same time declare that any 
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child may be withdrawn from that religious 
instruction, the edueation given, so far ag 
every such ehild is concerned, is secular, 
But I am quite prepared to encounter that 
danger, beeause I think that the education 
given in these schools would be in itself of 
great benefit. The Government, there. 
fore, have proposed a Bill which will give 
this voluntary power of rating. The 
question, I am willing to confess, is one 
attended with much difficulty, but the 
Government are disposed to think that 
the giving a voluntary power of rating is 
the only means by which an efficient 

vision could be made for education in those 
districts in which the existing means 
are deficient. With respect to compulsory 
rating for the purpose of education, whe- 
ther proposed to be established according 
to the plan of the noble Lord, or any other 
scheme, I entertain a different opinion, 
I think it is liable to great objection, and 
that as proposed in these Resolutions it 
would be practically useless. The noble 
Lord first proposes to give power to the 
ratepayers in any district or parish in 
which education is declared to be defi- 
cient, to rate themselves. Bui if a parish 
or district were, as he said, steeped in 
ignorance and immorality, and the rate- 
payers refused to take any step to lessen 
that ignorance and immorality, the nobie 
Lord then proposes to give to the quarter 
sessions power to impose on the parish or 
district a school rate. Now, what is to be the 
effect of that imposition? It is said truly 
that the character of a school dependa on 
the schoolmaster; and I must also say that 
I despair of any good system of education 
being adopted in any district, unless car- 
ried out by persons really convineed of the 
impertance of the matter, and anxious to 
benefit the population by applying the best 
means to provide sound and useful educa- 
tion. But how could it be expected that 
the rate payers acting only under com- 
pulsion would effect this object? With 
regard to religious instruction, while I 
deeply regret that differences wpon that 
point should impede the exertions of all 
who endeavour to promote a general sys- 
tem of education, I cannot overlook the 
fact that those differences have their ad- 
vantages as well as their disadvantages. 
Unanimity upon the subject of religion 
very seldom exists in large mixed com- 
munities without comparative indifference ; 
and the rivalry between contending seets 
has, I think, contributed in a great de- 
gree to the establishment of many of 
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the schools which have of late years 
sprung up in this country. If we adopt 
the noble Lord’s proposition to establish 
schools by means of rates, his plan with 
regard to the instruction to be given in 
those schools is probably the best that 
could be devised, although no doubt great 
objections would be raised to it by the 
ratepayers of many districts. There would 
be much practical difficulty in enforeing 
any provisions such as those proposed by 
the noble Lord with respect to children 
in employment between the ages of nine 
and fifteen. The case of factory children 
is entirely distinct from that of children 
dispersed over a large district in domestic 
service and in agricultural employments. 
I think, however, that the compulsory 
principle might be extended to other than 
factory children, and I am glad to learn 
that a meeting recently took place in the 
North of England, of proprietors and others 
interested in collieries, at which proposals 
were made calculated to secure the edu- 
cation of children connected with the col- 
lieries. No one, I conceive, can object 
to the noble Lord’s last Resolution, and 
I think its principle might be extended 
with advantage to adult schools. To the 
first Resolutions, therefore, the Govern- 
ment give their hearty assent, and I have 
stated the course they would have taken 
with regard to the other Resolutions if 
the noble Lord had asked the Committee 
to express an opinion upon them, although, 
after the discussion which has taken place, 
I think he has acted very judiciously in not 
pressing them. Every one must appreciate 
the noble Lord’s exertions in the cause of 
education, and, whatever may be the fate 
of these Resolutions, I am persuaded that 
the discussions to which they have given 
rise will not be unproductive of useful fruit, 
but will tend to promote the object we are 
all desirous to accomplish—the extension 
of education in this country. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he wished to state 
the course he proposed to take in conse- 
quence of the intention of the noble Lord 
to withdraw all his Resolutions except 
those relating to instruction and partition. 
The Government, it was represented, were 
willing to support the first Resolution, and 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Adderley) intended 
to move an Amendment to it. Now, the 
first Resolution, standing by itself, and all 
its objectionable parts being taken away, 
was much less mischievous than the other 
Resolutions, and, therefore, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, he would with- 
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draw his Motion, that the Chairman do 
now leave the chair, until that Resolution 
had been disposed of. Immediately, how- 
ever, that had been disposed of, he should 
renew his Motion. He placed himself en- 
tirely in the hands of the Committee, but 
he thought that was the best course that 
could be adopted. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, there 
appeared to be no desire that the debate 
should be stopped. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he would . 
suggest that the first Resolution should be 
put at once. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not ob- 
ject to the withdrawal of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Motion, but he thought the 
better course would be to allow the debate 
to proceed for the present without with- 
drawing it. 

Mr. E. BALL said, he was glad that the 
noble Lord had withdrawn the most offen- 
sive of the Resolutions, but he yet thought 
he would have done better if he had with- 
drawn the whole of them. What use was 
there in retaining the first Resolution when 
the Educational Committee of the Privy 
Council were now acting upon its princi- 
ples? He must deny that the opponents 
of the noble Lord’s Resolutions were in- 
different to the cause of education ;. they 
merely differed from him as to the best 
means of advancing it. The noble Lord 
had referred to Mr. Edward Baines, but, 
if the noble Lord had known that Gentle- 
man better than he did, instead of calling 
him a hot-headed voluntary he would have 
spoken of him rather as a warm-hearted 
Christian. True, Mr. Baines in his pam- 
phlet did not speak of the noble Lord quite 
as kindly as he had been wont to do in 
former years, but then the noble Lord had 
not of late spoken quite as kindly as usual 
of the voluntaries. The noble Lord ought 
to have remembered that, whatever opinions 
the voluntaries now entertained, they had 
adopted those opinions in consequence of 
the principles inculcated by the noble Lord 
in his speeches upon the questions of 
church rates and of education. They were 
naturally surprised at the speech in which 
the noble Lord had introduced the Reso- 
lutions, because, if they were in error, 
they had fallen into error only in conse- 
quence of having followed the noble Lord. 
They felt that the noble Lord had given 
them the direct cut; therefore, he ought 
not to be surprised if they did not speak 
of him so kindly as they had used to do, 
or that they entertained towards him a 
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little cooler feeling than in former times. 
He was delighted to hear the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle last night. It was one of the 
best speeches he had ever heard in that 
House. It was one of those produc- 
tions with which, in his earliest days, the 
right hon. Baronet had used to treat the 
House. It was like the Phenix risen 
from its ashes again. He was glad also 
to hear the right hon. Baronet speak of 
_ those pamphlets from which he so largely 
quoted, for it so happened that he himself 
had got a speech prepared, founded chiefly 
on those pamphlets, written by two Dis- 
senters ; but the eye of the Speaker being 
turned to the right hon. Baronet, he (Mr. 
Ball) soon discovered that the right hon. 
Gentleman was even a greater plagiarist 
than he himself would have been, for the 
whole speech of the right hon. Baronet 
was built on those two pamphlets, and he 
(Mr. Ball) was completely left on a lee 
shore. He did not think the right hon. 
Baronet had gone so far as the noble 
Lord had charged him with having gone 
in preferring the voluntary to the com- 
pulsory principle. He understood the right 
hon. Baronet to say that he thought the 
two things would work best together. It 
was the object of all the friends of popular 
education to harmonise the two principles. 
The noble Lord and the right hon. Baro- 
net appeared to have changed sides ; for, 
while the noble Lord was once a voluntary, 
he was now the advocate of a compulsory 
system ; the right hon. Baronet, on the 
other hand, distrusting the compulsory 
plan which he once advocated, was now 
advancing towards a more liberal system. 
TKe noble Lord had to-night stated that 
he had arrived at the conclusion, that a 
secular education was better than no edu- 
cation at all. Recollecting, however, what 
the noble Lord had on other occasions 
stated, he certainly did not expect that 
he would have gone so far, for it was not 
very long since, at a meeting of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign School Society, the noble 
Lord advanced very different doctrines. 
He (Mr. Ball) very much doubted whether 
secular education merely was a good; 
whether a man without religion was either 
happier or better with a secular education 
than he was without it. Knowledge and 
learning were not a preventive of crime. 
It rather sharpened the intellect and in- 
creased the power for evil. He would 
not give education at all if it were not 
allied with religion. As carrying out his 
Mr, E. Ball 
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views he would give a case in illustration, 
In a reformatory for criminals, in a place 
just by (Smith Street), called ‘‘ A Place 
of Repentance,”’ out of 100 cases taken 
casually, it appeared that eighty-three 
attended school in youth ; and there were 
only seven who had received no education 
whatever, which, he thought, showed that 
education did not prevent crime. The noble 
Lord had said that the people received a 
better education in foreign countries than 
in England. [Lord Joun Russew: I did 
not say so.] The noble Lord had said that 
in Prussia, for example, the number of 
children educated was 1 in 6, while in 
England the number was 1 in 8; but in 
Prussia the education was secular, while in 
England it was religious. He would ask 
whether, with all the advantages ascribed 
to the system of compulsory and centra- 
lised education in the countries of the Con- 
tinent, so much had been done by those 
countries for the advancement of the hap- 
piness of mankind as had been done by 
England alone? Look at its Bible So- 
cieties, its Missionary Societies, and Tract 
Societies. The Religious Tract Society, 
for instance, had issued ne fewer than 
13,500,000 of tracts, books, and maga- 
zines for the year ending 31st of Mareh, 
1856. Look at facts such as these, 
and then say whether Prussia, Austria, 
or France had ever accomplished such 
things as those bodies had done. And 
why? Because England was the only 
country in which children received a 
religious education. He therefore ques- 
tioned whether, when the noble Lord said 
that he preferred a secular education to 
no education at all, he had not committed 
a second error. But his principal object 
in addressing the Committee was to show 
what the result would be if the whole of 
the Resolutions of the noble Lord were 
fully carried out. It was important to 
consider what would be their bearing on 
the agricultural districts of the country. 
He had obtained a return from his own 


farm, and supposing that the principles ad- 
vocated by the noble Lord were adopted, the 
results would be perfectly fearful. If they 
took children from their work to send them 
to school what would be the consequences 


to their parents? The following was the 
return he had obtained from his agent:— 
William Chapman, ten years a servant on 
his (Mr. Ball’s) farm; his own wages 13s. 
a week, besides a house; he had seven 
children who earned 9s. a week ; making 
together 22s. a week. Robert Arbor, fil- 
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teen years on the farm, wages 13s. a 
week, and a house; six children who 
earned 6s. a week, making together 19s. 
John Stevens, thirty years a servant on 
the farm, his own wages 14s. a week; he 
had brought up ten children, whose ave- 
rage earnings had been 12s. weekly, mak- 
ing together 26s. a week. Robert Cas- 
burn, twenty-two years a servant on the 
farm, wages 13s. a week, having tem chil- 
dren, who earned 10s. a week, making 
together 23s. a week. Thus it appeared 
that in these four families the fathers 
earned 53s. weekly, and the children 
37s. a week, so that the children earned 
something more than two-thirds of the 
amount of the earnings of their parents. 
Now, he would ask the Committee, if the 
fathers were to be deprived of the earn- 
ings of the children, how could they pro- 
vide bread for them? It was perfectly 
impossible. They must either increase the 
parent’s wages to the amount of the loss 
he thus sustained, or they must make it 
up to him from a rate. Then, again, 
those who were at all conversant with 
agriculture knew that if they deprived 
the farmer of the labour of children, 
agriculture could not be carried on. 
There was no machinery by which they 


could get the weeds in growing crops 


out of the land. It could only be done 
by the employment of children; and if 
that employment were stopped the land 
would be choked with weeds, the crops 
would much decrease, and a national ca- 
lamity would be the result. There was 
another view which might be taken of this 
matter. If children were to be kept at 
school till they were fifteen years old, how 
were they to obtain a knowledge of farm- 
ing or become skilful farm servants ? Some 
persons supposed that the pursuit of agri- 
culture was very simple, and that anybody 
might learn it. It was no such thing. 
Next to becoming a good sailor, nothing 
was more difficult than to become a good 
farmer’s man. But children never would 
be able to attain a knowledge of farming 
if they were kept at school until they were 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. The 
fathers would hate education, the children 
would adopt the principles of their parents, 
and more would be done to make education 
hateful in the agricultural districts than 
the Committee could imagine. That was 
the ground upon which he should have 
opposed the Resolutions if the noble Lord 
had persisted in them. He believed the 
machinery of the noble Lord was objec- 
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tionable. The Minister of Education would 
be something more than a German Sove- 
reign, for he would have all the officials 
of the Council of Education and all their 
dependents under him. There would be 
80,000 or 90,000 teachers and nearly 
4,000,000 of subjects under the noble 
Lord’s control ; for he presumed the noble 
Lord was to be the Minister of Education. 
In the pamphlet which had been honoured 
by the quotations of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Carlisle (Sir James 
Graham), and dishonoured by the remarks 
of the noble Lord (Lord John Russell), 
there was a passage so truly English, so 
truly noble, breathing such a spirit of libe- 
rality, that he should like to immortalise 
Mr. Baines by reading it to the Commit- 
tee. The passage was this— 

“ It behoves the people, then, well to consider, 
whether they are disposed to entrust the work of 
training the young to the Government—whether 
any necessity for so great a change has been 
shown—whether the vast educational agencies 
which have done so much within the last half 
century have come to a stand—whether freedom 
is so bad a system, and parental responsibility 
and religious zeal are such inadequate motives, 
as to compel us to surrender our dearest interests 
to official management—whether Government has 
evinced such wisdom, care, vigilance, and energy 
in the discharge of its other duties as to prove 
that it will be the best of educators—whether 
especially a work involving the duties and inte- 
rests of religion may be fitly handed over to Mi- 
nisters of State and the bench of quarter ses- 
sions—whether the principles of legal compulsion 
and governmental provision and control, once 
adopted, may not be extended to other matters of 
the utmost importance and delicacy, such as re- 
ligion, the press, industry, and family arrange- 
ments—whether changes like these, from volun- 
tary to official management, are conducive to the 
independent spirit, the self-relying energies, and 
the moral welfare of the nation, and whether the 
working classes of Engiand are so destitute of 
natural affection and common sense that they 
neither are now, nor can ever be expected to be, 
fit judges of the proper duration of their chil- 
dren’s education.” 


He was grateful to the Committee for its 
kindness. He was glad that the noble 
Lord had withdrawn two-thirds, and those 
the worst portions of his Resolutions, and 
he believed it would have given much more 
satisfaction to the Committee and to the 
country if the noble Lord had withdrawn 
the whole of them. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he trusted he might be allowed to address 
a few observations to the Committee, al- 
though the question had assumed a dif- 
ferent attitude from that which it presented 
at the commencement of the evening. He 
thought it only due te the Committee that 
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he should state shortly the reasons which 
had induced him to give notice of a Reso- 
lution, although he had no intention of 
moving it. Moreover, he thought that as 
the life of the noble Lord’s plan had been 
struck out by the withdrawal of so many 
of the Resolutions and the leaving only 
what might be termed the dead body, it 
was open to hon. Gentlemen to scramble 
for any advantage that was to be derived 
from the first Resolution. The first Reso- 
lution merely meant that the Committee 
was in favour of the extension of educa- 
tion, and unless some construction were 
put upon it, either by speeches or subse- 
quent Resolutions, it appeared to him to 
have little weight. If it had been follow- 
ed by the adoption of the noble Lord’s Re- 
solutions, it would have had quite a dif- 
ferent meaning, or if it had been adopted 
after a speech which laid down certain 
principles to be carried out at a convenient 
time, it would have given an implied sanc- 
tion to those principles. But, under ex- 
isting circumstances, it was important to 
found upon the Resolution such observa- 
tions as might occur with regard to the 
present system of education and the pre- 
sent wants of the country. After the lan- 
guage which had been held upon the hust- 
ings, upon the judicial bench, at public 
meetings, and on all possible occasions, 
in favour of the promotion of education, 
it would have had a most unfortunate effect 
if they had come there, upon the invita- 
tion of so distinguished a Member as the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), to consider 
the subject of education, and then separated 
without taking any Resolution at all into 
consideration. At the same time, how- 
ever deeply he might have felt the incon- 
venience of that course, he was prepared 
to have taken it rather than sanction the 
scheme of the noble Lord, which was in it- 
self objectionable and wholly inadequate to 
satisfy the real wants of the country. He 
was quite prepared to grant to the noble 
Lord and to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) 
that the present system was not adequate 
to the wants of the country; but he 
thought that, having adopted, upon a 
small scale, a system which had gradually 
and rapidly assumed very large propor- 
tions, they ought to proceed very slowly 
and tentatively in any Amendments, and 
that such Amendments should be directed 
to the weak parts, and not to the strong 
parts of that system. Those who had ob- 
served minutely the history of the educa- 
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tional measures of the country would have 
remarked that every improvement had in 
the outset reference to the wants of the 
lowest portion of the people; but that 
shortly after their adoption, when their 
value became apparent, those improve. 
ments had been taken advantage of b 

the classes above the lowest, to the exclu. 
sion of those for whose particular benefit 
they were intended. The earliest scheme 
was that of the Sunday schools, originated 
in the latter part of the last century by Mr, 
Raikes, who was struck by the misery of 
the poor children prowling about the streets 
in a state of deplorable ignorance and vice, 
and who established the Sunday school for 
the benefit of these unfortunate outcasts, 
Within a short time, however, the class 
above came to the Sunday schools, and the 
poorer class, induced by shame, of which 
they were extremely susceptible, and the 
real pressure of competition from the higher 
class of children, left the schools in the 
hands of the class above them. So also 
with regard to the national system. Mr. 
Lancaster and Dr. Bell had the interests of 
the lowest class of children in view, but the 
systems were gradually taken up by the 
higher class of children, no doubt very mueh 
to the benefit of the country, but not to 
the benefit of those for whom the systems 
were originally intended. Without statis- 
tics it was impossible to go fully into the 
question; but it might be said, that from the 
commencement of the system to a certain 
period a rapid advancement was made, but 
that after that period a less rapid progress 
was observable. The general conclusion 
he drew as to the causes of this check was, 
that a want had been met, but that there 
were other wants that had not been met. 
The main fault of the present system, as 
it appeared to him, was, that it proceeded 
upon the false principle of giving to the 
comparatively rich and denying to the poor. 
Thus the grants were not given in propor- 
tion to the amount of voluntary effort, but 
in proportion to the results of voluntary 
effort. In some cases, where immense 
efforts were made, little or no results could 
be obtained. Take the ease of the ragged 
schools. These schools were designed for 
a class whose education the State must 
specially wish to assist. But let the Com- 
mittee contrast the efforts necessary for 
the establishment of these schools, with 
those made by country gentlemen in esta- 
blishing schools for the children of their 
labourers and farmers. The latter easily 
built a school and filled it, and then they 
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went to the Privy Council and obtained 

nts. But look at the ragged schools. 
ie had received a Jetter written by a Mr. 
Thornton relative to a ragged school at 
Bristol, in which the writer said, he had 
applied to the Privy Council for a few 
galleries and desks, and had received in 
reply a letter asking for a copy of the trust- 
deed of the school. The Ragged School 
Society were but yearly tenants, and they 
had no trust property, so that although a 
few desks would have been most useful to 
them they could not get them, Many Gen- 
tlemen knew an energetic clergyman, Mr. 
Rogers, of St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, 
whose school had been spoken highly of by 
the Committee of Privy Council and by 
Mr. Horace Mann. The income of the 
incumbent was so small that it was absurd 
tosuppose he could grapple with the wants 
of education in his parish, But Mr. 
Rogers determined to make an effort, and 
appealed to his friends right and left for the 
money for building schools, The popula- 
tion of the district amounted to 9,500, the 
number of houses to 1,178, and the average 
rental was £12, By his exertions, he ob- 
tained a large sum, amounting, with the 
grant from the Privy Council, to between 
£8,000 and £9,000, with which he built 
schools for 1,400 children in his district. 
The Privy Council contributed £2,400, so 
that there would be no complaint against 
the Committee for want of liberality. 
Having built the schools, Mr. Rogers got 
900 scholars for his day schools, 400 for 
-his evening school, and 300, exclusive of 
the above, for his Sunday school, making 
1,600 scholars. The children in his own 
district were admitted free, but a large 
portion of these 1,600 children were not 
of his district, and were not of the lowest 
class, for whom the school was intended. 
Mr. Rogers, in a pamphlet which he had 
published, stated, that of 577 who had been 
at one time in the schools, there were then 
only 157, many of the parents having left 
the district, and that there were 700 chil- 
dren in the district who ought to go to 
school, who attended nowhere. Such a 
statement as that of Mr. Rogers was better 
calculated to prove the extent of the existing 
want of education than any bird’s-eye view 
of statistics. It showed that, after all the 
exertions of Mr. Rogers, the particular class 
of children for whom his sympathies were 
interested, were not provided with educa- 
tion, and were running about the streets 
and falling into mischief. Again, there 
was another remarkable feature in the 
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case. Almost all the telling statistics ad- 
duced to show the want of education in the 
country were brought from the Criminal 
Returns; yet the experience of those who 
had much to do with criminals showed that 
the large mass of them, however ignorant 
they might be, had nevertheless received 
some schooling or other. Now, how was 
this to be accounted for? By the imper- 
fection of our system, which placed the 
great mass of children beyond the reach of 
the superior education now provided by 
the Privy Council. Mr. Norris, an In- 
spector of Schools for the central coun- 
ties, writing in 1853, said, he should be 
speaking within bounds when he declared 
that out of every hundred children in his 
district, not more than six or seven were 
profiting by the improved apparatus pro- 
vided by the Privy Council. There was 9 
large number of schools and scholars, but 
then a very small part of them were deriy- 
ing benefit from the Privy Council grants. 
The conclusion arrived at by Mr. Norris 
was, that the present educational means of 
the country would be sufficient if the schools 
were relieved of the vagrant classes of 
children known as the ‘‘ City Arabs.’’ Now 
this was simply putting the difficulty out 
of sight. It was just in keeping with what 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) said the 
other night, that he did not propose to legis- 
late for these children, because they be- 
longed rather to the department of the 
Poor Law Board than to that of educa- 
tion. Friendless and helpless, these were 
the very children for whom the State was 
most imperatively bound to provide, and 
his spirit was moyed within him when 
there was talk of handing them over to 
the Poor Law Board or the Home Office. 
The former would ignore them on the plea 
that the Poor Law dealt with no other than 
vagrant children, and the latter would re- 
ject them because, not having violated the 
law, they could not be recognised as ob- 
jects of police regulation. What were they 
to do? The fact was, there was a fallacy 
at the root of our whole system, and it 
sprang from an erroneous interpretation of 
a single word—the word ‘‘edueation.”’ The 
object of education was not only to impart 
knowledge, but to form the character of 
a child, and to turn him out a useful and 
valuable member of society. It was no re- 
futation of this doctrine to say that of 
a hundred youthful offenders eighty-seven 
had been at schools of one sort or another. 
So they might, but they had not been edu- 
cated. It was not true that education was 
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powerless to prevent the growth of the 
criminal classes. The youths who attended 
reformatory schools were, in the majority of 
cases, reclaimed ; and surely, if they could 
be reformed by education, they might, by 
the same agency, have been originally pre- 
vented from falling into crime. What was 
needed for the children of the poor was not 
merely reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
that valuable moral, religious, and indus- 
trial training which give vigour and dignity 
to the character. Nor was a purely secular 
system of education at all suited to the 
circumstances of this country, for religious 
men—who were always of some denomina- 
tion—were at the head of all our educational 
institutions, and from such a system such 
men would be sure to keep aloof. With 
regard to capitation grants he approved 
their principle, but recommended that in 
towns where the population was necessarily 
more shifting and migratory than in rural 
districts, the grant should be given on an 
average rate of attendance, and without re- 
ference to 176 days. He wished, before 
sitting down, to call attention to some 
statements in a work of Miss Carpenter’s, 
showing from the experience of the United 
States, that the mere fact. of establish- 
ing free schools was not sufficient to with- 
draw the vagrant and truant children from 
the streets ; and that it would be necessary 
to go further in order to attain the object 
aimed at. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Oxfordshire 


(Mr. Henley) towards the close of his | 


able speech drew the attention of the 
Committee to the essential difference 
between education and instruction. The 
hon. Gentleman who preceded me made 
@ passing allusion to the same point ; but 
within one minute afterwards he used the 
word ‘education’ as a convertible term 
with skilled labour. [Sir 8. Norrucore : 
I did not mean to do so.] I have not 
the least doubt that neither the hon. 
Member, nor any other speaker who has 
addressed us, meant to doso. Yet, from 
the noble Lord who introduced this 
subject of debate, down to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, there is not one 
who has taken part in this discussion, who, 
from the beginning to the end of his 
speech, has not confounded the terms ‘‘in- 
struction”? and ‘‘ education.’”? The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), indeed, throughout 
the whole of his Resolutions, adopts the 
phrase ‘“ education ;’’ but with education 
itself not one of his whole series of 
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propositions really has anything to do, 
They have to do only with modes of 
instruction. Now I maintain that instruc. 
tion is as distinct from education as it js 
possible for any two things to be. You 
may be exceedingly well instructed and 
exceedingly ill educated ; and you may 
be extremely well educated and ex. 
tremely ill instructed. Instruction you 
may buy—instruction you may cause to 
be given by Acts of Parliament ; but 
you have never yet educated your people 
by its means. Let us take the two most 
recent cases of magnificent rogues— 
scoundrels on a great scale—take William 
Palmer and John Sadleir. Do you think 
that either of them wanted instruction? 
Or do you suppose that any amount of it 
will convert a dishonest man into a honest 
one? You say you are going to give 
your people instruction ; you are about 
to compel them to pay money for sending 
their offspring to schools, not of their own 
selection, and to masters, not of their own 
choosing, but of yours. Your teachers 
are, moreover, to insist on children of 
nine years old being required to know 
foreign languages, mathematics, and the 
notation of music. Any parent who 
understands what a child is, or what is 
his own duty, never will send his boy to 
the merciless care of such pedagogues. 
I know for myself, Sir, that I would 
rather die first than entrust a child of mine 
to them ; and I do believe that there are 
many parents in this country who are too 
sensible of their obligations to their off-, 
spring ever to submit to hand them over 
to the caprice of a set of doctrinaires 
and abstract theorists. And, pray, what 
do you propose to rear your youth for? 
Are you going to train them for statesmen? 
No. [Laughter.] The hon. Gentleman 
laughs at the notion, and so would I. 
But you are going to fit them to be— 
what ? Why, cotton-spinners and pin- 
makers, or, if you like, blacksmiths— 
mere day labourers. These are the men 
whom you are to teach foreign languages, 
mathematics, and the notation of music. 
Was there ever anything more absurd ? 
It really seems as if God had withdrawn 
common sense from this House. What is 
education? It is that which is imbibed 
from the moral atmosphere which a child 
breathes. It is the involuntary and un- 
‘conscious language of its parents and of 
all those by whom it is surrounded ; and 
not their set speeches and set lectures. It 
|i the words which the young hear fal 
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from their seniors when the speakers are 
of their guard ; and it is by these uncon- 
scious expressions that the child interprets 
the hearts of its parents. That is educa- 
tion; and it, I grant you, is the thing 
that you are darkly aiming at, because 
more than one hon. Gentleman has con- 
nected what you call education with a 
reformatory system. You can’t reclaim 
the uneducated—you can’t repair that 
which never existed. It is the Church 
alone, after their parents, which God 
ordained to educate the youth of a nation. 
You will say, ‘‘ Oh, but the parsons have 
neglected their duty.’’ But have your 
schoolmasters done any better? And 
what assurance can you place in the 
pedagogues of your own invention, when 
the work has failed in the hands of the 
priests of God’s selection? If I deny 
your right in this way to attempt the 
education of the people, I don’t deny 
your right to attempt the reformation of 
offenders. But the man who wants educa- 
tion wants that which you never can 
supply. Give him instruction, if you 
will; and thereby you will only make 
him ten times worse than before. When 
your people become offenders against the 
community, you have really only two ways 
of dealing with them,—namely, to send 
those who have offended the least out of 
the country, and those who have offended 
the most out of the world. 

Mr. MILES said, he was in hopes that 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Drummond) was going to draw a very 
intelligible distinction between education 
and instruction. The hon. Gentleman had, 
however, according to his apprehension, 
totally failed todo so. According to his 
(Mr. Miles’s) idea education must not only 
speak to the intellect—it must speak also 
to the soul. Instruction, on the other 
hand, spoke alone to the intellect, while 
all the moral and religious attributes that 
so ennobled man were overlooked. Now, 
as for the Resolutions of the noble Lord 
the Member for London, if they had seemed 
to tend in the least towards what was 
termed the secular system, not one of 
them should have his support; but be- 
lieving, as he did, that from the very 
bottom of his heart the noble Lord placed 
the consideration of the soul’s instruction 
above everything, the Resolutions should 
have his support. He was very sorry 
that the noble Lord had not taken the 
debate 7 the whole of them, because 
he would at once assert that the noble 
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Lord had offered the country a bold plan. 
No doubt there were in that plan certain 
details put prominently forward which 
were open to objection. However, those 
might have been so altered in Committee 
as would have rendered, in his opinion, the 
scheme worthy the grateful acceptance 
of Parliament. He must say that until 
he had entered the House he had not the 
slightest idea what was going to happen. 
His right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty (Sir C. Wood) had pre- 
sented a petition from Halifax in favour 
of the objects of the noble Lord. There 
was, however, a supplement to that peti- 
tion, which the right hon. Gentleman did 
not refer to, and which met the exact po- 
sition brought about by the withdrawal of 
the noble Lord’s Resolution for the impo- 
sition of a national rate, by suggesting in 
lieu thereof a voluntary one. While the 
speech of the noble Lord was going on, he 
heard that the Government had changed 
their minds upon this question, and had 
determined to oppose all the noble Lord’s 
Resolutions excepting the first five. The 
noble Lord then, taking the hint, with- 
drew all but the first five Resolutions. 
Now he believed that everybody would 
assent to the first Resolution. But the 
question for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee was, what description of educa- 
tion was to be generally given through- 
out the country? They already knew by 
the Inspectors’ Reports, and the Diocesan 
Inspectors’ Reports, what the kind of edu- 
cation was that was given in particular 
parts of the country. But it should be 
recollected that there were only between 
4,000 and 5,000 schools placed under Go- 
vernment inspection, whereas there were 
altogether about 40,000 schools existing 
in England. Was there not then, he 
asked, a want of some method of get- 
ting at the knowledge of the quantity 
and quality of education given in the 
country? He agreed perfectly with the 
noble Lord in the necessity of a full 
inquiry into that matter. And it was, 
therefore, necessary that some body of In- 
spectors should be appointed to make 
that inquiry, and to report the results to 
the House of Commons. The Committee 
of Council should not act immediately upon 
such Reports, but should refer them to 
the consideration of that House, in order 
that a proper Bill should be founded upon 
them. In respect to the Resolution as to 
the rating, if that had been a new plan he 
would have been inclined to go with the 
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noble Lord; but they had a paper upon 
their table which showed how the Minute 
of Privy Council passed in Augiist, 1853, 
was acted upon. By that Minute a power 
was given to parishes in which no schools 
existed of voluntarily rating themselves, 
half the expense necessary for building 
these schools being given by the Committee 
of Council on Education. Well, a Return 
of the schools thus established was pre- 
sented to that House. He saw parishes 
in which so great ignorance prevailed that 
many of them had taken advantage of the 
power of voluntarily rating themselves for 
the mere purpose of obtaining half the 
expense from the Committee of Council for 
the building of their schools. The Minute 
of Council bore date the 20th of August, 
1853. He found that upon the Ist of 
January following forty-seven parishes had 
voluntarily rated themselves. From Ja- 
nuary to December, 1855, there were 
ninety-four parishes that had rated them- 
selves. From January 1 to March, 1856, 
the number was twenty-three parishes, 
making altogether 164 parishes that had 
voluntarily rated themselves for school 
purposes under the Minute of the Privy 
Council. Within the latter part of 1854 


and the year 1855 there were in England 


and Wales 158 parishes in which new 
schools were erected; and of these no 
fewer than ninety-four were new schools 
in rural districts, built under the provisions 
of the Minute to which he had referred. 
While reviewing those schools, and the 
proceedings under the Minute, he thought 
there was every inducement held ont to 
the Government to interfere to supply the 
want of religious instruction which was 
so much felt; and when they found that 
with the additional inducements held out 
to parishes in respect to the building of 
schools, so many, comparatively speaking, 
had availed themselves of the voluntary 
system of rating, he thought there would 
be no difficulty in resorting to the com- 
pulsory system of assessment when ne- 
cessary. In 1852 and 1853 he was on 
two Committees; the one was to consi- 
der the Manchester and Salford Education 
Scheme, and the other was a Committee to 
consider the question of criminal and desti- 
tuté children. He very freely confessed 
that he had entered upon the duties of the 
first Committee with feelings in favour of 
the voluntary system; but from the evi- 
dence which had been brought before them 
he was induced to change his opinion alto- 
gether, for ho felt satisfied that such a sys- 
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tem was inapplicable to the satisfactory 6dt. 
cation of the people. Now he would ask 
what had the Voluntary Association done 
for education in this country? The results 
might be guessed from the following facts, 
namely, that the finds of that Association 
in 1845 aniotitited to no less than £25,000 
in the yeat. But in 1851, they had suk 
down to £1,450 a year. The noble Lord 
(Lord J. Russell) now seemed willing to 
abandon the rating principle. Was, then, 
the House of Commons prepared to vote 
larger sums annually to the Privy Couneil 
of Education? Looking over the different 
Reports of the Inspectors, it would be 
found that they were greatly divided in 
opinion as to the question from what 
fund the money should come for the pur- 
poses of education— whether from the 
national fund, or from rates imposed on 
the particular parishes. It might be said 
that there would be a tendency -by com- 
pulsory rating to a system of secular edu- 
cation. The Bible, however, stood forward 
prominently in the noble Lord’s Resola- 
tions. A feeling had gone abroad that the 
system of voluntaryism was to be abolish- 
ed, and the whole of the powers hitherto 
invested in different bodies were to be 
deposited in the hands of the Committee 
of Conncil for Education. Now, the first 
Resolution was sufficient to dispel that im- 
pression, because it showed that the noble 
Lord wished to extend, revise, and conso- 
lidate all the Minutes of Privy Council. 
In a parish in his (Mr. Miles’s) immediate 
neighbourhood there had formerly been 
five schools, one only of which could be 
designated a Church of England school. 
Well, it was thought most desirable that 
the whole of the infant population should 
be congregated in one school ; and it was 
agreed that the Catechism should not be 
enforced: they had now all the children 
under one roof, and he was happy to say 
that that which appeared to be such 4 
bone of contention in that House, was, 
in reality, practically nothing ; for revent- 
ly he asked whether any parents had 
required that their children should not 
be taught the Catechism, and the reply 
given to him’ was, that not one had 
made that request, notwithstanding the 
parents of many of them were dissenters. 
What was the state of Wales? No per- 
son could read the Inspectors’ Reports 
with reference to that part of the coth- 
try without being shocked at the enor 
mous amount of ignorance that prevailed 
there; and yet the bulk of the people 
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there were religious. They were ge- 
nerally Dissenters, but they loved their 
Bible. The schools were few com- 
pared to the amount of the population in 
Wales, and the greatest ignorance pre- 
vailed, from the want of the means of 
instruction. Were they, then, as a Legis- 
Jature, to sit still upon this question ? 


ment of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), that there had been an addi- 
tional Vote of £1,000 for the ragged in- 
dustrial schools? Why had not the Sorts. 


ment grappled with the question? He did | 


not think that the Government had acted 
very courteously towards their late col- 
league the noble Lord, when they merely 
found fault with his propositions without 
giving their reasons, as regarded the ob- 
servations just made by his hon. Friend 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), the Committee 
which sat upon the case of the criminal 
and destitute children unanimously came 
to the conclusion that the Committee of 
Council ought not to require such high 
qualifications for the teachers in those 
schools. He thought that the Govern- 
ment should take the case of those chil- 
dren into their consideration, and that 
they should do all in their power to rescue 


those children from their present degra- 


dation. By such a step they would be 
doing a great amount of good. Regret- 
ting that the discussion must necessarily 
be so brief in consequence of the noble 
Lord’s determination to press only his first 
five Resolutions, he (Mr. Miles) had no 
hesitation in saying that as far as the 
noble Lord went he would give him his 
cordial support. There might be some 
details with which he should be obliged 
to disagree, but at the same time he 
thanked the noble Lord from his heart 
for the noble way in which he had brought 
forward those Resolutions, and he felt eon- 
fident that the truths which they enun- 
ciated would soon prevail. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, my hon. 
Friend who has just sat down has ex- 
pressed the great regret which he feels at 
the probable brevity of our discussivn. 
Ido not think my hon. Friend was very 
lappy in the selection of the subject for 
his regret, for an excess of brevity in 
debate is an error into which we so rarely 
fall that when, perchance, it does occur, 
there is, I think, a very excusable dispo- 
sition to view it with indulgence. I con- 
feas, however, that upon every other score 


but that of brevity, J for one greatly re- 
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gret the position in which we are placed. 
I think it favourable neither to the cause 
of education nor to the credit of this 
House with the country. Perhaps I may 
be too fastidious and too difficult to please, 
but Iam bound to admit that I am not — 
satisfied as to the vote we are to give 


/even upon the first of these Resolutions. 
Were they to be satisfied with the state- | 


I entirely understand the motives which ° 
have induced hon. Gentlemen to acquiesce 
in the passing of that Resolution. The 
reason for their adopting that course is 
plain. It is because that Resolution ex=) 
presses a desire which we all entertain for 
the extension of education, and expresses 
it in a form in which we almost all enter- 
tain it—namely, for the extension of edu- 
cation by the use and the further enlarge- 
ment of the machinery which we have 
heretofore found to act so beneficially.. 
But I venture to submit to the Committee 
that there are no inconsiderable objections 
—speaking now not of the substance or 
object of the Resolution, but of its form— 
to the mode of proceeding which is pro- 
posed ; for the Resolution is to the effect, 
“that, in the opinion of this House, it is | 
expedient to extend, revise, and consoli- 
date the Minutes of the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education.”” Now, I 
cannot recollect an occasion on which this 
House has undertaken by a Resolution of 
its own thus distinetly and particularly to 
dictate to a department of the Executive, 
not merely the object which it is to pursue 
—not merely the policy which this House 
desires to recommend to the Crown—but 
the precise form of its proceeding in con- 
nection with its own official rules of busi- 
ness. I apprehend that if this House 
wishes to point out a course to the Execu- 
tive Government, the proper plan for it to 
adopt is to address the Crow on the 
subject. For, observe the inconvenience 
that may arise from the adoption of a 
Resolution of this nature, pointing out to 
a department of the Executive the very 
form of proceeding which it is to pursue. 
If we may follow the course which is now 
recommended to us and pass a Resolution 
which does not give effect to itself, the 
House of Lords may do the same; the 
conclusions of the two Houses may be in 
conflict, and the Crown may have no 
meatis of expressing its views on the re- 
commendation of either. I venture to 
submit to my noble Friend—though I am 
afraid I cannot claim that title to his 
attention which I should have were I 
friendly to the rest of his proposals—that 
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we should pursue a more convenient course 
if, in lieu of passing the first Resolution in 
Committee, notice were to be given of an 
Address to the Crown on the subject of 
the Minutes of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, carrying our repre- 
sentations humbly to the foot of the Throne, 
and leaving the Crown to exercise its 
constitutional power of expressing its views 
on the question. So far touching the 
form of the Resolution ;: but there is much 
“more than form involved in the proceeding 
| we are asked to adopt. I do not recollect 
a period when questions of greater moment 
were raised than upon the present occa- 
sion, nor do I recollect a time when more 
formal preparations were made for bringing 
them completely to an issue. A notice was 
not, indeed, given in the Queen’s Speech 
—for that was beyond the influence of 
my noble Friend—but the nearest approach 
to that was afforded to us, for on the first 
day of the Session my noble Friend an- 
nounced his intention to propose Resolu- 
tions on the subject of education. On a 
subsequent day my noble Friend appealed 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in terms not to be misunder- 
stood and of great solemnity, urging that 
the moment the preliminaries of peace 
were signed there could be no duty so 
pressing and incumbent upon the House 
as to come to a decision upon the question 
of education, and, consequently, express- 
ing his hope that when his Resolutions 
were submitted to the House no other 
public business would be allowed to inter- 
fere with the course of the discussions 
until, upon the whole of the points in- 
volved in them, the judgment of this 
House should have been pronounced. Thus 
the preparations for our debate were 
serious and formal in the highest de- 
gree, and I must confess I little ex- 
pected, when I heard my noble Friend 
make the request, that no other public 
business should be done by Government 
from the commencement of these discus- 
sions until we had passed our judgment 
upon all the Resolutions, that after the 
debate had formally begun—after speeches 
of no ordinary weight and importance had 
been delivered —the noble Lord himself 
would be the man who, in the middle of 
that debate, would prevent us from passing 
judgment upon the most weighty and mo- 
mentous of those Resolutions, the whole 
of which he had so formally and so solemn- 
ly prepared to give to issue. I do not for 
one moment suppose that my noble Friend, 
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in adopting that course, acted without g 
motive, and I apprehend the explanation 
of his conduct is clear. He anticipated 
defeat, and, weighing in his own mind the 
comparative amount of disaster—having 
before him, on the one hand, the certainty 
of large majorities against his Resolutions, 
and, on the other, I will not say the igno- 
miny, but the disadvantage of a somewhat 
premature retreat—he determined to take 
that of the two evils which philosophy as. 
sured him was the least, and which, I 
think, he was justified in believing would 
be the least detrimental to his proposals, 
But I am sure my noble Friend will allow 
me respectfully to represent to him that in 
proportion as the withdrawal of his Reso- 
lutions is to their mover more satisfactory 
than their defeat, in the same proportion 
to most of us the defeat of the Resolu- 
tions would have been more satisfactory 
than their withdrawal. I freely admit that 
my noble Friend did not use any sort of 
artifice with the Committee. He did not 
shrink from defending his Resolutions to 
the last; he bore them up high in argu- 
ment, though he avoided a practical issue; 
he has left his defence of them upon re- 
cord before the country, and I must say 
that, although he used no artifice to the 
Committee in that sense, yet as a manager 
of debate, I think it was, if not an artifice, 
at least a stratagem that evinces skill of 
the highest order, that my noble Friend 
should have delivered his own elaborate 
and ingenious speech, refuting, of course 
to his entire satisfaction, the objections 
that had been made to his proposals, and 
then, by the withdrawal of the Resolu- 
tions which formed the subject of dispute, 
should have endeavoured to avert the dam- 
age and exposure to be apprehended from 
the residue of the discussion. For that 
reason it is most important that we should 
come to a clear and distinct issue in this 
discussion, and that it should be known 
to and understood by the country that my 
noble Friend has simply acted the part of 
a good general anxious to extricate the 
remnants of his army from a dangerous 
and desperate position, and that, in point 
of fact, the main objections that have been 
taken to the Resolutions of my noble Friend 
are objections entertained as deep convic- 
tions by the great majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House. The noble Lord has 
the advantage of the support of a man of 
the high character of my hon. Friend who 
has just sat down. He has also the ad- 
vantage of the support of my right hon, 
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Friend, or to state that they are entirely 
unchanged. He stands here as the de-\ \ \, 
fender of the existing system against a | ( 
system which it is proposed to substitute | 
for it. We have happily found it prac- 
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Friend the Member for Droitwich (Sir J. 


Pakington), whose interest in the subject 
of education is well known, and who has 
treated it with so much ability. There 
are other instances, no doubt, of persons 


who in their zeal for education were quite 
ready to accept the proposals of my noble 
Friend ; but I think there can be no mis- 
take as to the general sentiments of this 
House, and I will endeavour to state in 
very few words—not wishing to deprive 
the Committee of the advantages of that 
brevity to which allusion has been made— 
what I conceive the substance of those 
impressions to be. We do not, in dis- 
eussing the character of these Resolutions, 
intend to question the intentions of the 
mover. It is only fair to the mover of 
the Resolutions to admit that any one who 
reads them will see that he has been ac- 
tuated by an anxious desire to save, so far 
as he could, the principal of local influence 
as opposed to that of central control, and 
likewise to save the principle of religious 
instruction as opposed to that of instruc- 
tion which is purely secular. But saying 


thus much of the intentions of my noble 
Friend, I must restrict myself to his in- 
tentions, for I am convinced, from the 
tenor and purport of the scheme as a 


whole—from what would be its inevitable 
tendency in the course of its operation— 
if, indeed, it could operate—that the ex- 
pectations of my noble Friend in those 
vital respects would be entirely disap- 
pointed. There has been some misunder- 
standing as to the purport of the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) last night. He 
has been taunted—in an amicable tone, in- 
deed, but still taunted—with having adopt- 
ed the language of those who are termed 
the friends of the voluntary principle. I 
apprehend my right hon. Friend thought it 
quite unnecessary for him, bound up as he 
has been for many years, and as all Gentle- 
men who have held office in this country 
have been, on whichever side of the House 
they may sit; and responsible, as he has 
been, for not only the maintenance, but 
the constant and progressive extension of 
the present system of Government aid to 
voluntary institutions throughout the coun- 
try, to fatigue himself or to waste the 
time of the Committee by formal protests 
and professions on such a subject. It is 
equally unnecessary, I consider, for me to 
enter into any detailed explanations of the 
Views and intentions of my right hon. 





ticable in England to associate together in 
the most perfect harmony these two prin- 
ciples—the principle of voluntary exer- 
tion, through which you get heart and 
love and moral influence infused into your 
school instruction, and the principle of 
material aid from the State, by which the” 
skeleton and framework of your education 
are provided. But, associated as these 
two principles have been, it may be super- 
fluous for one man or another to say what 
he would do in the event of its being ne- 
cessary to sever them one from the other. 
Iam convinced that the harmony which 
has hitherto been maintained between 
them, even in times of doubt and difficulty, 
will continue, and, if possible, increase ; 
but if I were driven utterly to abandon 
the voluntary principle or to place exclu- _, 
sive reliance upon it, I would not hesitate 
a moment in making my choice. In such 
an emergency I would say at once—give 
me the real education, the affection of the 
heart, the moral influences operative upon 
character, the human love, that are ob- 
tained through the medium of the volun- 
tary principle carried out by men whose 
main motive is one of Christian philan- 
thropy, rather than throw me upon a sys- 
tem which, whatever the intentions of its 
first mover may be, must sooner or later 
degenerate into hard irreligion. Now, 
Sir, the issues which were raised by the 
four Resolutions following the first —which 
I am sorry to say have not been abandoned, 
were these :—My noble Friend proposes to 
provide for the powers of the Privy Coun- 
cil; he proposes to appoint a large number 
of Inspectors, to form the country into 
new districts, and to empower the Inspec- 
tors in those districts to report on the 
available means for the education of the 
poor within them. And my noble Friend 
gave what I thought was a singular illus- 
tration of the mode in which, under this 
part of the plan, he intended to encourage 
the voluntary principle. I understood my 
noble Friend to say that when a suffi- 
ciently numerous corps of Inspectors was 
appointed, it would be their duty to make 
calls on the inhabitants of their respective 
districts at their private residences, and to 
suggest to them in whatever cases they 
thought it desirable that a school should 
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be built. Now, Sir, I think that my noble 
Friend, by this proposition, is imposing 
upon the Inspectors a service which might, 
in particular instances, prove to be one not 
wholly free from personal danger; and I 
should certainly feel quite safe in going so 
far as to suggest that among the candi- 
dates for inspectorships those should be 
selected who, ceteris paribus, were the 
most robust. But what do these Resolu- 
tions mean? Are they a mere extension 
of the present system? What is the 
meaning of thus dividing England into 
new districts? What is the meaning of 
ealling on the Privy Council to report au- 
thoritatively on the sufficiency of educa- 
tion, and of making the Privy Council the 
judge whether the education is sufficient 
or not? By all means get from the Privy 
Council the statistics of education; but do 
not erect a central organ in this country 
which shall be authorised to come to Par- 
liament and say, “In districts A and B 
the education is sufficient, but in all the 
other districts, from C down to Z, it is 
_ insufficient.”” I look, I candidly confess, 


| with great suspicion on these Resolutions ; 
| because I am fully convinced, so crude and 
impracticable is the machinery for working 
these schools by ratepayers—and in many 


cases recusant and reluctant ratepayers— 
that that organ which you have appointed 
with authority to report upon the suffi- 
ciency of education would gradually ab- 
sorb all that the Resolutions leave to local 
influence, and would result in a compa- 
ratively centralised system of manage- 
ment. My noble Friend then goes on to 
provide for a scheme of compulsory rating. 
We are first to have an authoritative Re- 
port of the Committee of Privy Council 
declaring the means of education in a dis- 
trict insufficient. There is then power 
given to the ratepayers to assess them- 
selves, in order to improve the education. 
As we proceed to discuss these Resolu- 
tions the truth of what | said just now as 
to their tendency to create a central power 
becomes more obvious and apparent; be- 
cause, after the ratepayers or quarter ses- 
sions have made a rate, or have refused to 
make a rate, can the matter stop there ? 
Can half a dozen magistrates sitting in 
quarter sessions say that no rate shall be 
levied in a particular district where the 
chosen organ of the State has declared 
the education to be insufficient? Sup- 
pose that the quarter sessions do not act, 
or that they act in on improper manner, 
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there must evidently be an interferenga 
from head-quarters. The same thing would 
result if the ratepayers appointed an un 
qualified schoolmaster; and, I ask, arg 
the ratepayers the best judges of who 
are the best schoolmasters ? Would 
there be no jobbing in the appointments? 
Would not the broken-down tradesman, 
who owed the parish something, have 
powerful claim as a candidate? What. 
ever value you may set on local influence 
and local self-government, you betray local 
self-government if you apply it to pur. 
poses for which it is not fitted. It works 
so well in this country because it has been 
wedded to the habits of the people for 
more generations than we can count; but 
if you come down with a span-new system 
of local government inapplicable to the 
purpose for which it is intended, it will 
share the fate of all those paper consti- 
tutions which have been the curse of the 
world for so many years. Setting all this 
aside, however, it is evident that wherever 
education is judged to be deficient there 
will be compulsory rating. I know that we 
are at issue here with the framer of the 
Resolutions, but it appears to me clear that 
the day you sanction compulsory rating 
for the purpose of education you sign the | 
death warrant of voluntary exertions. It 
is impossible that a voluntary school can 
compete with a rate-supported school; for 
the supporters of the voluntary system are 
paying the expenses of both schools; and 
when the promoters of the voluntary school 
improve their arrangements and increase 
their cost to maintain the competition with 
the rated school, the rated school likewise 
improves its arrangements at the expense, 
in @ great measure, of the supporters of 
the voluntary school. We all know what 
must be the end of a competition like that. 
If this be the true tendency of the system 
which my noble Friend seeks to introduce, 
are we prepared to undergo the risk of 
extinguishing that vast amount of volun- 
tary effort which now exists throughout | 
the country? We here touch the ques- 
tion, which was alluded to by my hon. 
Friend the Member for West Surrey (Mr. | 
Drummond), of the difference between | 
education and mere instruction, between / 
that which only touches the understand- 
ing of man and that which acts upon his 
heart, purifies his sentiments, elevates hia 
thoughts, and raises him to the standard 
of a Christian life. It is that which we 
expect from the voluntary system, but ite 
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and you cannot supply by any legislation 
that which comes from a different source. 
Aid it you may; strengthen, and invigo- 
rate, and enlarge it you may; you have 
done so to an extraordinary degree; you 
have every encouragement to persevere in 
the same course ; but always recollect that 
you depend upon influences of which you 
get the benefit, but which are not at your 
eommand—influences which you may, per- 
chance, in an unhappy day extinguish, but 
which you never ean create. I must con- 
fess I believe that these opinions which I 
express are not individual opinions only, 
but that they are the general convictions 
of this Committee, and I have felt it my 
duty so far to express them as a counter- 
check, or traverse, possibly, to the skilful 
and successful stratagem of my noble 
Friend. But now, as to the question of 
‘religious instruction. My hon. Friend who 
has just sat down (Mr. Miles) has calmed 
his apprehensions on that head, because he 
says that he finds the Holy Scriptures 
foremost in the Resolutions. The ques- 


tion, however, is not whether the Holy 
Scriptures are in the foreground of the 
Resolutions, but whether they would not 


very soon fall into the background of the 
system. It is not the ‘‘ intention’ of the 
framer of the Resolutions or of ourselves 
_ which can give a religious character to 

this education. I confess I am afraid that 
if we adopt provisions like these in con- 
nection with other provisions which tend 
to extinguish voluntary exertions, we might 
expose the Holy Seriptures to much need- 
less irreverence—we might see a formal 
and perfunctory discharge of the duty of 
reading the Holy Scriptures in schools 
to escape a difficulty—we might see them 
again employed as the mere vehicle of the 
formal and technical rudiments of instruc- 
tion to young children ; but I wish to avoid 
these issues, and I am fearful of adopting 
measures which, abandoning every other 
principle of doctrine and instruction to the 
discretion of the ratepayers, say that the 
Holy Seriptures shall each day be read in 
these schools. I am firmly convinced that 
there is no end to the possible quarrels 
which you must necessarily create in those 
local distriets upon the subject of religious 
mstruction, The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
—and I cannot name him without tender. 
ing to him my thanks for the part which 
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he has taken with so much ability, so 
much firmness, and I will say with so much 
moderation in reference to this great and 
vital question—drew a parallel between the 
new school rate which it is proposed to 
establish and the church rate. He was 
complained of for having drawn that pa- 
rallel, and it was contended by the advo- 
cates of these Resolutions that it was an 
unjust parallel. It is certainly true that 
by this school rate it is proposed to esta- 
blish a system of secular education which 
shall be enjoyed by the whole population 
of the parish—that is, you choose to say, 
it shall be enjoyed by the whole population 
of the parish; but there is a very large 
part of the population of this eountry 
whose consciences would preclude them 
from availing themselves of the secular 
education which you propose to provide. 
If they sent their children to your schools, 
they would withdraw them from your reli- 
gious training, and, therefore, in that re- 
spect, your school rate would probably 
come to be involved in all the difficulties 
of a church rate. I am disposed to think, 
however, that the parallel does not hold 
good in some other respects, because I 
see many difficulties attaching to a school 
rate which do not attach to a chureh 
rate. In many of the rural districts of this 
country men feel that they have acquired 
their property under the obligation of a 
church rate, and, therefore, they do not 
pretend that they are discharging it as 
a voluntary obligation, but as an imme- 
morial charge which has descended to 
them along with their property. But here 
is a rate perfectly novel, without any pre- 
scription, not dating from a time removed 
1,000 years back, which the fancy of to-day 
has created and which may be to-morrow 
repealed, if the evils which would be its 
probable results called for its abolition. 
Whea you vote a church rate you know 
that you are voting money which is to be 
devoted to the maintenance of a given sys- 
tem established and defined by law, which 
it is not in the power of any ratepayer to 
vary except within the well-known limits 
of law. Bunt what would be the discord 
if, instead of voting a church rate for the 
purpose of giving effect to the known eccle- 
siastical laws of the country, you voted a 
rate for the support of some religion, you 
had not quite determined what—a religion 
which would be settled after the rate was 
voted at the next meeting of the rate 
payers? I confess, Sir, I feel that an 
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argument of this kind in some sense an- 
swers itself; because, if I am right in be- 
lieving that such discords would arise, no 
doubt the evil would be so intolerable that 
it would bring its own cure with it, either 
in throwing over the whole matter —as 
might very possibly be the case—into the 
hands of the Committee of Council, or else 
in petitions loading the table of this House, 
and calling on us in a voice not to be mis- 
taken to repeal so odious a law. The last 
F point upon which | shall touch is the Re- 
solution which makes employers respon- 
sible for the attendance of children between 
the ages of nine and fifteen at school and 
for the payment of school fees. This is a 
great deal too wide a question for me to 
discuss now. There can be no doubt that 
it would be a tax upon the wages of labour 
enacted by Parliament, because we think 
that parents are not competent judges of 
the welfare of their children, and, I am 
bound to say, I think it presumes a great 
deal too much upon the vice and ignorance 
to be found among the British population. 
The day may come when you may find 
yourselves under the hard necessity of en- 
tertaining some such proposa!, but I hope 
it is far distant, and for myself I cannot 
foresee the day when I shall be found 
assenting to such a proposal. Still I treat 
it as possible, because in the whole of this 
question it must be remembered that we 
are feeling our way and endeavouring to 
gain experience ; but this I must say, and 
I lay it down as an axiom, and nothing 
less, that you have no right to entertain the 
idea of compulsion, or to interfere between 
parents and children by arbitrary dictation 
in regard to instruction ; at least, you have 
no right to interfere in a matter so sacred 
until you can say you have tried every 
measure you can devise for raising the 
power of attraction to your schools with- 
out compulsion. Can we say that we have 
done this? The contrary is surely affirm- 
ed by these Resolutions, because we admit 
in them that we have not done all that we 
ean do by means of stimulants to increase 
voluntary attendance at our schools. My 
noble Friend himself thinks that much re- 
mains to be done in this direction. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
said last night that a more liberal system 
of admitting young men to public offices 
and to appointments in the public service 
would act upon every school in the king- 
dom, and, if you can establish a really 
liberal system of that. kind you will make 
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known throughout the country the value 
of instruction and give a stimulus to edu. 
cation in every class in the kingdom. I am 
prepared, therefore, to protest against all | 
attempts such as this until we can lay oar | 
hands upon our hearts and say that we have | 
done all in our power to bring the people | 
voluntarily into our schools. Last night I 
heard my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwich find fault with my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Carlisle for having 
called this proposal unconstitutional. I did 
not hear that word drop from my right 
hon. Friend’s lips. [Sir J. Granam: I 
never said so.] There is, however, force 
in the criticism of the right hon. Gentle. 
man opposite, that the epithet unconsti- 
tutional is one which is used with a con- 
siderable degree of Parliamentary licence, 
It is a convenient word, and it often stands 
in the place of a specific and definite objec- 
tion. But whether these Resolutions are 
unconstitutional or not, my belief is that 
such is their dangerous tendency, that if 
they are not unconstitutional it is because 
they involve consequences still more fatal. 
When we speak of a thing as being uncon- 
stitutional, we mean that is out of harmony 
with our laws and institutions. But there 
is something more important than our laws 
and more weighty than our institutions, 
and that is the national spirit and charac- 
ter out of which they have sprung, and 
which are at once their basis and their 
buttress. I confess I think these Reso- © 
lutions of the noble Lord conceived in a 
spirit adverse to that national character. 
They have a tendency in utter contrariety 
to it. They tend to encourage a depend- 
ence which is alien and foreign to the 
minds of Englishmen—to substitute that 
which is mechanical, technical, and formal | 
for that which is free, open, elastic, and 
expansive. They might enable you to 
draw up better tables, to compile better 
statistics, to enter into competition with 
other nations in matters of figures upon 
better terms than at present, but it has 
not been by the technical instruction of 
her children, by superiority in mere arts of 
the schools, that England has risen to her 
present place in the world. She has often 
been behind the performances of other 
nations in these respects. She has un- 
derstood the practical responsibilities of 
life—the duties of the man, of the citizen, 
and, above all, of the Christian. The ele- 
ment of the freedom in which we move | 
and breathe and have our being is essen- 
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tial to the development of the English 
eharacter, and, if you take it away, you 
pine and starve that character, and any 
substitute you can give in the form of 
Education Returns is utterly worse than 
worthless. I hope I shall not be supposed 
to underrate the value of knowledge. In 
my opinion the pursuit of it is an en- 
nobling pursuit. I do not go to the extent 
of saying that secular instruction, when it 
does not involve direct religious teaching, 
must be irreligious in its effect. I have 
known many cases to the contrary. In 
1845, when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded in Ireland, the spirit which 
prompted their establishment was a spirit 
of regard and veneration for religion, and 
I believe they have never produced any 
irreligious effect. But the religious in- 
struction which you can convey by means 
of the State is totally different from that 
which you can convey through the medium 
of voluntary exertions. There are pro- 
blems with regard to religious teaching 
which are insoluble by laws, but which 
melt away insensibly when handled by the 
common sense of private individuals, act- 
ing in their private spheres, with their 
private sympathies, and under their private 
responsibilities. If you take away those 
private sympathies, and those private re- 
sponsibilities—if you substitute for them 
the iron conditions of the law, you en- 
tirely do away with the only means you 
have of solving those difficulties. I must 
apologise to the Committee for the length 
at which I have troubled it, but I felt a 
great desire to express in decided*language 
the very decided feelings which I enter- 
tained upon the inevitable and uneradi- 
cable tendency of these Resolutions. It 
will always be a matter of gratification to 
me that so decided have been the indica- 
tions of feeling in this debate, that my 
noble Friend has found it to be the wisest 
course to decline joining issue with the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, and that 
the effect of this debate, therefore, what- 
ever may be our vote upon this particular 
Resolution, must be favourable to the 
principle upon which education has been 
hitherto conducted in this country, and, 
favourable, therefore, I trust, to the cause 
of education at large and to all the sacred 
interests which it involves. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I venture to ex- 
press a hope that, considering the import- 
ance of the question, the Committee, 
notwithstanding the unexpected turn the 
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debate has taken, will not be subjected 
to the painful misconception \that must 
attend its conduct if a division 8 ‘pressed 
upon this question as it no 
Let me recall the Committee to a sense 
of its position. We have had the atten- 
tion of the House of Commons called to 
the consideration of one of the most im- 
portant questions that could be brought be- 
fore us, by one of the most distinguished 
Members of this House—a statesman — 
a@ man whom we all respect, however 
widely we may differ from him politically, 
one who has occupied the highest posi- 
tion in the Councils of his Sovereign, and 
who has, with all possible pomp and cere- 
mony demanded the opinion of the Parlia- 
ment of England on the great subject of 
national education. Let us reflect for a 
moment upon what has occurred since the 
noble Lord first introduced this question. 
After having given all due warning of the 
circumstances under which it has been 
introduced to our notice, the noble Lord 
at great length—but assuredly not greater 
than the subject demanded—and with de- 
tail which showed him a complete master, 
placed before us his views of a question 
which had so long perplexed and baffled 
the councils of public men, and which had 
caused such profound difference of opinion. 
He gave us due time to consider his pro- 
posal, and at the proper period a right 
hon. Member of the House, who had 
shown that he had given the question 
all the study its importance demanded—I 
mean my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) expressed 
his opinion upon it, and solicited the judg- 
ment of this House upon the whole ques- 
tion. Well, now, Sir, the debate which 
ensued, though deeply interesting, was, 
however, confined to a few hon. Members, 
My right hon. Friend expressed his opinion. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) also expressed his 
opinion, and gave the Committee the ad- 
vantage of his views of the propositions of 
the noble Lord. We all came down to the 
House this night—the debate having been 
adjourned, the Prime Minister giving way 
to its paramount importance, and post- 
poning other important business to its con- 
clusion—we came down, every one of us, 
prepared to express his opinion either by 
word or by vote upon a subject the mag- 
nitude of which, as a whole, cannot be ex- 
aggerated, and on which the people of this 
country, had a right to expect an expres- 
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sion of our opinion. Well, what has hap- 
pened? The debate has been suddenly 
terminated, suddenly cut short, and a fin- 
ger, as it were, pressed on the lip of 
every hon. Member. Who has done this? 
Is it those who have been opposed to the 
opinion of the noble Lord? No, Sir, on 
the contrary, it is the noble Lord himself. 
The noble Lord took the opportunity of 
making many ingenious observations on 
the debate of the day preceding, and es- 
ecially upon the speech of the right hon. 
Member for Carlisle—observations which 
we all listened to with that respect which 
is due to everything which falls from the 
noble Lord. But what was the object of 
those observations? It was—and I appeal 
to the candour of the Committee to bear 
me out—it was virtually to withdraw the 
Resolutions which the noble Lord had pro- 
posed with such pomp and circumstance, 
after so much preparation, and to termi- 
nate the debate, which bad only just com- 
menced. I am at a loss to conceive what 
has been the cause of this conduct on 
the part of the noble Lord. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) has 
told us that the noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) must have taken this course 


from the unmistakable want of sympathy 
with his views which has been manifested 


by this House. That may be the case. 
But the noble Lord replied this evening 
to the speech of the right hon. Member 
for Carlisle, and in so doing quoted a 
considerable extract from a speech of that 
right hon. Gentleman on the subject of 
education delivered many years since in 
this House. I was then a Member of 
this House, and I listened to that speech 
with the interest which its eloquence in- 
spired, and which its weight and import- 
ance commanded; but in those days I 
beg leave to say it was not the necessary 
consequence of a speech—even of that 
right hon. Gentleman—that a Minister 
of the Crown, or a personage in the posi- 
tion of the noble Lord, should withdraw 
his Resolutions in consequence of such a 
speech. In those days we did not shrink 
from condueting a debate upon any sub- 
jeet to a conclusion; and when a propo- 
sition was brought forward, even a speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s would not 
prevent a debate on such a question as 
national education arriving at its legiti- 
mate termination. I will not now pre- 
sume to enter on the general question, 
Mr, Disraeli 
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though I was prepared to do so had the 
debate proceeded, as I, in common with 
hon. Members on both sides of the House, 
had anticipated. But I think the noble 
Lord ought to act frankly and fairly by the 
House in this matter. The noble Lord 
has, of course, every right to the indul. 
gence of the House when he may require 
it: but after all that has occurred—aftey 
having given notice at the very commence. 
ment of the Session on a subject of vast 
national importance—after announcing that 
he should solicit the attention of the 
House to this subject—a subject, after 
all, not less than a proposition to substitute 
a new system of education for the system 
which now prevails in this country—after 
all this, when the noble Lord, not choosing 
to encounter the issue of a debate, with. 
draws the real substantial portions of his 
proposition, I cannot help saying that I 
think the noble Lord would act more 
frankly and courteously to this House if 
he withdrew the whole of his Resolutions. 
If, instead of withdrawing the seven Re- 
solutions which involve the essence of 
his scheme, and reserving the other five, 
which are of little importance, referring as 
they do to forms rather than to substance 
—he would act, I repeat, more frankly 
and courteously to this House if he said, 
‘The policy of my Resolutions does not 
appear to command the sympathy of the 
House of Commons, and therefore, having 
had the opportunity afforded me of bring- 
ing them forward, and also of vindicating 
them from the attacks of powerful oppo- 
nents in this House, I think it more pru- 
dent, as well as more respectful to the 
House, to ask permission to withdraw 
them altogether.’’ But what is the con- 
dition in which the noble Lord now places 
the Committee by the course he has 
taken? The Committee is called upon 
by the noble Lord to decide upon five 
Resolutions only when the state of the 
benches on both sides of the House shows 
how ready hon. Members have been to 
give their opinions on the whole question ; 
and it will go forth to-morrow to the 
country that the pompous division upon an 
indefinite number of school inspectors, 
which we are now asked to come to, is & 
division on the great question, what 
system of education shall prevail for the 
future in England? I cannot believe 
that my right hon. Friend (Mr. Henley) 
will persist in his Amendment, as he is no 


doubt satisfied with the admission made 
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by Her Majesty’s Government and likewise 
by the noble Lord. I consider that my 
right hon. Friend would not be doing 
justice to his cause if he persisted in his 
Amendment ; for he very fairly called upon 
the Committee to consider the Resolutions 
as a whole, and the conduct of Govern- 
ment and the feeling of the Committee 
show the accuracy and wisdom of my 
right hon. Friend’s judgment. I am 
sure it would not be advisable to have a 
division on the five Resolutions of the 
noble Lord, which, though eminently ob- 
jectionable as they are, nevertheless are 
modified by the concession of the noble 
Lord, and I hardly think the noble Lord 
will ask the Committee to divide on these 
infinitesimal differences. It would hardly 
be worthy of the dignity of this House, 
when assembled so solemnly and with so 
much ceremony, to be called upon to 
divide upon the question of having sub-In- 
spectors or not. I cannot help feeling 
that it must be the general sentiment of 
this House, with that respect for the noble 
Lord which, I am sure, everybody must 
feel—I cannot help being persuaded that 
there is at this moment one common senti- 
ment prevading all our benches, and that 
is, that the noble Lord should make, if I 
might use, for a moment, the idiomatic lan- 
guage in which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle indulges—that 
he should make a clean breast of it, and 
having given up the seven vital Resolutions 
which contain the new system, that he 
would at once say, ‘‘ that while the Com- 
mittee had listened to him with that respect 
which I am sure he will always command, 
they do not sanction the policy which after 
deep reflection I have felt it my duty to 
recommend to the House, and, therefore, 
in order that the public may not be 
deceived or deluded, 1 will at once agree 
to withdraw my Resolutions, acknowledg- 
ing that, though I am convinced I am 
right, I am also of opinion that the House 
of Commons believes I am wrong.”” That 
appears to me the best course for the 
noble Lord to take. It would be wrong 
for him to ask the Committee to divide on 
his Resolutions, or that we should go into 
the lobby on them, and consume three- 
quarters of an hour in deciding a question 
that ought never to have been introduced 
to our notice. To do this would be making 
a mockery of discussion and division, and 
I hope the noble Lord will not, from any 
mistaken notion of the necessity of main- 
taining his reputation, put the Committee 
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to the mortification of taking a division on 
his Resolutions, but will consent to with- 
draw them all; for the noble Lord must 
see that in his scheme he has mistaken 
the spirit of the age and the character of 
his countrymen, Nothing, then, could be 
more graceful and dignified on the part of 
the noble Lord, after having virtually aban- 
doned his plan, than for the noble Lord to 
consent to withdraw the whole of his Re- 
solutions. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL; Sir, I will an- 
swer very shortly the appeal of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With great deference to 
him and also to my right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Oxford (Mr. 
Gladstone), I shall attempt to do what I 
consider best for the cause of education. I 
do not consider myself, therefore, bound to 
take the advice of those who would wish 
to ignore a scheme which | think useful. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli), 
perhaps, does not recollect, but I do very 
well, that in the year 1839 a great storm 
was raised on account of a misconception 
with respect to a vote for normal schools, 
against which there were numerous peti- 
tions, and great clamour, and remon- 
strances, founded on a total misconception 
of the case. Now, one course would have 
been for the Government to entirely with- 
draw any proposal on the subject what- 
ever, but they did not do so. The Go- 
vernment of that day did not think it 
advisable to abandon the whole of the 
scheme, and it was carried in this House 
by a majority of two. The Earl of Derby, 
I recollect, made a most admirable and 
able speech against the scheme, and the 
late Sir Robert Peel and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham) voted against it. Presently after- 
wards, his Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury carried an Address in the House of 
Lords praying that nothing might be done 
without the concurrence of that House, 
and the Archbishop went up, with an im- 
mense procession of Peers of Parliament, 
to present that Address at the foot of the 
Throne. It seemed as if the scheme, for 
the time at least, was totally lost. We 
went on with it, however—we proceeded 
with it—and that scheme is the plan which 
is now in existence—which has been ex- 
tended, and which is now in such success- 
ful operation. Well, now, the ery is that 
my proposal is for an entirely new scheme 
as a substitute for that plan. My opinion 
is that it is a proposal to continue that 
plan—to extend it very considerably, and 
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to add some matters to it which would 
only make it more complete and efficient. 
Evidently, however, there is a total dif- 
ference between me and, I may say, a 
majority of this House with respect to the 
nature of the plan and its immediate re- 
sults. That being the case, I certainly do 
not think it advisable, for the cause of 
education, to expose the plan to the risk 
of any defeat by any majority of this 
House. It would hardly then be brought 
forward by the Government or by any in- 
dependent Member in the shape of a Bill 
for many years to come. Well, then, Sir, 
for the sake of education—not for my own 
sake—lI think it better not to have a divi- 
sion on that point. But, with respect to 
the particular Resolution now before the 
Committee, I conceive it to be of great 
importance, and I believe it is important 
that the Committee should approve of it, 
and thus express their opinion in favour of 
the existing scheme and of its extension. 
My right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Home Department has said he will support 
that Resolution, and I believe it ought to 
be put toa vote. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of Ox- 
ford has raised an objection in regard to 
form, but that objection is easily got over 


in a manner which has been frequently 


adopted by this House. This House has 
often adopted Resolutions, and afterwards 
carried them to the Throne by means of 
an Address. Supposing the present Reso- 
lution is agreed to, I can then move at any 
time that an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty. That would place the 
matter, in point of fact, in the hands of 
the Executive Government, and remove 
altogether the objection of my right hon. 
Friend. On these grounds, therefore, be- 
lieving that it is desirable that this Com- 
mittee should come to a Resolution even 
on this portion of the subject, I certainly 
shall press for the decision of the Com- 
mittee upon it. I am no doubt disap- 
ointed that the whole scheme has not 
een more favourably received ; but I have 
great confidence that the people of this 
country will support education, and, whe- 
ther, according to the present existing 
state of things, or whether by additional 
measures, that before long we shall see 
this country in possession of a more com- 
plete system of education. 
Mr. BARNES said, he would now move 
that the Chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
Lord John Russell 
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hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
would withdraw his Amendment and per. 
mit the Committee to come at once to 4 
vote, which, from what had passed that 
evening, he apprehended would be agreed 
to without a division, affirming the first 
Resolution. [ Cries of ‘No, no!”’] If adi. 
vision were taken he thought it would be 
affirmed, as the general sense of the Com. 
mittee appeared to be in its favour. [‘*No, 
no!’’] Well, let it be disposed of in one 
way or the other, and if it should be 
affirmed they might adjourn any further 
proceedings until another evening. But 
it would hardly be consistent with what 
was due to one of the most important sub- 
jects that could come under the considera- 
tion of Parliament for the Committee to 
adjourn after two nights’ discussion without 
arriving at any result whatever. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had already 
stated that he did not personally feel any 
great objection to the first Resolution, 
although he should certainly have divided 
the Committee against the others if they 
had not been withdrawn. The first Reso- 
lution by itself was of very little impor- 
tance, and he would, therefore, put himself 
entirely in the hands of the Committee as 
to whether he should withdraw his Motion 
or proceed to a division. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘* That the 
Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again,” put, and negatived. 

Question put, ‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the chair.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 260; 
Noes 158: Majority 102. 
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Minvutz.] Pusuio Biut.—1* Oxford University. 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
FIRE BRIGADE. 


Lorp REDESDALE said, he wished to ' 


call the attention of the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Stanley of Alderley) to a matter 
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and that their duties were in future to be 
undertaken by the police. He felt it his 
duty to call attention to the matter. A 
fire had already happened in the House 
which had been immediately checked by 
the fire brigade, under whose charge all 
the somewhat complicated arrangements 
connected with pipes, water, and 
works were placed, and which were by 
them all kept in a constant state of readi- 
ness. If, however, these arrangements 
were put in the hands of the police, who 
were frequently changed, it could not be 
supposed that they could have so com- 
petent a knowledge of all the arrange. 
ments as the old fire brigade. He trusted 
that immediate attention would be paid to 
the subject. The orders with reference to 
the matter he supposed came from the De. 
partment of Woods and Forests, and he 
thought it was a question that ought not 
to be settled in so summary a way. The 
old system was extremely well arranged, 
and there ought to be some provision for 
such good arrangements being kept up. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY be- 
lieved that the whole of the House was 
under the direction of the officers of the 
Board of Works, and that the fire brigade 
and police were employed under the diree- 
tion of that Board. He would make in- 
quiries of the Chief Commissioner, and re- 
turn an answer to the noble Lord. 


TORTURE IN MADRAS. 

Tne Eart or ALBEMARLE® said, 
before I move the Resolutions which I 
have placed on the Notice Paper, allow 
me to present a Petition from certain In- 
habitants of Madras, complaining of the 
Infliction of Torture by the Officers of the 
Government for Government purposes; 
and praying for your Lordships’ protec- 
tion. The petitioners are anxious that 
your Lordships should not consider the 
Report which has been laid upon your 
table as conveying any adequate idea of 
the amount of suffering endured by the in- 
habitants of the Presidency of Madras. 
The Commissioners themselves virtually 
acknowledge the incompleteness of their 
Report, because they say that full inquiry 
would have occupied two years, and the 
labours of the Commission were brought 
to a conclusion in three months. Besides 


of which he had just heard, and which was | 
of very serious importance. He under- | this, the Commission sat in the town of 
stood that the whole fire brigade attach- | Madras, where, owing to the want of 
ed to the House had been discharged | means of internal communication, and the 
without notice having been given to Black | extent of the Presidency, being an area of 
Rod or any of the officers of the House, | 144,889 statute square miles, or within 
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one-fourth part of being twice’as large as | the wrist, and scourging him while in the 


Great Britain, it was impossible that many | 
of the sufferers should attend to make | 
their complaints. The Report must, there- | 


fore, be considered simply as a sample of 
the way in which justice was administered, 
and the revenue collected under the East 
India Company. Without stopping to con- 
trast the innocent surprise expressed by 
the home authorities at the prevalence of 
torture over a territory inhabited by near 
23,000,000 of inhabitants, with the fact 
that there existed in the India House 
documents, written between the years 
1806 and 1852, which proved the preva- 
lence of such torture, I will proceed at 
once to the question of the torture itself. 
To correct the impression which exists 
on the part of some of the civil servants of 
the East India Company, who seem to 
have an erroneous notion of the word tor- 
ture, and fancy that nothing short of those 
kinds of pain which, in England, in barba- 
rous times, were employed judicially for 
compelling evidence, such as the rack, the 
boot, and the wheel, let me quote the de- 
finition of torture given by Dr. Johnson, 
which is, ‘‘ pain by which guilt is punished 
or confession extorted.” If 1 might make 
an addition to the definition of the great 
lexicographer, I would add, ‘‘ or Govern- 
ment revenue extorted.’’ That your Lord- 
ships may not think that the torture inflicted 
is of the mildest description, an impression 
which you might receive from the extenua- 
tory despatch from the Court of Directors 
to the Governor of Madras, dated the 12th 
of September, 1855, I will read a list of 
the modes of torture practised, which I 
have extracted from the Report of the 
Commissioners. These are, deprivation of 
food and water; hindering a man from 
sleeping ; hanging a necklace of bones or 
other disgusting materials round the neck 
(a punishment peculiarly offensive to a 
Hindoo) ; compelling a man to sit on his 
heels, with brickbats or sharp stones under 
his hams ; striking the heads of two de- 
faulters against each other; tying two 
persons together in a stooping posture by 
the hair of their heads ; tying @ man in a 
stooping posture to the wheel of a cart; 
tying a man by the hair of his head to the 
tail of an ass, and parading him through 
the public market ; forcing a man into a 
stooping posture with another man on his 
back ; binding a man to one tree and 
hoisting his leg by a rope attached to 
another ; suspending a man by his heels 
to the bough of a tree; suspending him by 





air. If my recollection serves me right, 
there is in that Report an instance of a 
woman who died under the infliction of 
this torture. Tying to a tree with a fire 
underneath, in order to produce partial 
suffocation ; forcing a man to whirl his 
head in a peculiar manner with his hair 
dishevelled, sitting in the sun, the process 
being assisted by scourging (called in the 
native collector’s office, ‘‘ extracting the 
devil’’) ; suspending a man by his arms 
tied behind his back, which, I believe, is 
the Indian punishment of the strappado ; 
plunging into wells and rivers, until the 
victim is half, or sometimes wholly, drown- 
ed ; placing the carpenter beetle, or other 
gnawing insect, or some stinging reptile, 
confined within a cocoa-nut shell, on the 
navel or still more sensitive part of the 
body, causing great torment; cudgelling 
with bludgeons with such severity as to 
produce dislocation ; placing the muzzle of 
a musket on the great toe, and forcing the 
party to continue with it for hours in the 
burning sun; placing a stick across the 
chest with a man seated at each end of it, 
so as to produce partial suffocation (I have 
heard that this has been in some cases con- 
tinued until the tongue protruded from the 
mouth); binding a limb by twisting a rough 
rope round it, so as to impede the circula- 
tion, the intensity of the torture being in- 
creased by the application of a composition 
of red pepper, salt, and mustard. This 
torture the Court of Directors have them- 
selves described in their Judicial Dispateh 
of the 11th of April, 1826, page 7 of the 
Report. Another punishment is the stocks 
—a very different punishment from the 
stocks formerly used in this country; the 
victim is placed on his back, with his heels 
in the air, his face exposed to the sun by 
day, and the damp and cold by night. 
Then there is lifting up by and tearing 
out the mustachios—not only a very pain- 
ful torture, but a great indignity into. the 
bargain ; placing the victim on a nest of 
red ants, also a very painful torture ; 
squeezing the crossed fingers; pinching 
the fingers between a cleft bamboo ; tor- 
ture by the kittee, an instrument by which 
the fingers are gradually bent back until 
the pain is unbearable; pinching the in- 
side of the thighs; nipping the flesh with 
wooden or iron pincers; pounding the 
joints with mallets of soft wood ; flagella- 
tion with every kind of scourge in every 
part of the human body, and with suc 

severity as occasionally to cause death (at 


212 
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page 80 will be found a case mentioned by 
Mr. Lushington of a man flogged to death 
for non-payment of taxes); tying rags 
round the fingers and setting fire to them ; 
burning various parts of the body with a 
lighted cheroot, heated packing needles, 
and searing irons ; wrapping the body in 
cotton steeped in oil, and setting fire to it; 
compression of the sensitive organs of the 
body; driving thorns under the nails ; filling 
the nostrils, eyes, and other parts of the body 
with cayenne pepper ; applying the bam- 
boo pincers to women’s breasts. In their 
dispatch of the 12th of September, 1855, 
the Directors refer with great satisfaction 
to a passage in the Report, paragraph 70, 
page 35, in which the European officers 
are acquitted of giving countenance to the 
infliction of torture, and in which also, it 
is alleged, that the natives place implicit 
confidence in the integrity of the European 
officers. Now, I will state some facts bear- 
ing on these points, and then leave your 
Lordships to draw your own conclusions. 
For my own part, I cannot agree with 
either assertion. First, with regard to the 
confidence placed by the natives in the in- 
tegrity of European officers. Now, I have 
made copious notes from the Report of the 
evidence. of the natives themselves, which 
expresses anything but confidence in the 
European functionaries, but I will confine 
my quotations to what Europeans them- 
selves say on the subject. At page 86, Mr. 
Minchin, sub-collector of Nellore, states :— 

“The fact that no cases of torture have been 
inquired into for the last seven years must force 
an the mind the conviction that the body of the 
people believed that the system of personal ill- 
usage for the collection of revenue was at least 
connived at by the Government and its officers, 
The answers to any questions on this point 


have been always confirmatory of this humiliating 
truth.” 


At page 89, Captain Boileau, civil engi- 
neer, of Nellore, states :— 

“ The idea of torture being tacitly tolerated by 
the Government or its European officers is so far 
prevalent that a belief is expressed that any 
complaint made of torture inflicted for the non- 
payment of the kist (rent) would not be attended 
to.” 

At page 95, Mr. Saalfelt, agent to 
Messrs. Arbuthnot and Company, a very 
important witness, from his necessarily 
constant intercourse with the natives, 
states :— 


Torture in 


“ Not a single individual can be found bold or 
resentful enough to make torture a subject of 
complaint, simply because the idea is prevalent 
among the people that such acts are tacitly tole- 
rated by the Government.” 


The Earl of Albemarle 
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At page 97, the Rev. E. Webb, of 
Bellary, says :— 

“He must add in conscience that the im. 
pression entertained by the people is that’ by 
many European servants of the Government the 
whole subject is avoided, and that it is tacitly 
permitted as a sort of irremediable evil. I have 
myself received the reply from more than one 
gentleman in the service of the Government when 
reference was made to this mode of obtaining 
evidence, ‘ We have nothing to do with that, it is 
all sub rosa.’ These gentlemen would, without 
doubt, have severely punished a case of the kind 
satisfactorily proved.” 


At page 115, Mr. F. W. Goodwyn, 
Civil and Session Judge, Salem, says :— 

“ As far as I could ascertain or judge, the idea 
was prevalent among the people that such acts 
were tacitly tolerated by the Government or its 
European officers. If directed to do so, I can 
furnish some details which appear to me to sup- 
port the above opinion.” 


At page 216, Mr. Bourdillon, collector 
of Arcot, quoting the evidence of a native 
revenue officer of North Arcot, says :— 

“The ryots do not think that the Government 
and collector do authorise such acts; but they 
think the collector does connive at it, and that if 
any charge of this kind were given, the collector 
would inquire into it formally, but at the end he 
would dismiss it on the ground that the charge 
was not proved. On this account the ryots are 
backward to make complaint.” 


What constituted connivance? If it is 
said that non-connivance meant ignorance 
of the fact, that plea certainly would not 
be substantiated. Ignorance of the ex- 
istence of torture among the civil servants 
of India was impossible. The hon. Walter 
Elliot had made a very able report on the 
subject of torture, had drawn up an analy- 
sis of the evidence, from which it appears, 
at page 230, that— 

Of 215 responses elicited, only seven express a 
disbelief in the existence of the practice, seven- 
teen give no positive opinion, while 197, of whom 
112 are public officers engaged in the civil admi- 
nistration, &c., concur in stating their belief in 
the prevalence of the evil to a greater or less 
degree.’ 


Again, Judge Cotton, of Masulipatam, 
says, that if the civil servant were asked, 
‘“‘Does torture exist ?’’ from the highest 
to the lowest subordinate official the an- 
swer must be in the affirmative. I may be 
very uncharitable, but I cannot conscien- 
tiously acquit the civil servants of India 
of all non-connivance of torture. Conni- 
vance of some kind was shown by the 
almost universal repugnance of the civil 
servants to convict a subordinate of the 
offence, even upon the strongest evidence. 
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Take one district alone—that of Coim- 
batore. At page 131, it would be found 
that Mr. E. B. Thomas, a magistrate in 
that district, states that ‘‘ torture, pro- 
perly so called, had ceased to prevail.” 
Mr. M. J. Wallhouse, another magistrate, 
also states that he “considered his know- 
ledge of facts enabled him to pronounce 
that the statements in the speeches circu- 
lated by the Government (7. e. the speeches 
in the other House) were pure fictions,”’ as 
regarded that district, and yet, on looking 
a little further, it would be found that two 
men had been tortured to death in his 
district. Look now to page 299, and your 
Lordships will see the Torture Calendar 
for this same Coimbatore. I find that 
from 1847 to 1853, there have been thirty- 
one convictions, involving no fewer than 
sixty offenders, all public officers of the 
Government. Two of the convictions are 
by Mr. E. B. Thomas, the very collector 
who states that ‘torture has ceased to 
exist,” and thirteen convictions involving 
twenty-three cases, by Mr. M. J. Wall- 
house, the magistrate who pronounces “‘ the 
existence of torture to be pure fiction.” 
True it is that in the record of convic- 
tions, the kind of torture is veiled under 
the vague title of ill-treatment, but in that 
list we find the stocks, the handcuff, and 
the scourge. Now I will only select two 
eases, and they shall be two of the thir- 
teen convictions of Mr. Wallhouse. I ad- 
duce them to show that the inadequacy of 
the punishment on the delinquent affords 
evidence of connivance. The sixth con- 
viction on the list, date 1848, four men 
for torturing the prosecutor, and taking 
away fifty rupees he had in his house. 
That is torture and burglary. The princi- 
pal in this case is fined the sum of ten 
rupees, being one-fifth of the robbery he 
had committed. Five officers are convicted 
of torturing a man for the purpose of ex- 
torting revenue, the amount not stated. 
Three of these are fined eight shillings 
each, and two, four shillings each. In not 
one case out of the thirty-one convictions 
does dismissal from office seem to have 
followed. In this country dismissal would 
follow in every case, and in most of the 
cases a penal servitude of four years’ du- 
ration would be the slightest punishment 
which a Judge would inflict. Let me now 
call your Lordships’ attention to the causes 
of torture, and I think I shall show they 
are distinctly traceable to maladministra- 


tion. Let us first look to assessment of 
the land, 


fAprit 14, 1856} 
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Oné of the facts proved is the necessity 
of torture for the realisation of the reve- 
nue, and I think that fact alone will es- 
tablish the point that there existed the 
grievance of over-assessment. When rent 
could only be obtained by means of tor- 
ture, it might safely be assumed that the 
land was rented too high. Mr. Seymour, 
when fortunately for the natives of India 
he visited India—for otherwise these atro- 
cities might not have been brought to light 
for another half century—asks Mr. F. N. 
Maltby, collector and magistrate of Ca- 
nara, whether the Government had taken 
the best measures to put it (torture) down, 
and he (Mr. Maltby) replies, that he could 
never say that, so long as they maintained 
in many districts a rate of assessment 
which he believed to be excessive. Mr. 
J. D. Bourdillon, collector and magistrate 
of North Arcot, enumerating the causes 
of torture, instanced the high assessment 
of the land :— 


“ With a moderate assessment,” says Mr. Bour- 
dillon, “land would have become a valuable pro- 
perty, and a man would not only have taken care 
not to incur the loss of it, but in case of adver- 
sity would always have had in itself the means of 
satisfying the Government demand upon it. Fur- 
ther, had the assessment been moderate, that 
circumstance would have powerfully tended to 
raise the character of the people, for when men 
begin to possess property, they also acquire self- 
respect, and the knowledge how to make them- 
selves respected, and will no longer submit to 
personal indignities.” 


With regard to the necessity of torture 
for the realisation of revenue, Mr. W. 
Sloane, Sudder Ameen (a judge empow- 
ered to try causes to the extent of 1,000 
rupees), of Vizigapatam, states— 


** Parties who have had the fullest means of 
knowing the truth of what they stated, have told 
me that, without resorting to torture, tehsildars 
(native collectors) and heads of police would find 
it impossible either to collect revenue or detect 
criminals,” 


Mr. J. M‘Kenzie, merchant of Bimli- 
patam, an important because an unwilling 
witness, whose extenuation of torture, and 
contradiction of himself the Torture Com- 
missioners have pointed out, states— 


“‘ Certain I am that if the ryots come to enter- 
tain the belief that the tehsildars (native collec- 
tors) dare not and will not use any other means 
to collect the revenue than those authorised by 
the strict letter of the regulations, the void in 
the Madras Exchequer will be large indeed. I 
have heard of the experiment being tried in some 
not distant districts, and the results were such as 
might have been anticipated. The annual jum- 
mabundy (rental) reports were far from being 
satisfactory.” 
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Mr. J. J. Minchin, Acting Sub-collector 
of Nellore says— 


“I believe that there is not one native official | 9 given term, 
who does not expect that the new system will be | 


followed by a decrease of 50,000 rupees in this 
division, and of a lac or a lac and a half (£10,000 
or £15,000) in the whole district.” 


If all the other collectorates were in the 
same condition as Nellore, the defalcation 
of the Madras revenue would be nearly 
8 per cent, or £350,000, a sum which in 
such a case must be considered as extract- 
ed by mere force of torture. 

Having shown that torture and high 
assessment are inseparable, I will take 
another example from the Report, and 
prove the converse. I-will now show how 
moderate assessment is marked by the ab- 
sence of torture. In the town of Madras, 
where there is a fixed and moderate rent, 
and not an annual assessment, where the 
police and revenue departments are sepa- 
rate, and where there exists the supervi- 
sion of an active intelligent European po- 
pulation, torture is unknown; but of the 
twenty other collectorates, there are only 
two in which there is an absence of torture, 
namely, Canara and Malabar. In these 
two districts, the assessment is low, and 
the proprietors are not a numerous class 
of pusillanimous occupants, but a few 
sturdy, independent, and somewhat recal- 
citrating landowners, who have inhabited 
those districts immemorially, and who will 
not submit to be over-taxed. 

“ Both in Canara and Malabar, (say the Com- 
missioners), the land tax is generally light, the 
people are flourishing, the assessments easily and 
even cheerfully paid; the struggle more often 


being, who shall be allowed, than who shall be 
made to pay the Government dues.” 


(This was evidently in order to establish a 
title to the land.) 

* Land has acquired a saleable value, and allot- 
ments of waste are eagerly contended for. Who, 
(continue the Commissioners,) can be surprised 
then, at hearing one and all the European dwel- 
lers in those favoured spots declare, that there 
torture for revenue purposes is comparatively 
unknown ?” . 


I will not now revert to the tax motur- 
pha, but will speak of the ryotwarry, which 
is, if possible, as absurd and impolitic as 
the moturpha itself. I have several times 
attempted to awaken the attention of your 
Lordships to a sense of the sufferings of 
the Madras people, with respect to this 
very tax. I will here read a definition of 
the term “ riotwarry,”’ in Wilson’s Indian 
Glossary, and the very definition sounds 
like a libel on a civilised Government— 
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“Ryotwaur, familiarly applied to the revenue 
settlement, which is made by the Government 
officers with each actual cultivator of the soil for 
usually a twelvemonth, at a stipu- 
lated money rent, without the intervention of a 
third party.” 


Here there is, ostensibly, an undertak. 
ing, on the part of the Epropean, to enter 
into a direct and annual settlement with 
every peasant proprietor without the in- 
tervention of a third party, but in reality 
neither the surveyors of the land, nor the 
assessors and collectors of the tax are Eu- 
ropeans, but natives, the higher class of 
these men receiving a salary of £70 or 
£100, and the lower only a salary of 
£12; and as they live at ten times that 
amount, they of course eke out a liveli- 
hood by the very power which this tax 
gives them. The Government has not 
furnished me with the returns for which I 
have moved; I must therefore make use 
of such documents as I can lay my hands 
on. An able article, which appeared the 
other day in The Times, fixed the number 
of proprietors in Madras at’ 5,000,000; 
and the number of European servants, it 
appears by the Torture Report, who os- 
tensibly survey and assess that number of 
farms was seventy. Seventy Europeans 
to assess every field of 5,000,000 farms ! 
The idea was absurd. As a necessary 
consequence, the people of Madras were 
left to the merey of a legion of underpaid, 
undisciplined revenue officers, armed with 
all the powers of the police, and exercis- 
ing those powers without supervision. Mr. 
Walter Elliot in his evidence upon this 
subject, at page 83 of the Report, says— 


“The number of ryots paying an assessment of 
less than ten rupees (203.) per annum is 630,704.” 


Now, in the five northern Circars, the 
average number of pauper ryots is 30,000 
for each, or 150,000 for the whole. The 
population of the Circars is 4,284,139. If 
proportions in the other fifteen provinces 
be the same the number for the whole 
presidency will be 786,426. 

How has this number of pauper proprie- 
tors been created? Are they a damnosa 
hereditas, left us by the Mahomedans? 
No; they have been created by the cruelty 
and fiscal rapacity of a Government more 
barbarous than that of the Mahomedans— 
by the Government of the East India Com- 
pany. An account of the manner in which 
a pauper proprietary has been created is 
ably given by Lieutenant H. L. Grove, 
employed in the Godavery Works :— 
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«From my constant residence among the na- 
tives I can assert that, without using force, a 
considerable portion of the revenue never could 
be collected, and the same difficulty will exist so 
long as men, who are wretchedly poor, and ut- 
terly unfit for anything but coolee (day labourer’s) 
work, are permitted, either voluntary or (mark 
this, my Lords,) by force, to become cultivators. 
In every village there are some bits of waste or 
bad land, which the wealthier ryots will not cul- 
tivate ; but as the Circar’s (Government) annual 
demand must somehow or other be paid, the 
names of some of the poorest inhabitants (and 
even sometimes without their knowledge) are put 
down for these bad bits. In vain do the unhappy 
creatures declare that they know nothing about 
cultivation, that they have no implements, cattle, 
or plough, or that they were ruined last year by 
the loss of their crops. They are told that the 
Cirear’s money must be raised, and they are pro- 
mised tuckavee (advances) to purchase what they 
require. Ifthe man is still unwilling to take the 
land, the village authorities bring him to the no- 
tice of the Amildar (collector), who orders him to 
his cutcherry office, where, by threats and force, 
both moral and physical, he is induced to culti- 
vate,” 


Now, call this what you will, it is pra- 
dial slavery. If a man is forced to culti- 


vate in order to yield revenue, and forced 
to work upon the public works without re- 
ward, what is this but substantial slavery? 

I will now show the great impolicy and 
cruelty of the tuckavee (advances) system, 


from the evidence of a native, to which 
great importance is very properly attached 
by the Commissioners. This gentleman, 
A. Nulla Moothoo Pillay, Quit-rent Amil- 
dar (collector) of the Madras Collectorate, 
p. 222, says— 

“Whenever the ryots wanted tuckavee (ad™ 
vances) for buying cattle, or in any way to help 
themselves in cultivation, the half of the amount 
which they applied for would be appropriated 
among the Talook (Government) servants, and 
the other half given to the ryots, who applied for 
the whole; but when they demand fully the ad- 
vanced sum, they (the Circar servants) use the 
most cruel torture towards those that resisted or 
hesitated to pay the amount which they had re- 
ceived only in part.” 


Another cause of torture is the union of 
the functions of police officer and revenue 
officer in one person. In 1792 Lord Corn- 
wallis completely separated the administra- 
tion of revenue from that of police in Ben- 
gal, and in 1802 his regulations were in- 
troduced into Madras. In 1816, however, 
they were rescinded, and the offices of 
judge, magistrate, and collector, were cen- 
tred in one person. Several able protests 
were made against this barbarous and un- 
principled measure, from one of which I 
will read a short extract, although I re- 
commend all the quotations given in the 
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Report from this able State paper to your 
Lordships’ serious perusal. Mr. Fullerton, 
a Member of the Madras Council, after- 
wards Governor of the Straits Settlements, 
in a Minute dated January 1, 1816, says— 

“Tt is not, I conclude, intended to make police 
or the administration of the criminal law sub- 
servient to the collection of revenue ning, 
of course, that it was the intention of his honour- 
able masters to do so—to vest in the collector 
such a degree of overwhelming authority as will 
enable him to dictate the terms of cultivation, 
to infringe on the personal liberty and the free 
exercise of the labour of the ryots, and extract, 
by an organised system of compulsion, a revenue 
beyond the natural result of voluntary engage- 
ment.” 


It appeared that the East India Company 
did intend by this step to dictate the terms 
of cultivation, to infringe on the personal 
liberty and free exercise of the labour of 
the ryot, and to do all that Mr. Fullerton 
deprecated. Two years after this protest, 
namely, in January, 1818, when full ex- 
perience had been acquired of the cruel 
working of the measure, the Revenue 
Board issued a Minute, contrasting Lord 
Cornwallis’s, or, as they were then called, 
‘the new regulations,”’ with the ryotwarry. 
They said— 

“ The new regulations required revenue to be 
subordinate to justice, while the ryotwar system 
has rendered justice entirely subordinate to re- 
venue.” 





I hold our East Indian Government of 
the present day responsible for these evils 
inflicted upon the unhappy inhabitants by 
their predecessors, because, with all the 
evidence before them which has been col- 
lected as to the cruel working of the 
present law, they have actually, in their 
despatch, written as late as September 
12, 1855, recommended that the union of 
the revenue and judicial functions should 
be carried into effect in Lower Bengal, 
where, as I have every reason to believe, 
the practice of torture even now exists, 
and requires no new cause to be added for 
its infliction. 

The remedies for these evils are obvious. 
The assessments must be reduced, and they 
must not be made annually. Instead of 
entering into arrangements with each in- 
dividual collector, the Government must fix 
the amount of rent or land tax for a long 
and for a definite period, and whenever an 
augmentation takes place it must be one 
of a fixed and specified amount not ex- 
ceeding 5 or 10 percent. The necessity 
of having a large amount of European 
functionaries must be admitted, although 
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its practicability may be denied. There 
are 1,000 civil servants in India to a 
population of between 100,000,000 and 
150,000,000, being one European to every 
100,000 or 150,000. The thing is absurd, 
but the evil will not be remedied so long 
as they maintain the principle affirmed by 
the Act of 1853, that is, so long as the 
covenanted servants of the Company re- 
ceive ten times as much as the servants of 
the wealthiest country of the world, whilst 
such poverty exists as in the Presidency 
of Madras with its 700,000 pauper land- 
holders. 

I have to ask your Lordships’ indulgence 
for having detained you so long. I have 
discharged a painful duty, but the respon- 
sibility now rests with you. You may be 
pained at the fiendish malignity of the na- 
tive servants, and ashamed of the disgrace- 
ful apathy, to call it nothing worse, of the 
civil servants, but I do not know in what 
terms to speak of the rapacity of that 
Joint-Stock Company to which Parliament 
and the Government of this country have 
farmed the Indian empire, the greatest de- 
pendency that this or any other country 
ever possessed, as if they had been leasing 
@ private estate to tenants at will. On 
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your Lordships will rest the responsibility, 


and you owe it to God and your country 
to blot out the evil and apply the remedy. 
I now move to resolve— 


“That by a Report lately laid on the Table it 
is proved to the entire Conviction of the House 
that Torture, or the Infliction of Pain, for the 
Purpose of Confession or Extortion, has long been 
practised, and still continues to be practised, by 
the Native Officers of Government in the Realisa- 
tion of the Public Revenues and the Administra- 
tion of Criminal Law, to a greater or less Extent, 
throughout all the Twenty Provinces constituting 
the Government of Madras: 

“ That the aforesaid Torture, although clandes- 
tine and unauthorised, has been for many Years 
known and admitted by the constituted Authori- 
ties at Home and in India, as shown by the Public 
Records : 

“That this House views the aforesaid Practice 
of Torture, affecting so many Millions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Subjects, whether as an Instrument for the 
Realisation of the Public Revenues or the Admi- 
nistration of Criminal Law, or for any other Pur- 
pose whatsoever, as repugnant to natural Justice, 
abhorrent to Humanity, and highly disgraceful to 
the Character of this Nation: 

“ That this House hereby pledges itself to pur- 
sue the speediest and most effectual Measures 
within its Power for the Annihilation of the odi- 
ous and barbarous Practice of Torture within the 
above-mentioned Government and Presidency of 
Madras.” 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL begged to ex- 
press, on the part of the Government, 
The Earl of Albemarle 
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their entire concurrence with the opinion 
of the noble Earl as to the light in which 
they ought to regard the practice of tor. 
ture, which, unhappily, had been proved to 
exist in one of the presidencies of India; 
and to admit fully that it was the duty of 
the Government to take every measure in 
their power to put an end to it as speedily 
as possible. It was the more necessary 
that he should do so promptly and frankly, 
because, as their Lordships might have 
perceived, the facts brought to light by 
the investigation of the Torture Commis- 
sion had been quoted, not only in this 
country, but in various parts of Europe, 
as proving the indifference of the British 
Government; and he was not sure that 
they had not been quoted as showing that 
it had the sanction of the British Govern. 
ment. Therefore it was the duty of those 
who spoke on behalf of the Government 
to declare how utterly they abhorred and 
detested the resort to such practices, and 
that they considered that they were as 
much opposed to the interests as they 
were to the honour and character of the 
country. But with regard to the course 
the noble Earl recommended the House to 
pursue, he had a few words to say. The 
Resolutions which the noble Earl had pro- 
posed were, he presumed, intended to be 
simply the declaration of the opinions and 
feelings of the House with regard to the 
facts brought to their knowledge by the 
Torture Commissioners. He was far from 
saying that the House ought not to come 
to some expression of opinion, the subject 
having been brought to their attention. 
He thought, when the existence of such 
a practice was brought to their notice, it 
was fitting that some step should be taken; 
but their Lordships, he thought, would 
agree with him that whatever Resolutions 
they might come to should state the facts 
as accurately as possible, and ought not to 
be so worded as to convey the impression 
of complicity or silence on the part of the 
Government to foreign countries or to the 
people of this country. He would draw 
their Lordships’ attention to the facts. 
It was scarcely three years since Commit- 
tees of both Houses of Parliament were 
engaged in an inquiry preliminary to the 
renewal of the East India Company’s 
charter. For many weeks and many 
months the two Houses of Parliament were 
engaged in investigating every possible 
charge that could be brought against the 
administration of the East India Com- 
pany. Those charges were supported be- 
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fore the Committees by the evidence of 
persons who were influenced by no friend- 
ly feeling towards that Company, and who 
were desirous that some organic change 
should be effected in the government of 
India. He had the honour, with some of 
their Lordships now present, to be a Mem- 
ber of one of those Committees, and he 
thought he spoke for them as well as for 
himself when he said that, during the 
whole of that inquiry, not a whisper was 
heard as to the existence of the practice 
of torture in India, nor was it brought 
under their notice by any witness what- 
ever. He was aware that some were of 
opinion that the inquiry might have been 
prolonged with advantage, and he was not 
prepared to deny that sufficient time for 
the investigation for all the questions aris- 
ing out of our Indian government had been 
given. Nevertheless, one would have ex- 
pected that if it had been a known fact 
that the East India Company resorted to 
the infliction of torture for the collection 
of their revenue, that would have been the 
first and most obvious weapon used in de- 
bate by those who were opposed to the re- 
newal of the charter; and he mentioned 
it as a remarkable fact in connection with 
the case, that not a word upon the subject 
was mentioned during the whole of the 
discussion. Their Lordships would re- 
member how the discovery originated. In 
the course of July, 1854, on the occasion 
of a Motion brought forward in another 
place, an hon. Member stated that torture 
was practised in the Presidency of Madras. 
That statement was denied at the time by 
those Members of the House of Commons 
who were more immediately connected with 
the Government of India. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir C. Wood), who was President 
of the India Board at the time, stated 
that he could not positively deny an ac- 
cusation he had never heard before, but 
he would cause a strict inquiry to be made. 
The report of the debate was sent out to 
India immediately, and in September, al- 
most as soon as it arrived, a Commission 
was appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject. So rapidly did the Commis- 
sioners execute their duty that in the 
April following their Report was con- 
cluded, and the whole mass of evidence 
was brought under the consideration of 
the Indian Government. That Report 
was sent to the Home Government, and 
within ten months of the accusation being 
first made in the House of Commons, the 
matter had been sifted and thoroughly in- 
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vestigated. These facts, he submitted, 
did not evince any reluctance on the part 
of the British Government or of the Indian 
Government to inquire into the allegations, 
and, as far as it could do so, to provide a 
remedy. The Resolutions moved by the 
noble Earl did not allude to a fact dwelt 
upon by the Commissioners of Investiga- 
tion, that the practice of torture, though 
existing under British rule, had not arisen 
under British rule, and was not due to it. 
In almost the first page of their Report 
the Commissioners showed that under the 
various Governments immediately preced- 
ing our own in India, torture had been 
practised and recognised as a means of 
extorting both revenue and confessions. 
That being the case, it ought to be stated 
in any Resolution which might be passed 
by that House, and which would go forth 
to the world, that the practice had not 
arisen with us, but had been inherited 
from the various Governments which had 
preceded us. Then as to the continuance 
of the practice under British rule. In 
page 34 of their Report, the Commis- 
sioners give some singular statements of 
the habits of the people contracted under 
the despotism of former Indian rulers. 
To show how difficult it was for such 
practices to be eradicated, they say— 
‘*Tt seems to be the universal opinion among 
the Natives themselves, that, in criminal cases, 
the practice is not only necessary, but right. It 
excites no abhorrence, no astonishment, no re- 
pugnance in their minds. . . . We have 
instances of torture being freely practised in 
every relation of domestic life. Servants are 
thus treated by their masters and fellow-ser- 
vants ; children by their parents and schoolmas- 
ters, for the most trifling offences. . . . It 
seems a ‘ time-honoured’ institution, and we can- 
not be astonished if the practice is still widely 
prevalent among the ignorant, uneducated class 
of Native public servants. There is 
not a Native public servant, 


from the highest to 
the lowest, who does not well know that these 
practices are held in abhorrence by his European 
superiors.” 


But, however the practice of torture had 
originated, and however long it had been 
continued, could it be said with truth that 
the British Government had connived at 
its continuance? In page 35 of the Re- 
port the Commissioners said— 


“We see no reason to doubt that the Native 
officials, from the highest to the lowest, are well 
aware of the disposition of their European su- 
periors. . . . We have seen nothing to im- 
| press us with the belief that the people at large 
|entertain an idea that their mal-treatment is 
countenanced or tolerated by the European officers 
of Government, On the contrary, all they seem 
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to desire is, that the Europeans in their respective 
districts should themselves take up and investigate 
complaints brought before them; the distance 
which the Natives will often travel at great per- 
sonal loss and inconvenience to make complaints, 
even of a very petty nature, to the collector or 
sub-collector, is, of itself, a proof of the confidence 
which they place generally in those officers, 
- . « The abstinence of the Native officials 
from such practices in or near stations where 
Europeans, be they civilians, surgeons, commis- 
sariat, or other officers, reside, and the prevalence 
of torture increasing in proportion as the talook 
appears less exposed to European scrutiny . . . 
and the whole cry of the people which has come 
up before us is to save them from the cruelties 
of their fellow-natives—not from the effects of 
unkindness or indifference on the part of the Eu- 
ropean officers of Government.” 


These passages supported his argument, 
and he quoted them, not from the appen- 
dices, but from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, which set forth the general 
impression left by the whole evidence upon 
the minds of honourable and independent 
men. Now, with respect to the ignorance 
of the Company or the local Government— 
and considering that it was clearly proved 
the practice was largely prevalent over the 
whole of India—the ignorance of its exist- 
ence might seem extraordinary—the Com- 
missioners said— 


“There are many circumstances in the peculiar 
condition of this country which may well account 
for the prevalence of even a systematic and gene- 
ral practice of personal violence, used for the 
purpose of extortion among the native population, 
without the general run of Europeans being aware 
of it.” 


After mentioning that, in the first place, 
there were only three European magis- 
trates for a district larger than the whole 
of Wales, and that, therefore, anything 
like a minute superintendence was impos- 
sible, the Commissioners went on to say— 

“The certainty that no Native would know- 
ingly venture to have recourse to any such prac- 
tice in the presence of an European sets at rest 
any surprise at the very few cases in which any 
of our countrymen have personally witnessed the 
operation.” 


Again the Commissioners remarked— 


“ Few of the civil engineers, few of the mission- 
aries can testify from personal knowledge to the 
existence of torture; and, what is a more im- 
portant matter of consideration, few of the me- 
dical men attached to zillah stations have any 


experience of the practice. When it is remem- 
bered that they have charge of the gaols, that it 
is their duty personally to inspect the prisoners, 
and that by being at the head of public dispensa- 
ries they must necessarily become acquainted 
with great numbers of the poor, suffering from 
bodily ailments, it cannot but excite surprise to 
find almost every one of them declaring that nei- 
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ther do their records show, nor does their own 
experience furnish them with, cases of complaints 
of personal violence,” 

When they found such to be the expe. 
rience of medical officers, they need not be 
surprised at the amount of ignorance pre. 
vailing among the higher officers of the 
Government, and the members of the Go. 
vernment at home. At another point in 
their Report, with regard to the duties 
of the European officers, the Commis. 
sioners said— 

“Tt may here possibly suggest itself to those 
unacquainted with the duties of the European 
officials in the provinces, that they are obnoxious 
to blame for not personally investigating all the 
complaints which find their way before them ; and 
that were they so to do, a great check would 
necessarily be offered to the repetition of similar 
causes of complaint. But they who would thus 
argue know but little of the nature and extent of 
the duties which any European officer in a district 
has to discharge, and are ignorant of, or forget, 
both the immense size of our collectorates, and 
the small number of Europeans employed for the 
ordinary administration of the affairs of each 
province.” 


So much with respect to the ignorance of 
the practice. But he must observe that 
in former years the existence of these 
practices had been brought under the 
notice of the Indian Government, and in 
this book were to be found many quota- 
tions from dispatches of the Directors, 
and from circular orders of criminal courts 
and revenue boards, calling the attention 
of collectors and magistrates to the exist- 
ence of torture, and giving the most 
stringent directions for putting an end to 
it. They would find that since 1810 or 
1812, when the existence of torture was 
first brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment, on ten separate occasions various 
criminal courts had issued stringent orders 
to the police and revenue officers to put 
down the practice. The most important 
question was this—had any one act of the 
Government tended to continue the prac- 
tice? The noble Earl who brought the 
question forward had used strong language 
in reference to the East India Company. 
But it was very difficult to say what share 
the East India Company had in the mat- 
ter. The East India Company was under 
the Board of Control, and any censure 
directed against the East India Company 
was, in fact, directed against all the 
various Governments which had had con- 
trol over that body, and were responsible 
for the exercise of their powers, in 80 far 
as these could be made effectual. More- 
over, he (the Duke of Argyll) thought the 
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Janguage of the Resolution was stronger 
than was warranted by the facts, although, 
no doubt, one of the regulations had an 
unfortunate influence in perpetuating the 
practice of torture. He meant, with re- 
ference to the junction of the police and 
revenue duties in the hands of one body. 
With regard to this regulation, there was a 
passage in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners, in which he cordially concurred. 
He would read it to their Lordships, be- 
cause he thought it important to call their 
attention, not merely to the sentences 
which were exculpatory, but to those 
which were incriminatory of the Govern- 
ment. The Commissioners said— 


“Thus it will be perceived that the collection 
of the land revenue was entrusted to the very 
class who had from time immemorial been ac- 
customed to practise the most cruel and violent 
tortures upon the persons of the unfortunate 
prisoners in their custody, accused or suspected 
of crime, and that with the full cognisance and 
even approval of their fellow-countrymen at large. 
Now, it certainly does not seem to be drawing an 
overstrained inference to argue that the peons 
accustomed to elicit confessions in criminal mat- 
ters through the instrumentality of torture would 
not be slow to have recourse to the same or simi- 
lar appliances for the extortion of dues in revenue 
matters ; especially as the practice was of long 
standing also in this department of the State ad- 
ministration under Native rule, and no innovation 
or surprise upon the habits and customs of their 
fellow-countrymen. We do not mean to say that 
there may not have been an equal, or possibly 
even a greater amount of personal violence in the 
collection of revenue previous to 1816 than sub- 
sequent to that epoch; but while the diminution 
is traceable to other causes, the concentration of 
all police and revenue duties in the same hands 
appears to us necessarily to have destroyed that 
check which would have resulted had these powers 
been committed to two distinct bodies.” 


The noble Earl had alluded to the protest 
of Mr. Fullerton against this combination 
of duties, but he had avoided all reference 
to the still higher authority by whom that 
system had been recommended. During the 
discussions upon India two or three years 
ago, the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenbo- 
rough) spoke of Sir Thomas Munro as the 
greatest name in the history of India, and 
as standing nearer in mental calibre to the 
late Duke of Wellington than any other 
public man of modern times. Sir Thomas 
Munro, moreover, was a man who took 
the Native population especially under his 
protection. Yet it was this Sir Thomas 
Munro who opposed Mr. Fullerton, and 
supported the measure which it was now 
said, perhaps correctly, had tended to the 
continuance of torture in India. It was 
hardly fair, then, to charge the Company 
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with the intention to continue the practice 
of torture, and to get revenue at any cost, 
by making that charge, when the change 
was supported by such a man as Sir 
Thomas Munro. He would now direct 
their Lordships’ attention to what was now 
being done, and what was proposed to be 
done, to eradicate this abominable system 
from the Presidency of Madras. By re- 
ference to the last few pages of this Tor- 
ture Report, it would be found that Lord 
Harris, the Governor of Madras, concurred 
in every suggestion of the Commissioners. 
Lord Harris wrote thus :— 


**T concur generally with the views of the 
Commissioners with respect to the remedies which 
should be adopted for rendering the general ad- 
ministration of the Government more effective, 
and at the same time equitable and beneficial to 
the people. Some of the measures mentioned, 
more especially those respecting the police and 
magistracy, have been under my consideration for 
some time, and I should have already moved on 
these subjects on which discretionary power has 
already been given to this Government by the 
hon, Court in its dispatch No. 8, dated August 23, 
1854, but for the delay which has occurred of 
more than six months in procuring information on 
the police force of Bombay. The evidence brought 
forward in these papers strengthens the views 
which I had already arrived at on these subjects, 
and there isa very remarkable confirmation of the 
advisability 6f the separation of the revenue and 
police in the absence of charges against the police 
of Madras. I hope this Government may soon be 
able to embody a comprehensive and valuable 
change in the unsatisfactory system now in 
force. At the same time, the whole subject re- 
quires serious consideration, and must, with the 
greatest desire of improvement on the part of 
the Government, take considerable time in its 
completion. On one point to which attention is 
drawn by the Commissioners I think an imme- 
diate change might be beneficially made—that 
as regards the state of the law on this subject ; 
and I would propose that the Advocate General 
and Government Pleader should be called on, 
in concert, to propose such alterations as would 
be likely to remedy the evils mentioned.” 


He read that extract to show that the Go- 
vernment of Madras had resolved upon 
immediate action, and was in favour of 
almost every suggestion made by the Com- 
missioners, although he saw difficulties in 
the way of carrying them into effect, espe- 
cially in the employment of a greater num- 
ber of European officers. It seemed to be 
universally admitted that it was difficult to 
increase the number of Europeans in that 
Presidency at the present moment, and it 
was the more to be regretted, because with- 
out that increase it was impossible to make 
speedy way in the abolition of the system, 
which was clearly proved to prevail in pro- 
portion to the distance from the stations of 
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the European officers. With regard to the 
separation of the revenue and police de- 
partments he could not but express an 
earnest hope that such a measure would be 
found practicable. He cordially concurred 
in the opinion expressed by the noble Earl, 
that it was most inconvenient and danger- 
ous that the annual assessment of land 
—itself a most objectionable practice— 
should be conducted by a set of men whose 
habits were such as had been described, and 
he trusted that some means would be dis- 
covered to effect a severance between those 
two great services. At the same time he 
was bound to remind the House that the 
Commissioners had themselves admitted 
that there were serious difficulties in the 
way of so desirable a measure of reform. 
They commended and desired it, but avow- 
ed that the question was beset with em- 
barrassments. A dispatch from the Pre- 
sidency of Madras, received as recently as 
that morning, showed that the local Go- 
vernment were anxious to abolish the 
annual and to substitute a fixed assess- 
ment of Jand—a measure which would go 
far to supersede the necessity for employ- 
ing those Native servants whose interfer- 
ence had been productive of such unfortu- 
nate results. In fact, the whole question 
was engaging the serious attention of the 
Government both in England and Madras. 
With respect to the Resolutions now before 
the House, they did not hold out any hope 
of a practical remedy for the state of 
things complained of; they merely indicated 
the opinion of the House, and pledged 
their Lordships to such measures as they 
might be able to take. Nor, indeed, could 
it well be otherwise, for their Lordships 
could not practically take any steps unless 
they proposed some great organic change, 
in which they would require the co-opera- 
tion of the other House of Parliament. In 
the meantime all they could do was to call 
the attention both of the local and home 
Government to the subject. If, therefore, 
the noble Earl was resolved to press the 
Resolutions on the adoption of the House, 
he (the Duke of Argyll) would take leave 
to propose certain verbal alterations in 
the first and second, the effect of which 
would be-to place the subject rather more 
fully and fairly before the country. Thus 
amended, the Resolution would read as 
follows :— 


Torture in 


I. “ That by a Report lately laid on the Table 
it is proved to the entire Conviction of the House 
that Torture, or the Infliction of Pain for the 
Purpose of Confession or Extortion, has long been 
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practised in India, and, that though derived from 
former Governments and steadily decreasing both 
in Severity and Extent under British Rule, it stil] 
continues to be practised by Native Officers of 
Government in the Realisation of the Public Re. 
venues and the Administration of the Criminal 
Law, to a greater or less Extent, throughout all 
the Twenty Provinces constituting the Govern. 
ment of Madras: 

II. “ That the aforesaid Torture, although clan- 
destine and illegal, has been for many Years 
known to exist, and has been repeatedly de. 
nounced and condemned by the constituted Au- 
thorities at Home and in India, as shown by the 
Public Records : 


For the third and fourth Resolutions of the 
noble Earl he should propose to substitute 
the following— . 


III. “ That this House observes, nevertheless, 
with great regret and Disapprobation, the very 
inadequate Punishments which have been fre- 
quently inflicted upon the Perpetrators of these 
atrocious Crimes : 2, 

IV. “ That this House relies upon the zealous 
and continued Exertions of all Persons in auiho- 
rity in this Country and in India to extirpate a 
Practice disgraceful to the Character of our Go- 
vernment and calculated to render it odious to 
the People of India.” 


He trusted that their Lordships would be 
of opinion with him that these Resolutions 
would meet the exigencies of the case and 
adequately vindicate the honour of the 
Government. 

Tne Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
said, that while he must commend the 
tone in which the question had been treat- 
ed by the noble Duke, and though he was 
willing to believe with him that the Home 
Government was without complicity in 
these dreadful practices, and that no Bri- 
tish Minister, of whatever polities, was 
cognisant, or, if cognisant, could view 
them with any other sentiments than those 
of horror; he could not so easily acquit 
the East India Company. He should not, 
however, have risen to offer any opinion 
on the subject had it not been for what 
had fallen from the noble Duke with re- 
gard to what he called the British Govern- 
ment. It was difficult to say what was 
meant by the East India Company, and as 
difficult to say what was meant by the 
British Government. But one thing was 
certain, namely, that when the Govern- 
ment was spoken of in India, the East India 
Company, to whom it pleased Parliament 
two years ago to commit the government 
of that country, was meant ; and when it 
was asserted that that Company was igno- 
rant of the practice of torture in India, he 
denied it, and would prove his denial by the 
records on the table. He could believe it 
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ssible that the Governors who were sent 

out to India were ignorant of these practices, 
" but it was difficult to say whether it were 
a greater shame to be ignorant, or to be 
cognisant, of their existence. Their Lord- 
ships should remember that the subject 
had not come to the cognisance of Par- 
liament from having been brought substan- 
tively before the House of Commons. The 
discovery arose from the incidental asser- 
tion of an English gentleman who had 
travelled in that country, on occasion of 
a Motion on the land tenure in India in the 
House of Commons. In the course of the 
debate, that Gentleman asserted that to 
his knowledge torture was inflicted on the 
Natives of India not only in criminal cases 
under inquiry, but also in the collection of 
the revenue. This assertion was met by 
a distinct denial on the part of certain 
Members of the Lower House, who were 
connected with the Company, some of 
whom had been thirty years in the Com- 
pany’s service ; and one Gentleman, who 
exerted great influence over the Indian 
administration, namely, Sir James Hogg, 
actually twitted the hon. Gentleman with 
having gone into remote districts in the 
prosecution of vague and idle inquiries. 
But notwithstanding these disclaimers, the 
truth was brought to light by the subse- 
quent Commission of Inquiry, and it was to 
Mr. Danby Seymour they were indebted for 
the disclosures they were then discussing. 
The East India Company had denied the 
practice of torture so far as applied to the 
collection of rent tax, but not in other re- 
spects; but he repeated the East India 
Company must have known of the inflic- 
tion of torture, and wilfully and disgrace- 
fully concealed it. Lord Harris, who 
had lately arrived at Madras, and was, 
doubtless, ignorant of those practices, 
said, and it showed the ignorance or 
deceit of the persons by whom he was 
surrounded, ‘‘He would not hesitate to 
repel such accusations on the part of the 
Government service, but it would not be 
satisfactory to that service if they were 
not inquired into.”” When the question 
with reference to the police was alluded to, 
the Governor in Council said :—‘* The Go- 
vernment is desirous of ascertaining the 
extent to which similar practices are car- 
ried on in the Presidency.”” He then pro- 
ceeded to say that strenuous exertions 
would be made, and soon. On the margin 
of that very document there were actually 
no less than ten circular orders quoted, 
beginning in 1806 and going on to 1852 
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—their Lordships would observe that he 
(Lord Harris) was writing in 1854—show- 
ing that torture had been long and no- 
toriously practised. Now, what he (the 
Marquess_of Clanricarde) wanted to know 
was, why the practice, thus shown to 
be well known, was not put a stop to 
until the issuing of the Commission ? 
He (the Marquess of Clanricarde) would 
show their Lordships the facility with 
which the information on the subject of 
torture might have been obtained if re- 
quired, and the manner in which such tor- 
ture was spoken of by the servants of the 
East India Company. One of the wit- 
nesses most to be relied upon was a Cap- 
tain Frederick Nelson, a gallant officer on 
service at a place called Ongole. Their 
Lordships would observe that the Order in 
Council, from which he (the Marquess of 
Clanricarde) had just read a short extract, 
was dated the Yth of September, and 
on the 18th of September the officer re- 
ferred to was in a position to give ample 
information on the subject, he having been 
an eye-witness. A Native went to that 
gallant officer to complain that he had 
been tortured for rent ; but the evidence 
not being quite to the ‘satisfaction of 
Captain Nelson, he proceeded to the 
sort of police court in which the alleged 
torture was said to have been carried on. 
Arrived there, he twitted the man who 
complained by asking him where the in- 
struments were with which he was tor- 
tured, who, in reply, pointed out those in- 
struments, and three or four persons be- 
ing-tortured then and there ; and Captain 
Nelson further ascertained that it was for 
the non-payment of the rent tax that the 
punishment was inflicted. Could the East 
India Company deny that they were cogni- 
sant of such tortures? and if they were 
not, what other horrors might not be perpe- 
trated at that or other places of which that 
House never even heard. In the Report 
of the circumstances of the case to which 
he had just referred, the proceeding was 
spoken of as one of ‘‘coercion.” It went 
on to say that, so far as Ongole was 
concerned, torture was not used by revenue 
officers, *‘ unless canes, ferules, &c., could 
be considered instruments of torture ”’— 
but that he (Captain Nelson) felt it his 
duty to reveal the circumstances which 
had come under his notice. Those facts 
would never have been revealed if the 
Order of the 9th of September had not 
been sent forth, and that Order would 
never have been made but for the fortu- 
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nate journey of Mr. Danby Seymour to 
that part of the world. If all the cir- 
cumstances now before that House had 
been brought before the Commissioners 
in 1853, and if the Committees of both 
Houses had been carried on, as he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) believed it had 
been intended to be carried on, by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl of Derby), they 
might have made a very great difference 
in the way in which the subject had been 
dealt with at that period. It afforded 
matter for the grave consideration of Par- 
liament when such practices were brought 
accidentally before it, showing, as they did, 
the conduct of the East India Company’s 
servants, affording an insight into what 
Mr. Burke called ‘the inmost recesses 
and labyrinths ’’ of Indian subjects. The 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) said, in 
answer to a part of his noble Friend’s (the 
Earl of Albemarle’s) speech, that it was 
not for purposes of money that those prac- 
tices had been connived at, but he (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) would ask why, 
if they were not resorted to in the cause 
of revenue, was there not a better system 
of government established throughout the 
country? But clearly torture was re- 
sorted to in the collection of land tax, 
and in connection with the police ; and 
the continuance had resolved itself to a 
question of money, and nothing but money. 
If the Indian Government had proper 
officers for the collection of the revenue, 
and a proper police, these things could not 
happen, and it was entirely owing to the 
system of government in India that they 
were permitted to go on. Unless there 
was established a more perfect supervision 
of the practices of those persons to whom 
they entrusted the collection of the taxes, 
there could be no guarantee that such prac- 
tices would not continue to prevail. Their 
Lordships had been assured by the noble 
Duke that steps had been taken, and would 
be taken in reference to these transactions. 
So far as the Government of Madras had 
now moved in the matter, he was bound 
to admit that they had pursued a satisfac- 
tory course ; but he could not conceal the 
fact that their Lordships had not the secu- 
rity that these steps would be followed out 
to their legitimate consequences. When- 
ever the subject was properly considered, 
in connection with it must be taken into 
consideration the question of Indian finance 
—the two things necessarily acted and re- 
acted upon each other. The Government 
of Madras doubtless thought it necessary 
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to impress upon its European collectors 
the necessity of collecting every shilling 
that could be obtained from the people, | 
and the Native agents had it impressed 
upon them that they were to obtain every 
farthing the Government required. More. 
over, by these latter torture was occa- 
sionally inflicted for the gratification of 
their own bad passions. That would, 
therefore, be a partial and unsatisfac- 
tory settlement—amounting, in fact, to 
little better than no settlement at all— 
that did not take both questions within its 
terms. One excuse advanced in defence 
of torture was, that the Natives were so 
fond of money that nothing but torture 
would extract it from them. That, how- 
ever, was an argument deserving of very 
little weight. He hoped that the present 
discussion and inquiry would put an end 
to practices about which only one opinion 
could be entertained by that House; but 
he rejoiced that they were net to go toa 
division on the question—that was not the 
time for coming to any decision—and he 
would warn their Lordships that at some 
future time the entire problem would re- 
quire solution at their hands. 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH; 
My Lords, I rejoice that this subject has 
been brought under your Lordships’ atten- 
tion by the noble Earl, and I rejoice also 
that there is every prospect that we shall 
not be called on to divide on this Motion, 
for I think it would_be highly undesirable 
that there should be even the appearance of 
the slightest difference of opinion among 
us with respect to this enormity, and with 
respect to the duty of the Government to 
take every measure in their power for its 
extirpation. In the course of my public 
life 1 have been connected with the govern- 
ment of India—in this country about two 
and three-quarter years and in India two 
and a quarter years—in all five years, 
and in the whole of that time I never 
heard of or had the slightest suspicion that 
the practice of torture existed in any part 
of India ; and if at any time before I had 
read that Blue-book which lies on your 
Lordship’s table, I had heard that such a 
charge had been made against the Indian 
Government, I should have repudiated it 
with no little indignation. But I must say, 
that inasmuch as it is now certain that this 
practice has constantly existed to a greater 
or a less degree—delivered to us from our 
predecessors, the Mahomedan rulers of the 
country, and continued under our own Go- 
vernment, for half a century—for we have 
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had possession of these provinces for more 
than fifty years—it is to me a matter of 
the greatest surprise and regret that there 
should have been that silence on the part 
of those persons who must have been cog- 
nisant of it, and that it should never have 
been brought prominently under the notice 
of any one entrusted with the Government 
of the country. It must have been known 
among those who carry on the Government 
in subordinate positions ; but, beyond all 
question, those who are the heads of the 
Government have never become acquainted 
with it, Ido not go with the noble Earl 
to the length of attributing connivance in 
this practice to any member of the civil 
service in India ; but I must say that I do 
not think the officers of that service have 
shown that sensitiveness upon the subject 
of the existence of so dreadful a crime 
which might have been expected from the 
feelings of English gentlemen. I think it 
most extraordinary too, that, with the ex- 
ception of a very few cases, the punish- 
ment inflicted for this offence should have 
been so extraordinarily inadequate. And 


not only that, but also that in so very 
many instances the magistrate should have 
held the case not to be proved, and in 
so very many others that he should have 


consented to that which seems to me to be 
totally inconsistent with our ideas of the 
administration of criminal justice—a com- 
promise between the person tortured and 
the man who had tortured him. I look 
upon this circumstance with more than re- 
gret, and I do hope that the Government 
at home and the Government in India will 
make the gentlemen who exercise authority 
under them in India thoroughly understand 
that the administration of British India is 
hereafter to be conducted in a very different 
spirit from that in which it appears to have 
been conducted according to the papers 
upon your Lordships’ table. I rejoice that 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) has 
stated it to be his opinion, and, as | under- 
stand, that of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that it was absolutely essential to separate 
the functions of the police from the collec- 
tion of the revenue. I have always been of 
opinion that the police and the revenue 
should be in different hands ; but the noble 
Duke will find, and the Government here 
will find, more practical difficulty in earry- 
ing that separation into effect than they ex- 
pect, and unless the greatest resolution is 
shown by the authorities here, you may 
depend upon it failure will ensue. I say 
this with the more confidence because this 
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was the only subject on which I and my 
Council did not agree. I never could get 
them to adopt the view which I always 
entertained as to the necessity of separating 
the police from the revenue department. 
But if you only separate the two depart- 
ments you will do but little. The propo- 
sition which I then made, and to which I 
did not obtain their assent—a proposition 
which I think absolutely necessary for the 
good government of India—was that the 
police should have a military character. 
Wherever I had the opportunity, as I had 
in the North Western Provinces, I did 
everything in my power to carry that mea- 
sure into effect. In Scinde, I had a tabula 
rasa, and I immediately wrote to my gal- 
lant friend (Sir C. Napier) with my sanction 
to establish there a system of police which 
should serve as the model of the police all 
over India. In that country the police is 
altogether military ; it is armed, drilled, 
and paid like soldiers, and it approaches to 
the military character more nearly, I ap- 
prehend, even than the police of Ireland. 
The country is divided into districts, each 
under the charge of a lieutenant, who cor- 
responds regularly with his captain, in whom 
is vested the superintendence of the body 
throughout the whole province, and, by an 
admirable regulation of Sir Charles Na- 
pier, not only are special reports made 
of every noteworthy occurrence either in 
the police or revenue departments, but a 
weekly report is also sent in of all occur- 
rences which are in any degree important 
in either department. No wrong, therefore, 
ean be done without a combination of two 
hostile authorities—of two authorities eer- 
tainly jealous of each other—constituted in 
a totally different manner and under dif- 
ferent heads. The result has been not 
only the absence of cruelty, but the most 
perfect good government, the protection 
of the inhabitants, and the prevention of 
crime, In other parts of India, the police 
are entirely useless for the preservation of 
order. If there is a disturbance they 
run away, as was shown in the Santhal in- 
surrection. They are powerful for the perse- 
cution of the people, and useless for their 
protection. Iam perfectly confident that 
there is no other method of securing the 
due administration of police duties but by 
separating the police from the revenue ser- 
vice. When that has been effected, it is 
absolutely necessary that the pay of the 
European officers should be such as to in- 
duce, not only young, but old, respectable, 
and experienced officers to take commands 
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in this force. It is also necessary that the 
pay of the police should be increased in 
order to induce respectable classes of men 
to enter into it; and, more than this, it is 
most desirable that there should be in the 
police so many different grades well paid, 
so as to make it worth the while of per- 
sons expecting soon to rise to non-commis- 
sioned situations in the regular forces of 
the army to transfer their services to the 
police. In the first instance, at least, it 
would be most desirable to obtain the aid 
of military men in the organisation of the 
police. I say this, because it was impos- 
sible for me in passing through different 
parts of India not to perceive the differ- 
ence of character between persons belong- 
ing to the army and persons having only a 
private character. There is nothing so 
humiliating as to observe the servile sa- 
laam of the persons who crowd the courts 
of the civil officers. There is nothing, on 
the other hand, more graceful and digni- 
fied than the appearance of the Native 
soldier when he salutes his officer. While 
he evinces respect for his superiors, he 
shows also that he respects himself. In all 
cases you will find that the only true mode 
of really improving the moral character of 
the people of India is to draw the Native 
officers exercising authority over them 
from the army, by which they were en- 
nobled, and became a different class. 
There is one point forced on our obser- 
vation by the papers on the table, which, 
though strongly noticed by the Commis- 
sioners, is not noticed by the Court of 
Directors, namely, the connection between 
the persons who direct the police and who 
compose it, with the persons who are 
about the court of the collector, and who 
may be called his head-quarters staff. 
There is nothing more dangerous or im- 
proper in the state of India than the 
connection between the persons in the 
police and the persons who were ge- 
nerally understood to have the ear of 
the collector. It leads to the keeping 
back of complaints which ought to be 
made, and to the defeat of justice when 
complaints are made. I feel this matter 
most strongly; and from the first time 
I became acquainted with the affairs of 
India I have always entertained the great- 
est apprehensions that many of the evils 
with which India is afflicted were derived 
from the circumstance of the European 
officer being much more than he ought to 
be in the hands of the Native officers by 
whom he is surrounded. The more the 
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European officer is young or inexperienced, 
the more, of course, he falls under the eon. 
trol of these Native officers. One cireum- 
stance which is considered most calculated 
to improve the condition of the people— 
namely, the extension of education—is, 
from the manner in which it operates, cal. 
culated more than anything else to in. 
crease the evil; for it is too commonly 
found that the persons receiving instrue- 
tion are the sons and relations of persons 
already in office, forming, consequently, 
a low official aristocracy, calculated to 
hold permanent possession of office, and 
making themselves useful to the European 
by the very knowledge of his language, 
I think it would be desirable to direct the 
European officer to pass six months in 
every year under canvas, not to wait until 
the Natives come to him for justice, but to 
go about and visit every part of his dis- 


| trict, and make himself on every occasion 


accessible to the people. He would thus 
become acquainted with their wants and 
feeling; many grievances, perhaps here- 
tofore unsuspected, would come to his 
knowledge, and it would be impossible for 
such things as we are now lamenting to 
take place and remain unknown. The 
best thing to improve the Madras territory 
would be to pass an Act with one short 
clause, giving the Governor the power of 
leaving the Presidency, of going into the 
interior with all the powers of Governor 
and Council, and of seeing things with his 
own eyes. There is one point on which 
I entertain a different opinion from many 
who have expressed their views upon this 
subject. It is considered that the great 
cause of all the evil now under notice is 
over-assessment, especially in the case of 
the land revenue in the Madras territory. 
Now, I have referred anxiously to the 
papers on the table of the House in con- 
nection with the subject, and I confess 
that the result on my mind is, that the 
revenue of the Madras territory is, on 
the whole, not excessive, but ill assessed 
and ill administered. In the course of 
twenty-seven years the population of Ma- 
dras has increased by 8,500,000 persons. 
At the same time the taxation, on the con- 
trary, has been reduced by £732,000. I 
am speaking now only of the ancient terrl- 
tory of Madras. But while on the whole 
the result is thus far favourable to the 
people of India, the complaints which come 
from particular districts convince me that 
great inequalities exist somewhere; and 
since the increase of population is indi- 
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cative of the increase of prosperity, and 
also of the increase of land under cultiva- 
tion, I cannot but think that the territory 
jis not generally excessively, but rather 
ill, assessed, and that the last Revenue 
requires revision. Some of the details 
on this subject are remarkable, there being 
in some districts a great increase in popu- 
lation, and in others scarcely any; and it 
is deserving notice, that in one district, 
where there has been a diminution of 
population, there has been an increase of 
taxation. I will read to your Lordships 
an account of the population and taxation 
of different districts— 

Population. Revenue. 
1823. 1850. | 1823. | 1850. 
332,015; 926,930)144,123)/142,113 
892,292| 1,485,973 234,571 /215,021 
455,020) 1,006,005 221,727/269,645 
Tinnivelley 564,957 |1,269,216|255,294'247,311 
Masulipatam| 529,849) 520,866)149,528 | 152,269 
Salem ..-|1,075,985}1,195,377|/229,091) 185,453 


Grajam 
N. Arcot ... 
S. Arcot ... 


In the Report I find the following state- 
ment made by a Native— 


“T have heard from many that thousands of 
ryots of the Masulipatam districts have left their 
houses and lands waste, and went over to the 
Nizam’s territories, in consequence of torture and 
extortion, &c., for which they have not obtained 
redress from the collector thereof, as the huzzoor 
and talook servants were combined together 
against them.” 


This is the Native prince whose dominions 
have been recommended over and over 
again for immediate annexation, in order 
that the people of his country might have 
what is called the benefits of our rule. The 
facts which I have stated make it neces- 
sary that there should be on the part of 
the Government the most searching in- 
quiry into the whole of the revenue sys- 
tem of the Madras territory, for some- 
where or other there is a great evil. I 
do not believe that the whole sum col- 
lected is extravagant. The diminution of 
revenue, as well as several of the details 
of Madras government of which we now 
complain, is to be attributed in a great 
degree to the ryotwarry settlement, a 
settlement sanctioned by the authority of 
Sir Thomas Munro, the very greatest 
man, take him for all in all, who ever 
entered the service of the East India 
Company. I always apprehended, with 
respect to the ryotwarry settlement, that 
which has taken place ; I always thought 
that, established as it was by the genius, 
industry, knowledge, and benevolence of 
one great man, it would fail when it fell into 
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the hands of men with less knowledge, in- 
dustry, and benevolence than he had. The 
only fallacy of which Sir Thomas Munro 
is to be accused is, that he vainly sup- 
posed other men were as great as him- 
self. His industry, knowledge, and be- 
nevolence not having been possessed by 
others, the whole system has fallen to 
pieces, and its fundamental revision is 
absolutely necessary for the welfare of the 
people. Many of us, my Lords, are apt 
to look upon the Natives of India as low 
and degraded, and I cannot refrain from 
affording you the satisfaction of hearing 
the opinion expressed by Sir Thomas 
Munro in the House of Commons, with re- 
gard to that people forty-three years ago. 
I was then a young man. I had just en- 
tered the House of Commons, and I well 
recollect the effect produced by the words 
I am now going to read. Sir Thomas 
Munro had been asked, probably by one 
of those persons who are of opinion that 
trade will etfeect everything, what would be 
its effect upon the civilisation of the Hin- 
doos. He said:— 

“With regard to civilisation, I do not exactly 
understand what is meant by the civilisation of 
the Hindoos; in the higher branches of science, 
in the knowledge of the theory and practice of 
good government, and in an education which, by 
banishing prejudice and superstition, opens the 
mind to receive instruction of every kind from 
every quarter, they are much inferior to Euro- 
peans ; but if a good system of agriculture, un- 
rivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to pro- 
duce whatever can contribute to convenience or 
luxury, schools established in every village for 
teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic, the 
general practice of hospitality and charity among 
each other, and, above all, a treatment of the 
female sex full of confidence, respect, and deli- 
cacy, are among the signs which denote a civilised: 
people, then the Hindoos are not inferior to the 
nations of Europe ; and if civilisation is to be- 
come an article of trade between the two coun- 
tries, I am convinced that this country will gain 
by the import cargo.” 

This was the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro, and I hope that the effect of our 
legislation during the last half-century 
has been at least to leave the people of 
whom he spoke in such terms as good as 
we found them. There is an observation 
in*a very valuable paper written by a Hin- 
doo, contained in the Report on your Lord- 
ships’ table, to which I also think it right 
to direct your notice. That Hindoo, re- 
ferring to the progress of education among 
the people of India, cautions the Govern- 
ment that, although when in a state of 
comparative ignorance they were prepared 
to submit to almost any suffering that could 
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be inflicted upon them on account of their 
ignorance, it is altogether inconsistent with 
the knowledge and enlightenment they now 
possess that they should continue to bear 
without resistance ; in calm, serious, and 
respectful terms he informs the Govern- 
ment that, having travelled through all 
parts of the country, he has witnessed a 
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| India. It is the rule of administration in al] 
| Native States, and as these have fallen under 
| British authority the system, though discounte. 
| naneed, has not been eradicated. I can state, 
from my own knowledge of the precisely similar 
revenue and police management in parts of Bom. 
| bay in which I have served or have visited, that 
similar practices must and do prevail; and the 
relation of the atrocities perpetrated by the Tan- 
nadari police, and the far more degraded and 


change in the feelings of the people to- | destitute condition of the peasantry in the per- 
wards them, and he warns them that only manently settled districts, leave no room to doubt 
by adopting a different system, and by | that the same excesses are to be found in an even 
ki ] ly beneficial to the | Seater degree in Bengal. 
making our rule really 0 
people, can we hope to maintain our ano-| He therefore was not satisfied with the 
malous Government, and to fulfil that which position in which it was proposed to leave 
is, I trust, our destiny—to remain for ever | this question. He was not satisfied with 
the lords of India. | merely leaving it for the law officers of 
Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that we had India to be instructed to prepare Bills on 
heard much of the double government of the subject. He wished rather to see them 
India, and undoubtedly if the facts proved | instructed to enforce the law, and so put 
before the Commissioners had been kept} an end to the practice. [The Duke of 
from the knowledge of the noble Earl Arcytt said, the law was not sufficient 
during the whole period of his connection for the purpose.] Then why had they not 
with the Government of India, such a/ long since made those laws stronger? But 
convenient suppression of information could | he relied much more strongly upon discus- 
have been maintained only by means of an| sions like these than upon any laws that 
unexampled system of organised duplicity. | might be made, or any instructions that 


He denied that the Members of their, might be sent out to the Crown lawyers in 
Lordships’ Committee were responsible for | India. 


He believed that tiie law was 


not having obtained information upon the | 
subject. They never were permitted to | 


enter into the question of finance—they | 


abundantly strong against these abuses; 
it was a more vigorous administration that 
was required; but debates like the present 


were deprived of all means of inquiry by | would reach India, and would be read by 
the unexampled course pursued by the | those who controlled the administration of 
Government in closing the evidence, and justice there, and would compel the atten- 
precipitating the course of legislation. He tion of persons in high station to the sub- 
thought that the facts stated by the noble | ject, and thus, without any change in the 
Earl who had just spoken led to con-| constituted Government, the end which all 
clusions different from those at which the! men of humanity had in view would be 
noble Earl had himself arrived. The noble | effected. He relied upon the opinion of Mr. 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) had tried to} Elliot to remove the supposition, if it had 
persuade the House that these practices | entered their Lordships’ minds, that these 
were confined to the Presidency of Madras ; | abuses were confined to the Presidency of 
but he (Lord Monteagle) took upon him-| Madras. He regretted that it had been 
self very respectfully to deny that asser-| put forward as a matter of apology by the 
tion. If from the year 1806 to the present | noble Duke for these practices—cruel and 
time such atrocities had taken place at | abominable as they were, as degrading to 
Madras and had been concealed from the | human nature, to those who inflicted them, 
knowledge of the Government, it was| and as cruel to their victims—that we had 
equally probable that in other parts of| inherited these barbarous practices from 
India similar mischief was prevalent, and barbarous times. They might as well 
that the Government knew nothing about| embrace Mahomedanism upon the same 
it. But this was more than an inference, | ground, or excuse the worship of Jugger- 
for there was distinct evidence in the Blue-| naut and other degrading superstitious 
book, that torture prevailed in other parts | customs, justifying ourselves on the ground 
of India. Mr. Walter Elliot, one of the| that we had in like manner inherited these 
ablest civil servants of the East India| crimes from the original possessors of 
Company, after stating the horrors perpe-| India. Let the Government possess the 
trated in the Madras Presidency, added— | territory and the wealth of India, but let 

“ It is not to be supposed that abuse of autho- | them not claim an inheritance of crime, 
rity by public officers is confined to Southern | which they would do if they extenuated 
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their own misdeeds by pointing out the 
greater misdeeds of their predecessors. 
It was our duty to recommend Christianity 
to the people of India, but it was not by 
permitting our taxgatherers to apply in- 
struments of torture to the breast of a 
woman that we should recommend the 
Gospel of Christ to the Hindoos. He 
hoped that the Blue-book on this subject 
would be circulated, read, and understood 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. <A feeling would then be raised that 
would prove irresistible. He knew that 
the measures of improvement recommended 
by the kind heart and courageous energy 
of Lord William Bentinck would never 
have been accomplished but for the aid of 
the public spirit of the people of England ; 
and the public spirit of England should 
now be evoked to put down these abomi- 
nable practices and to punish their perpe- 
trators, or the people of Europe would 
believe that we continued to sanction these 
atrocities. 
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with a people who would not complain. In 
the northern districts and in Scinde, where 
an independent spirit prevailed, it was pos- 
sible to protect the people, but in the Ma- 
dras and Bengal districts, where the spirit 
of the people was cowed, and where they 
looked upon acts of oppression as a na- 
tural consequence of rule, it was difficult 
to repress evils of this kind. What was 
it that prevented the existence of abuses 
in this country ? Because an Englishman 
resented an evil and brought it to public 
notice; but the abject submission of a 
portion of the population was one of the 
difficulties in-the way of good government 
in India, and they had to deal with a 
people who would often rather submit to 
any evil than travel a few miles to obtain 
redress. The Government had also to act 
ever a vast surface of population, and to 
operate by means of inferior agents. He 
hailed, however, these discussions, as being 
caleulated to produce a wholesome effect— 


If we acquiesced in these enor- | they would serve to convince the people of 


mities we should desert our duty, disgrace | India and Europe that the minds of Eng- 
our ancestors, cast aside the glorious pre- | 
cedents of the Munros and Mountstuart 
Elphinstones, and would become respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of their degenerate 
and unworthy successors. 


Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, he 
did not think this debate should be al- 
Jowed to close with the last words of 
his noble Friend who had just sat down. 
Ile could not believe that Europe would 
ever look upon the Government of this 
country as favourable to this practice, be- 
cause Europe would remember that on in- 
heriting a vast territory like India, it was 
an exceedingly difficult matter to extirpate 
at once all the evils so deeply rooted in 
the habits of the people. The only point, 
indeed, where exception could be taken was 
in this, namely, that the officials of India 
had not more generally and more frequently 
expressed their indignation at this prac- 
tice; but even here some palliation might 
be found for them in recollecting the effect 
of constant familiarity with the habits 
and modes of thought of the different 
classes of society. But these discussions 
In Parliament would reverberate among 
the English officials in India, and would 
Te-temper their minds if they had become 
lowered by what passed around them. 
Abuses like these were not to be extirpat- 
ed by Act of Parliament or by philanthro- 
Pic declamation. It was most difficult to 
get rid of oppression when you had to do 





lishmen were not callous to these dreadful 
abuses; and they were a sufficient answer 
to a certain foreign writer who had at- 
tempted to defend the King of Naples by re- 
torting upon us that far worse cruelties were 
perpetrated by a Protestant Government 
on the people of India. He hoped the dis- 
cussion would have the effect of correcting 
such a gross misstatement, if it had been 
for a moment entertained. He had always 
thought the combination of the police and 
revenue departments a mistake, but it was 
supported at the time by Sir Thomas 
Munro, who was most friendly to the Na- 
tives. It was impossible to pledge the 
Government further, but their Lordships 
knew Lord Harris was now engaged in a 
close investigation of the practice of tor- 
ture, with a view to applying the most effi- 
cient remedies. 

Lorp CONGLETON considered that 
neither the English nor the Indian mind 
would be satisfied, except by a complete 
separation between the revenue and the 
police departments. The book now before 
their Lordships’ House proved .not only 
that a wholesale system of torture existed 
in India, but showed that the combined 
revenue and police officers pillaged the 
people. He did not believe, after the pub- 
lie exposure which had now taken place of 
what was going on in India, that that 
system could be continued, The Native 
mind had grown too large in the last 
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twenty years for such a system to be per- 
petuated ; and he did trust that the result 
would be the separation of the police and 
revenue departments. 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE, in reply, 
said, he was glad to see the Government 
had evinced a disposition to do away with 
the ryotwarry system, and he rejoiced to 
find they were becoming converts to the 
principles he advocated on this question. 

Motion, as amended, agreed to. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 14, 1856. 


Minvres.] New Memper Sworn.—For New 
Ross, Charles Tottenham, esq. 

Pusuic Bitts.—2° Bankers’ Compositions ; Medi- 
cal Qualification and Registration ; Cambridge 
University ; Exchequer Bills (£21,182,700). 

3° Public Works ; Public Works (Ireland). 


ST. JAMES’S PARK—QUESTION. 
Lorp RAYNHAM said, he would beg 
to ask the Chief Commissioner of Public 
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lating to recruiting in the United States 
of America, as, if he is able to give such 
an assurance, I shall not be willing this 
evening to interfere with the progress of 
Supply ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
documents which must naturally form the 
groundwork of the reply of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the last communication 
from the Government of the United States 
were only received a short time ago, and 
they contain a great mass of detail. My 
noble Friend Lord Clarendon, as is well 
known, is now at Paris, engaged in nego- 
tiations of a very important character, 
which occupy a great portion of his 
attention every day. My noble Friend’s 
powers of work are, however, very re. 
markable, and, although absent from this 
country, he is transacting the business of 
the Foreign Office with only that delay 
which is necessarily incident to the dis- 
tance between Paris and the Foreign 
Office. The answer to be made to the 
United States’ Government necessarily 
requires very careful preparation —that, 
on the one hand, it may contain nothing 


Works, in the absence of the Home Se- |which ean at all envenom the discussion 
cretary, whether, pending any alterations | that unfortunately has already gone too 


in St. James’s Park, the privilege and 


'far; while, on the other hand, nothing 


great convenience of passing through the | may be omitted essential to the case of 


park in cabs would be conceded to the 
public? *° 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he re- 
gretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir G. Grey) was too unwell to 
attend the House that evening; but he 
hoped that, if the House should go into 
Committee of Supply on Friday, the right 
hon. Baronet would be enable to explain 
to the House the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with reference to the 
alterations to be made in St. James’s 


Park. 


THE UNITED STATES—ENLISTMENT— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE: I wish, Sir, to put 
to the noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government a question of which I 
have given him notice, and upon his an- 
swer will depend the course I shall take 
this evening with respect to the Motion 
which I have placed upon the paper. I 
wish to ask whether the noble Lord can 
give any assurance to the House that, 
within a reasonable and definite period, 
he will lay upon the table the papers re- 

Lord Congleton 





the British Government. The absence of 
my noble Friend, the necessity of com- 
munication with him, and the small ‘por- 
tion of time he has been enabled to be- 
stow upon a matter which requires a great 
deal of consideration, have been the causes 
which have hitherto prevented the comple- 
tion of the answer of the British Govern- 
ment. That answer is in preparation, and 
we are in communication with my noble 
Friend upon the subject. I will not under- 
take to say that in the course of this week 
the answer can be so entirely agreed upon 
as to be communicated to Mr. Dallas. My 
noble Friend may probably return to this 
country at the end of this week, and I 
think I may venture to say that at an 
early period of next week we shall be in 
a position to submit to the House the 
whole of the correspondence. 

Sir BULWER LYTTON said, he had 
given notice of a Motion with reference to 
the disputes between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of the Unit- 
ed States respecting the affairs of Central 
America. He could not bring forward that 
question until certain papers for which he 
had asked, and which he was told would 
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be laid upon the table in a few days, had 
been produced. He wished to know if the 
noble Lord could state when those papers 
would be in the possession of hon. 
Members ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he re- 
gretted that the papers to which the hon. 
Baronet referred had not yet been pre- 
sented to the House. Those papers were 
in print ; they were now in course of re- 
vision ; and he hoped that in a very few 
days—certainly in the course of the week 
—they would be laid upon the table. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE said, that after the | 
statement of the noble Lord he considered 
it his duty to postpone the Motion of which | 
he had given notice. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, he would | 
propose the Amendments he had placed 
upon the paper when the hon. Gentleman | 
(Mr. Baillie) brought forward his Motion. 





SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES, 
House in Committee, Mr. FirzRoy in 
the chair. 
(1.) £4,050, Bermudas; agreed to. 
(2.) £7,397, North American Provinces, | 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that Canada | 
was in so prosperous a condition, and so | 


able to maintain its own ecclesiastical es-_ 
tablishments, that he thought the proposed 
Vote ought to be withdrawn. The people 
of England should not be called upon to 
pay £1,990 to the bishop of the rich and 
flourishing city of Quebec, and £300 to | 
the rector of Montreal. He objected also 
to the payment of £2,762 to the foreign 
missionaries of the Society for the Propa- | 
gation of the Gospel. Some years ago. 
the House was informed that the Roman | 
Catholic Bishop of Newfoundland was to | 
receive £100 per annum. He observed | 
that functionary was down in the Vote for | 
£500. Seeing that a large portion of the 
lands given up by the Crown had been ex- 
clusively applied to the payment of the | 
clergy, he thought that no more demands | 
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inasmuch as there were individual clergy- 
men who had accepted offices in Chast 
on the faith of this Vote, they could not 
with justice be deprived of their salaries, 
which, however, would cease at their 
death. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
clergy ought to have been provided for in 
the Civil List, which was arranged when 
the Government of Canada was vested in 
the Colonial Legislature. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that it 
would be adding insult to injury to throw 
the individuals mentioned in the Vote upon 
the Colonial Assembly, which had resolved 
not to vote money for the clergy of any 
particular denomination. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
question had been so often discussed and 
decided that he was surprised it was again 
revived. It was a question of good faith. 
The Colonial Legislature was not bound to 
pay these claims. The honour and good 
faith of the British Parliament were 
bound, as much as they could be bound, 
to defray them. He therefore hoped the 
Committee would not agree to the Amend- 
ment of the hou. Member. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
remind the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire that one of the bishops for which 
an amount was to be voted was a Roman 
Catholic. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would state 
his views on that point when a specific 
Motion was made, but to a general Amend- 
ment of this sort he should not give his 
support if it was to take away a grant 
sanctioned by the British Parliament and 
guaranteed by that House. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £4,713, India Department, Canada. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished 
to call attention to the large sum—£2,255 


_—paid in salaries, and he desired to know 


who the parties were to whom those sala- 
ries were given. He noticed the sum of 


should be made upon the British Parlia-| £78 charged under the head of gunpow- 
ment ; he should therefore move that the’ der; he also wished for an explanation of 
Vote be disallowed. | the item of £750 for office hire, fuel, sta- 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the an-_ tionery, postages, and miscellaneous. He 
swer which he had to make to the hon.! must also complain of the large sum ex- 
Gentleman was the same as that which | pended in presents to the Indians, 
had been given every Session for several Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
years past. The truth was, that the va-| Vote had been reduced by nearly one- 
rious items in the Vote were the remains’ half since last year, and that the nature 
of a system which had been abolished. |! of the presents to the Indians had been 
No new payments were now made by | altogether changed. With regard to the 
Great Britain with regard to the eccle-| salaries, it must be remembered that the 
siastical establishment in Canada; but, | duties of the officers of the Indian De- 
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artment were by no means confined to 
Fistributing presents, but that many of 
the Indian tribes had very considerable 
landed and funded property, which re- 
quired to be carefully managed. 

Vote agreed to. 

(4.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £24,728, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
of the Salaries of the Governors, Lieutenant 
Governors, and others, in the West Indies, and 
certain other Colonies, to the 3lst day of March, 
1857.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he should 
move to reduce the Vote by the amount of 
£5,300, being £1,800 for the salary of 
the Governor of Western Australia, and 
£3,500 part of the salary of the Gévernor 
of Jamaica. That island used formerly to 
pay its own governor, and the present Vote 
was quite a recent charge. He saw no 
reason why the Governor of Jamaica 
should be paid a salary of £7,000, when 
the Governor of the State of New York, 
the population of which was upwards of 
£3,000,000, received only £800 a year. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he conceiy- 
ed that the true policy of this country was 
to pay the salaries of the Governors of the 
Colonies, who were imperial officers, much 
more generously than they did at present. 
The Governor of Jamaica received £1,500 
a year from colonial sources, and £3,500 
from the Imperial Government. The ques- 
tion had been carefully considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and they had come 
to the conclusion that until Sir Henry 
Barely’s Government should expire, it 
would be highly improper that any change 
should take place. He need hardly say 
how difficult a task Sir Henry Barkly had 
had to perform in introducing financial 
reform and checking expenditure in the 
colony. In doing that, of course he had 
to run counter to the private interests 
of many individuals, and they thought it 
would be a most impolitic thing that he 
should have to depend on the Colonial Le- 
gislature for his salary. With regard to 
Western Australia, it should be remem- 
bered that that was now the only colony 
that received transported convicts from 
this country. He thought, in such a case, 
the salary of the Governor ought to be paid 
by the Imperial Government. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the right 
hon, Gentleman’s explanation was different 
from that which was made when it was 
first proposed, that a portion of the salary 

' Mr, Labouchere 
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of the Governor of Jamaica should be paid 
out of the Imperial Treasury. That wag 
before Sir Henry Barkly was Governor of 
Jamaica. He should, however, take the 
sense of the Committee on the Vote. They 
had in the present year the most extrayg- 
gant Estimates in every department that 
had ever been presented in his time, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
Colonial Estimates were reduced last year 
by nearly £4,000, and they were now less 
than one-half what they were six years 
ago. In 1850 they were £212,000, and 
this year they only amounted to £104,000, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W, 
Williams) hardly recollected what occurred 
with reference to the salary of the Governor 
of Jamaica being thrown on the Imperial 
Treasury. It was at the time of the ap. 
pointment of Sir Henry Barkly, and the 
object was not only to grant the salary of 
the Governor, but it was a general object 
with regard to the constitution of Jamaica. 
There had been for many years great em- 
barrassment in carrying on the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, and at the same time 
the colony was in a very distressed state. 
The object then in view had not been fully 
accomplished, and he considered that it 
would be unwise to disturb the present ar- 
rangement. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the people 
of this country ought not to be taxed for 
the benefit of Jamaica, from which colony 
they did not derive any benefit whatever. 

Mr. T. HANKEY said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not persevere in his 
opposition to the Vote. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he rose 
to take the opportunity of referring to an 
omission in the Estimates. If there was 
one thing which should always be main- 
tained, that was the good faith of that 
House. He thought that the noble Lord 
the Member for London (Lord J. Russell) 
would not contradict him when he stated 
that the Bishop of New Zealand had ac- 
cepted that office upon a bond fide under- 
standing that he should receive a salary of 
£600 a year as long as he lived, or until 
he should be otherwise provided for. Two 
years ago that grant had been struck out 
from the Estimates, and he was then told 
that the matter would be referred to the 
colonists, but they had done nothing in the 
matter. The good faith of that House 
and the credit and character of the Chureh 
of England, required that the Bishop of 
New Zealand should not be left without 
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that income, and he wished to know if the 
attention of the Government had been di- 
rected to the subject ? 

Mr. WIGRAM said, he wished to ex- 
plain the cireumstances under which the 
salary was granted to Dr. Selwyn. It 
was in 1854 that the colony declined to 
pay the salary. At that time the bishop 
was in this country, and was informed 
that communications had been made to 
the colony on the subject. Sanguine ex- 
pectations were entertained that the colony 
would provide for him, but unfortunately 
it had not done so. He, therefore, hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary would consider the matter; as 
the only reason why the Vote had been 
discontinued was the expectation that the 
colony would provide the amount. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought that 
the question had been decided, and was 
surprised at the application being renewed. 
It was something inconceivably monstrous 
to expect that this overtaxed country 
should not only pay its own bishops, but 
be asked to pay for the luxury of a bishop 
to a colony. He believed that the bishop 


was an excellent man, that he had done 
great good in the colony, and if a subscrip- 
tion book were opened for him, he wouid 


willingly put down his name. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, the ease under 
consideration was simply this: in 1841 a 
gentleman distinguished in the Church of 
England accepted the appointment of 
Bishop of New Zealand at the moderate 
income of £600 a year. He discharged 
his duties to the satisfaction of every 
denomination of Christians in that colony. 
A distinct assurance was given that the 
allowance should be continued until the 
colony of New Zealand should itself make 
provision for it. But what was the treat- 
ment the Bishop received? On the 30th 
of June, 1854, he learnt that his salary 
had ceased on the 3lst of March, 1853. 

Mr. LABOUCHIERE said, he was 
somewhat reluctant to take any part in 
the present discussion, because he thought 
it was not a convenient practice to raise 
questions of this nature when the Com- 
mittee was considering the ordinary Votes 
for the year. Not wishing, however, to 
appear discourteous to the right hon. 
Baronet opposite, or disrespectful to the 
distinguished prelate in question, to whose 
personal merits and high character he was 
ready at all times to bear testimony, he 
might state that if ever they were to 
decide a question with reference to the 
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merits of the individual, no man could have 
a stronger claim to their consideration 
than Dr. Selwyn had, whose exemplary 
conduct had conferred not only great be- 
nefits on the colony, but on the native 
population. But, with regard to the 
salary of the Bishop of New Zealand, he 
was bound to say that the course taken by 
the Government had not been suddenly 
taken. He believed that Bishop Selwyn 
the last time he was in this country was 
apprised that the Government could not 
undertake to ask for a continual renewal 
of a Vote on acount of his salary, and 
that it would require especial and stringent 
circumstances for Government to come 
again to Parliament to demand any such 
Vote. He must say, though it might be with 
great regret, that, looking at the whole 
of the circumstances, such a case of good 
faith had not been made out as to entitle 
the Colony of New Zealand to claim a 
continuance of this grant to the Bishop of 
that Colony. He therefore did not think 
that the Government of this country could 
be justly accused of any breach of faith 
in the matter of the description referred 
to. He had no fear that the community 
in New Zealand would suffer from the 
course which had been pursued with refer- 
ence to the stoppage of Bishop Selwyn’s 
salary, and in proof of the justice of his 
view upon that point he might observe, 
that he had not long since had an applica- 
tion from the inhabitants of the Colony in 
question for his sanction to the formation 
of a new diocess, and as a consequence 
the nomination of a new Bishop. Upon 
receiving that application, he had en- 
deavoured to ascertain whether funds had 
been provided for the payment of the 
salary of another Bishop, and in answer 
to the question which he had put upon the 
subject he had been informed that the 
funds would be in readiness as soon as 
the proposed See was established. Under 
those cireumstances, he should, he thought, 
not be justified in placing a sum of money 
in the Estimates for the salary of Bishop 
Selwyn. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
he had long had the honour of being 
acquainted with that most excellent prelate 
the Bishop of New Zealand, and he had 
listened with satisfaction to the encomiums 
which had that evening been passed upon 
him. While making that statement, how- 
ever, he was of opinion that the Com- 
mittee should regard the payment of the 
salary under discussion, not so much with 
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reference to the merits of the man as 
upon the ground of abstract and simple 
justice. Looking at the question, then, 
in that point of view, he must contend 
that a clear and distinct promise had been 
made to Bishop Selwyn that he was to 
receive a certain salary ; nor did he think 
that the facts which had been adduced by 
his right hon. Friend near him (Sir J. 
Pakington), in order to show that such 
was the case, had been in the slightest 
degree controverted by the observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary for the Colonies. It 
was not right that that House should, for 
the sake of a few hundreds a year, de- 
prive any man, however distinguished or 
humble he might be, of that income 
which, at the date of his appointment to 
a particular office, he had been led to 
suppose he should continue to receive. If 
the act by which faith was broken with 
Bishop Selwyn was the deliberate act 
of the Home Government, then by so 
much was it the more discreditable to 
them, and by so much the more ought the 
House of Commons to endeavour to do a 
tardy act of justice to one of the most 
successful of those zealous pioneers of 
the Gospel in foreign lands. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, there 
were circumstances with regard to the 
Vote for the clergy of Canada which did 
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discontinued until after fifteen months had 
elapsed, that arose in consequence of 
despatch sent out to the Colony not 
reaching the Governor until after he had 
left the Colony for this country. When 
it was discovered that Bishop Selwyn 
had been taken by surprise, it was pro- 
posed that, for one year, the Vote should 
be placed in the Estimates. That was 
done; but it was at the same time 
intimated that it could not be proposed 
for a longer period. The Vote had been 
discontinued through a pledge given to 
the House that it would not be proposed 
again; and he (Lord J. Russell) must . 
say, that it was a much easier thing to 
take a Bishop off the Votes than to put 
him on again. 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, the 
question of the good faith and honour of 
this country could not be got rid of by 
a joke of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had referred to a pledge he (Sir J. 
Pakington) gave when he had the honour 
of being Colonial Secretary. That was 
not the first time that he had attempt- 
ed to do justice to Bishop Selwyn when 
reference had been made to the part he 
then took on the subject. He would not 
say that he did not make use of the words 
alleged, but the answer he had to make 
now was, that he intended to apply them 
with reference to the civil Government of 


not belong to those for New Zealand. | New Zealand. The Committee would re- 
With regard to Bishop Selwyn, when the| member that for that Colony very con- 
Vote was first granted, he (Lord J. | siderable Votes for her maintenance were 
Russell) communicated to him that in the| granted. Those Votes underwent a gra- 
opinion of the Government a Vote of/|dual reduction from year to year, and 
£600 should be taken for him; but at\in 1852, when at the head of the Co- 
the same time, he mentioned that that lonial Department, he stated that no fur- 
was only the opinion of the Government, | ther grants would be made for the civil 
and he could not answer that such a Vote! government of that Colony. In making 
would be acceded to by the House of that statement he had no intention what- 
Commons. It was agreed to, and it went ever of becoming a party to withdraw- 
on until the right hon. Baronet the Mem-| ing the grant made to Bishop Selwyn. 
ber for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) was | He believed that that was a matter of ho- 
Secretary for the Colonies, and then that) nour and good faith with Bishop Selwyn, 
right hon. Baronet gave a pledge to the and that the House of Commons was 
House that the sum should not appear in| bound to provide him with a salary to the 
the Estimates again. Now, assuredly if' extent of £600 a year so long as he lived, 
he wanted to maintain the salary he should ' or other arrangements respecting him were 
not have given that pledge. When he! made. He still hoped that the Govern- 
(Lord J. Russell) held the office of Colo-| ment would take this matter into conside- 
nial Secretary, he did not propose any | ration, and not allow this scandal to re- 
salary to the Bishop of New Zealand ;! main any longer. 

and in doing so he thought he was carry-| Motion made, and Question put— 

ing out the arrangement made by the ‘That asum, not exceeding £19,428, be grant- 


: !ed to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge of the 
Brag Baronet the Member for | Salaries of the Governors, Lieutenant Governors, 


‘ _As to Bishop Selwyn not and others, in the West Indies, and certain other 
being acquainted with the salary being | Colonies to the 31st day of March, 1857.” 


Lord John Manners 
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The Committee divided: — Ayes 3, | 
Noes 269: Majority 266. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(5.) £24,300, Stipendiary Justices, 
West Indies and Mauritius. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that he be- 
lieved this Vote to be about as objection- 
able a one as there could possibly be. 
Still, if he divided the Committee, he sup- 
posed that he should not conciliate any 
more support than he had just obtained. 
We received no advantage from our con- 
nection with these colonies, and he object- 
ed to the people of this country being | 
taxed for the payment of stipendiary ma- | 
gistrates in them. The justices of the | 
peace, for whose salaries it was intended 
to provide, had been appointed nineteen or 
twenty years ago, when slavery in our 
West Indian Colonies was converted into a 
system of apprenticeship, and when it was 
necessary that the apprentices, or par- 
tially liberated slaves, should be protected 
against oppression upon the part of their 
masters. That necessity, however, now 
ceased to exist, and he saw no good | 
ground, therefore, why those justices of | 
the peace should be continued. There 
were seventeen of them in the island of 
Jamaica alone, and the aggregate amount 
of the salaries of those seventeen was not 
less than £7,650 per annum. ‘ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he must | 
explain that, at the time of the emancipa- | 
tion of thé slaves in the British Colonies, | 
it became indispensable to appoint stipen- 
diary magistrates to carry out the sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, but that no appoint- 
ments had since taken place, Government 
allowing the vacancies occasioned by death 
to remain unfilled. He hoped that expla- 
nation would satisfy his hon. Friend. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he would 
not, after the explanation, divide the Com- 
mittee. He was often taunted for not 
dividing upon the subject of these Votes ; 
but the last division showed that the 
House of Commons was indifferent how 
the public money was spent. 

Vote agreed to ; as were also the three 
following Votes— 

(6.) £10,230, Civil Establishments, 
West Coast of Africa. 

(7.) £10,856, St. Helena. 

(8.) £960, Heligoland. 

(9.) £2,901, Falkland Islands. 

Mr. WARNER said, he wished to in- 
quire what use those islands were to the 











mother country; and whether it was in- 
tended to send convicts to them ? 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that they 
were very useful to this country, being 
places of great and increasing resort for 
whalers and other traders in those seas. 
The Government would not determine upon 
sending convicts there without very ma- 
ture consideration. 

Vote agreed to. 

(10.) £14,582, Emigration. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he thought that 
the experience we had learned during the 
prosecution of the late war ought to con- 


| vince us that it was not sound policy 


on the part of this country to stimu- 
late emigration. The people who emi- 
grate from our shores were, for the most 
part, men of energy and activity—the 
very men whom it was most desirable that 
we should, if possible, keep at home; and 
we should be acting much more wisely in 
spending money in making them comfort- 
able in their native country, rather than 
in spending it in removing them to dis- 
tant lands. A much sounder policy, he 
considered, would be to find employment 
for our people at home, and he trusted the 
Colonial Secretary would do all he could 
to diminish emigration. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it had never 
been the policy of this country to stimu- 
late emigration, but to direct and control 
it. The amount of emigration depended 
upon the cirenmstances of our home popu- 
lation; but even in the most prosperous 
years there was a considerable number of 
persons desirous of going to the colonies, 
and it was the duty of the Government to 
watch over them on their passage across 
the sea, and to protect them against those 
dangers which too frequently attended vo- 
luntary emigration. Moreover, it was the 
business of the Commissioners to look 
after the emigration of coolies to the Mau- 
ritius and to the West Indian islands; and, 
on the whole, he could not recommend any 
great or immediate reduction of the esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, he wished to 
know whether this sum of £14,582 was 
to be a permanent charge on the revenue 
of the country? When the Emigration 
Board was established it did a great deal 
of good; but circumstances had materially 
altered, and, at a time when labour was 
scarce, it was wrong that the emigration 


| agents should be allowed to send our best 


labourers out of the country. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
amount of the Vote must, of course, vary 


with the amount of business which the 
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Emigration Commissioners might have to 
discharge. He anticipated that there would 
in the course of time be a great reduction 
in the quantity of labour they would have 
to perform, and their remuneration should 
then be proportionately diminished. But 
they had still very considerable and im- 
portant duties to fulfil, as might easily be 
inferred from the fact that 176,000 per- 
sons had emigrated from this country dur- 
ing the last year. 


Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to | 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether he | 
the Colonies ought to defray an expendi- 


had considered the propriety of establish- 
ing an emigration port along the line of 
coast between Plymouth and Liverpool ? 
The inhabitants of Bristol had twice 
brought under the notice of the authorities 
at the Colonial Office the manifest expe- 
diency of selecting that city for such a port. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that subject 
had not been brought under his notice. 
If it should come before him, he should of 
course give to it his best consideration. 
Mr. ADDERLEY said, that so many 
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Mr. SPOONER said, that he objected 
not to the protection of emigrants, but to 
the encouragement of emigration. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 


| he thought that means ought to be found 


to enable the Colonial Office to discharge 
its own special business, and that the 
number of the Emigration Commissioners 
ought to be reduced. 

Mr. WARNER said, that there was q 
strong and growing fecling in this country 
against our sending from our shores the 
very flower of our population. He thought 


ture which was incurred solely in the pro. 
motion of their interests. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, it was his 
opinion that the Vote might be reduced by 
one-half. He objected to the vague terms 
used in the Estimate. Mention was made 
of an agent and.assistants. How many 
assistants were there? There were ten 
agencies at different ports in Ireland. It 
was necessary to incur proper expenditure 
for the inspection of emigrant vessels; 


dreadful accidents had occurred with re- | but he was confident that much of this ex. 
spect to passenger ships that no one, he | 
believed, would object to any expense 
which might be necessary to carry the 
provisions of the Passengers’ Act into 


effect. As it was no longer found advisa- 
ble to stimulate emigration to the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, he thought that some re- 
duction might well be made in the expen- 
diture incurred for the Emigration Board 
in the metropolis. He understood that a 
large portion of the staff of that Board 
was occupied chiefly in managing the funds 
sent over to this country by the Colonial 
Legislatures for the purpose of procuring 
English emigrants; and it seemed to him 
that the cost of managing those funds 
ought to be defrayed by the colonists 
themselves. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it would no 
doubt be the duty of the Government to 
diminish the cost of the Board in propor- 
tion as they might find its legitimate busi- 
ness decreased. But, at the same time, 
he thought there was some advantage in 
maintaining a uniform system of emigration 
contro: by means of public officers; and 
he did not consider that it would be good 
policy to diminish precipitately the staff of 
the Emigration Commissioners. There was 
an important duty discharged by those gen- 
tlemen in addition to those he had already 
mentioned. They afforded most important 
assistance to the Colonial Office in revisin 
the drafts of Colonial Bills. 


Mr. Labouchere 





penditure was unnecessary. 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 


‘could not help thinking that the Vote 


would bear diminution. Emigration from 
this country, although still considerable in 
amount, had greatly diminished within the 
last few years ; and, besides, a change had 
within the same period taken place in the 
nature of our relations with the Australian 
Colonies. Formeriy the Colonial Land 
Fund had been divided into two portions, 
one of which was devoted to the encou- 
ragement of emigration from this country; 
but the whole of that fund was at present 
at the disposal of the colonists, and that 
portion of the emigration to which one- 
half of it was at one time applied was no 
longer conducted as before. He would 
readily bear testimony to the admirable 
manner in which the present Emigration 
Commissioners performed their duties, and 
to the valuable assistance which they af- 
forded to the Colonial Office, as stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere), 
in revising the drafts of Colonial Bills; but 
he was, nevertheless, of opinion that the 
Vote should for the future be reduced. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he thought 
they had reason to anticipate for the fu- 
ture a diminution of the business of the 
Commissioners, and the Government would, 
of course, feel bound at the same time to 
diminish, as far as possible, the expendi- 
ture incurred under that head. 
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Captain BELLEW said, he hoped that, 
whatever reduction might be made in 
the expense of the central Board of the 
metropolis, no diminution would be effeet- 
ed in the number of emigrant officers em- 
ployed in the smaller ports for the protec- 
tion of emigrants. The services of these 
officers were exceedingly valuable, and 
very much needed. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he thought we 
ought to provide, as far as possible, for the 
comfortable removable of emigrants to the 
distant lands in which they were to settle, 
and not allow them to quit our shores with 
a feeling of discontent and ill-will, which 
might hereafter materially militate against 
our own interests. 

Mr. MONTAGU CHAMBERS said, 
that when peace was fully restored emi- 
gration would probably revive, especially 
among discharged soldiers and the militia. 
Then, instead of there being a deficiency 
of labour, many hands might be thrown 
out of employ ; and it was then most de- 
sirable to encourage the emigration of de- 
serving persons. 

Vote agreed to; as was also 

(11.) £12,000, Captured Negroes, 

(12.) £11,050, Mixed Commissions. 

Mr. BIGGS said, he could conceive no 


greater inconsistency than that involved | 


in the conduct of this country in making 
such strenuous efforts for the suppression 
of the slave trade along the coast of 
Africa, and tolerating the brutal and de- 
basing traffic in slaves at Constantinople. 
We had now a recognised right to inter- 
fere in the Government of Turkey, and it 
was our duty to exercise that right for the 
destruction of an iniquity which had be- 
come an abomination in the eyes of God 
and man. What was now most wanted in 
the East of Europe was the establishment 
of a Christian State on the ruins of the 
vile and degrading empire of the Turks. 
At present there were 50,000 slaves in 
Turkey, most of them Christians. They 
were brought from Tunis, Kurdistan, and 


Constantinople. 
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Europe against Turkey. He considered 
that this country was morally responsible 
at the present moment for the existence of 
this vice, Brigadier General Williams, 
speaking of the social state of Turkey at 
the latest moment, stated that the buying 
and selling of slaves was notorious amongst 
the officers of the Kars army, and that any 
attempt at its abolition by firmans was a 
mere mockery. From a careful perusal of 
the reports of all travellers he denied that 
the boasted civilisation of the Turks was 
more than skin deep, whatever might be 
said by lying French journals. Let the 
Greeks and the Christians be encouraged 
in that country, and they would soon plant 
another London on the Bosphorus. At 
present it was blasted by a people who 
were scarcely fit to exist, either in Europe 
or elsewhere. Mr. Layard had attributed 
all the misery of the Turks to their false 
faith. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must call 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
fact that the Vote before the Committee 
was for the salaries and contingent ex- 
penses of the Mixed Commissions for the 
suppression of the slave trade. 

Mr. BIGGS said, that he believed he 
should have introduced the subject in an- 
other form, and regretted that he was not 
better acquainted with the rules of the 
House. He would, therefore, only say, in 
conclusion, that to be spending £20,000 
for the release of nigger slaves on the 
coast of Africa, whilst they allowed this 
slave trade to be carried on at Constanti- 
nople, appeared to him to be one of the 
grossest cases of political hypocrisy. 

Vote agreed to. 

(3.) £167,498, Consular Establish- 
ments Abroad. 

Mr. WISE said, that he did not rise to 
object to the Vote, but for the purpose of 
calling the attention of the Committee to the 
present state of our consular establishment. 
It was almost impossible to overestimate 


| or overrate the importance of an establish- 
other places, and sold in the market of | 


He would not object to | 


the Vote, but he thought it a piece of na- | 
tional hypocrisy to pass this Vote, and to | 
ignore the existence of slavery in Turkey, | 
now admitted as a sort of junior partner in | 


the European firm, There was a slavery 
now going on in Europe which put to 
shame the worst features of West Indian 
slavery when it existed. 


ment so connected with the protection of 
trade and with the opening of new chan- 
nels of industry. The duties of Ambassa- 
dors would, he hoped, comparatively cease 
with the prospect of peace, and those of 
Consuls gradually increase. This was, 
therefore, the time to seek amelioration 
and improvements; to urge the appoint- 
ment of proper persons who could effec- 


Lord Stratford | tually protect our commerce, look after 


de Redcliffe said that this slavery was cal-| the interests of our shipping, and dis- 
culated to excite the indignation of all| charge with propriety the delicate func- 
\ 
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tions and varied duties of a Consul. The/be as far as possible abolished, additional 
right man was especially required in these | salaries being awarded, where necessary, 
appointments ; knowledge and capacity in lieu of such fluctuating emoluments, 
must be considered before connection and | National duties should be discharged at 
interest, and the great interests of a great the national expense. The man who sus. 
country must not be sacrificed to the little | tained the double character of a Consul 
interests of little men. The Committee was and a merchant occupied a very anomalous 
aware that the noble Lord at the head of the | situation, having constantly to balance be. 
Government had made several changes and_ tween his private interests and his obliga. 
considerable improvements in the service tions as a representative of the Govern. 
in 1831, and the subject had since been| ment. He did not mean in any way to 
frequently discussed in Committees. In cast reflections or bring charges against 
the year 1850 a Committee was appointed | our consular body in the Levant—many of 
to inquire into our diplomatic and consular | its members were most honourable and 
establishments. That tribunal investigated | efficient, and he did not think they were 
the first branch of their subject, and re-| adequately paid or properly promoted; 
commended that the Committee should be | but, undoubtedly, there were members of 
revived in the following Session to enter | the class who were wholly unfit to repre- 
into the second—-namely, our consular | sent the interests of a great country like 
establishments. That Committee, how-| England. Among those who had most 
ever, had never been appointed, and no| effectually served the Government in the 
such inquiry had yet taken place; and | late war were Mr. J. Brant and Mr. Cal- 
he should endeavour to show why the | vert, to whom an especial tribute of praise 
consular system should be investigated, | was due. In support, however, of his own 
and an extensive revision should be made. | opinion as to the character of many of our 
To the British Consul were entrusted | Consuls, he hoped he would be allowed to 
throughout the world the interests of mer- | quote a very eminent authority—the cor- 
chants and travellers; he had to protect | respondent of The Times, wha, on the 6th 
vessels, to look after shipwrecks, to settle of February, 1855, wrote thus— 

disputes between captains and seamen, to | “ The French Consuls throughout the continent 





look after the effects of deceased English- | of Europe are, with few exceptions, men who 


men, to report upon the erection of light- | have already distinguished themselves in some 
: | branch of the public service, and, being in general 

houses, the laying down of buoys, to watch | accustomed to business, know both how and when 
all armed enterprises. In many cases he | to do what is required of them. They are almost 
had to administer Acts of Parliament, and | all Frenchmen, and many of them are members 
one of the most important functions of the | of the Legion of Honour, and thus, both from 
| their birth and antecedents, are devoted to the 


: ies : 
Consul was to acquaint his Government with | interests of their country. They avail themselves 


the state of trade, arts, industry, and agri- of the facility which their national habits afford 
culture, and with the exports and imports | of mixing with the society of the place where 
of the country in which he resided. OurCon- | they reside, and thus have the means both of in- 
suls in the Levant filled positions of a pecu- formation and action at command whenever the 


J . is public service may demand them. Such may be 
liar and special character, requiring on the said to be the almost universal characteristics of 


part of those selected for them the capacity | the French Consuls. The English Consuls, on the 
to discharge not merely consular but no-| contrary, are of several classes, and, although 
tarial, judicial, administrative, and even at | Some are in all respects similar to the French, 
times diplomatic duties. Extensive powers —_ eve others who, being Eagiichenm, Sas 
eived their appointments through interest, who 
were conferred on these officers by Acts| assume an air of superiority and exclusiveness, 
of Parliament, including a civil and crimi- | and who do not consider it necessary to be con- 
nal jurisdiction, and authority to punish | versant with business, but leave everything to be 
by imprisonment and banishment. These done by Vice-consuls or other deputies.” 
Consuls ought, therefore, to be men of! The next authority which he wished to 
high principle and independent character ; | addyce to the Committee was that of Lord 
and, if we wished to increase our influence | Carlisle, who, in his Diary in the Greek 
in the Levant by their agency, it was full| Waters, stated that, as compared with 
time a Commission was appointed to exa-| foreign nations, he regretted that England, 
mine carefully into that part of our consular | in regard to its consular proceedings, did 
system. It was clear that merchants ac-| not hold the high place she once held, and 
tually trading ought not to hold consular! which we must all desire to see her do 
offices ; and that all consular fees affecting | again. The noble author went on to 
the travelling and shipping interests should | observe that great responsibility attached 


Mr. Wise 
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to those who had the selection of persons 
for consular appointments, and expressed 
a hope that the time had gone by when 
failure and insolvency in trade would be 
regarded as proper qualifications for those 
offices. Dr. Sandwith, the author of the 
Siege of Kars, thus spoke of consuls in 
the Levant— 

“While we are anxious to reform the Turks— 
and assuredly no people ever needed it more— 
our first efforts should be directed to setting 
them a good example in their own country, and 
to do this we must reform our consular system. 


He (Mr. Wise) trusted that those opinions 
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Lisbon, also, we had a Consul and a Vice- 
consul, the former with a salary of £600, 
and the latter of £300. The Consul, he 
believed, slept by day and played at 
whist by night, and if those were his 
duties no doubt he enjoyed himself. He 
had no complaint to make with regard 
to the superannuations, except that he 
thought the scale of allowances was ex- 
cessively low, and that many of the con- 
suls received very inadequate amounts. 
There was, for instance, one gentleman 
who had served this country as Consul in 
Chili for a period of eighteen years, who 





would induce the Government to take into! was sixty-one years of age, and who re- 
their serious consideration the present con-| ceived a superannuation allowance of 
dition of the consular service. The Votepro-| £400 a year—a pension which he (Mr. 
posed in the present Estimates forthe mainte- | Wise) thought was very insufficient after 
nance of our consular system was £167,498; | so long a period of service. He must say, 
but there was_a further Vote of £18,957 | however, that he regarded many of the 
for superannuation allowances and com- | compensation allowances, which amounted 
pensations, which made the total amount |to £9,400, as totally unnecessary. He 
£186,455. He did not so much object to found that Mr. Crow, who had been Consul 
that amount, but to the way in which it | at Tripoli, received a compensation allow- 
was distributed. The whole number of} ance of £850 a year, and he (Mr. Wise) 
persons employed in the consular depart-/did not complain of the amount, but of 
ment was 933. There were twenty-seven | the reason assigned for granting the com- 
Consuls-general, 119 Consuls, 228 English | pensation—namely, ‘abolition of office ;’’ 
Vice-consuls, and 159 foreign Vice-consuls. | for in the very year when the office was 
Of these, twenty-four had salaries from | nominally abolished another gentleman was 


£1,000 to £1,800 a year, sixty-nine from | appointed Consul-general, whose salary was 
£1,000 to £500 a year; the others had|now £800 a year; and there was, in 
salaries between £500 and £200 a year. | addition, a Vice-consul with a salary of 
There had been a considerable increase in} £300 a year. In 1852 the office of Con- 
the establishment since 1848 of which he | sul-general at Venice was abolished, and 
did not complain, as the increase was | the gentleman who had held the office with 
owing to increase of trade with China and |a salary of £1,200 a year, and who was 


other places. The increase consisted of | only forty-three years of age, received a 
forty-four new Consuls and thirteen inter- | compensation allowance of £600 a year, 
preters, and the cost was £19,300. Not-| but in December 1852, another Consul 
withstanding this he certainly thought that ) was appointed with a salary of £700 a year. 
some of the Consuls might be altogether But the worst case was that at Buenos 
dispensed with, and that new Consuls; Ayres, where a gentleman only thirty- 
should be appointed from time to time as | eight years of age had been compensated 
their services might be required at other | with a pension of £1,000 a year on the 
places. While this country maintained a| abolition of his office; but, notwithstand- 
very large diplomatic establishment at jing that abolition and compensation, a 
Constantinople and in the Levant, costing |new consular establishment had been 
about £40,000 a year, the consular esta- | created, comprising a Consul-general, with 
blishment at Constantinople cost £2,500, | a salary of £1,600 a year, allowances 
and he thought the consular expenditure in | £997, and a Vice-consul at £500 a year. 
that quarter of the world might be revised | He wished to know how it was that when 
with great advantage. Our embassy at Ma- | an office was abolished and compensation 
drid cost £6,000 a year, and we maintained | given, another Consul was immediately ap- 
in that city, where there was no commerce, a | pointed, with a considerable salary? He 
consul, whose duties he could not imagine, | found that a gentleman who had been Con- 
at a salary of £200 a year. Our embassy | sul-general at Odessa for thirty-six years, 
at Naples was maintained at a cost of|and who was sixty-three years of age, 
£6,600 a year, while we have there a| received a pension of £500 a year, and he 
Consul with a salary of £500 a year. At| thought that was the only case to be 
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found in the list of compensation allow- 
ances in which the pension was justifiable. 
The regulations with regard to compen- 
sation allowances pressed with great hard- 
ship upon Consuls. There was no deduc- 
tion whatever made for superannuations 
from the salaries of ambassadors, who 
possessed large incomes, but five per cent 
was deducted from the salaries of Consuls. 
If, therefore, a Consul served his country 
for twenty-five years ata salary of £500 
a year, £625 was taken from him in the 
shape of deductions, and he then received 
an annual allowance of £250. He thought 
that, if they gave these paltry allowances 
to men who were exiled from their 
country for twenty-five years, they could 
not expect to get properly qualified persons 
to serve the country in such positions. 
Great complaints were made of the man- 
ner in which the patronage connected with 
consular appointments were made. Ina 
work which had been published by an 
attaché to an embassy, the writer stated 
that he could recall several cases of Con- 
suls in the Levant who had been bankrupt 
traders ; that without attaching any unge- 
nerous imputation to men who might at 
some time have been in such a position, he 
thought that persons who had not been 
able to conduct their own business satis- 
factorily ought not to be entrusted with 
the management of public affairs; and 
that the persons who ought to receive con- 
sular appointments were plain sensible 
men, who had been brought up to busi- 
ness, and not individuals who had failed in 
all their other occupations. He (Mr. Wise) 
must confess that, with regard to the ques- 
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list of Consuls, and the required informa. 
tion would speedily develope itself. He 
would also suggest to the Government the 
expediency of adopting one feature of the 
French system, and attaching to all the 
large consulates a number of Consul pupils, 
thus securing a succession of young men 
conversant with duties that ought to 
be discharged by the Consuls. The Go- 
vernment had already carried out that 
principle to a certain extent by sending 
out young men as attachés to the Consuls 
in China; and he was satisfied that great 
good would result from having a number 
of pupil-Consuls connected with the con- 
sulates at Bordeaux, Marseilles, Hamburg, 
Leghorn, New York, Odessa, and Smyrna, 
who would in a few years be found qualified 
for Vice-consulships, and might in time 
be promoted to consulships. He hoped, 
however, that they would not be treated in 
the same way as those who had been in- 
duced to enter the diplomatic service— 
young men who had been tempted to quit 
high positions at the Universities and to 
learn foreign languages, and then com- 
pelled to pass a number of years at Con- 
stantinople, for example, wher. they ought 
to have been promoted. In the French 
system merit was rewarded. Out of the 
115 French Consuls no fewer than ninety- 
four wore the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour—a proof of the estimation in 
which they were held in their own country. 
There were three remaining points upon 
which he wished for information. From 
what he had himself seen and heard in 
the Mediterranean and south of Europe 
generally, he believed that the system of 


tion of patronage, he had great faith in| fees was universally condemned as ex- 
the regulations recently issued by Lord | tremely injudicious and undignified. What 
Clarendon respecting consular appoint-| could be more absurd than for the paltry 
ments. He should be anxious to discover | sum of £31,739, which was the amount 
whether the new Consuls at Warsaw, ! of the fees last year, to make our com- 
Odessa, and St. Petersburg would be re-| mercial! representatives taxgatherers in- 
quired to be able to speak German, Italian, | stead of what they ought to be—the pro- 
or French fluently, to possess a competent | tectors of our rights and interests? The 
knowledge of international and commer- | great bulk of the fees were collected at 
cial Jaw; and, in short, to come up to the a few ports, among which Constantinople, 
requirements of the examination paper re- | San Francisco, New York, and Alexandria 
cently published. A better mode could| were the most conspicuous; the fees at 
not be adopted to secure the proper dis-| Constantinople being last year £2,680; 
posal of the patronage of the Foreign!at Callao, £1,514; at San Francisco, 
Office; but meanwhile he could not help' £1,200. At Boston, New York, Alex- 
saying that, if hon. Members were anxious | andria, Smyrna, Leghorn, Hamburg, the 
to ascertain who they were that got the fees varied from £1,000 to £400 a year. 
nice appointments of £1,800, £1,600, and | At Paris they were £506, at Boulogne, 
£1,200 a year, and who were put in the; £536, and at Marseilles, £435. It ap- 
inferior places of £500, £300, and £200, | peared singular that where the salaries 
they had nothing to do but to look at the| were large, the amount of business ap- 
Mr, Wise 
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peared remarkably small and vice versd. 
At Leipsic the salary was £750, and the 
fees £18. At Stockholm, the salary 
£500 and the fees £9. At Bogota the 
salary was £2,000 and the fees £8. 
At Boston, on the other hand, the salary 
was £200 and the fees £1,600. At New 
York the salary was £500 and the fees 
£870. At the Dardanelles the salary 
was £300 and the fees £450. It had 
been stated that fees represented the 
amount of business done, and that the 
greater the sum taken for notarial fees, 
the more necessary was the Consul. He 
was therefore desirous to ascertain what 
were the duties of Consuls in places where 
no fees were levied. Upon the subject of | 
fees he ventured to quote the opinion of 
an attaché to one of our embassies, who 
thought that these fees ought to be abo- 
lished. That nine times out of ten the 
Consul himself did not deign to touch | 
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to a French Consul because he did not 
trade, and withheld from the English Con- 
sul in the same place because he was en- 
gaged in business. The reason was, that 
it was supposed he desired intelligence for 
the advancement of his own private in- 
terests. Part of the duty of a Consul was 
to witness documents. If a merchant in 
the same city wanted to raise money on 
his ships or goods, would he not think it 
hard to be obliged to expose his private af- 
fairs to the Consul, a merchant engaged in 
the same trade? During the present war 
the letter-bags had been sent to the Consuls, 
who had thus the power of keeping back 
the correspondence of their rivals in busi- 
ness, and of acquiring early and exclusive 
information, such as might enable them to 
buy or sell to advantage. Consul-mer- 
chants, in short, had every temptation to 
advance their own private interests at the 
expense of their brother traders and of 


his fees, but handed them over to some-| their consular duty. He had received a 
body who very often touched too much ; large number of letters from all parts of 
that they afforded a premium to delays} the Continent upon the subject ; but he 
and vexation in civil suits brought before would not trouble the Committee with 
Consuls, and they often occasioned serious | more than one case. A vessel, the Mer- 


altercation with sea captains, who were | maid, arrived at Pernambuco with a cargo 
disposed to pay less and to charge their | of golddust and bullion to the value of 
employers more than they should, and | upwards of £400,000. The captain want- 


that by permitting fées, we were lending | 
our authority to the system of passport ex- 

action, which we have not serupled to con- 
demn elsewhere. He (Mr. Wise) thought 
that no inconvenience, but the reverse,.could 
arise from the abolition of fees, which might, 
he apprehended, be done by an Order in 
Council. He also objected to the employ- 
ment of foreigners, of whom there were at 
present no fewer than 159 acting as Vice- 
consuls, At Hamburg there was one with | 





ed fresh vegetables and meat, nothing 
more. But the Consul sent a surveyor on 
board, and the ship was declared unsea- 
worthy. Captain Davie denied it, and the 
passengers, who were anxious to get home, 
supported him. The Consul told the cap- 
tain to put to sea at his peril, threatening 
that, if he did so, he would have his name 
struck off the list of officers qualified to 
serve in the marine. But as the effect of 
staying at Pernambuco would have been 


£300 a year; at Bremen another with | that the owners would have been compelled 
£150, and at Scutari a third, with £130. | to pay to the Consul a per centage upon the 
They might be good, worthy men, able, | entire value of the cargo, which percent- 
and, he hoped, honest, but still they could | age would have amounted to the sum of 
not have the interest of this country at| £10,000, Captain Davie continued his 
heart as much as Englishmen; and, if| voyage. The Consul sent a statement of 
pupil-Consuls were attached to our larger | the case to the Board of Trade, and when 
consulates, and from time to time pro- | the Mermaid arrived at Liverpool a 
moted to the Vice-consulships, there would | thorough investigation took place into all 
be no necessity to employ foreigners, and a | the circumstances of the case, the result of 
great improvement would be made upon | which was that Captain Davie was told by 
the present system. It was likewise of the | the Government officers he did quite right 
highest importance—and that was the last | in leaving Pernambuco; the conduct of 
point upon which he would touch—that | the Consul being thus virtually condemned. 
our Consuls should not be in business. If |*The continuance of such a system as that 
& consul-merchant failed, discredit was must be highly detrimental to the public 
brought upon England, and his official interest. He would not trouble the Com- 
Position was compromised. One instance | mittee any further, but he trusted that 
was known in which information was given| Her Majesty’s Government would give 
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their attention to the points to which he 
had referred; first, that traders should 
not be appointed ; secondly, that the sys- 
tem of fees should be abolished; and 
thirdly, that the patronage of the Crown 
should be exercised in such a way as to 
secure the appointment of persons who 
would comprehend the interests of trade, 
commerce, and shipping, and discharge the 
consular functions with credit and honour 
to themselves and with benefit to the 
British Nation. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought that 
the facts which had been brought forward 
by his hon. Friend the Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Wise) required the attention of the 
Government. It was notorious, when the 
war broke out, how meagre was the infor- 
mation which we possessed with respect to 
the resources of the Russian empire ; but 
he believed that if we had had as Consuls 
on the coast of the Black Sea men who 
had been trained in habits of diplomacy, 
we should have obtained from them most 
valuable information. He had heard that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
appoint a Commission to consider the whole 
matter, and he hoped that the rumour was 
corrrect. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, it was not his in- 
tention to oppose the Vote, he merely rose 
to express his thanks to the hon. Member 
for Stafford for his very clear and able 
speech, which he thought had made a com- 
plete case for a Committee or Commission. 
A movement was now taking place in the 
foreign trade of this country similar to that 
which took place in the inland trade some 
twenty-five years ago. The lines of ocean 
steamers were producing a development in 
the foreign trade equal to that produced 
by railways in the home trade. It was 
therefore of the utmost importance that 
the country should have an efficient system 
of representation abroad. It was the duty 
of the Consuls to make Reports on the 
trade and resources of the countries in 
which they were stationed, and if that duty 
was efficiently performed the Reports would 
be most valuable to commercial men, and 
far more interesting than the greater num- 
ber of the Blue-books. Upon the whole, 
though some Consuls might be too highly 
remunerated, he thought the consular body 
ill-paid. It was of great importance to 
have the best men, and he hoped a Com-¢ 
mittee or a Commission would be appointed 
to inquire into the subject. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
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for Stafford as to the important and multi- 
farious nature of the duties which Consuls 
had to perform. His hon. Friend had in 
very detailed manner explained the different 
points to which their attention was directed, 
and the hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last had adverted more particularly to that 
portion of their duties which consisted in 
making periodical reports of the resources, 
statistics, trade, and other matters con. 
nected with the countries where they were 
stationed. It having been his (Lord 
Palmerston’s) duty for many years to see 
those Reports, he had the satisfaction of 
thinking that they were generally very 
ably drawn up, and that they contained a 
great deal of important and useful infor. 
mation. These Reports were invariably 
sent to the Board of Trade. They were 
not laid before the House, because they 
were rather voluminous ; but they were 
accessible to anybody who wished for in- 
formation on the matters in question, and 
they showed that the consuls did inform 
themselves of matters connected with the 
trade and resources of the country where 
they were stationed. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Wise) objected to the system of fees, 
but he was of opinion that his hon. Friend 
entirely mistook the nature of those fees, 
Originally, Consuls were paid by fees on 
shipping, but in 1826 or 1827, a measure 
was passed, placing those fees on a differ- 
ent footing, and giving salaries instead. 
The fees were now only levied for the pur- 
pose of enabling the Consuls to pay the 
expenses of their office clerks, &c. It was 
but in comparatively few cases that any 
fees went to the Consuls merely as emolu- 
ments to them. His hon. Friend also 
seemed to think that improper selections 
had been made in the appointment of 
Consuls. He (Lord Palmerston) could 
only assure the Committee that it had been 
his anxious endeavour to appoint fitting 
persons. The duties of Consuls, though 
very important, and involving a great num- 
ber of details, did not require any particu- 
lar previous education or avocation. A man 
of good sense was able, with very little 
application, to discharge the various fune- 
tions which a Consul had to perform. 
What had passed that evening afforded a 
just illustration of the change of opinion 
which took place from time to time in that 
House. For many years he had been 
urged to appoint commercial men as Con- 
suls: but in order to do that, it was neces- 
sary either to appoint an unsuccessfal 
commercial man, or a commercial man 
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who, having an establishment of his own! to command the services of men whom it 
to maintain, would, for a moderate sum, { was desirable to make Vice-consuls. Then, 

rform also the duties of a Consul. For| again, in some ports, as for instance in 
his own part he was rather inclined to| many of those in the Levant, the Vice- 
agree with the opinion that, although no| consuls received no salary at all, and the 
doubt on economical grounds the appoint- | only inducements to them to perform the 
ment of merchant Consuls was advantage-| duty were the privileges and immunities 
ous, still that on the whole it would be} and a certain amount of dignity which was 
desirable not to appoint merchants to that | attached to the position ; but could the 
office. It was plain that when there were | Committee expect any respectable man to 
national political functions to be exercised | leave this country and live abroad upon 
a merchant was not a fit representative of| those terms? It had been stated that the 
the Government, because he was from his | Consuls were not properly distributed, and 
private circumstances more or less liable | the Consul at Madrid had been brought 
to be visited with the displeasure of the | forward by the hon. Member for Stafford 
Government in the territory of which he! as an instance. Now the Consul at Madrid 
was residing, and was not, therefore, so | was, in point of fact, only a consular clerk, 
free an agent as a person would be who| with a salary of £200 a year, and he only 
was not engaged in mercantile pursuits. | received the title of Consul in order to 
Then, again, there was the objection that! qualify him for the exercise of certain 
persons engaged in the same career might | functions which the Act of Parliament 
entertain the suspicion that the Consul | required should be performed by a Consul. 
made use of his official knowledge and in-|Then, again, as regarded Naples and 
fluence for his own benefit, and he therefore | Lisbon, those were places where there 
thought that, as a general rule, it was not | was a great amount of British commerce 
expedient to employ the services of mer-| carried on, and under those circumstances 
chant Consuls. At the same time the | it was especially desirablé that there should 
Committee must bear in mind that, if the} be Consuls resident at those places. It 
principle were established that the services | had been stated that it would be desir- 
of merchant Consuls should not be em-| able to revise the whole of our consular 
ployed, they must be prepared to give in- | establishment, and his noble Friend (Lord 
creased salaries. He felt bound to say, in| Clarendon) had laid the foundation for 
justice to the merchant Consuls, that during | such a revision, for he had established 
the time that he was at the Foreign Office | a system of examination for appointments 
he never had any reason to believe that any | to the consular office, a system which 
merchant Consul had abused the influence | would, he believed, should it come fairly 
and authority which his position gave him, | into operation, beyond dispute secure for 
or had evinced less zeal in maintaining the| the public the appointment of persons 
rights of his countrymen than those Consuls | fully competent to discharge the duties 
not engaged in commerce. With regard! of the office. His noble Friend had also 
to Vice-consuls the hon. Gentleman had | sent a circular to the various Consuls, 
observed that there were a great number | and more especially to those in the Levant 
of foreigners occupying that position, and | requiring them to answer a certain number 
he appeared to consider it undesirable that | of questions bearing upon the subject, with 
such should be the case. Now the rule| the view, when the answers were received 
had been that in any port where there was | and thereby sufficient information collected 
a British subject who, in the opinion of the | —information which would be essential to 
Consul, was adapted for the position, the! assist the labours of a Committee—of 
office, the salary of which varied from | authorising him (Lord Palmerston) during 
£100 to £150 a year, should be conferred | the next Session of Parliament to agree to 
upon him ; but in cases were there was no | the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
such British subject it became the duty of | into the whole subject. He thought that 
the Government to consider whether it| it would be desirable to wait for the arrival 
would be desirable to find a British subject of that information rather than to appoint 
who would leave England and go to live |a Committee immediately, and he had no 
abroad on so small a salary, or to employ | doubt that the necessary information would 
the services of some respectable foreigner | be collected before Parliament met next 
resident in that port. Now, the Commit-| year. With regard to the observation that 
tee would see that a salary of from £100 | the Consuls ought to have furnished the 
to £150 was not a sufficient inducement | country with information as to the resources 
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of Russia, he could only say that there 
were British Consuls at Taganrog and 
Odessa, and they had given the Govern- 
ment very valuable information. British 
Consuls could not be spies, and, as the 
Russian Government before the war did 
not allow any Consuls in the Crimea, and 
as Consuls could only report upon what 
came before them in an open and legiti- 
mate manner, the Government did not 
derive from their Consuls much information 
as to the resources of Russia in the Crimea. 
As to the subject of retiring pensions to 
Consuls, he could only say that yielding to 
the desire of the House he had some time 
ago diminished the number of Consuls- 
general, but as those gentlemen could not 
be deprived of their office without com- 
pensation, a retiring pension had been al- 
lowed them, and, although at first the cost 
to the public would not be diminished, still 
it was a step towards economy and re- 
trenchment. : 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he was glad 
to hear that it was intended to appoint a 
Committee. The salaries of those officers 
were certainly small in some cases, but he 
thought that in general they were quite 
large enough for the duties. He could 
not make out in some instances what those 
duties were. There was a Consul at Paris 
with a salary of £100 and £506 fees. 
What could he be wanted for, when there 
were an Ambassador, a Seeretary, and two 
paid attachés? The number and salaries 
of these officers in the East was something 
prodigious; He found that in Turkey 
there were forty-two Consuls, who re- 
ceived amongst them in salaries the sum 
of £15,635, and in fees, £5,735, making 
together, £21,370; and these Consuls 
were in addition to those employed in 
Egypt and at Tripoli, and Tunis, who re- 
ceived about £13,000. In the United 
States there were only thirteen Consuls, 
receiving £5,000 a year, and to that 
country the great mass of their exports 
were sent, At Constantinople he found 
they had a Consul-general at £1,500 a 
year; a Vice-eonsul at £400, and another 
Vice-consul at £300, besides having an- 
other Consul at Scutari. He had also to 
complain that in Spain there were two 
new appointments of Consuls at salaries of 
£400 a year, there was likewise a Consul 
at Warsaw at salary of £1,000 a year. 
- Mr. WILSON: That is not a new ap- 
pointment, it was only supended during the 
war. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS : 


Viscount Palmerston 


He, however, 
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thought the salary too high, nor could he 
see the object of having Consuls at inland 
towns like Cologne and Leipsic. As it 
was intended to appoint a Committee he 
would not detain hon. Members with the 
observations he had intended to make, 

Mr. BELLEW said, he wished to ask 
the noble Lord whether the Government 
was aware that an expedition was either 
despatehed, or about to be despatched, by 
the French Government to the island of 
Madagascar; and, if so, whether the 
noble Lord knew under what circum: 
stances that expedition was about to be 
sent forth ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
knew that there were some rumours ‘that 
it was the intention of the French Govern: 
ment to send an expedition to Madagascar; 
but there was no intention either on the 
part of England, or, he believed, on the 
part of the French Government, to inter- 
fere in any way with the internal affairs of 
the Queen and people of Madagasear. 

Mr. WISE said, he begged to thank 
the noble Lord for the statement which he 
had made respecting our consular esta- 
blishments, which he was sure would be 
extremely satisfactory to the shipping and 
commercial interests of the country. 

Vote agreed to. 

£25,000 Embassies 
abroad. 

Mr. BOWYER said, there was otié 
column in this Vote to which he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee. It 
was that which related to interpreters; 
attachés, and clerks. He did not know 
whether the whole amount of the salaries 
was included in the sums stated in that 
column. He rather thought not; but he 
took the case as it stood on the paper, an 
he found that for the attachés, interpreters, 
and clerks in France the sum was £58 7s.; 
for Austria no sum was charged ; whilé 
for Turkey the athount paid on aceount 
of those servieés was not less than 
£3,080 lls. ld. He was convinced that 
gratuitous servieé was a mistake. The 
mode of insuring good service was by pay- 
ing your servants well. In that respect 
the attachés connected with the variots 
diplomatie missions deserved the attention 
of the Government: The attachcs ought 
to be well paid, and care ought to be 
taken that they should be young men who 
were by their knowledge of public and 
international law well qualified to discharge 
the duties of their offices. It frequently 
happened that Ministers or Atnbassadors 


and Missions 
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were men who were taken from that or the 
other House of Parliament, and were not 
thoroughly versed in international law. To 
such persons it was most important that 
their attachés should be acquainted with the 
treaties on which the public law of Europe 
was founded, and with the textbooks which 
treated of international law, and therefore 
able to furnish them with authorities on 
atly subject at a moment’s notice. He had 
often heard that in these respects English 
Ministers and Ambassadors did not receive 
from their attachés that assistance which 
was rendered to the Ministers of other 
Powers by their subordinates. Considering 
how much underpaid our attachés were, 
he could not blame them for this. It 
might be said that these young men looked 
fot promotion ; but the effect of this was 
diminished by the fact that promotion gene- 


rally depended upon interest with the Minis- | 
ter, and that vacant posts were sometimes | 
filled by men who had no previous expe- | 
‘upon his attachés for the knowledge of 


rience of diplomacy. Instead of depending 


upon their hopes of promotion, we onght 


to give these young men such salaries as 
would enable them to live in accordance 
with their position without embarrassing 


themselves, and to require them in return 
to do their duty fully. At Paris there was | 
| he would not be well fitted for his office. 


a chaplain who was paid £300 per annum. 
He did not object to this Vote in a secta- 
rian spirit, but he thought that, as there 
weré so many English residents at Paris, 
they might support a chaplain by their 
voluntary contributions. In conclusion, he 
begged to disclaim any intention of con- 
tending that no man ought to be appointed 
to be an Ambassador or foreign Minister who 
had not gone through a certain training in 
public and international law. It was some- 
times of advantage to appoint to high di- 
plomatic posts Members of that or the other 
House of Parliament who had not gone 
through such training. But they ought to 
be assisted by an efficient staff. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the Vote now under consideration was not 
for the ordinary payment of the attachés, 
but for the extra expenses of the diplo- 
matie establishments. The salaries and 
retiring allowances of persons connected 
with those establishments were defrayed 
out of a sum of £1,860,000 charged upon 
the Consolidated Fund. The attachés 
mentioned, as serving in Turkey were, he 
apprehended, some who had been sent out 
to serve in the capacity of interpreters 
rather than of attachés. When he was 
Foreign Minister he thought that it would 
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be very desirable to create a set of British 
interpreters, who should supersede the 
dragomans hitherto employed, who were 
not properly British subjects. He conse- 
quently applied to the Vice-Chancellors of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
each of whom recommended to him a 
young man, selected as being most fit for 
the office, who was sent out to Constanti- 
nople to learn Turkish, and then to act as 
an interpreter. Since that time one or 
two gentlemen had been added, and he 
apprehended that those who were referred 
to in this Vote were serving in that ca- 
pacity. There was something in what the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said as 
to the inexpediency of the system of un- 
paid attachés. It was also true that in 
the diplomatie service promotion was slow, 
but this arose from the very nature of the 
service. He could not, however, concur 
with his hon. and learned Friend in think« 
ing that a Minister ought to be dependent 


public law and historical facts, nevessary 
to enable him to perform his duties; be- 
cause we must assume that the Minister 
had risen to the post he occupied through 
the lower grades, and therefore, if he was 
not better informed than his subordinates, 


He considered that the Minister ought 
to instruct the attachés, and not the at- 
tachés the Minister. 

Mr. BOWYER said, that in nine cases 
out of ten, persons were appointed as Mi- 
nisters who had not passed through the 
subordinate grades of the diplomatic ser- 
vice ; and to such persons it would be of 
great advantage to have as attachés young 
men who could at a moment’s notice furnish 
them with any references or facts which 
they might require. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would remind 
the hon. and learned Member that by a 
recent arrangement all attachés for the 
future, before their appointment, would be 
obliged to go through an examination in 
history, languages, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, in international law. 

Mr. WISE said, he regretted that the 
salaries of the Ambassadors were still paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund instead of 
coming before the House in the Estimates. 
He wished for an explanation of an item 
of £1,463 put down as lost by Ambassa- 
dors by exchange. 

Mr. WILSON said, that Ambassadors 
had often very large disbursements to 
make on behalf of the Government, and in 

2L2 
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drawing Bills upon this country it not un- 
frequently happened that the exchange 
was against the place where the Bills were 
drawn. It was obviously unfair, however, 
that the loss should fall on the Ambassa- 
dors, who were merely reimbursing them- 
selves for payments they had made. Up 
to the present year, although losses were 
allowed for, it had not been usual to ac- 
count for any gains which might be made 
in these exchanges ; but for the future the 
practice would be to credit all such gains 
in favour of the Government. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he did not 
see why we should have Ministers at six 
of the petty courts of Germany. He might 
pass over Hanover on account of the re- 
lationship existing between the King and 
Her Majesty ; but that excuse did not 
apply to Wurtemberg. He believed that 
our first connection with that kingdom was 
when a princess of England married the 
Elector, as he was then called ; but since 
her death there had been no Minister of 
that State at this Court. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that the 
ruler of Wurtemberg had never been call- 
ed an Elector, but that his former title was 
Duke of Wurtemberg. 


Mr. OTWAY said, he should be glad of 
some explanation of the item £2 14s. 4d. 
in the expenses of the mission at Ber- 


lin for fétes and illumination. Did that 
sum represent in itself a féte and an illu- 
mination? In reference to the subject of 
paid attachés which had just been dis- 
cussed, he would suggest that it would be 
for the public service if an interchange 
were occasionally made between the at- 
tachés at Foreign missions and the clerks 
in the Foreign Office; if, for instance, a 
clerk in the Foreign Office were sent to 
Spain or Naples, or any other foreign mis- 
sion, for a year or two, and, vice versd, an 
attaché be brought home and placed for a 
time in the Foreign Office. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
practice of attaching clerks in the Foreign 
Office to foreign missions for short periods 
was not unusual, and there was no doubt 
that when it could be done, without incon- 
venience or interruption to the business of 
the Foreign Office, it would be very bene- 
ficial. With regard to the question raised 
by the hon. Member for Lambeth (Mr. W. 
Williams), if it was an error to send repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries it was one 
which was shared by the world at large ; 
and if it was an error to send representa- 


Mr. Wilson 
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tives to those small German States to 
which the hon. Member had objected, the 
greater number of the European Govern. 
ments were involved in it. Those German 
States had, more particularly of late, been 
of considerable importance, because they 
formed the elements of the Great German 
body, and the policy of that body had been 
matter of great importance, especially dur. 
ing the last two years. Every one who 
had at all attended to the course of things 
was aware, that a great deal of our in. 
terests connected with the war which had 
recently taken place was dependent on the 
action of those separate States, composing 
part of the great German body, and the 
conduct of the great States, such as Aus- 
tria and Prussia, had turned very much on 
the feelings and policy of the smaller com. 
ponent bodies. The public interest would 
very essentially suffer if a communication 
between this country and those different 
States were not organised. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he trusted that 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Otway) would not be lost 
sight of, for it was important to keep up 
such a system of connection as had been 
adverted to between the Foreign Office and 
the missions abroad. 

Vote agreed to. 

(15.) £146,537 Superannuation Allow- 
ances. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he observed 
some items of an astonishing character in 
the Vote. One person had been receiving 
a pension for sixty-five years, and there 
were numerous instances of persons who 
had retired from infirmity of body. One 
gentleman (Sir Alexander Spearman) had 
retired from the Assistant Secretaryship of 
the Treasury at the age of forty-six years, 
and, as that gentleman now filled the office 
of Secretary and Controller General in the 
National Debt Office, he wished to know 
what salary Sir Alexander Spearman re- 
ceived in addition to the £1,000 pension. 

Mr. WILSON said, that by arule of the 
service, if an officer retired on a pension 
and was afterwards able to return to the 
public service, taking an office the salary 
of which was not equal to the emoluments 
of his former office, he was entitled to re- 
tain such portion of the retiring pension as 
would, together with the new salary, make 
up the amount of the salary which he had 
relinquished. That was the case of Sir 
Alexander Spearman, who was formerly 
Assistant Secretary to the Treasury, when 
the salary of that office at its maximum 
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was £2,500 a year. He retired on an 
allowance of £1,300 a year, but now held 
the office of Comptroller of the National 
Debt, the salary of which being £1,500 a 
year, he retained £1,000 year of the re- 
tiring pension. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that in page 
34, four persons were mentioned who had 
been in the Office of the Metropolitan 
Buildings, and who received among them 
£2,000, as retiring pensions. He wished 
to know why those persons had not been 
found employment in the new Metropolitan 
Central Board of Works ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that it had been 
found impossible, after making every effort, 
to find employment for those four persons, 
and, therefore, they were entitled to super- 
annuation allowances. The retiring pen- 
sions allowed to the four officers of the 
late Metropolitan Commission of Sewers 
had been provided for by the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING observed, 

that an officer who had retired after nine 
years’ service in office with a salary of 
£500 received £333 retiring allowance. 
According to the old Superannuation Act, 
twenty years’ service would have been re- 
quired of him before he received half of 
his salary on retirement. He, therefore, 
wished for some explanation on the sub- 
ject. 
Mr. WILSON said, that the scale re- 
ferred to by the right. hon. Gentleman 
applied only to gentlemen who retired from 
office from ill health or incapacity to con- 
tinue to perform the duties. In the case of 
the abolition of an office, it was the practice 
to give two thirds of the salary for retire- 
ment. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, one of 
the Committees recommended that all 
officers who retired in consequence of the 
abolition of their offices should receive the 
same amount of pension as if they had 
been superannuated. He wished to know 
whether the Treasury Minute granting 
those superannuation allowances could be 
produced ? 

Mr. WILSON said, there was no objec- 
tion to the production of the correspondence 
on the subject between the Board of Works 
and the Treasury. 

Lorn NAAS said, the office of Counsel 
to the Irish Office in London having been 
abolished, he wished for an explanation of 
the charge of £500 a year, the salary of 
& gentleman for drawing up Government 
Bills? Another £500 a year was charged 
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for the retiring allowance of Mr. Batty, 
who formerly held the office which had been 
abolished, and the duty of which was the 
drawing up of Bills. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, since the aboli- 
tion of that office, not an intelligible Irish 
Bili had been been presented to the House. 
There were several cases of the same 
kind, especially in the Paymaster’s Office 
and the Audit Office. The Administrative 
Reform movement of the Government ap- 
peared to consist in pensioning off all the 
able men and replacing them by men who 
knew nothing about their business. Why, 
some of those gentlemen were almost 
ashamed to receive their pensions; he 
knew many of them who would prefer to 
perform some duties for them. He wished 
for some explanation with respect to the 
retiring allowance of Mr. Mulvaney of 
the Board of Works, who had been re- 
moved from his position in consequence 
of charges brought against him by Irish 
Members. 

Mr. WILSON said, the office of counsel 
to the Irish Office had been abolished by 
the Government, of which the noble Lord 
(Lord Naas) was a Member, and at his 
suggestion. It was afterwards found de- 
sirable to re-estabiish it. 

Mr. WHITESIDE said, it was quite 
true that the office was abolished by the 
Earl of Derby’s Government among other 
reductions which had taken place. But 
the objection was, that having superan- 
nuated the Gentleman who filled the 
office, the present Government, upon re- 
establishing it, had appointed a person 
to do the very work which he was fully 
competent to perform. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the abolition of 
Mr. Batty’s office and the pensioning of 
that gentleman was one of the improve- 
ments effected by the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Naas). It was the opinion of those 
who were competent to form an opinion 
on the matter, that those improvements 
were extremely ill-advised, that they were 
bad in theory and worse in practice. But, 
the office of Bill-drawer having been abo- 
ished, each Department last Session drew 
its own Bills, and there was no security 
for their being well drawn. Greater ex- 
pense also was incurred ; for, whereas Mr. 
Batty’s salary was £1,000 a year, the 
charge for drawing even those Bills on 
the subject of tenants’ compensation, 
from which the hon. and learned Genrtle- 
man (Mr. Whiteside) and his colleagues 
had derived so much distinction, was no 
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less than £500. Finding that the system 
of the noble Lord (Lord Naas) was ex- 
pensive and inconvenient, he had obtained 
the services of one of the best Bill- 
drawers in London, a gentleman who 
had been brought up under Mr, Batty, 
and who, for the salary of £500, had un- 
dertaken to give the whole of his time 
to the Irish Office, and to go to Dublin 
and to attend on Parliament whenever he 
was required. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he was confirmed 
by this discussion, in his opinion of the 
necessity for a department of public justice. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland had spoken rather sarcastically 
about the Landlord and Tenant Bills, but 
he was willing enough to take them up. 
[Mr. Horsman.—Never!] Those measures 
proposed to change and consolidate the en- 
tire statute law of landlord and tenant, as 
well as the law affecting leasing powers ; 
and the best comment upon those two 
Bills was, that they were received with 
perfect approbation by both Houses of 
Parliament. He ventured to say that the 
gentleman who drew those Bills was very 
much underpaid ; for himself, he received 
nothing but the usual official allowance of 
the Attorney General. He was astonished 
when he saw a Bill now before the House 
for amending the Common Law Procedure 
Act. He could not imagine who had 
drawn it, for it copied an English Act so 


slavishly that it omitted a marginal note | 


that was wanting in that Act, and re-en- 
acted clauses that had already been enacted 
in the Bill of an hon. Friend of his. He 
was sure it was impossible that the 
Attorney General for Ireland could have 
had any hand in preparing that Bill. 
Instead of giving a man a fixed salary, 
whether there was much work or little, 
he thought the best plan was to go 
to the best man, to put him in connec- 
tion with the department requiring the 
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omy. He had shown that the payment 
was less than under the former system, 
and now that objection was given up, and 
it was said that the gentleman employed 
was not a competent person. The gentle 
man engaged had had a great deal to do 
with drawing Bills, and was well known to 
Members of Parliament for his experience 
and efficiency. 

Mr. DISRAELLT said, that having been 
responsible for the inquiry into the Irish 
Office he could not admit that the right 
hon. Gentleman had proved the inefficacy 
of the arrangements made by the Govern. 
ment of which he was a Member. The 
right hon. Gentleman said, ‘ Here is a 
case in which a Gentleman received 
£1,000 a year for performing a particular 
office, and you, on a plea that his duties 
could be performed more efficiently and 
economically, terminated his engagement. 
An officer has now been found to perform 
the same duties for half the money.” 
But that appeared to him to be a justifica- 
tion and vindication of the policy which 
the Government of Lord Derby had re- 
commended, If for half the salary the 
duty was as efficiently performed, that 
proved the wisdom of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee at the head of 
| which was his noble Friend the Member 
for Buckingham (the Marquess of Chandos). 

Mr. HORSMAN: If the right hon, 
| Gentleman had reduced the salary from 
£1,000 to £500 the arrangement would 
have been an economical one. But he 
abolished the office, and superannuated 
| the holder of it, and the present Govern- 
ment have re-instated the office at half 
| the salary. 
| Lorp NAAS said, it was found that 
the elerks of the Irish Office were re- 
| ceiving fixed salaries with very little hope 
of promotion, and it was thought desirable 
to put them upon the same system that 
prevailed in this country. That system 








Bill, and to pay him liberally for his work. | was accordingly introduced into the Irish 
If there existed a separate department | Office, and three classes of clerks were 
for preparing Bills, all the measures pre- | established with progressive salaries. The 
pared for England and Ireland might be | departments thus got rid of old men who 
deliberately drawn up and properly paid | did nothing and received large salaries, 
for. He trusted he should have the sup-|and an inducement was given to the 
port of the House in putting an end to a! younger clerks in the Irish Office to ex- 
system which was accompanied either by ert themselves. Mr. Batty was receiving 
actual jobbing or certainly suspicion of £1,000 a year as counsel to the Irish 
jobbing. | Office. It occurred to the Government 

Mr. HORSMAN said, it seemed that that the work of drawing Bills was not 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had changed worth so high a salary, and that it might be 
their ground. At first they had objected | performed for a less sum. They accord- 
to this arrangement on the score of econ-' ingly recommended that the usual annual 

Mr. Horsman 
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Irish Bills should be drawn by the law| move to reduce the Vote by £2,000—re- 
officers of the Crown ; but that if impor-/ tiring allowances of the three Referees 
tant Bills like the Landlord and Tenant | and the Registrar of Metropolitan Build- 
Bills were required, gentlemen of the | ings. 

highest legal aequirements should be con- | Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
sulted, who were conversant with the par-| would suggest that the allowances should 
ticular subject to which their attention | be gone through regularly, and not taken 
was directed. They were told that this | out of their order. No answer had been 
would be found a saving of expense and | given to the remarks of the right hon. 
an advantage to the publie service, but by | Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
the arrangement at present in force one | (Sir F. Baring). The resignation of office 
gentleman received a salary of £500 and| by Mr. Westmacott was no ground for a 
another a superannuation allowance of the | retiring allowance; age and infirmity of 
same amount. course might give him a claim. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he wished to) Mr. WILSON said, by the Superannua- 
call the attention of the Committee to a/| tion Act, any public officer was entitled to 
superannuation allowance for an architect | retire at the age of sixty-five and to havea 
to the Committee of Privy Council on| pension according to merits. This was the 
Education. He supposed an architect | third year the allowance had been voted 
would be paid in the ordinary way, and he ‘to Mr. Westmacott. It was impossible to 
should like to hear why he was to receive | remember the circumstances, but it was 
a retiring allowance of £130, having pre- | quite clear that at the age of sixty-five he 
viously received a salary of £200. was entitled to a retiring allowance. 

Mr. WILSON said, that Mr. Westma-| Mr. BLACKBURN said, he must re- 
cott was employed as architect at a fixed | peat his observation on the £3,237 10s. 
salary, to which he was entitled as long as | for retiring allowances to officers under the 
he held his office. The policy had been of | Irish Poor Law Board. 
late to employ public officers at a waned Viscount MONCK said, he must beg 
salary instead of fees. Mr. Westmacott!to explain, with reference to the retired 
was employed as architect to the Com-| officers of metropolitan buildings, that the 


mittee of Privy Council on Education, at a | Act abolishing those offices contained a 


salary of £200, and at sixty years of age| clause giving compensation. The special 
he retired with a pension of £130. |cireumstances of the three referees and 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that | registrar, the officers in question, had been 
Mr. Westmacott was not entitled, after! considered. They were all professional 
service of only twelve years and a half to | gentlemen, who had been taken from their 
so large an allowance as had been granted. | private practice to fill appointments of 


Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he did | trust. 


not see what the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil on Education wanted with an architect 
any more than a chaplain or a physician. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he wished to 
know whether Mr. Westmacott was the 
arehitect under whose superintendence 
£70,000 were expended on Kneller Hall ? 

Mr. WILSON said, whatever blunder 
the Government might have committed in 
undertaking the establishment at Kueller 
Hall, it was not the fault of the archi- 
tect. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, the point was, 
that, if the architect received a eommission 
on that expenditure, he was not entitled 
to a retiring allowance. There was a sum 
of £3,237 10s. for retiring allowances to 
officers under the Irish Poor Law Board. 
Their services could not have been very 
long, but no information was given in the 
Estimates either of their ages or services. 


Mr. W, WILLIAMS said, he would 





After many years’ service the of- 
fices had been abolished, and they had 
been sent back to their professions with 
little chance of regaining their private 
practice. Those circumstances he thought 
were a sufficient justification for the 
amount of retiring allowance. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he must call 
attention to the fact, that the appeal of 
the hon. Member for Stirlingshire (Mr. 
Blackburn), though twice made, still re- 
mained unanswered. If the Government 
offered no explanation, he should move the 
reduction of the Vote by £3,237 10s. 

Mr. WILSON said, it was impossible 
to answer so many questions at the same 
time. The whole details of the transac- 
tion had formed the subject of two hours’ 
discussion in a previous Session. All the 
offices held by those ten gentlemen under 
the Poor Law Board had been abolished, 
and a great saving thereby effeeted. 

Mr. GROGAN said, those gentlemen 
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were perfectly competent to fill existing 
offices, to which other gentlemen had been 
appointed. 

Mr. WILSON said, he must deny that 
such was the fact. No new officers had 
been appointed to the Poor Law Board in 
Ireland. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that whenever 
vacancies occurred, the Government al- 
ways gave the preference to candidates 
who had been previously superseded on 
grounds of economy. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that the 
subject of these superannuation allowances, 
having been discussed at some length last 
year, ought not, in fairness perhaps, to be 
again revived ; but the amounts had cer- 
tainly been fixed much above the standard 
prescribed by the Treasury Minute or by 
the Superannuation Act. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he would beg to 
ask whether the offices of the three official 
referees included in the Vote still existed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rae EXCHE- 
QUER said, they did not. These officers 
were pensioned under the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act, and were not subject to 
the control of the Treasury. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, the answer that 
had been given might suffice to exculpate 
the Government, but did not exonerate the 
House. It was now the rage to abolish 
everything, to vote handsome compensa- 
tion to all the persons concerned, and then 
eall into existence a substitute for the in- 
stitution swept away, which, in turn, was 
soon found to work little better than its 
predecessor. They omitted, however, to 
provide that the paid officers under the old 
system should be continued under the new. 
They might well take a lesson in this 
respect from sop’s fable of the ‘ Fox 
and the Flies.” Reynard, while swimming 
across a river, was caught in the weeds 
and there surrounded by a swarm of flies, 
who began to suck his blood. A swallow 
coming near wished to drive away the flies, 
but Reynard forbade this, shrewdly ob- 
serving that the swarm which then had 
possession of him were nearly satiated, 
but if they were driven away they would 
be sure to be succeeded by a fresh army 
as voracious as the first, which would drain 
his body of every remaining drop of the 
vital fluid. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
remark that there were about 300 “ flies” 
included in the list before the Committee 
—in other words, there were 300 claim- 
ants for retiring pensions, many of whom 


Mr. Grogan 
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were neither aged no disabled ; he should 
like to know why they were not reab. 
sorbed into the public service, and made 
to work for their pay ? 

Mr. BOWYER said, he would suggest 
that next year the Vote for superannuation 
allowances, which extended over thirty. 
three pages of the Estimate, should be 
broken up into a number of distinct Votes, 
That would be a great convenience to the 
Committee, and would also facilitate the 
task of the Government in affording ex. 
planations. The greatest confusion was 
produced by the present complex form of 
the Vote, which, moreover, was calculated 
to render the revision of the Estimates by 
that House nothing better than an idle 
farce. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that after 
the explanations which had been given, he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Vote agreed to. 

(16.) £2,270, Toulonese and other Emi- 
grants. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, he observed that 
this Vote included a sum of £210 for 
‘** American Loyalists,’’ and he wished to 
know what number of persons coming 
under that designation now possessed any 
claims upon the Government ? In a sub- 
sequent Vote he found items of £700 for 
“‘poor French refugee clergy,” and of 
£250 for ‘‘ poor French refugee laity.” 
He would suggest that all items of that 
description should be included in one Vote. 

Mr. WILSON said, that all those 
charges were sanctioned by Act of Par- 
liament, and had been carefully investi- 
gated by the Committee on the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates a short time ago. He 
could not inform the hon. Member among 
what number of American loyalists the 
Vote was divided, but if it was thought 
advisable a Return of the number of per- 
sons participating in the grant could be 
presented to the House. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he believed 
that the grants to refugees had been con-’ 
fined to two generations, and he could not 
understand why the grant to French re- 
fugee clergy, who must have come to this 
country about 1793 and which could not 
have been required for two generations, 
should still be continued. 

Vote agreed to. 

(17.) £2,000, National Vaccine Esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to 
know why a long and violent pamphlet, 
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written with great spirit and ability, but 
directed against the Compulsory Vaccina- 
tion Act, bearing the signature of ‘‘ John 
Gibbs,” had been printed at the public 
expense? The production of the pamphlet 
or letter had been moved by the hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton), and 
the writer described vaccination as ‘a 
great sham, a wicked delusion, which 
could have emanated only from the ‘ fa- 
ther of lies,’ and to advocate which is at 
best but to preach, ‘ Let us do evil that 
good may come.’”’ As there was a great 
outery against the expenditure for print- 
ing Returns, he thought the Committee 
should be informed why that letter had 
been printed at the expense of the coun- 
try, and not at that of the Gentleman by 
whom it was written. 

Mr. COWPER said, that the letter re- 
ferred to was of a very amusing character, 
but the Government had nothing to do 
with printing it. The hon. Members for 
Salford and Finsbury were the parties re- 
sponsible for affording hon. Gentlemen the 
opportunity of perusing this very facetious 
pamphlet. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, the paper 
in question was addressed to the President 
of the Board of Health, and he (Mr. 


Brotherton) applied to the Printing Com- 
mittee, requesting them to order it to be 
printed, but they declined to accede to the 


request. That was all he had to do with 
the matter. The hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. T. Duncombe) afterwards gave 
notice of a Motion for the printing of the 
letter, and the Committee then ordered it 
to be printed. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he knew no- 
thing of Mr. Gibbs, but that that gentle- 
man’s letter contained much valuable in- 
formation, and that from his own expe- 
rience he could confirm many of the 
writer’s statements. He regarded the 
letter as a very valuable document, and if 
hon. Members would read and consider it 
they would know more of vaccination than 
they did at present. Many deaths had been 
caused by vaccination, and he thought, 
when Bills were passed by that House 
causing the deaths of individuals by vacci- 
nation, it was necessary the House should 
be informed on the subject, although it 
might be by a man like Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he thought that if 
hon. Gentlemen took the trouble to read 
Mr. Gibbs’s letter they would find that it 
referred to facts which would surprise them. 
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Mr. COWPER said, he was glad to 
learn that the pamphlet was worth read- 
ing, for if he had not heard such an 
opinion expressed by the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Michell) he would have supposed it 
had been written by the inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. He had certainly been 
under the impression that the writer was 
stark staring mad. 

Mr. MICHELL said, Mr. Gibbs did 
not receive £2,000 a year for supporting 
the system of vaccination, or he might not 
have expressed such strong opinions on the 
subject. 

Vote agreed to; as was also— 

(18.) £325, Refuge for the Destitute. 

(19.) £4,000, Polish Refugees and dis- 
tressed Spaniards. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he wished to in- 
quire whether the Poles enlisted in our 
service during the present war would be 
regarded as fresh claimants upon this fund, 
or whether arrangements would be made 
with the Emperor of Russia for their re- 
storation to their own country ? 

Mr. WILSON said, the Vote had no- 
thing to do with the Poles engaged in the 
recent war. It was established for the be- 
nefit of the old Polish refugees, and was in 
process of gradual reduction, having been 
£8,500 in 1848. 

Vote agreed to; as was also— 

(20.) £4,371, Miscellaneous Allow- 
ances. 

(21.) £2,985, Infirmaries (Ireland). 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he thought 
the time had arrived when this Vote should 
disappear from the Estimates. Not a sin- 
gle farthing was given to Infirmaries in 
England or Scotland. He considered that 
the people of Ireland should support their 
own Infirmaries, and he believed they 
would do so if they were not allowed to 
put their hand into the public purse. 

Mr. WILSON said, the Vote was sanc- 
tioned by two Acts of Parliament; but in 
the Medical Charities Act it was provided 
that the allowances should be discontinued 
when the officers receiving them ceased to 
hold their offices. 

CotoyEL DUNNE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Lambeth (Mr. W. Williams) seem- 
ed to have forgotten that the salaries of 
the medical officers and schoolmasters of 
workhouses, which in England were paid 
out of the public money, were paid by the 
rate-payers in Ireland. A larger sum than 
that which the Committee was now asked 
to vote for Infirmaries in Ireland was 
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annually voted for a single park in Lon- 
don. 

Vote agreed to. 

(22.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“« That a sum, not exceeding £1,295, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expenses of the 
Foundling Hospital Department of the House of 
Industry, Dublin, to the 3lst day of March, 
1857.” 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, the people 
of England and Scotland paid for every 
one of the workhouses in Ireland, to say 
nothing of the public works, which cost 
several millions in addition. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said that the Com- 
missioners appointed to inquire into the 
condition of the Dublin Hospitals, and 
whose Report had been delivered only 
that morning, expressed the opinion that 
£7,600 per annum would be sufficient for 
the support of all the Hospitals connected 
with the House of Industry, of which the 
Foundling Hospital was one. He did not 
think that the Committee should be asked 
to pass this Vote until some attempt had 
been made to carry the recommendations 
of the Commissioners into effect. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the grants to 
these Hospitals, dated as far back as the 
time of the Union. Byaclause in the Act 
of Union, the British Parliament bound 
itself to grant for those hospitals, for 
twenty years, the same amount as the 
Irish Parliament had granted for their sup- 
port. The grant had been continued since, 
principally through the recommendation of 
Committees appointed to report on the 
matter. In 1355, a Commission was ap- 
pointed on the subject, but that Report had 
only just been laid upon the table of the 
House. The grant, in fact, was about the 
same as it had been for several years, the 
only alteration being that a new distribu- 
tion of it was proposed. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
should move that the Vote be reduced by 
the sum of £129 10s., or ten per cent on 
the Vote. The ground of his Motion was 
that Ireland ought to support its own found- 
lings, and not call upon England to do so. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, this Vote involved 
no question whatever relating to Dublin 
Hospitals in general. It was simply whe- 
ther the House of Commons should con- 
tinue to pay certain pensions and charges 
entailed upon a defunct establishment, and 
which would gradually die off. 

Mra. VANCE said, the charge had been 


Colonel Dunne 
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gradually diminishing, and he trusted, after 
the explanation which had been given, the 
hon. Gentleman would withdraw his Oppo- 
sition. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,165 10s, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense of 
the Foundling Hospital Department of the House 
of Industry, Dublin, to the 31st day of March 
1857.” ‘ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 187 : Majority 155. 

Original Question put, and agreed to, 

(23.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £11,790, be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
Expense of the House of Industry, &e. Dublin, 
to the 3lst day of March, 1857.” 


Mr. ALEXANDER HASTIE said, he 
should now move that the Vote be reduced 
by 10 per cent. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £10,611, be 
granted to Her Majesty, towards defraying the 
Expense of the House of Industry, &c. Dublin, 
to the 3lst day of March, 1857.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 33; 
Noes 180: Majority 147. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he would now 
move that the Chairman leave the chair 
and report progress. The House had 
already been in Committee for seven eon- 
secutive hours. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Motion. He did 
not believe the Committee were at present 
exhausted. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, the labour was 
really more than human nature could bear; 
he would, however, consent to withdraw his 
Motion. 

The following Votes were then agreed 
to— 

(24.) £500, Female Orphan House. 

(25.) £1,215, Westmoreland Lock Hos- 

ital. 
: (26.) £500, Lying-In Hospital. 

(27.) £795, Doctor Steevens’ Hospital. 

(28.) £1,900, House of Recovery. 

(29.) £600, Meath Hospital. 


The House resumed. 


BANKERS’ COMPOSITIONS BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. GLYN said, he must express his 
regret that the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had not, in 
moving the second reading of this Bill, 
taken the opportunity of stating to the 
House the course which Her Majesty’s 
Government intended to pursue in regard 
tothe Bank Act of 1814, of which this was 
a pendant. He was anxious to ask the 
right hon, Gentleman a question upon the 
Treasury Minute of the 18th of March, 
1856, respeeting the payment to the public 
of the net profit arising from the issuing of 
bank notes. He wished for an explanation 
with regard to the item in the account for 
deduction to the amount of £1,422, being 
compensation now paid by the Bank to 
bankers for a discontinuance of their cireu- 
lation. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had stated at the begin- 
ning of the Session that the Government 
would make no objection to an inquiry by 
a Committee into the operation of the Act 
of 1844, if any gentleman should think it 
desirable to propose it at the end of the 
Session. He did not know whether it 
would be the wish of the House, at this 
period of the Session, to institute such an 
inquiry; but if it were, no objection would 
be made by the Government. At the 


same time, he was not aware that, during 


this latter period of the Session, it would 
be possible to make any great progress in 
an inquiry of that sort. He did not see 
how it would be consistent with the duty of 
the Government to make any proposition 
for the alteration of a solemn act of the 
Legislature embodying a eompact between 
Parliament and the Bank of England, 
without a preliminary inquiry, and without 
facts having been ascertained and opinions 
heard bearing upon the operation of this 
Act during the twelve years which had 
elapsed since its passing—that Act having 
for the first time introduced the important 
principle of a fixed legislative limit on the 
issues of the Bank. With regard to the 
hon. Gentleman’s second question, he could 
only say that the arrangement had been 
carefully considered in concert with the 
Governor and Deputy-Governor of the Bank 
before the Minute was drawn; but he could 
not at that moment explain the precise 
item referred to by his hon. Friend. If he 
would repeat the question on another occa- 
sion, he would take the opportunity of 
reading the Minute again, and he should 
then be able to give his hon. Friend the 
explanation which he desired. 

Mr. SPOONER said that, when an in- 
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quiry into our monetary system was pro- 
posed a short time ago, both the right hen, 
Gentleman and the right hon. Baronet the 
First Lord of the Admiralty stated that, 
though they were not opposed to an in- 
quiry, yet that that was not the proper 
time. Now, the right hon. Gentleman said 
it was too late. If that were so, why had 
all this time been wasted? 

Bill read 2°. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1856, 


Mixotes.] Pvustic Biris.—1l* Public Works ; 
Publie Works (Ireland). 


THE POSTMASTER OF HUNTINGDON— 
QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH begged to 
ask the noble Duke the Postmaster Gene- 
ral what were the reasons which induced 
him to withdraw the prosecution of the 
postmaster at Huntingdon at the last as- 
sizes? The case was that the postmaster, 
being the agent for the sale of an article 
by a London tradesman, opened a letter 
containing a Post-office order and an order 
for the article .n question, and sent up to 
town a Post-office order in his own name 
for the sum for which the other order was 
drawn, less the amount of his own commis- 
sion, The case against him was fully made 
out, and, indeed, he had confessed his 
offence, but the prosecution was not earried 
out against him. In a case in Stafford- 
shire, the postmaster at Rugely opened a 
letter, and was proseeuted to convietion, 
and was now undergoing imprisonment for 
the offence. He thought that it should be 
fully known that in all cases of this kind 
the Post-office officials would meet with 
punishment. 

Tue Douxe or ARGYLL said, that in 
the case of the Postmaster of Huuting- 
don, it had appeared to the Post-office 
authorities that it was not an offence which 
was intended to defraud the revenue, but 
that the alteration in the amount of the 
Post-office order, and the substitution of 
another, was only for the purpose of ob- 
taining a small commission to which he 
was entitled on the sale of the article 
ordered from a London tradesman, whose 
agent he was. The course pursued by 
the Post-offiee authorities was to punish 
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official offences themselves; but in all 
eases of criminal prosecution for felony, 
the Law Officers of the Crown were con- 
sulted. In this instance the case had been 
submitted to the Attorney General, and he 
did not advise that a prosecution should 
be instituted. In the Staffordshire case, 
the Attorney General advised that the 
postmaster of Rugely should be prose- 
cuted. But though no prosecution was 
instituted against the postmaster of Hun- 
tingdon, he had been dismissed by the 
Post-office authorities. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL— 
EXPLANATION, 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that on 
looking at the Votes that morning he 
found, to his surprise, that at the close of 
the proceedings on the previous evening, 
the noble Earl the Lord Privy Seal had 
laid on the table a Bill to amend the Act 
for reforming the University of Oxford 
which had passed two years ago. No 


doubt the noble Earl had a right to lay 
any Bill on the table without notice; but, 
considering his (the Earl of Derby’s) con- 
nection with the University, he thought 
that in courtesy the noble Earl might have 
afforded him an opportunity of learning 


that such a Bill was to be brought for- 
ward, and what was its nature. It was a 
matter of regret, after a question of this 
kind had received what was supposed to 
be a final settlement two years ago, that 
any course should be taken which involved 
interference with an Act which had so 
recently been passed; and no such Bill 
ought to have been laid on the table with- 
out notice, or without a word being said 
about it. He thought that the University 
should have had some notice of the inten- 
tion of the Government to introduce a Bill 
on this subject ; they might have had such 
notice, but he was not aware of it. He 
should be glad to know what was the ob- 
ject of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY regretted 
that he should have omitted to mention 
the Bill to the noble Earl :—he certainly 
would have done so if the question in- 
volved in the Bill had been of any im- 
portance. The object of the Bill was 
merely to supply an almost clerical error 
in the Act of 1854, the clauses of which 
in regard to endowments did not provide 
for cases in which there were private Acts 
of Parliament. 

House adjourned to Thursday next. 


The Duke of Argyll 


{COMMONS} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 15, 1856. 


Mixvutes.] Punritc Brus.—1° Maynooth Col. 
lege, Lunatic Asylums (Ireland). 


THE FOREIGN LEGIONS—QUESTION. 

CotoneL DUNNE asked at what time 
the Government had determined to disband 
the foreign troops in the British service, 
whether now in England, in the East, or 
in any foreign country ; and whether such 
troops, when disbanded, were to receive 
any advantages of pension or emigration, 
which would not be granted to British 
troops of the line or militia? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
the foreign levies would be disbanded at as 
early a period as circumstances would per. 
mit. The rights of the troops were regu- 
lated entirely by articles and stipulations 
which were framed when each foreign le. 
gion was established, and, of course, the 
promises which had been made would be 
strictly fulfilled. Those troops had no 
claim to pensions, although, on being dis- 
banded, they would be entitled to gra- 
tuities, at the rate of three months’ pay 
to the officers, and twelve months’ pay to 
the private soldiers. They were also en- 
titled to a passage, at the cost of Her 
Majesty’s Government, either to their own 
homes, to British North America, or to the 
Cape, as they might wish. 


THE FRENCH WAR MEDALS— 
QUESTION. 

Cotonen LINDSAY said, that some 
misapprehension existed as to the answer 
which had been given by the Under Se- 
cretary for War to the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln (Major Sibthorp) the 
other evening, with reference to the French 
war medals, and he therefore begged to ask 
whether these medals, which were said to 
have been transmitted for distribution to 
the troops, were to be conferred on every 
officer and soldier who served in the Cri- 
mea, or whether the decoration was to be 
conferred on such officers and soldiers as 
Her Majesty might select for the honour? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
medals would be distributed in the pro- 
portion in which they were awarded in the 
French service—namely, to 10 men in 
every 1,000, and it would, therefore, be 
necessary to select those soldiers who were 
most worthy to receive the decoration. 
Accordingly, General Codrington had been 
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instructed, with the aid of the command- 
ing officers of the various regiments, to 
make such a selection. 

In answer to Colonel Linpsay, 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, the 
decoration would be confined to non-com- 
missioned officers and private soldiers. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE—COMMITTEE. 

Mr. SPOONER presented a petition 
numerously signed by the Protestants of 
Dublin; a petition from the Edinburgh 
Auxiliary to the Scottish Protestant Asso- 
ciation; a petition from more than 1,000 
of the inhabitants of Edinburgh; a peti- 
tion, very numerously signed, from the in- 
habitants of Leith; and a petition from 
the members of the Scottish Protestant 
Association, signed by the two Secre- 
taries, against the grant to Maynooth Col- 
lege. These petitions stated that the 
petitioners think the principles of the 
Church of Rome are opposed to God’s 
Word, and detrimental to the interests of 
the State, and they cannot acquiesce in the 
national endowment of Maynooth, which 
they believe to be a stronghold of error 
and superstition. The hon. Member then 
rose to move— 

“ That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the Acts for 
the endowment of the College of Maynooth, with 
a view to the withdrawal of any endowment out 
of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights or interests.” 


Frequently as he had brought this all- 
important question under the notice of the 
House of Commons, he confessed that he 
entered upon his task on the present occa- 
sion under circumstances of greater difli- 
culty and greater embarrassment than had 


ever occurred to him before. The diffi- 
culty he was now placed in was this—that 
so often had he laid those reasons before 
the House which had led him to the con- 
clusion that the repeal of this grant was 
essential, that if it depended on himself 
ouly he should prefer going to a division 
on the question without further debate. 
But he feared that the gentlemen opposite 
would not consent to that course, and thus 
he was compelled to occupy the time of the 
House. The second difficulty under which 
he had laboured was whether he ought not 
to have renewed the Motion for a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the dealing with the 
evidence taken*before the Maynooth Com- 
missioners before it was presented to Her 
Majesty and to Parliament. In the debate 
last Session he asserted, and t was ad- 
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mitted by the noble Lord, that the evi- 
dence taken before the Commissioners had 
been sent to Rome before it was communi- 
eated to Parliament and Her Majesty. 
He certainly did think’ that this gross 
breach of confidence on the part of the 


‘Commissioners would have formed a fit 


subject for farther inquiry, and he did 
think that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have found it to be their duty to 
make this inquiry, and also into the fact 
that prohibited titles to Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics were there attributed, and 
allowed to be so attributed by the Commis- 
sioners. That the evidence of the wit- 
nesses had been tampered with. The wit- 
nesses were allowed to alter their evidence, 
and a larger field for correction was given 
than was customary; so that, in fact, the 
evidence in the Report was not the evi- 
dence that the Commissioners first receiv- 
ed. It was impossible to say that these 
matters were not of importance; for when 
a Report was made on evidence so contra- 
dictory, and so much mutilated, it was not 
worthy of the least consideration. He 
thought that this was a question into 
which the Government ought to have in- 
stituted inquiry, but that if he moved to 
renew that inquiry this Session, it would 
operate as a bar to his bringing before the 
House the still more important question 
which he was about to submit to their con- 
sideration for the repeal of the grant to 
Maynooth; he had, therefore, made his 
election, and had resolved to move for the 
repeal of the grant. He had been informed 
by an hon. and learned Friend who was de- 
cidedly opposed to him, that he had heard 
there was a sort of conspiracy between him- 
self, the Ministers of the Crown, and the 
Romish Archbishop of Dublin, not to go 
into the investigation of his (Mr. Spooner’s) 
charge of the improper dealing with the 
evidence, though the professors of May- 
nooth were very desirous of such investi- 
gation, and that he had yielded to the per- 
suasion of the so-called Archbishop. He 
was surprised the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man should have attached any importance 
to such a rumour. For his own part, all 
he thought it necessary to say was, that 
this was the first word he had heard about 
it, and he gave it a flat contradiction. He 
would now endeavour, as shortly as he 
could, as he was not desirous of taking up 
the time of the House by repeating argu- 
ments which had been so often and so fully 
urged, to state his reasons why he thought 
the House should consent to repeal this 
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grant. He would first call the attention 
of the House to the Report of the Com- 
missioners before he proceeded to notice 
the evidence. A more remarkable docu- 
ment than this Report was never before 
laid upon the table of that House. The 
Commissioners, at the outset, state that 
they thought it to be their duty to make 
inquiry as to the teaching of Maynooth 
with respect to matters connected with the 
interests of the State and to matters in 
which the interests of morality were con- 
cerned. Some in which temporal, some 
in which spiritual authority was included, 
such as allegiance to the Sovereign, the 
obligation of an oath, and questions of 
like nature, together with other questions 
relative to the confessional. This was a 
part of the Commissioners’ Report. They 
say— 

“On these points we can do little more than 
place the evidence generally before your Majesty, 
and leave it to produce its own impression.” 
Now, the impression on his mind was, that 
the evidence was contradictory from begin- 
ning toend. That the witnesses succecd- 
ed in deluding the Commissioners, and so 
made the investigation a mockery and a 
sham. He thought it was clearly the 
duty of the Commissioners to enter fully 


into the investigation, not seeking only for 
information from persons in the Cullege, 
who would be influenced by what they 
were taught, and who were bound by their 
tenets to say nothing injurious to the 


interests of their Church. He contended 
that such doubtful, contradictory, and un- 
intelligible evidence ought not to have been 
laid before Parliament or Her Majesty 
without comment on the part of the Com- 
missioners. Speaking with regard to the 
confessional examination, the Commission- 
ers said that— 

“ Tt had been proved to be a most dangerous 

subject, but that it was confined to Maynooth to 
a short period, and that every security was taken 
against its abuse.” 
Everybody who knew anything of the sys- 
tem of the confessional could say whether 
it ought to be supported out of the taxes 
of this country. The Commissioners went 
on to state— 

‘* That they had no reason to believe from the 
evidence that it had had, practically, any in- 
jurious effect on the minds and characters of the 
students.” 

But if hon. Members would give them- 
selves the trouble to examine into what is 
known and published as the practice of the 
Romish confessional, he felt assured that 
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they would come to the conclusion that 
it was of necessity ‘‘ injurious” in its 
effects to the minds of all that were subs 
jected to its power. In referring to the 
evidence, further on, he found that the 
Rev. Mr. 0’Hanlon, president of the Dun. 
boyne establishment, denied that “ the 
Pope, or Church, had any temporal power, 
direct or indirect.’’ In another part of 
his evidence the rev. gentleman admitted 
a distinction between temporal and spiritual 
affairs, and that some matters were neces. 
sarily not purely spiritual nor purely tem. 
poral. In answer to another question, the 
witness stated that every vote for a Mem- 
ber of Parliament might become a spiritual 
question, because it might have reference 
to the commission or avoidance of sin, 
He also found him stating, and his state. 
ment was cotifirmed by many other parts 
of the evidence, that he would be warrant- 
ed in withholding the sacrament of the 
Church from a man by reason of his pre- 
ferring one candidate to another, because 
a priest was bound to withhold the sacta- 
ment from a man who purposed to commit 
asin. First, it was said that a vote was 
a temporal matter, but that it might be- 
come a spiritual matter, because it might 
lead to the commission of sin; and that if 
the priest believed it would lead to the 
commission of sin, he was at liberty to 
withhold the sacrament. He wished to 
know whether such a doctrine was in 
unison with the allegiance which they 
owed to the Sovereign, or whether it was 
right that a Protestant nation should pay 
for the teaching of such a doctrine ? 
The persons examined by the Commis- 
sioners were persons whose tenets, if they 
honestly held the doctrines taught at May- 
nooth, compelled them to equivocate, if 
equivocation was for the benefit of their 
Chureh. That was proved by the books 
at Maynooth, and more especially in the 
works of that celebrated and canonised 
author, St. Alphonsus de Liguori, and 
this was a question which that House 
ought well to consider and closely to ex- 
amine. One of the persons examined, 
the Rev. Mr. Burke, had been educated at 
Maynooth, but, having seen the error of 
his ways, had become a convert to the 
Protestant faith. Mr. Burke had been 
five years at Maynooth, and gave evidence 
of the open and undisguised disloyalty 
which he witnessed at Maynooth in 1829. 
He also stated that he, as a student, was 
‘‘a rebel of the first water,” and that ‘he 
had prayed for the destruction of the Bri- 
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tish Empire merely because it was Protes- 
tant.”” He further stated that the College 
was a hotbed of sedition ; that he entered 
it a loyal subject, and left it a rebel. The 
Commissioners had, nevertheless, stated 
that they had found no evidence of disloy- 
alty or any want of true allegiance to the 
Sovereign as resulting from the education 
at Maynooth. Another gentleman, now a 
clergyman of the Church of England, the 
Rev. Mr. Leary, with whom he had the 
pleasure of being acquainted, a man of 
high character, conscientious, upright, and 
who would not speak beyond the truth, 
stated that he had entered Maynooth in 
1830 and had left it in 1837; that the 
impression kept up among the students 
was, that the reigning King of this coun- 
try Was a heretic and out of the pale of 
salvation ; that allegiance ought not to be 
observed towards him, because the Throne 
was occupied to the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics, and that to render allegiance in 
such a case would be injurious to the eter- 
nal welfare of their souls. Such was the 


impression kept up among the students at 
Maynooth. This gentleman further stated 
that the general opinion of the College 
was, that the Pope had direct power over 
Kings, inasmuch as the souls of subjects 


wete of more value ‘than their worldly 
possessions —that it was expressly laid 
down in Bailly’s book that the Pope had 
direct and supreme authority over all kings, 
and that the prominent idea among the 
students was, the universal supremacy of 
the Pope. They had, nevertheless, been 
told that no evidence had been produced 
to lead the Commissioners to believe that 
anything was taught to weaken allegiance 
to the Crown, and that everything was 
carried on at Maynooth in accordance with 
the principles on which it was founded. 
He had read the evidence carefully, and 
his decided opinion was, that the evidence 
of the professors had been got up pur- 
posely to deceive the Commissioners, and 
that they had deceived them. Other 
evidence ought tu have been taken, and 
attention ought to have been given to the 


books used, a list of which had been given | 


by the Rev. Mr. M‘Ghee, who ought him- 
self to have been examined before the Com- 
missioners, 


mally deposited in the Bodleian and in the 


at Trinity College, Dublin, and certificates 


had been prodticed from persoris in autho- 
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rity in all these Universities, testifying 
that the extracts from them in Mr. 
M‘Ghee’s work were correct. The Com- 
missioners had not said anything about the 
monstrous doctrines that were taught in 
one of these books on the subject of equi- 
vocation for a good cause; of what was 
defined as @ good cause, and on the subject 
of confession. He could not venture to 
describe these books further than to say 
that they were such as no young person 
ought to read. Yet the wives atid the 
daughters of Roman Catholics were bound 
to submit to the abominable system there 
indicated. These were grounds amply 
sufficient to justify the House in refusing 
any grant to Maynooth. Upon what 
ground could the granting of money for 
the purchase of such works and for the 
teaching of such doctrines be defended ? 
He would advise hon. Members to read 
the book published by Mt. M‘Ghee on this 
part of the subject. The other day his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Stam- 
ford (Sir F. Thesiger), in the debate on the 
Oath of Abjuration Bill, had referred to a 
collection of bulls made for the use of the 
Propaganda at Rome. Dr. Paul Cullen had 
lately published a selection of these, and 
two of them actually contained a denial of 
the title of the House of Hanover to the 
Throne of these realms. It was asserted 
in those bulls that there were numerous 
successors to the Pretender to be found 
among the Roman Catholics on the Con- 
tinent. The first volume contained an 
address to George III. on his accession ia 
1760, and breathed a spitit of affection 
and loyalty; but in the previous year, 
1759, Clement XIII. had addressed a let- 
ter to the Pretender, styling him King 
of Great Britain, and apologising for not 
having mentioned His Majesty’s namé on 
appointing a person to a see in Ireland, 
but pledging himself that the omission of 
the Pretender’s name would not injure, or 
be regarded as any derogation of his right 
of nomination as King of Great Britain. He 
inferred from those proceedings in 1759 and 
1760, that a system of deception had beeti 
earried on, and that while the Roman Ca- 
tholics were openly professing loyalty and 
affection to George III. they were under- 


These books contained the} hand doing all they could in favour of the 
leading doctrines that were taught at every! Pretender. A selection of these bulls had 
Roman Catholic College. They were for- | 
x Ireland —an office and title, he might 
library of the Cambridge University, and | remark, altogether illegal, and whieh 


}ought to be taken notice of by the law 


been published by the Pope’s Legate in 


officers of the Crown. In this selection 
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by Dr. Paul Cullen it was stated, in a let- 
ter to Cardinal Fransoni, that it had been 
arranged for the use of the College of the 
Propaganda at Rome, ‘‘in order that all 
might be in readiness that might appertain 
to the right and expeditious management 
of affairs.’’ In another part of the letter 
it was stated that the edition contained for 
the first time all the apostolic letters, ‘ the 
necessity or opportunity of consulting 
which, may easily occur in the course of 
managing affairs by the Sacred Council.” 
The first edition was dated 1745—the very 
year of the last struggle of the Stuarts 
for the Crown—and the last 1841. Of 
the letters in the time of George IIL., 
eight were selected for the use of the Pro- 
paganda, and of these, two ignored the 
right of the House of Hanover to the 
Throne. There could be no doubt that 
this condensed code of papal canon law 
had been published at the time in question 
with the view, if possible, of throwing 
doubt upon the succession to the Throne. 
Another point he must refer to. Among 
the books formerly taught at Maynooth 
was Bailly’s work. In that work a doc- 
trine not over-pleasing to Rome, and quite 
contrary to the doctrine of Dr. Cullen, 
was laid down, to the effect, that a mar- 


riage might be perfectly yalid though 
merely a civil contract, and without being 


celebrated by the Church of Rome. The 
result was, that that book was now prohi- 
bited, and was no longer taught at May- 
nooth. Coupling that fact with the docu- 
ments published ignoring the right of the 
House of Hanover to the Throne, it was 
clear that something was in preparation 
against the Crown and constitution. They 
might rest assured that Roman Catholics 
meditated claiming the right of succession 
to the Throne of this country for members 
of their own persuasion. They had told 
them that they did not mean to be con- 
tented with what they sneeringly called 
toleration ; they aimed at supremacy, and 
when they succeeded in this, they would 
doubtless use their utmost endeayours to 
uproot the Protestant succession. They 
meant to make the attempt, and blind, 
indeed, must those persons be who did 
not perceive that such was their object. 
While Roman Catholics were making their 
preparations the Government of this coun- 
try were yielding step after step to their 
demands, and one demand complied with, 
only led to another. According to the 
doctrines taught at Maynooth, and the 
teaching of which was paid for by Pro- 
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testauts, no honest Roman Catholic ought 
to be content till they put themselves ong 
par at least with the Protestant Church of 
this country. He hoped, however, that 
the Protestants of this country would 
always be ready to maintain the constitu. 
tion in Church and State which the blood 
of their ancestors had purchased for them, 
If they did not resist, if they yielded 
every demand made upon them, the day 
would come, though he might not live to 
see it, when the present dynasty would be 
overthrown. He wished to direct the at. 
tention of hon. Members to the first Com. 
mission of Inquiry---most ably presided 
over by the late Sir Frankland Lewis, 
father of the right hon. Gentleman op. 
posite—into the College of Maynooth, 
They were then compelled to give a list of 
their books, but such was the conflicting 
nature of the evidence, that the Commis. 
sioners pronounced no opinion on the ques- 
tion, and contented themselves with giving 
the evidence only. That Inquiry, presided 
over by the right hon. Gentleman before 
named, was far more searching and much 
more ably conducted than the last inquiry, 
Then, as he stated, a list of books, 
and some account of the dvctrines incul- 
cated were given, but now no list of books 
had been required or given; and, as to the 
teaching of the professors, they very coolly 
told the Commissioners that no account 
could be given of it, from books, or other- 
wise. Could anything be more insolent? 
Would Parliament consent to continue 
grants for the education of public instruc- 
tors, when all information as to the doc- 
trines inculeated was thus unjustifiably 
denied? He alluded to that part of the 
question in order to point out the system 
of aggression which had been pursued. 
The noble Lord opposite must be conscious 
of the dangerous and unconstitutional in- 
fluence which had been brought to bear on 
the Government of this country. The 
nobie Lord professed not to know it, but 
they ought to look at the noble Lord’s acts 
—to regard their tendency—and to test 
the character of those on whom the noble 
Lord had conferred appointments. If the 
noble Lord was unconscious of the feeling 
which had influenced him he could tell 
him that the whole country believed that 
it was fear of certain Gentlemen below 
the gangway that had led him to make 
an appointment disgraceful to the Govern- 
ment, and injurious to the best interests 
of the country, against which the whole 
country cried out, and the effect of which 
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cessarily yielded to the pressure of a 
certain section in that House. He 
was determined to do everything in his 
power to put an end to the national sup- 


port of a system which the Rubric at the’ 
end of the office of the Holy Com-| 


munion of our Church declared to be 


“idolatry to be abhorred of all Christian | 
He quoted the words of our, 
The 31st Article of the Chureh | 
also declared that the sacrifices of the mass | 


” 
men. 


Church. 


were *‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits.”” Yet that was the system which 


Protestants were called upon to support, 


out of the taxes of this country. If they 


sanctioned this system they would be dis- | 
that if the power of that priesthood were 
suffered to go on increasing, the security 


regarding the oaths which they had taken. 
He would now quote from a public print 


a paragraph illustrative of the feelings | 
with which the Holy Scriptures were re- | 
‘evidence could not fail to perceive that 
|the Church of Rome was at present di- 
Express of 29th of November 1855, and | 
had reference to the Bible burning, for | 


garded by one of the Maynooth-educated 
priests. It was from the Dublin Daily 
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their overthrow. He had taken the oath 
of allegiance, and he felt bound by that 
oath to oppose in the strongest manner 
the maintenance by the State of such an 
institution as Maynooth. They required 
the Sovereign to take an oath to maintain 
the rights of the Protestant Church as by 
law established. Was that to be done 
by calling upon the Sovereign to consent 
to grants of money to priests who taught 
such doctrines as those to which he had 
referred? He could show from the evi- 
dence contained in the Appendix to the 
Report to which he had called the atten- 
tion of the House, that the Romish priest- 
hood maintained the punishment of heresy 
to be justifiable ; and he must contend 


of the Sovereign upon the throne would 
be imperilled. Anybody who had read the 


vided into two sections—the Ultramontane 
party and the Gallican. Now a great 


which a prosecution was instituted and | struggle was going on, the object of which 
failed. The language of the Rev. Mr.| was to bring Maynooth within the influ- 


M‘Evoy, parish priest of Kells, in refer- 
ence to the transaction was— 


mitting to the flames a thing which pretends to 
be the Bible, but which is a vile and blasphemous 
perversion and corruption of the Word of God. 


It was for committing to the flames a volume | Protestant principles, 
|Members before they came to a decision 


which if I myself, in the absence of Attorneys 

General and Solicitors General, were going to com- 

mit to the flames, I should take it up with a pair 

of tongs for fear of soiling my fingers, and so 

jy the tongs would I hurl it into the consuming 
re,” 


Such was the language used to a large 
meeting by one of the Maynooth-educated 
priests, and for whose education this coun- 


try had paid. Unless hon. Members shook 
off the influences which had acted upon 
them of late years, and considered what 
the priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
were about at that moment, they would be 
compelled to relinquish that high position 
which as Protestants they had occupied 
for the last century in this country. They 
would be compelled to sacrifice the bul- 
warks of their faith and liberty for which 
their forefathers had bled. They would 
be betraying the trust reposed in them, 
and committing a crime which they never 
could expiate, if they did not withstand 
these aggressions and cease to give sup- 
port to a system which was designed for 


VOL. CXLI. [rarep sentes.] 





ence and domination of the doctrines up- 
held by the former section, and the leaders 


|in that struggle were Dr. Wiseman and 

‘Would you know what is the nature of the | 
charge recently made? It was that of com-' duction of those doctrines into this country 
| was consistent with its prosperity and in 


| accordance with the maintenance of sound 


Archbishop Cullen. How far the intro- 


it behoved hon. 


upon his Motion that evening carefully to 
consider. He was sorry to find that a right 
hon. Friend of his (Mr. Walpole), who, from 
conversations which he had had with him, 
as well as from statements which he had 
made outside the walls of that House, 
seemed to doubt whether the House of 
Commons was not bound, in consequence 
of what had taken place in 1845, and in 
the observance of good faith, to continue 
the grant to Maynooth—was not in his 
place that evening. He regretted his 
right hon. Friend’s absence, because he 
was of opinion that he should have been 
able to prove to him that there was no 
good foundation for the supposition that 
Parliament was pledged to the continuance 
of the grant in question; and upon that 
point he was supported by the authority 
of the late Sir R. Peel, by whom the 
measure of 1845 had been introduced and 
carried through that House. That states- 
man, when proposing that measure, had 
made use of the following words— 


2M 
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‘¢ It is, I trust, conceived in the spirit to which 

I have referred—a liberal and confiding spirit. 
We have not introduced it without communica- 
tion with the leading ecclesiastical authorities 
in the Roman Catholic Church. It has not been 
a subject of stipulation or contract with them.”— 
[8 Hansard, \xxix. 37.] 
It was proposed as a free gift, in full con- 
fidence that the professions of those who 
received it would be observed, and with 
the view to give Ireland a higher class of 
Roman Catholic priests. Those professions 
had been broken, and that object had not 
been attained. There was no promise. 
The House was free to act, and under 
those circumstances it was their duty to 
withdraw the grant. He would appeal to 
hon. Members to lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and say that the priesthood of Ire- 
land had, in consequence of the liberality of 
Parliament, become a more loyal and sub- 
missive class of men, or that in an intellec- 
tual point of view they were superior to those 
who had existed previous to 1845? Let 
those who were acquainted with the manage- 
ment of elections in Ireland, and its results, 
and who had to deal with those who, out of 
doors, went by the name of the Papist 
Band in that House, speak out, and say 
whether the priesthood in that country 
were such as Sir R. Peel had hoped to 
see spring up, and intended to support, 
or whether the exact reverse was not the 
case; and tell the House, as they must if 
they spoke the truth, that the anticipations 
of that Statesman had been miserably dis- 
appointed—let them candidly state that in 
their opinion no contract exists which it 
was in the slightest degree binding upon 
the Legislature to maintain. He should, 
while upon that point, call the attention 
of the House to the words of a high living 
authority—he meant the noble Lord the 
Member for London. That noble Lord 
had, on the 3rd of April 1845, the same 
day \ which Sir R. Peel had made 
use of the words which he had just 
quoted, observed, in reference to the pro- 
posed grant— 

“TI do not mean to argue, as has been done by 
other hon. Gentlemen, the question of compact, or 
whether it would be wise or prudent after fifty 
years, during which this grant has been made, to 
stop suddenly, and to declare that you will ad- 
vance no further sums from the public purse for 
the purpose of educating the priests of the Roman 
Catholic religion. But, at the same time, I will 
say that if you found you were doing that which 
was mischievous to the community, and that the 
religious scruples of the community would not 
allow of the continuance of this grant, or with 
reference to civil and political reasons, you found 
that those you meant to be the teachers of reli- 
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gion had become the leaders and conductors of 
rebellion—if, I say, you found for any of these 
causes that there was ground sufficient to refuge 
this grant, then I can see no valid reason why any 
compact should restrain you, or why, upon strong 
grounds of this kind, the House would not be 
justified in declaring that it would give no further 
allowance.”—[3 Hansard, lxxix. 91.] 


Such was the declaration of the noble 
Lord the Member for London ; and he (Mr, 
Spooner) would ask those who possessed an 
intimate knowledge of Ireland, whetherthey 
dared get up and say that the priests edu- 
cated at Maynooth were not the “ leaders 
of rebellion” —that they were not doing 
all they could to subvert society and loosen 
the ties which bound man to man. If the 
answer to that question was in the affirma- 
tive, as it must be, then was Parliament 
no longer bound to continue the grant ;— 
nay, more, it became their solemn duty to 
refuse its payment from that moment. He 
was sure that the priesthood educated at 
Maynooth were not clear of the charge 
which the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don made against them;—he wished he 
could be as sure that the Government 
would, in the true Protestant spirit, throw 
themselves upon the country with regard 
to this question. The echo'of the country 
would undoubtedly satisfy them that they 
need not fear the pressure of Gentlemen 
below the gangway, but might act deter- 
minately, as they ought to do, for the pre- 
servation of the constitution in Church 
and State. He would trouble the House 
with an extract from an authority which 
no one upon the other side of the House 
would repudiate. He referred to the his- 
torian of the day, who, writing unshackled 
from party views, had portrayed in vivid 
colours the results of Popery all over the 
world, as compared with Protestantism. 
Mr. Macaulay stated that— 


‘* From the time the barbarians from the north 
had overrun the western empire until the revival 
of letters, the influence of the Church of Rome 
had been favourable to science and civilisation, 
but that during the last three centuries its effect 
had been to stunt the human mind, to sink the 
most fertile provinces of Europe into a state of 
barrenness and slavery, and to cast over their in- 
habitants a species of intellectual torpor, while 
the influence of Protestantism had tended to turn 
into gardens countries proverbial for their sterility, 
to foster free institutions, and to promote intel- 
lectual advancement.” 


That was the opinion of a man who did 
not speak from mere impulse, who could 
not be accused of entertaining feelings hos- 
tile to his fellow-subjects upon the score of 
religion, and who could discern clearly the 
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causes of national greatness or decay. 
There was, however, another right hon. 
Gentleman to whose writings he might 


also refer in support of his view of the | 
question before the House—he alluded to | 
his right hon, Friend the Member for the | 
| showed the calculations of the authors of 


University of Oxford. In the work of his 
right hon. Friend, entitled The State in its 
Relations with the Church, occurred the 
following passage :— 


“ The support of the College of Maynooth was 
originally undertaken by the Protestant Parlia- 
ment of Ireland in the anticipation, which has 
since proved miserably fallacious, that a more 
loyal class of priests would be produced by a 
home education than by a foreign one, and that a 
gradual mitigation in the features of Irish Ro- 
manism would be produced when her Ministers 
were no longer familiarised with its condition in 
continental countries where it remains the reli- 
gion of the State. Instead of which, it has been 
found that the facility for education at home, has 
opened the priesthood to a lower and less culti- 
vated class, and one more liable to the influence 
of secondary motives. It can hardly be denied 
that this is a well-merited disappcintment. If the 
State gives anything of pecuniary support, it 
should in consistency give everything. Unless it 
is bound in conscience to maintain the national 
Church as God’s appointed vehicle of religious 
truth, it should adopt as its rule the numbers and 
the needs of the severai classes of religionists ; 
and in either aspect the claim of the Roman Ca- 
tholies is infinitely the strongest. In amount this 
grant is niggardly and unworthy.” 


[ Hear, hear, from the Roman Catholic 
Members.] Hon. Members should not 
cheer so soon. 


“In principle it is wholly vicious, and it will 
be a thorn in the side of the State of these coun. 
tries so long as it is continued.” 


In these days of limited and unlimited 
liability it was not, perhaps, to be won- 
dered at, that the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer) should indulge in an unlimited 
amount of repose—[ Loud laughter]. But 
he should beg to call the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s attention to the extract which 
was quoting. It proceeded as fol- 
ows :— 


“When foreigners express their astonishment 
at finding that we support in Ireland the church 
of a small minority, we may tell them that we 
Support it on the high ground of conscientious ne- 
cessity for its truth ; but how should we blush at 
the same time to support an institution whose 
avowed and legitimate purpose it is constantly to 
denounce that truth as falsehood! If, indeed, our 
faith be pledged to the College, by all means let 
Us acquit ourselves of the obligation; but it is 
monstrous that we should be the voluntary feeders 
of an establishment which exhibits at once our 
Jealous parsimony, our lax principles, and our er- 
Toneous calculations.” 


{Aprm 15, 1856} 
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Now, he would ask with confidence, whe- 
ther events had not proved the views of 
his right hon, Friend the Member for the 
University of Oxford to be correct, and whe- 
ther the influence of the Irish priesthood 
had not been used in a manner which clearly 


the measure of 1845 to be erroneous, In 
making those remarks it must be borne 
in mind that his observations were founded 
on the accounts of what took place in Ire- 
land, and not upon the conduct of the 


| Roman Catholic gentry in this country. 


They, indeed, were a different class from 
some of their brethren on the other side of 
the Channel ; and, being well acquainted 
with many of them, he could state that 
they strongly disapproved in many in- 
stances of the acts of the Irish priesthood. 
There were in Ireland, too, he was in- 
formed, gentlemen of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion who entertained similar feelings, 
and equally condemned the conduct of the 
priests. To endeavour to conciliate the 
priesthood of that country, men whose 
principles—if, indeed, they had any prin- 
ciples—would not permit them to be con- 
ciliated, was too vain and futile. He would 
tell the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment to his face that an insult had 
been offered to the Protestant gentry of 
Ireland by circumstances which had lately 
taken place; and he trusted the noble 
Lord, instead of yielding to the influence 
of hon. Members below the gangway, 
would boldly announce his resolve to stand 
by true Protestant principles, and to up- 
hold unimpaired our Protestant Consti- 
tution. If the noble Lord were to take 
that course, then would he have the voice 
of the country in his favour, and seize the 
opportunity of becoming one of the most 
popular of English statesmen. For his 
own part, in dealing with the question of 
Maynooth as he had done, he had simply 
acted in accordance with his honest convie- 
tions ; and although he might not obtain 
that support from some of those hon. Mem- 
bers sitting on the benches behind him 
which he was entitled to expect, yet to 
those convictions he must, until he saw good 
reason to abandon them, continue to ad- 
here. The existence of party he deemed 
to be essential to the attainment of import- 
ant objects, and he should therefore sup- 
port his party sé far as he could do so 
without forfeiting principle ; but so long 
as he had the honour of holding a seat in 
that House, he should, laying aside all 
party considerations, never cease to raise 
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his voice against that system of submission 
to Popery which he believed to be unwor- 
thy of the State and injurious to the best 
interests of the nation. He had no ambi- 
tion to gratify, in pursuing this great 
question. His age limited his ambition ; 
and his only object was, to perform his 
bounden duty to himself, his country, and 
his God. The hon. Member concluded by 
submitting his Motion to the House. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That this House do resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the Acts for 
the endowment of the College of Maynooth, with 
a view to the withdrawal of any endowment out 
of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had 
to vested rights or interests,” 


Major BRUCE seconded the Resolution. 
- Mr. F. M‘CANN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire had spoken 
disrespectfully of the consequences and 
effects of the teaching at Maynooth. 
Now, he (Mr. M‘Cann) wished to know 
what would have been the consequence 
at Inkerman, if the Roman Catholic sol- 
diers, who had been taught by those 
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ed to give his reasons for proposing it, he 
would state to the House the amounts that 
were granted by Parliament to the several 
religious denominations in Ireland. Ip 
1853 a grant of £33,981 had been made 
to the members of the Presbyterian Church, 
holding the principles of the Church of 
Scotland; a grant of £2,226 to the Re. 
monstrant Synod of Ulster, of the Arian, 
or Unitarian faith; of £937 to the United 
Presbytery or Synod of Munster, also 
holding Arian views ; and of £900 to the 
Presbytery of Antrim, also holding Uni- 
tarian views. Those four sects comprised 
about one-tenth of the population of Ire- 
land, and received in the shape of grants a 
sum amounting in the total to £38,044 
a year. In the same year the Roman Ca. 
tholics received £26,360 for Maynooth Col- 
lege, and the revenues of the Established 
Church amounted to about £700,000 per 
annum, the adherents of which not com- 
prising one-seventh part of the popula- 
tion. Now if the relative number of the 
various sects who enjoyed those grants 
were, taken into account, the injustice 


priests whom he had so reviled, had not} of the distribution of the money of the 


done their duty? Why, it would have 


| 


State in their regard would, he thought, 


been a much more disastrous thing than | be rendered perfectly evident. It appear- 
it was, and no doubt would have resulted|ed from a report which had, in the 


in Sebastopol remaining in the hands of 


Russia. He felt certain, the hon. Gentle- 
man did not mean to insinuate by his 
speech that we Catholics were disloyal, 
but as it might be inferred from what he 
had said, he (Mr. M‘Cann) begged to 
inform the House that the Catholics of 
Ireland, who had been taught by the 
priests educated at Maynooth, had shown 
during the late war their loyalty by the 
blood they had shed, and the courage they 
had displayed on the battle-field ; and the 
Irish Roman Catholic Members of that 
House had given as hearty a support to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in carrying on 
this war, as had the representatives of 
any other portion of the Empire. 

Mr. BLACK rose to move as an Amend- 
ment, the addition to the original Motion 
of the words—“‘ and at the same time to 
take into consideration the other Parlia- 
mentary grants made to religious denomi- 
nations in Ireland.”” The hon. Member 
said that as the original Motion had only 
reference to one of the grants for religious 
purposes, the Amendment of which he had 
given notice, was limited to the same 
objects, and was not proposed with any 
view of interfering with the Established 
Church of Ireland: but before he proceed- 


Mr. Spooner 





year 1834 been issued by the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the sub- 
ject of Public Instruction that the num- 
ber of the members of the Established 
Church was 102 per cent; of the Roman 
Catholic Church, 81 per cent ; of the Pres- 
byterians, 8 per cent ; and of other classes 
of Dissenters, + per cent of the entire po- 
pulation of Ireland. Since that Report 
had been issued, however, the population 
had, owing to the famine of 1846-47, and 
the consequent emigration, been greatly 
decreased, and that decrease had operated 
principally in the case of the Roman Ca- 
tholic portion of the community ; so that 
the proportion between the numbers of the 
various religious sects had undergone con- 
siderable alteration. That propbrtion now 
was as follows:—Members of the Esta- 
blished Church, 13 per cent; Roman Ca- 
tholics 77 per cent; and Presbyterians, 
&c., 10 per cent of the whole of the inha- 
bitants. Now, the public money annually 
expended upon all those religious sects 
amounted to £764,404, and that sum 
being divided among the different families 
of those several sects would entitle each 
family connected with the Established 
Church to £5 8s.; each Presbyterian 
family to 6s. 1ld.; and each Roman Ca- 
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tholic family to only 83d. per annum. No| spect to it, and in the essential justice in 
one could say that on the principle of es-| which it is founded. As far as he was 
sential justice this was a fair apportionment | aware, the strongest objections to the en- 
of money taken from the common stock to dowment of Maynooth were based on the 
be divided among the different sects in| consideration that Romanism was unfavour- 
Ireland. If it was objected to give money | able to civil liberty, and secondly, that Pro- 
for the support of the Roman Catholic es- | testants ought not to be called upon to sup- 
tablishment at Maynooth, might not the | port what they regarded as a false religion. 
Roman Catholics object with equal reason | With regard to the first of these opinions, 
to give sums for the support of Presby- | he must candidly acknowledge that, as far 
terianism and the Established Church ? | as he had been able to see, Romanism had 
The general fund from which all these|not been favourable to civil liberty, for 
grants were taken was contributed to by | such of the monarchs of our country as had 
all sects and parties, and there was not | acted despotically had generally found aid 
a person who smoked a pipe or took a/in the Roman Catholic religion; and in 
cup of tea who did not give his portion | those countries where Romanism was in 
towards that general fund; and yet it| the ascendancy the rod of oppression fell 
was the very persons who received the | heaviest on the people. Wishing to state 
proportions of 6s. lld. and £5 8s. per| the case honestly, he would tell the Irish 
family, in the way of religious endow-| Roman Catholics that if, instead of agita- 
ment, who complained of the small sum | ting for impracticable objects, they would 
of 83d. per family voted to the sect which | get up a monster meeting and pass Reso- 
composed the body of the people. He had | lutions against intolerance and persecution 
sometimes seen Mahomedans and Hindoos | wherever they might be found, and if they 
sitting under the gallery of the House | would endeavour to get their hierarchy to 
and listening to the debates, and he could | use their influence for the establishment 
easily conceive that if one of these were | of religious liberty in those countries in 
listening to such a debate as the present, | which the Roman Catholic religion pre- 
and were to ask, ‘‘ what is it all about,’’| vailed, they would do more to disarm 
and were told that it was only the Chris-| the opposition of Protestants than they 
tians quarrelling among themselves as to | could do by any amount of indignant re- 
the amount of money each sect should re-| monstrances, But he believed that the 
ceive from the common funds for the sup-| great objection to the grant to Maynooth, 
port of their religion, and that those who and that which weighed most on the minds 
received a grant of £5 8s. per family were | of the petitioners against it, was, that it 
endeavouring to withdraw the grant from | was directed to the maintenance of a re- 
those who are receiving 83d. per fa-|ligion which they regarded as heretical, 
mily, he would be apt to say, ‘‘ You a religion which they say is dishonouring 
must be in a mistake, it must be those | to God, and dangerous to the souls of men. 
who are getting only the small pittance, | This appeared to be at the bottom of nearly 
who are insisting on an equitable divi-| all the opposition to the grant. But aa 
sion. It appeared to him that Maynooth | Roman Catholics consider Protestantism 
had a stronger claim to its endowment, | heretical and dangerous to the souls of 
on the ground of contract or statutory| men, the same objection would in their 
provision, than had the Presbyterians to | minds apply to a grant in favour of Pres- 
their grants, which only proceeded, as far byterianism ; and, indeed, he believed that 
as he was aware, from the mere voluntary | some Protestant Episcopalians regarded 
benevolence of the country ; whereas, with | Presbyterianism as little better, if not 
regard to the grant to Maynooth there was | worse, than Romanism. The grounds on 
an honourable understanding at the time of , which this grant is opposed are the very 
the Union ; and, finally, the endowment was grounds on which the Inquisition lighted 
sanctioned and confirmed by the memorable | the fires of the auto da fé. The In- 
Act of Sir Robert Peel. He did not mean quisition, no doubt, carried persecution to 
toargue that one Act of Parliament might its extreme limits; but whatever stigma- 
not repeal what had been done by another; tises, or degrades, or inflicts injustice on 
all he contended for was, that if a selection | account of religious faith, is persecution, 
of a grant for withdrawal was to be made, though in a smaller degree, and he was 
the grant to Maynooth had a higher claim persuaded that there was only one way 
to be retained both in consequence of the for putting down a religion by persecu- 


contracts which had taken place with saad hate and that was by a stern unrelent- 
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ing extermination such as that which had 
suppressed Protestantism in Spain, in 
Portugal, and in Italy. Where persecu- 
tion stopped short of that degree, so far 
from putting down a religion, it only pro- 
moted it. What was the reason that Epis- 
copalianism was the prevailing ereed in 
England—Presbyterianism the prevailing 
creed in Scotland, and Romanism the pre- 
vailing creed in Ireland? It was because 
Episcopacy had been persecuted in Eng- 
land, Presbyterianism in Scotland, and 
Romanism in Ireland, without having been 
persecuted to extermination, and if they 
were to repeal this grant to Maynooth, so 
far from weakening Romanism in Ireland, 
they would only strengthen it ; they might 
then send their missionaries, and their 
thousands of Bibles and tons of tracts, but 
the hearts of Catholics would be barred 
against the reception of Protestant truth. 
He wished to ask the House whether they 
would in this instance act on the principle 
of political justice, or on the principle of 
persecution ; for he held it would be per- 
secution to use their power for the pur- 
pose of raising one sect and depressmg 
another. He for one was prepared to do 


justice to all, and he believed that his views 
were strictly consistent with the principles 


of Protestantism. He had heard a good 
deal in this House about this being a 
Protestant country and a Protestant Par- 
liament ; but what was to be understood 
by those phrases? Was it not just this, 
that the great bulk of the people of this 
country and the great bulk of the Legis- 
lature were Protestants? But he could 
not help doubting if they really were so, 
because Protestantism, so far as he under- 
stood it, consisted in allowing every man 
a right to exercise his own private judg- 
ment in the matter of religion, without 
suffering, personally or politically, on ac- 
count of it; and whoever resorts to mea- 
sures of coercion of any kind to advance 
one sect and depress another has denied 
the Protestant faith, and is worse than an 
infidel. In conclusion, he had to thank 
the House for the indulgence with which 
they had listened to him upon that occa- 
sion. He had been unwilling to let the 
opportunity pass of frankly expressing his 
sentiments upon a subject in reference to 
which he had himself had to run the gaunt- 
let through much prejudice and misunder- 
standing. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question to ad the words, ‘‘ and at the 
same time to take into consideration the 


Mr. Black 
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other Parliamentary Grants made to Relj. 
gious Denominations in Ireland.’’ 
Viscount CASTLEROSSE said, he 
rose to enter his protest against the course 
which the hon. Member for North War. 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) thought it his 
duty to pursue on this question. The hon, 
Gentleman had sought to convert the Bri- 
tish House of Commons into an arena for 
discussions only calculated to excite an 
sectarian strife and polemical passion, and 
had sought to make his own intolerant 
opinions the rule which should guide the 
deliberations of the most enlightened as. 
sembly in the world. The sum total of 
the hon. Gentleman’s objections to May- 
nooth was simply this, that he considered 
it a national sin for a Protestant State to 
support and countenance an_ institution 
which taught the Roman Catholic reli. 
gion. It was really painful to argue with 
one who unfortunately permitted prejudice 
and bigotry so completely to obscure his 
reason. That objection, as well as all the 
old absurd stories and accusations against 
the Roman Catholic religion, which he 
delighted to rehash up every Session, had 
been so often and so thoroughly refuted 
upon former occasions, that it would bea 
mere waste of the time of the House to 
attempt to refute them again. But he 
would put this question to the hon. Gen- 
tleman, and it was one that, as a true and 
conscientious Protestant, he was bound to 
answer. He would ask him, what right 
had he to constitute himself a judge of 
what was religious truth and what was re- 
ligious error ? Should he, who gloried in 
the right of private judgment, take upon 
himself to condemn the religion, not only 
of many millions of Her Majesty’s most 
loyal and most faithful subjects, but the 
religion of a large majority of the Chris- 
tian world ? But what did the hon. Gentle- 
man propose to do? Why, completely to 
take away from the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland that institution which had not only 
been a matter of compact at the time of 
the Union, but, which had been maintaip- 
ed by every successive Parliament from 
that time to this. What said Mr. Perce- 
val in the year 1812? He said he sup- 
ported the grant as it stood, because it was 
one of those which the Parliament of Ire- 
land had thought it wise to preserve at the 
time of the Union—because he found it in 
fact handed over to England as part of the 
Union. And did the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Warwickshire really 
wish that House to take such an ungener- 
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ous advantage of the power transferred to 
it at the period of the Union as to break 
through a compact which had then been 
go solemnly made? But, again, he said it 
was useless to argue that question. The 
hon. Gentleman was so blinded by preju- 
dice, that it was useless to bring before 
him facts which no unprejudiced man 
would attempt to deny. There was one 
other observation he had to address to 
the hon. Gentleman, and he certainly 
would not address it to him by way of 
offence. He would ask him to ponder and 
weigh well, whether the course he was at 
present pursuing—supposing his Motion to 
be successful—was one calculated to up- 
hold and strengthen the Protestant Church 
in Ireland. There a wealthy minority 
possessed the whole of the religious en- 
dowments of the country; the most emi- 
nent statesmen had in the most emphatic 
terms condemned that establishment; and 
although the grant for the education of 
those who were really the priests of the 
Irish people presented so paltry an appear- 
ance in comparison with the vast revenues 
of that Establishment, that grant was not 
only grudged, but denounced as a national 
sin. He felt convinced, that if the House 
would bear in mind how the wealth devot- 


ed to the purposes of religion in Ireland 
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jected to a gross injustice; for while they 
had to contribute to the endowment of 
Maynooth, they were themselves unable 
to obtain the assistance of the State for 
the education of their children unless they 
abandoned their conscientious opinions. 
And even under the system of national 
education in Ireland, supported as it was 
by the public money, it was not merely 
the ordinary kinds of instruction that were 
given, but the children in the convent 
schools were employed in work which 
ministered exclusively to the splendid per- 
formance of the Roman Catholic rites and 
ceremonies, The following passage from 
a Report of one of the School Inspectors 
would show how the public money was in 
some cases administered : — 

“ Emproierina in Gotp,—Besides the indus- 
trial] branches already mentioned, embroidering 
in gold has been lately introduced here, This is 
a species of female industry that is, I believe, 
solely confined, in this country, to this institution. 
It consists in working the rich altar and pulpit 
robes, and ornaments used in the services of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The ladies showed me 
a most superb canopy, composed of white satin 
and gold, which they were working per the order 
of the Rev. Dr. Spratt. The design and execu- 
tion of this piece of art appeared of s ing 
excellence, and confers the highest credit upon 
those by whose taste and industry it was pro- 
duced. At present these articles are only ob- 
tained from France, and that at prices very high 








had been taken from the Catholic Church— | indeed ; but the ladies of this convent, animated 


the Church of the people of Ireland—and | with the generous desire of benefiting their poorer 
transferred to the Established Church, they | countrywomen, have now introduced this work 


would never be parties to such a crying act 
of injustice and breach of faith as the adop- 
tion of the Motion then before them would 
involve. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he felt 
bound to deny the accuracy of the state- 
ment of his noble Friend who had pre- 
ceded him, that the maintenance of the 
grant to Maynooth had been in any way 
guaranteed at the period of the passing of 
the Act of Union; and even if there had 
been any such compact, it would have 
expired twenty years ago. 
1795 simply gave power to the Roman 
Catholics to institute a college for the in- 
struction of their priesthood in order to 
avoid the necessity of their being sent 
abroad—and the compaet at the time of 
the Union was, that all grants usually paid 
by Parliament should be continued for twen- 
ty years. But the maintenance of the Pro- 
testant grants for education, on the other 
hand, had been expressly provided for in the 
Act in question, and had become one of its 
essential conditions. He believed the Pro- 
testants of Ireland were at present sub- 


The Act of 


into Ireland, where, should it sueceed, it will be 
| the means of keeping large sums of money in the 
| country, which otherwise must be expended in a 
| foreign land. Thus this experiment, even in a 
| commercial point of view, is of considerable im- 
| portance, independent of the benefits it will afford 
jin the cultivation of native industry and talent, 
| I have, in common with many others, seen, from 
| time to time, some fine imported specimens of the 
| work in question, but none of which, in my mind, 
| come up to the beauty, taste, and high finish which 
characterise the various elegant articles manufac- 
tured in this institution.” 


| The great argument advanced in favour of 
Sir Robert Peel’s measure was, that it 
would improve the priesthood of Ireland, 
and that for the future they would be men 
who would endeavour to infuse a better 
spirit into the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland. Had those anticipations been 
realised, he would ask? Since the passing 
of the Act of 1844, the circumstanees of 
Ireland had very much changed. The 
taxation of the two countries had been 
very much equalised. Ireland now paid 
taxes from which she was formerly ex- 
empt, and the Protestants of Ireland, 
therefore, now contributed towards this 
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grant. Against this, as the representa- 
tive of an Irish Protestant constituency, 
he protested. The population of that 
country had been reduced by nearly one- 
third, and the college of Maynooth, in- 
stead of being confined to the training of 
Roman Catholic priests to meet the wants 
of Ireland only, had been converted into a 
nursery for recruiting the clerical ranks of 
that Church throughout the whole British 
empire. That was scarcely consistent with 
the purposes of this endowment, the more 
especially as the Roman Catholic body, by 
means of its ‘‘ Society for the Propagation 
of the Faith,” had other funds at its 
command for supporting its own missions 
throughout the world. From the follow- 
ing evidence, however, given by the Rev. 
Mr. Moriarty, it would be seen that clergy- 
men who had been educated at Maynooth 
were sent out as bishops and as mission- 
aries to India and to other distant coun- 
tries :— 

“ There are some bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church at present, are there not, in the East In- 
dies, who have been students at Maynooth ?—Yes, 
three. 

“ Will you mention their names ?—Dr, Carew, 
archbishop in Calcutta; Dr. Fenelly, bishop in 
Madras ; and Dr. Murphy, bishop in Hyderabad. 

“Are you aware whether there are any other 
bishops in Her Majesty’s foreign possessions who 
have been students from Maynooth ?—Dr. Mur- 


phy, who is Bishop of Adelaide, in South Austra- | 
lia; Dr. Smith, the late Archbishop of Port of | 


Spain, Trinidad, was educated at Maynooth, but 
as an extern; he was educated, I believe, as an 
extern, because being avowedly intended for the 
foreign missions, he would not be admitted as a 


member of the college. He was allowed to lodge | 
in the town of Maynooth, and to attend the lec- | 
tures. That was the only instance that I know | 


of an extern student having been educated at 
Maynooth. He died about two years ago. 

**At page 160 of Appendix to Report, the 
names are given of twenty-four priets educated 
at Maynooth, and now in England. 

“ Had they, any of them, gone out from May- 
nooth prior to their appointment ?—The Bishop 
of Hyderabad went out as a priest from May- 
nooth; the Archbishop of Calcutta and the Bi- 
shop of Madras went out as bishops from May- 
nooth. 

** From this country, you mean, do you not, 
not from Maynooth ?—No; I mean from May- 


nooth. One was a professor of theology in May- | 


nooth when he accepted the appointment, and 
another was a bursar. 

“Ts it within your knowledge that any of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, having cures in Ireland, 
have gone out with emigrants from this country 
to the United States?—I know that numbers 
within the last seven or eight years, having cures 
in Ireland, have gone to America in consequence 
of the emigration of their people.’ 


It was said that if the House were to 
agree to that Motion, they would be 
Viscount Bernard 
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taking a step dangerous to the perma- 
nence of the Established Church in Ire. 
land. But that Church stood upon too 
strong a foundation to need the aid to be 
derived from the false tranquillity which 
might be secured by a continuance of the 
Maynooth grant. The fact was, that Pro- 
testantism was steadily making way, and 
Roman Catholicism was losing ground in 
Ireland ; and it was well known that that 
creed was losing ground still more in the 
United States of America, under the in- 
fluence of a system of greater religious 
freedom, for it was grievously complained 
by the Roman Catholic authorities in Ire- 
land that large numbers of Roman Catho- 
lic emigrants were constantly renouncing 
its communion when they arrived on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and numbers of 
the clergy of that Church had left their 
cures in Ireland and had gone to America 
in consequence of the emigration of a 
large portion of their flocks. In the 
United States the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Charleston had declared that there were 
1,800,000 people in America who did not 
belong to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
who must have belonged to it if they had 
followed the faith of their forefathers. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire had 
ably dealt with the doctrines taught at the 
college of Maynooth, and certainly the 
tendency of the education there was to 
spread discord among all classes of the 
community in Ireland. The clergy edu- 
cated in that establishment had never 
shown any disposition to bring the mem- 
bers of different sects in that country 
amicably together, but, on the contrary, 
had constantly endeavoured to separate 
Roman Catholics as a class from Protes- 
tants as a class. Throughout the whole 
course they had pursued, they reminded 
him but too well of the language of the 
Roman satirist :— 

 —_—————« Accipe nostro 
Dira quod exemplum feritas produxerit «vo. 
| Inter finitimos vetus atque antiqua simultas, 
Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus 


| Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra, Summus utrinque 
| Inde furor vulgo, quod Numina vicinorum 





| Odit uterque locus ; cam solos credat habendos 


Esse Deos, quos ipse colit.”’ 


| He was well aware of the difficulty which 
‘the hon. Gentleman the Member for North 


} 
| 
| 


| Warwickshire must encounter in pressing 
‘that question on the attention of Parlia- 
‘ment, while a single Member would be 
| prepared, perhaps, to occupy the House 
| for a whole evening ; but whatever might 
be the fate of the Motion in that House, 
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it must be borne in mind that the public 
out of doors had long come to a deliberate 
decision upon it. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the feeling of the people of 
England was that this great Sebastopol of 
the Church of Rome must be erased, and 
no longer be allowed to remain a standing 
menace to the Protestantism of England. 
Mr. FAGAN said, he would appeal to 
the diligent manner in which the noble 
Lord who last sat down had refreshed his 
recollection of Ireland as a proof that his 
speech was a well-prepared oration and 
not that impromptu effort of patriotic 
Protestantism for which he had wished it 
to pass. He (Mr. Fagan) did not wish to 
advocate the continuance of the grant to 
Maynooth on the ground of an ancient 
contract. The noble Lord had contended 
for the repeal of the grant on the ground 
that he represented a Protestant consti- 
tuency, who considered that, as both coun- 
tries were now taxed in the same propor- 
tion, and as the money paid out of the 
Consolidated Fund was drawn equally from 
the pockets of the English and Irish peo- 
ple, it was unjust and unfair that they 
should contribute anything towards the 
maintenance of Maynooth. He (Mr. Fagan) 
denied that any favour whatever was con- 
ceded to the Catholics of Ireland in this 
grant, for it was nothing but a miserable 
and contemptible tithe of restitution for 
the property taken from them and handed 
over to the Protestants. Did the noble 
Lord deny that the property taken from 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland amounted 
to £700,000 a year? Did he not know 
that the Church Establishment in Ireland 
was very different to that of England— 
that in England, when the Protestant re- 
ligion was established by force of law, the 
great majority of the people went over to 
the new religion, and the property of the 
Church was fairly and properly transferred 
to them; but that, in Ireland, the people 
refused to forsake the old faith, and that, 
in consequence, their property was wrested 
from them by violence, and given to the 
Protestants ? The noble Lord had asserted 
that the College of Maynooth was devoted 
to the purpose of educating persons for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood who were 
not intended to afford religious instruction 
to the people of Ireland, but to propagate 
their faith in other countries—but he (Mr. 
Fagan) would assert that there was no 
foundation whatever for the libellous attack 
of the noble Lord upon the Roman Catho- 
lic priesthood of Ireland beyond his own 
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strong prejudices and excited imagination, 
and he was unable to adduce any proof in 
support of his allegations. He must say 
that, while he was ready to admire the 
consistency of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner) on this sub- 
ject, he regretted that he had chosen such 
a moment to agitate the question. We had 
just brought a great war to a termination. 
Catholic France, Catholic Austria, and 
Catholic Sardinia, Protestant England, 
and Protestant Prussia had shaken hands 
with orthodox Russia, and all had agreed 
to forget their feuds. And yet this was 
the moment which the hon. Gentleman 
chose to rake up religious discord and sow 
disunion not only between Catholics and 
Protestants in England and Ireland, but 
in other countries also; for it was not to 
be supposed that the effect of these Mo- 
tions was to be confined to England alone. 
He well knew what was the feeling among 
our brave and faithful allies, the people of 
France; and those who supported this 
Motion were greatly mistaken if they sup- 
posed that the people of France were not 
deeply sensible of this annual insult which 
was offered to their religion by the con- 
tinual agitation of this subject. The Ca- 
tholie army of France, who fought with us 
at Alma, who came so bravely to the res- 
cue of our Guards at Inkerman, and who 
helped by us to storm the defences of Se- 
bastopol, keenly felt the insults and re- 
proaches which were cast upon their reli- 
gion in the debates upon Maynooth. But 
the Catholic religion had borne oppression 
for eighteen centuries wirhout dismay. Its 
believers were, in spite of all opposition, 
increasing in numbers every day; and 
amid all phases of persecution it had pre- 
sented a front which justified its motto, 
Esto perpetua. It was the religion of 
200,000,000 of the human race. It was 
extending itself to the furthest limits of 
civilisation—though old it was still young ; 
and he believed that, in the eloquent 
language of the great modern historian, 
it would ‘exist in undiminished vigour, 
when some traveller from New Zealand 
shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, 
take his stand on a broken arch of 
London Bridge to sketch the ruins of 
St. Paul’s.”” He had this faith in its 
vitality, bacause he was persuaded that 
any man who believed in its doctrines, and 
adhered to its ordinances, must be a good 
Christian and a loyal subject. He should 
like to know on what grounds of justice 
the voluntaries combined with the hon. 
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Member for the abolition of the Maynooth 
Grant. He (Mr. Fagan) professed himself 
as much in favour of the voluntary princi- 
ple as any one; he believed it to be a high 
and noble feeling which associated men 
together for the purpose of teaching them- 
selves and others their duty to God ; but 
he firmly believed, and would always main- 
tain, that the voluntary principle could not 
be carried out in Ireland. That country 
stood in a different position to England. 
In England there existed a wealthy mid- 
dle class dissenting from the Established 
Church—such, for instance, as the Me. 
thodists, who, some years since, subscribed 
between £100,000 and £200,000 for the 
purposes of their own religion. In Ire- 
land the spectacle presented itself of a 
Church establishment of some £500,000 
or £600,000 a year for the benefit of a 
rich class, and with which the great mass 
of the poor had nothing in common and 
were left to shift for themselves. The 
voluntary principle in Ireland was incapa- 
ble of maintaining a sufficient number of 
Roman Catholic clergymen in Ireland for 
the religious instruction of the people; 
and if Protestants could not convert the 
people of Ireland to their own religion, it 
was their bounden duty to assist them in 
the acquirement of those high moral doc- 
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trines which no one denied to the Roman 
Catholic faith, and which were adequate to | 
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theological differences, would combine in 
advancing the material and moral welfare 
He would vote against 


of the Kingdom. 
the Motion. 

Mr. WILKINSON, who rose amid 
eries for a division, said, he did not rise 
for the purpose of making a speech, be. 
cause he had a great dislike to publie dis. 
cussions on the subject of religion. He 
was no admirer of the Roman Catholig 
religion, but as long as the Established 
Church in Ireland was kept up in its pre- 
sent form, he could not vote against the 
grant. He should, however, support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, that the College 
of Maynooth had been charged with edu- 
cating persons on principles hostile to the 
interests of the country and of the Govern. 
ment. If, however, the grant to Maynooth 
were to be withdrawn, he was desirous that 
the promoters of that proceeding should 
base their opposition to it upon true 
grounds, and not upon false premises, An 
inquiry had been made into the educational - 
system pursued at Maynooth, and, May- 
nooth had been acquitted of the charge. 
Had the Motion been brought forward on 
the ground that the Roman Catholic clergy 
efficiently discharged their duties, or in 
consequence of the number of persons who, 
since the agitation of the question, had 


the repression of the frightful crimes that | passed from the Protestant to the Roman 
sometimes disgraced that country. With | Catholic Church, he (Mr. T, Kennedy) 
respect to the emigration from Ireland of | could understand the grounds of the Mo- 
some of the Roman Catholic clergy edu-| tion, but he could not do so upon those 
cated at Maynooth, he would admit the, urged by the hon. Mover, He held in his 
truth of the statement, but he could also | hand a list of persons who, in the period 
testify that it had been absolute poverty | between January 1849 and 1855, had 
which had driven many of them to seek | abandoned the religion supported by this 
the means of existence abroad. As re-| country, and passed to that of the Roman 
garded the civil obligations, and the essen- | Catholic Church. That list included the 
tial duties of man, there was not any | names of three duchesses, one marchioness, 
difference between the teaching of the| two countesses, four viscountesses, eight 
Roman Catholics and the doctrines upheld | right hon. ladies, one right hon. earl, three 
by hon. Members opposite, and it was the | right hon. viscounts, five right hon. lords, 
duty of that House to give to the Roman | one right hon. baron, four right reverends, 
Catholic clergy every opportunity of teach- | one right hon. knight, five honourables, 


ing the people the great principles of social 
order, The Members of that House, view- 
ing the question as politicians and states- 
men, would not be justified in opposing 
the grant. The hon. Member concluded 
by expressing his entire disapproval of the 
irritating discussion annually held on the 
Maynooth question, and he trusted that 
whatever might be the result of the divi- 
sion, it would for ever terminate the sub- 
ject, and that all parties, forgetting their 
Mr. Fagan 





five hon. mistresses, one hon. miss, ten 
baronets, two venerable archdeacons, one 
very rev, divine, eighty-five reverends, six 
Members of Parliament, and 272 gentry 
of distinction, He thought a greater de- 
gree of charity might be extended to a 
religion to which so many persons became 
associated, in consequence of the investi- 
gation of truth. Whatever opinion the 
House might express upon the Motion be- 
fore it, one of three principles must exist 
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with reference to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland; priests must either be educated 
at Maynooth, or abroad, or, worse than 
either, not at all. Hon. Members had their 
choice between the first two alternatives, 
or absolute infidelity owing to the absence 
of all religion. The number of the Roman 
Catholic teachers who sustained the system 
of State education was 4,690, whilst that 
of the Protestant teachers was but 341. 
Yet these Roman Catholic teachers must, 
in some way, be religiously educated, and 
how were they to provide for that if they 
took away the means? This was a ques- 
tion which he based upon its connection 
with education, and he would ask whether 
it was better to teach those who were to 
instruct the people, or to leave them to 
pick up their education as they might ? 
On that ground he would oppose the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DE VERE did not wish to tres- 
pass on the House, but he desired to call 
the attention of the House to the inconsis- 
tency of the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire, who having expressed a wish 
for an early division, and admitted that 
the question had been so thrashed as to 
preclude the possibility of an original ob- 
servation upon it, did not reduce his prin- 
ciples to practice by making his Motion 
and at once resuming his seat, but dashed 
into the wide field of speculative theology, 
took a fling at the priests, denounced auri- 
cular confession, criticised the writings of 
Mr. Macaulay, and glanced at half-a-dozen 
topics besides, all of which he touched with 
that light and airy gracefulness which was 
the enchanting characteristic of his ora- 
tory. Nor did he stop there. He made 
assertions, which could only be met with 
denials equally authoritative. He made 
one assertion which the hon. Member for 
Abingdon (Sir F. Thesiger) had ventured 
to make on a former occasion, namely, 
that Roman Catholics were opposed to 
the Protestant succession, and disposed to 
sanction a return to a Catholic Sovereign. 
That statement involved a question of fact 
which could only be met by a simple and 
unqualified denial; it was manifestly and 
entirely untrue. The hon. Gentleman op- 
posed the grant on the ground that the 
religion taught at Maynooth was inconsis- 
tent with good government, sound faith, 
and Christian morality. That was the 
hon. Gentleman’s opinion, which he was of 
course at liberty to hold, but was a great 
national institution to be disendowed sim- 
ply because the hon. Gentleman enter- 
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tained a theological hatred for the religious 
opinions of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects? He (Mr. De Vere) did not think 
the House was prepared to endorse such 
principles. If the State withdrew this 
grant, the Catholics of Ireland, poor as 
they were, would make every sacrifice to 
educate the members of their Church for 
theological purposes. They would look to 
the east and west for aid. They would 
appeal to the sympathy of Catholic powers 
abroad, and they would organise all the 
necessary means of raising a tribute from 
Ireland for the education of their clergy. 
He would remind the House that a large 
sum could not be raised from an impo- 
verished people without agitation, and he 
would ask them whether they were pre- 
pared to renew a system of agitation 
in Ireland of which they had seen the 
effects before? He was sure the House 
would not accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. They were bound by 
every consideration of policy, of justice, 
and of gratitude not to do so. With re- 
gard to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. Black), which pro- 
posed to take away the Parliamentary 
grants from other denominations as a com- 
pensation for the loss of the Maynooth en- 
dowment, he could only say that if the 
Established Church was left untouched the 
Roman Catholie would not consider the 
withdrawal of these grants a compensa- 
tion. He warned the House that if they 
acceded to the Motion they would renew a 
system of agitation of which it would not 
be easy to foretell the end. 

Mr. DRUMMOND: Sir, the House is 
indebted to the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner) 
for bringing forward this subject, whatever 
may become of his Motion; and it does 
not matter much whether it fails or whe- 
ther it succeeds. It is of importance that 
the subject should be discussed. I am 
afraid, however, that the hon. Member 
will not consider that I am serving his 
cause when I say that on the religious 
part of the question I quite differ from the 
views he has enunciated. It would be a 
great grief to me if I thought that would 
ever take place which some persons seem 
to consider a consummation most devoutly 
to be wished—namely, that the Irish peo- 
ple should, by giving up their religion, 
come to be of no religion at all, as they do 
in America. I do not think that the Irish 
when they emigrate to England are any 
the better, simply because they lose their 
religion, and in America they are certainly 
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the worse for it. But, Sir, I do not think 
that the theological part of the question is 
that with which the House is competent to 
deal. The only part of it which is worth 
their consideration is the moral teaching of 
a set of Gentlemen whom, for the sake 
of brevity, I will call Popish priests. If 
their teaching is immoral, it is a question 
whether it is worth our while to pay men 
for teaching it. The hon. Member who 
has just sat down says that if the Irish 
clergy are not educated here they will go 
abroad. No doubt. But then we shall 
not pay for it, and that will make all the 
difference. Now, itis not what my opinion 
is, nor what is the opinion of any Pro- 
testants, of the doctrines which the Church 
of Rome has now come under. What has 
been the opinion of Catholic States—nay, 
what has been the opinions of the Popes 
upon this teaching? For, I suppose that 
no Gentleman in this House—whatever 
the priests may say out of it—fancies for 
a moment that the Popes never alter their 
opinion. Why, Sir, it has been the uni- 
versal opinion of Europe that these doc- 
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Why, we have heard of roguish grocers 
who mixed sand with their sugar; but J 
never heard that they did it from an 
abstract love of sand, but only to get a 
reasonable profit. But again, there js 
something in this litttle book about steal. 
ing— 

“Tt is a venial sin to steal a little (a pocket 
handkerchief, perhaps, might be cousidered ‘ lit- 
tle’), but it is a mortal sin to steal much. For 
example, a day’s wages from a poor man. Far 
less will be mortal sin if taken from a poor man 
than from a rich man. If you steal from differ. 
ent persons and at different times it also makes a 
difference. And to steal a little a great many 
times may be a mortal sin.” 


Then there is something as to oaths)— 


“Tf you call God to witness that what you say 
is true, it is an oath; but if you do not know 
| what you say is an oath, or do not mean to take 
an oath, it is not so.” 





| So that the witness may draw the dis. 
‘tinction in his own mind as. to his in- 
|tention. [Several Memsers: No, no! it 
|does not mean that.] It does not mean 
‘that! Well, what does it mean, then? 


trines were incompatible with the well-|I have read the words. And will any one 
being of States; and hence the teachers | deny that this is what Liguori teaches—any 
of such doctrines have been turned out of | one who has read him? I am sorry we 
every country on the Continent. And now} have lost Mr. Lucas. He was a Roman 


Iam not going to quote Liguori, I have Catholic who knew what his Church taught, 
quoted him often enough before; but I | and was not ashamed of it [Mr. Bowyer: 
will say, I wish that every Roman Catholic | hear, hear!] Hear, hear! Does the hon. 
gentleman would carefully read Liguori— | Gentleman mean to say that such are 
and, perhaps, indeed, as there is at the | not the doctrines of Liguori? Does he 


present day a great fit for examinations, | mean that I impose on the ignorance of 


it would be as well to make a rule that | the House? He knows how disagreeable 
every Roman Catholic Member should be | it is to read bad Latin to the House, and 
examined in his writings. He is the only | I will not do it. These are the doctrines 
writer of whom the Catholic Church has | of the priests, and if they were acted upon 
declared, ex cathedra, that he never wrote | it would be impossible to carry on the 
a word of error. What a blessed thing it! government of States, and the ultimate 


must be to read six volumes of bad Latin 
in which there is not a word of error. 
Now, Iam not going to read a word of 
Latin, good or bad; but I have got an 
English book here—a book published a 
few days ago for one penny—containing 
some choice morceaux. It is entitled 
What every Christian should know. Fancy 
that for a penny. Now, this is one of the 
things which ‘‘ every Christian should 
know:”’ “It is a sin to mix something 
with what you sell.” So I should think. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Scholefield), and others who are members 
of the Adulteration Committee, will agree 
in that. But what follows? <‘ Except 
there is a common custom, and it is ne- 
cessary for giving a reasonable profit.” 
Mr. Drummond 


result must be that all human society must 
come toanend. But they are not acted 
on; for there is a principle of truth in all 
|men, in Roman Catholics as well as in 
| Protestants, which tells them that they 
|are not to act upon them to please the 
priests. And it is upon that I rely—not 
upon what you call your “ Protestant 
principles ;”’ as if any one on earth knew 
what they were! They merely amount to 
this—men choosing their own opinions ; 
which comes to this, men having their own 
way. If that is not a ‘ Protestant prin- 
ciple’ I do not know what is. And there 
is nothing in that Protestant principle that 
can stand against the Papacy, simply be- 
cause in Papacy there is one fixed prin- 
ciple—its one aim and end is to bring 
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all other religions under subjection, and 
it is not any of your Protestant sects that 
can stand against it. You have nothing 
to look to but the increase of civilisation 
and education and the honourable feelings 
common to all men. It is to this you 
have to look, and there is no danger from 
all the colleges whatever. They are what 
they have ever been. But the priests 
are not what they have been. Look at 
the oaths taken before the House of Lords 
at the time of Catholic emancipation. Did 
they not all say that if the Pope presumed 
to select a bishop not recommended by 
them they would not obey him? Well, 
what have we seen lately? Why the Pope 
appoints whomsoever he pleases. It is 
a pity, Sir, the Government will not do 
what I long ago called upon them to do— 
that is, to do in office what they talked 
about when out of office. I know well 
that it is hopeless to expect public men to 
do so. But the whole question of the two 
Churches in Ireland must be settled in 
some way or other ere long. I know not 
whether it will be by carrying this Vote 
orin any other way. But I believe that 


though it may be a triumph to carry it, 
and do away with the Maynooth grant, 
with that grant will go something else you 


do not want to go. 

Mr. MEAGHER said, he referred the 
hon. Member for West Surrey to the votes 
of the Roman Catholic Members in that 
House. They had always been given in 
favour of civi! and religious liberty. The 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire had 
gone over his old story again, and said he 
objected to the endowment because the 
teaching was idolatrous. The hon. Mem- 
ber ventured in his own human fallible 
opinion to attach the name of idolaters to 
millions of his fellow-creatures. He ven- 
tured to apply that name to our brave 
allies, and vheir sovereign the Emperor of 
France. He (Mr. Meagher) was surprised 
no Member of the Government had yet 
spoken, The endowment of Maynooth 
had been treated by Sir Robert Peel not 
as a boon to Ireland but as a measure of 
state policy. It was, therefore, not a 
question between the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire and the Irish people, 
but one between him and the Government, 
and he would urge upon Parliament not to 
disturb the arrangement which had been 
made by that eminent statesman, unless 
better reasons were assigned for that step 
than had hitherto been given. 


Mr. DEASY said, that the House were 
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not now asked to endow the college of 
Maynooth—that had been done long ago, 
and successive administrations had sup- 
ported the endowment. After a long lapse 
of time Parliament was now asked to re- 
verse this policy, and to withdraw the 
grant. This, too, they were asked to do 
neither by the Government nor by the Op- 
position ; for it was a very noticeable fact, 
that not one of the leading Members of the 
Opposition party were present to give the 
Motion his support, and the benches of the 
Treasury were equally empty. Those who 
agreed in nothing else, agreed in declining 
to support this Motion. This was a re- 
markable proof, that every man who had 
felt, or who thought himself likely to feel, 
the responsibility of a Minister refrained 
from connecting himself with this propo- 
sition. With such negative testimony 
against the Motion, the House, before 
adopting it, ought to require very cogent 
arguments in its favour. No such argu- 
ments had been adduced, but very exciting 
assertions had, indeed, been made. The 
most serious charge made by the hon. 
Gentleman against the education given at 
Maynooth was, that it was inconsistent 
with loyalty to the British Crown and 
attachment to the British constitution. 
Nothing in the Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners supported these assertions; on 
the contrary, the Report of the Commia- 
sioners, and the evidence on which it was 
founded, instead of warranting, entirely 
disproved that charge. The hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Spooner) had quoted the evi- 
dence of several witnesses, but he had not 
referred to- that of Dr. Butler, a convert 
to Protestantism, who had been educated 
at Maynooth, and who had stated that the 
priests who were trained there were quite 
as loyal as those educated on the Conti- 
nent, and had entirely contradicted the ac- 
cusations as to the immoral tendency of 
their teachings. The practical result of 
the training given at this college was 
proved by the conduct of the priests on 
two different occasions, separated by an 
interval of half a century. In the Rebel- 
lion of 1798, which occurred before a sin- 
gle priest educated at Maynooth had en- 
tered on his mission, the priests were the 
leaders of the insurgents. But at a much 
more recent period, after two generations of 
clergy had issued from the college, a very 
different result had ensued, and the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholie clergy had put 
down the rebellion. That this was so he 
would appeal to the authority of Mr. Smith 
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O’Brien, who in a conversation with John 
Mitchell attributed his failure to the cow- 
ardly and treacherous conduct of the priests, 
who, he said, on two or three occasions, 
when the people seemed to be gathering in 


force, came whispering to the crowd till it | 


melted away like the silent thaw of snow. 
That was a statement which no one could 
question or deny. Such had been the be- 
neficial results of the policy of the Govern- 
ment in supporting the establishment of 
Maynooth, and yet they were told that 
that establishment was the hotbed of se- 
dition. Had the Roman Catholics, whe- 
ther clergy or laity, been deficient in their 
loyalty during the recent war? They had 
not been deficient in supplying their pray- 
ers, their persons, or their purses, to that 
struggle. At Alma, at Inkerman, and at 
Balaklava, thousands of Roman Catholic 
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government had proved a failure. Ip 
Protestant Prussia the tree of liberty h 

it was true, been planted, but it had borne 
no fruit; while in countries essentially Ca. 
tholic, whenever constitutional government 
had been founded, it had prospered. The 
hon, Member for North Warwickshire had 
referred to what he was pleased to call Ul. 
tramontane doctrines. Now, that might 
be a very convenient phrase, but it was a 
very obscure one. There were two mean- 
One class of Roman 
Catholic theologians ascribed the infallibi- 
lity of the Church of Rome to the General 
Council, and the Pope at its head, while 
another class ascribed it to the Pope inde. 
pendently of the Council. He knew not in 
which of these two senses the hon. Gentle. 
man used the word; but in whatever sense 


, he used it, he would ask the hon. Gentle. 


soldiers had bravely done their duty, while | man what had he to do with the question? 
the Roman Catholie chaplains, attached to | Protestants denied the existence of infalli- 
the Roman Catholic soldiery, had exhibited bility altogether. But, he would ask, was 
the bravery of soldiers and the courage of | this a question worthy of the consideration 
martyrs; and he would ask, was this to be | of the House, or one which could by pos- 
their reward on returning to their native | sibility be made to assume a political cha- 
country? Were they to find Parliament | racter? It was true that ultramontanism 
engaged, not in considering how their va- | was an expression used in another sense, 
liant services might be duly appreciated, | in which it ascribed temporal power and 
and what should be the meed bestowed | supremacy to the head of the Roman Ca- 


upon them, but in these wretched disputes tholie Church, and it was in that sense 
about the education of those Catholie clergy | alone that the House had any right to 


from whom those gallant men derived con- | deal with it. But he contended that all 
solation in the hour of sickness and of dan- | evidence negatived the charge that there 
ger? Whatever hon. Gentlemen might | was any teaching at Maynooth whieh in- 
say of the errors and superstitions of the | culeated any such doctrine. It was true 
Church of Rome, she still had attractions | that temporal power had been exercised 
sufficient to win back to her fold even! by the Church of Rome in by-gone times, 
such men as Schlegel, Newman, and Wiil- | but it had been exercised with the consent 
berforee. The hon. Member below the | of Western Europe. The present eonsti- 


gangway (Mr. Drummond) said that the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church was incon- 
sistent with public morality and Govern- 
ment. Did the great Napoleon think so? 
Did the present Emperor Napoleon think 
so? Had he not rather endeavourned to 
conciliate the support of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church and the influence of the Ro- 
man Catholie clergy? The hon. Member 
for Edinburgh (Mr. Black) said that the 
Church of Rome and its teaching were 
inconsistent with liberty. But was this 
borne out by historical truth? Look 
at constitutional and Catholic Belgium. 
There was no country in Europe in 


which constitutional liberty flourished with | 


greater vigour and success, and that 
among an entirely Catholic people. See, 
again, what had taken place in Sardinia. 
While in Protestant States constitutional 


Mr. Deasy 





}as the Roman Catholie chureh any 


tution of society afforded the best security 
against the exercise of such a power again. 
But when hon. Members talked of encroach- 
ments by the Roman Catholic Chureh on 
the temporal authority, he would ask whe- 
ther there was no other Church which ad- 
vanced pretensions to authority inconsistent 
with a due subordination to the temporal 
authority? When he was asked to look 
beyond the Channel, he would request 
hon. Gentlemen to lock beyond the Tweed. 
Had not the Church of Scotland put forth 
pretensions to the exercise of temporal 
powers? He remembered Lord Mel- 
bourne once saying, in his place in the 
House of Lords, that in his opinion the 
Church of Scotland was as geen ay = 
ay. 
Yes! The presumption of the Church of 
Scotland had been found to be no obstacle 
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to her advancement beyond the Tweed ; 
while the presumption of the Church of 
Rome had been made the ground for with- 
holding from her the small fragment of 
Government aid which in this establish- 
ment of Maynooth remained to her. The 
fact was, this charge of disloyalty was a 
mere pretext; disloyalty and ultra-mon- 
tanism were but pretences, the real ground 
of opposition being that the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy were distasteful to the ultra- 
Protestantism of this country. To use the 
words of Mr. Macaulay, ‘the Puritan blood 
was up,” the old No-Popery feeling was 
alive. It was that which had crowded the 
tables with petitions and coerced many 
hon. Gentlemen in their votes. But that 
was not a cry to which the representatives 
of the people ought to listen. They should 
remember that they were not merely the 
representatives of Protestants ; they were 
the senators and legislators of a great 
empire, composed of Protestants, Catho- 
lies, and Presbyterians, and they could 
not govern that great empire constitution- 
ally unless they regarded the rights and 
respected the feelings of the Catholic mi- 
nority. They were the trustees of a great 
fund, contributed by all classes and creeds, 
and they were bound to administer it with 
judicial impartiality. No claim could be 
better founded on justice that that of the 
Catholics of Ireland, not merely for this 
miserable pittance, but for an endowment 
suited to the wants of their Church. 
They maintained in Ireland a Church, the 
wealthiest in Europe, for the religious in- 
struction of a small and wealthy minority. 
He was surprised to hear the hon. Member 
speak of Mr. Macaulay as an historian 
free from all party prejudice ; but if the 
hon. Member accepted Mr. Macaulay as 
such, he should come to the same conclu- 
sion as Mr. Macaulay with respect to this 
very grant and with respect to the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland. They main- 
tained out of the public funds another 
ecelesiastical establishment for a small mi- 
nority. He asked them how they could 
refuse to the Catholics of Ireland an es- 
tablishment suited to the means, the 
wants, and the requisitions of the Roman 
Catholic people? It was not the Church 
of the rich and the few—it was the Church 
of the poor and the many. The refusal to 
maintain that Church was justified upon 
no principle, save that the Roman Catho- 
lies were, from some undefined cause, in- 
ferior in civil rights to their Protestant 
and Presbyterian fellow-countrymen. He 
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claimed for the Roman Catholics social and 
religious equality ; and it was because this 
motion interfered with that equality that 
he gave it his most strenuous opposition. 
Another reason for the refusal was based 
upon arguments which he believed were 
grossly calumnious of the Catholic Church. 
Having dealt with the justice of this 
grant, he would direct attention to the 
practical consequences of its withdrawal. 
One consequence would be that the Catho- 
lic subjects of the Crown, constituting 
one-third of the population, would consider 
its withdrawal a declaration of hostility by 
the Legislature against the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of which they 
were members. It would alienate their 
affections, cause them to withhold their 
confidence, and inspire widespread discon- 
tent, which smouldering like fire in ashes, 
would be ready at any moment to burst 
out into flame. Another practical conse- 
quence would be, that if this motion were 
carried it must lead to a reconsideration 
of the whole ecclesiastical establishments 
of Ireland ; and he asked the supporters 
of the Motion, whether the Protestants of 
Ireland would be likely to profit by that 
reconsideration? = These consequences 
might be thought remote and visionary. 
He would suggest some which were imme- 
diate and tangible. Supposing this grant 
were withdrawn, and the funds supplied, 
as no doubt they would be supplied, by 
private contributions from the Catholics of 
Ireland, assisted by contributions from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
they would lose all control over Maynooth 
and all right of inquiry into the practical 
education of the pastors and ministers of 
5,000,000 of people. [Mr. Spooner: We 
should be very glad to give it up.] But 
would statesmen and legislators consent to 
give up such control? But there was 
another, and that a foreign source, from’ 
which the supply might come. The House 
was aware that there existed, and had ex- 
isted for many years, perhaps for some 
centuries, in Paris, an institution called 
the Irish College, for the education of 
Irish priests. It was founded and endow- 
ed by the munificence of the Bourbon 
Kings. During the revolution it was con- 
fiscated, but was restored by the first Na- 
poleon. Upto 1845 the number of stu- 
dents was 145; since that time the 
number had fallen off considerably ; but if 
Maynooth were shut up, that institution 
would only require the necessary funds to 
attain adequate proportions. In the French 
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capital the funds would not be wanting. 
Those who had studied the career of the 
present Emperor would not hesitate to 
believe that he who boasted himself to be 
‘“‘the eldest son of the Church’’ would 
avail himself of an opportunity, afforded 
by their intolerance, of signalising his zeal 
for that Church by readily supplying from 
the Imperial Treasury of France that 
which was withheld from the Imperial 
Treasury of Great Britain. Then would 
rise up within the walls of Paris a May- 
nooth which no Royal Commission could 
inquire into and no vote of that House 
could control or affect. Was that a con- 
tingency which hon. Members were pleas- 
ed to contemplate? Was it consistent 
with the honour, the dignity, and the 
safety of England that priests, who were 
to exercise influence over such masses, 
should be educated, maintained, or sup- 
plied by any foreign prince or potentate ? 
It was to guard against that danger that 
Mr. Pitt originally established, Maynooth, 
and that Sir Robert Peel enlarged and 
permanently endowed it. Ile hoped those 
great names had not lost their weight 
with hon. Members on the Opposition 
benches. But he had still greater confi- 
dence that the British Parliament and the 
British public would not be regardless of 


the dictates of reason and the suggestions 


of policy. He believed that, although 
silenced for a time by the storm of political 
excitement, reason and policy would pre- 
vail in the end, and that the British Par- 
liament would not allow the rights and 
feelings of Roman Catholics to be invaded 
or outraged by the Protestant majority or 
the representatives of that Protestant ma- 
jority. He did not now see the leaders of 
the Opposition present ; but if they had 
been in the House he would have appealed 
to them to prevent those fountains of bit- 
terness, which it was hoped had been 
sealed for ever by the Act of 1845, from 
being reopened. He wished them to use 
their influence to prevent the recurrence 
of these painful discussions, which were 
productive of no practical result except 
creating division and hatred between hos- 
tile creeds. They had on former occasions 
risen superior to party consideration when 
national interests were concerned, and he 
called upon them to rise superior to party 
considerations in the present debate. He 
did not know what course they meant to 
take upon this subject. Maynooth might 
be a convenient hustings cry and a good 
Opposition topic; but he would warn them 
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that they would find, if they came to git 
upon the ministerial benches—the object 
he supposed of their ambition—that jt 
would be a serious embarrassment in their 
course, and that it would be impossible to 
construct a Cabinet which would endure 
six months if it adopted the principles of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Spooner). What- 
ever course they might adopt he appealed 
to the House at large, which must wish 
this country to be united at home and re. 
spected abroad. He appealed to them, as 
they valued a just and sound policy, to re. 
ject a motion that would inevitably em. 
bitter the feelings of their fellow-subjects 
and alienate their confidence and affection, 
which would sow broad-cast the seeds of 
present discontent and future division, and 
inevitably inflict upon the rising prosperity 
of Ireland a deep and lasting wound. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he felt as. 
sured the House would agree with him 
that for some time past they had not 
heard an abler or a bolder speech, on the 
part of a Roman Catholic Member in de- 
fence of this grant than that which had 
just fallen from the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the county of Cork. It was the 
speech of a Roman Catholic representing 
the present temper of the Church of Rome. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) had been informed on 
good authority that the hon. and learned 
Member, before he reached the House of 
Commons, on the hustings pledged himself 
to do all that in him lay to destroy the 
Protestant Church Establishment in Ire- 
land. It was for him to reconcile that 
pledge with the oath which he had taken 
at the table. But let the House observe 
the line of argument adopted by the hon. 
and learned Member. Not only had he 
publicly declared that he would do all in 
his power to destroy the Protestant Church 
as established in Ireland, but he claimed as 
an act of justice, not this scanty endow- 
ment of £25,000 voted as an endowment 
for Maynooth, but an endowment for the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland. [Mr. 
Rorsvck: Hear, hear!] He (Mr. New- 
degate) admired the candour and boldness 
of the hon. and learned Member, and he 
rejoiced that the veil of sophistry hitherto 
employed by the advocates of the Church 
of Rome had been dispelled by the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Deasy). The hon. and learned Member 
told the House that by the continuance 
of this grant to Maynooth the Legislature 
was either convicted of inconsistency, oF 
was bound to endow the Church of Rome 
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with such means and appliances as the 
number of Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
in his opinion, and that of those whom 
he represented, required. The hon. and 
learned Member had pledged himself to 
destroy the Protestant Church of Ireland. 
Thus, as the hon. and learned Member 
ut the question, it stood that it was 
inconsistent to maintain this grant to 
Maynooth, unless the Roman Catholic 
Church should be established in Ireland 
—the purport of his previous avowal fol- 
lowing that it was the object of that 
Church to destroy the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland, and to stand alone 
in that country. The hon. and learned 
Member had dwelt on the loyalty of the 
Roman Catholics ; he said that there was 
a rebellion in 1798, but that in 1848 the 
Roman Catholic population was loyal. 
Now the hon. and learned Member must 
allow him to tell him that loyalty was a 
qualified term in the estimation of the 
Church of Rome. No doubt the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy were loyal in Austria. 
The entire control of the education of the 
country had been made over to Rome, and 
her authority in Austria at that moment 
was as supreme as she had ever desired it 
tobe. But he would also suggest to the 


hon. and learned Gentleman that Rome 
did not take part in every revolution, for 
it was not every revolution that it suited 


her to promote. In that category must 
be ranked the revolutions which disturbed 
Europe at and subsequent to the period 
of 1798. Those revolutions were destined 
to break up despotisms, and to substitute 
for a time a species of wild and uncon- 
trolled liberty, which perished through its 
own unbridled licence and led to another 
despotism—a despotism that, so far from 
favouring Rome, held her with a grasp 
80 stringent that she recoiled, to become 
the suppliant of Protestant England, ap- 
pealing to the attachment for religious 
liberty that had always characterised this 
country. Nor were the revolutions of 
1848 more likely to suit Rome; and for 
the same reason. The tendency of the 
spirit then awakened was to break up the 
despotisms upon which the authority of 
the Church of Rome rested: and with the 
example of Austria before her it was not 
likely that Rome would be inclined to fos- 
ter that spirit. Again, the Revolution of 
1688 did not suit Rome. He was far 
from saying that Rome could not be loyal; 
but what he maintained, and what was 
known throughout the country, was, that re- 
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verting to her ancient claims and practices 
she was now seeking to establish her des- 
potism throughout the world, as she had 
stamped it upon Austria. The Ultramon- 
tane system of Rome, which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said, forsooth, he did 
not understand, was not likely to lead to 
loyalty in a Protestant country which up- 
held the right of civil and religious liberty. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had call- 
ed upon Protestants not to withdraw the 
grant to Maynooth, and argued that, if 
the Legislature of this country did so, our 
ally in France would endow the Irish Col- 
lege in Paris, and that Maynooth would 
virtually be removed from Ireland to Paris. 
He further warned the House that if the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood were removed to Paris, that edu- 
cation could not be inquired into, and 
there would be no check upon it held by 
the Government of this country. Now, to 
that he (Mr. Newdegate) begged, in the 
first place, to reply, that, judging from 
the resuits of the late inquiry by a Com- 
mission, he thought that all such examina- 
tions and inquiries might as well be spared. 
Indeed, the inquiry reminded him of a de- 
claration of Lord Redesdale, contained in 
a letter to Mr. Perceval in the year 1807. 
Writing to that Gentleman, the noble Lord 
said that as chief law officer of the Crown 
in Ireland he prayed he might be “ re- 
lieved from the irksome and ridiculous 
duty of being nominated as a visitor to in- 
quire into the practices and education at 
Maynooth, as he was placed thereby in a 
position of absurd nonentity.”” Now, he 
thought that the last Commission had most 
fully borne out the forebodings and appre- 
hensions thus expressed by Lord Redesdale 
as to his inability as a visitor to Maynooth 
to render good service to his country. 
Again, the hon. Gentleman would excuse 
him for saying that the difference between 
the Gallican doctrine and the Ultramontane 
doctrines were not so undefinable or so un- 
known, It was to foster in the Irish priest- 
hood national feeling, which Gallicanism 
admits, that Maynooth was founded, and it 
is that in which the objects of its founders 
has been defeated. Why, it had actually 
come to pass that since 1850 the text books 
of Maynooth had been changed, and books 
which had been inscribed in the Index as 
Gallican had been removed from the list 
of class books at Maynooth, and others of 
Ultramontane authority substituted in their 
stead, and thus the object of the endow- 
ment, which was the prevention of the 
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introduction of the Ultramontane doctrines 
into England, had been defeated. There 
was a certain work of Devoti which had 
been rejected as a text book about the 
year 1826, because that author laid too 
great stress upon the rights of the Church 
of Rome in temporal matters. The work 
of Cabbasutius was made to supersede that 
of Devoti in 1826, because the latter was 
Ultramontane; in 1855 that is found to 
have been reversed, and that the work of 
Devoti has been made to supersede that 
of Cabbasutius. That was one instance in 
which an Ultramontane author was preferred 
to one of more liberal tendencies. Another 
case of substitution was in reference to the 
work of Favini, a living author of the 
Ultramontane school. That work contain- 
ed an able translation of the writings of 
Liguori, recommended by Cardinal Wise- 
man as the best embodiment of Ultra- 
montane teaching. All that had occurred 
since the year 1850, which was the period 
when Rome thought fit to break up the 
system that had hitherto existed in Ireland 
and this country, and to establish in its 
place a pseudo ecclesiastical system in ac- 
cordance with the Ultramontane system. 
He would ask, then, what did it matter 
whether the priesthood that was to incul- 
cate Ultramontane doctrines upon the peo- 
ple of Ireland acquired foreign and Ultra- 
montane opinions at Paris or Maynooth ? 
Perhaps in one respect the preference was 
in favour of their being so instructed at 
Paris, for then the question might be 
taken up by the English Government. 
At any rate, if these doctrines were taught 
at Paris, the English Government would 
not be responsible for it; whereas, while 
such doctrines were taught at Maynooth, 
the Government of this country were im- 
plicated by that fact. He would now call 
attention to a subject adverted to in a de- 
bate upon a Bill for regulating the charges 
upon the Consolidated Fund introduced in 
1854. His hon. Friend (Mr. Spooner) then 
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exposed through defective accommodation, 
That money was consigned to the hands of 
the trustees for Maynooth, and how had it 
been applied? Upon that point he had re. 
ferred to the evidence of Sir Francis Head, 
who seven years after the date of the grant 
made a tour through Ireland, and publish. 
ed his narrative of it. Sir Francis Head 
showed that instead of applying the money 
to the improvement of the accommodation 
as it existed—which, according to the Act 
of 1845, was to be limited to 520 pupils 
—the Trustees appointed Mr. Pugin their 
architect, who, instead of repairing the old 
college, set about building a new one, so 
that the new building when added to the 
old ones would contain not 520 but 735 
pupils. Now, since the year 1845, the 
Roman Catholie population had diminish- 
ed to the extent of at least 1,200,000; 
so that, by this misappropriation of the 
funds voted by Parliament, provision was 
made for the education of 215 priests 
above the number contemplated by the 
Act of 1845, although the Roman Catho. 
lic population had since diminished. This 
was not in accordance with the intention 
of the framers of the Act of 1845? The 
fact was, the experiment had failed of pre- 
venting the Roman Catholic priesthood 
from being imbued with foreign and Ultra- 
montane principles. It had failed in 
another way. It was intended only to 
provide education for a number of priests 
sufficient for the requirements of the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland; 
but what said the evidence taken before 
the Maynooth commission? It confirmed 
the statements made by Sir Francis Head. 
Thus it appeared that in thus subsidizing 
Maynooth, this Protestant country was, in 
fact, providing one-third more priests than 
Ireland wanted, who would, he had no 
doubt, be distributed throughout the rest 
of the British dominions. It was in vain 
| to talk of the dulness of debates upon 
| this question. The fact was, the sub- 





proposed to introduce a clause that would ject had been debated out of doors, and 
have had the effect of again bringing the | had been settled in the minds of the 
grant to Maynooth under the annual revi- | people of England, who, without the 
sion of Parliament. The Government with-| slightest intention of doing injustice to 
drew the Bill rather than introduce the! the Roman Catholics, would no longer 
clause. But, upon that occasion, he (Mr.' consent to inflict upon them a priest- 
Newdegate) called attention to the fact,| hood trained in Ultramontane doctrines, 


that in the year 1845 the House had not 
only voted an annual grant of £26,000 
for the maintenance of the college, but 
likewise a sum of £30,000 for building 
purposes, and was induced to do so upon 


‘subversive of the liberties of the people, 
and calculated to attach the priesthood and 
persons under their influence to a foreign 
power rather than to the authority of their 
own Sovereign. The hon. Member for 


the plea that the students were at the time | the County of Cork (Mr, Deasy) had been 
Mr. Newdegate 
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leased to warn the party to which he (Mr. 
ewdegate) had the honour to belong, that 

if ever they hoped to serve Her Majesty as 

the responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
they must maintain the grant to Maynooth, 
and establish the Roman Catholic Chureh 
in Ireland, with an authority, and in a po- 
sition adequate to the hon. Member’s sense 
of justice. Now, he would venture to tell 
the hon. Gentleman that if the occupants 
of these (the Opposition) benches were so 
wild as to imagine they could occupy the 

t of Ministers of the Crown in subservi- 
ency to the influence of the See of Rome, 
they would not sit there as representatives 
of the people of England. He would ap- 
peal to history whether it was likely that 
the free-born people of England would 
submit to a Government so debased as 
one that would act the representatives of 

a foreign Power in that Assembly, Hon. 

Gentlemen of the Roman Catholic persua- 


sion, by banding themselves together under | 


the authority of their Chureh, and by abus- 
ing the forms of that House, might render 
the government of this country difficult ; 
they might embarrass successive Govern- 
ments; they might, by the insinuations 
of Jesuits, ingratiate themselves with per- 
sons in high station and authority, and suc- 
ceed in getting converts to their doctrines 
amongst the upper classes. The best re- 
sult they had any reason to anticipate 
from their exertions was, that they might 
reproduce the circumstances which con- 
vulsed this country in 1688; for, if he 
knew the people of England right, there 
was still in them the same spirit which was 
aroused in 1688, and they would again free 
themselves from the yoke which their an- 
cestors had broken. It was a rash and 
vain hope on the part of any hon. Members 
if they fancied that a Government under 
the influence of Rome would ever be per- 
manently established in this country. 

Mr. DEASY said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber had incorrectly referred to a statement 
of his. What he said on the occasion 
alluded to was, not that he advocated the 
utter destruction of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, but that the Protestant Church 
establishment there was, a8 at present 
constituted, a grievance. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had opened this discussion, and 
the hon. Member who had just sat down, 
had referred to the possibility of hon. 


Members being made converts to the | 


Roman Catholic faith; but in anything 
which he (Mr. Roebuck) might say, he 
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hoped at least that both hon. Gentlemen 
would acquit him of being under the in- 
fluence of the Papal Church. Now, he 
asked, what was it that they had to decide 
on that oceasion? And, in order to con- 
sider that question, it was necessary to 
ask another—what was the history of this 
grant? History told him that this May- 
nooth Vote was first granted by a Pro- 
testant assembly in Ireland, in, the election 
of which not a single Catholic had a voice. 
Mr. Pitt took upon himself to maintain 
that Vote. He stated, at that time, that 
revolutionary opinions were prevalent in 
Europe, and he was afraid that a priest- 
hood educated abroad might imbibe some 
of these principles ; he, therefore, proposed 
to throw upon the Government the duty of 
furnishing the Catholic priesthood with the 
means of education. The proposition was 
sanctioned by a Protestant assembly in 
England, without any reference to Catho- 
lie ascendancy. Then came Sir Robert 
Peel. He, a few years since, determined 
that the Vote for Maynooth should be a 
permanent Vote. His sole purpose was to 
provide the means of educating Catholic 
| priests in Ireland apart from foreign influ- 
,ence. Lastly came the hon. Member for 
Warwickshire (Mr. Spooner), and he said 
| they ought to put aside the experience of 
Mr. Pitt and Sir Robert Peel and follow 
‘him, He (Mr. Roebuck) had great faith 
jin Mr, Pitt; he had some in Sir Robert 
| Peel ; but he had no faith in the hon. 
Member. If he (Mr. Roebuck) could un- 
derstand the principle on which the right 
hon. Gentleman to whom he had referred 
came to a decision, it was this, They 
said that priests educated in England or 
Ireland would be very different men from 
those educated abroad, and would be far 
more likely to have the interests of this 
kingdom at heart. As a statesman, then, 
without any reference to narrow ideas of 
bigotry, or hatred to the Roman Catholie 
religion—he hated no religion—he asked 
himself this question, was it for the in- 
terest of this country that the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests should be educated in 
Ireland? If they were to be educated in 
Ireland their educational institutions must 
be properly endowed. But he looked also 
at the bench opposite; the. hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. Deasy) had spoken of the 
right hon. oceupants of that beneh as of 
men who might hereafter hold high office. 
He (Mr. Roebuck) thought it a very sig- 
nificant circumstance that they were all 
absent on the present occasion. Why 
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were they not present? He would tell 
the House why—it was not difficult to do 
—they were absent, because they were 
statesmen. They were not there because 
they at some time expected to govern this 
country, and they knew that when they 
did govern it they would be totally inca- 
pable of supporting the views of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. Why, 
was not the army at that moment filled 
with men professing the faith which the 
hon. Member denounced? Had not Ire- 
land supplied men for Alma, and Inker- 
man, and Balaklava ? and should we now 
turn round on her and say, that the doc- 
trines of the religion which those men 
rofessed should not be taught in an 
institution endowed by the State? The 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond) had spoken of members of the 
Catholic religion who were liberal men and 
opposed to the teaching of Maynooth, 
adding, for himself, that the teaching did 
not meet with his approval. But was that 


House going to set itself up as a judge 
of truth or falsehood in matters of religion ? 
He (Mr. Roebuck) had learned enough to 
know that no man in his senses would in- 
terfere between any other man and the 
great God of Nature. 


Such matters 
should remain matters of conscience, and 
he, acting in the humble spirit of a Chris- 
tian, would not attempt to go between 
any man and his Maker. Well, then, he 
said that any attempt on the part of the 
House to interfere with the teaching at 
Maynooth was both preposterous and 
absurd, and never had it been less fitting 
to interfere with that institution than at 
present. It had been well put by the hon. 
Member for Cork, that in 1798 there was 
an insurrection in Ireland, and at that 
time the Catholic priesthood were against 
England as well as the Catholic popula- 
tion. In 1848 there was again insur- 
rection; but that time neither Catholic 
priesthood nor Catholic people were against 
us. It was notorious to every one in the 
House that the insurrection, fomented by 
what was called Young Ireland, met no 
sympathy either from the priests or peo- 
ple of that country. But ’98 was sup- 
ported by the priests, and therein was 
shown the wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s proposal. 
Mr. Pitt said he would educate the priests 
in Ireland under English inspection, and 
their conduct in ’48 was the result. In 
the insurrection of ’48 the priests of Ire- 
land were on the side of the English Go- 
vernment, and therefore be inferred that 
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the teaching at Maynooth was not inimical 
to the security of this country. Let them 
not then interfere with the teaching at 
Maynooth, lest by taking away the grant 
they should deprive themselves of the 
right of visitation. If they did so, the 
Irish priests would throw themselves into 
the arms of foreigners, and the latter 
would teach them what they pleased, 
Looking at this question apart from doc- 
trinal points, but simply as an imperial 
legislator, he thought that for the safety 
of this country they should maintain the 
Maynooth grant, and in doing so, main. 
tain their dominion over the teachers of 
that institution. On this account the 
grant should have his support. 

Mr. KIRK said, that very considerable 
discussion might arise as to the effect of 
the words used in the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh. He thought 
that, according to their strict meaning, 
they would apply to all Faeliamentary 
grants made to religious denominations in 
Ireland.’ They would apply not only to 
the grant to Maynooth, but also to the 
grants to Trinity College, the Established 
Church of Ireland, Presbyterian endow- 
ments, and all other grants of a similar 
nature. The grant to Maynooth had been 
spoken of as coming from the English 
nation; forgetting that Ireland paid a por- 
tion of the taxes of the Empire, and that 
but a very limited amount of such taxation 
was expended on that country. Irish 
Members had always supported grants for 
endowments of every kind connected with 
England, and yet when a small grant was 
asked for Ireland, no matter whether for 
Presbyterian, scholastic, or religious pur- 
poses, they were at once told that the 
grant was English. He thought the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, in mak- 
ing his Motion annually, was playing into 
the hands of those who were the bitterest 
enemies of the Church to which he was so 
attached. Maynooth was not struck at, 
but the ultimate aim of some of the most 
eager supporters of this Motion was the 
Established Church. He trusted this was 
the last occasion on which the hon. Gen- 
tleman would bring the Motion forward. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I con- 
fess I have felt regret that the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire should have 
thought it his duty again to bring this 
subject under discussion in this House. 
I think that nothing can be more unfortu- 
nate than repeated discussions in the House 
on matters not tending to political objects ; 
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but on matters turning almost entirely—as 
these discussions have turned, by the ex- 
ample of the hon. Mover—upon theological 
questions and polemical disputes. No doubt 
the hon. Member wishes, as every good 
Protestant must naturally wish, that all 
the subjects of the Queen should be of the 
same creed as himself. But those who 
profess the Catholic religion feel, on the 
other hand, very naturally too, a corre- 
sponding wish that all were of their per- 
suasion. Now, these matters are not sub- 
jects which can depend upon discussions in 
this House. It is not, I think, by the 
stirring up of the angry passions of po- 
lemical controversy that we can hope to 
bring over to our creed those who differ 
from us. On the contrary, the more such 
questions are discussed in the spirit which 
I am sorry to see the hon. Member has 
thought fit to introduce into this subject— 
the more these matters are discussed in an 
angry and irritating spirit the less likely is 
it that that harmony can be established 
which is the only avenue towards an ap- 
proximation, if that be possible, on matters 
of such great and high importance. But 
I look upon this question simply in a politi- 
cal point of view. The question before us 


is not one as to the comparative doctrines 


of the two creeds which the hon. Member 
has discussed. The question is simply one 
of political expediency. Is it disadvan- 
tageous or not that this endowment should 
continue? Is it just, and fair, and con- 
sistent with the engagements we have 
entered into towards Ireland, that we 
should continue it, or are we really at 
liberty to abolish it, as is proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman? Sir, in the first place, 
I would say that the course of debate has 
shown that there is an engagement entered 
into of good faith towards the Irish people, 
which, I think, ought to lead us to main- 
tain the institution upon the footing on 
which it now stands. It has been well 
observed that this is not an establishment 
originating with Catholic authorities. It 
originated, on the contrary, under a Pro- 
testant Parliament in Ireland, and was 
subsequently sanctioned by a Protestant 
Parliament in England, and was placed 
upon its present footing by the Imperial 
Parliament, upon the recommendation of a 
Protestant Minister of this country. Sir, 
I will not enter into the question of the 
particular teaching in Maynooth. It has 
been argued that this teaching is alto- 
gether inconsistent with the loyalty due to 
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the Sovereign of these Realms. Sir, I 
look to results. Now, I would ask the hon. 
Gentleman whether Ireland has ever been 
more loyal than it is at this moment, or 
whether the Irish people had ever given 
greater attention than they are now doing 
to social improvements and to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the coun- 
try? I would ask whether Ireland was 
ever more tranquil or quiet than it is at 
this moment? Or, if we are to judge of 
the instruction of the people by its results, 
whether there was ever a moment when 
you had better reason to be satisfied with 
the system of teaching in Ireland? Sir, 
I do not attach any weight or value to 
what has been urged in the course of this 
debate as to the conduct of the Irish sol- 
diers and sailors in the late war in which 
we have been engaged, because there never 
was a period in the history of the country 
in which the Irish engaged in our army and 
navy did not do their duty in a manner 
most honourable to the nation to which 
they belonged. There is nothing peculiar, 
however praiseworthy it may be, in the 
conduct of the Irish during the operations 
of the war which were closed by the peace 
which has been lately signed. But I look 
at this question in the view of political 
expediency. Will the hon. Member and 
those who support his Motion say that 
there is a tendency in the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church to direct the atten- 
tion of men towards a foreign authority ; 
that this is the natural result of what 
are called Ultramontane doctrines? That, 
Sir, may no doubt be an evil. I will not 
dispute that point with the hon. Member. 
But would the hon. Gentleman add to that 
evil the evil of having priests educated 
abroad ? Would the hon. Gentleman have 
them not only tainted, as he says, by doc- 
trines promulgated by foreign ecclesiastical 
authority, but also have them brought up 
as foreigners, and return home as strangers 
to their native country? Would he have 
them come back with views totally at vari- 
ance with the impressions which are pro- 
duced by an education at home? Does he 
think that by an education abroad he would 
mend that condition of the Irish priest- 
hood which was the great object of his 
animadversions ? I say, whether these Ca- 
tholic priests do or do not entertain those 
peculiar doctrines about ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline which the hon. Member objects to, 
at all events let them be brought up as 
Irishmen. Do not send them for instruc- 
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tion abroad. Let them not come back to 
Ireland imbued with such opinions and 
feelings as are acquired by a foreign edu- 
cation. Whether these opinions be Ultra- 
montane or not, let them at least be Irish. 
Let them be attached to the country of 
their birth by the habits of their educa- 
tion. I am perfectly willing to trust to 
their loyalty if they be permitted to re- 
ceive their education at home. On these 
grounds, therefore, without going through 
those matters which I think have been too 
much discissed, I shall oppose both the 
Motion and the Amendment. If hope, Sir, 
if it is possible to anticipate any change 
in the opinions and conduct of the hon. 
Member—I hope these matters may never 
again be brought before us. I am, how- 
ever, afraid I cannot entertain any very 
sanguine hope that we shall hear no more 
of this question. I have, certainly, no 
disposition to follow the hon. Member’s ex- 
ample; I shall rather follow the example of 
those mentioned by the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield—of those who, though 
by no means less sincere Protestants than 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire, 
who are much better statesmen, and who 
better understood the real interests of 
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their country—of those who are actuated 


by sentiments which, I think, are more 
becoming the legislators of England, and 
who feel that they do not, in any degree, 
sacrifice their own principles, or act with 
treachery to the religion they profess, by 
affording to the priesthood of a large por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen the means 
of an education at home, thus implanting 
in them those feelings of attachment to 
their country with which, I think, it is es- 
sential the instruction of the people should 
always be alienated. Having said so much, 
I have only to express a hope that the 
House will think with me, that it is time to 
put an end to these polemical and irritating 
discussions. 

Mr. SPOONER denied that he had 
brought forward this question in an angry 
or irritating spirit. He had stated his 
reasons for the Motion as fairly and as 
calmly as he could. He viewed this ques- 
tion as a matter of principle, and he felt 
that he could not conscientiously consent 
to the continuance of this grant. If the 
noble Lord’s arguments were right he 
should go further, and release the Sove- 
reign from the oath she took at her coro- 
nation to support the Protestant reformed 
religion as by law established. The noble 


Viscount Palmerston 
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Lord had not attempted to answer the al- 
legation, that the Protestant religion de- 
clared that the doctrines taught at Rome, 
and the sacrifice of the mass were * idola, 
trous,’’ or that in the Articles of our Church 
those doctrines were declared to be * blas- 
phemous fables and dangerous déceits,” 
The noble Lord had said that he followed 
the example of Mr. Pitt and Sir R. Peel ; 
but he forgot the reason given by those 
statesmen for their support of Maynooth, 
namely, their desire to have an educated and 
quiet priesthood. Had not the result been 
a failure ? Were not the priests of Ireland 
the leaders of rebellion and the instigators 
of diseontent ? He would grant the Roman 
Catholics all eivil rights, but would not 
support that which the Established Church 
held to be idolatrous. The Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Edinburgh should 
receive his most strenuous opposition. He 
would join in voting £30,000 a year for 
the improvement of Ireland, but not for 
the maintenance of an institution the con- 
tinuance of which could not be defended on 
grounds of sound policy or Christian law. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there added.” 

The House divided :—Ayes 21; Noes 
253: Majority 232. 

Main Question put, 

The House divided :—Ayos 159; Noes 
133 ; Majority 26. 
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Arbuthnott, hon. Gen. 
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Floyer, J. 
Forster, Sir G. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gardner, R. 

Gilpin, Col. 
Greaves, E 

Greenall, G. 

Grogan, E. 
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Mowbray, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 
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Seymour, W. D. 
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Smith, J. B, 
Smith, W. M. 
Smith, A. 
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Sturt, H. G. 
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TELLERS, 
Spooner, R. 
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Gladstone, Capt. 
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O’Brien, P. 
O'Brien, J. 
O’Connell, Capt, D, 
Oliveira, B. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Paxton, Sir J. 
Peel, Sir R. 
Peel, F. 

Peel, Gen. 
Perry, Sir T. E. 
Philipps, J. H. 
Pinney, Col. 
Power, N. 

Price, W. P. 
Pritchard, J. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Richardson, J. J. 
Ridley, G. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scully, F. 
Scully, V. 
Seymer, H,. K. 
Seymour, I. D. 
Shee, W. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Steel, J. 

Strutt, rt. hon, E. 
Sullivan, M. 
Swift, R, 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Tottenham, C, 
Vivian, H. H. 
Waterpark, Lord 
Watson, W. H. 
Whatman, J. 
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TELLERS. 
Castlerosse, Visct, 
Wilkinson, W. A, 


House in Committee; Mr. NEwDEGATE 


in the ehair. 


Mr. SPOONER: I have now, Sir, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill for the 
purpose of repealing the Acts for the 
endowment of the College of Maynooth, 
with a view to the withdrawal of any en- 
dowment out of the Consolidated Fund, 
due regard being had to vested rights or 


interests. 


Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That the Chairman be directed to move the 
House, that leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
provide for the withdrawal from the College of 
Maynooth of any Endowment out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund, due regard being had to vested rights 


or interests.” 


Mr. HUTCHINS moved, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Chairman report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: The question is 
that I do report progress, and ask leave 
to sit again. 

Viscount PALMERSTON hoped the 
House would agree to that, and that it 
would be the only progress that would 
be made. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 132 ; 
Noes, 154: Majority, 22. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. H. HERBERT: I am anxious, 
Mr. Newdegate, to have the benefit of 
your opinion on a matter of some mo- 
ment. Ihave had the honour of hearing 
you put the question in as distinct a man- 
ner as it is possible for a question to be 
put, and, unless my ears deceived me 
strangely, when you called upon such 
Members as were of opinion that you 
should report progress to say ‘‘ Aye,”’ I 
heard the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire (Mr. Spooner) utter that word. 
I am not sufficiently versed in the usages 
of the House to know how that fact should 
affect the division list. The subject under 
discussion is one of very deep interest to 
my constituency, and as it is of great im- 
portance that there should not be any mis- 
representation as to the numbers who have 
voted on this occasion, I take leave to ask 
you whether we of the minority may not 
claim the vote of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire ? who, I repeat, dis- 
tinctly said ‘‘ Aye’ to the question that 
you do leave the chair. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I beg to say that as no 
notice was taken of the circumstance at 
the time, it cannot now be entertained. 

Captain D. O'CONNELL moved, that 
the Chairman do now leave the chair. 

Mr. JAMES MACGREGOR: Sir, I 
confess I did not expect or think it pos- 
sible that the solemn decision of this 
House could have been treated as a farce 
by the First Minister of the Crown. I 
say I did not expect that, after a decision 
had been come to by a majority of this 
House upon a question of this important 
nature, the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown would presume to rise and 
state that he hoped the progress then 
made was the only progress that would be 
made, Sir, I occupy a very humble posi- 
tion in this House; but I will not lose this 
opportunity of protesting against such a 
mode as that of dealing with a solemn 
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question—a question, Sir, which is re. 
garded by the people of this country ag 
one of the most vital importance in point 
of principle. I hope the private Members 
of this House, those who, like myself, are 
little accustomed to interfere in its pro- 
ceedings, will not fail, on the next divi- 
sion, to express their feeling with regard 
to this mode of dealing with a public 
question after it has been decided upon 
by a not contemptible majority of this 
House; that they will not allow their 
solemn proceedings to be converted into 
a farce and an absurdity; and that the 
question now to be put will not be carried 
without a lesson being given to the mino- 
rity which the Government will find ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient in carrying on the 
business of the country. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: If any- 
thing I said was wanting in solemnity, 
certainly I cannot retort the charge upon 
the hon. Member. At the same time, I 
am not at all sensible that there is any 
impropriety in a Member of this House, 
who is opposed to a particular measure, 
rising in his place and expressing a hope 
that it may make no further progress; 
that hope, without meaning the slightest 
disrespect to the hon. Member, I still 
entertain. However, I would entreat the 
hon. Member who has moved that the 
Chairman should leave the chair, to per- 
mit the House to come to a decision on 
the question itself. I thought it quite 
right, when the Motion was made for 
reporting progress, to support that Mo- 
tion; but the House having affirmed the 
contrary, I think that, now the House is 
full, and the discussion is brought toa 
close, it is more fitting that we should 
come to a vote on the main question 
rather than that Members should be de- 
tained here by Amendments of this sort. 
If the Motion of the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire is affirmed, a Bill 
will be then brought in, which of course 
will have to be discussed hereafter; and 
this being the case, I think that, at all 
events, we should at once come to a deci- 
sion upon that question. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 159, 
Noes 142: Majority 17. 

House resumed. 

Resolution for Bill reported, and Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. NEwneE- 
GATE, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Bentinck. 

Bill read 1°. 
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THE SECRETARIES OF STATE— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. MURROUGH asked the right hon. 

Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
uer whether the persons now holding the 

offices of principal Secretaries of State had 

been duly appointed by letters patent, and 

whether there was any objection to lay on 

the table the letters patent which had been 
ranted and were now in force. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trae EXCHE- 
QUER replied that the doctrine which had 
always-been received in regard to Secre- 
taries of State was, that the delivery of 
the seals invested the persons to whom 
they were delivered with all the powers 
and functions of the office. Up to a re- 
cent date it had been usual afterwards 
to take out letters patent, by which the 
powers of the office were in some way 
defined and confirmed. A short time since 
that practice was altered, and of the pre- 
sent Secretaries of State only a portion 
had taken out letters patent. Whether 
the persons now holding the office had 
been duly appointed was a question of law 
which he could not answer. As to the in- 
formation sought for by the hon. Member, 
there would be no objection to lay on the 
table a return of the names of persons to 
whom letters patent had been granted. 

Address for ‘* Return of the names of 
persons now holding the offices of Principal 
Secretaries of State to whom Letters Pa- 
tent have been issued.”’ 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 16, 1856. 


Minutzs.] New Memser Sworn.—For Ennis, 
John David FitzGerald, esq. 

Posuic Birrs.—1° Bleaching Works (No. 2), 

2° Reformatory and Industrial Schools. 

3° Exchequer Bills (£21,182,700). 


JUSTICES OF PEACE QUALIFICATION 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

In reply to an observation of Sir Ropert 
Fereusson, 
; Mr. HORSMAN said, there was nothing 
in the principle of the measure to give any 
reason why it should not apply to Ireland 
as well as to England, and he had pro- 
posed an Amendment at the instance of 


some gentlemen in Ireland to that effect. 
It was always desirable that the same 
law should be applied to both countries, 
when it was equally applicable. 

Sir ROBERT FERGUSON said, the 
effect of the Bill in Ireland would be to 
disqualify those magistrates holding es- 
tates under ecclesiastical bodies, who had 
not converted their leasehold tenures into 
perpetuity. He thought it would be bet- 
ter to introduce a separate Bill for Ireland, 
and not in that summary way to extend 
the measure to Ireland. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would suggest 
that the hon. Baronet should propose a 
clause on the third reading, to provide for 
the case which he had specified. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, that the peculiar 
tenures to which the hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Ferguson) had alluded, existed in England 
still more extensively than in Ireland. He 
wished the law of Ireland to be assimilated 
to that of England, thinking that excep- 
tional legislation for Ireland was a great 
calamity. 

Clause agreed to, as were also Clauses 
4 to 6 inclusive. 

Clause 7. 

Mr. CHILD said, he wished to move 
the substitution of the words ‘‘ such county, 
riding, or division,’’ for ‘‘ England and 
Wales.”” The object of the alteration 
was, by rendering it necessary that the 
property constituting the qualification of a 
justice should exist in the locality in which 
he exercised his functions, to maintain a 
local connection between the magistracy 
and the counties in which they had juris- 
diction. The control which justices pos- 
sessed over the county expenditure made 
it desirable that their property should be 
situated in the district from which the 
funds were levied. 

Mr. MILES said, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. Its adoption 
would embarrass the administration of 
justice by disqualifying magistrates living 
on the confines of two counties from acting 
officially in both. 

Mr. BAINES said, he viewed the 
Amendment as an innovation which must 
work very inconveniently in the cases 
pointed out by the hon. Member who had 
last addressed them. Justices ought to 
be enabled to exercise their functions in 
conterminous counties. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he believed 
‘that the Amendment would disqualify one 
fourth of the magistracy of England. If 





magistrates were prohibited from rendering 
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assistance to a neighbouring bench in 
cases of emergency, the restriction would 
often amount to a practical denial of 
justice. 

Mr. COLVILE said, he trusted that 
the Committee would support him in re- 
sisting the Amendment, which, if carried, 
would render it impossible to administer 
the law, particularly in cases affecting 
railways, which often ran through several 
different counties. Justices acting judi- 
cially in adjoining counties would, as at 
present, make it a point of honour to ab- 
stain from voting on questions relating to 
the rates of other counties than their own. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he thought 
that land in Scotland should qualify for 
the office of justice of the peace in Eng- 
land as well as the receipt of interest or 
dividends. A clause ought, however, to 
be inserted, expressly precluding magis- 
trates, when acting in adjacent counties, 
from exercising any power over the county 
rates. 

Mr. CHILD said, it was his intention 
if his Amendment were assented to, to 
move as a proviso, that any magistrate 
should be empowered to act, in all matters 
affecting the preservation of the peace, 
in any county bordering upon his own. 

Cotonen DUNNE said, he objected to 
the extension of the Bill to Ireland. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he regarded the 
question as one not between real and 
personal property, but of local interest. 
The proviso suggested by the hon. Mem- 
ber who moved the Amendment, would 
obviate the objection raised to the latter, 
and would merely have the effect of pre- 
venting magistrates from exercising juris- 
diction in a distant county in which they 
had no qualification, real or personal. 

Mr. BAINES said, he would recom- 
mend the withdrawal of the Amendment, 
and that a clause should be moved at a 
subsequent stage, if necessary, to divest 
justices of any power over the county 
rates of an adjoining county. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, it was 
his opinion that the proposal to disqualify 
justices from affording judicial assistance 
at neighbouring petty sessions would be 
too restrictive ; but at the same time he 
thought that there was nothing of which 
the farming class of ratepayers were more 
jealous than that members of the bench 
should have authority over the financial 
business of districts with which they were 
not locally connected. The feeling was, 
that, if those gentlemen were rated them- 


Mr. Lloyd Davies 
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selves, they would be more careful how 
they voted away the money of the tax. 
payers. The observation had been made 
to him repeatedly, “If Mr. A. or Mr, 
B. had to contribute his share to the 
county rates, he would be a little more 
careful in their distribution.””» Why should 
a man who had no stake in a county have 
a voice in the application of the funds of 
that county? He had heard it suggested 
that no person who was not assessed in his 
own name or in that of tenants to the 
poor rate or to the county rates, or who 
had not property in a county, should be 
qualified to act, either with regard to 
general or financial business, as a magis- 
trate for such a county. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he thought 
that if the proposal involved in the Bill 
were adopted, it would have the effeet of 
exciting considerable jealousy, for two 
classes of magistrates would be appointed, 
the one class exercising mgisterial fune- 
tions in criminal cases, while the other 
class would be restricted to the control of 
financial affairs. 

Mr. CHILD said, that on the under- 
standing that the Government would con- 
sider the expediency of introducing such 
alterations as would meet his views, he 
would not press his Amendment. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he would now 
move the insertion of the words, “or 
within Ireland, as the case may be;” he 
considered that this was rendered necessary 
by the extension of the Bill to Ireland, 
which had been already agreed to ; but he 
should propose to add, at the end of the 
clause, words providing ‘‘ that no estate 
or interest in landed estate in Ireland, 
shall be a sufficient qualification for Eng- 
land and Wales, and that none in England 
and Wales shall be a qualification for Ire- 
land.”” He begged to state to the Com- 
mittee that all the Amendments had been 
very maturely considered by the law offi- 
cers of the Crown. 

Mr. I. BUTT said, he thought the best 
course would be to establish a general 
qualification, so that persons possessing a 
qualification in England might act as ma- 
gistrates in Ireland, while persons possess- 
ing a qualification in Ireland might exer- 
cise magisterial functions in England. 

Mr. COLVILE said, he was of opinion 
that an English magistrate should possess 
a qualification in England, and that an 
Irish magistrate should have a qualifica- 
tion in that country. 

Amendment agreed to. 
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Mr. VANSITTART said, he desired 
to have the words ‘ United Kingdom”’ 
substituted for ‘‘ England and Wales.” 
He could not see why a person having 
Janded qualification in Ireland should not 
have a qualification to act as magistrate in 
Breland, especially when a person having 
personal property to the extent of £300 
was to be qualified. 

Mr, BOUVERIE said, the Bill would 
establish two distinct qualifications —a 
qualification in landed property of £1060 
a year, and a qualification in personal 
property of £300 a year, As he under- 
stood the Bill, landed proprietors would 
be qualified to act as magistrates only in 
the counties in which their property was 
situated, while possessors of personal pro- 
perty, which might be derived from estates 
in Jamaica or Trinidad, or from invest- 
ments in the French funds, could be ap- 
pointed magistrates in any part of the 
kingdom. 

CotoneEL DUNNE said, he thought it 
rather anomalous, according to the view of 
the Bill taken by the last speaker, that, 
while the receipt of £300 a year from the 
Tipperary Bank would be a qualification 
for an English magistrate, the possession 


of landed property in Tipperary to the 
required amount would not confer such a 
qualification. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he was of opi- 
nion that that a man should possess a qua- 
lification in the county in which he acted 


asa magistrate. What was the argument 
used by the Manchester gentlemen, who 
some time since brought forward a Bill 
upon this subject ? They complained that 


magistrates who had no sympathy with | 


| land. 


the ratepayers voted away the public 
money at quarter sessions, and they con- 
tended that the ratepayers ought to have 
a voice in the application of the funds, 
The fact was, that the magistrates were 
generally the largest ratepayers, either 
themselves or through their tenantry; but 
now a parcel of retired tradesmen, who paid 
no rates except for their little trumpery 
lodgings, were allowed to squander away 
the money of the ratepayers, and com- 
pletely to outvote all the landed proprie- 
tors, There was a good deal of justice in 
the scheme of the Manchester gentlemen, 


but the difficulty was to establish machinery | 


by which their object could be attained. 
Mr. HEYWOOD said, he was one of 
those who supported the Bill to which the 
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tracy who should have cognisance of the 
criminal business, and that the other ma- 
gistrates who attended to the financial busi- 
ness should have a property qualification. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Sm ROBERT FERGUSON said, the 
clause required, as one of the qualifica- 
tions of a justice of the peace, that he 
should be entitled to an estate in lands, or 
in the rents and profits of lands for the 
life of some person living, or for a term of 
which not less than thirty years should be 
unexpired. The effect of the clause, if 
applied to Ireland, would be to disqualify 
a great number of most active magistrates, 
and he would therefore move the substitu- 
tion of ** twenty-one years” for ‘* thirty 

ears.”’ 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he would sug- 
gest, as there was so material a difference 
between the cireumstances of England and 
Ireland, it was advisable that the present 
Bill should apply only to England, and 
that the Secretary for Ireland should in- 
troduce a separate Bill with reference to 
that country. They ought either to treat 
the Irish counties in the same manner in 
which they dealt with the English counties, 
or a new Bill applicable to Ireland should 
be introduced. 

Mr, HORSMAN said, he thought that, 
whenever it was possible the same legislas 
tion should be applied to England and Ire- 
land. He knew of no case in which such 
equal legislation could be adopted more 
simply and satisfactorily than with regard 
to the qualifications of justices of the peace, 
and he saw no reason why the qualification 
which this Bill would establish in England 
should not be equally applicable to Ire- 


Mr. NAPIER said, that in the first in- 
stance this Bill was intended to apply solely 
to England, and, if its operation were ex- 
tended to Ireland, he thought that object 
ought to be accomplished by provisions 
which had been carefully prepared and 
well considered. 

Sir ROBERT FERGUSON said, he 
had been somewhat surprised at the pro- 
posal to apply this Bill to Ireland, and 
would suggest that, unless great eaution 
were exercised, the effect of that applica- 
tion would be to disqualify a great number 
of most valuable magistrates. He would 
recommend that a separate Bill should be 
introduced with reference to the qualifica- 
tion of Irish magistrates, and he believed 


hon. Gentleman had just referred. He | that if such a moasure were prepared by 
thought there ought to be a paid magis-| the law officers of the Crown for Ireland, 
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it would be passed in half the time that 
would be spent in discussing the mode in 
which the present Bill should be applied 
to Ireland. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Bill would 
operate in Ireland precisely the same as in 
England. It would prevent justices of the 
peace acting without qualification. 

Mr. DE VERE said, he thought that 
the Bill ought to be extended to Ireland. 
It would not disqualify existing magis- 
trates, because it was prospective and not 
retrospective in its effect. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, the ob- 
ject of requiring magistrates to possess a 
property qualification was to insure their 
sympathy with the ratepayers of those 
counties in which they exercised a control 
over the local taxation. The Bill before 
the Committee, however, did not provide 
that magistrates should have qualifications 
in the particular counties in which they 
exercised magisterial functions, for their 
qualifications might be derived from colo- 
nial estates, from investments in foreign 
stocks, or from personal property. He 
really thought the most simple course, 
and that most in accordance with common 
sense, would be to abolish the property 
qualification for magistrates altogether, 
rather than maintain an ineffective system 
of qualifications, which would afford no 
security for the proper administration of 
the county funds. 

Mr. DEASY said, that a qualification 
by leasehold tenure was an expiring quali- 
fication, so that a man might be qualified 
one day, and disqualified the next. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he suggested that 
the better course would be for the Govern- 
ment to take up the question, and upon 
their own responsibility to bring in Bills 
applicable both to England and to Ireland. 
He did not think that magistrates had 
been required to possess a property quali- 
fication, simply because they had to trans- 
act the financial business of counties, but 
in order that if, in the exercise of the ex- 
tensive powers vested in them, they caused 
persons to be improperly imprisoned, those 
who complained of their wrong-doing might 
find that they were ‘“‘worth powder and 
shot.” It was no satisfaction to a man to 
put a magistrate in gaol, because he had 
himself been wrongfully imprisoned; but 
he would feel the benefit of being able to 
put damages in his pocket. Their best 
course would be to go on with that part 
of the Bill which related to England, and 
agree to its recommittal at some future 
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day for the purpose of its being considered 
as it related to Ireland. It was desirable, 
as far as possible, to have the same law for 
both countries. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, the Bill as it now 
stood would have a retrospective effect, 
According to the wording of the 7th clause 
a magistrate would be required to possess 
the stipulated qualification at all times, 
and not merely at the date of his appoint. 
ment, 

Mr. BASS said, that to prohibit ma. 
gistrates from acting in counties where 
they had no property would be to disqua- 
lify many of the existing justices of the 
peace. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he objected to the 
Bill altogether, and would, at the proper 
time, move the omission of the last three 
paragraphs of the 7th clause. 

Lorp NAAS said, he hoped the Com. 
mittee would come to a distinct under- 
standing as to whether the Bill was to be 
retrospective or not. Nothing could be 
more unjust than to declare old magistrate: 
disqualified because they did not possess 
the new qualifications set forth in the pro- 
sent Bill. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER said, his own individual opinion 
was that the Bill would have a retrospec- 
tive effect. The 7th clause would prevent 
magistrates qualified under the existing 
Acts from continuing to act, unless their 
qualifications coincided with the provisions 
of the Bill. On the other hand, the 6th 
clause seemed to have a different meaning, 
and it was important that the author of 
the Bill should explain his intentions. 

Mr. COLVILE said, it was not the in- 
tention of the promoters of the Bill that it 
should be retrospective, and words to be 
construed in that sense had been introduced 
into the 8th and 11th clauses. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would suggest 
that a postponement should take place 
until the Law Officers of the Crown had 
been consulted on the question. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that if any doubt 
was entertained as to the prospective cha- 
racter of the Bill a few words introduced 
at the beginning of the 7th clause would 
settle it. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that, as regard- 
ed England, the Bill was reasonably re- 
trospective, because, here it would leave 
existing magistrates where it found them; 
but in Ireland, where the present qualifi- 
cation was very low, it would doubtless 
make a considerable change, and it was & 
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estion for consideration whether it should 
be made retrospective in that country. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON moved, 
that the Chairman Report progress, and 
ask leave to sit again. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 115; 
Noes 74: Majority 41. 

The House resumed. 


MINISTERS’ MONEY (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON, in rising to 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, said that if he could 
believe that there was any injustice in the 
present system of raising Ministers’ money, 
or even any substantial grievance affecting 
the religious feelings of the people, he 
would not for one moment stand in the 
way of the rectification or removal of that 
injustice or grievance ; but Ministers’ mo- 
ney was a charge upon property not upon 
persons, and every grievance connected 
with it was removed by the Bill passed in 
1854 when Sir John Young was Secretary 
for Ireland. He looked upon the Church 


as subsidiary to the interests of religion, 


and he conceived that it did not tend to 
the advancement of those interests that 
the support of the Church should be based 
upon what was manifestly unfair; but, 
while he was ready to make that admis- 
sion, he must, upon the other hand, say 
that he regarded as extremely wrong a line 
of policy which would induce the Legisla- 
ture to submit to have palmed upon it as 
a grievance the existence of a state of 
things which, properly speaking, could not 
be regarded in that light. A plain state- 
ment of the origin of the tax would prove 
conclusively that it inflicted no injustice 
upon individuals. The Bill establishing 
Ministers’ money was passed in 1665, and 
was contained in the Act of Declaration, 
14th and 15th of Charles II., ¢. 2, which 
was in the following terms— 

_ “Provided always, that whereas the corpora- 
tions of Ireland are now planted with English, 
who have considerably improved at their own 
charges, and brought trade and manufactures into 
that our kingdom, and by their settlement there 
do not a little contribute to the peace and settle- 
ment of that country, the disturbing or removing 
of which English would in many respects be very 
Prejudicial, all such of the Popish religion of any 
Corporations in Ireland, who have been for public 
Security dispossessed of their estates within any 
corporation, shall be forthwith reprised in forfeited 
‘ands, tenements, and hereditaments near the said 
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corporations, to the full value, worth, and pur- 
chase of such estate as they were dispossessed of 
within such corporation; and that particularly 
the Popish inhabitants of Cork, Youghall, and 
Kinsale shall have undisposed forfeited lands let 
out to them in the baronies of Barrymore and 
Muskerry, in the county of Cork, according to the 
respective decrees passed in that behalf. 34, 
That we do lastly declare that Protestant plan- 
tations shall be settled, corporations created, 
churches erected, maintenance for preaching mi- 
nisters provided, within the limits and precincts 
of the lands so to be settled on the adventurers 
and soldiers, in such manner as the Commis- 
sioners to be nominated shall set down.” 


The provisions of that Act were specific ; 
and if, after it, persons acquired property 
in these towns they did it subject to the 
liability under which the property was sold. 
He could not see how a measure of this 
kind could be regarded as a just propo- 
sition when its effect would be to relieve 
property bought under certain restrictions 
of the duties to which it was liable, and to 
deprive ministers of the Church of endow- 
ments to which they were entitled. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
was quite right when he said two years 
ago that this was a question of property ; 
because, clearly, it was a question of that 
nature, and not one of religion. In the 
system as originally carried out there were, 
no doubt, grievances, but all those had 
been amended. He would admit that the 
valuation on which the assessment was 
made had been unfair and inequitable ; 
but the valuation of the Poor Law Board 
was now adopted in preference to the 
antiquated foundation, and there was no 
longer in his opinion any ground for com- 
plaint, either as respected the mode or 
the amount of the assessment. He thought 
that a final and conclusive arrangement 
had been made two years ago, and he 
trusted that the Government would not 
now disturb it. He would not refer in de- 
tail to the effect of this measure if car- 
ried ; but he believed that it would set at 
nought the whole of the provisions of the 
Church Temporalities Act, and that it 
would most unjustly interfere with the 
distribution of the funds which were placed 
at the disposal of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. He therefore hoped, that the 
Government would support his Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘upon this day Six 
Months.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. MEAGHER said, he could not re-| upon the proprietor, and he should 


gard this as a question of property, but as 


one affecting the religious feelings of the | 


public. The right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had alluded to the Act of Settlement, 
which was one of the penal Acts against 
Roman Catholics, and he had reminded 
them very appropriately that the Ministers’ 
Money Act had followed as a sort of sup- 
plement to that measure. It was pre- 


cisely because it was a relic of the penal | 
code that he was anxious for its repeal. | 


If Dissenters in England felt it a grievance 
to be called on to contribute towards the 
performance of divine worship, towards 
the building and repairing of churches, it 


must be equally a grievance to the Roman | 


Catholics of Ireland to have to pay this tax. 
It was not true that the tax had always 
been payable on the property on which it 
was now charged—there were many new 
houses to which it had of late years been 
extended. As for the burden the abolition 
of the impost would throw upon the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, he had only to re- 
mark, that livings had lately fallen into 
their hands in the neighbourhood of Water- 


seemed to be based. 


ford more than sufficient to meet the addi- | 


tional charge. 

Mr. BLACK’ said, that although he 
was not locally interested in the immediate 
question before the House, yet he could 
not refrain from observing, that in the 
city which he had the honour to represent 
(Edinburgh) no tax was regarded as so 
oppressive or so unfair as the annuity 
tax—a tax similar in its nature to the 
charge of Ministers’ money in Ireland. 
Te considered that it was neither just nor 
equitable, that a man having paid for the 
support of the minister of his own religion 
should be called upon by his neighbour to 


| 
| 


contribute to the maintenance of the cler- | 


gyman of a different creed ; and the adop- 
tion of a contrary principle was the cause 
of much soreness of feeling, not so much 
on account of the amount of money to be 
paid as in consequence of the sense of in- 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


much wish to know why those Gentlemen 
who were prepared to oppose the Bill be. 
fore the House, upon the ground that it 
would tend to an infraction of a Parlig- 
mentary compact, had not taken a similar 
course upon the previous evening wheng 
Motion, which also operated as an inftac. 
tion of an Act of the Legislature, had been 
introduced by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire, Mr. Spooner. 

Mr. MIALL said, that after the decision 
which the House had come to with refer. 
ence to the withdrawal of the grant from 
Maynooth, one would have supposed that 
those hon. Members who had voted in 
favour of that withdrawal would have been 
inclined to do the utmost justice to the 
parties whom they thereby wished to de. 
prive of an endowment which for some 
years they had enjoyed. In all those 
questions, however, the right of the strong 
seemed to prevail; and it was upon that 
principle that our ecclesiastical policy 
The defence of the 
injustice which that principle tended to in- 
flict upon the weak was rested upon the 
plea of compact ; upon the plea, in other 
words, that our forefathers had behaved 
unfairly, but that in doing so, they had 
made such arrangements as compelled 
their successors to tread in their footsteps. 
The tax under the consideration of the 
House had originated in confiscation, and 
had subsequently no doubt been confirmed 
by Act of Parliament. But was the House 
of Commons of the present day, he would 
ask, bound to lend its sanction to injustice, 
because it happened to be authorised bys 
law passed in former times? But it was 
said that Ministers’ money was a charge 
upon property and not upon individuals. 
He, however, was at a loss to comprehend 
the distinction, inasmuch as the tax was 
founded upon the principle of taking pro- 
perty out of one man’s pocket to place it in 
that of another. He must also observe that 
wherever new property sprung up it was 


justice which the necessity for its payment immediately made liable to the payment 


engendered. 


In illustration of the truth} of church rates, a charge which was also 


of his position he might state to the House, | souglit to be justified upon the ground that 
that he knew an instance in which a ma-/ it was simply a tax upon property. 

gistrate in Edinburgh had been placed in| that, however, as it might, he felt assured 
gaol because he would not pay the annuity | that if the House of Commons were to 


tax, and that he had seen a troop of dra- 


consult the peace and social tranquillity of 


goons in the same city selling the tables | Ireland, and of England too, they would 
and chairs of persons, who, from conscien- | take immediate steps to get rid of all those 
tious motives, had objected to its imposi-| anomalies in the shape of taxes for eccle- 
tion. The tax was one, he might add, | siastical purposes, which were a great 
which fell upon the tenant rather than | national grievance, and of whose justice ne 
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amount of argument could convince those | embarrassment ; and if he (Mr. Horsman) 
upon whom the burden of their payment was asked whether he was disposed to 
fell. Entertaining those sentiments, he | agree with the right hon. and learned Gen- 
should give his hon, Friend near him (Mr. | tleman (Mr. Napier) in the conclusions he 
Fagan) every assistance in his power in | had come to, or with the noble Lord who 
his endeavours to abolish a charge which | had just sat down, he must say he should 
pressed with great injustice upon a reli- | have great difficulty in doing so. They 
gious sect from which, but the evening | both justified the continuance of this mea- 
previous, the House of Commons had de- | sure on the ground that it is impossible it 
cided upon withdrawing an endowment, for} can be said that the tax was originally 
which the sanction of Parliament had | intended to apply only to Protestants, who 
some years ago been obtained. | were the only inhabitants of those towns 

Viscount BERNARD said, he must, in! at the time when it was made ; and that 
the outset of his observations, bear testi- now there was no justification for the 
mony to the very moderate manner in which | Roman Catholics to say that they obtained 
the hen. Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan) had | no benefit from the tax. The right hon. 
brought forward this subject. The ques- and learned Gentleman said that the Pro- 
tion could no longer be considered by any ; testants were the only owners of property in 
one as a religious grievance. From the | those towns at the time when the tax was 
evidence taken before the Commissioners | first made, and that the Roman Catholics 
two or three years ago, it appeared that | could not now complain of that tax, which 
a strong opinion had been expressed by the | was originally intended to apply to Protes- 
clergy who received this money in favour | tants only. Now, the question relating to 
of some amicable arrangement of the | Ministers’ money in Ireland was not, as at 
question. Those clergymen made a volun- | first sight it appeared to be, a local or an 
tary and considerable sacrifice in the hope | isolated question, it involved subjects of 
of obtaining what they believed would be | Imperial interest. It had been stated that 
a permanent arrangement. The Bill pass-| the tax of Ministers’ money did not de- 
ed two years ago transferred the payment pend upon persons, but upon property, and 
of these dues to the Ecclesiastical Com- | that it was the possession of property, and 
missioners, and therefore it could not be | that alone, which rendered persons liable 
urged that the clergy were in the slightest | to the tax. Now, putting the matter upon 
degree brought into collision with the in-| that footing, it became one of a class of 
habitants of those towns. He should add | questions with which that House was fami- 
that in those towns a large proportion of|liar. In England there were the church 
the higher classes belonged to the Esta-| rates, and in Scotland the annuity tax, 
blished Church. But the real question} both of which were defended upon the 
was, whether the payment was not a debt|same ground. The fallacy of that argu- 
due upon property. The hon. Gentleman | ment appeared to him to be that it was 
(Mr. Hamilton) had shown that the tax | assumed that that House had no right to 
was imposed upon corporate towns at a| entertain any principle which was contrary 
time when no Roman Catholic could hold | to law, however wise and politic it might 
property, and therefore any Roman Catho-| be to make some alteration in the law ; 
lie who had since bought property in those | and it was matter of experience that the 
towns had taken it subject to this impost. | particular class of questions which had of 
The Government—the right hon. Gentle-| late years been most urgently pressed 
man the Secretary for Ireland—had said | upon the attention of Parliament was that 
that they did not intend to disturb the | which involved the consideration of liability 
settlement of a question so deliberately | to taxation as connected with property. 
made. He (Lord Bernard) only rose for| The question of church rates was an ex- 
the purpose of calling the attention of the| ample. In the year 1836 the Government 
House to the circumstance that no reli-| of the day endeavoured to deal with that 
gious grievance could now be urged against | question ; but in every subsequent Session 
the question, which was simply this, whe- | some hon. Member had proposed a change, 
ther or not the property of the country was| which successive Governments had year 
liable to this tax. after year resisted until last year, when 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that he would| public opinion, acting through its repre- 
now state, on the part of the Government, | sentatives, defeated Government upon that 
the course which they thought it their duty | question. During the present Session no 
to adopt. The question was one of raboh less than three Motions upon the subject 
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had been brought before the House, and 
at last Government, acting upon public 
opinion thus ascertained, determined, as a 
matter of policy, to support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Sir W. Clay). Riots broke out in Edin- 
burgh, and Mr. Shaw Lefevre was sent 
down by the Government. That question 
was also treated at law as one of property. 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre afterwards made a Re- 
port, embodying an attempt at a settle- 
ment, which unfortunately failed. Then, 
in the year 1852, a Committee of that 
House was appointed to examine the Re- 
port as to the annuity tax in Edinburgh. 
That was a question precisely analogous 
to the present. Now, what conclusion did 
the Committee come to? They reported 
that, both on account of the interests of 
religion, and of the peace and good govern- 
ment of the city of Edinburgh, it was 
necessary to come without delay to some 
settlement and decision of the question, in 
concurrence with the proposal of Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre. Now, the present was a much 


larger question than many hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to think. There were rallying 
against it a large section of persons, and 
a certain part of the resistance was made 
to it in England and Scotland, which in- 


duced successive Governments and succes- 
sive Parliaments to come to the conclusion 
that some settlement ought to be accom- 
plished. The question of Ministers’ money 
in Ireland was, however, in some respects, 
different from the question of church rates 
in England, though the principle was ex- 
actly the same. In England, church rates 
were an old tax, and the origin of church 
rates was part and parcel of the Church 
law. The principle of the two complaints 
was precisely the same—namely, that the 
professors of one religion were compelled 
to support the professors of another. But 
in Edinburgh the annuity tax was not an 
old tax ; and it applied exclusively to the 
ministers of the Established Church in 
Scotland. The two cases, however, were 

recisely analogous in principle. The hon. 

ember for Cork (Mr. Fagan) by great 
perseverance and energy—accompanied by 
great temper and judgment—continued to 
urge his view of the question, until, in 
1854, his (Mr. Horsman’s) predecessor in 
office was compelled to undertake some 
legislative measure. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) had dis- 
tinctly said that this was a great grievance, 
and he had pledged the Government of 
that day (the Earl of Derby’s) to some 


Mr. Horsman 
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legislation on the question. That pl 

was not a mere form of words, but 
promise that there should be some final 
settlement of the matter. The right hon, 
and learned Gentleman admitted the griey. 
ance, and said that some remedy ought 
to be applied, but he seemed to have com. 
mitted himself to giving a pledge with. 
out having resolved in his own mind how 
that pledge was to be fulfilled. He (Mr. 
Horsman) would now consider the Bill 
which had been brought in by Sir John 
Young. Great difficulties undoubtedly at. 
tached to the subject, but those difficulties 
had been immensely increased by the re. 
cent legislation on the question. “There 
was nothing by which the Government was 
so much impeded as by the Act of 1854, 
That Bill was a sort of compromise be. 
tween conflicting parties. But he thought 
it was a sort of mistake, as, indeed, every 
small compromise of a great question al- 
ways was. What was intended to be ef- 
fected by that measure was as follows— 
Ist. The alleviation of a grievance com- 
plained of under the existing tax; 2nd. 
To relieve the ministers from the odium 
of being themselves the collectors of the 
tax. To accomplish the first object, 
there was a provision to exempt all 
houses under £10 in value from the 
operation of the Act. Their contribu. 
tion was about one-fifth of the whole. The 
whole sum raised was about £15,000, of 
which the portion contributed by houses 
under £10 in value was only £3,000 a 
year. The remaining five-sixths were con- 
tributed by houses above £10 in value. So 
that, although they were relieving a great 
number of persons, the relief was only nomi- 
nal. Those houses had paid, some 1s: and 
others 2s., so that, in fact, the ministers 
would not take the trouble and incur the 
odium and expense of collecting it, and 
therefore altogether abstained from claim- 
ing it. They relieved, in fact, a class of 
houses which practically made no payment 
whatever. Under those circumstances, he 
had been surprised to hear the right hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Napier) say, that 
the incomes of the clergy were diminished 
by that Bill. The measure certainly had 
the effect of relieving the clergy, by throw- 
ing the burden of payment upon the mem- 
bers of corporations and the guardians of 
Poor Law Unions. The Municipal Boards 
were to advance to the paymaster of the 
civil service, and if that were not done the 
payment became a Crown debt, and there 
was a power of recovery if that debt was 
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not paid. The fact was, that in relieving 
houses under £10 they went upon wrong 
data—they did not smooth down any of the 
discontent raised by the previous state of 
things. But the real mistake was, that they 
took from under the feet of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the principle upon 
which he was now taking his stand. How 
could they consistently say that the owner of 
a £10 house was to pay this tax, but that 
the owner of a house worth £9 19s. 113d. 
was not to pay it, if that were a question 
of principle, and not of property ? Then, 
instead of giving the clergy an uncertain 
and précarious income, they gave them 
£75 per cent upon whatever they were 
entitled to in the year 1853, to be paid 
by the secretary of the Church Commis- 
sioners. They threw the payment upon 
the municipal corporations and the Poor 
Law Guardians, who were mostly com- 
posed of Dissenters, the very persons who 
complained not only that they made them 
pay the tax themselves, but compel the 
payment by others, who had conscientious 
objections to do so upon religious grounds. 
With respect to every one of those Munici- 
pal Boards, they had met to record their 
determination not only to resist payment 
of the tax themselves, but not to allow 
others to pay it. When he (Mr. Horsman) 
was in Dublin, a large deputation waited 
upon him, who stated, in strong and de- 
cided terms, but in language respectful to 
the Government, that they would resist 
the payment of the tax to the uttermost. 
That was the communication which had 
been made to him, though at the same 
time, it was not to be supposed that any 
Government would give up its duty. Al- 
thoygh he had felt it to be his duty to 
make that statement, yet he must add 
that it would be the duty of Government 
to see that the tax was paid. The third 
omission in the Act was, that of the 
means of proceeding against those corpo- 
tate bodies. Some of them, as he was 
advised, had no property. Whenever that 
was the case, if the parties—as the right 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) 
had said a short time previously—were not 
worth the powder and shot, the Govern- 
ment would be unable to proceed on that 
ground. Another provision in the Act was, 
that the tax might be redeemed at four- 
teen years’ purchase. The result of the 
returns showed that that provision was not 
worth much, for it appeared that there was 
only one single individual in the city of 
Dublin who had taken advantage of it and 
VOL. CXLI. [ramp serres.] 
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had redeemed the tax. A fifth provision 
was, that of throwing the payment upon 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The hon. 
Gentleman who moved the second reading 
referred to the origin of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. That was an unfortunate 
precedent; for it showed that the relief 
proposed was not suggested by the neces- 
sities of the case, but had its origin in a 
recent Act of Parliament. For the rea- 
sons, then, which he had mentioned, first, 
that the attempt to alleviate the grievance 
of the tax by exempting houses under the 
value of £10 a year had proved an allevia- 
tion merely nominal; secondly, that the 
collection of the tax had been thrown into 
the hands of those very persons by whom 
the opposition to it was chiefly carried on ; 
thirdly, that from the defective machinery 
of the Act there was great difficulty in 
enforcing it; and, fourthly, that the power 
of redemption had proved inoperative ; he 
was disposed to look upon the Act with no 
great degree of favour. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) willingly confessed the difficulties in 
which the Government now stood. If the 
state of the law were not what it was, he 
should have shrunk from an annual contest 
of this kind ; he should have considered it 
better to make some concessions ; but now 
no alternative was left to the Government 
—they were bound to proceed firmly, man- 
fully, and upon principle—they were com- 
pelled to carry out the law. Upon the 
part of the Government, then, he (Mr. 
Horsman) had stated the views they adopt- 
ed, leaving it to be inferred that every 
means of carrying out the present system 
had been tried in vain. The question had 
long engaged the attention of Government, 
and he had carefully endeavoured to ascer- 
tain by what means a legislative change 
might be made which might do justice and 
be satisfactory to all parties —a result 
which could only be arrived at by all par- 
ties in the House concurring in not making 
this a party question, but endeavouring to 
obtain such a settlement of it as would 
ensure general approbation. He could not, 
however, resume his seat without drawing 
the attention of the House, and especially 
of the noble Lord the Member for the City 
of London (Lord J. Russell) to a clause in 
an Act of Charles II., which removed the 
duty of collecting church rates from the 
churchwardens to the ministers. The Act 
recited that, whereas the duty of collecting 
the church rates had been thrown upon the 
churchwardens of the different parishes ; 
and whereas that portion of the duties of 
20 
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churebwardens required by the existing 
Acts was, in many respects, grievous to 
such churchwardens, the duty of collection 
was then removed from them and thrown 
upon the clergy of the Church of England. 
If such duties were grievous to church- 
wardens, let the House consider how irk- 
some they would be if they were thrown 
upon corporate bodies. As soon as they 
could see their way clear, the Government 
would be prepared to act; and if the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman thought that 
the question required settlement, let him 
remember that the Government of which he 
was a member, gave a pledge that they 
would consider the subject. He (Mr. Hors- 
man) believed that some arrangement might 
be made which was safe, just, and satisfac- 
tory to all parties. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Seeretary for Ireland had told 
the House he was quite sure that when he 
he (Mr. Napier) had, as one of the Law 
Officers of Lord Derby’s Administration, 
admitted the necessity of settling the ques 
tion, he must have had in his mind some 
specific plan for the accomplishment of 
that object. The right hon. Gentleman 
was quite correct in that impression; and 
he should add, that he only regretted the 


right hon. Gentleman himself was not aa 
frank upon the present occasion as he 
(Mr. Napier) had then been, for he had 
distinctly stated to the House the exact 
nature of the measure whieh he then meant 


to propose. That measure was one which 
would substantially embody the reeommen- 
dations of the minority of the Committee 
which had inquired inte the subject, and 
in which Sir John Young had coneurred. 
The right hon, Gentleman had said that 
this was one of the class-property questions. 
But, if it were so, did it become Government 
to encourage a eertain class of men to resist 
the law? The right hon. Gentleman had 
also said that in case of the failure of pay- 
ment on the part of the oceupier the Act 
afforded no means of enforeing its pay- 
ment. He (Mr. Napier), as a lawyer, would 
venture to say that there were such means. 
The Bill was endorsed with the names of 
Sir John Young, Mr. Keogh (the then 
Solicitor General for Ireland), and also of 
the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston), who 
supported the measure throughout. It was 
read a second time on the 20th of Mareh, 
1854, when the numbers were—Ayes 203, 
Noes 97 ; majority 106; and among the 
names of its supporters were the present 
Solicitor General, the present Secretary of 
Mr. Horsman 
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State for the Home Department, and the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn 
(Lord Stanley), who made a distinction 
between the case of Ministers’ money and 
church rates. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) had said that the Bill of 
1854 had not yet had a fair trial; but why 
did not the right hon. Gentleman let it 
have a fair trial? Ministers’ money was a 
direct tax upon property, and not, like 
church rates, a tax upon the person in re. 
spect of property. The abolition of church 
rates in Ireland was expressly grounded 
on that distinction, and Ministers’ money 
was retained because it was a ellarge on 
property. At the same time he would 
admit that there had existed great ine- 
quality and injustice in the mode of col. 

lecting the tax, and Sir John Young pro. © 
posed as a remedy, that all houses tated 
at and under £10 per annum shonld be 
totally exempt. It was argued that by 
making this exemption the principle of the 
tax was given up; but the evidence which 
poured in upon the Committee established 
the faet that the pressure of the tax upon 
the small oeeupiers constituted the princi- 
pal grievance. The moment, however, it 
was proposed to remove that grievance an 
objection was raised from the most unex- 
peeted quarter—namely, those who them- 
selves complained of this grievance. He re- 
membered that one of the witnesses examin- 
ed before the Committee, who was most de- 
cidedly opposed to the continuance of the 
charge, said he did not wish to have that 
portion of the grievance removed, because 
he was anxious it should remain in as ob- 
jeetionable a condition as possible. He 
(Mr. Napier) said that wherever there was 
a charge upon property no legal objection 
could be raised to its payment; and he 
would tell the Government of this country 
that if they were to throw doubts on the 
validity of the claim to Church property, 
they would shake the title to all kinds of 
property in the kingdom. If the Govern- 
ment thought that there was anything ob- 
jectionable in the mode in which the money 
was at present collected, why did they. not 
propose a measure to place the collection 
on a better footing ? Why had the right 
hon. Gentleman come down to the House 
that day to make a speech calculated to 
inflame popular prejudice against the ex- 
isting law? If the right hon. Gentleman 
thought that the tax was in itself objec 
tionable, he ought ta have frankly made 4 
declaration to that effect, and expressed 
his readiness to aid im any effort to obtain 
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its removal. That would have been a manly 
if not an honourable course to pursue. But 
it was not consistent with the duty of 
a Government that one of its members 
should come forward and denounce a tax 
levied under a law which he was not pre- 

ted to repeal—that he should state he 
was dis to retain the law and to give 
it fair trial, but that there were no means 
of enforcing its execution—that he should 
add he had received a courteous visit from 
a deputation determined to evade the law 
—that he gave them to understand that 
he would be prepared to consider the 
question in the course of a little time, 
meaning, probably, when he should have a 
seat on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House—and that in the meantime he would 
keep it as a convenient nest-egg. He 
(Mr. Napier) could perfectly understand 
the course which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Black) and 
other Gentlemen would pursue upon ques- 
tions of that kind. Those Gentlemen were 
80 fond of the voluntary system that they 
would actually make its adoption compul- 
sory—they would sweep away all endow- 
ments, no matter by what title they were 
held; but their views were at least con- 


sistent, and were frankly avowed. But 
where was the consistency of the right 


hon, Gentleman? Where was the fair 
trial he said he was prepared to give the 
existing Act ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he must beg to 
interrupt the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He had never said a word about a 
‘fair trial.”” He had merely said that the 
Government were compelled, under the ex- 
isting law, to enforee, as far as possible, the 
payment of the tax; that they would en- 
force it if they could; and that if they 
could not, they would try to propose some 
arrangement in its stead. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he had understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that there 
was to be a fair trial of the existing law, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman did not 
mean that, what was he waiting for ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, that the Govern- 
ment had consulted the Law Officers of 
the Crown for the purpose of ascertaining 
what steps they should take for the en- 
foreement of the existing law; they were 
taking proceedings under the advice of 
those officers, and they were waiting for 
the result of those proceedings before they 
oe what fature course they should 

sue, 


Mn. NAPIE£R said, he certainly thought 
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that the right hon. Gentleman had stated 
that the great defect had been left by Sir 
John Young. in tae Act—namely, that 
while insisting upon the necessity of the 
enforeement of the payment, no means 
were given for carrying out its provisions, 
and that, therefore, in truth, the Act 
was abortive. It was very true that in 
Ireland ehureh rates had been dispensed 
with, but no argument could be drawn from 
that that Ministers’ money should be done 
away with, because it was originally put as 
a charge upon property, and he was struck 
with the words of the oath which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite, the 
Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. J. D. 
FitzGerald), had just taken: *‘ I do swear 
that I will defend to the utmost of my 
power the settlement of property in Ire- 
land.” He was struck by that part of 
it, as it related to the settlement under the 
Act of Charles the Second. Great encou- 
ragement was given to Englishmen at that 
time to go over to Ireland and colonise it, 
who went over with English views and 
English feelings, and the Crown had a 
perfect right to deal with them accord- 
ing to its bounty, or to make any charge 
upon the property given to them for the 
ge of the Protestant religion, which 
it thought fit. But if in process of time 
the property which was subjected to that 
charge passed out of their hands into that 
of Roman Catholics he was at a loss to un- 
derstand the injustice of its retaining this 
charge. Supposing that he bought an 
estate in the Encumbered Estates Court 
to-morrow which was subject to an endow- 
ment for the maintenance of the clergy- 
man, what right would he have to say, 
“TI do not agree with these religious opi- 
nions?”’ and thus raise a question of reli- 
gious grievance. The reply was obvious 
enough, ‘‘ It is a charge upon property, 
and you have taken that property subject 
to such acharge.”” Independent, however, 
of that, he was prepared to say that in the 
majority of instances the owners in fee of 
the property upon which this charge was 
made were, in a very great proportion, Pro- 
testants; and, so far from it being a tax 
upon the tenant, it in point of fact regu- 
lated the rent, because the first question 
asked was, ‘‘ What is the amount of the 
Ministers’ money?” and those houses 
upon which no such charge was made were 
always let at a proportionally greater rent. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland had tauntingly asked whether 
in point of fact the fees of the clergymen 
202 
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had been diminished in consequence of the 
refusal to pay Ministers’ money? He had 
no hesitation in saying that they had, and 
he had supported the views of Sir John 
Young in bringing in his Bill partly on the 
ground that this was a charge upon pro- 
perty made by the Crown at a time when 
it had power to put it upon that property. 
Those who afterwards obtained possession 
of that property took it subject to all the 
charges to which it was legitimately liable, 
and he thought it was proved, by the tes- 
timony of Roman Catholics themselves, 
that upon all occasions the ministers who 
were the recipients were most respectable 
and honourable men. There could be no 
doubt that the Crown had a perfect right 
to charge the property in question for the 
support of the ministers, and if they took 
it away how was the deficiency to be sup- 
plied? Where was the money to come 
from? It would be relieving the Protes- 
tant proprietor from the necessity cast upon 
him of supporting his own minister, and 
doing no good whatever, except in a few 
isolated cases, to Roman Catholics. It 
might be said that the money should be 
paid out of the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers’ Fund ; but that income was made up 


from the taxation of the clergy, and it was, 
in fact, exhausted, because in the very last 
Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
issued not long ago, they say— 


“With regard to the purposes to which that 
money should be applied—the repairing and 
building of many churches recommended to be 
built—they must necessarily be postponed, be- 
cause the sum available is quite insufficient either 
for that purpose or the augmentation of small 
bencfices under the Church 'Temporalities Act.” 


When church cess was abolished it was 
thrown as a charge upon Church pro- 
perty, and the whole possessions of the 
Church were not adequate to meet the 
lawful demands upon them. If, therefore, 
the Church had not sufficient property 
already, and the funds of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners were exhausted, was 
it just or fair to abolish Ministers’ Money, 
the result of which would be to afford re- 
lief, not so much to Irish Roman Uatholics 
as Protestants, who were to a very great 
extent the proprietors of the houses upon 
which it was leviable? But why introduce 
the religious element into the question at 
all? It was a question of property alone; 
and if it was argued upon that assumption, 
he was quite willing to listen to any sug- 
gestions to simplify the remedy for its col- 
lection. But he did say, that, as a question 


Mr. Napier 
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of absolute and abstract resistance to the 
law influenced by religious prejudice, he 
thought it unworthy of the Government to 
listen to it for a moment. The right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Horsman), he should have 
thought, would have been the last to have 
interfered with the rights of property in Ire. 
land, and, indeed, he gathered that he did 
not mean to support the Bill of the hon, 
Member for Cork (Mr. Fagan) on the present 
occasion without first ascertaining whether 
means could be provided for enforcing the 
payment in question. Up to the passing 
of Sir John Young’s Bill it was always 
alleged that this tax was an impediment 
to the improvement of property, thus show. 
ing that it was considered entirely a land. 
lord’s tax. Sir John Young’s Bill stopped 
that, and prevented its extension to any new 
houses. Whatever might be said of Sir John 
Young, he (Mr. Napier) would say that per- 
sons filling similar offices should apply them- 
selves with the same industry and ability 
as he had to the amelioration of Ireland, 
and then something might be done. But 
although it was very easy to criticise, it 
was not so easy to apply a remedy ; and 
no attempt whatever had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman who supported 
the Motion to suggest any such: so that 
whatever might have been the difficulties 
of the question before, he did not think 
that those difficulties had been removed by 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He thought that the application of the 
principles of Sir John Young’s Act to en- 
able the owners of property to redeem it, 
might, perhaps, be attended with benefit, 
but he would never countenance an open 
resistance to the law of the land; and to 
the release of the property from a just 
charge, in the manner now suggested, he 
would never give his consent. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, that 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
appealed to him more in the character of a 
lawyer than in that of a politician, and in 
that light he would answer him. When 
the Bill of Sir John Young was introduced 
in 1854 he (Mr. FitzGerald) opposed it in 
several of its stages, because he was fully 
persuaded that as a measure of relief it 
was a deception, and its provisions mis- 
chievous and unjust; but he could not forget 
that when the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Napier) proposed to 
deal with this question in 1852 his propo- 
sitions were, to a great extent, of the same 
nature as those embodied in the Bill of Sir 


John Young, in 1854. He (Mr. FitzGerald) 
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certainly did not understand his right hon. | tion of Kinsale, and other bodies subject 
Friend (Mr. Horsman) to say that the | to the tax. In fact the whole question was 
difficulties in the way of recovering this rate | beset by difficulties, which the Government 
were insuperable, but that great legal diffi- | were engaged in an endeavour to overcome. 
culties existed, and that the Government | The right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
would be involved a collision year after | posite (Mr. Napier) had said that in his 
year with corporate bodies. As a law | view this was a tax on property, but he 
officer of the Crown he had endeavoured | (Mr. J. D. FitzGerald) apprehend that the 
(excluding mere political and sectarian | true light in which to look at it was not as 
views) to ascertain whether the Act ofa property tax, but as a tax on persons ; 
1854 could be efficiently carried out, con-| the ability to pay it being ascertained by 
ceiving it his duty to carry out the law, |the occupation of property. The right 
and not to pause and question its policy. | hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
What was the state of affairs now? By/| tothe oath just taken by him (Mr. Fitz- 
the Act of 1854 an alteration in the law | Gerald) at the table of the House, and 
was effected, and the collection of this tax, | alluded to it in a manner which compelled 
which was before effected by the clergy,| him to rise. He wished to assure the 
was imposed on certain corporations and | House that he had attended to every word 
poor law Guardians. These bodies had | of that oath, with the conscientious inten- 
complained that so invidious a duty had/| tion fully and faithfully to observe every 
been cast upon them, and had expressed | word of it; but if he thought that the 
their determination to resist, and there|true construction of that oath had the 
was reason to suppose that they would | effect of restraining in any degree his per- 
not collect the tax. They had then to| fect freedom of Parliamentary action, or 
look at the Act of Parliament, in order to | prevented his voting as he thought right 
see what remedy could be suggested. The | upon all the questions brought before them, 
tax was made a debt to the Crown, and he| he would at once vacate his seat. He 
did not mean to say that there was not | could not, however, believe that the Ca- 
sufficient existing means to enforce a debt | tholic oath, or any other oath taken by 
due to the Crown ; but the Act of Parlia- | hon. Members, did, according to the true 
ment had rendered corporate bodies, and | interpretation, fetter the freedom of Par- 
not individuals, liable, and payment of the |liamentary action. Many distinguished 
amount could only be enforced against the | persons agreed with him in this view. 
property of the corporation. The tax,|He should be prepared at any time to 
therefore, having become a debt due to| meet Gentlemen opposite in debate on the 
the Crown, the question was, how was the | subject, and for the present contented 
Urown to proceed to recover the amount? | himself with this statement. 

The right hon, and learned Gentleman} Mr. WHITESIDE said, that the right 
said, by mandamus ; but he (Mr. J. D.| hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Horsman) 
FitzGerald) apprehended that the Crown | was very often in the habit of sneering at 
could not go into Court for a mandamus, | his predecessors in office, who, he (Mr. 
as there were other remedies; and that; Whiteside) thought, had dealt by him with 
the means by which the Crown could re-| great fairness and moderation. But he 
cover the money, after default, was by in-| ventured to be of opinion that what had 
formation or extent. But against whom | been suggested by himself and his right 
was the Crown to proceed? Evidently hon. and learned Friend near him was 
against the corporate bodies, and not) neither wrong in principle nor injurious in 
against any individual. Then, this ano-| practice. He considered that he had dis- 
maly arose—many corporations had no covered that the right hon. Gentleman the 
property. Such was the case with Lime-| Chief Secretary for Ireland belonged to 
rick, which, by a judgment in the Court | that party who spoke one way and voted 
of Queen’s Bench, had been deprived of| the other. Seemingly affected by the air 
its old property in tolls, and had, there- of Ireland, the right hon. Gentleman had 
fore, obtained a special Act to levy rates; | made a very Irish speech. He said, the 
but the effect was that such a debt as| Act of Sir John Young, which this Bill 
that he had alluded to could not be de-| proposed to repeal, was impracticable, mis- 
frayed out of the corporate property, be- chievous, and absurd, and therefore he 
cause none existed, nor out of the rates, would support the Amendment of the hon. 
because they were devoted by Act of Par- | Gentleman the Member for the University 
liament to special purposes. The same of Dublin (Mr. Hamilton) to read that Bill 
was the case with respect to the corpora- a second time that day six months. Could 
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any one understand that course of con- 
duct? But the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Horsman) gave them hope in the 
future ; for, although he had been medi- 
tating on the subject many months with- 
out its resulting in any measure, yet a 
year or two hence he might bring in some 
Bill to remedy what he declared to be a 
great abuse. Were they quite sure that 
two years hence they would enjoy the in- 
estimable blessing of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman occupying an official position ? Was 
the right hon. Gentleman himself so cer- 
tain that his Administration was growing 
in publie opinion in Ireland? He begged 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Bill of Sir John Young was supported 
by Mr. Keogh, who had recently been 
made a Judge by the present Government, 
and that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government thus expressed himself with 
regard to this much condemned impost :— 

“He would beg the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Maguire) and those who acted with him, to con. 
sider what was involved in the principle they 
advocated—that no person of one religion should 
ever be called upon to contribute to anything 
connected with another. * * * This tax had 
nothing to do with any religious question. It 
was a tax upon property, and it would: be per- 


fectly preposterous to make the rate upon a house 
Was 


dependent upon the religion of its owner. 
the imposition or non-imposition of the tax to be 
regulated by the religion of the head or of the 
immediate landlord? or was it to depend upon 
the religion of the occupier? If they adopted 
any such principle as that of the proviso, they 


would be involved in endless absurdities. The 
tax was one upon property, to which every man 
knew that he was liable when he purchased it, 
and had really nothing whatever to do with reli- 
gious feeling.” —{3 Hansard, xxxi., 1878.] 

He saw no principle in this Bill. For ex- 
ample, in the parish of St. George, Dublin, 
in which he resided, the Protestant house- 
holders were as nine or ten to one. What 
practical grievance, then, could there be 
when the greater portion of the rate was 
paid by Protestants? He hoped, when 
next a deputation waited upon the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, submitting that they 
did not want to do their duty, he would 
give them for answer, that they ought to 
do their duty; and, notwithstanding the 
opinion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland, 
he did not doubt, where the State imposed 
a duty, the common law would be found 
strong enough to enforce it. 

Mr. MAGUIRE: I have listened with 
almost breathless interest to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, and during the course of 
that remarkable address, I have experi- 


Mr. Whiteside 
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enced every kind of moral atmosphere ; at 
one moment I have glowed with hope, at 
another chilled with despair. He has led 
me with one sentence to the confines of 
hope, and with the next has drawn me 
back ; and after tantalising my mind by 9 
variety of emotions, he has at length, by his 
unsecountable wind-up, given the coup de 
grace to all illusions. What has the right 
hon. Gentleman done? He has rendered 
the tax more unpopular, and resistance to 
it more just, than ever. The people affect. 
ed by it are under great obligations to him 
for his extraordinary speech. Like the 
client whose case was detailed by Curran, 
they will think, when they read that 
speech, that they were never so wronged 
before. But what does he do, after all his 
eloquent exposure of the blunders and op. 

ressiveness of the Bill of his predecessor 
in office? Does he come forward, as the 
organ of the Government, and tell the 
House that he will repeal that heap of 
blunders and free certain towns in Ireland 
from an odious and allowed imposition ? 
No, but he tells the House that he will 
search amidst the legal armoury of Dublin 
Castle for some rusty but ingenious thumb- 
serew, under the pressure of which he will 
endeavour to extort the tax through the 
foreed acquiescence of the corporations 
which have indignantly proclaimed against 
it. Let me be candid with the House, 
and especially with English gentlemen, 
and tell them this tax cannot be collected, 
hut will be resisted. If the right hon. 
Gentleman persevere in his attempt, he 
will only ensure this result, that he will 
bring about violence, collision, seandal, 
and discontent. If the Catholies alone 
were hostile to this tax, perhaps I might 
not be able to speak so eonfidently ; but 
every corporation, consisting of Protes- 
tants equally as of Catholics, is unanimous 
against putting the present law in opera- 
tion ; and of this determination the right 
hon. Gentleman had abundant evidence in 
the constitution of the deputation that 
waited on him in Dublin. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman hope for ?—does he 
imagine that, after his exposure of the de- 
fects, of the bungling, of the oppressive- 
ness of the present law, that it ever can be 
enforced? I tell him it cannot. I tell 
him, advisedly and with all deliberation, 
that the Corporations are resolved on not 
acting; and that, should an attempt be 
made against the members of those bodies, 
they are resolved to abide the result, in 
their pockets and in their persons, and 
that in the full confidence of the sympathy 
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and support of the public whom they re- 

nt. It is better to let this matter be 
openly stated, so that the House may un- 
derstand more clearly the difficulty upon 
whieh, for @ contemptible result, the Go- 
vernment are persevering in 4 course as 
fatile as ill-judged. After his exposure of 
the law, his analysis of its glaring defects, 
ean the right hon. Gentleman calculate on 
the slavish acquiescence of indignant com- 
munities, to give life and action to the 
wretched mass of blunders which he has 
himself exposed. If he do, I assure him 
he will be mistaken in his calculation. 
The hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Hamilton) flung down 
a challenge which I willingly take up. 
He first laid down as a proposition that 
to which I willingly assent,—that religion 
is not benefited by injustice, or served by 
a grievance ; and he added, that nothing 
was 80 despicable as to palm off an ima- 
ginary for a real grievance. In this I also 
fully agree. But is there a real grievance, 
or is there not? Let us see—Cork is one 
of the places in which this tax is collected, 
and in round numbers the population of 
that city is little less than 100,000. Of 
that large population, how many are Catho- 
lies, and how many Protestants? The 
Protestants are about 15,000, while the 
Catholics are about 80,000. Now this 
tax is, it is quite true, collected from re- 
luctant Protestants; but it is collected 
from the mass of the population for the 
support of ministers of a different faith. 
In Limerick, the population is almost 
wholly Catholic ; for out of a population of 
56,000, there are not more than 6,000 Pro- 
testants. Waterford is also an eminently 
Catholic city; and from the Catholic in- 
habitants of these and other cities and 
towns, this odious tax was collected, and 
is still sought, if the Secretary for Ireland 
ean succeed in finding out an efficient 
thumb-serew, to be sabetied: I ask any 
hon. Gentleman is that a real or a fictitious 
grievance? The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) would 
give a different idea of Dublin, by his 
selection of a single parish, St. George’s. 
It may be quite true, os he states, 
that the inhabitants of that wealthy 
parish are principally Protestants, and 
that it eontains but few Catholics. I am 
quite willing to take his own statistics ; 
but I think his representation is more in- 
genious than candid. He has dealt with 
the question with somewhat of nisi prius 
dexterity. Let me ask that hon. and 
learned Member, is St. George’s the only 
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parish in Dublin, or is it a fair type by 
which the House can judge of the entire 
city.? Are there no parishes of Dublin in 
which the tax is collected, and in which 
the Catholics as largely preponderate as 
the Protestants do in St. George’s? For 
what object was this tax originally im- 
posed ? For what is it now collected ? For 
the ** cure of souls.’ Whose souls ? Not 
those of the majority, who still pay it, but 
of the minority. Which is this—a real or 
an imaginary grievance? I would appeal 
to the honour, to the conscience, to the 
sense of justice of any hon. Gentleman, is 
it a fair or a just imposition? Could I 
take hon. Members from the heated at- 
mosphere of this island, inflamed as it is 
by the efforts of fierce zealots, I would 
then put the question to them with the 
certainty of this answer—that it was an 
outrage on conscience and on liberty. And 
this was the feeling under which the cor- 
porations, now made the instruments of 
enforcing the tax, acted, when, year after 
year, they petitioned and prayed for its 
abolition. This was the feeling in which 
they loudly protested against the Bill of 
Sir John Young’s invention—not so much 
because it was defective in its details, ab- 
surd in its provisions, impossible of being 
worked—but because it was bad in its 
principle. Reduce the tax to a shilling, 
and compel the Catholic to pay that shii- 
ling for the support of a hostile Church, 
and it is still an outrage on his conscience, 
to which nv wise Legislature ought to sub- 
mithim. Let it not be said that the repre- 
sentatives, the corporations, or the people 
of Ireland are in any way responsible for 
the law now inoperative from the blunders 
of its authors. Remonstrances were fre- 
quently and urgently made in this House 
—meetings were held to petition against 
it—and those provisions were placed on 
that table; but Sir John Young took, as I 
think, a malicious satisfaction in thrusting 
an odious task on indignant public bodies, 
which had been the very organs through 
which the people had protested against his 
Bill. The corporations now to be coerced, 
if means can be discovered to do so, will 
not endure the stigma of being made the 
collectors of the tax—the distrainers and 
wortiers of their fellow-citizens ; and the 
wisest course the Government can take, is 
to deal in a bold and manly fashion with 
this pitiful grievance, and wipe the miser- 
‘able oppression at once from the Statute- 
book. But the Government exhibits its 
helplessness, but will not manifest its 
courage ; it is content to irritate, and not 
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bold enough to redress. Much has been 
said about this tax being a burden on pro- 
perty—a thing paid by the landlord. This 
is all a mistake. It is a tax not so much 
on the house as on the tenant who occupies 
it; it is on the individual, not upon the 
property. The house is, as it were, the 
instrument—the occupier the victim. I 
assert that the tax does not enter into the 
consideration of thé tenant and the land- 
lord with respect to the rent; houses are 
taken and bargains are made without the 
least consideration of the Ministers’ money, 
which the landlord or owner has nothing 
to do with, and which the tenant pays as a 
matter of course; so that it is not a bur- 
den on property, but a tax on the indivi- 
dual. Take a case which often happens. 
There is a bare piece of ground not sub- 
ject to the tax; a house is built on it, and 
its owner makes his bargain with the occu- 
pier for the rent. That is all settled when 
the Ministers’ money valuator comes, in- 
cludes this house, and compels the indi- 
vidual who occupies it to pay according to 
the valuation. To say that the owner pays 
it, as a tax on property, is therefore ab- 
surd. But whether it be or not, it is 
an outrage on conscience, and an offence 
against civil liberty, which ought to be 


got rid of. For the sake of peace and 
mutual charity, I principally desire its abo- 
lition; for so long as it remains, in any 
shape or in any form, there cannot be that 
mutual confidence which is so much to be 


desired. I willingly bear my testimony to 
the merits of the Protestant clergy of the 
city which I know best. I have the happi- 
ness to be on intimate terms with some of 
them, and I find that they are foremost in 
good works—that they cordially unite for 
humane objects, and for promoting the in- 
tellectual advancement of the community. 
But I tell Protestant Members in this 
House, that they would be the best friends 
of the clergy of their own persuasion in 
Ireland if they freed them from the odium 
of being paid, by any process, from the 
pockets of their Catholic fellow-citizens ; 
for so long as the Catholic is compelled to 
pay one sixpence, against his conscience, 
to a clergyman of another creed, he feels 
that he is still a slave, and that the re- 
cipient of the tax is his oppressor, the re- 
presentation of a dominant and hostile 
Church. If hon. Gentlemen will read the 
Report and evidence of 1848, they will 
find that the right rev. Dr. Higgin (Bishop 
of Derry) denounced this tax, and charac- 
terised it as ‘‘ a fretting sore,”’ which could 
be healed only by its abolition. It was 
Mr. Whiteside 
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not to the mode of collection so much ag 
to the principle that he was opposed, 
There were other Protestants, besides 
that distinguished person, who condemned 
the tax on principle, and who advocated its 
repeal, aud not the shifting of the burden 
from shoulder to shoulder. At any rate, 
let the Government distinctly understand 
that the cities now subject to it will not be 
content with any new mode of collection, 
however ingenious. It is to the tax as an 
outrage on conscience, rather than as a 
burden on the pocket, that they object to 
and will resist its further imposition. The 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
paid all kind of graceful compliments to 
the Catholics of Ireland last night on their 
loyalty, their peacefulness, their brave 
and their devotion; and I ask the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland is his contradictory 
speech, is his extraordinary conclusion to 
it, the means by which that loyalty and 
devotion are to be repaid, by which that 
peace and tranquillity are to be main- 
tained ? - I call on the House, I call on 
the Government, for every reason—be- 
cause of the utter confusion into which 
the present law has driven them—because 
of the hopelessness of inducing the people 
subject to the tax to pay it, or the corpora- 
tions to collect it—and because it is hurtful 
to the religious feelings of the majority of 
the inhabitants—to get rid of it and the 
impost for ever. Parliament, as the re- 
presentative of this great Empire, has 
great and important matters to attend to, 
from which it is distracted by a miserable 
topic of this kind; but so long as the law 
is suffered to’ exist, so long must these 
discussions take place. I would therefore 
implore the House, most earnestly and 
respectfully, to agree to the second 
readiug of the Bill of the hon. Member 
for Cork. 

Mr. Sergeant O’BRIEN said, that the 
defects of the Bill of 1854 were defects 
in principle as well as in machinery. If 
that Bill had been just in itself, and if the 
duties imposed by it on the corporations 
were such as might justly have been cast 
on them, he could understand how a want 
of proper machinery might be a reason for 
coming to that House to ask for fresh 
powers to enable the Government to en- 
force the Act. It was, however, admitted 
that the Bill was bad in principle and de- 
fective in the machinery, but it was said 
that instead of seeking a total repeal they 
ought to consent to discuss a measure, 
which did not interfere with what was 
bad, but merely sought to improve the 
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machinery. A good deal had been said of 
the nature of the tax, and of the distinc- 
tion between a tax on persons and a tax 
on property. His answer was, that this 
was & tax on persons in respect of pro- 

It was said this was a tax which 
had been imposed on property by the then 
owners of it; but in looking to the Act of 
Charles II., he did not find the Crown was 
owner of the property when the tax was 
imposed. The city of Dublin was the only 
lace mentioned in the Act, but it em- 
powered the Lord Lieutenant in Council to 
make appointments in towns and levy Is. 
in the pound for the purposes of the 
Church. It was only within the last 100 
years that the tax had been imposed on 
Kilkenny. The Bill of 1854, by diminish- 
ing the amount and exempting certain 
houses, disposed of the argument as to 
principle, and showed that the House of 
Commons had a right to deal further with 
the tax. The foundation of that Bill was 
that the tax made the clergy obnoxious 
and created ill feeling, and should be re- 
duced ; surely it would be only carrying 
out the same principle now to repeal the 
Bill. It would be much better for Her 


Apri 16, 1856} 
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neral for Ireland that defects existed in 
the machinery of the Act, that the corpo- 
rations in Ireland would not carry it into 
effect, and that there were great difficul- 
ties in finding means to oblige them to 
carry out its operation. That, however, 
did not in the least diminish the right to 
enforce the tax, though it might throw 
difficulties in the way of the machinery. 
If such was the state of the case, he very 
much wished that his right hon. Friend had 
declared precisely what the intentions of the 
Government with respect to this question 
were. It appeared to him that there were 
only two courses open to the Government ; 
one was to declare that they would put the 
existing Act into operation, and apply to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in Ireland to 
see whether they could not enforce it, and 
if they found the measure was defective, 
bring in an amended Bill by which the 
mode of collection might be improved. 
The othér course was to adopt the plan of 
the hon. Gentleman who had brought for- 
ward the Bill—a course which he must 
say he thought far from being without de- 
fence—to say that really this same tax 
was not worth the contests it occasioned— 
and that there were sufficient means to 


to the repeal and reverse the Act ; if they | supply the wants of the Protestant Church 


did so they would earn the approbation, | in Ireland. He was quite ready to adopt 
not only of the members of his profession | either of these two courses if proposed by 
but of a great number of Protestants. | the Government, but he must confess that 
The town council of the city which he had | for the Chief Secretary for Ireland to come 
the honour to represent, many of whom | forward and say that though he had consi- 
were Protestants, were unanimous in their | dered the matter for a long time, he was 


anxiety to have the tax repealed. |not prepared at present to adopt either 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, he'| principle, but would leave the matter to 
wished to say a few words on the subject, | agitation, was by far the worst course. 
as he had been referred to by his right | He would certainly vote with the Govern- 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire-| ment against the Bill, but he trusted that 
land, who had pointed out what he con-! the Government of Ireland would not leave 
tended were a number of defects in the | the matter in suspense, but take either of 
existing Act. Without going into a detail| the two courses he had referred to; he 
of those defects, he (Lord John Russell) could not conceive there was any third 
would say that one at least of the objec- course. Let them enforce the Bill of Sir 
tions was unfounded, namely, that by re- John Young, in favour of which his noble 
lieving all houses under £10, they had Friend now at the head of the Government 
given up the principle of the tax. He} had, when Home Secretary, expressed so 
denied that inference. An individual in- | strong an opinion; if they took that course 


terested in the proceeds might, if he found 
that it pressed too heavily on the poor, to 
whom 1s., 6d., or 3d. was an object, give 
up a portion of his claim, without aban- | 
doning his right, and he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) conceived the Legislature had the 
same power. In the case of the tithes in | 


he was quite ready to support them, or he 
would support them if they proposed to do 
away with the tax altogether, and so give 
peace to Ireland. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he must beg to 
explain that the first course referred to by 
the noble Lord, the Member for the City 


Ireland they had given up 25 per cent.' of London, was the course which the Go- 
It was also stated by his right hon. Friend 'vernment was adopting—namely, that of 
(Mr. Horsman) and by the Attorney Ge- (taking proceedings in the courts of law. 
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When the result of those proveedings were 
known, it would then be for the Govern- 
ment to consider what could be done to 
meet the question. 

Mx. FAGAN said, he had naturally 
supposed that, when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Horsman) acceded to offiee he 
would have induced the Government to 
adopt the views which at all times, when 
out of office, he had expressed in favour 
of a total abolition of Ministers’ money. 
When he found the Government coming 
down and supporting a measure for the 
abolition of church rates in England, an 
impost amounting to £700,000 a year, he 
did suppose that, as there was no differ. 
ence in principle between church rates in 
England and Ministers’ money in Ireland, 
the time had come when he might cease to 
be a humble agitator in this question. He 
owned he felt deeply disappointed at the 
course which the Government had inti- 
mated they intended to adopt. with re- 
spect to the Bill now under consideration. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland had made 
an eloquent speech in favour of the mea- 
sure which he(Mr, Fagan) proposed. Was 
it his object to strengthen the hands of the 
Government upon a future oceasion for the 
agitation of this question? That, surely, 
was not 4 manly course to adopt. In 
England the refusal to pay church rates 
was to be a sufficient ground of exemption. 
In Ireland there had been also an absolute 
refusal to collect this tax, and upon the 
same grounds that the Government sup- 
ported the abolition of church rates they 
ought to support him. The right hon. 
and learned Member who had moved thé 
Amendment had said that if he could be 
sure that this measure was not a sham or 
a delusion he would be found among its 
supporters ; but did he believe there was 
no injustice in collecting a religious tax 
from eight towns, principally inhabited by 
Roman Catholics, and exempting from the 
tax all the towns inhabited mainly by Pro- 
testante? He trusted thet those hon. Mem- 
bers who usually supported the Govern- 
ment would rather incline te support the 
arguments and the statements of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland than the course which 
that right hon, Gentleman had adopted as 
a Member of the Government. [ Cries of 
‘* Divide,” ] He would not detain the 
House further than to express a hope that 
hon. Members would be persuaded by the 
right hon, Gentleman’s speech to go into 
the lobby with him (Mr. Fagan) and 
against the Government, 


Mr. Horsman 
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‘Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes, 121 ; Noes, 
201: Majority, 80. 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for six months, 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock. 


~~ 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1856. 
Miwores.] Pustic Brrts.—1* Exchequer Bills 


(£21,182,700). 
2* Public Works; Public Works (Ireland), 


THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE 
: FIRE BRIGADE. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY said, 
that he had made inquiry on the subject of 
a question put to him by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Redesdale) with regard to 
the fire brigade attached to the House, and 
he had ascertained that it had been eon- 
sidered by the Board of Works, on the 
whole, not to have a mixed body of fire. 
men and police in charge of the House, 
but there should be only one foree for the 
purpose. It was ascertained that in the 
dockyards at Woolwich and Deptford the 
fire department was placed in the hands of 
the police, who discharged the duty most 
efficiently. It was now intended that the 
police force attached to the House should 
consist of one inspector, two sergeants, and 
sixteen constables, in whom all the duties 
of the charge of the House should be 
concentrated, including those of the fire 
brigade. With regard to the police being 
inexperienced in this duty, he had to say 
that the firemen would be employed till the 
police were fully instructed in the necessary 
duties ; and it was thought that then there 
would be ample security for the protection 
of the House, If his noble Friend wished 
to see the correspondence on the subject 
between the Chief Commissioner of Works 
and the Treasury there would be no objec- 
tion to produce it. 

Lorp REDESDALE confessed his en- 
tire inability to understand either the policy 
or the justice of the proposed change. On 
the contrary, he bad a strong conviction 
that the safety of the building would not 
be adequately provided for unless it were 
confided to the care of a body of men in- 
trusted with that duty and none other. 
The fire brigade were in that position. 
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They were acquainted with every pipe that 
had been laid down, whether for gas or 
water; they were fully cognizant of all 
the duties connected with the arrangements 
for the security of the House, and they 
were in all respects as zealous and efficient 
as the men proposed to be substituted for 
them could possibly be, The new system 
would occasion & great increase of expense, 
for the men about to be brought in were 
exactly twice the number of those whom 
they would supplant. The greater part of 
these men had been engaged for eight 
years ; some of them for a longer period 
than that. They had families, and were 
men whose age and stature prevented them 
entering the police force. Being in the 
service of the Government, they were na- 
turally under the impression that their en- 
ment was for life ; but notwithstand- 
ing that they bad always behaved admirably 
they were now cast upon the world without 
resources. Nay more, they were, before 
leaving, required to instruct the men who 
were to turn them out of their situations. 
It might be said that the engagement with 
these men did not differ from that with the 
servants of railway companies or other 
public bodies ; but certainly no such body 
would, when discharging servants, require 
them to teach their duties to those who 
were to succeed them. He thought that 
the proposed change was one which would 
press very hardly upon the firemen, and 
would not tend to the security of the build- 
ing. Nor was this only his own opinion. 
Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney, to whom was in- 
trusted the whole charge of the lighting 
and ventilation of the House, had that 
morning called upon him (Lord Redesdale), 
and expressed his opinion that under the 
new arrangement the building would not 
beso safe as it was under the existing one. 
The matter well deserved the consideration 
of the Government, and he (Lord Redes- 
dale) hoped that the proposed change would 
not be adopted without further inquiry. 
THE DUKE or SOMERSET said, 


that, in his opinion, the existing system of 


firemen was not a good one. 


in connection with which it was shown that 
there was much mismanagement. It was 
most important to the safety of the building 
that this system should be revised and re- 
considered. Those who had charge of the 
Pipes ought also to have charge of the 
cisterns. When the fire to which he had 
alluded occurred, the cisterns were found 
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Within the | 
last six years, there had been a fire which | 
exposed the building to great danger, and | 
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to be empty, owing to the water having been 
drawn off for other purposes without the 
knowledge of the firemen, who had no con- 
trol over them. Unless there was one com- 
mon control over the water, both in supply 
and delivery—-whether by policemen or fire- 
men did not matter—the danger whieh had 
occurred six years ago might occur again, 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY en- 
tirely concurred with the noble Duke, that 
considerable danger arose from a divided 
control, as had been shown by the oceur- 
rence of the fire to which the noble Duke 
had referred. At that time the custody of 
the House was in the hands of Sir Charles 
Barry; the Board of Works had a certain 
power ; and the firemen were a third body, 
under their own head. It was now pro- 
posed that the authority of Sir C, Barry 
should cease, and that the whole control 
and guardianship of the building should be 
transferred to the First Commissioner of 
Works, who alone would be responsible for 
their safety. It was also thought desir- 
able that there should be no divided au- 
thority over the men who had the protection 
of the buildings, If there were firemen 
who had to look to one authority, and 
policemen who had to look to another, 
and to give aid or not as they might think 
fit, there might be a great conflict of 
authority, and would certainly be an absence 
of that uniformity of action which was 
necessary in order to prevent the recurrence 
of danger from fire. Instead of increas- 
ing, the proposed system would consider- 
ably diminish, the expense of watehing the 
Houses. The estimate of the probable 
expense of the united bodies of firemen 
under Mr. Brady, and of policemen, was 
£3,000 ; while the whole expense of the 
police, who would be available both for the 
protection of the building and for ordinary 
purposes, would not exceed £1,500 a year. 
The cisterns would be under the immediate 
control of the Clerk of the Works, who 
would be always resident in the Palace, 
who was an officer of the Board of Works, 
and who would invariably be in direct 
communication with the superintendent of 
the police, who would also be resident 
within the building. 


TROOPS TO CANADA, 


Tue Eart or ELGIN said, I have a 
question relating to a matter of the utmost 
importance to put to the noble Lord the 
Secretary for War, but of which I have 
not given him notice ; and therefore, if he 
should prefer it, he can answer it on an- 
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other evening. I think it is most desirable 
that it should be made known, whether 
the rumours which are abroad with regard 
to a large increase in our military forces in 
Canada being in contemplation, are or are 
not correct? As I have given no notice of 
the question, I will abstain from adding a 
word of comment. 

Lorp PANMURE: Althongh my noble 
Friend has given me no notice of his 
question, yet as I believe that there is a 
general impression out of doors that it is 
proposed to send a large military force to 
the British North American provinces, I 
think it right to say it is true that it is the 
intention of the Government to send back 
to British North America a certain number 
of regiments, which were taken from the 
garrisons of those provinces at thé com- 
mencement of the war ; and it is not im- 
probable that in the new organisation of 
the army by divisions and brigades, there 
may be spread over the whole of the North 
American provinces a number of men 
amounting to a small addition to the British 
army; but the report that these troops are 
being sent out for purposes of aggression is 
entirely without foundation. It has also 
been stated—and I am glad to have the 
opportunity of explaining this too—that 
large quantities of gunpowder and muni- 
tions of war are about to be sent to British 
North America. The fact simply is this, 
that at the commencement of the war we 
drew from those colonies almost the whole 
of the munitions of war which were in 
their stores, and all that is now being done 
is to replace what was drawn from thence. 


THE EDUCATION BILL—QUESTION. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD begged to 
ask his noble Friend the Lord President of 
the Council whether it was the intention 
of her Majesty’s Government to persevere 
with the Education Bill which had been 
introduced into that House? He was not 
present on a former evening when the Bill 
was discussed, but he had gathered from 
the ordinary channels of information that 
the noble Earl had stated that he should 
not proceed with it till he saw what was the 
issue of certain events in another place. 
There might have been some mistake in 
that statement, for it could hardly be sup- 
posed that a Ministerial measure could be 
dependent on the events in question. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the right rev. 
Prelate had been correctly informed of 
what had passed on a former occasion, 
when a question was put to him with regard 
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to this Bill, for he had stated that in con. 
sequence of the course taken by a noble 
Lord in the other House, he thought it 
right to postpone troubling their Lordships 
with the discussion of the much smaller 
Bill which he had laid on the table. Tho 
discussion in the other House had now 
taken place, and he was glad that he had 
waited for that discussion before proceeding 
with his Bill, for the main principle of his 
Bill was included in the Resolutions then 
discussed : but he did not think it logically 
followed that because those propositions 
had been rejected, a similar fate must ne- 
cessarily attend his measure, which was 
wholly of a permissive character. It was, 
however, very undesirable, when measures 
were not likely to be carried, or at least 
when the Government did not see their way 
to carrying them, that they should be pro- 
ceeded with at the risk of exciting any see- 
tarian and angry feelings, and for those 
reasons he did not propose to press this 
measure on their Lordships’ attention any 
further, at least during the present session. 
At the same time, he would say that, in 
the office he held, he should use every ex- 
ertion to promote the spread of education, 
by the use, at once liberal and economical, 
of the means now placed at the disposal of 
the Government. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 17, 1856. 


The House met; and Forty Members 
not being present at Four o’clock, 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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TORTURE IN INDIA. 

| Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH 
| begged to call the attention of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Argyll) to a matter 
connected with a subject now under the 
consideration of the Government. It ap- 
peared among the intelligence from India 
which had reached town that morning that 
there had been a case of conviction for tor- 
turing a Native in Bengal, which had been 
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dealt with very satisfactorily ; for the au- 
thorities of Bengal had taken a different 
view of the matter from that commonly 
taken by the authorities of Madras, and 
had directed the punishment of the person 
convicted should be, instead of a fine of 
two rupees, and a short imprisonment if it 
was not paid, imprisonment in irons, with 
hard labour, for a period of five years. 
He would request the noble Duke to take 
measures to have a letter written to the 
authorities in India, desiring that a full 
report of the circumstances of the case 
might be transmitted to this country with- 
out delay. 

Toe Duxe or ARGYLL said, he had 
not seen the account to which his noble 
Friend had referred. He rejoiced at the 
severity of the punishment which had been 
inflicted, because we could never be con- 
sidered free from blame in this matter un- 
less the persons convicted of these offences 
were effectually punished. He would take 
care that a full report of the case should 
be obtained from the Indian Government, 
and laid on the table. 

Tae Eart or ELLENBOROUGH said, 
perhaps he might mention the manner in 
which his Friend, Sir Charles Napier, dealt 
with a case, not of torture, but one of great 
enormity. - Slavery having been abolished 
in Seinde, while Sir Charles Napier was 
marching through the country a man com- 
plained to him that, notwithstanding the 
abolition of slavery, his master kept him as 
aslave. Upon which Sir Charles put the 
master in irons, and carried him through 
the country, showing him to the people. 
This effectually put an end to slavery. 


TICKETS OF LEAVE—SECONDARY 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY moved 
for copies of all documents and petitions 
relating to the discharge of certain convicts 
upon tickets of leave. The subject had 
attracted the attention of the House last 
year, and certain returns had been ordered 
on that occasion, in connection with it, 
which had only been recently presented. 
At the commencement of the current Ses- 
sion, another motion had been made on the 
same subject; as to which the noble Earl 
the President of the Council, on being 
asked what.course was intended to be pur- 
sued by the Government, stated that it 
would require an Act of Parliament to alter 
the existing system ; that nothing could be 
done in the matter without such an Act ; 
and that it was not the intention of the 
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Government to introduce any Bill for the 
purpose of effecting an alteration. It ap- 
peared to him that that assertion had been 
rashly made, and that the noble Earl, 
anxious to get rid of a disagreeable sub- 
ject, answered too hastily that he could 
make no alteration in the present ticket-of- 
leave system without a new Act of Parlia- 
ment. The noble Earl could not have 
attentively considered the question, or he 
would have seen that the present system of 
granting licences to convicted persons was 
not that which was recommended by Par- 
liament in the Act passed for the purpose. 
In the Act of 1853, introduced by the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, 
with the object of changing the punishment 
of transportation into imprisonment, there 
was a clause which the noble and learned 
Lord particularly recommended to their 
adoption, for the purpose of enabling dis- 
charged convicts to obtain an honest liveli- 
hood ; but it had never once been acted 
upon since the Act was passed. It was 
stated by the noble and learned Lord to be 
the intention of Government to establish 
three grades of probation for convicts, and 
for that purpose to divide them into three 
classes ; those sentenced, firstly, to close 
imprisonment for an indefinite period ; 
secondly, those sentenced to imprisonment 
and hard labour for a certain period ; and, 
thirdly, those to whom were granted tickets 
of leave extending over the whole or part 
of the kingdom, as the case might be ; and 
the clause in question provided that where 
honest employment could not be obtained 
by the convict so discharged, in the com- 
munity, employment should be provided for 
him on the public works. That part of the 
scheme had not, however, been carried out, 
and the consequence was that these persons 
in most instances returned to their old 
haunts, where they could not obtain an 
honest living even if they were inclined to 
work, resumed their old habits, renewed 
their old acquaintanceships, and became the 
pest of whatever neighbourhood they hap- 
pened to be in. No possible employment that 
could be provided for them would be, in fact, 
so hazardous or so expensive to the country 
as the present system. He (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) was not about to enter into a 
discussion of the system of retaining pri- 
soners convicted of crime in this country; 
but he was bound to say that he was not 
aware of the full extent of the evil of the 
present system until he saw the returns 
to which he had alluded. The object of his 
Motion, therefore, was to ascertain upon 
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what principle, and under what circum- 
stances, the ticket-of-leave system was ad- 
ministered, and licences granted to persons 
who had been convicted of crime. No 
fewer than 2,369 convicts had been dis- 
charged under the present system, without 
the means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood ; and he wished to know consequently 
what became of the clause in the Act of 
Parliament to which he had referred, and 
why its operation had been so effectually 
suspended ? It was all very well for the 
Government to say, that the returns, as 
regarded the conduct of the persons so 
discharged, were satisfactory; but he (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) would venture to 
say, that though no full and complete re- 
turns had been made on the subject, the 
reverse was the case, looking at the large 
number of these persons who had been 
again brought to justice. He had selected 
certain names for the returns which had 
been furnished and supplied them by the 
noble Duke opposite ; all he wished was a 
fair and full explanation on the subject. 
One of these cases in particular was that 
of a person who had been sentenced to ten 
years’ transportation, whose conduct for 
three years and eleven months on the public 
works had been very good, but whose con- 
duct in other confinement had been very 
bad, and who nevertheless had obtained a 
ticket of leave. He should be glad to hear 
an explanation of these cases, as he was 
sure the returns would bear him out in all 
he had stated on the subject. 

Moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for Copies of all Documents and Peti- 
tions relating to the Discharge of certain Convicts 
upon Tickets of Leave, whose Numbers are re- 
spectively— 

1206, 1897, 2616, 
1314, . 1918, 57, 
1386, 1045, 27, 
1533, 1965, 4095.” 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
Motion of the noble Marquess was for a re- 
turn of certain eases of ticket-of-leave men 
in certain counties, and it was on the cases 
in those counties that the noble Marquess 
had founded the complaints he had made. 
A noble Marquess had been kind enough 
to furnish him with the names of the 
counties and the cases to which he re- 
ferred; he had obtained from the Home 
Office returns in reference to them, after 
seeing which he did not suppose the noble 
Marquess would persist in his Motion, for 
of the cases he had picked out as being 
illustrations of the whole system only two 
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or three had any reference to the Act of 
1853. The first case was that of Henry 
Austen, who was a mere child of ten years 
old when he was convicted. He was tried 
at the Kent Assizes, and sentenced to 
penal servitude with the view of 

him placed in a reformatory institution; 
but soon after the sentence the Judge was 
induced, in consequence of some of his 
friends undertaking to become securities 
for his good behaviour, to make a 

sentation to the Secretary of State, and 
the boy was released on the required se- 
curity being given by bis friends, and the 
case had turned out satisfactorily. An- 
other case was that of William Collins; 
but the noble Marquess had been misled 
by a misprint, into supposing that the date 
of his conviction was March, 1854; it was, 
in fact, in March, 1851—he was sentenced 
to seven years’ transportation. The noble 
Marquess was, however, aware that under 
the old system a person who had been 
transported for seven years, and who be- 
havec well, received his discharge at the 
end of three years. The case of Collins 
occurred under the old system, and there- 
fore, at the time of his release, had be- 
come practically entitled to his uncondi- 
tional discharge. All the other cases 
were those of persons who had been re- 
leased on medical certificate. Under the 
Acts of Parliament, seven years’ trane- 
portation was considered equal to four 
years’ penal servitude. It was true that, 
in the case referred to by the noble Mat- 
quess, the conduct of the prisoner had 
been good when on the public works, and 
bad when in close confinement; but thete 
were many cases in which confinement was 
so irksome as to lead a man to behave ill 
who would behave well when on the public 
works; and on the whole, iti this casé, the 
man was considered to be entitled to his 
ticket of leave. These were the whole of 
the cases with which the noble Marquess 
had furnished him. If these were the 
worst cases he could select it showed that 
the system had worked, on the whole, 
satisfactorily. There would shortly be 
laid before Parliament a report by Colonel 


Jebb, the Inspector of Prisons, going very. 


fully into the system, and there would be a 
better opportunity of judging on the sub- 
ject when these papers were in the posses- 
sion of the House. It was not usual to 
quote papers not yet laid before Parka- 
ment; but he had in his possession the 
report of Colonel Jebb, which would be 
presented to the House in a few days, and 
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he could say that he never read a state- 
ment more likely to allay all apprehension 
with regard to the system. Since 1854 
there had been between 5,000 and 6,000 
convicts liberated on tickets of leave, and 
the total amount of re-convictions was 
about 8 per cent on the whole period, or 
something like 2 per cent and a fraction 
for each year. There was no objection to 
the produetion of the return for whieh the 
noble Marquess had moved. 

Ears STANHOPE said, he rose, ac- 
cording to a notice he had given, to call 
the attention of the House to the present 
state of the law on secondary punish- 
ments. As to the immediate matter be- 
fore them, he thought the noble Marquess 
was well justified in moving for these re- 
turns; at the same time, the noble Duke 
had given sufficient grounds why it was 
not necessary, in this particular instance, to 
produce them. But the present was the 
second discussion which their Lordships 
had had this Session upon the ticket-of- 
leave system, and he saw that there was a 
notice on the Votes for a third. Now, he 
confessed that he was strongly convinced 
that the policy of granting tickets of leave, 
unless in special cases, could not be satis- 
factorily argued singly and without a glance 
at least, if no more, at the whole subject 
of secondary punishment. They must look 
not only to the case of England, but to the 
ease of the colonies. They must look not 
only to the reformation and well-being of 
the criminals, but to the security and pro- 
tection of the whole community. During 
the last fifteen years, he (Earl Stanhope) 
had devoted much of his time and thoughts 
to this subject. Therefore he was re- 
joiced to see that it had attracted the 
earnest attention of the other House of 
Parliament, and that a Select Committee 
of that House was now sitting and prose- 
cuting inquiries respecting it. He did 
hot propose to move for the appointment 
of such a Committee of this House; but 
he thought it not unreasonable that to the 
Members of this House also an opportunity 
should be afforded of making or of hearing 
in debate some practical suggestions on the 
subject. In opening the present discussion, 
nothing was further from his purpose than 
to impute blame to, or make any charge 
against, the existing or any preceding Ad- 
ministration. Doubtless considerable errors 
had been committed ; but they were now 
passed, and he saw no benefit that was 
likely to arise from diseussing them anew. 
Besides, he was sure the House would feel, 
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that even if successive Governments had 
erred, they had acted upon the most up- 
right motives. Without imputing blame, 
then, to any Ministry, they must take the 
question as it at present stood, consider 
what were the evils that existed under it, 
and what remedies they could apply to 
those evils. With regard to the evils 
which existed, he could not help think- 
ing that tickets of leave were only one 
feature, and that not the most important 
feature, of the question. The real griev- 
ance was this—that after a certain term of 
imprisonment had expired, the prisoners, 
being no longer sent to the colonies but 
retained at home, were periodically let 
out of prison, and in a great number— 
he feared in the greater number—of cases 
returned to their former courses. But this 
grievance would exist in some measure if 
no tickets of leave were granted at all; 
for the moment the term of his sentence 
expired, the prisoner was necessarily re- 
leased, and all the ticket of leave did was 
to set him free at an earlier period. There- 
fore, though he thought tickets of leave, 
as recently administered, were open to 
great objection, he could not regard them 
as by any means the principal feature of 
the case. What was the reason, that 
when the term of imprisonment expired, 
and the prison doors were opetied, 4 vast 
number of convicts returned to a eareer of 
crime? Not, he thought, so much from 
the infrequency of sincere conversion and 
repentance in the convicts; for, as he 
(Earl Stanhope) was informed and be- 
lieved, many a man, when he found that 
evil courses had resulted only in his be- 
ing cast into prison and there confined, 
became disposed to reform his life; but 
there was this difficulty in the way of 
his doing so, and it lay at the bottom of 
the whole matter—the difficulty which a 
convicted person experienced upon his re- 
lease of obtaining honest employment. 
The evidence in all quarters was concur- 
rent on this point—that the released pri- 
soner was almost hopeless in his prospects 
of honest employment. One of the best- 
conducted prisons in the kingdom was that 
of Derby, which he (Earl Stanhope) had 
visited only a few weeks since, and the 
governor of that prison had assured him 
that there was nothing more. common 
than for convicts, on the expiration of 
their sentences, to come and ask him, 
for God’s sake, to find employment for 
them, without which they must either 
steal or starve. Within the last month, 
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too, very curious testimony had been 
furnished on the subject by convicts 
themselves ; he alluded to the meeting of 
convicts which was recently convened in 
London by Mr. Henry Mayhew. At that 
meeting, which took place on the 12th of 
last month, several released convicts as- 
sembled and stated their several cases, one 
of them, answering to the name of ‘‘Peter,”’ 
said— 

“ Arriving in London without a farthing, and 


without a friend in the world, with no prospect of 


employment, and with no one, if he wanted a meal, 
to say, ‘ Here itis for you,’ what was a man to do? 
Before he could bring himself to thieve, he walked 
the streets in a vain search for work for three 
months, until he wore out two pair of shoes, and 
grew emaciated from having nothing better to eat 
than abit of bread anda herring. In this des- 
perate state of things he met with his old asso- 
ciates, and for a period of two months he did very 
well, as far as money went, for he made £5 or £6 
a week, This, however, was earned by practices 
which he sincerely disliked ; but then if the public 
would not allow him to make £1 by honester 
means, what wasa man todo? This course, as 
might have been expected, soon led to his appre- 
hension, and he was sentenced to another twelve 
months’ imprisonment, which expired only last 
Monday,” 


The difficulty in this case was one of con- 
stant recurrence, and it was one that would 
be felt by every one in that House. Let 
him put a case by way of illustration. 
Suppose he went to any one of their Lord- 
ships and said, “‘ Here is a convict thief 
who is anxious to reform, and wishes em- 
ployment as butler to take charge of your 
plate—or a reformed drunkard, who wishes 
to take charge of your cellar. They have 
conducted themselves well in confinement, 
and I bring you the best testimonials on the 
subject from the chaplain of the gaol.” 
He had no doubt that any one of their 
Lordships, if thus addressed, would reply, 
** We do not at all doubt the reformation 
of these convicts—we wish them very well 
—we have every possible respect for the 
chaplain ; but to employ a man who is dis- 
honest to take charge of our forks and 
spoons, or a man who is never sober to 
take charge of our port and sherry—how 
can you ask us to do such a thing so long 
as men of wholly unblemished character 
are pressing for the very same places?” 
The same feeling ran throughout society, 
and the result was that the man whose cha- 
racter was once tainted could never again 
obtain honest employment. And this ap- 
plied with even more truth to the other 
sex. So far back as January, 1839, Lord 
John Russell had drawn up and laid before 
Parliament a most able Minute upon the 
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subject, and though the date was not re. 
cent, it well deserved attentive study at the 
present time for its application to what was 
taking place around us. In this minute 
Lord John Russell said— 


“France is at present suffering from the mags 
of released convicts, who, after being confined 
at the galleys join the criminal portion of the 
community, perfect adepts in forgery and house. 
breaking, and connected by acquaintance and 
sympathy with the thieves and swindlers of the 
community.” 


Now, mark the following words— 


“This must be the case in every opulent 
and populous community, where crime has every 
temptation, and industry is abundantly em. 
ployed.” 


Then, if it were said that Lord J. Russell, 
who wrote that Minute, nevertheless him- 
self took part in the measure that had led 
to the cessation of transportation to the 
colony of New South Wales, all he (Earl 
Stanhope) could say was, that that only 
proved the pressure upon him from the 
colonial side, and how necessary it was to 
view every side of this most complicated and 
nicely-balanced question. What he wished 
to argue was, that the difficulty which the 
convict encountered in finding employment 
was not incidental to the system, not one 
that any improvements in the details of 
punishment could remove. It was inhe- 
rent in the system itself. It belonged to 
the system of retaining convicts at home. 
And they might alter the details of that 
system as they pleased; they might sta- 
tion the convicts at Dartmoor and Ports- 
mouth; send them to the convict works of 
Bermuda and Gibraltar, or try the dismal 
resource of public hulks. All these ex- 
pedients had been tried with a greater or 
less degree of success; but the result had 
been always the same. The prisoner upon 
his release, whatever the extent of his re- 
formation, was constantly met with the 
same difficulty—the difficulty of procuring 
honest employment. It was, as he had 
said, inherent in the system. It might be 
said that it was possible for the convict 
when released to assume a fictitious name, 
quit his birthplace, and commence a new 
career elsewhere. But these deceptions 
were but a melancholy prelude to a life of 
intended probity; and in the next place 
he had heard that there were some parts 
of the country—in Scotland—where the 
police, most unwarrantably, as he took 
it, if the statement were true, for he did 
not vouch for it on his own knowledge, 
made it their business to hunt out every 
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convict who was in honest employment, 
and inform his employer that he was har- 
pouring a felon in his service. Of course 
the result was, the instant dismissal of the 
man, The difficulty, therefore, with re- 
gard to obtaining employment seemed to 
be insuperable as long as they retained 
the convict at home. He could appeal 
to a great many of their Lordships, how 
strongly this opinion had been put forth 
by the most eminent statesmen of France 
—how often a preference for the English 
system of transportation had been express- 
ed by these eminent men in the debates of 
their late Chamber of Deputies. [Lord 
CaMPBELL: And in private.| I thank my 
noble and learned Friend for reminding me 
how often and how earnestly these states- 
men have urged the same views to some 
amongst us in private conversation also. 
But as to the state of things in our own 
country as to convicts, we require no testi- 
mony ; we might rely upon own observa- 
tions. Now, let their Lordships contrast 
the state of things in this country with 
the immunity from reproach which a man 
enjoyed in a colony. Two centuries ago 
the freebooters held that no treaty with 
Spain was binding south of the line. In 
the Australian colonies there was a rule 


something like this. in terms, but far 


better and wiser. The rule was, that 
no offences were to be remembered against 
aman that had been committed on the 
other side the equator. The convict hav- 
ing undergone his term of punishment in 
the colonies, if on being released he se- 
riously desired to reform, and wished to 
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have employment, he could at once find it. | 
It was, therefore, a mere assumption of | 
the argument—a complete begging of the | 
question—to say that we sought only to) 
fling upon our colonies the crime which we | 
found to press inconveniently upon our- | 
selves. For the truth was, that the energy | 
which was ill-directed here would be well | 
and usefully directed there. The truth 
was, that the man who was a criminal 
in England would probably not be a crimi- | 
nal in the colonies. He had no employ-' 
ment here; he had full employment there. | 
He would now proceed to state what were 
the practical suggestions which he had to. 
offer. And, in the first place, he should 
wish the Government to consider whether, | 
on their part, some further encouragement 
and support might not be afforded to those 
most useful institutions—the reformatory 
schools for the young. The beneficial ef- 
fects of those schools had been felt in saad 
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parts of the country; and, as an instance, 
he might refer to the case of Gloucester- 
shire. He held in his hand the striking 
and valuable Report of Mr. Barwick Baker, 
with regard to the prisons of that eounty, 
and in that Report Mr. Baker said, ‘‘ That 
a reformatory school having been opened 
in Cheltenham, in 1852, the police stated 
that there were twenty-one boys under the 
age of fourteen who had been once con- 
victed, and twenty-five who, under the 
same age, had been twice or thrice or four 
times convicted.”” And Mr. Baker added, 
**I believe I can now say, there is not 
at present in Cheltenham more than one 
boy under sixteen who bas been twice con- 
victed.”” But Mr. Baker went on to ex- 
plain the only true principle upon which 
those reformatory schools should proceed, 
and without which principle he (Earl Stan- 
hope) would not hesitate to say that those 
schools would do harm instead of good. 
Mr. Baker said, ‘*‘ We propose to give our 
boys no advantage which the sons of ho- 
nest labourers could not get if they pleased. 
Were they to offer to come on the same 
terms, they would be chosen in preference 
to our boys.”’ This it was most important 
to remember, for if any enthusiastic men in 
their benevolent zeal offered any advantages 
in their institutions to the criminal beyond 
that which honest men enjoyed, from that 
moment they did harm instead of good, 
and their reformatories would deserve no 
encouragement. But upon the principle 
which he had just stated, and looking at 
the vast amount of good which had result- 
ed from those schools, he put it to the Go- 
vernment that they should take into their 
serious consideration whether some further 
aid as contributions towards the build- 
ings, or aid of some kind or other, might 
not be given in addition to the quota that 
was now paid, according to the number of 
inmates, so as to increase the number of 
boys in these institutions. With respect 
to these reformatory schools for the young 
the fatal difficulty of want of employment 
vanished, because a fault committed by 
boys would not weigh against them in after 
life; whereas upon the same fault committed 
by grown-up persons, it would be argued 
that they were hardened offenders, The 
next and principal suggestion which he 
had to make was, that the Government 
should turn their thoughts to the possi- 
bility of founding a new colony for the re- 
ception of convicts. That was a point 
which he was most anxious to press upon 
their attention, In the first place they 
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would have to consider what resources our 
present colonies afforded for this purpose. 
And here he wished to lay down the prin- 
ciple in the clearest and most emphatic 
terms, ‘that he did not think that any con. 
victs ought, under any circumstances, to be 
sent to any one of those colonies without 
the fullest and freest consent of the colo- 
nists themselves. Nay, he would go fur- 
ther, and say that the convicts ought not 
to be sent out until they were asked for ; 
that we should not ask the colonists to 
take them, but wait until they asked for 
them themselves. What was more, he 
thought that this principle ought to be 
proclaimed by the Government in so clear 
and decided a manner as to remove all 
possible cause of jealousy or apprehension 
in the minds of the colonists upon the 
subject. Now, the colony of Western 
Australia had expressed a clear and gene- 
ral wish to receive convicts, and for some 
years we had been sending there about 
300 a year. But he understood, from evi- 
dence which was given no further back 
than yesterday before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, that the colonists 
of Western Australia now asked for 700 
or 800 a year. The colonists wished to 
have more convicts : why did we not give 
them? Because we had most unwisely, as 
he saw it stated, tied up our hands and pre- 
eluded ourselves from sending more than 
300. Could anything be more injudi- 
cious than this? And would it not be 
desirable to relax the prohibition and be 
enabled to send as many convicts to a 
colony as might be required, subject to 
the condition which he could not state too 
often or too emphatically, that it should 
be done with the free and full consent— 
the spontaneous consent—of the colonists 
themselves? Then there was the case of 
the settlement of Moreton Bay, respecting 
which he hoped the Government would 
give them some information. As he un- 
derstood, the settlement of Moreton Bay 
was also desirous of receiving convicts ; 
but New South Wales, the colony to which 
it belonged, had expressed an objection to 
its doing so, and in deference to that 
opinion the Colonial Office had taken no 
steps in the matter. Supposing that the 
resources of Western Australia and More- 


ton Bay were inadequate, the Government | 


ought to consider whether a new colony 


might not be established with advantage. | 


The last Report on prisons contained re- 
markable testimony as to the good result 
of the very latest, perhaps, of the cases of 
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transportation to New South Wales, The 
chaplain of the Wakefield House of Corree. 
tion stated that he had received a very inter. 
esting account from a friend (who made in. 
quiries on the spot) respecting 109 conviets 
from Wakefield Prison, who were embarked 
on board the Hashemy, Mountstuart Fl. 
phinstone, and Adelaide, all of whom were 
landed (those by the first-named ship at 
Sydney, the others at Port Philip) in the 
year 1849. Those prisoners had all been 
three years in the colony, and the report 
of their conduct was as follows—Very 
good, 77; good, 11; conditionally par- 
doned, 1 ;_ indifferent, 6; bad, 6; very 
bad, 6; reconvicted,2. Total, 109. The 
unreclaimed, therefore, amounted only to 
14 out of 109, or not one-seventh of the 
whole ; and he (Earl Stanhope) would ask 
whether one-seventh or anything like one- 
seventh—whether anything like one-half 
or two-thirds of any whole number—could 
in like manner be predicated of convicts 
retained at home? Whiat was the real 
objection to founding a new penal colony? 
He believed there was only one, and that 
he admitted to be a forcible one. It was 
this, that at the outset of forming a new 
penal settlement they would rot have the 
advantage of diffusing the convicts when 
released among a free population. He 
did not deny that that objection had great 
weight, and he could meet it only by re- 
minding their Lordships that it equally 
applied to the whole of the Australian 
colonies when they were first established, 
and when Mr. Pitt sent out the first con- 
viets to Botany Bay in 1788—when Bo- 
tany Bay was inhabited only by the savage 
Australian and the kangaroo—and it was 
difficult to say which was the lower in 
feeling and intellect. Look forward a half- 
century, and see what those colonies had 
now become—the convicts had been well 
cared for and the mother country relieved 
from the charge. Look at the progress 
they had made ; look at Sydney. It was 
not long since that he saw a letter written 
by a distinguished man at Sydney, who 
was well acquainted with European cities, 
and who said that in the splendour of its 
buildings and establishments, and in intel- 
lectual cultivation, Sydney well deserved 
to stand by the side of several of the smaller 
capitals of Europe. In short, the Austra- 
lian colonies had afforded us the strongest 
encouragement for the formation of new 
settlements upon the same principles, 
while avoiding the errors and defects in 
detail of the former system, And in 
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saying this he was not urging upon the 
Government to do anything that was novel 
or rash ; he merely counselled them to do 
what Mr. Pitt did in 1788. If any one 
doubted that the greatness of the Austra- 
lian colonies was produced by convict la- 
pour, he would refer them to what had 
been stated by one of the most eminent men 
who had ever held sway in these settle- 
ments, he meant Sir Richard Bourke, Go- 
yernor of New South Wales. Sir Richard 
Bourke said— 

“From what I have seen effected in New South 
Wales I am induced to set a high value upon the 
power of commanding convict labour during the 
first processes of settlement in a new country. 
The great demand for labour incident to such 
undertaking has seldom, if ever, been adequately 
supplied by free people. Where these have been 
relied on, and no other description of labour ob- 
tained, the progress of the incipient colony has 
been slow and difficult ; hence the striking con- 
trast between the condition of the Swan River 
Settlement and that of New South Wales, where, 
by the aid of convict labour, the industrious and 
skilful settlers have, within a period of fifty years, 
converted a wilderness into a fine and flourishing 
colony. It is sufficient to say that this great and 
rapid advancement is, under Providence, to be 
attributed to the command of labour obtained 
by transportation from Great Britain and Ire- 
land.” 


With reference to the advantage which 
England derived from her connection with 
the Australian colonies, he would advert 
to a very remarkable return, which was 
age at a public meeting held a few 
ays ago by a noble Lord who was a 
Member of this House (the Earl of Hard- 
wicke); and according to which it ap- 
peared that if they took the population of 
the world and the amount of British ex- 
ports they consumed per head, it would be 
found that in France they consumed ]s. 6d. 
per head; in the United States of Ame- 
rica, 5s. 8d. a head; in Canada, £1 15s. 
a head; whilst the Australian colonists 
consumed not less than £7 a head. Such, 
then, were his views, and such the facts 
upon which they were founded. He had 
stated his case as briefly as the importance 
of the subject permitted him; and he hoped 
Her Majesty’s Government would believe 
him, when he said that he had not ap- 
proached it in any hostile or censorious 
spirit. He found no fault with them. He 
acknowledged the difficulties with which 
the subject was surrounded; but amid all 
these difficulties, there was one considera- 
tion which should cheer and encourage us 
—the consideration that even our very 
failures, when once discerned and ad- 
mitted, would be conducive to our future 
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success; and now that so many able 
and enlightened men were applying their 
minds to this question, he trusted that at 
no distant day we might see the founda- 
tion of a system which would promote the 
reformation of criminals, and at the same 
time guard and protect the community 
from crime. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he could as- 
sure the noble Earl that nothing was fur- 
ther from the disposition of the Govern- 
ment than to regard the remarks which 
he had made as characterised by any spirit 
of hostility towards them. It was impos- 
sible to conceive any speech more charac- 
terised by candour, delicacy, and fairness, 
than that which the noble Earl had ad- 
dressed to the House; nor could anything 
be more satisfactory than the manner in 
which the noble Earl had pointed out the 
real difficulties of the ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem, and where those difficulties existed. 
He was sure that the whole House went 
with him in his approbation of a system of 
transportation when it could be carried out 
in a populous colony, extending over a 
large tract of ground, where there would 
be such a demand for labour that the con- 
vict should, on his discharge, be imme- 
diately put in a position to earn an honest 
livelihood and to regain his character. He 
(Earl Granville) was glad to hear the noble 
Earl, in the latter part of his speech, ac- 
knowledge the great principle, that it was 
now quite out of the question for the 
mother country to attempt to send con- 
viets to any colony which was not prepared 
freely and cordially to receive them. With 
regard to the first suggestion of the noble 
Karl, that the Government should give 
some increased assistance to reformatory 
schools, he (Earl Granville) might mention 
that that subject had for a long time occu- 
pied the attention of the Ministry, and 
some days since a Committee of Council 
had been summoned for to-morrow, to con- 
sider a final Minute upon that point. The 
other suggestion of the noble Earl was 
one the adoption of which was surrounded 
with great difficulty ; and with one or two 
of the observations made by the noble Earl, 
he (Earl Granville) could not entirely agree. 
The noble Earl suggested that Moreton 
Bay should be separated from Australia, 
and that there should be founded there a 
new penal colony. It was quite obvious 
that it must be matter for very serious 
consideration whether, in dealing with 
Australia, you could cut out a portion of 
one of the provinces, in order to apply 
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there a system against which so strong a 
feeling existed throughout the Australian 
colonies generally. At the same time, he 
thought it was worthy of consideration, 
whether it might not be possible to esta- 
blish an entirely new colony for this pur- 
pose; but in the adoption of any such 
course, it would be necessary that great 
care should be taken to avoid the recur- 
rence of those dreadful scenes through 
which our existing colonies had passed. 
He did not, wish to answer at any length 
the observations which had been made by 
his noble Friend, but merely to suggest to 
his consideration, whether it might not be 
desirable to appoint a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House to inquire into the whole 
of this subject ? Such a Committee of the 
other House of Parliament was already 
sitting. It might be a question, whether 
the terms of reference to a Committee of 
that House should not differ from those 
which had been adopted by the House of 
Commons; but he was sure that nothing 
but good could result from the investiga- 
tion of a Committee composed of some of 
their Lordships who were well informed 
upon this subject; and if the Committee 
were moved for by his noble Friend (Earl 
Stanhope), it would he an inducement to 
it to approach the consideration of this sub- 
ject in the same fair and candid manner in 
which his noble Friend had introduced it 
-here. 

Lorpd LYTTELTON said, that the 
ticket-of-leave question was one of great 
importance, and one on which much might 
be said on both sides; but it was quite a 
secondary question compared with the 
question of transportation. The real ques- 
tion for their Lordships to consider was, 
that transportation having ceased, and our 
convicts being retained in this country, 
in what way they were to be disposed of. 
That being the question before the House, 
and agreeing as he did in some of the 
suggestions of the noble Earl, particularly 
in reference to reformatory schools, he 
regretted that he could not approve of the 
suggestion of his noble Friend as to the 
foundation of a convict colony, which he 
regarded as a proposition to return to a 
system which the experience of late years 
had shown to be eminently unadvisable. He 
believed that the formation of a new penal 
colony was an impossibility. While Mr. 
Gladstone was at the head of the Colonial 
Department some progress was made in 
the establishment of the penal colony of 
North Australia; but when his noble 
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Friend at his right (Earl Grey) succeeded 
that right hon. Gentleman, he stated, in 
his first despatch, that under no circum. 
stances would he carry out such an under. 
taking ; and that we must discontinue the 
occupation of Northern Australia as a penal 
settlement. He (Lord Lyttelton) did not 
at the time agree with the noble Earl; 
but since then he had come round to be 
entirely of the same mind with his noble 
Friend. He should now hesitate to begin 
over again that which he considered to 
have been one of the great evils—one of 
the blackest spots—in the history of this 
country. He had heard with astonish- 
ment the argument of the noble Earl 
(Earl Stanhope), who, he had expected, 
would point out some means by which his 
proposed convict colony should avoid evil 
times similar to those through which our 
existing colonies had passed. To his sur- 
prise, however, his noble Friend seemed 
to propose that we should found a new 
colony, intending that it should run the 
same course which had been run by Syd- 
ney, Tasmania, and others, in the hope— 
which he had no doubt would be realised— 
that it would in sixty or seventy years 
arrive at a similar state of prosperity. 
For his own part, he thought that the 
evils which had befallen our existing colo- 
nies during the period of their early his- 
tory were such as no one would willingly 
encounter again ; and yet they were evils 
which would undoubtedly fall upon the 
colony which his noble Friend proposed to 
establish. The first requisites were a good 
soil and a large territory; and this would 
inevitabiy become the resort of free settlers, 
who, after a time, would become discon- 
tented, and transportation must be again 
dropped. The history of this question had 
shown that transportation could not be 
attempted anywhere except upon the prin- 
ciple of division or dispersion ; there must 
be a demand for labour; but that was a 
principle which the indisposition of our co- 
lonies to receive convicts rendered it impos- 
sible that we should observe. If any colony 
asked for convicts he would not refuse them. 
As to Moreton Bay, he believed it impos- 
sible, as the law stood, for Government to 
send out convicts there. If it should ever 
become a separate colony, and convict la- 
bour were then desired by the colonists, 
the opportunity would arise; but he could 
not but think that, in every such case, & 
colony was deliberately sacrificing its best 
moral interests for mere material and tem- 
porary advantages, He was firmly con- 
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yinced that it was owing to the transporta- 
tion policy of England that her colonies 
had, until a very recent period, stood so 
low in the opinion of the world. Now, it 
was true they stood higher than all others, 
because they had struggled through the 
difficulties of their condition by the un- 
exampled energies of our countrymen. 
He believed that in all our colonies—cer- 
tainly in New Zealand, which he knew 
best—there was not a man who would not 
repel the proposal to send convict labour. 
He quite admitted that we must be rather 
disappointed, as far as we had gone, with 
the effect of the present system in absorb- 
ing the expirees, as they were called in the 
colonies, into the general labour market at 
home. He could not say that the system 
had failed, but it could not be said to 
have been wholly successful in restoring 
the convicts after their sentences were ex- 
pired into the general body of the com- 
munity. He would suggest that for 
transportation should be substituted the 
punishment of banishment or exile. He 
did not mean that system of exile or 
modified transportation which had been 
adopted some time ago, under which men 
were sent with tickets of leave to the 
colonies; but that convicts who were sen- 


tenced to the longer periods of transporta- 
tion, after having been kept in prison for 
a certain time, long enough to earn by 
their labour a given sum of money, should 
be declared exiles and subjected to heavy 
punishments if ever found again in this 


country. In his opinion, the colonies—if 
these men went there—would not have any 
right to complain, but it was not likely 
that they would go to the colonies in any 
great numbers. His impression was— 
and he had no hesitation in stating it un- 
disguisedly—that they would most of them 
go to the United States of America; but 
to whatever country they went he could 
not see that that country would have a 
right to complain. He was also in favour 
of another suggestion—namely, that im- 
prisonment should go on indefinitely until 
the convict had by good conduct earned 
his discharge—even for life, where there 
was no appearance of reformation. Of 
course, there would always remain the 
power of the Crown to remit the punish- 
ment, and therefore the element of hope 
wonld not be entirely excluded. There 
would be no hardship in retaining hard- 
ened criminals in prison for life, and he 
did not think that public opinion would be 
very much opposed to it. 
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Eart GREY said, he thought their 
Lordships were deeply indebted to the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Stanhope), who 
had commenced this discussion, and he 
trusted he would adopt the suggestion 
thrown out by the Lord President of 
the Council, and move for a Committee 
to inquire into the whole subject. The 
short discussion which had taken place 
had shown that a deliberate inquiry would 
be highly useful, and that there were many 
points upon which but little information ex- 
isted, and some points on which opinion had 
been imperfectly formed, and which would 
require to be carefully considered before 
any determination could be arrived at. He 
wished to make a few observations on the 
question. In the first place he cordially 
concurred in the description which had 
been given by the noble Earl of the real 
value of transportation. The strictly penal 
part of that sentence could be carried on 
much better at home under the eyes of 
the Government; but, as a means of dis- 
posing of those who emerged from a state 
of punishment, the Colonies were invalu- 
able. It was not merely the difficulty 
of obtaining employment in this country 
which prevented these discharged men from 
becoming useful members of society, but 
also the strong temptation they had to 
contend with of returning to their former 
associates and former habits. In the Colo- 
nies all situations in which convicts were 
placed under these circumstances were 
altered, and the system of tickets of leave, 
as formerly adopted, combined, he thought, 
every condition calculated to promote 
their reformation. They were then scat- 
tered through a vast extent of country, 
and employed in a description of labour— 
the taking care of flocks in Australia— 
the best calculated to separate them from 
former associates, to break up former 
habits, and to give them that power over 
their own actions, which alone could enable 
them to take their places again in society. 
The result showed that transportation, as 
latterly carried on, did produce in a very 
large majority of cases the reformation of 
the convicts. Nay, more, if the conduct 
of the convicts sent out under this system 
were compared with the conduct of the 
free emigrants sent out by the Government, 
without any restraint upon their actions, 
he was prepared to say that he believed 
the convicts on the whole turned out the 
better. Nor was that at all improbable. 
The reason was that when free labourers 
were sent out they did not consist of the 
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best sort of men, because these being 
always sure to get employment at home, 
were seldom willing to leave their native 
country, so that emigrant labourers for the 
most part consisted of persons who, from 
various reasons, found their position at 
home unsatisfactory, as, for instance, men 
suspected of poaching, or who had got 
into difficulties about illegitimate children. 
Though these wore very often the most 
energetic portion of the population, they 
were undoubtedly not the most steady or 
moral; and when they got to the Co- 
lonies, being entirely their own masters, 
getting high wages, and living in the 
neighbourhood of a town where intoxi- 
eating liquors could be had cheaply, it was 
undoubtedly the case that a very large 
proportion of these free emigrant labourers 
did take to habits of drinking and profli- 
gacy, and were not that very moral class 
which many supposed them to be. So 
much was this the case in his opinion, that 
he entirely disputed the correctness of the 
assertion as to the great superiority in 
moral character of those colonies founded 
without convicts over those founded with 
convicts. Indeed, a very large number of 
the earliest and best settlers in New Zea- 
land went originally to Australia as con- 
victs, No doubt, a great body of highly 
respectable settlers went out also to New 
Zealand, but the first foundation of the 
British settlement was by the escape of 
convicts from New South Wales and by 
desertions. He, however, admitted, that 
whatever might have been the state of 
things formerly, it was now too late to 
retrace the steps taken, and that practi- 
cally the means of disposing of convicts in 
those Colonies was to a great extent cut 
off. He could not conceal from himself 
that that was a great misfortune, due to 
those persons who, perhaps, from benevo- 
lent motives in this country, raised upon the 
subject a ery, which ultimately produced 
its effect in the Colonies, In 1838 and 
1839, when the objection to transportation 
was first brought forward, those who raised 
it were denounced in the Colonies as public 
enemies fur attempting to stop the supply 
of labour; but, unfortunately, the ery gra- 
dually produced its effect in the Colonies, 
and led to the ultimate discontinuance of 
transportation. He would not, however, 
now enter into the question of the wisdom 
of that step; but, at all events, he would 
say that he agreed with the noble Earl 
who had originated this debate, and with 
the noble Lord who had just sat down, in 
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expressing his conviction that this country 
could not now use its superior power to 
compel any colony not founded as a penal 
colony, or which had ceased to be one, to 
receive convicts as labourers. Then the 
question arose, how was the advantage 
which had been lost to be regained? The 
noble Earl (Earl Stanhope) suggested that 
the number of convicts sent to Western 
Australia might be increased ; but he (Earl 
Grey) hoped that their Lordships would 
not conclude too hastily that that could be 
done; they must be very cautious as to 
the steps they took in that direction; for, 
if the Government, in sending out con- 
victs to that colony, went beyond the 
demand for labour there, they would in- 
evitably create a state of things which 
would tend to the cutting off the means 
now possessed of sending out convicts, 
He feared his noble Friend was mistaken 
as to the number of convicts who could 
be sent with advantage to Western Aus- 
tralia, and a gentleman, lately at the head 
of the Government there, had told him 
that, though the success of the experiment 
had been very great, caution must be used 
with respect to sending more, for already 
a certain number of ticket.of-leave men 
began to be left on the hands of the Go- 
vernment, 

Eart STANHOPE said, that the state- 
ment he made he believed to be unim- 
peachable. It was taken from the evidence 
which had been given yesterday by Mr. 
Waddington, the Under Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. 

Eart GREY said, he had no doubt 
whatever that Mr. Waddington said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had stated that 
300 convicts were as many as they could 
send to Western Australia. But he (Earl 
Grey) would venture to throw out the fol- 
lowing suggestion—that the number of 
convicts that could be absorbed by the 
colony might, by degrees, be increased if 
Her Majesty’s Government took some 
means of assisting the object. It could 
not be done without expense, but he 
thought it would be a wise and good po- 
licy on the part of the Government. By 
making new roads—possibly railroads— 
by opening better means of access to the 
interior of the country, and by carrying 
out the wise policy of Lord Bathurst's 
administration, they would offer induce- 
ments to free settlers to emigrate into 
the country, and thus, by the expendi- 
ture of no very large sum of money, 
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jt would be quite practicable to extend 
the means of absorbing convict labour. 
He thought, too, that the Government 
might take measures by which other colo- 
nies might be induced to accept convicts ; 
and he thought this might be done in such 
a manner as to promote the real interests 
—not only the pecuniary, but also the moral 
interests—of those colonies. There was 
no necessity for returning to old abuses. 
His noble Friend (Earl Granville) said a 
question was pending with regard to the 
reception of convicts at Moreton Bay, to 
which an opposition had been raised by 
the inhabitants of other parts of Australia. 
That opposition could not be justified upon 
any ground, and ought not to be allowed 
to prevail. What were the circumstances ? 
The whole wealth and property of Aus- 
tralia had been created by the profuse ex- 
penditure of this country in sending out 
convicts. Was it, then, reasonable that 
those who were now enjoying that prospe- 
rity should now tell their fellow-colonists 
some hundreds of miles distant that they 
should not have the benefit of the same 
advantages they had derived from the sys- 
tem—that because they themselves no 
longer chose to receive convicts, others 
should be deprived of the advantage they 
had formerly enjoyed, but no longer re- 
quired. Another view of the case was this 
—was it consistent with Christian principle 
that the other colonists of Australia should 
hold this language? To what was it they 
owed the advantages they possessed ? 
Why, to the fact that their ancestors were 
convicts, and that they had been sent out 
toa place where they might have an op- 
portunity of re-establishing their status in 
society, and of becoming the ancestors of 
those who were now prosperous colonists. 
Were those prosperous colonists, for the 
sake of their pride and vanity, to refuse 
convicts of the present day that oppor- 
tunity which their ancestors had enjoyed 
of regaining their status in society? Their 
pretensions were utterly untenable, and if 
the colonists of Moreton Bay desired to re- 
ceive convicts there was no reason why the 
Government should not send them. In the 
Act passed for the regulation of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, a clause was inserted giv- 
ing power to Her Majesty’s Government to 
separate the northern portion of New South 
Wales from the remainder to form a sepa- 
rate colony, in precisely the same manuer 
as Port Phillip had already been separated 
from it, and was now called Victoria. 
The interests of the inhabitants of the 
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Sydney district were totally distinct from 
those of the inhabitants of Moreton Bay, 
and they ought not to be allowed to 
exercise an authority over their fellow- 
colonists, which they held ought not to be 
exercised over themselves even by the 
mother country. His noble Friend oppo- 
site (Earl Stanhope) had suggested the 
formation of a new penal colony; but he 
agreed upon that point with his noble 
Friend who had spoken last. All the ad- 
vantages of transportation arose from the 
dispersion of convicts among the free popu- 
lation of a colony. The assembling of con- 
victs by themselves was a fearful source of 
moral contamination. Long after the for- 
mation of the colonies of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land their moral con- 
dition was frightful. When did an amend- 
ment take place? Only when free settlers 
were induced to go out. After the peace 
Lord Bathurst gave strong inducements to 
free settlers to take land and to employ 
convicts, and the moral improvement and 
the prosperity of the Colonies dated from 
the adoption of Lord Bathurst’s system. 
But if a new penal colony were now found- 
ed it would be very difficult to accomplish 
what Lord Bathurst then accomplished. 
At that time there was no great stream of 
emigration of free settlers flowing else- 
where; Englishmen had not yet found out 
the advantages of emigration to the United 
States or the North American colonies, and 
comparatively very few settlers went to 
either of those places ; and there was also 
at that time a pressure upon men of small 
means in this country which happily did 
not now exist. Circumstances were now 
altered in many respects. The superior 
attractions of the Australian colonies, 
Canada, and New Zealand would come into 
competition with those of any new penal 
colony that might be formed, so that there 
would be little probability of obtaining for 
it more than a very limited number of 
settlers, He did not, therefore, believe 
that it would be practicable to carry 
into effect any plan of the kind sug- 
gested by his noble Friend. Again, 
it must be remembered that the foun- 
dation of a new colony was a most 
costly operation. Many sanguine people 
believed that a system could be found out 
of enabling colonies to pay their own ex- 
penses. His noble Friend (Lord Lyttelton) 
was at one time a great believer in the 
practicability of some system of that kind ; 
but he was now probably convinced that ho 
(Earl Grey) was not far wrong when he 
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said that all such self-supporting schemes, 
from the time of Sir Walter Raleigh down- 
ward, had proved to be illusions. [Lord 
LytTeLtoy: Every farthing has been re- 
paid.] He should like to know how many 
of the original speculators had come home 
without a farthing in their pockets. Some 
friends of his were in this unhappy plight. 
He was persuaded, as he had said, that 
the establishment of a new colony was very 
costly and required a large outlay, and that 
it would be better to extend their opera- 
tions in a colony like Western Australia, 
where convicts were already received, than 
to begin operations in some entirely new 
place. There was one other question to 
which he wished to refer—that as to the 
propriety of granting to convicts what were 
cailed tickets of leave. He feared that the 
exaggerated alarm felt by the public with 
regard to that class of persons was likely 
to lead to the adoption of hasty and erro- 
neous conclusions. He saw a statement 
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This scheme had been tried 


under the direction of that gentleman 
in Norfolk Island. The experiment had 
failed, as might have been expected, be- 
cause, in adopting that system, Captain 
Maconochie had too much relaxed the 
discipline under which the convicts were 
| placed. The scheme, as Captain Maconochie 
| had adopted it, was abolished, but the prin- 
ciple on which it was founded was justly 
regarded as a sound one, and was accord- 
ingly made the foundation of a new system 
for the management of convicts, which was 
commenced by the noble Earl opposite (the 
| Earl of Derby), and modified by him (Karl 
Grey) when he had the honour to hold 
‘the seals of the Colonial Department. 
Under this plan convicts were enabled, 
under strict regulations, to obtain their 
‘enlargement from penal labour at an earlier 
| or later period, according to the length of 
| their original sentence and their subse- 


| quent conduct. It depended chiefly upon 


| Maconochie. 


in the newspapers that men who were’ their own conduct how long their confine- 
now sentenced to penal labour were to| ment was to last. The effects of this 
work out their whole term of imprison-/|system of management had been in the 
ment, and that a sentence of four years | highest degree satisfactory ; by bringing 
was to be equivalent to a former sentence |to bear upon the minds of convicts the 
of seven years, and was to be entirely | great motive of hope, it had become pos- 
fulfilled. He heard great complaints also | sible to dispense, in a great measure, with 
of the hypocrisy produced by allowing the lash. It had formerly been held that 
the men to be discharged for good conduct discipline must be preserved and industry 
at an earlier period than they would other- | enforced almost exclusively by severity, 
wise be entitled to their release. He be-/and the state of the hulks under this 


lieved that these opinions were founded in 
error. Parliament had made a great mis- 
take, when in 1853, against his remon- 
strances, it had, in abolishing the sentence 
of transportation, reduced the length of the 
new sentences of penal servitude, as com- 
pared to those of transportation previously 
passed for similar offences. Parliament 
then determined that convicts should be 
sentenced to four years’ penal labour in- 
stead of seven years’ transportation. What 
had been the effect? When a man had 
been sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion it was never intended that he should 
pass that entire period in penal labour. 
The whole foundation of the reforms that 
up to 1853 had been made in our penal es- 
tablishments was to make the length of a 
man’s punishment depend, to a great ex- 
tent, upon his conduct in confinement. 
Their Lordships would no doubt recollect 
that a plan for determining the duration of 
the punishment of convicts by their con- 
duct, by requiring them to earn a certain 
number of marks before they were dis- 
charged, had been proposed by Captain 


Earl Grey 


system had become, as was well known, 
most dreadful ; but by the system to which 
he referred, where, without relaxing disci- 
pline, the motive of hope was brought to 
bear, and industry and good conduct were 
made the means of limiting the duration of 
punishment, our penal establishments at 
home assumed a totally different character. 
He had himself examined the working of 
the system at Portsea and Dartmoor, and 
it had been found, by the sure test of 
the amount of work actually done, that the 
industry of the men so treated had been 
most remarkable, while their general con- 
duct was such as scarcely to call for the in- 
fliction of any of those punishments which 
were formerly continually taking place. 
So great was their industry, that they ac- 
tually, in some cases, did more work than 
free labourers employed with them. He 
had himself observed this in the case of 
a pair of convict sawyers, who had per- 
formed more work than two free mechanics 
employed at the same time on the new 
building at Dartmoor. The great break- 
water at Portland was a standing proof of 
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the efficiency of convict labour when well 
directed. He regarded the reduction of 
the length of sentences which took place 
when transportation was abolished, as most 
unwise, because it rendered impracticable 
the system of management which he had 
just described. Convicts sentenced to only 
four years’ penal servitude instead of seven 
years’ transportation could not be allowed 
to obtain their discharge by good conduct 
at the end of half the period for which 
they had been sentenced, without reducing 
the punishment far below what was re- 
quired for serious offences. Nor was there 
the slightest reason for reducing the length 
of sentences in consequence of the change. 
On the contrary, the fact that a man, when 
relieved from penal labour, was to be allow- 
ed to remain at home, would have been 
rather a reason for prolonging than abridg- 
ing his original sentence, since ultimate 
exile was a great aggravation of the pu- 
nishment. For these reasons, he earnestly 
hoped the Government would consider and 
amend the law so as to re-establish the 
periods of sentence which prevailed before 
transportation was done away with. It was 
said that to discharge men for good conduct 
before their period of confinement expired 
was offering a premium upon hypocrisy. 
Now, it was impossible to look into men’s 
hearts. They could never know whether 
a reformation was real or simulated. But 
whether they were really reformed or not 
it was a good thing to make these men 
behave well without the use of severity in 
our prisons, and to establish industry and 
outward decency of demeanour among 
them, without having recourse to the lash. 
He would rather that there should be some 
hypocrisy than be compelled to use the 
whip, as was done formerly, with all its 
brutalising and demoralising effects. He 
trusted that the Government would amend 
the Act of 1853, so as not to break down 
the mainspring of hope which had sus- 
tained the convicts, and caused them to 
behave well under the system abolished in 
1847. , 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, whatever 
might be the difficulties surrounding this 
question—and no doubt they were great 
and numerous—there appeared to be this 
inestimable advantage, that there was 
manifested among all parties, both in that 
and in the other House of Parliament, an 
earnest desire to approach this subject in 
a spirit wholly apart from all party consi- 
derations, and in a calm and dispassionate 
spirit. Whatever, too, might be the theo- 
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retical opinions entertained in regard to 
secondary punishment, there was, he be- 
lieved, no difference whatever amongst 
their Lordships as to the necessity of 
some alteration in respect to it. His 
noble Friend near him, with singular 
ability and clearness, had laid before them 
the many difficulties with which they had 
to contend in dealing with this question. 
There were, in the first place, the difficul- 
ties arising from the inability and reluc- 
tance of the colonists themselves to accept 
our convicts, and who, therefore, compel- 
led the Government in a great measure 
to abolish the system of transportation. 
And, in the second place, there were the 
difficulties arising from the danger of dis- 
charging these convicts, either before or 
at the expiration of their sentences, and 
letting them loose upon society—their in- 
ability to procure an honest livelihood, and 
the mischief of their again mixing with 
their old associates, and being surrounded 
by those upon whom the taint of their 
former crimes would have its natural in- 
fluence in occasioning in them a great un- 
willingness to employ them. He was quite 
ready to admit that, practically speaking, 
a great improvement had been effected by 
the substitution of what was intended to 
be the reformatory portion of the sentence 
in this country rather than in the colonies. 
The first part of the sentence was more 
under the immediate control and super- 
vision of popular opinion here, as well as 
of the Government; and consequently, the 
operation of it was much better known 
than if it were to be carried out at a 
distance. At the same time he could not 
but concur with a great deal of what had 
fallen from the noble Earl who spoke last 
(Earl Grey). He thought that there was 
a very serious danger to society from the 
very early period at which prisoners were 
discharged from custody, after having been 
sentenced to imprisonment for a long term 
of years. He supposed that the shortening 
the sentence of transportation was mainly 
caused by the feeling of the Government, 
that it would be impossible to deal for 
such lengthened periods with the number 
of convicts that would be thrown upon 
their hands; but the shortening of the 
duration of the sentence, in his opinion, 
did greatly increase the difficulties and 
danger. He concurred with the noble 
Earl, in the first place, in regard to the 
advantages, if carried out,-of the old sys- 
tem of transportation. He believed that 
no description of punishment had such 
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dread upon offenders, and yet at the same 
time, notwithstanding its difficulties, had 
tended to give such encouragement to real 


and substantial reformation, as the trans- | 


portation system. And as to the assign- 
ment system—the most abused of any— 
although no doubt it was open to much ob- 
jection, he was of opinion that it had been 
much too hastily abandoned. A great deal 
of prejudice had induced the abandonment 
of it. He concurred with the noble Earl 
in the impression that a system of trans- 
portation by which the convict was placed 
in an entirely new condition of cireum- 
stances, among a free and sparse popula- 
tion, where labour was valuable, and he 
had no difficulty in obtaining an honest 
livelihood, was one that was most favour- 
able to the development of the reformatory 
principle. He much regretted, not that 
the assignment system had been aban- 
doned, but that circumstances following 
one another had rendered transportation 
to Australia a matter almost of impossi- 
bility. With regard to Australia or the 
North American colonies, he was afraid it 
would be impossible to overcome the fixed 
determination of the colonists not to accept 
our convicts. There was, therefore, no 
use in looking back as to what might be 
the advantages of the old system. They 


were driven then to the necessity of sketch- 
ing out the best mode of dealing with our 
convicts, now that permanent expatria- 
tion among a free population was no longer 


possible. With regard to the probationary 
system, of which the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
had described the advantages, in which 
there were four or five stages of punish- 
ment, by means of which the prisoner 
could very quickly pass from a punishment 
of great severity to one of a much lighter 
character, and ultimately to the obtaining 
of a ticket of leave; there could be no doubt 
that great advantage might be obtained 
from such a system. He concurred with 
the noble Earl as to the benefits arising 
from the moral effect on the conduct of 
prisoners produced from a feeling of hope. 
At the same time he must say that, as a 
principle, this was a system which should 
be adopted with extreme caution. Setting 
aside the abuse of a mere pretended re- 
formation, it was liable to work unequally 
and unfairly, unless much judgment was 
exercised by the authorities, and even then 
it was impossible to have any actual test 
to measure the comparative merit of in- 
dividuals, For example, take a man well 
instructed, but convicted of a serious of- 
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‘fence, and another man, whose hand neyer 
did more than handle a plough, and who 
was convicted of a trifling offence. Surely, 
if those two men were set to work at skill. 
ed work, the latter convict would have no 
chance beside the other. In the same way 
might bodily weakness or other infirmity 
operate to the disadvantage of the more 
deserving. Unless, then, the greatest dis. 
cretion was exercised by the governors or 
superintendents of these convict establish. 
ments, they would practically commit a 
great injustice in measuring the merits of 
an individual by the power of his perform. 
ing certain works, The present system 
was, first solitary confinement, then hard 
labour, and then a ticket of leave. Tle 
could not help thinking that that system 
was capable of many modifications, to pre- 
vent the immediate transfer from hard la- 
bour on a breakwater to a ticket of leave, 
He was of opinion, too, that when a ticket 
of leave was forfeited by a recurrence to 
crime the relapsed convict should be re- 
turned, not to the same building or es- 
tablishment from which he had been re- 
leased, but to a different establishment, 
where he would be placed under a se- 
vere system; so that there might be 
kept up a broad distinction between those 
who were undergoing their first sentence 
and the relapsed convicts. He knew 
that this question was under the con- 
sideration of the Government in 1852, 
when it was thought practicable to obtain 
some island or place at no great distance 
from the shores of this country, which 
from its situation and character might be 
regarded as a natural prison, to which we 
might transfer the more hardened and less 
deserving of our criminals for any length 
of time—even for life. There was Lundy 
Island, for example, in the Bristol Chan- 
nel, that might be used for that purpose, 
and which might, he believed, be purchased 
for a small sum. He thought that the 
Government might establish a permanent 
prison there for the most hardened offen- 
ders, without the slightest danger of being 
obliged to resort to permanent imprison- 
ment, strictly so called. But that which 
was the most important question to be con- 
sidered was, the danger to society from 
the turning loose of a number of men with 
tickets of leave, and who necessarily found 
it most difficult to obtain honest employ- 
ment. The noble Earl the President of 
the Council had put an end to all hope of 
getting rid of these persons, by showing 
that there would be no advantage in send- 
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ing those persons to a colony where there | agreed with the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 


was not a free population; and where there 
was a free population they refused to re- 
ceive them. If they were to assume the 
truth of that doctrine, they could do 
nothing but retain the convicts in this 
country under the existing system, with 
all the danger of their being thrown back 
into guilt and incurring, without their own 
fault, @ perpetual recurrence of punish- 
ment. But he thought his noble Friend 
and the noble Earl (Earl Grey) had some- 
what mistaken the intentions of those who 
had proposed to establish the colony of 
Northern Australia. He quite concurred 
with the noble Earl (Earl Grey), that there 
was a great advantage in the admixture of 
a free population, who were naturally the 
employers of labour, with the convict popu- 
lation ; and there was no doubt that it was 
to the introduction of a convict population 
the Australian colonies, in the first in- 
stance, owed their great prosperity and 
rapid progress. But the fact was, that 
with regard to Van Diemen’s Land, at the 
time to which the noble Earl referred, that 
colony was exposed to the identical diffi- 
culty now generally apprehended ; for, in 
consequence of the discontinuance of trans- 


portation to New South Wales, and the) 
outery which had been most justly raised | 
against the use of the hulks as a secondary | 


punishment, the whole of the convict popu- 
lation was thrown upon the comparatively 
small island of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
at a time, too, when, through the losses 


occasioned by a heavy murrain amongst | 


the cattle of the colonists, their amount of 
capital available for the employment of 
labour had been sensibly diminished, and 
there was consequently already a glut of 
labour. Under these circumstances, no 
doubt, the Government did what it could 
to diminish the evil, in the mode now sug- 
gested by the noble Earl (Earl Grey), 








through the opening of roads, the clearing | 
of the country for fresh settlers, and the | could not, as he (the Earl of Derby) be- 
employment of convicts upon public works | lieved, but have led to the foundation 


which would ultimately prove beneficial to| of a most useful settlement. 


that if any colony separated from others by 
a considerable distance, protested against 
the introduction into it of a system of con- 
vict labour, it asserted pretensions which 
were quite unreasonable, and which, if 
raised at this moment on the part of any 
of the Australian colonies in regard to 
Moreton Bay, he hoped the Government 
would have the wisdom and the courage to 
resist. [The Duke of Arcyti: Moreton 
Bay is not separated.] It could be sepa- 
rated. In any case, however, the district 
of Northern Australia lay to the north- 
wards of Moreton Bay, and was distinctly 
separated from the parallel taken as the 
extreme boundary marking the territories 
to which convicts should not be sent. With 
that portion of Australia, therefore, the 
Government was free to deal. As he be- 
fore stated, it was never proposed to esta- 
blish in Northern Australia a new penal 
settlement, to which persons should be 
forwarded from this country, the intention 
always being to create there a new colony, 
that would relieve the inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land of that surplus population, 
which, having in great measure redeemed 
their character and undergone their period 
of sentence, might thus be transferred to 
a colony where, under a certain amount of 
local superintendence and surveillance, they 
might, through the cultivation of the soil, 
have the means of providing for them- 
selves and their families, so that thus 
these people would either prepare the way 
for fresh settlers perfectly free, or for 
fresh convicts, similarly cireumstanced 
as themselves. He confessed he always 
thought, while he was disposed to do 
every justice to the views of the noble 
Earl, that it was a matter for great regret 
that the noble Earl, upon his accession to 
office, had interposed to put a stop to a 
project which had been approved of by his 
two immediate predecessors, and which 


Now, the 


the colony. But for all that the complaint | Northern Australian districts were still 
of the colonists still was, that the convict open, and therefore free to be dealt with 
population remained in superabundance;| by Her Majesty’s Government as they 


while that of the convicts was, that they 
were actually in a worse position than 
those who were employed at compulsory 
labour upon Government works. It was 
under those circumstances, and not with a 
view of establishing a new penal settle- 
ment, that the colonisation of Northern 
Australia was entered upon. He quite 


| 





should think fit; and he could not but 
think, agreeing also with the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council, that 
though there might be an advantage in the 
admixture of a convict with a free popula- 
tion, yet with a fertile soil, a good climate, 
and a boundless territory, he could not 
help thinking that great advantages might 
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be derived in affording facilities for the 
establishment of a new settlement in the 
northern part of Australia, to consist of 
persons who had undergoue the first period 
of their punishment, and had thereby enti- 
tled themselves to tickets of leave. Such 
persons, he thought, who were now useless, 
if not dangerous, to society, might very 
usefully act as the pioneers of civilisation 
in those districts. Looking at all the diffi- 
culties of the case, seeing the impossibility 
of persons like these being absorbed into 
the labour market—seeing that, as the ex- 
isting system went on, our difficulties would 
increase day by day and year by year— 
looking to the advantage to the individuals 
as well as to the community by their ex- 
patriation in some mode or other, and de- 
precating the system of turning ticket-of- 
leave convicts loose upon society, with a 
prospect—as his noble Friend had said— 
of a great portion of them going to the 
United States to become the subject of 
disquietude to the two countries—and ob- 
serving that with regard to persons so cir- 
cumstanced, one of the great evils of the 
old system of transportation, arising out of 
the inequality of the sexes, might be there- 
by surmounted by ticket-of-leave men be- 
ing allowed to take their wives out with 
them—seeing all that, he could not help 
thinking, that if it was impossible to obtain 
the consent of the colonists—and without 
their consent it was clearly out of the ques- 
tion to force upon them our surplus con- 
victs, or those who had gone through a 
portion of their sentence and had obtained 
tickets of leave—in that event it would 
be well worthy the serious attention of the 
Government, whether they ought not to 
avail themselves of the resources at their 
disposal to relieve society from these per- 
sons, and at the same time to give these 
unfortunates the opportunity of obtaining 
an honest livelihood, and of founding in 
North Australia what might hereafter be- 
come a prosperous colony. He concurred 
with his noble Friend the Lord President 
of the Council in thinking that much ad- 
vantage might be derived from referring 
the question to the consideration of a Se- 
lect Committee; and if, therefore, his 
noble Friend who had introduced the ques- 
tion to them with so much ability (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) was prepared to 
make a Motion to that effect, he should be 
most happy to support him. And of this 
he was thoroughly convinced, that what- 
ever their differences of opinion might be 
in the first instance, every one of their 
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Lordships who might be a Member of that 
Committee would enter upon the inquiry 
with a determination and earnest desire 
thoroughly to sift and examine the case 
without prejudice or passion, and in a spirit 
of calmness and deliberation to see whether 
it might not be possible to devise some 
plan that would prove effectual for the re- 
medy of that which was already a formi- 
dable, and which threatened to be a most 
dangerous, evil to society. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he rose with 
great pleasure to support the recommenda- 
tion that the matter should be referred to 
a Select Committee of their Lordships’ 
House. From the office he held he had 
peculiar opportunities of judging of the 
nature and effects of secondary punish- 
ment in this country. The present state 
of secondary punishment was most de- 
plorable and disereditable. Nobody could 
tell what would be the effect of any sen- 
tence a Judge might pass. He found that 
it was a very difficult task to judge what 
sentence to pass upon a convict. If, for 
instance, he passed a sentence of trans- 
portation beyond the seas for fourteen 
years he knew perfectly we'l in his own 
mind that that sentence would never be 
carried into execution. If he ordered 
a man to be sentenced to seven years’ 
transportation, or four years’ penal servi- 
tude, to which it was now altered, he had 
never the most distant idea of its being 
carried into effect. In fact, he never had 
any idea what punishment any person he 
sentenced would really have to undergo. 
Was that, he would appeal to their Lord- 
ships, a right state of things? Of all 
judicial maxims that most generally re- 
ceived was that punishment ought to be 
certain ; but punishment under the pre- 
sent system was entirely uncertain, and it 
was impossible, while this uncertainty con- 
tinued, that a sentence could produce the 
salutary effect which was intended to fol- 
low it. He had heard with unfeigned 
delight the sentiments expressed by their 
Lordships on this subject on both sides of 
the House, and he trusted the inquiry it 
was proposed to institute would have the 
result of inducing a return to the old sys- 
tem of transportation, a punishment of all 
others the most salutary. He had lately 
returned from circuit, where he had been 
pleased to find that reformatory schools 
were very generally in course of formation. 
There was now in existence an Act of 
Parliament in which he felt considerable 
interest, and in virtue of which the Judge 
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was empowered to order in addition to 

ynishment for an offence, that the crimi- 
nal, if under sixteen years of age, might 
be sent to a reformatory school, to remain 
there for any period within five years. He 
believed that that would be found to ope- 
rate very beneficially, because by the time 
the period passed in the reformatory school 
had expired, the person who was the sub- 
ject of it would go forth to the world well 
educated and well trained, and, moreover, 
would have obtained a character which 
would enable him to be admitted into any 
service. He would not be considered like 
a ticket-of-leave man, whose difficulties, 
he could not help thinking, were of a 
serious character. For the adult criminal 
there was nothing left but to send him out 
of the country; for, even if reformation 
were possible, there was little chance of 
his getting employment. A noble Lord 
opposite had referred to the experience of 
continental States. He (Lord Campbell) 
had passed a good deal of time in conti- 
nental cities, and had conversed with the 
most eminent jurists there, and he had 
found a general concurrence of opinion as 
to the inestimable advantage enjoyed by 
this country in having colonies to which to 
send her convicts; and the superiority of 
the police of London over that of foreign 
cities was also universally attributed to 
this circumstance. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, that 
the Reports lately sent in to the Govern- 
ment showed that under the existing sys- 
tem there had been a greater amount of 
reformation than under any other. During 
the three years this system had been in 
force, the recommittals of ticket-of-leave 
men had been at most 10 per cent, while 
of those who issued from the reformatory 
school at Mettray, at least 12 per cent 
relapsed into crime. Much had been said 
as to the difficulty of ticket-of-leave men 
finding employment. That might be true 
of the agricultural districts and in small 
parishes, where men with branded charac- 
ters would «undoubtedly meet with diffi- 
culties wh. in search of employment; 
but he did not believe such was the ease 
in Lancashire and the other busy hives of 
industry throughout the country, where a 
man who came out of prison, with a good 
pair of arms, was always sure of work, and 
after a time to receive even the reward of 
industry. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rose to make two observations, which had 
not been sufficiently adverted to, and to 
Which he thought it most desirable that 
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attention should be called. In the first 
place, he thought it was capable of de- 
monstration, that to whatever cause the 
present unsatisfactory state of punishment 
was attributable, it could not be attributed 
to the ticket-of-leave system. That might 
look like a paradox, but he thought it was 
capable of demonstration. It was true 
that tickets of leave had been given to 
persons whose conduct, it had been found, 
had continued bad; but those people, 
against whom such complaints were con- 
stantly made, were not turned upon so- 
ciety in consequence of the tickets of leave 
granted to them, for they would have been 
turned upon society without those tickets 
of leave. The alteration that was made 
three years ago, and which came into ope- 
ration in October, 1853—two years and 
a half ago—provided that persons who 
after that time should be sentenced, and 
who under the old system would have had 
seven years’ transportation, should undergo 
four years’ penal servitude. With regard 
to persons convicted since that Act had 
passed, he did not say that none of them 
had been released; some of them had now 
been returned to society ; but it was not of 
them that complaints were made, for the 
complaints respecting the ticket-of-leave 
men had extended over the last year and 
a half. Rather more than 5,000 persons 
had been released upon tickets of leave, 
and almost the whole of these were per- 
sons who had been sentenced to seven 
years’ transportation previous to 1853. 
What would have been the case with those 
persons if no alteration in the system had 
taken place? Why, at the end of four 
years they would have been turned loose 
upon society without tickets of leave. If 
persons with tickets of leave relapsed into 
crime there was immediately a confusion 
in the public mind between the post hoc 
and the propter hoc; and all the evil was 
attributed to the ticket of leave, it being 
forgotten that the same men would have 
been released under the old system pre- 
cisely at the same time without the ticket 
of leave. Nothing could be more wide of 
the mark than to say that the ticket of 
leave did the mischief. The tendency of 
the ticket of leave was rather to keep men 
strict, although it had not always that 
effect, for sometimes evil habits and com- 
munications, as might be expected, were 
too strong for any restraints, however 
powerful they might be. He (the Lord 
Chancellor) was very anxious to correct 
this prevailing delusion on the public mind, 
that the ticket-of-leaye system produced 
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the evils of which there had been so many, 
and perhaps so just complaints. There 
was only one other observation he wished 
to make, and that was in reference to a 
remark which had fallen from the noble 
Lord the Lord Chief Justice. The noble 
and learned Lord had stated that when a 
Judge passed a sentence of seven years’ 
transportation, he did not know what he 
was doing. It was true that when a 
Judge passed a sentence of seven years’ 
transportation he did not know whether 
the Secretary of State might not commute 
it for four years’ penal servitude; but he 
could not understand what the noble and 
learned Lord meant when he said, that 
when a sentence of four years’ penal servi- 
tude was inflicted, the Judge did not know 
whether or not it would be carried out. 
It was the very object of the change in 
the law that a sentence should be certain, 
and that when a person was now sentenced 
to four years’ penal servitude it was cer- 
tain to be carried out, except perhaps in a 
very few peculiar instances. In reference 
to the proposal of the noble Earl (Earl 
Stanhope) that the subject should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, he trusted it 
would be acceded to, as he believed it 
would be productive of the greatest possi- 
ble benefit. 

Tue Ears. STANHOPE said, that at 
first he did not entertain any idea’ of a 
Select Committee being appointed, but 
the recommendation had come from so 
many quarters of their Lordships’ House, 
that on an early day he would move for a 
Committee on the subject. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


Postal Communication 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, April 18, 1856. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH 
AUSTRALIA—QUESTION, 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON asked the 
Secretary of the Treasury what was the 
existing state of the arrangements made 
by the Government with regard to steam 
postal communication with the Australian 
Colonies. 

Mr. WILSON replied, that it would be 
seen by the Minute which had been laid 
upon the table, that those colonies had ex- 
hibited the utmost readiness to defray a 
portion of the expense attending the esta- 
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blishment of an efficient postal communiea. 
tion with this country. He believed that 
they were greatly indebted to the relative 
of the hon. Member who put the question, 
Sir William Denison, for the arrangements 
which had been made on this subject. Last 
year Sir William Denison addressed a circu. 
lar letter to the various Australian colonies 
proposing the establishment of a monthly 
steam communication with this country, and 
suggesting that the colonists should bear a 
portion of the expense of the postal ser. 
vice ; and the replies of the various colonies 
had been forwarded by Sir William Deni- 
son to Her Majesty’s Government. Those 
replies were so favourable to the proposals 
of Sir William Denison, that the Govern. 
ment felt no doubt whatever that the eolo- 
nists would be prepared, when an arrange- 
ment was made, to give due effect to his 
intentions, He (Mr. Wilson) believed that 
replies to Sir William Denison’s circular 
had been received from all the colonies 
with the exception of New Zealand, and 
upon the receipt of these communications 
Her Majesty’s Government lost no time 
in framing a system which they thought 
would be at once just to this’ country and 
to the respective colonies; such system 
being detailed in the Treasury Minute 
which had been laid upon the table. In 
accordance with that Minute tenders for 
performing the postal service had been re- 
ceived from a great number of persons; 
but the Government did not think they 
would be justified in accepting any of those 
tenders : and as several new schemes of an 
improved character had been suggested 
since advertisements for tenders were first 
issued, it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to call for new tenders. An impres- 
sion seemed to prevail out of doors that 
Her Majesty’s Government did not intend 
to do anything with respect to these ar- 
rangements until the colonies had agreed 
as to the route to be taken; but no such 
intention was ever entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government—they had simply 
been desirous of receiving replies from the 
different colonies, in order to ascertain whe- 
ther they acquiesced in the proposals of Sir 
William Denison, and he was happy to say 
that the Government had so much confi- 
nence in the intentions of the colonists, 
from the replies which had already reached 
them, that, as soon as they received from 
any one a tender which they felt justified 
in accepting, they would have no hesi- 
tation in at once making arrangements for 
the establishment of a postal communica- 
tion, 
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Si JOHN PAKINGTON asked whe- 


ther it was the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to arrange a direct steam com- 
munication with the Australian colonies 
irrespective of the Indian mail; whether 
that communication would be carried on 
by first-class vessels; and whether the 
Government were prepared to organise 
such communication without delay, which 
would be occasioned by any further refer- 
ence to the colonies ? 

Mr. WILSON said, it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to stipulate for 
any particular line, because they thought 
the best way of bringing public opinion to 
bear upon the subject was to receive pro- 
posals of any kind, and, therefore, the 
advertisements issued by the Admiralty 
would not specify any particular line or 
any description of vessels. As he had 


already stated, the instant any tender was 
made which the Government thought it 
would be for the interest of the country to 
accept, they would be prepared to enter 
into a contract for establishing steam 
postal communication with Australia. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE STATUTES AT 
LARGE—QUESTION. 

Mr. LOCKE KING wished to know 
when the Consolidation of Statutes Bill 
would be ready ? 

Sir FITZROY KELLY stated that 
the Statute Law Commission had resolved 
to reduce all the Bills by which the statute 
law was to be consolidated into classes, 
and that the provisions of each class should 
be included in a single Bill, to embrace 
the whole of the subject. The Bill re- 
lating to offences against the person, and 
the Bill relating to bills of exchange and 
promissory notes, which he had obtained 
leave to introduce, were now prepared. It 
had been thought desirable, however, that 
all the Bills which would constitute an en- 
tire class should be laid on the table at the 
same time, and advance pari passu. The 
Bill relating to offences against the person 
had been submitted to Lord Wensleydale 
and Chief Justice Jervis, and was now 
ready, but it was one of eight Bills relat- 
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ing to criminal offences, four of which were 
now ready, and four others in an advanced | 
state of preparation, so that no doubt they | 
would all be laid on the table within a 
month of the present time. With regard 
to the other Bills—those respecting bills 
of exchange and promissory notes—these 
were part of a class which was to contain the 
Whole mercantile law ; and several Bills on 
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this most important subject were in a state 
of forwardness, There were other impor- 
tant Bills, such as Bills affecting landlord 
and tenant, which were in progress. With 
regard to these classes the whole of the 
Bills, he expected, would be completed this 
year ; and other classes of Bills would be 
completed in time sufficient to be passed 
into law this Session. 


THE SEBASTOPOL CLASP—QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON inquired 
whether the Commissariat officers were 
to be allowed the Sebastopol clasp, and, 
if not, why not? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
it had been decided, with the concurrence 
of Lord Hardinge, and after communica- 
tion with the Commander of the Forces 
in the Crimea, that, as a general rule, 
none but combatant officers should receive 
clasps commemorative of actions, 


THE NAVAL REVIEW AT SPITHEAD—. 
QUESTION. 

CotoneL FRENCH asked what were 
the arrangements which had been made 
for the attendance of the House of Com- 
mons at the naval review? It was ru- 
moured that the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty had placed at the disposal of the 
House of Lords a vessel of sufficient size 
to accommodate the wives of the noble 
persons invited. No such provision had 
been made for the wives of Members of the 
House of Commons; and report stated 
that an application which had been made 
by the Speaker, on behalf of the House, 
for the use of the Himalaya—a large and 
commodious vessel—had been refused. 
Why should not Members of the House of 
Commons have an opportunity of taking 
their wives as the Members of the other 
House had ? 

Mr. LINDSAY wished to ask if the 
Perseverance, the ship allotted to the 
Members of the House of Commons, was 
the same ship that capsized? If so, he 
hoped the Admiralty would supply her 
with a sufficient number of life-boats. 
There had been quite enough money 
wasted in the sad reality of war, without 
spending more on this show. He saw no 
good result that would attend it, but much 
evil. He found serious questions arising 
in people’s minds ; they asked what this 
great show was for, and why this immense 
flotilla was not prepared long since, when 
it might have been of service in the war? 
What was to be done with all these gun- 
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boats? He, for one, would rather not see 
the review, and he agreed with the re- 
marks that had been made some weeks 
ago. However, if there was to be a show, 
and if Members of the House were to be 
sent down to see the show, he thought they 
ought to have a more suitable ship than 
the Perseverance. 

Mr. LAYARD asked whether it was 
really the intention of the Government 
that a very large number of gun-boats 
should be expressly fitted out in order to 
attend at this naval review ? 

ApmiraL WALCOTT did not think it 
would be satisfactory to any Member of 
that House to be precluded from taking 
his wife with him. He had made arrange- 
ments for taking his wife and two other 
ladies of his family. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD replied, that it 
had been necessary to prepare, for the 
carrying on the war, a large fleet. For- 
tunately peace had come upon them, and 
the sending out of that fleet was not neces- 
sary. Le could not think that it would 
be ungratifying to Members of the House 
of Commons to see the means which the 
country had at its disposal for the carrying 
on of the war, if that calamity had con- 
tinued to exist. Until the ratifications of 
peace had been actuaily exchanged it would 
not be right to put any of these numerous 
vessels out of commission, and therefore it 
was not correct to say that any great ex- 
penditure had been incurred for this review. 
Gun-boats had been completed since the 
treaty of peace had been signed, but they 
formed a necessary part of our intended 
naval operations, and, of course, prepara- 
tions with regard to the fitting up of other 
gun-boats would. be discontinued as soon 
as peace was ratified. The hon. Gentle- 
man was not quite correct in stating what 
had taken place. The right hon. Gentle- 
man in the chair knew that he had never 
applied to him (Sir C. Wood) for the use 
of a vessel and been refused. With regard 
to the accommodation of Members and 
their wives and families, he must remind 
the House that some limit must be placed, 
for he could assure them that if there were 
not, it would require all the unemployed 
ships in Her Majesty’s service. As to the 
proper arrangements for this naval review, 
he had been, to a considerable extent, 
guided by what occurred at the last. With 
regard to providing accommodation for 
Members and their wives, it must be re- 
membered to what an extent 658 Members 
with their wives and familics would go ; 
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but with regard to the Peers, they were 
not so numerous and therefore it was pos. 
sible to extend to them the compliment of 
inviting their wives withont incurring an 
great inconvenience. As to the ship 
Perseverance, to which the hon. Gentle. 
man alluded, it was true that this was the 
ship which had been selected for the ae. 
commodation of Members of that House 
by the Government. The hon. Gentleman 
would seem to imply that the Admiralty 
had some malignant intention in engaging 
the services of this ship; but this could 
not well be implied, unless the vessel was 
to carry only the Members of the Opposi. 
tion. It was correct that the Perseverance 
had met with an accident in coming out of 
dock, but since then she had made six 
voyages across the Bay of Biscay, and it 
was reported officially that she had gone 
through her work most creditably and 
satisfactorily. Therefore he could not 
suppose that in a vessel which had six 
times encountered the roughness of the 
Bay of Biscay there could be any danger 
in the Members of that House sailing in 
her to Spithead. 

Apmirat WALCOTT said, the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to iinply that, if 
females were permitted to accompany 
Members of that House, there should be 
more than one. For his own part he 
thought one wife enough. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD ought to have 
stated that, on the day in which the naval 
review would take place, the train would 
leave the Waterloo Station at 7 o’clock 
A.M., and take the Members of the House 
of Lords and Commons down to Southamp- 
ton, where each House would find that a 
large vessel was appropriated to its service. 
A small steamer would be in readiness at 
Southampton to convey the Members to the 
vessel, There would be refreshments on 
board, for the Admiralty could not think 
of sending the Commons to sea without 
some creature comforts on board. The 
train would leave Southampton at 6 P.M. 
for London. Tickets would be issued, but 
in the railway carriage Members would 
pay their own fares home. However, with 
the leave of his hon. Friend behind him 
(Mr. Williams), there would be no charge 
for refreshments. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, that with 
the permission of the House he would oc- 
cupy a few minutes in explaining what 
was proposed with regard to this matter. 
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The Select Committee to which it had 
been referred had considered from plans 
which had been proposed with a view of 
affording convenience to the public in con- 
nection with a road through the park. 
The first line of communication was that 
commencing in Pall Mall, passing through 
the German Chapel, proceeding along the 
paved road into the Mall, and then, branch- 
ing westward, going in front of the Palace 
and out by Buckingham Gate. The next 
was & foot bridge over the ornamental 
water in St. James’s Park. The third 
was a road from Waterloo Place to the 
Mall, terminating near Storey’s Gate ; and 
the fourth was by an opening at the east 
end of the Mall to Charing Cross and Tra- 
falgar Square. Dealing with the last pro- 
position first, he found that nothing could 
be done in that direction without an Act of 
Parliament, because the property did not 
belong to the Crown or to lessees of the 
Crown, and could be dealt with only by 
means of a private Bill. He did not pro- 
pose, therefore, to take any Vote in relation 
to that estimate this year. It was also a 
question whether the expense of a matter 
of that kind ought not to be partially 
borne by the funds of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. With regard to the 
road from Pall Mall to Buckingham Gate, 
it would commence, as he had already ex- 
plained, in Pall Mall, pass through the 
German Chapel, proceed along the paved 
road into the Mall, and then go in front of 
the Palace, and out at Buckingham Gate. 
That line had been considered by the Com- 
mittee, and the estimate of the expense at 
which it could be made was £21,900, a sum 
which included the expense of taking down 
and rebuilding the German Chapel, but 
which did not include the cost of a site for 
that chapel. That road was one which 
he proposed should be made, and it was 
his intention to move an estimate in rela- 
tion to it. The next line was one which 
was proposed for the accommodation of 
pedestrians by means of a bridge across 
the ornamental water, and he proposed to 
move an estimate for that line, which 
would, he believed, be a great accommo- 
dation to the public. When a bridge of 
that description did exist it had been found 
most useful, and he had seen documents 
which proved that there was a strong feel- 
Ing against its removal, and also that 
requisitions had been made to the Treasury 
for its reconstruction, in consequence of 
which the Treasury had agreed to advance 
£8,000 for that purpose ; but that recon- 
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struction had never taken place. The 
other line proposed was one from Waterloo 
Place, through the Mall, and thence to 
Storey’s Gate. The adoption of that line 
had been carried in the Committee by his 
casting vote as Chairman, and he felt 
bound to say that he still adhered to the 
opinion that that road would form a most 
useful opening, and would very materially 
relieve the increasing traffic in the neigh- 
bourhood of Charing Cross. He regretted, 
however, being compelled to say that some 
difficulty had arisen which might suspend 
the commencement of that undertaking. 
In the year 1826 George IV. vacated 
Carlton House for Buckingham Palace, 
and he then desired that the ground upon 
which Carlton House was situated should 
be let upon building leases ; and conse- 
quently plans were drawn out and sub- 
mitted to persons who were desirous of 
becoming lessees of the Crown, and in the 
leases a covenant was introduced that the 
lessees should have the enjoyment of an 
uninterrupted terrace from east to west. 
Representations had been made that it 
would be a great convenience that the 
public should have a road from Waterloo 
Place to the Mall; but that suggestion 
was not acceded to. Subsequently to that 
time, and soon after the accession of Wil- 
liam IV., the proposition was renewed, and 
a road was commenced which cut the ter- 
race in half, and the lessees protested 
against what they considered to be an in- 
fringement of the rights conferred upon 
them under their leases. The opinions of 
Sir James Scarlett and Sir Edward Sug- 
den, the then law officers of the Crown, 
were taken as to whether the lessees could, 
under the terms of their leases, success- 
fully resist the construction of the road 
which was then proposed, and those emi- 
nent persons agreed in thinking that they 
could make a successful resistance. In 
consequence of that opinion negotiations 
were entered into between the Office of 
Works and the lessees, which ended in the 
lessees withdrawing their opposition upon 
condition of having their ground-rents re- 
duced, and agreeing to the construction of 
that road by which the public could now 
pass down the steps by the Duke of York’s 
column. He had himself been of opinion 
that the results of that negotiation were 
conclusive; but, in consequence of a state- 
ment which had been made by a noble 
Lord in another place, he had felt it to be 
his duty to look more fully into the matter, 
and he found that some difficulties might 
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exist as to carrying out the proposed line. 
Those difficulties, however, were not, he 
believed, insuperable, but still he feared | 
that it would not be within his power to 
move an estimate for that road imme- 
diately. He thought, however, that when 
noble Lords and hon. Gentlemen who lived 
upon Carlton Terrace, saw that the Queen 
herself had consented to carriages passing 
under Her own windows, they would not 
throw obstacles in the way of the construe- 
tion of this important thoroughfare. He 
knew that there was a great objection en- 
tertained to the removal of the Duke of 
York’s column, and he found that the road 
could be made on either side of it as wide 
as many of those which led into the publie 
parks, and, therefore, he should not pro- 
pose the removal of that column. 
roads, therefore, which he proposed to 
make were, first, a road commencing in 
Pall Mall, passing through the German 
Chapel, and proceeding along the paved 
road into the Mall, thence passing in front | 
of the Palace, and running out by Buck- 
ingham Gate; and the other was a road | 
for the convenience of pedestrians, which 
would run over the ornamental water by 
means of a bridge. It was his intention 
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by a very simple arrangement great con. 
venience might be afforded to the publie, 
and which, “at the same time, would ob. 
| viate the objection made by the right hon, 
Baronet as to the danger of collision that 
would arise from allowing the passage of 
cabs by the Stable Yard, “which was, that 
all carriages should be required to go from 
Pall Mall into St. James’s Park throu gh 
the Stable Yard, and should come fron 
St. James’s Park imto Pall Mall by the 
road between Marlborough House and St. 
James’s Palace, By this means all danger 
would be avoided, and it would obviate the 
necessity of expending a large sum of money 
for the accommodation desired by the publie. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS wished to 
impress upon the right hon. Baronet that 
he succeeded during the recess in obtain- 
ing the consent of the tenants of the 
Crown to afford this aecess to the Park, 
yet he should remember that this was a 
| question bearing upon the convenience and 
comfort of the publie ; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that the right hon. Gentleman would 
not proceed to any ulterior action until the 
House had had an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, and deciding upon it. 

Mr. HUTCHINS said, that it appeared 








| 


to move the estimates for those works! to him, as a Member of the Committee, 


during the following week, and, if it should | very strange that the right hon. Baronet 
be the pleasure of the House to agree to! should not have furnished himself with in- 
them, he would press forward the works | formation as to the opinions of the holders 
with the greatest possible dispatch, and | ‘of property in Carlton House Gardens 
he believed that, when concluded, it would | under the Crown before he came to the 
be found that they would provide accom-| House with a scheme upon this subject, 


modation sufficient for all requirements. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY asked | 
what the expense of the bridge across the 
water would be? He hoped the House | 
would look narrowly into the subject before 
it sanctioned so large an expenditure for 
what were called improvements. The es- 
timates, it appeared, would amount to be- 
tween £40,0U0 and £50,000, and he did 
not think they ought to incur such an ex- 
pense now, without necessity, seeing that 
the expenditure of the country, last year, 
was £88,500,000. He was afraid that a 
carriage-road into the Park, past the Duke 
of York’s column, would encroach upon 
the comforts of pedestrians. 

Mr. RICH said, it would be a great 


With regard to the Duke of York’s eo- 
lumn, the right hon. Baronet proposed to 
| the Committee a scheme for making a road 
on each side of the column, which, on 
| being submitted to the Committee, was 
unanimously rejected; and he (Mr. Hat- 
chins) was very much surprised that the 
proposition was nuw brought forward to 
carry that scheme into operation. 

Lorp ELCHO expressed a hope that 
the proposition to alter the road at the 
Duke of York’s column would not be 
readily assented to. If the right hon. 
Baronet was anxious to spend the public 
money by taking down statues he thought 
it was the general opinion of all strangers 
who visited London that the present posi- 
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convenience to Members coming down to} tion of the Duke of Wellington’s statue 
the House if a scheme could be devised | on the Marble Arch was the apotheosis 
for relieving the traffic along Pall Mall.| of bad taste in this country. It struck 
When the Tight hon. Baronet introduced him that the statue of that great man 
the estimates he hoped this point would | should have been placed in Chelsea Hos- 
be taken inte consideration. pital. He could conceive no place better, 

Sin JAMES FERGUSSON said, that | for there he would be surrounded by his 
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own veterans who had fought with him 
in battle. 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER moved, ‘‘ That this House will, at 
the rising of the House this day, adjourn 
till Monday next.”’ 

Mr. HADFIELD moved, as an Amend- 


ment, that the House at its rising should | 


adjourn till Thursday next, 

Tus CHANCELLOR or rus EXCHE- 
QUER thought he was going to an ex- 
treme length with regard to the state of 
public business and with respect to the 
duty which he owed to his constituents, in 
giving notice that he would move on Mon- 
day next that the House should adjourn to 
Thursday. He was, therefore, by no means 
prepared to assent to the Motion of the 
hon. Member. 

Motion agreed to. 


REVENUES OF INDIA, 

On the Motion for going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Sir ERSKINE PERRY :* I have re- 
ceived remonstranees from hon. Friends of 
mine on and about the Treasury beneh, for 
venturing to bring forward an Indian sub- 
ject on an evening of Supply ; and I admit 
fully that I should not be justified in doing 
so, unless I entertained very strong con- 
vietions as to the pressing character of the 
subject, and unless I was able to adduce 
the highest Parliamentary authority as to 
its close connection with Supply. I need 
not recall to the House the emphatic lan- 
guage which Sir Robert Peel used in in- 
troducing the income tax in 1842, and in 
which he dwelt so strongly on the large 
deficiency of the Indian revenue, and the 
dangers thereby threatened to this coun- 
try. But I will just briefly point out to 
the House what our financial relations with 
India are ; why an increasing deficit should 
awaken in us alarm, and if that deficit be- 
comes permanent, how infallibly the bur- 
then will fall upon Great Britain. 

Up to the year 1834, the East India 
Company claimed the fee simple in all 
their vast territorial possessions, and ad- 
mitted fully that the debts, loans, and 
other burthens of Government fell upon 
them exclusively as a company. But inv 
that year the Legislature thought fit, by 
what is called the Charter Act, to vest all 
this property absolutely in the Crown, to 
constitute the Court of Directors mere 
trustees—temporary trustees—for the ad- 
ministration of the Government, and there- 
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| by voluntarily undertook all the ultimate 
burthens and charges of the government, 
if that government should ever be admi- 
| nistered to a loss, India, at this moment, 
_ is called upon to furnish about £3,000,000 
| sterling every year to this country, to de- 
| fray dividends on India stock, interest on 
bond debt, payments to Her Majesty's 
troops, pensions, &c.; and for all these 
payments the faith of the Imperial Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly pledged. Moreover, 
if the annual deficit, which is now increas- 
ing, should become permanent, and the 
remittances to this country accordingly fail, 
the credit of England will have to be re- 
sorted to, and Indian loans to be opened 
in the city of London, 

The Indian revenues, it must be recol- 
lected, are of a very peculiar character, 
and, unlike the Budgets of Europe, are 
wholly incapable of expansion on any 
emergency. A new tax in India is quite 
impossible, But many of the existing 
taxes are extremely precarious in their 
character. The main source of revenue, 
the land assessment, is calling out loudly 
for diminution in all the Ryotwary dis- 
tricts; the revenue from opium fluctuates 
in a single year from £1,500,000 to up- 
wards of £3,000,000 ; and if the Chinese 
abolish their restrictive system, it may 
disappear altogether from our Indian Bud- 
get. Under the contingency, therefore, 
of a permanent deficit, it is to English 
resources and English taxation that the 
British Government must look; for it 
must never be forgotten that India cannot 
be cast off as a burdensome incumbrance ; 
however completely the European delusion 
may be dispelled as to the inexhaustible 
wealth of the Indies, this country can 
never dissolve at will the innumerable re- 
lations and obligations which she has eon- 
tracted towards that vast empire. 

These considerations seem to show how 
necessary it is for this House to keep their 
attention distinctly fixed on the condition 
of India. Unfortunately, the public at 
large, and eyen those who are most in- 
terested in studying Indian affairs, are 
enabled to obtain but very insufficient evi- 
dence whereon to ground a sound opinion. 
More unfortunately still, the evidence we 
do get proceeds entirely from one quarter, 
from a handful of men, our fellow-country- 
men in the East, who, whatever their abi- 
lities and trustworthiness, have undoubt- 
edly many motives at work to cloud their 
judgments, and whose personal interests 
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run in very different channels from those 
of the native inhabitants of India. If we 
believed all we read in every Indian news- 
paper, newspapers written by and for the 
class I am describing, and from every In- 
dian correspondent, there could be but one 
opinion as to the highly flourishing condi- 
tion of our Eastern empire. Railways, 
electric telegraphs, and annexations are 
the three themes which have called forth 
every varied form of eulogy in the English 
language from Anglo-Indian pens, and 
have undoubtedly furnished new places 
and promotions to nearly every member 
of the Indian services. What is thought 
on these subjects by the hundred millions 
of our Indian fellow-subjects, and by the 
fifty or sixty additional millions who are 
threatened speedily to become our fellow- 
subjects, is a sealed letter to the British 
public. 

Under these circumstances we have but 
one test to apply to the flattering state- 
ments we receive by every overland mail. 
Fortunately for the interests of truth it 
is a very valuable one. The touchstone 
of all Governments, but especially of an 
Asiatic Government, is to be found in the 
state of its finances. Now what, after all 
the annexations of territory which have 


taken place within the last few years, and 
of which a return lately moved for has 
given valuable information to the House, 
what is the state of the Indian revenue at 
the present moment? It is the most un- 
satisfactory of any which has presented it- 
self for the last twenty years, or which 


perhaps has ever occurred. The deficit 
which last year was announced to us was 
above £2,009,000 sterling; this year a 
new deficit is announced of £2,500,000, 
and in the year ending April, 1856, the 
deficit will not be less, I firmly believe, 
than £2,000,000. Now these are larger 
deficiencies than those which furnished Sir 
Robert Peel with one of his main argu- 
ments for imposing the income tax. In 
order to enable the House to take a clear 
general view of Indian finances, I will 
not, however, pick out one particular year, 
or dwell upon the deficiencies of the last 
three years. But I will present to them 
what I believe are the correct deductions 
to be drawn from a close investigation of 
Indian accounts during the last twenty 
years. For this purpose I compare the 
revenues and charges of India during the 
three years before the Afghan war broke 
out, and the revenues and charges of the 
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last three years of which we have any ae. 
counts. During the first period which 
ended in April, 1838, I find that the 
average annual revenue amounted to 
£14,575,240, and the annual average 
surplus to £1,156,684. During the three 
years ending April, 1855, the average an. 
nual revenue had swelled to £20,459,241, 
but instead of a surplus the average an. 
nual deficit amounted to £1,387,865; thus 
making a total loss to the revenue of 
£2,544,540. The total loss in the last 
year was indeed much greater, as I have 
already mentioned that the deficit exceed- 
ed £2,500,000, namely, £2,543,710; 
therefore the whole loss in the year, as 
compared with the three years ending 
1837-38, caused an average annual loss 
to the revenue of £3,700,394. But it 
may be said, that although the deficit in 
the last three years of Lord Dalhousie’s 
government has been what I represent, 
during many years of his government 
there has been a surplus. The Marquess 
of Dalhousie took his seat as Governor 
General on the 12th January, 1848, and 
the following abstract shows the surplus or 
deficit during the eight years of his admi- 
nistration. 

Surplus or deficit of Indian revenue during the 
last eight years. 

Deficit. 
£1,478,115 


Surplus, 
1848-49 
1849-50 
1850-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 


£354,337 

415,866 

531,265 

424,257 

2,044,117 
2,543,710 
2,000,000 
£8,060,942 


1,725,725 


—_—_—_—— 


£1,725,725 


Balance deficit £6,335,217 


The figures for the last year ending 
April, 1856, are derived not from official 
documents, but from my own estimate, 
and if I have been rash in putting it 
down at £2,000,000, I shall fall under 
the correction of the President of the 
Board of Control. 

Now, Sir, the main question for the 
House is, to what causes this unsatisfac- 
tory state of the Indian finances is at- 
tributable. We were informed by the 
President of the Board of Control last 
year, when he was accounting for the de- 
ficit of the £2,000,000 of 1853-4, that 
‘it was chiefly caused by the expenditure 
which had been made at the instigation of 
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this country on public works; I, on the 
other hand, maintain confidently that it is 
chiefly attributable to wars that ought not 
to have been undertaken, and to annexa- 
tions that ought not to have been made. 
But before I examine the value of these 
conflicting views, let me say one word as 
to the responsibility which is sought to be 
thrown on this House, and the English 
ublic. And I beg to assure the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Vernon Smith) that 
in venturing to demur to any of his argu- 
ments, I trust he will not consider me as 
placing myself in opposition to his Indian 
administration. On the contrary, I think 
the highest respect and gratitude are due 
to him from those who take interest in 
Indian progress and good government. It 
is my firm belief that no Member of the 
Government has distinguished himself so 
much by his appointments or acted more 
steadily on the popular, but sound, prin- 
ciple of placing the right man in the right 
place. And he has done this under cir- 
cumstances which required courage and 
firmness to overcome them. Notwith- 


standing the opposition of the Horse 
Guards, he was the first to select a Com- 
pany’s officer, the distinguished General 
Patrick Grant, as the Commander in Chief 


at Madras. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of the Court of Directors, he has 
broken down the routine of periodical re- 
elections, and selected such men as Sir 
Henry Rawlinson and General Vivian for 
Government Directors. Above all, he has 
in my opinion rendered the greatest ser- 
vice to the Home Government of India, 
by selecting as the permanent Secretary 
of the Board of Control, an entire stranger 
to him, but the most eminent civilian of 
the whole Indian service, Sir George Rus- 
sell Clerk. 

But as to the responsibility which he 
throws on this country, it is quite true 
that public opinion urged expenditure on 
public works in India. Trustworthy state- 
ments had been laid before Parliament, 
that many enterprises presented them. 
selves which would reward the outlay of 
capital by returns of 40 to 60 or 70 per 
cent. Undoubtedly Parliament was desir- 
ous to see such enterprises undertaken ;4 
and if India had been under the govern- 
ment of the Crown as Ceylon is, I have 
no doubt that British capital and private 
enterprise would have been as active in 


seeking profitable employment in India as |_ 


my hon. Friend the Member for Hunting- 
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don (Mr. T. Baring), or the hon. Member 
for the City of London (Baron Roths- 
child), whom the House will not allow to 
sit here, could inform the House they have 
been in the Crown colony of Ceylon. But 
if the @ompany’s Government has ever 
been distrustful of private enterprise, and 
is thus compelled to undertake all such 
works by the direct agency of its own 
officers and its own credit, I deny em- 
phatically that public opinion ever urged 
the undertaking of works on which less 
than 1 per cent is obtainable. Yet such 
is the result of the two great railways 
which have been commenced from the 
capitals of Bombay and Calcutta, and 
which the Government organ, the Friend 
of India, admits, pay less than 1 per 
cent over their most productive portions. 
But, Sir, it is not true in fact, even with 
ill-considered and profitless expenditure on 
public works, that the deficit is to be chief- 
ly thus accounted for. I have extracted 
from the last accounts the amount spent 
on public works during the last year, and 
I find they amount to £1,648,260; but 
as the Company stands in the relation 
of a great landlord to the people of India, 
and has therefore many charges thrown 
upon it equivalent to the outlay on farm 
buildings, &c., by a private landlord, which 
must be considered altogether as perma- 
nent charges, it is necessary to deduct 
these latter, which in the year 1851-2, 
amounted to £396,348; and therefore the 
true sum expended in the last year on 
public works, and entitled to be point- 
ed at as an extraordinary outlay, is 
£1,252,112. This sum evidently does 
not amount to half the annual deficit. 

I will show what, in my opinion, are the 
true causes of the deficit. First of all, 
remarkably enough, it will be found that 
nearly every annexation during the last 
few years, operates as a dead loss to the 
revenues, even on its civil charges alone. 
I have extracted from the territorial ac- 
counts, lately laid before Parliament, the 
revenues and charges of such of the an- 
nexations as I find recorded, and here is 
the result :— 

Value of annexations during the last few years, 
extracted from accounts laid before Parliament, 
13th March, 1856. 


Sind £254,501 


552,238 


Revenues 
Charges 


Deficit £297,737 





Revenues of 


£255,000 
277,034 


e Revenues 
Civil Charges 
£22,034 


_ 


£956,250 


Deficit 


Punjab . ‘ . Revenues 
Charges, including only a 
portion of the military 1,015,400 
. Deficit 
Butmah and Pegu . Revenues 
Charges, exclusive of mi- 
litary 


£59,150 
£474,340 


338,650 
Nominal Surplus £135,690 
Nagpore . . Revenues 


Charges, exclusive of mi- 
litary 


£406,840 
219,945 


£186,895 
80,000 


£100,895 


Deduct former subsidy 
Surplus 


But Burmah and Pegu must be alto- 
gether excluded at present from this cal- 
culation, because the Court of Directors 
admit in the last return laid before the 
House that the gross and net revenue are 
not yet known. 

The whole profit and loss account of the 
annexations since 1842, is therefore as 
follows :— 

Susmtary. 
Sind ‘ a Deficit 
Satara . ‘ ‘ ay 
Punjab . ‘ P pe 
Burmah, no elements for calculation. 


Deficit . 
Deduct Nagpore surplus . ° 


£297,737 
22,034 
59,150 


£378,921 
100,895 


Net deficit £278,026 

But it is to take a very inadequate view 
of the value of annexations if we do not 
consider the cost of military occupation 
and defence, whatever that may be. This 
is nowhere given in the accounts, and some 
hardy annexationists are bold enough to 
assert that there is no such item in fact— 
that a mere extension of our frontier or 
territories only requires fresh cantonments 
for our troops, but no additional force. 
Inexorable figures, however, tell a different 
tale, and whoever is industrious enough to 
search out what the permanent cost of the 
army was before these annexations began, 
and what it is now, will be able to obtain 
a very clear idea of what the military 
charge of these accessions of territory 
amounts to. Here is a comparison of the 
military charges of 1837-8, or the year 
before the Afghan war, with the year 
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1852, when the war charges only figure 
for the small amount of £67,293. 


Miuitary CHaroes, 
1837-8 the year before the Afghan 
war 


1852 War charges 


- + |g « £6,725,987 
£9,675,483 
67,293 
—- £9,742,776 


——— 
Increase of permanent military charges £2,949,520 


The permanent military charges of an- 
nexation, therefore, amount to the sum of 
above £3,000,000 sterling! 

Sir, having pointed out a deficit in the 
Indian revenue of above £6,000,000 dur. 
ing the last three years, and shown, [ 
think, conclusively, that it is due mainly 
to wars and annexations, I will not dwell 
longer on the financial view of the subject, 
because I desire to call the attention of 
the House to a question, in my opinion, 
still more momentous, the justice of the 
policy which has led to these disastrous 
results, I mean the policy of annexation, 

Sir, Iam aware that I have taken up 
the unpopular view of the subject, and 
that I am speaking to an assembly where 
the majority have probably admitted a 
primd facie impression that annexation, 
if not quite right or defensible in theory, 
is nevertheless inevitable, and moreover 
highly expedient in practice. I must, 
therefore, crave the indulgence which the 
House is always disposed to extend to the 
weaker side, especially when it opposes 
itself to popular opinion. It is, however, 
remarkable that public opinion in England 
as to Indian subjects has always gone full 
tilt on some theory or other, with extreme- 
ly little information on the matter. At 
one time Lord Cornwallis’s attempt to 
create a body of country gentlemen in 
Bengal was looked upon as a masterpiece 
of statesmanship; it is now condemned by 
history as one of the most benevolent but 
most disastrous acts which ever inflicted 
ruin upon a country. A few years after- 
wards Lord Minto threatened to depose 
the King of Oude if he did not introduce 
our revenue and judicial systems; now 
the chief merit of an Indian statesman 1s 
to exclude the Regulations from all our 
territories. Again, Sir Thomas Munros 
Ryotwar system was held up as a model, 
and his celebrated picture of himself sit- 
ting under a banyan tree and listening to 
the tale of each annual cultivator, was 
presented as a guide to every Indian 
revenue officer. Now it is looked upon 
as the scourge of every district into which 
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it has been introduced, and the revelations 
of the Torture Report give ample evidence 
of its pernicious effects, And so also with 
annexation ; the plausible arguments ad- 
duced for it—our rights to the revenues 
of India since the burden of governing | 
India is thrown upon us, the advantages | 
of rounding our territory, the rich soils | 
adapted for cotton and other products suit- 
able for Europe, the anarchy and oppres- 
sion of native rule, and the blessings of 
British Government—are dinned into our 
ears from so many quarters, that it re- 
quires some courage, and I will add strong 
convictions, for any one to rise in his 
place in this House and question the truth 
and justice of these statements. 

Sir, I am well aware that in venturing 
to impeach the policy of Lord Dalhousie on 
this subject I shall call down upon my- 
self the strictures of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Honiton (Sir James 
Hogg). But the hon. and learned Member 
appears to me not to have profited by the 
writings of one of his most eminent fellow- 
servants’ in the East India Company, Mr. 
James Mill, who lays it down that the in- 
discriminate use of praise or blame ap- 
plied to public men is a practice fraught 
with danger to public morality. For cer- 
tainly my hon. Friend, whether he has to 
praise a favourite Governor General, like 
the Marquess of Dalhousie, or to blame a 
traveller in India who makes revelations 
unpleasant to the Company, like the pre- 
sent Secretary of the Board of Control, does 
lay on the colouring with such unsparing 
hand, as very much to diminish the value, 
in this House, of his eloquent periods. 

I shall not follow the example of my 
hon. and learned Friend (Sir James Hogg) 
But in claiming the liberty essential to free 
discussion, while I canvass some .of the 
acts of Lord Dalhousie’s Government, I 
can never for a moment shut my eyes to 
his great qualities as an administrator. 
Involved in a Punjab war almost immedi- 
ately after his arrival in India, I know 
from an eye-witness, a friend of my own 
who was in attendance on him, that the 
firmness and undaunted spirit which he 
maintained, amid unprecedented disasters, 
were worthy of all praise. The zeal and 
indefatigable energy which he displayed in 
devoting himself to the administration of 
the new acquisitions which that war ob- 
tained for us are equally meritorious. 
Above all, his strong will and inflexible 
purpose mark him out as pre-eminently 
fitted for the very highest command, 
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But the very qualities which I laud 
make the acts of such an administrator 
dangerous beyond measure, whenever he 
adopts conclusions without sufficient medi- 
tation or previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject. And this I affirm to be the case as 
to two great features of his government, 
his financial operations, and his theory and 
practice of annexations, 

I pass over entirely, now, his operations 
in finance. But I wish to meet my hon. 
and learned Friend (Sir J. Hogg) ex- 
pressily on an issue which he himself 
raised as to Lord Dalhousie’s policy on 
annexation. I ventured to state in this 
House, a few weeks ago, that that noble- 
man had introduced a policy which was at 
variance with the views of the most dis- 
tinguished Indian statesmen, whom I then 
enumerated. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber, who followed me in the few observa- 
tions I made, in very polite language, but 
not less effective from its courtesy, com- 
pletely contradicted my statement, and 
begged the [louse not to take their views 
of Lord Dalhousie’s policy from anything 
[had said. Sir, it is not from any puerile 
views of self justification that I have 
brought down to the House a few extracts 
from the opinions of the most eminent 
Engli-hmen who have ever been in India ; 
but it is the intrinsic value of these opi- 
niors, the wisdom and the lofty tone of 
morality breathing through them, and the 
counsels they give as to the policy now 
finding favour in high places, which I 
desire to place prominently before the 
House. 

I will commence with the views of a man 
whe I conceive to be the very highest 
authority in modern history on the mode 
and spirit of conducting alliances with 
friendly princes—the late Duke of Wel- 
lington, He said, ‘‘I would sacrifice 
Gwalior, or any frontier- of India, ten 
times over, in erder to preserve our cha- 
racter for scrupulous good faith.” / Again, 
“In my opinion, the extension of our 
territory and influence has been greater 
than our means.” 

Then, hear the opinions of Sir Thomas 
Munro, who has bee pronounced by many 
of the most competent judges to have 
wanted only an equal field of action to 
have shown himself as great as the Duke 
of Wellington himself. 


“ Even if all India could be brought under the 
British dominion, it is very questionable whether 
such a change, either as it regards the natives or 
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ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of such 
a conquest would be that the Indian army, having 
no longer any warlike neighbours to combat, 
would gradually lose its military habits and dis- 
cipline, and that the native troops would have 
leisure to feel their own strength, and for want of 
other employment to turn it against their Euro- 
pean masters. But even if we could be secured 
against every internal commotion, and could re- 
tain the country quietly in subjection, I doubt 
much if the condition of the people would be better 
than under their native princes, The strength of 
the British Government enables it to put down 
every rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, 
and to give to its subjects a degree of protection 
which those of no native power enjoy. Its laws 
and institutions also afford them a security from 
domestic oppression unknown in those States ; 
but these advantages are dearly bought. ‘They 
are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of 
national character, and of whatever renders a 
people respectable. The natives of the British 
provinces may, without fear, pursue their different 
occupations, as traders, meerassadars, or husband- 
men, and enjoy the fruits of their labour in tran- 
quillity ; but none of them can aspire to anything 
beyond this mere animal state of thriving in 
peace ; none of them can look forward to any 
share in the legislation, or civil or military go- 
vernment of their country. It is from men who 
either hold, or who are eligible, to public office, 
that natives take their character ; where no such 
men exist there can be no energy in any other | 
class of the community. The effect of this state 
of things is observable in all the British provinces, 
whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject 
race in India. No elevation of character can be 
expected among men, who, in the military line, 
cannot attain to any rank above that of subahdar 
(captain), where they are as much below an 
(English) ensign as an ensign is below the Com- 
mander in Chief ; and who in the civil line can hope | 
for nothing beyond some petty judicial or revenue | 
office, in which they may by corrupt means make | 
up for their slender salary. The consequence, | 
therefore, of the conquest of India by the British | 
arms would be, in place of raising, to debase the | 
whoie people. There is, perhaps, no example of | 
any conquest, in which the natives have been so | 
completely excluded from all share of the govern- | 
ment of their country as British India. Among | 
all the disorders of the native States, the field is | 
open for every man to raise himself, and hence | 
among them there is a spirit of emulation, of | 
restless enterprise, and independence, far prefer- | 
able to the servility of our Indian subjects. ‘The | 
existence of independent native States is also use- | 
ful in drawing off the turbulent and disaffected | 
among our native troops.” | 
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Sir John Maleolm may be next heard 
with advantage, second in authority only | 
to Sir Thomas Munro— 


“Tam decidedly of opinion that the tranquillity, | 
not to say the security, of our vast Oriental pos- | 
sessions is involved in the preservation of the 
native principalities which are dependent upon us 
for protection. These are also so obviously at 
our mercy, so entirely within our grasp, that 
besides the other and great benefits which we 
derive from those alliances, their co-existence 
with our rule is of itself a source of — 
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strength, the value of which will never be known 
till it is lost. They show the possibility of a 
native State subsisting even in the heart of our own 
territories, and their condition mitigates in some 
degree the bad effects of that too general im. 
pression, that our sovereignty is incompatible with 
the maintenance of native princes and chiefs. * 

* + * I am further convinced, 
that though our revenue may increase, the per- 
manence of our power will be hazarded in pro- 
portion as the territories of native princes and 
chiefs fall under our direct rule.” 


Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, who is, 
I am happy to say, still alive, and whose 
strong enforcement of the moral obliga- 
gations resting on the British Government 
in India renders him, in my eyes, the 
most distinguished administrator the civil 
service of India has produced, says— 


* Tt appears to me to be our interest as well as 
our duty, to use every means to preserve the 
allied Governments; it is also our interest to 
keep up the number of independent powers ; their 
territories afford a refuge to all those whose 
habits of war, intrigue, or depredation, make 
them incapable of remaining quiet in ours; and 
the contrast of our Government has a favourable 
effect on our subjects, who, while they feel the 
evils they are actually exposed to, are apt to 


| forget the greater ones from which they have 


been delivered. If the existence of independent 
powers gives occasional employment to our armies, 
it is far from being a disadvantage.” 

I will next read the opinions of a most 
conscientious Governor General, the late 
Earl of Auckland— 

«‘T cannot for a moment admit the doctrine, 
that because the view of policy upon which we 
have formed engagements with native princes 
may have been by circumstances materially al- 
tered, we are not to act scrupulously up to the 
terms and spirit of these engagements.” 


I will now cite the views of the Indian 
statesman of our own days who has ob- 
tained the highest European reputation, 
Lord Metcalfe. And his opinion is the 
more valuable, as it touches the very 
question of right, on which most of our 
modern annexations proceed. Lord Met- 
calfe, in 1837, wrote as follows— 


“When there is a total failure of heirs, it is 
probably more consistent with right, that the 
people should elect a sovereign, than that the 
principality should lapse to the paramount State ; 
that State having, in fact, no rights in such a 
case, but what it assumes by virtue of its power.’ 


Then listen to Sir George R. Clerk, who 
expressed himself thus in 1848, while 
protesting against the annexation of Sa- 
tara— 

“In a matter such as this, questions of assump- 
tion of a territory recovered by us, and restored 


| to a native dynasty, I would observe, that we 


are morally bound to give some consideration to 
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the sense in which we induced or permitted the | 
other party to understand the terms of a mutual | 
agreement. Whatever we intend in favour of an 
ally in perpetuity, when executing a treaty with | 
him on that basis, by that we ought to abide in | 
our relations with his successors, until he proves | 
himself unworthy.” 

I will next cite the opinions of a general 
officer, who may justly be deemed the 
highest authority in India on such a sub- 
ject. For, having been trained under 
Lord Hastings, Mr. Elphinstone, and Lord 
Metcalfe, he has passed the last forty 
years of his life at the courts of native 
princes of India. General Low is now a 
Member of the Government, and it was so 
recently as 1854, while vainly endeavour- 
ing to save the Maratha State of Nagpore 
from annexation, that he thus expressed 
himself— 

“T think it right on this occasion to record my 
knowledge of the fact, that the confidence of our 
native allies in our good faith has been a good 
deal shaken by some of the events of late years, 
and especially so by our conquest and occupation 
of Sind, our attack upon Gwalior, and our annex- 
ation of Satara; and it seems to me in the 
highest degree desirable that we should now en- 
deavour, by our acts towards native States ge- 
nerally, to remove from the minds of those 
princes their present feelings of uncertainty and 
distrust, and not to run the risk of exa.perating 
such feelings into deep-rooted discontent with their 
own condition and prospects, and in many cases 
into a hatred of the British rule.” 

I will finish these citations with the views 
of Lord Ellenborough— 











| 


“Native princes are sovereigns of one-third of 
the population of Hindostan; and with reference | 
to the future condition of the country, it becomes , 
more important to give them confidence that no | 
systematic attempt will be made to take advan- | ject, that this was the case in Hindoo law, 


tage of the failure of heirs to confiscate their | 
property, or to injure in any respect those sove- 
reigns in the position they at present occupy.” 

I will now contrast with these, the trench- 
ant views of Lord Dalhousie, laid down by 
him on the 30th August, 1848, that is to | 
say, when he had been only seven months | 
in India, when he could have gained no 
Indian experience or knowledge, and when, 
as a young man of thirty-five, it would be 
the grossest flattery to compare him to 
those Indian statesmen who had formed 
their conclusions after forty years’ ex- 
perience, 

“ Minute on the Rajah of Satara. 

“T take this fitting occasion of recording my 
strong and deliberate opinion that, in the exercise 
of a wise and sound policy, the British Govern- 
ment is bound not to put aside or to neglect such 
rightful opportunities of acquiring territory or 
revenue as may trom time to time present them- 
selves; whether they arise from the lapse of su- 
bordinate States by the failure of all heirs of every | 
description whatsoever, or from the failure of heirs | 
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natural, where the succession can be sustained 
only by the sanction of the Government being 
given to the ceremony of adoption according to 
Lindoo law.” 


Having laid down this policy in these po- 
sitive and unmistakeable terms, observe 
how systematically Lord Dalhousie has 
carried it out. He states, as his delibe- 
rate opinion, that no rightful opportunity 
should be neglected of acquiring territory 
or revenue. On every opportunity that 
has occurred he has declared it rightful. 
A paper I lately moved for, speaks vo- 
lumes on this subject; it is not nearly so 
full as it might be, for it omits the Punjab 
and his first and last annexation, Satara and 
Oude; the first, the clearest violation of 
what all Hindoos deem right and justice ; 
the second quite as completely opposed to 
all that international law has sanctioned, 


and public opinion consecrated, as right in 


Europe. Observe also the mild language 
which this Parliamentary Paper applies to 
the greater number of annexations which 
Jeit- 
pore, failure of heirs; Bughat, failure of 
heirs; Oodepore, failure of heirs ; Nagpore, 
failure of heirs. 

Sir, I am sorry to be compelled to speak 
out so plainly, but this statement is not 
true. I challenge any one in the House, 
acquainted with the principles of those 
codes of law which recognise adoption, 
whether an adopted heir is not clothed 
with all the same legal rights which be- 
long to a natural-born heir? You have 
seen by my extract from Lord Metcalfe, the 
very highest authority on such a sub- 


and exactly the same principle is recog- 
nised in the Roman code. 

Most of those States which Lord Dal- 
housie has annexed, and all those which 
the Court of Directors refused to allow 
him to annex, possessed heirs to the sove- 
reignty, with as clear rights by law to suc- 
ceed as the noble Marquess himself pos- 
sessed to his hereditary titles. 

Quite independent, therefore, of the po- 
licy of annexation, I assert boldly that, in 
the eagerness and desire to obtain fresh 
territory and revenue, the long string of 
Hindoo principalities, beginning with Sa- 
tara and ending with Nagpore, have been 
annexed by Lord Dalhousie, to the com- 
plete violation of Hindoo rights and time- 
honoured customs. 

_ Then, again, as to Burmah. I was in 
India when the war broke out, and | deem- 
ed, with most others, that it was owing to 
blunder, and that the unfortunate selection 
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of a naval captain with his ship of war to 
conduct matters of diplomacy, requiring 
tact and experience in all countries, but 
with an Asiatic prince a profound know- 
ledge and attention to the minute forms of 
Eastern ceremonial—I conceived that this 
unfortunate selection was the sole cause of 
that deplorable war. But now having had 
the advantage of surveying his whole ca- 
reer, the policy so sharply defined imme- 
diately on arriving in the country, the 
practice so completely in conformity with 
it during the whole eight years, 1 am com- 
pelled to the conclusion that Lord Dal- 
housie saw his way clearly throughout, 
and that he chose his own instruments to 
carry out a preconceived policy. 

When I come to the latest annexation 
which has been made known to the British 
public, the kingdom of Oude, a totally 
different justification is attempted; right 
is no longer assumed, nor self-defence, nor 
the policy of curbing an insolent neigh- 
bour who might become dangerous or ag- 
gressive—but simply the moral duty which 
is thrown upon us as the lords paramount 
of India to introduce good government, 
and extirpate the anarchy, extortions, and 
oppressions which have prevailed in those 
provinces. Sir, I believe firmly that this 


is the general impression which prevails in 


the public mind with respect to Oude. It 
is thought that the question of right will 
not bear investigation, but that the native 
Government is so bad, and British rule so 
beneficent, that the vivlation of abstract 
right is justified by the vast benefits which 
will flow from it over millions of our fellow- 
subjects. It is never failed to be added 
to this reasoning, that a surplus of two or 
three millions sterling will acerue from the 
annexation to the treasuries of Calcutta or 
Leadenhall Street. 

Even assuming that all these statements 
are true, I would ask if any immediate ad- 
vantage to be obtained in revenue or police 
can compensate for the destruction of our 
moral influence and the weakening of the 
faith in British morality which every vio- 
lation of principle is sure to create in the 
native mind. 

But I demur confidently both to the flat- 
tering picture of British Government and 
to the sombre colours in which native rule 
is depicted. 

I believe firmly that if it were the inter- 
est of any body of Englishmen in India to 
eram the Indian press with recitals of all 
the atrocities which take place in Bengal, 
the total absence of any effective police, 
the bands of bludgeon-men maintained by 

Sir Erskine Perry 
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rival landowners, and engaged in mortal 
conflict up to the very gates of Caleutta, 
I believe that I myself, on ransacking the 
files of the Friend of India, during the 
last fifteen years, could present as dark a 
picture of misgovernment and anarchy in 
Bengal as is said to exist in the dominions 
of the King of Oude. 

Fortunately it is not on the value of my 
opinions, or the opportunities of observation 
which I personally may have had, that this 
discussion can turn. History comes to our 
assistance as to this very kingdom of Oude, 
and as to an annexation in every way akin 
to that just completed by Lord Dalhousie, 
In 1801 the Marquess of Wellesley annex- 
ed one-half of the same kingdom, and his 
proclamation setting out the reasons why, 
extolling the beneficence of the Anglo- 
Indian Government to be established, and 
portraying the evils of the rule which was 
about to be extinguished, is exactly similar 
in form, argument, and, indeed, language, 
to that lately issued by Lord Dalhousie. 
Both, no doubt, were takez from a con- 
mon form in the Seeretariate, to be applied 
when any rightful opportunities for annex- 
ation occurred. But what are the calm 
and solemn judgments of the historians of 
India on these transactions, of the stern 
and uncompromising Mill, of the scholarly 
and conservative Wilson, both servants of 
the East India Company? I will take 
the liberty of reading one passage from 
the latter writer, where he is commenting 
on the threat of Lord William Bentinck to 
do what Lord Dalhousie has just done, to 
annex the remaining half of Oude for the 
sake of establishing good government :— 


“ Although recourse to such a violent mode of 
cure might have been justified by the supposed 
extremity of the case, yet, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, it may be questioned if 
the case was as hopeless as had been represented. 
The misrule of native princes was no novelty in 
the history of India, but the deplorable accounts 
of its effects in Oude seem to have been repeated 
without sufficient investigation. That the Sove- 
reign was dissipated and prodigal—that his fa- 
vourites, whether in the interior of his palace or 
in his Court, were extravagant and corrupt—that 
the police was lax and inefficient—that the system 
of farming the revenues, and intrusting the far- 
mers with discretional power was pregnant with 
gross abuses, and productive of exaction and op- 
pression—that the landholders were driven by it 
to occasional resistance, which the unaided force 
of the Government was unable to overcome—and 
that in many parts, particularly on the borders, 
bands of marauders plundered the peaceable in- 
habitants, both of Gude and the territories of the 
Company, with impunity: all these things might 
be perfectly true; but it did not, therefore, follow 
that the people at large were intolerably burdened, 
or that the country was in a state of irremediable 
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anarchy or uncurable decline. We have evidence 
to the contrary; and the frequent assertions of 
ocular witnesses are on record, that Oude was in 
as prosperous a condition as the Company’s own 
provinces, and that whatever grievances the pco- 
ple might endure, they considered them light in 
comparison with the unrelenting pressure of the 
revenue system of their neighbours, or the weari- 
some and vexatious processes of their courts of 
justice. Certain it is that the subjects of the 
King of Oude never showed any disposition to 
seek a refuge from their miseries in the contigu- 
ous districts under British rule, and that the tide 
of emigration, so far as it influenced the undula- 
tion of the population, was more inclined to set 
in an opposite direction, At any rate, whatever 
might be the condition of the people, and however 
susceptible it might be of alleviation, there was no 
reason to believe that its improvement was alone 
to be secured by their transfer to foreign domina- 
tion. The Governor General had the power by 
treaty, and the right to dictate to the Govern- 
ment of Oude the course to be followed. The 
right was not only recognised, but its exercise 
was requested; and yet, with a strange and in- 
congruous perversity, the interference was with- 
held, as if it had been the policy of the British 
Government to create by non-interference for 
preservation a crisis which should warrant its 
interfering for the total subversion of the sove- 
reignty.”” 


Sir, it is not necessary for those who 
keep steadily before them, as the pole-star 
of our policy in India, the maintenance of 
inviolable good faith, to deny that in the 
kingdom of Oude great misgovernment 
occurs ; dissoluteness and profligacy on 
the part of the King, extortions by the 
revenue officers, anarchy in the provinces. 
But truth compels those who look closely 
into the story of British connection with 
Oude to admit that for all this misgovern- 
ment, the British, and the British alone, 
are responsible. From the moment that 
Warren Hastings first established the 
baneful system of British interference in 
Oude, ninety years ago, the powers of Go- 
vernment have been completely in our 
hands. We found it the garden of India, 
with a revenue of £3,600,000 a year, and 
a happy and contented people; we now 
annex it with a revenue of £750,000 a 
year, and anarchy in every district, the 
results of our own maleficent interference. 
True enough, Oude, and Lucknow its 
capital, is full of corruption and vice; but 
is it wholly native ?—has this House no 
recollection of Mr. Burke’s words at the 
end of the last century, when he asserted 
that Lucknow ‘was the centre and focus 
of extortion, corruption, and peculation ?”’ 
and he was not alluding to natives. 
If the President of the Board of Control 
will consult the records of his department, 
and that distinguished Secretary whom I 
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he will ascertain that this corruption and 
peculation have continued since the time 
of Burke, and that there is no spot in 
British India where the British name has 
been so tarnished by British misconduct 
as the capital of the kingdom of Oude. 

Sir, | confess that when I read the his- 
tory of many of our territorial acquisitions 
in India, but especially in this kingdom of 
Oude, my blood boils within me when I 
think of the open violation of principle 
and disregard of the rights of others which 
have accompanied them. But when I turn 
to what is going on in our own days, when 
I see a reproduction of the same argu- 
ments, the same indifference to public 
right, the same exaggerated views both of 
the benefits of British Government and of 
the evils of native rule, I feel almost a par- 
ticipator in what I consider national guilt, 
unless I seek or make an opportunity for 
recording a vehement protest. 

But it is not only, or ehiefly, a disap- 
probation of what has been done that 
has led me to ask the attention of the 
House. The difficulty to retrace our 
steps, a consciousness of my own insigni- 
ficance and inability to arouse this assem- 
bly, would have probably kept me silent if 
there had been no future before me. But 
annexation has not yet half performed its 
work. The British enumerate some hun- 
dred millions of fellow-subjects in India ; 
there are still 50,000,000 or 60,000,000 
under native rulers; 200 native princes, 
to whom there will undoubtedly be ** Fail- 
ure of Heirs,” or other all-sufficient rea- 
sons for dispossessing them of their prin- 
cipalities, if England shall adopt the policy 
of Lord Dalhousie. Even now the Indian 
press, backed up by still more powerful 
organs of Indian opinion in this country, 
are hounding on the Indian authorities to 
annex the Nizam’s territory. Next will 
present itself the fertile territory of Malwa, 
with its inexhaustible black soil, so rich in 
cotton and opium. Guzerat, still more 
fertile, and with the best cultivators in 
India, adjoins it, and is even more tempt- 
ing. Rajpootana and the rest of the 
60,000,000 will follow as a matter of 
course. 

I trust that even on financial considera- 
tions the House will pause awhile before it 
lends its assent and approval to these an- 
nexation doctrines. But or the still higher 
grounds of right and justice, on the obliga- 
tion, which rests upon this nation as a 
great Christian Power, to prove by our 
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example and conduct in the East, the 
superivrity of that pure religion we pro- 
fess, and of that morality of which we are 
always boasting, I do earnestly hope that 
some of the observations I have made, but 
especially the opinions of the illustrious 
men I have quoted, will induce the House 
to interpose by its authority, by its in- 
quiries, by its protection of those interests 
committed by Providence to our control, 
and check that headstrong propensity in 
our Indian rulers to territorial aggrandise- 
ment, which, if not founded on right and 
justice, must tarnish the British name, and 
ultimately imperil the permanence of our 
government in the East. 

Mr. MURROUGH: Sir, it can ocea- 
sion no surprise to one so astute as the 
right hon. Baronet, that, in seeking to 
attract the notice of the House to the 
question more immediately before it, he 
should in some degree divert our atten- 
tion to that strangest of all anomalies—the 
divided Government of India. In 
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been directed to the annual decrease jn 
the revenues of India; I tell the House 
that under the present system that defi. 
ciency. will be greater. India is now 
labouring under that social disease be. 
neath which England groaned in the time 
of the Stuarts, and from which Ireland 
has but recently recovered. The want of a 
paternal and responsible Government, of 
independent and impartial legal tribunals, 
the consequent disorganisation of the 
rights of property, the want of a fixity of 
tenure in the land—these wants are felt 
from the Court of the native Prince to the 
cottage of the native cultivator—the ryot 
feels that improved cultivation would only 
produce increased extortion, accompanied 
perhaps with torture,—the native Prince 
feels that a well-organised Government 
would merely provoke the rapacity of his 
natural oppressors. In addressing myself 
to this question I will not suffer my hos- 
tility to the Company to b«tray me into 
general and unsupported charges of op- 


reign of Elizabeth, in the most palmy days | pression, which wouid merely extort a cer- 
of the Mogul dynasty, when the son of | tain amount of unappropriated and there- 
Akbar ruled an empire twenty times | fore uscless commiseration, but will deal 
more populous and powerful than England with a few authenticated instances of 
and removed from her by a year’s voyage | tyranny. Passing by the Madras torture 
—when an English man of war was seldom | and Oude cases, which will hereafter be 


seen within 1000 miles from the Bay of brought under the notice of Parliament, 
Bengal—when the Company were with-|I will take the case of the Rajah of 


out territory, and the holders of a mere 
factory by the sufferance of the Court of 
Agra, it was undoubtedly necessary that 
there should be delegated to them powers 
of sovereignty adequate for self-govern- 
ment and self-preservation ; but in the 
present day, now that British dominion 
is firmly established over a population of 
150,000,000, and a territory extending 
from Cape Comorin tothe Himalaya—now 
that a few weeks suffice for transit from 
London to the seat of the Indian Govern- 
ment, it may be well doubted whether, 
were the government of the Company of 
the most paternal description, a division of 
power between the Sovereign of these 
realms and a Directory in Leadenhall 
Street would be politically defensible. 
But, Sir, far from being the most paternal, 
the government of the Company is the 
most intolerable ; it is, therefore, not to 
the mere philosophic theory of governmen- 
tal systems that this House should apply 
itself, but to the inquiry what is the con- 
duct of the East Indian Government to- 
wards the native population, and how far 
that Government merits the indulgence 
of this House. Sir, our attention has 
Mr. Murrough 





Coorg. The ancestors of the Rajah had 
been the unshrinking allies of England at 
a time when that alliance, to a Prince 
whose territory bordered so closely upon 
that of the Mysore, was most perilous. 
The Rajah himself had been in un- 
disturbed alliance with the British, and 
had lent the hon. Company many thou- 
sands upon the security of their promis- 
sory notes. At length a foul murder was 
committed on his territory and the mur- 
derer fled into the Mysore. The Rajah 
demanded his extradition in order that he 
might be brought to justice, and the 
British Resident having refused, the Rajah 
seized a vakeel as a hostage. Immediately 
upon this, British troops were marched 
into Coorg, the Rajah’s guards were cut 
down, he himself was carried to Benares, 
his palace was sacked, and, amongst the 
plunder taken, were the very promissory 
notes given by the Company for securing 
the Rajah’s loan, which now they refuse to 
pay. What is this, I ask, but bill stealing 
of the most sordid, cowardly, and disgrace- 
ful character? Take, again, the case of 
the Maharanees of Nagpore, which is @ 
case of torture, not, I admit, in a violent 
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sense of the word, by the application of the 
kittee to the hands, or powdered chillies to 
the eyes of these ladies (for those are ex- 

dients which I believe the hon. Company 
reserve for the extortion of confession or 
revenue), but torture not less acute, be- 
cause prolonged and mental. On the death 
of the late Maharajah, his widows, in the 
undoubted exercise of their rights, accord- 
ing to Hindoo law, proceeded to nominate 
his infant successor to the vacant gadee, 
upon which British troops marched into 
Nagpore, threw the Ministers and the rela- 
tives of the late Sovereign into the common 
gaol, swept away the private property of 
the widows to the extent of two millions 
and a half, filled the palace of these illus- 
trious ladies with Sepoys, under the com- 
mand of a British officer, and deprived 
them of the means of even exercising the 
rights of their religion until they had ex- 
torted from them a release of their legal 
rights. Sir, two of these ladies are now 
no more—no discussion in this House can 
affect them —whether, borne down by accu- 
mulated indignities, they perished by poi- 
son administered by their own hands, or by 
the servants and at the instance of the 
Directors, is one of those fell mysterious 
secrets which fiends, both human and un- 


earthly, have conspired to consign to the 
dark archives of hell; but be this how it 
may, the Company are equally their mur- 


derers. This House, in which boundless 
wealth can purchase the remission of so 
many sins, may, indeed, acquit them, but 
they stand attainted of murder before that 
higher tribunal by which so many of the 
judgments of this world will be reversed. 
This is a case paralleled only by that spo- 
liation of the Begums of Oude, which 
excited so much indignation against Warren 
Hastings. Sir, perchance the right hon. 
Baronet may be tempted to deny these 
cases; but I caution the House to take care 
what credence it attaches to the denials of 
the right hon, Baronet. When the late Mem- 
ber for N:weastle asserted that torture, 
for the pu. puse of extorting confession and 
revenue, was of common occurrence in 
Madras, he was met with a most in- 
dignant denial by the right hon. Baronet 
and the hon. Member for Guildford, 
and the House gave credit to that denial ; 
and no marvel, the hon. Members possess 
man eminent degree many of those attri- 
butes which Milton has assigned to a con- 
Spicuous speaker in another celebrated 
council— 
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“Tn act most graceful and humane, 

Their tongues drop manna.” 
No marvel, then, that the House should at 
that time have given implicit credence to 
their denial; but how was that denial 
justified? Why, the Report which has 
since been issued shows not only that 
torture is customary at Madras, but that 
the right hon. Baronet and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Guildford, having resided there, 
must have been perfectly aware of the 
existence of the practice. Perhaps the 
right hon. Baronet may allege that one 
unconnected with India has no title to in- 
dulge in these comments. I rejoin that 
the facts are so plain and unmistakeable 
as to be within the comprehension of the 
meanest intelligence. The hon. Baronet 
may accuse me of having wantonly assailed 
the character of honourable men. Sir, I 
am willing to confess that either I have 
wantonly assailed the character of honour- 
able men, or that the East India Directors 
have by their acts become fit objects for 
public execration. This is the issue which 
I seek to raise. I know full well the peril 
of the encounter. I know the severity of 
the censure which this House is accus-~ 
tomed to pass upon unsupported calum- 
nies; but on this issue 1 am willing to 
put myself upon the country. Does the 
right hon. Baronet dare to accept my 
challenge? If so, let him demand a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the facts, a demand 
to which the Government which he sup- 
ports cannot refuse him, but which an 
isolated Member like myself is so utterly 
unable to obtain. Sir, I cannot conclude 
without expressing my regret that His 
Highness the Rajah of Coorg and the Ma- 
harances have not reposed their confidence 
in a more powerful protector ; conscious of 
my own feebleness, I implore the protec- 
tection of the justice and humanity of the 
House, and the aid of those powerful 
organs which have so much weight upon 
the public mind of this country, not oniy 
on behalf of those illustrious individuals, 
but for the purpose of protecting the 
native population of India, whose Govern- 
ment should be directed by the wisdom 
of the wisest, the talents of the brightest, 
and the integrity of the most just, from 
that gang of guilty and rapacious mis- 
creants who have so long oppressed them, 
and the control of that feeble Minister who 
is both powerless and unwilling to protect 
them. 


Mr. VERNON SMITH said, he hoped 
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the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Devonport (Sir Erskine Perry) 
would not think him guilty of any disre- 
spect if on the present occasion he de- 
clined to enter into any details on the 
question which he had brought before the 
House ; still less did he think it necessary 
to reply to the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, He did 
not think that such charges as the hon. 
Member had made required an answer 
either from himself or from any other hon. 
Member. He hoped he should not be 
thought guilty of any discourtesy to the 
House in pursuing that course, which had 
indeed been made necessary by some want 
of courtesy on the part of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir E. Perry) towards 
himself, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man having assured him that he would 
not bring forward his Motion to-night, 
but postpone it to a future occasion. 
Up to that morning he was not aware that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was going 
to bring it on—up to the time he rose 
he did not suppose that the hon. and 
learned Member would really bring it on. 
His reason for being unwilling to yo into a 
detailed statement was, that there had been 
a sort of agreement come to by that House 
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that a day should be set apart for the pro- 
mulgation of what was ealled t'ne Indian 


Budget. To that arrangement he (Mr. V. 
Smith) entirely assented, because he con- 
ceived it to be most convenicnt that a 
night should be fixed on which the House 
might enter upon the subject in Commit- 
tee; and although it had only been the 
practice to make a speech, but not to take 
a Vote on the question, yet it was obviously 
much more convenient that the considera 
tion of the question should be in Commit- 
tee of the House rather than in going 
into Committee of Supply. But the day 
which the House had agreed upon had 
not yet arrived. The only valid excuse 
for requiring him to anticipate his Indian 
Budget would be that hew as unnecessarily 
delaying that statement; but such a plea 
was wholly inapplicable to the present case. 
The House came last Session to a Reso- 
lution recommending the production of 
accounts of the receipts and expenditure 
of the Indian Government up to April in 
the preceding year, together with esti- 
mates of the anticipated income and out- 
lay for the coming year. Directions had 
been sent out to India to urge the most 
expeditious compliance with that Reso- 
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lution, and the consequence was, that the 
accounts would be presented earlier this 
year than they had ever before been, and 
even earlier than required by the Rego- 
lution of the House of Commons; for 
whereas that Resolution required them to 
be ready in May, he had laid them on the 
table in April. The usual course taken 
was, first to draw out a sketch estimate 
for the ensuing year, and afterwards 
more carefully to prepare an actual esti- 
mate. The actual estimate for 1855-6 was 
already in England—an instance of dis. 
patch unequalled at any former period; 
and the sketch estimate for 1856-7 would 
probably arrive here in June. The Reso. 
lution of the House had therefore been 
strictly followed, and the improvement 
effected was highly creditable to the Indian 
Government. By this means he hoped 
that an opportunity would b3 afforded him 
of bringing forward his Indian Budget at 
an earlier period of the Session than usual, 
The hon, Gentleman was in ‘error in sup- 
posing that he (Mr. V. Smith) had ever 
sought to throw on the House of Commons 
the responsibility for the execution of pub- 
lie works in India. All such responsibility 
of course devolved on the Court of Diree- 
tors and the President of the Board of 
Control, who had no right—nor had they 
any desire—to shelter themselves behind 
that House. The hon. Gentleman asserted 
that the expenditure on public works did 
not yield a better return than 1 per cent. 
This might be true, indeed, if the military 
works and repairs, which would not produce 
1 per cent or any revenue at all, simply 
because they were not undertaken for the 
purposes of revenue, were included, but the 
works of general improvement were cer- 
tainly far more profitable. Recent informa- 
tion showed that the works of irrigation un- 
dertaken in the Madras Presidency, if they 
had not realised the most sanguine expec- 
tations formed of them, had yet on the 
whole proved satisfactory, the increased re- 
venue accruing from them either wholly or 
partially covering their cost. As to some 
of them, the return was very large. The 
increase to the revenue arising from one 
of these works was as high as 623 per 
cent; in another it was even 148% per 
cent; and in a third it actually reached 
323 pereent. These, he admitted, were 
but small instances of expenditure on irri- 
gation; yet, with many other examples 
which he might quote, they tended to 
prove that the outlay on public works was 
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not nearly so unremunerative as the hon. 
aud learned Gentleman fancied. Even 
the hon. Member said this branch of 
the expenditure was £1,200,000. That 
amount formed a very large proportion 
of last year’s deficit of £2,500,000, the 
remainder certainly being due to a fall- 
ing off in the revenue with an augment- 
ation of charge. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, however, maintained that the 
deficiency was mainly attributable to the 
successive annexations of new territory; 
but he had not shown that those annex- 
ations had cost £1,200,000." But, looking 
at that question fairly, how did it stand ? 
Scinde, Sattara, the Punjab, Pegu, Nag- 
pore, had been annexed. It might not 
be quite correet that Scinde, as a cer- 
tain high authority had once alleged, 
was the most profitable annexation that 
had ever been effected ; but he must pro- 
test against such a question being tested 
by mere considerations of pecuniary profit. 
The owner of a private estate might have 
good reasons for desiring to add an adjoin- 
ing piece of land to his property without 
expecting it to yield him a large return in 
money. So in the case of a State, if the 
object was to get rid of a turbulent and 
troublesome neighbour, who kept you in a 


state of perpetual disquietude and alarm, 
the annexation of additional territory might 
be a very prudent step, apart from mere 


pounds, shillings, and pence. Such was 
the fact in regard to the Punjab and 
Scinde. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
talked of a settled policy of annexation; 
but the truth was, there was no such thing, 
it was a mere chimera produced by his 
own imagination, Every Governor Gene- 
ral went out to India with a sincere desire 
to maintain peace, but when they arrived 
there, they frequently found themselves 
compelled by circumstances to a different 
policy, Each separate case of annexation 
must be viewed upon its own merits—such 
a measure being advisable under certain 
circumstances and wholly impolitic under 
others. It was, moreover, very unfair to 
take the return for the first years after the 
annexation of a province as a criterion of 
its results, as it was notorious that the 
period immediately succeeding the acqui- 
sition of a private estate or a public terri- 
tory was the one least productive. They 
had been told by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that, in the case of Oude, there 
would be no surplus revenue, and in the 
first year very likely that might be the fact ; 
but he believed that eventually a very 
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considerable revenue would be derived from 
that State. His calculations as to the de- 
ficit in the various States differed in some 
degree from those of the hon. Member for 
Devonport, for he made the deficit in 
Seinde, in 1854, £279,128, and, in 1855, 
£275,128; in Sattara, for the last year, 
the deficit was £20,657 ; and in the Pun- 
jab, last year, £55,453. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that the deficit in 
the Punjab ineluded the expenditure of 
344 laces upon publie works, and that but 
for such expenditure there would have been 
a surplus of £262,500. It was true that 
the public works projected in that district 
might have been more extensive than were 
absolutely necessary, and the Court of Di- 
rectors had sent out remonstrances on the 
subject. He (Mr. V. Smith) had no doubt, 
however, that many of the improvements 
which had been effected, especially in the 
construction of roads, would ultimately yield 
an ample return for the amount expended. 
In Pegu there had been a surplus revenue; 
and although, according to the principles 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, that 
was probably a State which he would have 
been least desirous of seeing annexed 
to an Indian Empire, it had been as profit- 
able as any which was attached to our 
Indian dominions. According to his (Mr. 
V. Smith’s) calculations, the net deficit on 
all the provinces had been £166,993. He 
regretted that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had not taken, as the authority for his 
statements, a return of the Indian receipts 
and expenditure which had been produced 
on the Motion of his hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Board of Control, and which 
afforded a more complete view of the 
finances of India than the returns which 
were made under the authority of the Act 
of Parliament. He certainly thought that 
the largest item in the deficit arose from 
the expenditure on public works; and, al- 
though expenses had been entailed by the 
annexation of territory, there could be no 
doubt that they would eventually be com- 
pensated by the revenues which would be 
derived from the annexed provinces. With 
regard to the next head of expenditure— 
namely, the increase of charges—there 
was undoubtedly a tendency on the part 
of all distant Governments to increase 
charges. He could assure the House that 
the promotion of economy and the diminu- 
tion of charges in India were objects by 
no means easy of accomplishment. In 
this country public opinion, as expressed 
by the House of Commons, acted as a 
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powerful check upon any outrageous ex- 
penditure ; but the only public opinion that 
could act upon the Indian Government 
was that of the civil service, and it was 
scarcely to be expected that the members 
of that service should manifest any strong 
feeling for the reduction of expenditure in 
that department of the Government with 
which they were connected. The Indian 
service contained, probably, more eminent 
men than any service in the world; but it 
was too much to expect that, living in a 
limited society, and in such a confined 
atmosphere of public opinion, they should 
set themselves manfully to the work of 
cutting down and destroying each other’s 
fortunes. The present Governor General, 
he knew, went out to India with a deter- 
mined intention of enforcing economy ; but 
any Governor General who endeavoured to 
economise the Indian expenditure would 
undertake a task which would be most 
difficult of accomplishment, and must be 
prepared to encounter a vast deal of odium; 
and they might remember that Lord W. 
Bentinct, who, when he was sent out in 
that capacity, determined to cut down un- 
sparingly the military and civil expendi- 
ture of India, in order to equalise the re- 
venue and the expenditure, encountered 


the strongest opposition in carrying out 


his plans. There was, perhaps, no more 
difficult and painful task than that of cut- 
ting down the expenditure of establish- 
ments without being buoyed up by public 
applause, or backed by sympathy of any 
kind. He (Mr. V. Smith) must say, how- 
ever, that, since he had held the office 
of President of the Board of Control, 
whenever he had pressed upon the Court 
of Directors the adoption of economical 
measures, they had always given to such 
measures their cordial support. The re- 
duction of the public expenditure in India 
would be a work of years, and could only 
be effected by the greatest energy on the 
part of those who undertook the duty. A 
considerable amount of the Indian expen- 
diture was incurred for military purposes, 
and it was not easy to reduce expenditure 
of that kind. During the formidable war 
which had recently been waged in Europe 
it had been asked, ‘‘ Why not bring to the 
Crimea a portion of the Indian army ?” 
Some regiments in the Queen’s service 
had been transferred from India to the 
Crimea, but he thought it would have been 
most impolitic to have further diminished 
the military force in India at that time; 
and he did not know that it would show 
Mr. Vernon Smith 
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any great wisdom at any time to do 50, 
It was absolutely necessary to maintain 
an efficient army in that country, in order 
to provide for the suppression of local 
outbreaks. Some time ago, in addressing 
the House, he described India as, at the 
time, in a state of entire tranquillity, but 
at that very moment the Santhal insurrec. 
tion was raging; and it was against such 
unexpected outbreaks that it was neces. 
sary to maintain a state of preparation. 
With regard to the Indian civil service, he 
must say he thought some of the officers 
in that department received larger emolu- 
ments than persons holding a correspond. 
ing position in other colonies. He knew 
no reason, considering the facilities of 
communication with India which now ex- 
isted, and the furloughs which were allowed 
to officers in the Company’s service, why 
the civil servants of the Company in India 
shonld not be placed upon a footing more 
nearly approaching that of civil officers of 
the Government in other colonies, consider- 
ing always the varieties of climate and 
circumstances. In that respect, proba- 
bly,a reduction of expenditure might be 
effected. But that was a great question, 
and admitted of no immediate solution, 
because every one knew that if you 
wanted to make economy hateful, and 
by being hateful impracticable, you could 
not take a better way than by reduc: 
ing existing interests. He thought the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who brought 
forward this question had gone some- 
what too far in saying that taxation in 
India was at present carried to such an 
extent that no addition could be made to 
it. He (Mr. V. Smith) thought that by 
a judicious reduction of the present taxa- 
tion it might be possible to inerease the 
amount of the revenue, and he believed 
that the land assessment might be reduced 
with great advantage. There were some 
taxes, like the moturpha tax, which ought 
not to be maintained; but it was difficult 
to find a substitute. He had been some- 
what surprised to see that a noble Lord 
who was lately Governor General of India 
(the Earl of Elienborough) had stated that 
he could not discover the mode of making 
the revenue of India meet the expendi- 
ture; but, although that declaration might 
not give avery encouraging idea of the 
prosperity of the country, it might afford 
some solace to those who were called upon 
to administer its revenues, if their efforts 
to do so were unsuccessful at first. He 
was not prepared at that moment to 
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discuss the large question of annexa-! 
tion. The papers in connection with 
the affairs of Oude, to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had referred, would be 
roduced as soon as they could be got out 
of the hands of the printer. The Govern- | 
ment were anxious that the whole case, 
should be laid before the country, and_ 
believed that if the public expressed | 
any opinion on that annexation it would | 
be to reproach them for not interfering 
sooner and bringing into something like 
order the anarchical state of things which 
existed in that kingdom—a state of things, 
be it remembered, upheld by their arms, 
and for the continuance of which, for so 
long a period, they were in some degree 
responsible. It was not his intention to 
forestall the only speech which his office 
obliged him to address to the House by 
entering at greater length into the dis- 
eussion of Indian affairs. He was always 
ready to listen to advice ; but Indian ques- 
tions should be dealt with calmly, and not 
in the passionate strain adopted by the 
seconder of the Motion. The hon. and) 





learned Gentleman (Sir E. Perry) had di- | 
rected his attack, not so much on the| 
policy cf annexation generally, as on the 
policy of annexation pursued by Lord | 


Dalhousie. Lord Dalhousie was on the 
way home, and he trusted he would return 
in such an improved state of health as 
would allow him to defend in Parliament 
that policy which he pursued with so much 
vigour, ability, and success in India. Lord 
Dalhousie had displayed during his ad- 
ministration of India the greatest energy, 
assiduity, and devotion to the public ser- 
vice; and when his hon. Friend complain- 
ed of his annexing policy and the in- 
creased charge on the revenue he might 
as well have also alluded to the support he 
gave to the establishment of railways, the 
electric telegraph, and other public works, 
which would associate his name for ever 
with the advancement and prosperity of 
our Indian Empire. After eight years of 
administration he resigned the country 
over which he presided, to his successor, 
aggrandised and increased in extent ; and 
when his hon. Friend said that he left it 
with a deficiency in the revenue, the real 
answer which he had to make to that was, 
that whereas he (Mr. V. Smith) had last 
caleulated the deficiency in the Indian re- 
venue at £2,500,000, he could now state, 
in April, 1856, that it would not be more | 
than £1,900,000; and if he might rely’ 
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on a calculation from a private source it 
would scarcely amount to £1,800,000. 
Mr. OTWAY: Sir, it appears to me 
that a sufficient justification can be found 
for bringing forward the Motion now be- 
fore the House, in the admission which we 
have heard made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Control 
—namely, that there is an actual deficit in 
the Indian revenue, to the amount of nearly 
£2,000,000 sterling, and that taxation in 
India has now reached its limits. Now, if 
such be the fact, let me ask, does it not 
disclose a most fearful and disastrous state 
of things in India? and if it be a fact that 
our Indian revenues are diminishing thus, 
let me ask the right hon. Gentleman and 
the House from what source is it proposed 
to make up this deficit? It appears to me 
that the prediction of Sir Robert Peel and 
other great statesmen upon this question 
must be fulfilled, and that upon this coun- 
try this deficiency must inevitably fall, 
inasmuch as the connection between this 
country and India in financial matters is 
much more intimate than the public gene- 
rally have any idea of. But how stand 
the facts at the present moment? I hold 
in my hand a return, for which the House 
is indebted to my hon. Friend ; and in one 
portion of this document is set forth the 
balance in hand at the present time in the 
Indian Treasury, and in another part of it 
will be found a statement of the cash 
balances two years previously. Now, I 
find that it has beer stated by the Finance 
Secretary at Calcutta, Mr. Dorin, a very 
eminent financier, and also by Mr. Grant, 
who is likewise a very high authority upon 
such matters, that they considered that, 


in order to carry on the Indian Govern- 


ment efficiently and satisfactorily, there 
should not be a less cash balance than 
£14,000,000 in the Indian Treasury. 
Now, according to the returns | have here, 
it would appear, that in the month of 
April, 1853, the cash balance then in the 
Indian Treasury amounted to £14,427,314; 
that sum in the course of one year, that is to 
say, in 1854, was reduced to £13,188,244; 
but, in the course of the next year, what 
do we find ? Why, we find that in the year 
1855, this balance had been actually re- 
duced to £7,828,125, thus showing that 
in the course of one year an actual dimi- 
nution had taken place to the enormous 
sum of over £5,000,000! Such was the 
state of things in the year 1855, though 
in the course of that very same year the 
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right hon. Gentleman told the House that 
the cash balance in the Indian Treasury 
should never be less than £10,000,000 or 
£11.000,000. But when this state of 
things is made apparent to the public, the 
right hon. Gentleman tells the House that 
the deficiency is accounted for by the enor- 
mous amount which it had been found 
necessary to expend upon public works. 
Well, I can only say that the statements 
which have been laid before the House in 
reference to the sums expended upon pub- 
lic works, appear to me to be exceedingly 
confused and unsatisfactory, and also to 
be, in many instances, quite contradictory, 
because in comparing the statements of 
expenditure furnished by the right hon. 
Gentleman with those of the authorities in 
India, as appeared in a return furnished 
upon the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Poole, there appears to be an enormous 
discrepancy in the sums stated to have 
been expended upon public works. By 
that return it appeared that in the year 
1853 the total expense incurred for build- 
ings, roads, and other public works, which 
did not include repairs and military build- 
ings, did not exceed, for the whole of India, 
about £400,000, but Mr. Grant stated the 
amount to have been £1,800,000. Then, 


again, in 1851, Sir Charles Wood esti- 
mated the costs of public works in India 
at about £400,000, while Mr. Grant sets it 


down at £1,120,000. Well, in 1852, Sir 
Charles Wood estimates those expenses at 
£400,000, while Mr. Grant’s estimate 
amounts to £1,532,000 ; then comes the 
Estimates for 1853, for which year Sir 
Charles Wood takes credit for £700,000, 
and Mr. Grant for £1,706,000. In 1854, 
the respective Estimates stand thus—Sir 
Charles Wood’s at £802,000, and Mr. 
Grant’s £2,367,000. And lastly comes 
the year 1855, which Sir Charles Wood 
states amount to £850,000, while Mr. 
Grant states that they amount to 
£2,810,000; so that, on the whole, it 
would appear, from those extraordinary 
documents, that in the course of the very 
short time I have mentioned, the Esti- 
mates supplied by Sir Charles Wood 
amount to £3,152,000. while those fur- 
nished by Mr. Grant amount to no less 
than £9,536,000. Now, I think it must 


be quite apparent to the House, from | 


those contradictory statements, that any 

‘financial returns coming from India should 

be regarded with every caution and sus- 

picion. Now, Sir, it is not my intention, 
Mr. Otway 
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on the present occasion, to pursue this 
theme of our financial policy in India any 
further; but I cannot forbear making this 
observation, namely, that it must be quite 
clear to this House that the revenues of 
India have been for some time rapidly and 
alarmingly declining, and therefore it be- 
comes the imperative duty of this House 
to watch narrowly and jealously the course 
of policy pursued by this country towards 
our vast territorial possessions«in India; 
for, if it do not, be assured that sooner or 
later this House and the country will in- 
evitably have to bear the whole of the 
responsibility consequent upon the present 
deplorable state of the finances of India, 
With regard to what has been said about 
the East India Company’s facilities for 
raising revenue, just let us see what these 
facilities are: they consisted of loans; 
and how had these loans been effected? 
—they had been effected in this way, that 
in the short space of two years. that is to 
say, from the year 1841 to 1843, the Go- 
vernment of India had effected loans to 
the amount of about £5,000,000, and 
that, too, at the rate of 5 per cent in- 
terest. In the two following years they 
borrowed £2,000,000 more at 4 per cent; 
but from 1846 to 185i, they borrowed 
£8,500,000 at 5 per cent; or, in other 
words, they kept on borrowing money for 
the years I have mentioned at an average 
rate of about two-thirds of a million 
per annum, and generally at 5 per cent 
interest ; so that it would appear that the 
resources of the East India Company for 
raising revenue were small indeed ; and I 
do not think I could give a better answer 
than what I have just stated to that part 
of the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in which he spoke of the flourish- 
ing resources of the Company. I will not 
attempt to follow the right hon. Gentleman 
through his arguments in favour of an- 
nexation, but I will take the liberty of 
reminding him that he has very carefully 
and studiously avoided any approach to 
an attempt to defend annexation upon 
principles of morality. I say, then, that 
apart from the consideration of this ques- 
tion of finance altogether, and looking 
only at this annexation question in a 
moral point of view, I say that it would 
| be impossible for any one to defend the 
/annexation of Onde upon moral grounds; 
‘and I believe that in this opinion I am 
fortified by the opinions of the great bulk 
of the people of Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
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yiea generally, I feel that it would be 
worse than useless in me to follow up this 
argument at any greater length; but I will 
ask the House to apply for a moment to 
some European nations the principles and 
policy pursued in respect to the King of 
Oude, and mark how it would operate. Let 
us suppose for a moment that the Emperor 
of the French were to argue in this way. 
That in Spain there was an immoral So- 
yereign, and that country was ill govern- 
ed, and so for the sake of humanity and 
Christian morals he was determined to in- 
yade that country with a French army, 
and annex it to France ; let me ask, would 
this country support the Emperor of the 
French in such a proceeding? I need not 
ask what the proceeding of this country 
would be under such circumstances. Well, 
then, the very same argument would apply 
with equal force to the kingdom of Naples. 
But let us come nearer home, and carry 
back our recollection to the period when the 
Throne of this realm was occupied by one 
whom the public regarded as a profligate 
and dissipated Sovereign, and when Ire- 
land became so misgoverned and disaffect- 
ed under that reign that the same argu- 
ment might be applied to this country, let 
me ask how would this country have re- 
ceived such doctrines? But I may be told 
that this line of argument did not apply to 
Europe ; my answer to that is, that 1 say 
with Mr. Burke that I cannot understand 
“ geographical morality,’’ because I con- 
tend that that which was considered to be 


good and moral in Europe would be equally | 


good and moral in Asia, and therefore I 
say I should like to know the latitude 
and longitude by which these ‘* princi- 
ples”’ are bounded, for we have seen that 
this country would not recognise them as 
being applicable to the conduct of the 
Emperor of Russia in his late aggres- 
sions, Let the House look at the clear 
and comprehensive manner in which the 
whole question had been put before the 
public in the column of The Times news- 
paper, a paper that has proved itself ge- 
nerally to be the strenuous vindicator of 
the privilege and rights of the people; that 
paper was the boldest and the ablest ad- 
voeate of annexation, but in its latter ar- 
guments it reduced the question to one of 
money, and admits that, in fact and reality, 
the object was to get money, because it 
was seen that, while the revenues of India 
were in a sinking condition, Oude was in 
& prosperous and wealthy state, with an 
ample and flourishing Treasury ; and that, 
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forsooth, because it was in that prosperous 
and wealthy state, it became the duty of 
this country to seize upon it, and take pos- 
session of its revenues. I say I fear that 
this annexation will result in some fearful 
disaster to this country, and so far from 
the people of Oude regarding the measure 
as one likely to prove of great benefit to 
them, as has been stated, I beg to tell the 
House that the very reverse is the fact, for 
I have letters in my possession which state 
that, when the measure of annexation was 
proclaimed at Lucknow, no fewer than 
10,009 persons actually put on mourning 
on the announcement of what they re- 
garded as the greatest disaster that could 
befall them—namely, the annexation of 
their country to the British dominions ; 
and the letters further state, that the 
poor people almost universally tore their 
hair and beat their breasts in despair 
when the sad intelligence reached them. 
I very much fear that the result of 
the measure will be tumult, disaffection, 
and bloodshed, not only amongst the people 
of Oude, but amongst the Sepoys as well, 
as many of them belong to that country, 
and I have received a letter, in which the 
writer, a most intelligent and respectable 
person, declares that the measure has been 
regarded in that country generally as one 
of the most unjust and impolitic acts ever 
perpetrated by this country in the course 
of its government in India, and petitions, 
very numerously signed, have been pre- 
sented against it. There is another mat- 
ter of great importance connected with the 
measure, to which I would wish to direct 
the attention of the House; it is this—the 
chiefs, or Zemindars, spend their lives prin- 
cipally in forts in the jungle, and when 
the Government collector makes his ap- 
pearance amongst them, they retreat to 
their fastnesses, and set the Government 
functionary at defiance. Now, does it not 
strike the House that as Oude has been 
annexed, the Sepoys will be sent to act 
against these Zemindars, but is the House 
or the Government quite so sure that those 
Sepoys from Oude will be found ready to 
act against the people of Oude. I am, 
| also, opposed to this measure, because it 
‘is well known it has been earried in direct 
and open violation of the (7th Article) of 
the Treaty of 1837; that article was to 
this effect, that in the event of the occur- 
rence of any public tumult or disorder 
amongst the people of Oude, English offi- 
'eers should be sent there, and should re- 
main there until order was established, 
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and the Government handed back to the 
King, and that when the necessary ex- 
pense of that measure had been paid, the 
surplus should be paid into the King’s 
treasury. Now, I contend that by that 
provision of the treaty, this country was 
distinctly bound to interfere only to esta- 
blish good government, and not to perpe- 
trate the annexation ; but I lament to say, 
it is unfortunately but too true, that in 
almost every instance in which this country 
has entered into a treaty with the Princes 
of the East, it has been violated in a 
manner the most flagrant and inexcu- 
sable ; but I must add that this annexa- 
ation of Oude is the most open and dis- 
graceful violation of a treaty that has, 
perhaps, ever been heard of. In fact the 
whole history of the connection of the 
kingdom of Oude with this country pre- 
sents a continuous occurrence of disasters 
and misfortunes to that kingdom, and it 
may be said that the only time since Bri- 
tish domination in India began that the 
kingdom of Oude was happy and pros- 
perous, was during the period of the Go- 
vernment of Lord Hastings, because at 
that particular time, the East India Com- 
pany had desisted from ioterfering in any 
way with that kingdom. We have it also 


recorded on the authority of Mr. Burke, 
that the revenues of Oude had sensibly 
declined from the very commencement of 
its connection with this country, and I 
believe that very little doubt can be en- 
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from the Rajah of Nepaul; but, in fact, 
it was land of such a nature that it proved 
to be of not the least value, and a large 
portion of the loans was stillowing. Now, 
let me ask, was that conduct worthy of 
great country like this, and which boasted 
so much of its honour? Was it honour. 
able or honest to borrow, or rather extort, 
money in hard cash and to repay it by a 
tract of unhealthy ard worthless jungle? 
Nor is this all in connection with this 
loan, and this mode of paying off, for it 
appears that this tract of barren land has 
again been wrested from the King of 
Oude. And now, I should like to be inform- 
ed whether there is any intention of re- 
storing the value of that territory, such as 
it is, to the King’s treasury? I have only 
one more statement in reference to this an- 
nexation to trespass on the attention of the 
House with, and it is this :—That I have 
recently received a letter from Lucknow, 
in which the writer states that when first 
this proposition of the annexation of Oude 
became mooted about, and the Rajah of Ne- 
paul heard of it, he offered to come to the 
assistance of the King with a force of 50,000 
men, and several other native Princes had 
made similar offers of assistance to enable 
the King of Oude to resist the Company. 
Such is the information which has reached 
|me; but, perhaps, the right hon. Gentle- 
/™man will inform the House whether it be 


ithe fact, because, if it be, undoubtedly it 


will have the effect of showing this coun- 





tertained of the fact that those revenues | try what our real position is in connee- 


have been since on the decline, and that | tion with those Eastern Princes. And, 
they are very likely to continue on the de- | 


ii think it somewhat worthy of remark, 
cline. I remember having stated, upon a | that this measure of annexation was car- 
former occasion in this House, that the | ried into effect without the slightest re- 
Government of India had borrowed large | gard having been paid to the feelings and 
sums of money at different times from the | wishes of the subjeets of the King of 
King ‘of Oude, and that the money so | Oude in reference to the measure, or with- 
borrowed had never been repaid. Well, | out consulting them in any way direetly 
the hon. Member for Honiton met that/ or indirectly, though I should here re- 
statement by positively denying that there | mark that the Rajpoots and other sub- 
was any truth in it. Now, let us just see | jeets of the King of Oude are as fine a 
how stand the facts. I have them now | race of men as there is to be found on the 
before me, and the whole of the figures, | face of the earth. I can only say that 
and they are as follows:—In the year | it appears to me that to dethrone a So- 
1814 the Company borrowed no less a sum | vereign who was a ruler over 5,000,000 
than two millions sterling from the King | of human beings, and annex his terri- 
of Oude, and they subsequently borrowed | tory without first consulting the feelings 
from him, from time to time, other large | and wiskes of the people who were to be 
sums, making a total of £4,739,000, and | thus disposed of, is an act which involves 
out of that there had been repaid in cash|a most serious and formidable respon- 
only £1,780,000. A portion of the ba-| sibility. Ido not now intend to stop in 
lance was said to have been repaid by | order to question or criticise the general 
the cession to the King of Oude of a bar-| policy of Lord Dalhousie’s Indian govern- 
ren strip of territory which had been taken | ment, but when we come to hear of the 
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results of this system of annexation, the 
country will then have an opportunity of 
judging whether, as a matter of mere 
expediency only, it was a wise and well- 
considered course to have adopted, or the 
contrary; but, at the same time, I must 
again repeat that upon no ground of mo- 
rality could such a system be justified or 
defended, and we have already had ample 
proof, from the results of the annexations 
that have taken place, that they have not 
in any way whatever proved of the least 
pecuniary benefit or advantage to this 
country. Sir, I contend that this prin- 
ciple of annexation is one which it would 
be totally impossible to apply to any nation 
of Europe, and neither could it be applied 
to countries in Asia, such as Persia, 
AndI beg further to say, that there is not 
a single newspaper published, from Naples 
to Denmark, which has adverted to this 
annexation, which does not hold us up to 
the rest of Europe, and denounce us as 
a set of the most arrant hypocrites. In 


fact those transactions have brought the 
Government of this country into discredit 
and odium, not only with every other 
nation of Europe, but with the people of 
America; and I have read in a recent 
speech made by General Cass, in which 


he has declared that every civilised country 
in the world did not hesitate to denounce 
and condemn our policy in India, and de- 
signated it as a system which could not 
be justified either in honour or by inter- 
national law. I therefore do most earn- 
estly implore the House to pause and 
deliberate, and ponder well and maturely 
upon the course of policy to be adopted 
towards the native States in India, and to 
reflect well before they sanction either by 
their silence or approbation the continu- 
ance of the system of wholesale annexa- 
tion which has been carried on hitherto 
under the administration and sway of Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Sin JAMES W. HOGG said, the object 
of the Motion before the House was, to 
call the attention of hon. Members to the 
annually increasing debt of India. The 
hon. Member who had just resumed his 
seat made three observations pertinent to 
the subject. He first. remarked upon the 
reduction of the cash balances in the In- 
dian Treasury, which had gone down 
from £13,000,000 or £14,000,000 to 
£8,000,000, and he appeared to think 
that there must have been some misappro- 
priation of the cash balances in the trea- 
sury. But why was it the fact that the 
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cash balances had been so much reduced ? 
It was because the Government of India 
had been ordered by the home authorities, 
as far as it would go, to apply this large 
cash balance towards the expenses of the 
public works; besides which, upwards of 
five crores of rupees had gone to the pay- 
ment of the 5 per cent loan, when that ex- 
traordinary operation of Lord Dalhousie 
took effect of converting the whole 5 per 
cent debt of India into 4 per cent, whereby 
a saving of £500,000 sterling a year was 
effected, a fact which formed a pointed 
commentary upon the remark of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who said, that how- 
ever great in other respects Lord Dalhou- 
sie might have proved himself to be, his 
financial policy was an eminent failure. 
The next point adverted to by the hon. 
Gentleman was, the difference in the 
amount stated in that House to have been 
expended for public works, and what was 
stated by the Indian authorities. It was 
quite true that there was a difference, but 
it admitted of easy explanation. The In- 
dian authorities, more especially Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Doring, when speaking of public 
works, took the word in its ordinary aecep- 
tation—not including those various items 
which fell within the legitimate meaning of 
the words as understood in that House— 
embracing works of a remunerative cha- 
racter. That would necessarily make a 
great difference in the estimate. The hon. 
Gentleman then said, that the East India 
Company had never been able to raise 
money under 5 per cent. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had ventured to make that state- 
ment, although only two years had elapsed 
since Lord Dalhousie was able to convert 
the whole 5 per cent debt of India into a 4 
per cent loan. He would now address him- 
self more particularly to the Motion before 
the House. He was one of those who 
anxiously hoped that the attention of Par- 
liament might be frequently called to what 
were called Indian questions. There was 
so much misapprehension, both in and out 
of the House upon Indian subjects, that 
he was most anxious public attention should 
be called to them, but not in the manner 
in which his hon. and learned Friend had 
done it that night—not in that spirit of 
declamation, of indiscriminating reproba- 
tion and vague denunciation, in which 
he had commented on the civil, military, 
and financial affairs of India. If there 
were any specific acts which deserved re- 
probation, let the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man move for papers; let the House have 
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documents before it, that hon. Members! opium amounted to £304,187, and the 
might become conversant with the subject, increase on Customs and salt was £65,808, 
and that those who had to answer the thus making a net decrease of revenue 


charges might have fair notice, and be 
enabled to come prepared to rebut the 
statements that were made against the Go- 
vernment of India. Could any one sup- 
pose that his hon. and learned Friend 
would have adopted such a course as he 
had done to-night, without having a single 
paper before the House? A desultory de- 
bate upon a financial question could only 
mislead the House; it was a subject which 
could only be considered properly upon 
authentic papers, He (Sit J. Hogg) would 
enable the House to judge why there was 


@ surplus in some years and a deficit in 
other years, and he would enable the House | 


to see whether the deficit arose from a de- 
ficiency of revenue or an increase of ex- 


during the last two years, as compar. 
‘ed with the three preceding years, of 
£238,379. He then came to the charges 
| during the same two periods. The charges 
|for the first three years amounted to 
| £685,092, and daring the last two years 
to £914,979, showing an increase of 
£229,887. The marine and naval charges 
during those two periods were £347,985 and 
£391,826 respectively, showing an increase 
of £43,841; ordinary military charges, 
£10,151,235 and £10,883,602, or an 
increase of £732,367; extraordinary mili- 
tary charges, £386,112 and £858,295, 
‘or an increase of £472,183; interest, 
| £1,956,993 and £1,934,270, or a de- 
‘erease of £22,723. Combining these 





penditure. During the last six years there | statements, it appeared that the average 
had been a sarplus in the first four years, | increase on civil, marine, naval, and mili- 
and a deficiency only in the last two years. | tary charges was £:,470,000, from which 
As he could not compare three years with | must be deducted £22,500 paid in interest, 
three years, there being only two years of leaving an increase of £1,447,500. Then 
deficit, he would give the average receipts came the charges for public works strictly 
on each item of revenue, and the average | speaking, excluding repairs, roads, and 
amount bd teagan ge _ = | rem: —— we — a 
ears of surplus revenue, an en he ture upon public works during the las 
Yoald give thip same items during the two | three rears ond £421,561, and during the 
years of deficit. Duting the three years | last two years £1,244,687, or an increase 
1851, 1852, and 1853, the average land | of £823,126. To summarize this state- 
fevenue was £15,506,045; and during, ment there was a deficit of revenue to the 
the two years 1853-4 and 1854-5 the amount of £2,510,000. The first ques- 
average Jand revenue was £15,248,706, | tion was, how did that deficiency arise? 
showing an average decrease of £257,339. | How much of it arose from deficient in- 
The next item was the Customs receipts. | come,.and how mach from inereased 
The average during the three years of sur-| charges? The next and the most impor- 
plus was £822,093; and during the last! tant question was, how many of the causes 
= poy Sade ae the re: ap tare of that deficiency wired agp and how 

as ; showing under the head | many were temporary ? vere was & com- 
of Customs an increase of £22,648. Then | siderable deficiency in the land tax; but 
came the item of the salt revenue. The | was the cause of that deficiency one which 
average receipt from the salt revenue would inerease or continue ? No such 
during the three years of surplas was | thing. The decrease in Bengal was small, 
£1,381,713, and the average during the | but in Madras it was large, and it had 
last two years of deficit was £1,424,873, | arisen from two years of unequalled drought. 
showing an increase in the revenue of | The next head of decrease was opium. 
salt of £43,160. The next item was | But the disturbances which had been going 
opium. The average receipt on opium,on for some years in China had caused 
for the first three years of increase was | that decrease, and he hoped that those 
£3,199,400, disturbances would not be permanent. In 
his estimate he had earefally excluded all 
£3,152,552, showing a decrease of items relating to Pega and Nagpore, which, 
£46,848. He had now gone through the | if they had been included, would have 
receipts of revenue, showing that there added greatly to the revenne. Whenever 
had been a decrease of revenue under territory was annexed the immediate ex- 
some heads and an increase under others. | penses of settlement were very great, 
He would proceed to combine the results. | while revenue could not be received for 
The decrease of revenne on land and|two or three years. The decrease of 
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and the average receipt | 
for the last two years of deficit was | 
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£22,000 in the item of interest was caused 
by Lord Dalhousie’s extraordinary finan- 
cial operation not having yet come into 
effect. Next year the saving in that item, 
in consequence of the operation, would be 
£500,000, less the interest of the recent 
joan of £2,700,000. The military charges 
were much greater than the civil charges. 
If any reduction were to be made, it ought 
therefore to be made in the military 
charges, and he believed Lord Dalhousie 
was of opinion that a considerable reduc- 
tion might be made in them when the 
country was quite peaceful. With regard 
to the increase in the civil expenditure, it 
had not, as Lord Dalhousie said, been in- 
eurred negligently, but deliberately, and 
upon solid grounds of sound policy ; and 
that noble Lord was of opinion that no 
more than a small diminution could be 
made in the civil charges. The civil ex- 
penditure, it must be remembered, did not 
refer exclusively to the civil service of 
India, The Punjab, and almost all our 


new acquisitions, had been administered 
with great ability by young military men 
upon small salaries, in addition to their 
regular allowances, and every extension of 
territory had caused increase in the num- 
ber of civil, military, and, above all, of 


native public servants. Among the items 
to which he had referred, he would eall 
the attention of the House to one that had 
not been adverted to by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir E. Perry), namely, 
the sum spent on military barracks. The 
accommodation for European troops was 
certainly very inadequate, and the con- 
struction of new barracks was absolutely 
necessary. He had not the figures with 
him, and he did not like to state them 
from memory; but the amount expended 
in the construction of barracks and sani- 
tary stations upon the hills for European 
troops came to ah enormous amount. A 
despatch was lately sent out recommend- 
ing @ very extensive scheme of education, 
and that necessarily involved a very con- 
siderable expenditure. He need searcely 
say, that when war was raging it was 
necessary to increase the number of 
troops, and that a great additional ex- 
penditure was incurred in providing the 
means of transport, in increased pay, 
allowances, and batta. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had stated that eapi- 
talists were willing to send their money to 
India, and that it was the East India 
Company that had ptevented them. But 
it was @ peculiarity in English capitalists, 
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that they were reluctant to let their money 
go out of their sight, and that they did 
not like it to go to a country with which 
they were not acquainted. It was pre- 
dicted so lotig ago as the years 1833 and 
1834, that English capital would rush to 
India; but it had not gone to India as was 
expected, for up to this momont English 
capital had but partially gone to India. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman said, 
** Don’t waste any more money upon works 
that do not pay.”” But what was his il- 
lustration? A railway that only paid 
1 per cent. But whoever thought that a 
bit of railway would pay? A railway 
commencing at Bombay, and having its 
other terminus in a jungle, was not likely 
to pay; and it was not until it had been 
cénstructed between two termini, or until 
some important place had been reached, 
that tlie railway adverted to by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would pay. The 
hon. and Jearned Gentleman had accused 
the East India Company of not fostering 
railway enterprise. The fact, however, 
was quite the contrary; the East India 
Company believed that railways would do 
nidre for the regeneration of India than 
anything that had ever been planned or 
done. They had therefore authorised the 
railway companies to raise funds, guaran- 
teeing them 5 per cent, instead of waiting 
two or three years, when the nioney might, 
perhaps, be raised on a guarantee of 4 
per cent. The East India Company be- 
lieved that it would be ill-judged to wait, 
and that they would not show due con- 
sideration to the people of India, if they 
practised such parsimony. But they had 
first tried to get the money at 44 and 49 
per cent. Whenever railways were made 
in India, there would be a prospect of 
reduction in the military expenditure. 
A railway, for example, from Calcutta to 
the Punjab would be equivalent to 50,000 
men. A speedy communication by means 
of the electric telegraph would also be of 
great service. Thanks to the vigour of 
Lord Dalhousie, and the intelligence of 
Dr. O’Shaughnessy—whose name he could 
never mention without praise—in eight 
months 3,500 miles of telegraph had been 
constructed. When the telegraphic sys- 
tem was complete, and the different mili- 
tary stations connected by railway, then, 
and not till then, could any very great re- 
duction take place in our military expendi- 
ture. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
next went to ‘‘ annexation ’’ and ‘“ adop- 
tion,”’ He should have been glad if the 
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hon. and learned Gentleman had taken one 
case of annexation, had moved for papers, 
and had taken the opinion of the House 
upon the justice, expediency, and pro- 
priety of that annexation. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had got the returns 
specifying every case of annexation ; but 
in place of taking any one specific case, 
he read from books and pamphlets a parcel 
of abstract opinions of illustrious men— 
most of which, by the way, were truisms 
—but he did not apply them to any par- 
ticular case, or show that any act of an- 
nexation was opposed to the opinions he 
had quoted. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had read a quotation from one of 
Lord Dalhousie’s depatches, expressive of 
the noble Marquess’s strong and deliberate 
opinion that the British Government ought 
to lose no opportunity of acquiring terri- 
tory in India; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman did not read the portion in 
which the noble Marquess added, that the 
Government were bound to act, both in 
eases of annexation and adoption, only 
upon the clearest necessity, with the 
purest integrity, and the most scrupulous 
observance of good faith. The noble 
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Marquess had also laid it down that no 
‘adoption ”’ should be permitted unless 


plainly justified by political reasons. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman spoke of the 
absolute rights of Hindoos to adopt. He 
(Sir James Hogg) admitted that by the 
religion and law of the Hindous they had 
a right to adopt in private ; but where a 
paramount Power had created a subordi- 
nate State, which was the case in almost 
every one of the States mentioned in the 
return—where the creation was given to 
a man and his heirs male, it was not com- 
petent for the feudatory to adopt without 
the consent of the paramount Power ; 
and that was and always had been the 
usage of India. It therefore became a 
question of policy, combined with various 
considerations, whether it was or was not 
fit to reconstitute a native State, after that 
native State had, by failure of natural 
heirs, ceased to exist. No one could ven- 
ture to lay down a general rule for this 
case. In some cases it might be fit and 
expedient, and in some cases the adoption 
was permitted. In others it was unfit and 
inexpedient, the adoption was refused, 
and the territory lapsed. He only knew 
one general class of States, and that was 
the class to which his hon. and learned 
Friend referred, the Rajpootana States, 
which allowed adoption. Gentlemen talked 
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of these Indian States passing from gene. 
ration to generation from time immemo- 
rial ; but, with the exception of Rajpoo. 
tana, they were all of modern date. Their 
antiquity was purely ideal, and did not 
exist except in the imagination of hon, 
Gentlemen. The hon. Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Murrough) adverted to Nagpore, 
In that case there was not a single de- 
scendant of the founder of the dynasty 
to be found. Did the hon. Gentleman 
know that the State of Nagpore had been 
twice before constituted by the Indian 
Government ? Twice was it forfeited by 
treachery and perfidy of the basest cha- 
racter, and, after that treachery and per- 
fidy, ought the Government of India to 
have reconstituted that State a third 
time? Did the House know what would 
be the consequence? In these native 
States the whole revenue went to the 
native Prince, and, being the paramount 
Power, the British Government was bound 
to afford the means of repelling external 
aggression, and maintaining internal peace. 
It was very true, as Lord Metealfe said, 
that we had to defend and administer the 
whole of India, receiving the revenue of 
only a small portion of it. The inevitable 
consequence was, that the Government 
was obliged to extort from that small por- 
tion sufficient revenue to govern the whole 
country ; whereas, if the whole country 
contributed fairly, they would have the 
means of reducing, and perhaps remitting, 
taxation, with most beneticial results. It 
therefore behoved the Indian Government 
to be careful how they multiplied feudatory 
States according to the dictum of the 
hon. Member. The hon. Gentleman had 
never adverted to the state of the people 
of those countries. Surely no one would 
contend that the people were more happy 
under the Hindoo or Mahomedan dynas- 
ties than under British rule, whatever 
might be its faults and errors. [Mr. Mur- 
roucH : Yes.] Then there was one Gen- 
tleman prepared to affirm that proposition. 
He could not have believed that there 
lived any British subject who would con- 
tend that the Natives were happier under 
Hindoo or Mahomedan than under British 
rule. [Mr. Murroven: Yes.] The hon. 
Member had better push the proposition 
to its legitimate conclusion, and advocate 
the entire withdrawal of the British from 
India. He was called on suddenly to 
meet all these cases with such little know- 
ledge as he happened to possess. He had 
not the slightest intimation with regard to 
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any of these cases, and he had to reply as | required that native States should remain, 
best he could. Where he was not informed | they should remain; and, on the other 
sufficiently, he should hold his tongue, | hand, that where justice and expediency 
rather than run the risk, by speaking from | required that they should be annexed, an- 
imperfect recollection, of stating some-/ ncxation should take place. The hon. and 
thing not borne out by the papers. But) learned Gentleman had also panegyrised 
if he did not think these cases would be | Sir Thomas Munro as one of the greatest 
gone into, still less did he think that the | administrators India ever possessed. Yet 
ease of Oude would have been introduced. | Sir Thomas Munro was practically the 
The papers on that subject would be | author of that very ryotwarry system which 
placed on the table, and he hoped they | the hon. Member pronounced the curse of 
would have a separate discussion upon it. | India. The hon. Gentleman, indeed, said 
He was satisfied that discussion would re- | that both Sir Thomas Munro and Lord 
fleet honour upon the British authority in| Cornwallis had been misled, and as the 
India, and upon Lord Dalhousie and his ad- | first held peculiar doctrines, it would be 
ministration. The only difficulty would be | found that they were held only by himself, 
to defend the Government against the} and that they would die out. If such 
charge for not having sooner interfered. | were the fact, would it not afford some 
The reports of Colonel Sleeman and Colo- | slight ground for the suspicion that it was 
nel Outram bore testimony to scenes of an- | just possible the hon. Gentleman himself, 
archy, extortion, corruption, and bloodshed | eminent as he was, might be in error, and 
in Oude, such, perhaps, as had never be-| his predictions doomed to be falsified ? 
fore astounded and disgusted the House. | The hon. Member said, the land system of 
But although they bore this testimony, no | Bengal was even worse than the ryotwarry. 
two men more strenuously upheld the, What, then, would he have? He (Sir 
native rights and powers than Colonel | James Hogg) believed, not that Madras 
Sleeman and Colonel Outram; and these | was overtaxed, but that it was badly as- 
officers represented to the Government the | sessed; but Lord Harris was about to 
imperative necessity of putting an end to|have the whole of that Presidency accu- 
the existing state of things in Oude, and | rately surveyed, when, no doubt, the te- 
pointed out that the only effectual mode of | nure would be improved, and reductions 
doing so was to take the province under / made in the assessment where such were 
British rule. By the treaty the King had | really necessary, so that the rate of tax- 
the power of appointing his own servants | ation should be equalised. The measure 
and using his own instruments; but it was | would probably, also, lead to the reclama- 
quite well known that while making solemn | tion of waste land, of which he was sur- 
promises to carry out our suggestions, he prised to learn that there were vast tracts 
gave private orders to his dependants to|in Madras. In conclusion, he must ex- 
have them thwarted. There was one au- | press his deep regret that when that great 
thority on the side of the hon. Gentleman | man, the Marquess of Dalhousie, borne 
in regard to annexation. Sir J. Malcolm! down by the arduous duties of his high 
said, ‘* Keep native States; if a lapse | office, was about to return to his native 
oceurs, don’t take advantage of it.’’ And land amid every demonstration of gratitude 
his reason for giving that advice was, that | and respect on the part of the people of 
such States afforded an outlet for all the India, the hon. and learned Member should 
turbulent spirits of India, and acted as a | have chosen so inopportune a moment for 
kind of safety-valve; while, morcover, they | assailing his policy. When that distin- 
would, perhaps, exhibit native in an unfa-| guished nobleman arrived in England, not 
vourable contrast with English rule. It} broken in spirit, though, alas! shattered 
was not on the ground of right, then, so | in health, it was to be hoped that he would 
much as on that of expediency, that Sir | not be greeted with many such salutations 
J. Maleolm disapproved of annexation. |as that of the hon. and learned Member 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had | for Devonport, but that by the House and 
warmly eulogised General Lowe when it} the country his administration would be 
suited his argument; but he should recol- | regarded as honourable alike to its author 
lect that that gallant officer advocated the | and his Sovereign, and -as tending both to 
annexation of Oude, and he was no wild | the advantage of this country and to the 
supporter of mere abstract utilitarian | prosperity of India, whose resources he 
schemes, General Lowe laid down the|had so marvellously developed. 

rule that where justice and expediency} Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
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thought the arguments of the hon. Baro- 
net, who had displayed most consummate 
skill in his treatment of this question, were 
completely fallacious, and were calculated 
to mislead the House; and therefore, dif- 
fering as he did from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of Con- 
trol, he thought it his duty to rise to put 
the House right upon the question before 
it. The hon. Baronet, in the first instance, 
entered into long financial details, and he 
afterwards endeavoured, with consummate 
skill, to divert the House from the dis- 
charge of its duty by dwelling upon the 
state of Lord Dalhousie’s health, as a rea- 
son for abstaining from any further dis- 
cussion on this subject. But such consi- 
derations ought not to prevent the House 
from doing justice to the people of India. 
At any rate he (Mr. Philliniore) would not 
be deterred from saying that it was, in his 
opinion, a happy thing for India, in con- 
sideration of its real interests, that Lord 
Dalhousie should have returned from India, 
for he considered that Lord Dalhousie, who 
was undoubtedly a man of great ability, 
was no real friend to India, for he had 
involved this country in most unjust and 
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| tion in every independent State. Then, 
| as to the assertion that the annexation of 
| Oude was greatly desired—he would point 
to the letter of the Rajah of Nepaul, who 
offered to assist the King with his troops— 
| those very Ghoorkas on whom Sir Charles 
| Napier so much relied; and to another 
| Rajah, who offered to send 50,000 men, 
|sworn on the water of the Ganges, to die 
sword in hand rather than permit the an. 
nexation of Oude to the British territory, 
The hon. Baronet had expressed indigna. 
tion, because it had been asserted that 
high-spirited and intelligent men were not 
in a worse position under Hindoo or Maho- 
medan rule than they were under British 
domination; but unquestionably that was 
the fact, because under the British Govern- 
ment they could not expect to attain any 
high position. Is there any one of us who 
would submit to such a state of things 
for an hour? does not such flagrant in- 
justice make resistance a question of pru- 
dence only? General Lowe had express- 
ed his opinion that no country governed 
as India was, by foreigners, could be in a 
really prosperous or even safe condition; 
and referring to the annexation of Nag- 





expensive wars, and had adopted a policy | pore, the same eminent public servant said 
of annexation which had been condemned | he did not think such a measure would be 


by many of the best and wisest men in| safe unless there was among the native 


the Indian civil service. The petulant | subjects a much more general attachment 
and upstart insolence displayed by Lord| to the ruling power than then existed 
Dalhousie in his conduct towards that ;among the inhabitants of British India. 
great man Sir Charles Napier, so shame- | That officer also referred, in terms of dis- 


fully neglected after the splendid services 
he had rendered to this ungrateful country, 
was a lasting stain upon his character. 
The hon. Baronet had complained of the 
wild utilitarian schemes which were put 
forth with reference to India; but he (Mr. 
Phillimore) had always thought that utilita- 
rian schemes were the reverse of wild. He 
supposed the hon. Baronet regarded the an- 
nexation of one territory after another, in de- 
fiance of the plainest rules of right, as a 
non-utilitarian policy. No doubt the hon. 
Baronet, like Lord Dalhousie, would use the 
utilitarian pretence that the annexation of 
Oude was for the benefit of India. The hon. 
Baronet had asked what was the object 
which his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Devonport had in view? He 
(Mr. Phillimore) understood his hon. Friend 
to contend that the basis of the Indian Em- 
pire was too narrow, and that continual ad- 
ditions ought not to be made to the super- 
structure—that it was dangerous to make 
successive annexations to that empire, and 
thus to excite discontent and dissatisfac- 


Mr. J. G. Phillimore 


approval, to the system which was pursued 
in India of conferring all important civil 
offices, and all high military commands, 
upon foreigners. He (Mr. Phillimore) 
thought these opinions showed that the 
advantages of British rule in India might 
be somewhat problematical. He certainly 
could not regard the annexation of Oude 
in the light in which it was viewed by the 
hon. Baronet, and he wished to know whe- 
ther the President of the Board of Control 
was prepared to announce it as a principle 
of Indian policy, that any Indian State 
which was misgoverned was immediately 
to be annexed to the British dominions. 
When did the strong ever want a pre- 
text for invading the weak? It was al- 
ways the practice when a powerful State 
wished to encroach upon a weaker State 
to find some plausible pretext ; and what 
pretext was more plausible than that of 
misgovernment? Look at the proclama- 
tion of Catherine II., in the case of Poland. 
The tranquillity of Europe was the de- 
clared and of course the sole object of 
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that execrable rule. Were we prepared | purchased and paid for, as in all former 
to say that we had one law for the West cases, out of the gross revenues of the de- 
and another for the East—that what partments upon which they were charged. 
we sought to prevent Russia doing in At that time the net revenues of de- 
Turkey we were ready to do in India partments were alone returned to, and re- 
—that we were desirous of imitating cognised by Parliament. A further pur- 
jn Oude that invasion of Spain by France chase was made in the following year, and 
which we engaged in war to repel? It the two pensions to which he referred at 
was the duty of every Member of that the beginning of his statement were re- 
House, however humble, to lift up. his deemed in the year ending March last. 
yoiee against a policy which was founded , Those pensions were paid for, according to 
upon the most flagrant disregard of jus-| precedent, out of the gross reventes of 
tiee, and which might inflict upon us an| the departments upon which they were 
amount of misery of which the youngest | charged; but it was thought, sceing that 
man in England might not live to see | Parliament now dealt with gross revenues, 
the termination. that it would be better to give the gross 
incomes of the departments, and charge 
HEREDITARY PENSIONS. the purchase-money of the pensions as a 
Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he be-| separate item in the accounts. The only 
lieved this was a proper time, on going | difference, therefore, was, that whereas in 
into Committee of Supply, to ask the Se-| former cases Parliament had ho eogni- 
eretary to the Treasury a question with | sance of the redemption of pensions, the 
regard to an account which had been laid | net revenues alone being returned, in the 
on the table, and which related to the! present instance the gross revenues of the 
tblic balances. He alluded to a sum of | departments were laid before the House, 
£213,000 for hereditary pensions redeem- | and the purcliase-money debited in the ac- 
ed during the past year. He wished to| counts. The transaction was strictly in 
know on what authority, and from what | keeping with all the precedents, and the 
funds, the money was paid ? House would agree with him that it was 
nWILSON. replied, that the sum re-| extremely desirable to get rid of here- 
ferred to by the right hon. Baronet was an | ditary pensions, by redeeming them when- 
advance of the purchase of two pensions, | ever opportunities occurred for doing so on 
one held by the Duke of Grafton, charge- | favourable terms. 
able upon the Excise, amounting to| Mr. W. WILLIAMS thought that the 
£7,191 12s., for which the sum of | Treasury was not entitled, without any au- 
£193,777 was paid; the other, the re-| thority from Parliament, to redeem here- 
mains of the Schomberg pension, amount- | ditaty pensions. Such a course was most 
ing to £720 a year, which was redeemed | objectionable, and deficient in respect to 
for the sum of £19,400. In 1825 a} the House. 
Treasury Minute was passed, setting forth} Tat CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
the propriety of purchasing all hereditary} QUER remarked, that the course which 
pensions; and in pursuance of that Mi-| the Treasury had purstied in the ptesent 
mate a pension belonging to Lord Mel-! instance was in accordance with that adopt- 
bourne, chargeable upon the Excise, and | ed in former times. 





paid out of the revenues of that depart-| Mr. DISRAELI said, he should like to 
ment on their way to the Exchequer, was | know what the reasons were which tender- 
purchased in 1826. In 1853 the then | ed it so expedient for the public good that 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained to | these hereditary pensions should be pur- 
the House, when a Bill for removing cer-| chased at the present moment. He had 
tain charges from the Consolidated Fund | always doubted the expediency of pur- 
to the annual Estimates was under con- | chasing hereditary pensions in the manner 
sideration, that he did not propose so to/| described by the Secretary to the Trea- 
temove the charges for hereditary pen-|sury. He could understand that it was 
sions, because it had lately been deter- | for the advantage of those who held here- 
mined that they should be redeemed, and, | ditary pensions; but as long as such pen- 
in point of fact, that they were in process | siotis existed there was a chance of the 
of being purchased at that time. In the! possessors relinquishing them for the be- 
same year two pensions belonging to Lord | nefit of the country, and there were in- 
Cowper—one chargeable upon the Excise, stances upon record of persons becoming 
and the other upon the Post Office—were so rich that they were ashamed of con- 
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tinuing to take hereditary pensions, and of | better or more fitting employment could 
others inspired with so much patriotism be discovered for that money than the 
that they resigned those advantages. But | completion of a monument in the Cathe. 
it appeared to him, that to act upon the | dral of St. Paul, which should at once be 
principle that it was expedient to remove |a credit to the taste and munificence of 
all the odium attaching to such charges, | the nation, an ornament to the stately edi. 
and to confer upon those who enjoyed | fice in which it might be placed, and a 


Wellington Monument— 


them their full value, would be a course | 


which, whatever its advantages might be 
to the holders of hereditary pensions, could 
by no means be regarded as a benefit to 
the country. 


WELLINGTON MONUMENT—QUESTION. 
Viscount CHELSEA rose to inquire of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, whether 


tribute worthy of the great captain whose 
brilliant career it might serve to comme. 
morate. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, that in 
November, 1854, his predecessor, Sir 
William Molesworth, acting under the ad. 
vice of the President of the Royal Aca. 
demy, invited four gentlemen to send in 
designs for a monument to be erected in 





any steps had been taken with a view to| St. Paul’s Cathedral. These gentlemen 
the erection of a public monument to the | were Baron Marochetti, Mr. Gibson, Mr, 
memory of the late Duke of Wellington | Baily, and Mr. Foley. Baron Maro. 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and, if not, what | chetti and Mr. Gibson declined to compete. 
were the intentions of the Government on Mr. Baily and Mr. Foley sent in designs 
the subject? He trusted that the Chief which were not of a character of which 
Commissioner of Works was prepared on | Sir William Molesworth could approve, 
the part of the Government, either to ask | Immediately after he (Sir B. Hall) came 
the House to grant the necessary means, | into the office which he had now the ho- 
or, if they already existed, to place them | nour to hold he asked these gentlemen to 
at his disposal, for the purpose of enabling | allow him to see the models which they 
him to fulfil a duty which had been too; had sent in; and, having seen them, he 


long neglected. While he admitted that | entirely concurred in the decision at which 
the stirring events of the last few years— 
the great sacrifices and exertions which 
the country had been called upon to make 
—might account to a certain degree for 
the fact that no steps had yet been taken 
to testify the reverence in which England 
held the memory of one of her most illus- 
trious sons, yet he thought that nothing 
could justify the wilful and persevering 
neglect of an obligation so eminently in- 
cumbent upon us. He should be sorry to 
believe that the national grief for what all 
admitted to be a national calamity would 
not prove as deep-seated and permanent 
as it was sincere and universal; but both 
in foro conscientie and at the bar of pub- 


| Sir William Mollesworth had arrived, 
| That was in the month of August last; 
and from that time to the present no fur- 
ther steps had been taken in the matter, 
for the simple reason that no money had 
| been voted by Parliament for the purpose. 
In 1852, when the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Buckinghamshire was 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, £86,000 
was voted to defray the expense of the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington. He 
(Sir B. Hall) was happy to be able to in- 
|form the House that £24,866 remained 
in hand after defraying all the expenses of 
the funeral, with the exception of, perhaps, 
£400 or £500 for the tomb in the erypt 





lic opinion throughout Europe we should | of St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was instruct- 
be justly chargeable with one of the most | ed by his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
heinous imputations that could rest upon aj of the Exchequer to say that he would 
nation—that of fickleness and ingratitude | move that that sum should be expended in 
—if all the grief we could feel for departed | erecting a monument to the memory of 
greatness was evidenced in the gorgeous | the Duke of Wellington. It was his (Sir 
and transient ceremony of one short day |B. Hall’s) intention, if the conduct of this 
and in the wail that rose from the hearts | business should be placed under his con- 
of thousands as they greeted those vener- trol, to call in the aid, not only of four, 
able remains when borne to their last home. | but of several artists of the greatest emi- 
He had been given to understand that nence in this country, in order that we 
there remained yet available a very large .might see whether the genius of England 
balance of the sum voted to defray the could not have something worthy of the 
expenses of the late Duke of Wellington’s memory of that great man whom we all 
funeral, and he would suggest that no desired to honour. 


Mr. Disraeli 
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Coroxet BOLDERO said, he hoped that 
the money voted for the purpose would 
not, without the direct sanction of that 
House, be applied to another. When Mr. 
Foley and Mr. Baily competed for the de- 
sign, the sum they were to receive for 
the monument was only £5,000, and not 
£25,000, as would now be offered; and 
when Sir W. Molesworth declined to re- 
ceive their designs, they asked to be al- 
lowed to compete again, but were refused, 
and the sum of £150 each was offered 
them for the trouble and expense they had 
been put to. This they declined to receive 
at first, but finding they would not be al- 
Jowed to produce other designs, they ac- 
cepted it under protest. He had veen 
informed that Baron Marochetti, who had 
refused to compete before, was to be the 
person selected to design the monument, 
but he was glad to find that the right hon. 
Baronet intended to throw it open to ge- 
neral competition, as that would be satis- | 
factory to Messrs. Foley and Baily, who 
would be able to compete again, and who 
were artists of the highest ability and of | 
European fame. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 
House in Committee. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— | 
“That a sum, not exceeding £39,054, be 
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£100 a year for their ministers on the 
voluntary principle, whilst in Ireland, 
where there was a State payment of £35 
a year to each minister, there was the 
greatest difficulty in raising their incomes 
any higher by voluntary contributions. 
So that the more the State pay seemed 
to encourage the more in reality it dis- 
couraged voluntary contributions. Whe- 
ther they looked at their colleges, their 
various educational institutions, or their 
congregations, they would find that a vast 
amount of mischief arose from State pay- 
ments. He asked the House, therefore, 
to assist him in sweeping off from the 
Estimates this objectionable grant. He 
wished he could see the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in their 
places—he would have called upon them 
to support his proposition on the same 
principles as those upon which they had 
addressed the House some evenings since. 
It was, in fact, an avowed political pay- 
ment, and he called upon the Irish Roman 
Catholic Members in that House to join 
him in resisting this Vote to Presby- 
terians. 

Mr. KIRK supported the Vote, which 
had been granted in lieu of tithes of which 
these clergymen had been unjustly de- 
prived. The whole sum granted was only 
one-seventh of the whole amount of which 


granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster had been 
of Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- | so deprived. That sum was about £9,000 
senting Ministers in Ireland, to the 31st day of | year, while the grant was only £1,200. 
March, 1857.” ip ‘ : : 
o the credit of every Government, this 

Mr. PELLATT protested against such | grant had been continued from the time 

8 Vote altogether, as being justified by no | it was first given to the present without 
principle, seeing that the recipients were | the slightest objection. He must defend 
not connected with the Established Church, | the Presbyterian Church of Ireland from 
nor did they perform services to the State | the imputation that the grant had been 
which called for such recognition. The | made to them for the purchase of loyalty ; 
most that could be said in favour of it| and he must equally deny that the Pres- 
was, that it had been granted for many | byterian congregations of Ulster were 
years. There were no less than eleven | rich—were other, in fact, than what was 
sects in Ire'and which received no grant | called tenant farmers there, but who would 
from the ‘,svernment. He (Mr. Pellatt) | be called cottiers in Scotland or England. 
believed that Dissenters, who received no|If the grant were withdrawn, religious 
money from the State, would repudiate worship would inevitably cease in some 
the offer if it was made to them. Why,’ districts, because the congregations would 
if they considered the state of the Free | be too poor to support a clergyman from 
Church in Scotland —which afforded a | their own resources. He altogether denied 
noble spectacle to the world—they would | that they had been niggardly in support- 
find that their voluntary contributions, |ing their church in proportion to their 
their free-will offerings, were all upon, means. He knew that the wealthier class 
which they placed their full dependence. | of Presbyterians had subscribed a sum of 
he congregations of the Free Church in, £25,000 to build manses and improve 
Scotland were able to raise more than livings, to the full extent of their means. 
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The success of the scheme of the hon. 
Gentleman would be a failure in Ireland if 
the results were to be judged by what had 
taken place in England, where 274 chapels 
were vacant for want of funds to pay the 
clergymen, while there were no fewer 
than 290 ministers in England without 
charges. In Wales there were seventy- 
five chapels vacant. If that was the case 
in this wealthy country, what might be 
expected to pass in such a poor country 
as Ireland? Still many of the poorer 
parishes in Ireland contributed even be- 
yond their means. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD condemned 
the inconsistency of the House in with- 
holding the grant to Maynooth, and sanc- 
tioning one to the Presbyterians in Ire- 
land out of the Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. BLACK also considered the House 
would be open to the charge of partiality 
in making this grant and withdrawing the 
other. It would be looked upon as the 
House taking upon itself to decide what 
sect should be predominant. He should 
support the Amendment. 

Mr. HADFIELD also supported the 
Amendment. He considered these grants 


as part of a rotten system that ought to 
be put an end to. 


Motion made, and Question put— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £1,414 5s. 4d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 60; 
Noes 230: Majority 170. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, that, although 
defeated, he was not dismayed, for he felt 
that his cause was a good one, and that 
he must ultimately succeed. He should, 
therefore, move to reduce the Vote by 
£3,097 12s. 64d. for forty-two ministers 
who had an income of £100 a year or up- 
wards. In his opinion, it was a piece of 
bold effrontery to come before the House 
and ask for any such grant of public money. 
What was the sort of cases to which the 
money was applied? There were forty-two 
of them on the paper, but he would men- 
tion only two. The first was that of the 
Rev. Dr. Morgan. Ile received £350 a 
year from his congregation, and in addi- 
tion £92 6s. 2d. out of the public taxes 
in the shape of Regium donum. His 
congregation was an opulent one, and in 
twenty-two years had raised not less than 
£32,000 for benevolent purposes; yet 


Mr, Kirk 
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they were not ashamed to allow their pj. 
nister to come here and ask for £92 from 
the taxes. Let the House withhold the 
grant, and what would be the result? 
Why, that the congregation would restore 
the amount next week, The fact was, 
that it was a gift, not to Dr. Morgan, but 
to his people. The other case was that 
of the Rev. Dr. Montgomery. That gen. 
tleman received from his congregation 
£129 9s. 1fd. The sum of £150 was 
voted to him as one of two professors to 
teach three pupils: that was to say, he 
was paid £150 a year for the care of one 
pupil and a half. He also received £230a 
year for distributing the grant from Paria. 
ment among thirty-eight Presbyterian mi- 
nisters in Ireland, which was about £6 a 
head for every sum he doled out to them, 
And after all that, the House was called 
upon to vote £96 6s, 23d. as Regium do. 
num, or Royal bounty, to this gentleman. 
He proposed, therefore, to reduce the Vote 
by £3,097 12s. 64d. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £35,956 [s. 54d, 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- 
senting Ministers in Ireland, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857.” 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 39; 
Noes 214: Majority 175. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. KERSHAW then moved, that the 
sum of £500 for agents’ salaries and allow- 
ances should be struck out from the Vote. 
He objected to this Vote on principle, and 
should use every means of opposing or re- 
ducing it. He had objected on a former 
occasion to the grant of £1,695 to the 
English nonconforming clergy. Lord J. 
Russell, when Prime Minister, to his ho- 
nour, had withdrawn it, and the result was 
received with acclamation by the English 
nonconformists themselves. He believed 
that numbers of the Irish Presbyterians 
themselves were equally anxious for the 
withdrawal of the Vote before the House. 
Dr. Cooke got £320 for distributing this 
grant, while a banker would do the same 
for £6. Dr. Harvey distributed £2,900, 
which a banker would distribute for £75, 
but the rev. gentleman charged £230 for 
the distribution. He thought that these 
facts were conclusive as to the necessity 
for altering the system of distributing the 
grant. The hon. Member, in conclusion, 
proposed to reduce the Vote by the sum of 
£500 


Mr. CAIRNS said, the hon, Member 
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(Mr. Pellatt) had drawn a parallel between 
the Free Church of Scotland and the Pres- 
byterians of Ireland, which was not very 
accurate. The members of the Free Church 
of Scotland were Presbyterians who had 
not the least love of the voluntary princi- 
ple, and were anything but voluntaries. 
They would be glad to have their endow- 
ments again, if they could have them on 
their own terms. The Presbyterians had 
their endowments upon their own terms, 
and the circumstances of the two bodies 
were therefore very different. The distri- 
bution of the bounty was a pure question 
of business. The hon. Member said, a 
banker might be got to distribute the 
grant for much less. But this was not a 
business that a banker could or would do. 
The gentlemen who distributed it had not 
only to give the money, but to keep an ac- 
count of pew-rents, to see that the congre- 
gation reached a certain amount, and that 
the rules for receiving the Regium donum 
were complied with, and they had to keep 
up @ certain supervision and superinten- 
dence of ministers and congregations. 
Then the congregations were scattered 
over many districts of Ireland, and the 
clergymen distributing the fund had to 
bring the money into the hands of those 
who received it without charge. It was 
for these complicated services that the 
remuneration was given. It ought to be 
mentioned that Dr. Cooke received no Re- 
gium donum himself, although he might, 
if he chose to claim it, receive the allow- 
ance of a minister of the first class. He, 
therefore, in fact, performed the business 
of an agent upon terms that no banker 
could be got to distribute the fund. The 
remuneration paid to Dr. Cooke and Dr. 
Montgomery had been fixed upon a careful 
consideration of the duties they had to 
perform, and if there were to be a recon- 
sideration of the question, let it be recon- 
sidered in a proper way and upon a fitting 
occasion. 

Mr. HADFIELD said that, so far as 
he could learn, Dr. Cooke was precluded by 
the rules of the Presbytery from taking 
the Regium donum: but though he did 
hot get it, his chapel did, under pretence 
of paying off a debt that no longer exist- 
ed: so that the House of Commons, by 
these allowances, had been paying the 
debt upon Dr. Cooke’s chapel. The Pres- 
byterians of Ireland ought to be ashamed 
of accepting the grant, when the Presby- 
terians elsewhere were so nobly exerting 
themselves in favour of the voluntary prin- 
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ciple. The efforts of the members of the 
Free Church of Scotland had astounded 
Christendom, for they had raised by vo- 
luntary contributions no less a sum than 
£3,000,000. They did not ask for as- 
sistance out of the public funds, and he 
hoped that, following their example, the 
Committee soon would hear no more of the 
Regium donum. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

‘That a sum, not exceeding £38,554, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- 


senting Ministers in Ireland, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 40; 
Noes 198: Majority 158. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CROSSLEY then moved that the 
Chairman report progress. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER hoped, as the House had been oceu- 
pied till a late hour in the evening with a 
discussion on Indian affairs, and only one 
Vote had yet been proposed, that the hon. 
Gentleman would not persevere in this 
Motion. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 16; 
Noes 211: Majority 195. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BARNES moved, that the allow- 
ance for New Congregations, five ministers 
at £69 4s. 8d. (total £346 3s. 4d.), be 
struck out of the Vote. The present was 
different from the last Vote on which the 
Committee divided, because the sum which 
he now moved to be struck out was for new 
congregations, so that the argument of an 
existing contract did not apply. The 
Presbyterians of Ireland were the only 
body of Dissenters who claimed aid of this 
kind. He thought it most unjust to the 
poor handloom weavers of Bolton and other 
places, that their money should be spent 
for the establishment of new congregations 
in the North of Ireland. He protested 
against the Vote as unjust and unchristian. 

Mr. KIRK said, that the increase was 
only £101, and not £346. 

Mr. HADFIELD hoped the Committee 
would have the advantage of hearing an 
expression of opinion from some right hon, 
Gentleman on the Treasury Bench upon 
this subject. 

.Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the question 
was one which had been so frequently dis- 
cussed, and the arguments they had heard 
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to-night in favour of the voluntary principle 
as opposed to the principle of endowment 
were so hackneyed and familiar to the 
House, that he thought the Members of the 
Government had exercised a wise discre- 
tion in abstaining from taking any part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. BARNES said, he would not give 
the Committee the trouble of dividing. 

Motion made— 

“ That a sum, not exceeding £38,707 16s. 8d., 
be granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protestant Dis- 


senting Ministers in Ireland, to the 3lst day of 
March, 1857.” 


Question put, and negatived, 

Original Question put, and agrecd to; 
as was also— 

(2.) £6,062, Charitable Allowances 
(Ireland). 

The House resumed. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE, 

Mr. MURROUGH moved— 

“ An Address for return of the Letters Patent 
now existing and unrevoked (April 14, 1856), 
which have been issued to persons who have held, 
and who are now holding, the office of Principal 
Secretary of State.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member had not 
stated his reasons for moving for this 
return. Perhaps he would do so now. 

Mr. MURROUGH said, his object was 
twofold—first, to secure that the public 
documents of the country should be pro- 
perly kept; and, secondly, to ascertain the 
names of those Secretaries of State who 
had neglected to take out Letters Patent. 
The duty upon patents for the great offices 
of State was £2U0. All the Members of 
Lord Derby’s Government took out their 
patents and paid the duty. The noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
was the first person who evaded the pay- 
ment of the £200, and his example had 
been followed by several Members of the 
present Government. Now, when persons 
in a humble condition of life were taxed to 
make up the deficiencies of the revenue, 
it was, to say the least, rather shabby that 
Gentlemen holding the high offices of Se- 
cretaries of State should set the example 
of evading duties imposed by Parliament. 
He wished to see the names of those who 
had been guilty of such conduct. At the 
present moment, according to the docu- 
ments in the Record Office, Lord Malmes- 
bury was the only person legally authorised 
to act as Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Affairs. Such a state of things 
should not be allowed to continue, and it 
was with a view to stop it that he had 
ventured to submit his Motion to the 
House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE. 
QUER said, that the Motion of the hon, 
Gentleman extended beyond the objects he 
had stated. One of those objects was to 
ascertain the names of the Secretaries of 
State who had not taken out their patents, 
but the Motion called for the production of 
the patent of every person who had formerly 
served the Crown in the capacity of a 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. MURROUGH explained, that what 
he wanted was the names of those who 
had last taken out their patents, in order 
to discover who had evaded the duty. 

Tne CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER was still of opinion that the names 
of persons who had taken out their patents 
would not enable the hon. Gentleman to 
ascertain the names of those who had not 
done so. But he would offer no further 
opposition to the Motion. 

Mr. HENLEY did not know whether 
the statements of the hon. Member were 
correct or not, but the point raised was 
worthy of investigation, although he did 
not think that the hon. Gentleman would 
obtain his object by the Motion as it stood 
at present. 


Address for “Return of the Letters Patent 
now existing and unrevoked (April 14th, 1856), 
which have been issued to persons who have held 
or who are now holding the office of Principal 
Secretary of State.” 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, April 21, 1856. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Brtrs.—38* Public Works; 
Public Works (Ireland). 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

} Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE presented 
a petition from the merchants aud inhabit- 
ants of Singapore, complaining of the in- 
troduction by the Government of India of 
a novel and inconvenient currency instead 
of a long-established, convenient, and sa 
tisfactory one, thereby throwing confusion 
into the commerce of that and the ass0- 
ciated British settlements in the Straits of 
Malacca. The noble Earl said that the 
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colony from which this petition emanated 


was industrious and enterprising, and well | 
| them. 


entitled to the consideration of any Govern- 
ment, but more particularly of one which 
affected free-trade principles. Thirty-seven 
years ago Singapore was a wretched collec- 
tion of huts, inhabited by some hundreds of 
pirates and fishermen, and a scene of rob- 
bery and violence. Now, its imports and 
exports amounted to £7,000,000 sterling, 
and with those of the sister settlements to 
£10,000,000. Contrast this with the con- 
tinent of India. For ten years the imports 
to that continent had showed no increase ; 
indeed, they would but for this settlement 
of Singapore, the account of which appear- 
ed in the Parliamentary return of the reve- 
nue of Bengal, have shown a considerable 
decrease. In Singapore there was no land 
tax, no moturpha, and, consequently, no 
torture, no import or export duties, no an- 
chorage dues, nor any charge upon ships 
or cargoes; yet that settlement managed 
to meet its expenditure, and in its case a 
surplus of revenue was as much the rule as 
in that of Hindostan it was the exception. 
The currency of Singapore was a decimal 
one, and perhaps the most perfect that 
could be devised. It was based upon the 


Spanish dollar, which was divided into 


cents, half cents, and quarter cents. That 
was the coin which was best suited to the 
people, inasmuch as it had been the coin 
used in these settlements ever since the 
Spaniards established a Mint at Mexico 
three centuries ago. The Act which was 
to inflict upon Singapore the injury of 
abolishing this coin was called the 17th of 
the Indian Government. It was, indeed, 
said that Her Majesty’s Government had 
signified their intention that if it inflicted 
injury upon commerce it should be repealed. 
But why should this flourishing colony be 
made the corpus vile on which every cur- 
rency quack should try his hand? for this 
experiment had been tried before. When 
the colony was established in the year 1819 
the dollar was displaced, and rupees were 
introduced in the proportion of 25 to 100 
dollars. The same result followed as ob- 
tained in Java upon the introduction by the 
Dutch Government of the guilder and florin. 
The Spanish dollar was depreciated. The 
sicca rupee, which was now declared to be 
the currency of Singapore, was the most 
barbarous and inconvenient coin that could 
be conceived ; it was divided into twelve 
parts, and each part was resolved into a 
number of small shells which might be 
picked up on the sea-shore, and were 
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so valuable, for they had not the fish in 
In 1827 an attempt was made to 
inflict the rupee currency on Singapore ; 
but Lord William Bentinck yielded to the 
remonstrances of the merchants, and the 
attempt was abandoned. Since then the 
inhabitants of Singapore had been conti- 
nually protesting against the introduction 
of the rupee. Unfortunately, the blun- 
dering Indian Act of 1853 established a 
Legislative Council which, he understood, 
gave satisfaction neither in Leadenhall 
Street nor in Cannon Row, and to which, 
like new Frankensteins, the Government 
were about to put an end. This Council 
had, by a majority of one, with a Mr. John 
Peter Grant, the originator of this precious 
scheme, at its head, determined to inflict 
the rupee upon the merchants of Singa- 
pore. It was, however, impossible to re- 
concile the barbarous rupee currency with 
the previous dollar currency and its simple 
divisions. The result of this step would 
be that they would mulct their servants at 
Singapore of from 10 to 12 per cent of 
their salaries by paying them in a foreign 
coin which must necessarily be at a dis- 
count ; and they would ultimately be com- 
pelled to do what the Dutch Government 
had been compelled to do—namely, to re- 
purchase Spanish dollars in large quanti- 
ties to replace the rupee currency. Al- 
though he could understand the adoption 
of such a measure by the Legislative 
Council of India, the majority of whose 
measures were in violation of legislative 
science, he was surprised that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, who were professed free- 
traders, should impose such a restriction 
on the trade and commerce of Singapore 
and the associated settlements as this bar- 
barous currency. He held in his hand a 
tabular statement, published by the Go- 
vernment, being an attempt to adapt the 
fractional parts of a rupee to the fractional 
parts of a dollar. In this he found the 
word ‘‘pie,’”’ with which as applied to fi- 
nance he was previously unacquainted, but 
which was, he supposed, used in the sense 
in which it was employed in a printing 
office—to describe the confusion of the 
whole matter. A single line of this table 
showed that 10} pie were equal to 7 half- 
pice, 33 pice, 13 dollar pice and 23 cents. 
An integer with fractions converted into an 
integer with fractions! This showed that 
for small sums in the dollar currency there 
eould be found no equivalent in the rupee 
currency. Three times he (the Earl of 
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Albemarle) had pleaded the cause of those 


whom he now represented against the East 
Indian Government, and twice he had been 
successful. He hoped that on this, the 
third oceasion, Her Majesty’s Government 
would see the necessity of repealing the 


prosperity to Singapore. 


occupy their Lordships’ time by following 


his nobie Friend, but he would only say | 


that the question was not quite so simple 


a one as his noble Friend seemed to think. | 
No doubt the Spanish dollar had long been 


the currency of the Straits, but it had 
never been authoritatively settled as the 


circulating medium of Singapore, the Go- | 


vernment having always adopted the frac- 
tional part of the rupee in the payment of 
the salaries of officials and the pay of the 
military. In 1854 orders were issued by 
the Indian Government that rupees only 
should be issued; and when that was re- 
ported to the Home Government, they in 
their reply expressed some doubt as to the 


expediency of the measure, and directed | 


that its working should be watched, and a 
report of its effect made to them, so that 
an alteration might be made if it was found 
necessary. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE BILL. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR rose to 
move the second reading of the Church 
Discipline Bill, and said that the object of 
the measure was to introduce an improved 
system of Church discipline, and, gene- 


of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Their Lord- 


ships were well aware that from remote | 


ages these courts had exercised jurisdic- 
tion in many matters, some of which were 
of a purely temporal character, some of a 
mixed character, and others of a purely 
spiritual character. These courts had ex- 
ercised jurisdiction in respect to wills 
and the payment of legacies, which he 
considered to be matters of a purely tem- 
poral character. It was unnecessary to 
inquire how these courts first obtained 
this jurisdiction—it was sufficient to say 
that it was obtained through their connec- 
tion with the Church :—at any rate, they 
had enjoyed for ages the right of granting 
probates, and of deciding what was or 
what was not the will of a deceased per- 
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son. These courts also exereised juris. 
diction in matters concerning the law of 
marriage, and had the power of granting 
divorces, not so as to enable persons to 
marry again, but @ mensa et thoro, by 


| which parties were enabled to live sepa. 
absurd 17th Act of the Indian Govern. | 
ment, and would, by its abrogation, restore | 


rate and to have independent rights to a 
certain extent. These matters he looked 


|upon to be of a mixed character; for 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he should not 


though the Roman Catholie Church con. 
sidered that marriage was one of the sacra- 
ments, and it was at one time considered 
a sacrament in this country, yet for some 
long time past it was held to be, although 
accompanied with religious sanction, only 
a matter of a temporal nature. Then 
these courts had jurisdiction over a num- 
ber of matters purely ecclesiastical, such 
,as the spiritual correction of clerks in 
eases of misconduct, and also in a vast 
number of other matters connected with 
the discipline of the Church. Two years 
ago he had the honour of introducing a 
Bill, which passed this House, to trans- 
fer from these courts their jurisdiction 
in matters testamentary; and he had 
also brought in a Bill for constituting 
_a new court for the decision of sub- 
jects relating to marriage and divorce; 
but these Bills did not pass through Par- 
liament. An observation was, however, 
made by several noble Lords that it was 
not the proper way to legislate in the 
matter to introduce Bills such as the above, 
without pointing out what provision Go- 
vernment were prepared to make in re- 





spect to those matters which were still 


ileft under the jurisdiction of the Eeclesi- 


astical Courts. He did not feel the whole 
force of the remark; but as it was repeat- 


|ed, and some weight appeared to be at- 
rally, an amendment in the administration | 


tached to it, the Government thought it 
their duty to make known what course 
they recommended their Lordships to sane- 
tion in respect to what they considered the 
purely ecclesiastical part of the jurisdiction 
of these courts; and it was with that view 
he now asked their Lordships to sanction 
the second reading of the present Bill. 
The present Bill which he had _pre- 
sented to their Lordships related solely 
to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
courts. It was called the Church Dis- 
| cipline Bill; that was considered by some 
/to be an improper title, and not an ac- 
| curate deseription of the Bill; but there 
| was nothing in the preamble or title which 
| limited the Bill to Church discipline. There 
was no attempt, either in preamble or title, 
to disguise or conceal what was the real 
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nature and scope of the measure. Their | 
Lordships were probably aware that the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was exercised in | 
a number of courts, termed Courts Pro- 
yincial, Courts Diocesan, and a number 
of smaller courts, which might be con- 
sidered excrescences from the Diocesan | 
Courts, and from some of which the appeal 
was to the Diocesan Courts, and from others | 
to the Archiepiscopal Courts. The Report 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in | 
1832 gave the number of these smaller | 
courts as 300, and termed them Courts of | 
Peculiars. In ancient times the appeal | 
from the Arechiepiscopal Courts was to the 
See of Rome; but that was done away 
with in the reign of Henry VIII., and an 
appeal was constituted to delegates, some- 
times called an appeal to the King in Chan- 
cery. The party appealing appealed to the 
King in the Court of Chancery, and the 
Lord Chancellor in each particular case 
created a certain number of Commis- 
sioners called delegates, to form a court 
of appeal pro hac vice. The prac- 


tice was to name one or two temporal 
Judges, one or two advocates of Doctors’ 
Commons, and, in some cases, high eccle- 
siastical personages were nominated. The 
court so constituted was the Ecclesiastical 


Court which was to.inquire into the matter 
of appeal. This was the last court of ap- 
peal known in ecclesiastical matters; but 
the King being supreme in all ecclesias- 
tical as well as civil cases was not finally 
bound by its decision, but might grant 
what was called a Commission of Review. 
This was only done in very strong cases, 
and the power to grant the commission 
was in the Lord Chancellor. Such was 
the state of the Ecclesiastical Courts until 
quite modern times ; and, with some modi- 
fications, was their state now. Their Lord- 
ships were aware at the close of the last 
year of the reigu of George 1V., when 
the noble and learned Lord opposite held 
the Great Seal, a commission was issued, 
directing certain persons skilled in common 
law and ecclesiastical law to inquire into 
the whole state of those courts. Fifteen 
Commissioners were named, amongst whom 
were numbered several distinguished pre- 
lates and several ornaments of the legal pro- 
fession. His most rev. Friend the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was one; the present 
right rev. the Bishop of London was an- 
other; and Lords Tenterden and Wynford, 
Chief Justice Tindal, Dr. Lushington, Sir 
Y. Alexander, and a number more of thé 
highest names were selected. These Com- 
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missioners reported in the year 1832. In 
their Report they pointed out as being in an 
extremely unsatisfactory state the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts in a great number of 
matters, and, amongst others, what they 
called the purely ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
They referred to the exercise of jurisdie- 
tion in ecclesiastical matters, as distin- 
guished from temporal matters, as very 
unsatisfactory. The course of proceeding 
in such matters was pointed out as being 
cumbrous, dilatory, and expensive. For 
instance, if a clergyman were charged 
with misconduct, the course pursued was 
to exhibit articles against him in the 
courts, charging him with specified of- 
fences ; to that he was required to put in 
a cumbrous answer termed a responsive 
allegation, and to that another allegation 
might be put in on the other side; wit- 
nesses were then examined upon written 
interrogatories in support of the respective 
allegations to a most inconvenient extent. 
The Commissioners proceeded to detail 
the further steps, which they deseribed as 
unnecessarily cumbrous and expensive, 
pointing out that the expenses frequently 
ran to £1,500, and that the average dura- 
tion of a suit was two years. The Com- 
missioners recommended an improvement 
on this system, but did not distinetly point 
out what it was they wanted. The matter 
then slept until 1840, when the Act of 2 
& 3 Vict. c. 86, was passed. He would 
state shortly what were the provisions of 
that Act, as it might be necessary for 
their Lordships to see how far they would 
be inclined to alter or agree to them. By 
the Act of 1840 a Bishop, in the case of a 
complaint against a clergyman, was au- 
thorised to issue a commission of inquiry 
to five persons, one of whom was to be 
either his vicar-general, or chancellor, or 
archdeacon, but with that exception, the 
five persons were to be selected by the 
Bishop. They were to inquire, upon oath, 
as to the validity of the charges against 
any clerk against whom a complaint of 
misconduct was made. The clerk against 
whom the complaint was made was to be 
cited before the commission; they were to 
examine witnesses, and then make a report 
to the Bishop as to whether a primd facie 
case had been established whereon to take 
further proceedings. If their report was 
in the negative, then the matter dropped ; 
if in the affirmative, articles of charge 
were to be exhibited against the person 
charged, and the case was to be deter- 


mined by the Bishop, assisted by three 
28 2 
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assessors, one of whom was to be an ad- 
vocate or barrister ; one of the others was 
to be either a deacon or chancellor, or 
some functionary in his cathedral; and 
the three to be at the selection of the 
Bishop. An appeal was given from the 
Bishop to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and any Archbishop or 
Bishop who was a member of the Privy 
Council was authorised to act as a member 
of the Judicial Committee for the purpose 
of hearing such appeal. This machinery 
was found to be so unmanageable and in- 
convenient, that instead of being better it 
was almost worse than the old system. It 
was remarked that it was inefficient, and 
that while the preliminary inquiry had not 
the safeguards of a real trial, it was too 
cumbrous for a mere preliminary inquiry. 
He remembered one case in particular 
which illustrated that—the case of ‘ Par- 
nell v. Craig,” in which the proceedings 
commenced in March, 1845. The Com- 
missioners, who sat for nine days, no doubt 
at an enormous expense, agreed upon a 
report. Mr. Craig was not satisfied with 
it, and brought the case into the Court of 
Arches in November, 1845, where it re- 
mained ‘“‘hung up,’”’ and pending at an 
enormous cost, until 1847. There was 


then an appeal to the Judicial Committee, 
and in March, 1849, four years from the 


commencement, the Judicial Committee 
decided that there was no ground for the 
action, and the defendant was set free, 
subject only to the enormous costs of the 
suit. He believed that the Court over 
which his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice presided had decided 
that when proceedings had once been insti- 
tuted the Archbishop could not refuse to 
exercise his jurisdiction. [Lord Camp- 
BELL: Not after the Commissioners have 
reported that there is a primd facie case 
for further proceedings.] The state of the 
law was felt to be so unsatisfactory that, 
in 1847, the Bishop of London introduced 
into that House a Bill having for its object 
to reduce those anomalies to a very con- 
siderable extent. The principal provisions 
of the Bill were these. The preliminary 
inquiry was got rid of altogether, although 
there might be a private inquiry by the 
Bishop, with the consent of the party 
accused ; when articles had been exhibited 
against any party, and had been duly 
served upon him, the Bishop was to require 
him to appear before him. If the party 
neglected to appear, or appearing denied 
the truth of the allegation against him, 
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the Bishop was to proceed to hear the 
cause personally with his vicar-general ag 
assessor, or by his vicar-general or com- 
missary, assisted by four members of a 
Diocesan Council provided by the Bill, 
All questions of fact were to be decided 
by the opinion of the greater number of 
those constituting the court ; and all ques- 
tions of law and the apportionment of the 
punishment in case of conviction by the 
Bishop, or his vicar-general or commissary, 
whichever presided in the court. The 
evidence was to be taken vivd voce in open 
court, and upon oath. An appeal was 
given by this Bill to the Judicial Com. 
mittee of the Privy Council ; every Bishop 
being of the Privy Council, except in the 
ease of the Bishop of the diocess before 
whom the complaint originated, was to be 
a member of the Judicial Committee for 
the purposes of that appeal. These provi- 
sions, however, applied only to the case of 
a clerk accused of certain ecclesiastical 
offences. In the case of the clergyman 
being accused of heresy or false doctrine, 
the course to be pursued was that directed 
by law before the Act of 1832, namely, 
before the Court of Delegates. The Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee, by 
which very extensive charges were pro- 
posed, especially as regards the constitu- 
tion of the court of appeal. An entirely 
new court was proposed for the decision 
of appeals in the case of heresy and false 
doctrine. In the case of England and 
Wales, it was to consist of the two Arch- 
bishops, the Lord Chancellor, three Bishops, 
the Master of the Rolls, the senior Vice- 
Chancellor, the three senior Puisne Judges, 
the Dean of Arches, the Chancellor of 
London, and the Regius and Margaret 
Professors of Divinity of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. So that this tribunal would be 
composed of no less than seventeen per- 
sons, of whom nine were ecclesiastics and 
eight laymen. As of course it would be 
impossible to get a full court together, it 
was directed that the quorum should con- 
sist of nine of these, five ecclesiastics, three 
laymen, and one of the two lay Judges 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts—namely, three 
Bishops, one Equity Judge, two Puisne 
Judges, the Dean of the Arches Court or 
the Chancellor of London, and two of the 
Divinity Professors. To this court, also, ap- 
peals from the Consistory Courts in Ireland 
were to be addressed. In thecase of offences 
by clerks against the ecclesiastical laws, 
the Select Committee proposed that the 
cognisance of the offence should belong to 
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the Bishop of the diocess, or to the Arch- 
bishop of the province, in the case of the 
offender holding benefices in two diocesses, 
or to the Archbishop of Canterbury where 
the benefices lay in several provinces, or 
the offence was charged to have been 
committed out of England and Ireland. It 
was proposed to be provided that every 
archdeacon should summon all the incum- 
bents in the archdeaconry to elect twelve 
of their number, the aggregate of whom 
should form a jury list for the diocess, out 
of whom four should be chosen by lot to 
act as assessors to the Bishop at every 
trial under the Act. The jury so consti- 
tuted was to try all questions of fact, and 
give their decision on the evidence as to 
the proof of the allegations; and all 
questions of law and evidence and the 
award of punishment were to be decided 
by the Bishop, or his vicar-general or com- 
missary. From the decision of this court 
an appeal was given; in the case of Eng- 
land to the court of appeal to be consti- 
tuted by the Act, and in Ireland to the 
High Court of Delegates, as before the 
Act. Such was the measure introduced 
by the Bishop of London; and, had it 
been possible to make it workable, every 
pains had been taken to make it so; 


for the Bill was: certainly a specimen 
of mature deliberation as to the best way 


of dealing with the subject. The Bill 
never went further than a Select Com- 
mittee in 1847. It was reintroduced in 
1848, again in 1849, and he believed 
again in 1850, but nothing was done. The 
change, therefore, that was admitted to be 
necessary in 1832, and obvious in 1840, 
was still to be accomplished by a mode 
calculated to give real satisfaction. Their 
Lordships were aware that for the last two 
years a great deal more discussion had 
taken place in the meetings of Convocation 
than had been usual in later times. 
the year 1853 a Report was made from a 
Committee of the Upper House of Convo- 
cation, and to that Report he would call 
their Lordships’ attention. The Committee 
came to the following Resolutions— 


“That they are unanimously of opinion that 
the present state of the law touching the disci- 
pline of the clergy is unsatisfactory, and that it 
needs amendment. That the great expenses and 
delays attending such proceedings, which amount 

uently to a denial of justice, have not been 
removed by the recent Acts upon this subject. 
That the provisions of the last Act, which governs 


the present administration of the law, are inade-. 


quate for their purpose. That the preliminary in- 
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| quiry under that Act savours too much of an actual 

trial, without its safeguards or conclusion ; while 
|it has been doubted whether those provisions, 
which were intended to govern the actual trial, 
could safely be used for its conduct. That the 
present provision for hearing and deciding final 
appeals is not such as to give general satisfaction. 
That it is highly important that these evils should 
be corrected. That, inthe judgment of the Com- 
mittee, it is desirable that all causes against 
clerks, involving questions of heresy or false doc- 
trine, blasphemy or schism, should be heard as 
they might have been before the passing of the 
Act 2&3 Will. 1V. chap. 92, saving as regards 
the composition of the court of final appeal. 
They would suggest the expediency of considering 
whether the best solution of this question would 
not be to restore this jurisdiction to the Queen in 
Chancery, and to enable Her Majesty, when any 
appeals shall be presented from the court of the 
province in matters ecclesiastical, in which any 
clerk in holy orders shall be a party, except in 
causes matrimonial or testamentary, to remit the 
cause for re-hearing in the court of the Archbishop, 
providing that they should sit under the authority 
of the Great Seal, with the Judge of that court, 
and other ecclesiastical and cc law Judges 
to hear and decide finally in the cause,” 





Such were the recommendations made by 
the Upper House of Convocation. Nothing, 
however, was done; and when, in 1854, 
the Government were told they were guilty 
of shortcoming in their Testamentary Ju- 
risdiction Bill, in not showing how they 
intended to provide for the other branches 
of the ecclesiastical system, it appeared 
to him to be necessary that the Govern- 
ment should make up their minds with 
regard to a measure regarding church 
discipline. The present Bill was a slight 
modification of the Bill framed last year, 
which he had submitted to the right rev. 
Prelate the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
order that he might consult his right rev. 
Brethren and ascertain how far it would 
be satisfactory to them; for he had no 
desire to do anything that would meet 
with their decided opposition. He felt 
bound to say that he had received very 
|little encouragement from the right rev. 
| Prelates. On the llth of June last year 
‘he received a letter from his most rev. 
| Friend to the effect that, in accordance 
| with the desire expressed by him (the Lord 
Chancellor) such of the Bishops as he had 
been able to consult had taken into serious 
consideration the Church Discipline Bill, 
and he regretted to say that the general 
opinion was unfavourable ; that they con- 
sidered it as tending to transfer the appeal 
from the Bishop to the Archbishop, and 
from the Archbishop to the Crown; the 
court of appeal provided by the Bill, the 
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Bishops regarded as a more desirable body 
than that which existed under the present 
Jaw, but less so than the court recom- 
mended by the Committee of Convocation ; 
and that, therefore, they could not promise 
to give his recommendation their support. 
He must say he had read with respectful 
attention this letter, without being able to 
see that its objections were well founded, 
or that the Bill tended to transfer the juris- 
diction as asserted. However, he thought 
it to be his duty to make some slight 
alterations in order to remove all doubts 
upon the two points in question; and 
having done so, he thought it his duty to 
submit the Bill to their Lordships, although 
it had not the sanction of the right rev. 
Prelates. Under all the circumstances he 
thought he should have been guilty of a 
dereliction of duty had he not stepped 
in to supply a deficiency which was ad- 
mitted to exist. Accordingly the day be- 
fore the Easter recess he laid the present 
Bill on the table of the House ; and con- 
currently with his doing so another cireum- 
stance occurred to which he thought it 
right to eall the attention of their Lord- 
ships. He had adverted to the Report of 


the Upper House of Convoeation in the 
year 1853; and on the very day before 


he laid the Bill on the table the Lower 
House of Convoeation made a Report to 
the Upper House, a eopy of which he held 
in his hand on this very subject. That 
Report, without expressing any very defi- 
nite opinions, suggested two modes by 


either of which a satisfactory court of | 
One of | 
these was the Judicial Committee of Privy | 


final appeal might be constituted. 


Council, with the addition of fifteen eccle- 


siastics, consisting of the four Archbishops | 


from England and Ireland, the Bishop of 


in a manner to be agreed upon, the two 
divinity Professors of Oxford, the two di- 
vinity Professors of Cambridge, one divi- 
nity Professor of Durham, and one divinity 
Professor of Dublin—in all fifteen eecle- 
siastics to be added pro hae vice to the 
Judicial Committee. The other plan they 
suggested was that the final appeal should 
be to Her Majesty, who should refer the 
case by warrant under her sign manual to a 
special court, consisting of a certain number 
of Archbishops and Bishops, with a certain 
number of ecclesiastical Judges and divi- 
nity Professors. After he had laid his Bill 
upon the table a right rev. Prelate (the 
Bishop of Exeter) moved for the produe- 


The Lord Chancellor 
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tion of a eopy of the Bill of 1847, he pre- 


sumed for the purpose of coutrasting it 
with the measure he (the Lord Chancellor) 
had brought in ; and subseqently the right 
rev. Prelate himself introduced that Bill 
ipsissimis verbis as it passed the Com- 
mittee in 1847. The question now lay, 
therefore, between these two different 
courses—would their Lordships stand still 
and do nothing, or would they adopt the se- 
cond reading of his (the Lord Chancellor's) 
Bill or the Bill of the right rev. Prelate ¢ 
The Bill of the right rev. Prelate proposed 
that articles should be filed and served on 
the party charged, who would then answer, 
and be tried either by the Bishop of the 
diocess, who would have for his assessor 
his vicar-general, or his chancellor, or some 
special commissary ; and that the facts be 
tried by a jury of four benefieed clergy- 
men. If the matter related to heresy or 
false doctrine, there was to be a final ap- 
peal to the seventeen persons whom he had 
mentioned. If it did not relate to such mat- 
ters—that was, in England—then to the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. In Ire- 
land there was to be an appeal to the Court 
of Delegates. Now, he meant to say that 
that plan was open to almost every con- 
ceivable objection. Who was to be the 
Judge on the trial ?- The Bishop could re- 
lieve himself, if he chose it, from responsi- 
bility by delegating his power to his as- 
sessor, to whom, if a competent person, 
there could be no objection ; but that as- 
sessor, whether he sat with the Bishop as 
assessor, or presided without him, he must . 
call Judge. And who was to be the asses- 
sor? The Bishop’s chancellor, if qualified, 
and if not qualified, then an assessor who 
was to bean advocate of seven years’ stand- 


|ing, or a barrister-at-law of ten years’ 
London, four other Bishops to be chosen | 


standing. ‘* If qualified.”” That phrase 


suggested what was at the root of all this 
/—that in nine cases out of ten, as the 


right rev. Prelate who introduced the Bill 
must be aware, the chancellor or vicar- 
general was not a properly qualified per- 
son. Why, in the twenty-seven diocesses 
of England, there were twenty-eight chan- 
cellors (there being two for the see of 
Gloucester and Bristol), and of these not 
less than fourteen were clergymen, He 
did not mean to say that there might not 
be clergymen eminently qualified for such 
an office; but they were not likely to im- 
press the publie with the notion that they 
were so qualified, and he did not know 


that it was very desirable they should be 
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so qualified—it might very materially in- 
terfere with their ordinary duties. Cer- 
tainly, he knew one chancellor who was a 
elergyman—the chancellor of the right rev. 
Prelate—whose friendship he had had the 
honour to possess for nearly half a century, 
and he dil not hesitate to say that a more 
able man than Mr. Chancellor Martin did 
not exist. But he must speak out upon 
this question plainly, and he must express 
his belief that these gentlemen, as a body, 


would fail to impress the publie with a! 


belief in their competency to exercise such 
functions. Moreover, a new chancellor was 
not appointed every time that a vacancy 
in a see was filled up, but the chancellor 
of one Bishop remained to his successor. 
Further, of the twenty-six vicars-general 
or chancellors in Ireland, not less than 
seventeen were ecclesiastics, whilst only 
nine were lawyers. He contended, there- 
fore, that such a tribunal as that was 
eminently unfitted for the trial of any 
question to which judicial habits were ne- 
eessary. In framing this Bill and in con- 
stituting what they supposed to be proper 
courts, the right rev. Prelates who pro- 
moted and supported the Bill had fallen 
into a very great mistake. 


doctrine, which had to be decided by a 
human tribunal? Not the question whe- 
ther, looking at the matter spiritually, one 


party or the other was right. That was 
not the question those tribunals would have 
to decide; but whether, according to the 


construction of the Act of Uniformity, the | 


Canons, the Articles, or other ecclesiastical 
enactments, the maintaining of such and 
such a doctrine was doing that which was 
prohibited by law: and to decide that, he 
took leave to say, not only that eeclesiasti- 
cal functionaries were not the best, but 
that they were the very worst, judges. 
The better ecclesiastics they were, the 
more difficult would it be for them to sepa- 
rate the question of whether an aceused 
party was maintaijiing doctrine not war- 
ranted by Scripture from the question, 
whether the party was maintaining doc- 
trine not warranted by the Articles and the 
Liturgy. He ventured to think, there- 
fore, that the original constitution of the 
tribunal was eminently defective; for the 
question was to be tried by a Bishop as- 
sisted by his chancellor, who might be an 
unqualified person, and as a substitute for 
whom the Bishop was pro hac vice to ap- 
point a special commissary, who was to be 
considered by him as competent. Then, 
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as to disputed facts. Immorality or inde- 
ceney might sumetimes form the charges 
against clergymen as well as laymen. And 
how were these to be tried ? By a jury con- 
sisting of four beneficed clergymen. But 
how were beneficed clergymen better quali- 
fied to decide on such facts than a common 
jury? They might, perhaps, be as well 
qualified, but why better? He disliked this 
provision of the Bill of the right rev. Pre- 
late—it gave the jury too much of an ec- 
clesiastical character, and made it appear 
to be something that it really was not. 
He did not object to disputed facts being 
tried by a small jury of four; but why not 
select the jury as juries generally were 
selected ? He did not think it would do 
good to the cause of religion, or the Chureh, 
or the character of the clergy themselves, 
for ecclesiastics to be summoned to decide 
as a jury on these facts. Moreover, in 
trying eases which did not, primd facie, 
appear to refer to heresy and false doc- 
trine, questions might arise of a mixed de- 
scription in which these matters would be 
involved ; and in the event of any such 
questions incidentally arising on the trial, 
the Bill of the right rev. Prelate provided 
that the court might submit a case to the 
other tribunal provided by the Act; that 
was to say, they might summon the two 
Archbishops, the Lord Chaneellor, three 
English Bishops, the Master of the Rolls, 
the Vice Chancellor, three Puisne Judges, 
the Dean of Arches, the Chancellor of 
London, and four divinity Professors—a 
quorum to contain a preponderance of the 
ecclesiastical bench—and lay the point be- 
fore them for their decision. But the idea 
of getting such a tribunal together was, 
in his opinion, preposterous. Instead of 
a year or two—as it was complained was 
the ease at present—half a century would 
elapse before the decision of such a tribu- 
nal could be obtained. This led him back 
to the tribunal of appeal proposed by the 
right rev. Prelate’s Bill; and here his ob- 
jection rested on the same ground as did 
his objection to the constitution of the ori- 
ginal court. There were to be five eccle- 
siastics, four divinity Professors of Oxford 
and Cambridge, and eight laymen, and a 
quorum was to contain not less than five 
ecclesiastics. To this he objected on the 
short ground, that it was a tribunal which 
from its very nature must necessarily be 
ecclesiastical, and which would not com- 
prehend that its duty was to decide accord- 
ing to law, and not according to what it 
might consider to be the true interpretation 
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of any question deducible from holy writ. 
Well,that plan was in competition with others 
which had been suggested by the two 
Houses of Convocation. The Upper House 
suggested as the best court of final appeal, 
in truth, a return to the old system of 
Delegates, but without the possibility of 
reviewing their proceedings. On the other 
hand, the Lower House of Convocation, on 
the 13th of March, suggested the Judicial 
Committee, with the addition of not less 
than fifteen ecclesiastics. He would now 
state to their Lordships how it was that 
he had endeavoured to grapple with this, 
he confessed, most difficult subject. He 
proposed, then, in the first place that 
every Archbishop in his province, and every 
Bishop in his diocess shall preside in all 
proceedings in his court, but never without 
the presence of a chancellor as assessor ; 
but that in every proceeding other than 
on a question involving points of doctrine, 
the chancellor should, by the written direc- 
tion of the Bishop, act as sole judge. His 
Bill consequently proposed to constitute 
four ecclesiastical judges or chancellors, 
who should supersede what he would ven- 
ture to call the generally inefficient vicars- 
general throughout the kingdom. When 
he said that, however, he wished it to be 
understood, that he was perfectly aware 
that there were exceptions, and that some 
of those gentlemen were eminently quali- 
fied to discharge the duty of their office. 
It was thought that the proper persons to 
appoint these chancellors would be, not the 
Crown, but the right rev. Prelates them- 
selves: they were not, however, to elect 
them as a body ;—that duty would be com- 
mitted to the two English and two Irish 
Archbishops and the Bishop of London, or 
any three of them. The salaries of the 
chancellors would be a maximum of £3,000 
or a minimum of £2,000, payable out 
of what he had called ‘The Commun 
Fund.” In all suits or proceedings involv- 
ing questions concerning the doctrine or 
the rights and ceremonies of the Church, 
the Bishop, though he must have the pre- 
sence of a chancellor as assessor, must 
preside personally—for while he thought 
that the ecclesiastical element was not the 
best for deciding, he had at the same time 
thought it not wise to leave the decision 
of such questions to the lay element. In 
any such suit, however, involving the doc- 
trines and rites of the Church, the clerk 
may address a petition to the Archbishop 
to take, hear, and determine the cause in 
his own court, and the Archbishop may, if 
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he think fit, thereupon remove it into hig 
Provincial Court, in those cases in which by 
law he may now do so. The Bill provided, 
that all disputed allegations of fact should 
be tried by a jury, but instead of a jury of 
four beneficed clergymen, as proposed in 
the Bill of the right rev. Prelate, it was 
to be a jury of five laymen, members of 
the Established Church and qualified as 
special jurors. The witnesses were to 
give their evidence vivdé voce,—and the 
jury were to give their verdict as in the 
trial of issues at Nisi Prius. If either 
party were dissatisfied with the Diocesan 
Court, he might appeal to the Provincial 
Court of the Archbishop. With respect to 
the ultimate court of appeal, he proposed 
that it should be as it was now, to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; 
but on the application of both parties toa 
cause in the Diocesan Court, the Arch- 
bishop may transmit an appeal per saltum 
to the Judicial Committee. Inasmuch as 
this court of appeal would be a court of 
appeal from Ireland as well as England, 
he proposed that the two English and the 
two Irish Archbishops with the Bishop of 
London, should be ex-officio members of 
the Judicial Committee for the purpose of 
these appeals, and that any Bishop, whe- 
ther of England or Ireland, might be ap- 
pointed by the Crown to be a member of 
the Judicial Committee to the same pur- 
pose. He further proposed to combine 
the several diocesan registries into one 
general metropolitan registry, over which 
the chancellors would exercise a general su- 
perintendence, and the expenses of which 
would be more than met by the amount 
now paid in the shape of registration fees 
in the diocesan registries. All fees and 
money arising under this Bill were to be 
paid into the Bank of England to the 
credit of the Ecclesiastical Courts Com- 
missioners, and the account was to be de- 
signated ‘* The Common Fund,”’ and out 
of it were to be defrayed all the expenses 
to be incurred in carrying this Bill into 
effect. All fees payable in respect of 
any suit or proceeding, and in respect of 
the business transacted in the registries, 
were, as far as possible, to be collected 
by stamps. He had been anxious to give 
the Bishops efficient legal advice, and he 
found upon estimating the fees on licences 
and other matters which would come into 
the Common Fund, that they would be 
sufficient to pay the salaries of the chan- 
cellors and other salaries, to keep up the 
registry with a proper staff, and to yield 
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asurplus which would provide each Bishop 
with a secretary; he had therefore autho- 
rised the Archbishop and the Bishop of 
London, or any four of them, to apply an 
adequate portion of the Common Fund to 
providing and paying a secretary for each 
Archbishop and Bishop to transact the bu- 
siness of the several sees—the salary he 
should propose to be £200 or £300 a 
year, or more if necessary, and the funds 
were equal to meet it; but the sum he had 
mentioned was as much as a Bishop’s chan- 
cellor now ordinarily received in the shape 
of salary. Such was the measure he pro- 
posed to remedy the admitted defects of 
the existing law. The subject was beset 
with difficulties, as all would admit, but he 
thought the present Bill would remedy 
many of the anomalies now so much com- 
plained of. He had endeavoured to frame 
a measure which should unite the advan- 
tages of rendering the proceedings cheap 
and expeditious. He had provided each 


Bishop with competent legal advice in the 
shape of a secretary with a sufficient sa- 
lary. He had provided a proper assessor for 
the Bishop when he was deciding upon those 
cases which were proper for him to decide 
in person, and a proper substitute in those 
which might advantageously be confided 


toadelegate. He had provided a proper 
tribunal for deciding upon disputed facts ; 
and he had provided, he thought, a better 
tribunal of ultimate appeal than any that 
had yet been suggested—either by the 
Bill of the right rev. Prelate, or by the 
Houses of Convocation. The Bill, he could 
assure their Lordships, had been conceived 
in no hostile spirit, either to the Prelates, 
or to the Established Church, and he 
trusted they would not hesitate to give it 
a second reading. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2*. 

Tae Arcupisoop or CANTERBURY 
said, that he rose with unfeigned reluct- 
ance to oppose the Bill which had been 
proposed to their Lordships by the noble 
and learned Lord. He was sensible of 
the responsibility which he incurred by ob- 
Jecting to a measure, introduced by such 
high authority, on a subject part of which 
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at least was generally acknowledged to re- | 
quire the interference of the Legislature. | 
Still, he confessed that much of the em- | 
barrassment which he might otherwise feel | 
on this occasion was relieved by the strong | 
conviction ‘which he entertained that the | 
Bill in question had received little other | 
benefit from the patronage of the noble | 


and learned Lord than its introduction | 
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under the sanction of his name, and the 
powerful advocacy with which he had now 
explained its nature to their Lordships. 
He felt satisfied that if his noble and 
learned Friend had designed to be the 
author of a measure affecting the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Church in the 
degree in which they were affected by this 
Bill, he would not have allowed those who 
were most interested in those affairs to 
hear of his intention, for the first time, 
when a Bill of nearly 200 clauses was laid 
upon the table; he would have followed 
the course which a long and honourable 
legal career had made familiar to him; 
he would have examined into the facts 
of the case; he would have sought out 
witnesses to prove the facts; he would 
have consulted those who were conversant 
with the matters treated of; he would have 
required evidence of the things requiring 
remedy, and would have provided what the 
occasion needed, and no more. He would 
not have proposed to overthrow the whole 
system on which the affairs of the Church 
had been hitherto administered, without 
proof of its necessity. He would not 
have introduced a machinery altogether 
new and complicated, without securing a 
prospect of its working well and easily, to 
the satisfaction of the parties concerned. 
He (the Archbishop of Canterbury) had 
alluded to one source of embarrassment 
arising out of his opposition to this Bill. 
It was not the only one. He had another 
cause of uneasiness in the fact that the 
Bill had received the sanction of his 
brethren on the Irish Bench, and, in par- 
ticular, was supported by the most rev. 
Primate, whose authority must deservedly 
have great weight with their Lordships, 
who knew how long he had presided over 
the Irish branch of our Church, with so 
much advantage to the interests of reli- 
gion. If the unity of the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland, to which the noble and 
learned Lord had alluded, depended on 
the passing or the rejection of the Bill, or 
was at all affected by it, he, for one, would 
not oppose it. That unity must not be dis- 
turbed. Happily, there was no such danger. 
That which was essential to the unity of 
the two branches of the same Church was 
uniformity of doctrine, and to maintain 
that identity he allowed it to be neces- 
sary that there should be for both coun- 
tries the same court of final appeal. 
This must be provided for by some alter- 
ation of the present appellate jurisdiction. 
But it was not necessary that their mode 
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of administering the ordinary affairs of 
the Chureh should be in all respects the 
same. It was very possible that the 
ehanges which had taken place in the 
Irish branch of the Church during the 
last twenty years—the suppression and 
consolidation of sees— might require a 
fresh organisation of their registries, and, 
for aught he knew, have rendered a cen- 
tral registry desirable. Such was not the 
case in England, where our diocesan regis- 
tries were correctly kept, and easily ac- 
cessible. He trusted, therefore, that his 
right rev. Colleagues would perceive that 
no disrespect was shown them if the Eng- 
lish Bishops declined to adopt a change 
of system which was totally unealled for, 
and would be simply inconvenient in the 
diocesses in England. It was not his inten- 
tion to follow the noble and learned Lord 
through the details of the Bill, and to 
show its objectionable character both in 
principle and practice. This office would 
devolve upon those who were to fol- 
low him. Their Lordships must have 
already seen how little it corresponded 
with its title, as a Bill ‘for better en- 
forcing Church discipline, and the laws 
ecelesiastical.’’ A great part of it might 
more justly be described as a Bill for 


putting the ecclesiastical authority in com- 
mission; and this for no imaginable pur- 
pose, except to provide a remuneration 


for certain officers under the name of 
chancellors, whose only business it would 
be to sign and seal documents which they 
had, or ought to have, no concern in 
framing, and to sit as assessors to a Bi- 
shop when a charge of delinquency was 
brought against any of his clergy. He 
was happy to say that such charges were 
not so frequent as to require such expen- 
sive provision. The amendments which 
the Act on Church discipline confessedly 
required might be made without a total 
change of the existing ecclesiastical system. 
This, he trusted, would be proved in the 
eourse of the evening to their Lordships’ 
entire satisfaction. He only regretted that 
the usages of the House did not permit 
him to shape the Motion with which he 
should conclude in terms which sounded 
more courteous than that the further con- 
sideration of this Bill be postponed until 
that day six months. 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘now,”’ 
and insert ‘* this day six months.” 

Tue Bisnor or DERRY rose to sup- 
port the Bill, and said, in the unavoidable 
absence of his Grace the Archbishop of 
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Armagh, he had to state, for the infor. 
mation of their Lordships, that when thi 
subject was under discussion last year, the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland held 
a meeting, at which they adopted the fol. 
lowing Resolutions :— 


“ The Irish Archbishops and Bishops are unani- 
mous in their desire that there may be one court 
of final appeal for the United Church of England 
and Ireland, and that in the constitution of that 
court the Queen’s supremacy should be main- 
tained intact. They, therefore, approve of the 
Court of Appeal in the proposed Church Discipline 
and Registry Bill, and they cannot give their 
sanction to the recommendation of the Committee 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, which would 
make the decision of the Queen in Chancery or 
Court of Delegates final, thereby withdrawing 
from the Queen in Council the power of review- 
ing all such decisions—a power which now be- 
longs, and for ages past has belonged, to the 
Sovereign in Council. 

“The Irish Archbishops and Bishops are con- 
vinced that the Church would derive great adyan- 
tage from combining the several diocesan regis- 
tries into a well-organised central registry. And 
they are ready to forego their private patronage 
in this respect, feeling that they ought not to 
allow a regard for their personal or family in- 
terests to stand in the way of a rerorm demanded 
by the voice of the country. 

“The Irish Archbishops and Bishops deem it to 
be of great importance to the Colonial Church 
that a final court of appeal in ecclesiastical 
matters should speedily be established, in order 
to secure uniformity in doctrine and discipline 
throughout the colonial diocesses, 

“For these reasons the Irish Archbishops and 
Bishops are unanimous in wishing that the Bill 
prepared by direction of the Solicitor General 
should be brought into Parliament, reserving to 
themselves the right of suggesting amendments 
in the details of the Bill when it is passing 
through the House of Lords,” 


And on the 29th of November last the 
following statement, addressed to Viscount 
Palmerston, was drawn up by the Prelates 
whose names were attached to it ;— 


“To tae Rieut Hon. Lorp Viscount 
PALMERSTON. 

“The Archbishops and Bishops of the pro- 
vinees of Armagh and Dublin beg leave to submit 
to the Viscount Palmerston the following state- 
ment, with reference to the draft of a proposed 
Bill, entitled ‘ The Church Discipline and Registry 
Act, 1855,’ which was prepared, under the direc- 
tion of the Solicitor General for England, by Mr. 
Stephens, and which was communicated to the 
Irish Prelates in the course of the last summer. 

“A letter on the subject of this Bill was ad- 
dressed by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, on the 11th of 
June, stating certain objections against the mea- 
sure on the part of his Grace and twelve of the 
English Bishops assembled at Lambeth, Their 
objections were as follow:—1, The tendency of 
the measure ‘to transfer the jurisdiction of the 
diocesan Bishops to the Archbishops ;’ 2. ‘ And 
that of the Archbishop to the Crown.’ 8. That 
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‘the Court of Appeal which it proposes, though 
an improvement upon the present law, is less de- 
sirable than one which was suggested last year 
by a Committee of Convocation, the Report of 
which was laid upon the table of the House.’ 

“An opportunity having been afforded for the 
consideration of the proposed Bill at a meeting 
of English and Irish Prelates, held at the Bounty 
Office on the 19th of June, the first and second of 
the foregoing objections were fully discussed ; and 
in a letter, dated the 22nd of June, addressed to 
the Solicitor General, the Irish Prelates then in 
London expressed their opinion that the proposed 
measure should be altered so as to obviate those 
two objections. But with respect to the third 
objection, the Irish Prelates were of opinion that 
the court of final appeal suggested by the Com- 
mittee of Convocation was inconsistent with the 
legal supremacy of the Crown, and that the ap- 
pellate tribunal proposed in the Bill should be 
adopted. 

“The counsel who drew the Bill having been 
recently requested to state if it could be amended 
so as to meet the views of the English Prelates 
without violating its principles, the Irish Prelates 
have had laid before them an amended draft of a 
Bill, with a letter explanatory of the Amendments, 
which appear to them not only to remove the first 
two objections mentioned in the letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, but also to improve the Bill in 
other respects in a manner calculated to be satis- 
factory to the English Prelates. And as the Court 
of Appeal which would be constituted by the Bill 
is admitted by the Archbishop of Canterbury, on 
the part of himself and twelve of the English 
Bishops, to be an improvement upon the present 


law, the Irish Prelates earnestly hope that the 
amended Bill may prove acceptable to their Lord- 
ships. 

“Without pledging themselves to details, the 
Trish Prelates desire to express their unanimous 
conviction of the urgent necessity which exists 


for this measure of ecclesiastical reform. And 
especially if the testamentary jurisdiction be re- 
moved from the Church Courts (which in that 
ease must hereafter be supported by ecclesiastical 
business exclusively ), they think it essential that 
the Chureh Courts and the eeclesiastieal registries 
should be dealt with together so as to make them 
self-supporting. 

“They are also of opinion that the plan of re- 
ducing the number of chancellors would be for 
the advantage of the Church, as giving encourage- 
ment to persons of eminence to devote themselves 
to the study of ecclesiastical law. And they ap- 
prehend that, unless this plan be adopted, when 
the testamentary jurisdiction is withdrawn from 
the Church Courts, there would not be sufficient 
funds to afford adequate remuneration to qualified 
chancellors for each of the diocesses. The provi- 


sion made in the amended Bill for the payment of 


the secretaries of the Prelates is, they conceive, 
& satisfactory solution of any difficulties which 
mae arise from the concentration of the regis- 
ries. 

“ They have also to submit that as the 5th Article 
of the Act of Union of Great Britain and Ireland 
provides ‘that the Churches of England and Ire- 
land, as now by law established, be united into 
one Protestant Episcopal Church, to be called 
the United Church of England and Ireland ;’ 
and that the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the said United Church shall be, 
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and shall remain, in full force for ever, as the 
same are now by law established for the Church 
of England ;’ it is essential, in order to prevent 
conflicting decisions in the United Church, that 
there should be but one court of final appeal for 
the Church in England, Ireland, India, and the 
Colonies. 

“The Irish Prelates submit this statement to 
the Viscount Palmerston in order that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may be in possession of their 
sentiments, in case it should be in contemplation 
to bring forward any measures in the next Session 
of Parliament for the regulation of the Eccle- 
siastical Courts of the United Kingdom. 

“It having been reported that the Church 
Discipline and Registry Act originated with the 
Prelates of the Church in Ireland, they think it 
right to state that such report was unfounded, 
inasmuch as they were not aware of its provisions, 
or even of its existence, until after it had been 
drawn by Mr. Stephens, under the direction of the 
Solicitor General for England, 

* Dublin, Nov. 29, 1855. 

“ Joun G. ARMAGH, 
Ricuarp Dusuin, 
J. H. Mears. 
Luptow KiLiaLog. 
Piunxet Tuam, &e. 
J. ‘I’. Ossory anv Ferns. 
Ropert Casue. 
J. Cork, 
Rosert Down anp Connor, 
Wa. Derry anp RapHoer. 
Henry Liwerticn, 
M. G. Kitmorz.” 


After the clear—he might say convincing 
—statement of the noble and learned 
Lord on the woolsack, it might seem need- 
less that he (the Bishop of Derry) should 
for one moment trespass on the time 
and attention of their Lordships; but, 
agreeing as he did with the most rev. 
Prelate the Archbishop of Armagh, and 
with his Brethren of the Irish Episcopal 
Bench, in the opinion that the Bill now 
before the House was substantially a good 
one, he felt it to be a duty which he owed 
to himself not to content himself with 
merely giving a silent vote in its favour. 
He and his right rev. Brethren were 
deeply interested in the passing of a com- 
prehensive measure which would in a bond 
fide manner carry out what was useful and 
necessary in the discipline and doctrine 
of the United Church of the two countries, 
in eonfirmation, if he might so express 
himself, of what took place, when the 
Legislatures of both countries were hap- 
pily. and he trusted for ever, united. By 
one of the Articles of the Legislative 
Union it was enacted that the Churches 
of England and Ireland, as by law esta- 
blished, should be united in one connected 
Church, to be called *‘ the United Chureh 
‘of England and Ireland ;”’ and it was de- 
clared that the doctrine, discipline, and 
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government of the Church, should remain 
in full foree for ever, as they were then 
by law established. On that he would 
take his stand; and whatever Bill was 
introduced for the regulation of Chureh 
affairs in England, to be satisfactory to 
the Irish branch of the Church, must 
maintain and support the perfect identity 
of the two Churches. He knew that it 
had been urged that the Irish canons were 
not identical with the English canons; 
but it should be remembered that canons 
were not an essential element of a Church, 
for they were different at different times 
and in different places. The canons of 
Canterbury were different from the canons 
of York, and, therefore, any argument 
based upon the differences of canons was 
perfectly untenable. As to the Bill it- 
self, he thought its principles were such 
as ought to satisfy the Prelates of the 
Irish and English benches, and he had no 
apprehension that under its provisions the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops would be taken 
from them. The Prelates of Ireland were 
as much interested in sustaining episcopal 
authority as were those of England. He 


begged respectfully to state that the Bill 
had his most humble approbation, and it 
was with deep regret he found himself 


differing from the most rev. Prelate (the 
Archbishop of Canterbury), whom he so 
highly esteemed and respected, and from 
those other English Prelates whom he 
venerated. However, he felt that he 
would not be discharging his duty towards 
their Lordships or to the country at large, 
if he did not express, in the strongest 
terms, his approbation of the Bill. He 
did not mean to say that the Bill might 
not be improved in detail and made more 
acceptable to the English Prelates ; but 
a Bill which maintained one appellate tri- 
bunal, with a due admixture of English 
and Irish Prelates, and civil with eccle- 
siastical authority, for both countries, was 
to his mind a satisfactory one. And he 
trusted he might he allowed to express his 
hope that, whatever differences of opinion 
might arise between the English and Irish 
Prelates on subjects like the one now under 
discussion, it would always be their con- 
stant endeavour, as it would be their con- 
stant prayer, to keep ‘‘ the unity of spirit 
in the bond of peace.”” The Established 
Church might labour under certain defi- 
ciencies; but she had hitherto been, and 
he believed she would remain, the decus et 
tutamen of the country. He would con- 
clude by expressing his thanks to Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government for the introduction of 
this Bill. 

Tue Bisnor or EXETER :* My Lords, 
I request permission to occupy the atten. 
tion of your Lordships for a short time, 
while I offer a few observations upon the 
Bill now under your consideration, and 
state the reasons by which I am compelled 
to vote against its receiving a second read. 
ing. Let me, however, first, have the 
satisfaction of saying, that in one impor- 
tant particular I fully agree with the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Derry) who has 
just addressed your Lordships in favour of 
the Bill, and I confidently believe there is 
not any difference of opinion whatever be- 
tween the Prelates of the Church in this 
country and those of Ireland in respect to 
it—I mean the importance and the neees- 
sity of establishing one court of final ap- 
peal for the Church in both countries, in 
all causes involving questions of doctrine, 
perhaps in all causes whatever. But hay- 
ing said this, I must add, that I see much, 
very much, in the Bill, which the Irish 
Prelates are willing, nay, eager to accept, 
open, in my judgment, to the gravest ob- 
jections. Those objections -I shall endea- 
vour, with your Lordships’ permission and 
kind indulgence, to state as calmly, and as 
dispassionately, and as briefly as I can. 

My Lords, the right rev. Prelate near 
me has stated, and I need not say that I 
fully assent to his statement, that in order 
that a real unity should exist between the 
Church in Ireland and in England, there 
ought to be an unity not merely of legal 
establishment, and of security for the en- 
joyment of temporal possessions and tem- 
poral privileges, but that, in order that 
that unity should be real and substantial 
and binding, it should be a unity in all 
things essential to a Church, above all, 
unity in doctrine, and in whatever is fun- 
damental in the constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church. My Lords, till this night I 
had hoped that such unity did exist in the 
Church in the two countries, and it is, 
therefore, with feelings of very great re- 
great, of very deep pain, that I avow 
before your Lordships that my confidence 
in that hope has been very much shaken 
this evening by the statement which has 
been made by the right rev. Prelate. My 
Lords, by that statement, a statement de- 
liberately made—a statement which has, 
it ‘seems, been repeatedly put forth, and in 
the highest quarters—it appears, that both 
the most rev. and right rev. Prelates who 
represented in this House last year, and 
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those who now represent in this House, 
the whole episcopate of Ireland, do not 
think it necessary to preserve entire the 
authority of a diocesan Bishop over the 
clergy of his diocess. I had, my Lords, 
when I was first informed that those right 
rev. Prelates were, and are, decided in 
giving their support to the Bill before us 
—I had hoped that some one of them, at 
least, would have stated the reasons which 
had satisfied them, and by which they 
would undertake to satisfy others, that the 
diocesan authority of Bishops was not im- 
paired—was not, at any rate, rendered ab- 
solutely and merely precarious, by the Bill 
which they were so anxious to recommend 
to the adoption of your Lordships. My 
Lords, I have been disappointed. The 
statement which has just been read to you 
as the statement of the Primate and all 
his brethren—the statement, in express 
terms, of ‘the Irish Archbishops and 
Bishops,” —informs us, that they are 
unanimous in their adhesion to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Bill now under the 
consideration of your Lordships. And yet, 
my Lords, to one of the main provisions of 
this Bill, I rejoice to know, not one of the 
Bishops of the Church in England will ever 
give his assent ; that they will all unani- 
mously reject the Bill in which it is con- 
tained. And I must say, painful to me as 
is the declaration, that if the Prelates of 
the Church in Ireland show by their votes 
this night their deliberate judgment—for 
their judgment will be unhappily most 
deliberate — and in despite of the most 
earnest and repeated remonstrances — 
that the particular provision of this Bill 
to which I have thus referred, is tole- 
rable, and not only tolerable, but is 
eagerly to be adopted in their branch of 
the Christian Church, I know not how any 
faithful Catholic can hold communion with 
them. I say, my Lords, and I must not 
be afraid of saying, that if the Irish 
Bishops approve and accept the principle 
of dealing with diocesan episcopacy as a 
matter of 1:0 essential moment, they not 
only separ..te themselves from the Church 
of England, but they go further —they 
separate themselves from the Holy Catho- 
lie and Apostolie Church. I say this most 
seriously, most distinctly, most painfully— 
yet that such is the intention of the Irish 
Bishops I think I clearly understand from 
the language of the right rev. Prelate near 
me. For that right rev. Prelate has said, 
that the Irish Bishops approve of all the 
principal proyisions of the Bill. I may be 
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wrong in my apprehension of the meaning 
of the language used by the right rev. 
Prelate, and if I am, I trust he or one of 
his brethren will correct me. 

My Lords, one of those principal pro- 
visions, that which I regard as the prin- 
cipal, is contained in the 15th clause of 
this Bill, and was contained in the Bill 
submitted to the consideration of the 
Bishops of the United Church some time 
in June of last year. It was then re- 
pudiated at once by all the English 
Bishops. and, although at first accepted 
by their Irish brethren, was on considera- 
tion repudiated also by them, as tending 
‘**to transfer the jurisdiction of the dio- 
cesan Bishops to the Archbishop.” 

My Lords, the framer of this Bill under- 
took to remove that objection; and in 
order to do so, he has given to us the 15th 
clause of the present Bill, containing, with 
very little alteration—none which affects 
the principle of the clause—the very same 
principle which was declared last year to 
be contrary to the very essence of dio- 
cesan episcopacy by the Bishops in both 
branches of the United Church. In short, 
my Lords, the Bill, in its 15th clause, 
would deprive the Bishops of the authority 
they have hitherto exercised over the 
clergy from the very foundation of the 
Church of Christ, or at least would make 
that authority to be, for the future, exer- 
cised only according to the will and plea- 
sure of the Archbishop. 

My Lords, so great is the importance of 
this part of the Bill before us, that I must 
beg leave to call your attention to the very 
terms of the 15th clause—a clause which, 
I repeat, and cannot repeat too often, is 
one of the most fearful character. That 
clause distinctly withdraws all autho- 
rity from the diocesan Bishops, and vests 
it in the Archbishop, to be exercised only 
at his pleasure and under his permission ; 
for it provides that any clerk against whom 
‘‘any suit or other proceeding is insti- 
tuted, involving any question of doctrine 
or the due administration of the sacra- 
ments, may lodge in the registry a petition 
addressed to the Archbishop of the pro- 
vince, to take, hear, and determine the 
cause in his own Court; and it shall be 
lawful for the Archbishop, if he think fit, 
thereupon to take, hear, and determine the 
cause in his Provincial Court.” 

Now, let me ask, is not that depriving 
the diocesan Bishop of the authority he 
now possesses and has possessed from the 
days of the Apostles, and vesting it in the 
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Archbishop ? And yet the right rev. Pre+ 
late says he considers this a sound and 
wholesome provision. I have, then, too 
much reason for asserting, that if the 
Irish Bishops, by their votes this night, 
shall thus deny the sacred origin, the 
Divine right, of the Bishop’s authority 
over his clergy, they thereby separate 
themselves from the Church of England ; 
and I must repeat that they separate 
themselves from the Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. I hope, then, that 
some other right rev. Prelate of the Church 
in Ireland will rise and disclaim the doe- 
trine asserted by the right rev. Prelate 
near me. I say that this clause openly 
assails the diocesan episcopacy, and the 
authority of the Bishop over his elergy— 
an authority which is of Divine right, 
claimed to be such by the Church of all 
ages from the time of the Apostles, and 
most faithfully retained as such by our 
own Church. My Lords, the vow made 
by every Bishop at his consecration is, 
that he ‘ will correct and punish the 
criminous by the authority which he has 
by God’s Word.” That vow is part of the 
Book of Consecration of bishops, and 
Ordering of Priests and Deacons. As 
such it has the express authority of the 
Thirty-nine Articles; it is, moreover, a 
part of the Book of Common Prayer ; 
and to it every Minister of our Church, 
openly before the people, declares his un- 
feigned assent and consent before he is 
admitted to any benefice, That declara- 
tion, therefore, has been repeatedly made 
by every one of the right rev. Prelates of 
Ireland who have this night avowed their 
determination to contradict it by their 
vote for the present Biil. 

But neither, my Lords, is it the Chureh 
alone which affirms this sacred principle. 
My Lords, the law of the land gives to it 
its express sanction—a sanction which I 
rejoice to claim, in justice to that law, as 
the law of a Christian State. My Lords, 
this sanction is given not only by the 
statute of King Edward VI., which es- 
tablished the Book of Consecration—by 
the 13th of Queen Elizabeth, which esta- 
blished the Book of Articies—but by three 
Acts of Uniformity, especially by the Act 
13 & 14 Charles I1., which is declared 
by the Treaty of Union of the King. 
doms of England and Scotland to be, 
and is to be deemed for ever, an es- 
sential and fundamental article of that 
Union. 

But, my Lords, while we acknowledge, 

The Bishop of Exeter 
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thankfully, exultingly acknowledge, thig 
faithfulness of the State to the Diving 
right of the Bishop’s authority over hig 
clergy, our main rejoicing must be, that 
it was the Church which impressed this 
sacred principle on the State—the Chureh, 
at the very time when, by God’s blessing, 
it rescued itself from its long thraldom to 
the corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
My Lords, whatever else it found neggs. 
sary to reform, this great, this paramount 
principle, our Church adhered to with 
holy tenacity—a principle by which it ig 
linked to the Church of the Apostles, by 
which it maintains unity with the whole 
Catholic Church Militant here on earth, 
and will, we humbly hope, indissolubly 
maintain it until that Church become the 
Church triumphant in Heaven. 

My Lords, if lave dwelt long, perhaps 
too long, on what concerns this great line 
of demarcation (I grieve that it exists) 
between the English Bishops and those of 
Ireland, I rest my claim to pardon on the 
great interest at stake. 

My Lords, I turn to the declaration of 
the noble and learned Lord who has moved 
the second reading of this Bill. He has 
said that it is the same as that which was 
laid before the Bishops last year. [The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR: I said it was the same 
as that Bill, with certain alterations.] 
Then why were not those alterations com- 
municated to the English Bishops, as they 
had been to the Irish? What have we 
done to disentitle us to the same courtesy 
as was thought due to our right rev. 
Brethren? Why were not we consulted 
on a measure which affects alike the in- 
terests and well-being of both branches of 
this United Church? But I must tell the 
noble and learned Lord that he is mistaken 
when he says that it is the same Bill. 
All the clauses relating to the appoint- 
ment of chancellors, and the powers of 
those chancellors,—a very main portion 
of the Bill before the House—were struck 
out of the Bill of last year, when it was 
shown to the English Bishops, as the Bill 
which would be brought before Parlia- 
ment. [The Lorp Cuancettor shook his 
head.] I beg leave to say that several of 
the Bishops near me received copies of the 
Bill with the clauses struck out. But 
what I complain of is, that while the 
alterations proposed to be made in the 
Bill were, as I understand, communicated 
to the Irish Bishops, no such communica- 
tion was made to us; and I must express 
my great surprise at the treatment the 
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English Bishops have received in this | jurisdiction of the Archbishop to the 
matter. I must also again say that this Crown. 

Bill differs very much, and in many im-| My Lords, in the present Bill this second 
portant particulars, from the measure of | objection is removed. The jurisdiction of 
last year ; for instance, I repeat that the |the Archbishop is most properly restored 
Lord Chancellor had struck out the clauses , by the 73rd clause, which provides, that if 
respecting the chancellors which are in| any party is dissatisfied with any judg- 


the present Bill, when he asked the 
opinion of the English Bishops as to the 
remainder. [The Lorp Cuancettor: No, 
no. ] 
this statement. Here, then, is a question 
of veracity. Now, I declare, on the au- 
thority of a right rev. Prelate who is 
present, that when the Bill of last year 
had been shown to the English Bishops, 
they at once declared their strong objec- 
tion to the appointment of the six, now 
four chancellors, and the powers proposed 
to be given to them; that, on hearing of 
this, the noble and learned Lord imme- 
diately declared that his objection to 
the clauses respecting chancellors was as 
strong as theirs; he then took the Bill, 
struck out of it with his own pen the 
clauses which concerned chancellors, and 
said, “If there are any on this matter 
which 1 have not struck out, pray strike 
them out yourselves, and tell me what 
you think of the Bill as it will then 
stand.”” 

Tor LORD CHANCELLOR: I wish 
to be permitted to explain this matter here 
at once, to prevent any misunderstanding. 
I beg to say, that when I submitted the 
Bill to the Archbishop of Canterbury, I 
received from him an intimation that the 
tight rev. Prelates generally objected to 
what were called the ‘*‘ Chancellor clauses ”’ 
inthe Bill. I then asked if the right rev. 
Prelates assented to the rest of the Bill ? 
I should like to know in what position the 
Bill would stand, if I struck out those 
clauses? and what would then be the 
opinion of the right rev. Prelates of the 
Bill? When the ‘Chancellor clauses ”’ 
were objected to, I drew my pen through 
them. 

Tue Bishop or EXETER: Well, so 
far as the explanation of the noble and 
learned Lord goes, I thank him for the 
confirmation he has given to the statement 
I have made. My Lords, I turn to some 
other considerations connected with other 
portions of the Bill. The Bishops, in 1855, 
as I have already said, had objected to the 
Bill then laid before them, for two reasons 
most especially; first, that it transferred 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop to the Arch- 
bishop; and, secondly, that it gave the 


| ment pronounced in the Bishop’s court, he 
/may appeal to the Archbishop. But why 
was it that one only of the two great ob- 


The noble and learned Lord denies | jections to the Bill of 1855 was removed, 
|and the other, the transferring of the au- 


thority of the Bishop to the Archbishop, 
left in the main unaltered, and, in the 
particulars in which it was altered, altered 
for the worse? The 13th clause of the 
Bill of 1855, answering to the 15th of the 
present Bill, compelled the Archbishop, at 
the petition of the criminous clerk, to take 
the cause out of the jurisdiction of the 
Bishop, and to hear and determine it in 
his own court, as if the cause had arisen 
in his own diocess. The 15th clause of 
the present Bill does not compel the Arch- 
bishop thus to take the original jurisdiction 
out of the hands of the Bishop; it only 
permits him to do this, if he shall think 
fit. Its words are— 


“That, in any proceeding against a clerk in- 
volving any question of doctrine, or the due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments, the clerk may 
lodge in the registry a petition to the Archbishop 
to take, hear, and determine the cause, and it 
shall be lawful to the Archbishop, if he think fit, 
to take, hear, and determine the cause in his 
Provincial Court.” 


Why, this, my Lords, is downright 
Popery, and therefore I said it is worse 


than the clause of last year. It gives 
to every Archbishop in his province pre- 
cisely the power and authority which the 
Pope claims throughout the Church of 
Rome. But there is this difference in 
the cases—a difference which, in practice, 
would make the Archbishop to be more 
absolute—more a pope than the Pope 
himself; for, though the Pope claims the 
right of jurisdiction in every diocess of 
the Roman Chureh as the supreme pastor 
of all—although, therefore, he may exer- 
cise original jurisdiction, and may hear 
and determine every cause if he think fit, 
yet, in fact, he never exercises, and I be- 
lieve never has exercised, that power. If 
a clergyman be proceeded against by his 
Bishop for maintaining false doctrine, and 
if thereupon he applies to the Pope to 
hear the cause, the Pope invariably asks 
‘if the Bishop has heard the cause; and if 
the answer be in the negative, the appli- 
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cant is told to submit to the Bishop as his 
judge in the first instance; if the Bishop 
did not do justice in the matter, then to 
have recourse to the Pope, who would 
hear and decide it. Now, such is precisely 
the position in which this Bill sought to 
place the Archbishops of the Church of 
England in respect to power; but there is 
this difference to be noticed, namely, that, 
while the Pope never, in fact, interferes in 
the first instance, here the Archbishops 
are invited by this Bill to take upon them- 
selves the exercise of the authority which 
now belongs to the Bishops, and to take 
out of their jurisdiction altogether the de- 
cision of cases which now properly belongs 
to them, and has belonged to them from 
the very beginning of the Christian era. 
It may be said that the Archbishops would 
not take advantage of the powers pro- 
posed to be conferred upon them by this 
clause; but that I think must appear an 
absurdity upon the face of it—for why in- 
sert such a clause in the Bill if it was not 
intended that advantage should be taken 
of it? Again, a feeling of delicacy, it 
may be said, would induce the Archbishops 
not to avail themselves of this clause ; 
but let me ask, is it not much more proba- 
ble that, when an Archbishop found him- 
self endowed with this power, he would 
think it his plain duty to exercise it ?— 
that no feeling of delicacy ought to operate 
with him—that if a cause involving an im- 
portant question of doctrine was brought 
before him, he would deem himself bound 
to decide upon it ?—that he would, there- 
fore, exercise the power and authority with 
which this Bill proposed to invest him ? 
Well, then, if such should be the operation 
of this Bill, if passed into law, let me ask, 
would it be a means of preserving concord 
and good feeling between the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Church of England ? 
Is it the course which ought to be pursued 
if there be any desire to keep the Church 
of England a Church united in itself? It 
is absurd to suppose for a moment that 
such a state of things could exist under a 
law conferring such a power as the Bill 
would confer. It would be the surest way 
of leading to enduring ill-will and bitter- 
ness of feeling, and mutual jealousies of 
every kind. It must be plain to every man 
of common understanding that the trans- 
ference of this authority from the Bishops 
to the Archbishop, to be exercised or not 
at his will, would lead to constant disputes 
and party feeling between the clergy and 
the Bishops, and between the Bishops and 
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Archbishops. My Lords, it would havo 
been much better to have let this part of 
the Bill remain in the form in which it 
stood last year, than now to propose to 
place the Bishops under the arbitrary will 
and control of the Archbishops, which, [ 
contend, would render the Bill in its ope- 
ration perfectly intolerable. 

And here permit me to remind your 
Lordships, not what is the authority of an 
Archbishop, but what was its origin. Was 
the authority of an Archbishop given in 
the same manner as that of a Bishop, 
namely, by the Word of God? Certainly 
not. This is not, cannot be, pretended. 
No man in this House would, I feel conf- 
dent, venture to say that the authority of 
an Archbishop over a Bishop, as it is exer- 
cised in this country, was given by the 
Word of God. It is well known that the 
authority of an Archbishop is ecclesiasti- 
eal, that it was the Church that gave it 
origin, and therefore I say that, unless 
this House is prepared to affirm the propo- 
sition that the authority of the Church is 
to supersede the authority of the Word of 
God, it will not place the authority of an 
Archbishop upon the same divine platform 
as that of the diocesan Bishop. An Arch- 
bishop is not created by any special form 
of consecration, and there is no recognition 
whatever of his having his authority by 
the Word of God. My Lords, if an Arcli- 
bishop be made per saltum—that is, as it 
has often happened, if a mere Presbyter 
were promoted, at one step, from his posi- 
tion as a mere Presbyter to that of Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, his consecration 
would be precisely in the form used for the 
consecration of a Bishop—a fact which 
clearly proves, that the Church regards 
the authority of an Archbishop in a light 
perfectly distinct from the authority of a 
Bishop. While I make these observations 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that I 
regard the appointment of Archbishops as 
a most wise and blessed institution—one 
admirably fitted to restrain Bishops from 
abusing the authority of their high office : 
all that I contend for is, that the Legisla- 
ture should be slow in entertaining any 
measure which would transfer to the Arcli- 
bishops the authority, the divinely-given 
authority, of the Bishops. 

My Lords, perhaps many of your Lord- 
ships are not aware of the anomalous po- 
sition in which an Archbishop is placed in 
this Church and country. An Archbishop, 
as such, is absolutely and wholly irrespon- 
sible ;—he may commit any ecclesiastical 
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offence whatsoever without being amenable 
to any law—there is no authority which 
can punish him. I do not mean to say 
that Archbishops cannot be made amena- 
ble to justice if they should commit any 
offence against the temporal law—lI only 
say that they may violate every law of the 
Church with entire impunity. An Arch- 
bishop may be a heretic or an atheist; he 
may encourage heresy and atheism; he 
may seek to make proselytes to heresy or 
atheism; and yet there is no authority 
whatever to check or restrain him. 

My Lords, I am not speaking merely of 
things which may happen—lI speak of 
what we have in some measure experienced 
within my own recollection. There was 
an Archbishop who, though I will not go 
the length of saying he absolutely, or di- 
rectly, or intentionally, propagated Uni- 
tarianism, yet went so far as to put forth a 
yersion of the New Testament, which was 
adopted by the Unitarians as the basis of 
the work which they designate ‘‘ an im- 
proved version of the New Testament.” 
My Lords, I speak of the last predecessor 
but one of the present Archbishop of 
Armagh—I speak of Archbishop New- 
come, Then there was, about forty years 
before, the case of an Irish Bishop, whose 
name was Clayton, one who was absolutely 
so heretical, his avowed and published 
works were such, that legal proceedings 
were announced to him by his Archbishop, 
surrounded by the other Bishops of his 
province: he took the highest legal opi- 
nions, and was told that it was most proba- 
ble that his conviction must follow his 
trial, and that the result would be his 
being deprived of his bishopric. My Lords, 
he took this communication so much to 
heart that he died before the proceedings 
against him had made much progress. 

But it may be said that this was the 
case of a Bishop, and only showed that an 
heretical Bishop can be punished. True, 
my Lords: but this Bishop had very nearly 
been an Archbishop, and then he could 
not have been punished. He had been 
actually recommended to the Government 
at home for the Archbishopric of Tuam, 
by the then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
and he lost his intended appointment by 
an incident which was somewhat remark- 
able. It appeared that one of his own 
clergy, a young man of some talents, 
having discovered his Bishop’s heretical 
tendencies, showed to him a work of his, 
entitled Essay on Spirit. The Bishop 
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was so much pleased with it that he re- 
commended its publication. The author, 
however, declaring himself afraid to publish 
it, the Bishop took charge of the work, 
published it, and was generally believed 
to be the author. Its character, however, 
having happened to reach the ears of the 
Government in England, the Lord Lieute- 
nant’s recommendation of Bishop Clayton 
to the Archbishopric of Tuam, contrary 
to wont in such cases, was without effect. 
I say, therefore, my Lords, that I am not 
indulging in a mere idle fancy, when I 
state that it is not only possible, but with- 
in the range of actual experience, for an 
Archbishop to be guilty of very grievous 
offences against ecclesiastical law, nay 
to contradict the very vital doctrines of 
the Gospel. My Lords, this consideration 
ought, and will, make you pause, before 
you confide to Archbishops the power 
which is proposed to be given them by 
this Bill. 

Tue Eart or HARROWBY said, there 
were words in the clause which the right 
rev. Prelate had not noticed, which fully 
met his objection. 

Tue Bishop or EXETER: My Lords, 
the noble Earl reminds me that there are 
words in the 15th clause, which I have 
not noticed. I thank the noble Earl for 
the suggestion—I had intended to notice 
those words, but had forgotten them, and 
I am now reminded that the clause says— 

“ That it shall be lawful for the Archbishop, in 
any proceeding against a clerk for maintaining 
false doctrine, to take, and hear, and determine the 


cause, as he might have done by any statute or 
law before the passing of this Act.” 


Why, my Lords, there is no statute or 
law at present existing, which enables the 
Archbishop to take a cause of heresy out 
of the cognisance of the Bishop (unless in 
some case of exception), and to determine 


it himself in the first instance. If there 
be such a statute or law, let the noble 
Earl—or let the noble and learned Lord 
whose name is on the back of this Bill— 
produce it. But, my Lords, I again con- 
fidently say, there is no such statute or 
law, and the introduction of those words 
into the clause makes it mere nonsense, 
and can have proceeded only from gross 
ignorance in the person, whoever he be, 
certainly not the noble and learned Lord, 
who drew the clause. 

My Lords, through the kindness of the 
Primate of Ireland, I last year received 
an authoritative exposition of the Bill then 
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intended to be introduced into this House, 
which exposition was contained in a letter 
addressed to the Primate himself. In that 
Bill was a clause, which, like the 15th of 
the present Bill, deprived the Bishop of his 
original jurisdiction, and transferred it to 
the Archbishop. My Lords, I have al- 
ready said, that the power, thus proposed 
to be taken from the Bishop, is of the very 
essence of the catholicity of the Church— 
that it is a sacred principle—always re- 
garded as such by the Church, and always 
hitherto so recognised by the law of Eng- 
land. But, my Lords, I have another 
authority for this statement, to which I 
ean refer your Lordships—that of the 
learned Gentleman who drew the present 
Bill, and was the writer of the authorita- 
tive exposition of its provisions, together 
with the grounds on which he rested their 
justification. My Lords, at page 7 of that 
exposition, the letter to the Archbishop of 
Armagh, the learned gentleman says— 


“The authority which our Lord gave to his 
Apostles, and through them to the Church, con- 
tained no external coercive power; it was a 
power over the consciences of men—not over 
their bodies. During the first three 
centuries discipline was exercised over the clergy 
by virtue of the authority derived from the Apos- 
tles:—‘ Against an elder receive not an accusation, 
but under two or three witnesses. Them that sin 
rebuke sharply, that others may fear.—1 Tim. 
v. 19,20. ‘A man that is an heretic, after the 
first and second admonition reject.’—Titus iii. 
19. This is a part of the authority which Bishops 
possess by the Word of God—not from the ordi- 
nance of the realm (the form of consecrating a 
Bishop). ‘This power was exercised by Bishops 
during the first three centuries without any assist- 
ance from the civil power, and therefore without 
any ‘jurisdiction,’ in the proper sense of the term. 
The authority of Bishops was enforced by spiritual 
punishments only, except where the stipends of 
the clergy afforded a means of punishment. 

“These punishments were—(a) Suspension from 
office for a time brief or long. (5) Deprivation or 
degradation from orders, either to a lower order 
or to the state of laymen. (c) For the greatest 
crimes, excommunication was sometimes added. 
(ad) The loss of stipend of course attended all 
such sentences. 

“The offences which were thus punished were 
generally the same as those now accounted cleri- 
eal offences, with some variations arising from 
the then state of society. eterodoxy, crimes, 
immorality, contempt or disobedience of canons, 
negligence in duty, violations of the Liturgy, en- 
gaging in secular employments,’’ &¢.—(page 8.) 

“The proposed Bill has therefore been drawn 
so as not to touch the authority which Bishops 
have by the Word of God.”—( page 12.) 


My Lords, in a subsequent part of the 
same work, the exposition of the Bill of 
1855, Mr. Stephens says, page 55— 

The Bishop of Eaeter 
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“ A Bishop is bound by his office to take notieg 
of misconduct in clergymen, and to correct it, 
although there be no other accuser. A Bishop at 
his consecration is required to promise, ‘ Such ag 
be unquiet, disobedient, and criminous, within his 
province, to correct and punish, according to such 
authority, as he has by God’s Word, 

“It is not proposed to interfere with such vows 
or duties, but only to provide an efficient means 
of fulfilling them.” 


My Lords, incredible as it may seem, the 
writer of this work, after making such am. 
ple admissions, immediately, in the very 
same breath, proceeds to take away the 
whole authority of the Bishops, which he 
declares them to have by God’s Word, and 
to transfer it to the Archbishops. Now, 
when I was told that Mr. Stephens 
was the author of this Bill, I really did 
consider it impossible that that learned 
gentleman could willingly have drawn 
such a clause, because he had over and 
over again stated to me in communica- 
tions sought by himself that, in drawing 
the Bill, he would take care that all the 
power and authority which the Bishops 
now possess should be preserved to them. 

My Lords, I stated these matters in a 
letter to the Archbishop of Armagh, and, 
having stated them, I added that his Grace 
was at liberty to show my letter to Mr. 
Stephens, and that it was my wish that 
it should be shown to him. Accordingly 
it was shown to him; and he wrote me a 
letter a few days after, in which he did 
not deny a single word of what I had said 
about his promise of preserving the autho- 
rity of the Bishops—a promise which was 
directly violated by the provisions of this 
Bill; he said that the clause was intro- 
duced after I had left London, and that 
his instructions to introduee it were im- 
perative. In a subsequent letter to me 
of the same day he volunteered a pro- 
mise that, ‘if the Bill were introduced 
the clause to which I had objected should 
be expunged;”’ adding, that the moment 
anything was decided I should be informed 
of it: from that time to this I have never 
heard a single syllable upon the subject 
from this gentleman. 

My Lords, I must say that I do not 
think that a Bill of this kind can be sa- 
tisfactorily conducted, when there is such 
utter violation of engagements made to 
those who are most interested in it. 

My Lords, I know not that I should 
have thus largely dealt with Mr. Stephens s 
statement, had it not been for the impe- 
rative order which he received to insert 
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the clause. I ask the noble and learned 
Lord, the professed author of the measure, 
whether it was he who gave this order? 
The Lorp CHancettor: I say no, I did 
not give the order ; but I do not see any 
harm in it.] What the noble and learned 
Lord may see or think is quite another 
matter; my question referred only to the 
fact. However, the noble and learned 
Lord denies having given the order. 
Therefore, the fact stands thus:—a Bill 
bearing on the back of it the name of the 
Lord Chancellor, and introduced by him 
into this House, with the concurrence of 
his colleagues, has had a clause intro- 
duced into it, which the gentleman who 
drew the Bill had a peremptory order to 
insert; and yet the noble and learned 
Lord denies having given any such order! 
I shall not press the question further, for 
the noble and learned Lord appears not to 
like to be asked questions; but I hope the 
noble and learned Lord will, in the course 
of his reply, take that opportunity of an- 
swering the question, who gave that order ? 

I am aware that the noble and learned 
Lord objects to having this Bill designat- 
ed a “‘ Government measure,” as I, in my 
simplicity, had designated it; he wishes 
rather to have the Bill described in his 


own words, as a ‘* Bill to be laid on the 
table by the Lord Chancellor with the con- 


currence of his colleagues.”” My Lords, I 
could not at first devise any reason why 
the noble and learned Lord should object 
to calling the Bill, as in ordinary parlance, 
a “Government measure.” But I think 
I now discern the reason. If it were a 
“Government measure,”’ strictly so called, 
the Bill would have been, if not drawn, yet 
superintended by the Government officers, 
especially by the chief law adviser of the 
Crown in ecclesiastical matters ; but it ap- 
pears that this law adviser of the Crown 
was in no way intrusted with the Bill— 
nay, it is confidently said, in Doctors’ 
Commons, that he never heard a word 
about it. I now ask the noble and learned 
Lord, was the Queen’s Advocate consulted 
upon a measure of so much importance to 
the Church and to the State as in con- 
nection with the Church? I ask, whether 
that chief law officer of the Crown was 
consulted upon it? He is a gentleman 


eminent in professional learning—of great | 


Why | 


abilities—of very high character. 
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My Lords, this mention of the Queen’s 
Advocate is not foreign to the matter 
which I wish next to bring under the no- 
tice of your Lordships—the 16th clause— 
which never would have been part of any 
Bill which he had any share in preparing. 
It proposes to give a power to the Church 
which the Church never possessed, which 
the Church never ought to possess, which 
the Church never sought to possess, and 
which the Church will refuse to possess, 
unless it be absolutely foreed upon it—I 
mean the power to fine and imprison for 
contempt. My Lords, the insertion of that 
clause is of itself sufficient to prove that 
the Bill never could have proceeded from 
a mind instructed in the knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical law, much less imbued with its 
principles. The very constitution of the 
Church rests upon a power contrary to 
that clause. The weapons of our war- 
fare are not carnal; the Church claims no 
other power than the power of the keys; 
it leaves to the State the power of the 
sword. Bracton, who was the great ex- 
pounder of our common law in the thir- 
teenth century, has laid it down that there 
were certain causes which could not be 
tried by secular courts, and certain other 
eases which could not be tried by Eccle- 
siastical Courts; and the reason was this, 
that the secular court possessed not the 
coercion necessary to give execution of a 
decree in an ecclesiastical matter—it has 
only the potestas gladii, while the Eccle- 
siastical Court possessed not the coercion 
necessary to give execution of a decree in 
a temporal matter—it has only potestas 
clavium. Now, I do not mean to say 
that the insertion of such a clause in a 
Bill, whose general principle may be good, 
would be a sufficient reason for refusing 
to the Bill a second reading, for it could, 
no doubt, be easily rectified in Committee; 
but I must think that your Lordships can- 
not have much confidence in one who had 
committed such a mistake in drawing the 
Bill, nor deem him qualified to deal with 
such matters. 

But this, my Lords, is not the only clause 
which is inconsistent with the very princi- 
ples of eccesiastical law. I will venture 
to call the attention of your Loadships to 
the 44th and 45th clauses. They relate 
to the case of an Archbishop or Bishop un- 
duly refusing or delaying to institute a 


was such a man not trusted with the dis-| clerk to a benefice, and the matter being 


charge of his own duties, for the discharge | 


of which he is undeniably most highly qua- 
lified 2 , —_* 


brought by appeal to the Judicial Commit- 
tee. My Lords, the 45th clause empowers 
the Judicial Committee in such a case, if it 
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Church 
decides for the appellant, to report to Her 


Majesty that she should call upon another | 


Archbishop or Bishop, and if Her Majesty, 
acting on such report, shall order any such 
clerk to be instituted, the Judicial Com- 


mittee shall signify such order to any one | 


of the Archbishops or Bishops of England 
or Ireland to institute, and such Archbishop 
or Bishop shall immediately proceed to in- 
stitute accordingly. My Lords, has ever 
anything so preposterous, so monstrous, 
before been heard of? Why is a Bishop, 
who has nothing to do with the case, to be 
compelled to violate his conscience by giv- 
ing cure of souls, in another diocess, to one 
whom he may deem a heretic? Why is a 
Bishop of Carlisle to be required to insti- 
tute to a benefice in Middlesex or Kent, be- 
cause the Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
Bishop of London, may have refused to do 
so on grounds which the Judicial Committee 
holds to be insufficient? The Bishop of 
Carlisle may have the same conscientious 
scruples as have prevented the other pre- 
lates from giving institution in the same 
case? Why is his conscience to be co- 
erced ? 

My Lords, the framer of this Bill, and 
all concerned in framing it, seem to have 
been utterly ignorant that the conferring 
of the cure of souls is a merely spiritual 
act, which cannot, consistently with the 
law of the Church, nor of the State, 
in England, be extorted from an un- 
willing party. My Lords, if a Bishop 
wrongfully refuses to institute, the only 
result is, that he loses his jurisdiction pro 
hac vice, which jurisdiction passes to his 
superior ordinary, the Archbishop. 
the Archbishop has done wrong, as he has 
no superior to whom his jurisdiction can 
pass, all that the Judicial Committee ever 
says, ever can say, is, ‘‘ Go and do justice.”” 
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| read the Bill—at least, has not given, what 
he asks your Lordships this night to give 
to it, a second reading. 

My Lords, the noble and learned Lord, 
in recommending the Bill this night to 
your Lordships, gravely stated as one 
| ground of his recommendation of it, that 
‘* the Bishop is to decide questions of doe- 
trine.”” I noted the words as they were 
spoken, and have therefore no doubt, either 
that they were spoken, or that the noble 
and learned Lord believes that they spoke 
the truth. My Lords, I confidently say, 
what I have before again and again said, 
and I refer to the words of the Bill itself 
for my warrant in saying it, that by this Bill 
‘*the Bishop is not to decide questions of 
doctrine’? — that whether he shall hear 
them or not, depends altogether on the 
will of the criminous clerk and of the Arch- 
bishop. 

My Lords, if such a Bill pass. into a 
law, it will give rise to confusion and 
troubles, such as I cannot contemplate with- 
out dismay. The English Bishops will 
not, dare not, consent to it; for it is in- 
consistent with the Word of God. The 
Irish Bishops say that they will consent to 
it ; and by so saying, they put themselves, 
and, as far as is within their power, they 
put their Church, in direct antagonism with 
the Church in England. My Lords, this 
has a very ugly aspect. I earnestly hope 
that those right rev. Prelates will reconsider 
the matter—will come to another, and I 
must say a better, mind. I must also say, 
that I am bound in charity to their Church 
to hope, that although they represent in 
this House the episcopate of that Chureh, 
they do not represent the feelings, the 
principles of their Church itself. For if 
the Church in Ireland should in any general 
synod, or in any other way, commit itself 








The Archbishop, in such a case, is bound to | to the adoption of the principle which its 
reconsider the matter ; but if on serious | Prelates this night have declared their in- 
reconsideration he is still of the same mind | tention to adopt, the Church of Ireland 
as before, still deems the clerk unfit for the | from that hour would cease to be united 
eure of souls, he can only make this re- | with the Church of England—would cease 
turn: “‘I have done justice to the best of | to be united with the Holy Catholic and 
my power; I have reviewed the case as you | Apostolic Church : for the authority of the 
ordered ; and I am brought to the same | Bishop by God’s Word is the very bond of 
conclusion as before.’”” My Lords, the | Catholic and Apostolic unity. 
Judicial Committee can do no more—they| My Lords, there is one consideration 
have done their duty, and the Archbishop | connected with this most vicious part of 
has done his. 'the Bill which must not pass unnoticed. 
I will not dwell longer on this part of | There was not the smallest reason whatever 
the Bill; nor should I revert to the un-/ for introducing it, in order to accomplish 
happy 15th clause, had not the noble and the object which the mover of the Bill pro- 
learned Lord satisfied me, by what he had fesses to seek. His end would equally be 
said upon it, that he has never seriously | attained,—the improvement of the Con- 
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sistorial Court would equally be brought to 
pass—without assailing the Divine authority 
of episcopacy. My Lords, this absolutely 
gratuitous character of the measure stamps 
it with a mark of very special evil. That 
the noble and learned Lord has no design 
to destroy or corrupt the Church, I must 
entirely believe. But, my Lords, what has 
been stated without contradiction this night 
has shown, that the noble and learned Lord 
does not even know the true nature of the 
Bill which he has introduced—that he is 
not, and has not been, the master of it— 
that there is, in short, something behind the 
woolsack greater than the woolsack itself. 

My Lords, the very refusal to satisfy the 
conscientious objectors by sacrificing the 
obnoxious clause, or even modifying it to 
meet their views, is itself a most alarming 
fact. The Divine right of episcopacy is 
known to be the great principle which dis- 
tinguishes the Church of England from the 
Protestants of Germany. These have a 
sort of episcopacy so called, but they re- 
nounce with absolute aversion all approxi- 
mation to, and all sympathy with, ours. 
This attack on our episcopacy, therefore, 
has not an English aspect—it is German, 
simply, unmistakeably German. It is from 
the mint of Bunsen—his stamp is upon it. 
My Lords, I do not say that that learned, 
able, and, I would add, honest statesman 
has had anything to do with the concoction 
of the Bill, or is in any way cognisant of 
it; but I believe that some one imbued 
with his principles—some one who anxiously 
awaits the advent of ‘‘ the Church of the 
future,’’ has had a powerful influence in 
pressing this measure. My Lords, hatred 
of the episcopacy of the primitive Church, 
faithfully cherished, and valued, and repre- 
sented, as it is, by our own Church, was 
the leading characteristic of M. Bunsen’s 
theory. The very name of that theory, 
“the Church of the Future,’”’ proclaimed 
itto renounce all connection, as with the 
present, so with the past: it gloried in 
being neither Catholic nor Apostolic. Per- 
mit me, my Lords, to read to you one 
single sentence of the book, in proof of 
what I have said. His correspondent, a 
distinguished lay member of our Church, 
had written thus :— 


“Tt is in the Episcopate, as the basis of truly 
apostolical institutions and discipline, that I see 
the one vivid and powerful hope of our recovery. 
To efface, therefore, or to weaken, the defining 
lines of that basis, and of the little discipline now 
connected with it, would be, as I feel, ruin to us.” 


So writes the English Churchman. 
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“Tf an angel from heaven should manifest 
to me that by introducing, or advocating, or 
merely favouring the introduction of such an 
episcopacy into any part of Germany, I should 
not only make the German nation glorious and 
powerful above all the nations of the world, but 
should successfully combat the unbelief, panthe- 
ism, and atheism of the day, I would not do it. 
So help me God. Amen.”—Bunsen. 


So writes the Prussian. 

Such is the judgment of M. Bunsen on 
English episcopacy. My Lords, I do not 
say—I do not imagine—that all who are 
willing to support this Bill, will go the 
whole length of M. Bunsen’s declaration. 
They will say, perhaps, that they approve 
of Bishops as a very useful and venerable 
institution, but their powers require to be 
altered and diminished ; that, at any rate, 
no consideration of them ought to impede 
the progress of a great measure of public 
policy. Now, my Lords, I contend, openly, 
plainly contend, that such an interference 
with the functions and duties of a Bishop 
is contrary to the very principle of the 
Church, and therefore that this alone is a 
sufficient reason for which your Lordships 
ought not to suffer this Bill to go into 
Committee. There are many other rea- 
sons why the Bill should not go to a second 
reading, but this is the most conclusive, 
the most imperative: and with having 
stated it, I would willingly conclude. 

But I should not do justice to the cause 
which I have undertaken to bring before 
your Lordships, if I did not say something 
of the other leading principle of the Bill 
before us. For, my Lords, the Bill has 
two objects, and might well have been 
divided into two. Its first object is to 
alter the manner of proceeding in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts—a very general and 
very indistinct description; the second is 
more precisely, indeed most precisely, 
most plainly, set forth: ‘‘ It is expedient 
to make provision for the establishment of 
central ecclesiastical registries.” 

My Lords, of the principle of centralisa- 
tion in general, I must not be ashamed to 
say that I partake of the dislike which is 
so strongly felt by the people at large. 
We of the provinces are not satisfied that 
our business may not be as effectually, 
as usefully performed by ourselves, as by 
the wisdom of the metropolis. At any 
rate, we will not consént to that business 
being dragged to London, with all the 
charge and vexation of such removal, un- 
less there be a proved case, if not of ne- 
cessity, at least of convenience of the most 
decided kind. 
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Now, my Lords, in the present instance, | eight diocesses of England and the Isle o, 
what necessity, what convenience, what | Man, with suitable chambers for the four 
shadow of convenience, can be pretended ? | chancellors, for their elerks, and for all 


Of the twenty or thirty sorts of instru- 
ments enumerated in Clause 84, how many 
are other than strictly local? Ay, my 


| 
| 


Lords, such as must be executed in the | 
| fitted for the preservation of very perish- 


districts where the occasion for them 
arises? Are not marriages local ? 
not ordinations local ? 
to benefices local? Which of them, in 
short, is not local? But it has been said 
that the present registries are imperfect, 
and in a bad condition. Such may be, 
and, I believe, is the fact as regards Ire- 
land ; but in England, | believe that those 
registries have been in general very ecare- 
fully and very effectually preserved, J 


Are | 


Are not institutions | 


know that they are so in the diocess of | 
much better judges than I can be, whether 
‘such a building can be provided at a cost 
| of less than £100,000? But this is not 


Exeter. 

My Lords, the ecelesiastieal instruments 
in the registry of my diocess date so far 
back as the year 1257. 


Why are we to. 


be robbed of what we regard as a vener- | 
able collection of ancient precedents con-_ 


nected with the local and general history 
of our Church? Why are those things to 


be removed from us who value them, | 
and to be lodged in some general deposi- 
tory in London, where they would be re- | 


garded as mere rubbish ? 


the officers and servants employed. These 
several registries must be effectually sepa- 
rate, must be not only air-tight and water. 
tight, but fire-proof; and otherwise well 


able documents. The building which ia to 
contain them must be built in a convenient 
part of the metropolis, purchasing the site 
and the various houses or warehouses by 
which it is at present oceupied; and it 
must be, I will not say sumptuous, I will 
not say highly ornamental, but decent, 
handsome—such, in short, as the people 
of England would think that a publie build. 
ing in England ought to be, Now, my 
Lords, I ask your Lordships, who are 


all. There is another registry to be ereet- 
ed in Dublin, sufficient for the separate 
registries of the twelve diocesses in Ire. 
land. This cannot be estimated at less 
than £20,000, and I am only afraid 
that the right rev. Prelates of that 


‘country will think me very niggardly in 


my allowance to them. But I take the 


| whole amount on this very moderate calcu- 


But, my Lords, there are other con- | 
siderations to which I must entreat your | 
Lordships to give your attention; and, | 
first, to a very homely but by no means) 


unimportant particular—the several items 
of expenditure to he incurred by this Bill, 
if it should pass into law. It is proposed 


lation of £120,000. 

Now, my Lords, I can have no doubt 
that the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack, having obtained the concur- 
rence of his colleagues when he laid this 
Bill on your table, had specially called 


| their attention to the question of expense. 


by the 10th clause that advances of mo-| 
| best consideration of the First Lord of 


ney for the purposes of the Act shall be 


made by the Treasury, upon the certifi. | 
eates of the Archbishop of Canterbury, | 
York, Armagh, and Dublin, and the Bi-| 
shop of London, with the sanction of the | 


Lord Chancellor. 


this provision for a central office for the 


Supposing, then, that | 


This is a matter which must have had the 


the Treasury and of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and yet, my Lords, I 
much question whether, when the matter 
shall come to the pinch, they will be found 
to carry their concurrence with the noble 


‘and learned Lord so far-as he would 


custody of registries were to be carried | 


into effect, what amount of expenditure of 


money do your Lordships suppose would | 


be required ? 


I have taken the trouble to | 


make some inquiries upon this subject, so | 


far as concerns the instruments in my own 


registry. My Lords, I am informed by 


wish, so far even as the promise of eon- 
currence might seem to imply.- 

For, let us look to the matter a little 
more particularly. The 10th clause orders 
“The Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury to advance from time to 


‘time such sums of money as four Arech- 


my registrar, a gentleman entitled to all | 
credit, that a building suitable to the ac- | 


commodation of the registries of the dio- 


eess of Exeter alone should contain 900 | 


feet square, and be of considerable height! 


Suitable accommodation must be made for | 


twenty-eight registries for the twenty- 
The Bishop of Exeter 


| 


bishops and the Bishop of London may re- 
quire for carrying into effect the purposes 
of this Act.’’ This is a clause which the 
wholesome jealousy of the House of Com- 
mons will not suffer to appear in any Bill 
which your Lordships may send down to 
them. But this difficulty, we shall be 
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told, is easily got over. The clause will 
be struck out in Committee, and will be 
replaced on the Motion of one of the 
noble and learned Lord’s concurring col- 
leagues, when the Bill shall be considered 
in the other House. Will it, indeed ? 
My Lords, I am not so sure of this—and I 
will fairly tell you why. I have not the 
smallest doubt of the faithfulness of the 
noble and learned Lord’s noble and right 
hon. Colleagues in the House of Commons, 
to the promises they have made to hin— 
and I have as little doubt of their courage 
in acting on those promises. But then 
that faithfulness, and that courage, must 
be under the implied restrictions and limi- 
tations imposed by common sense. Now, 
my Lords, I can picture to myself the 
noble and learned Lord calling on the 
noble Leader of the House of Commons 
to reintroduce the 10th clause in Com- 
mittee in that House, That noble person 
is known to be a man of courage, and, I 
need not say, of rigid honour. The noble 
and learned Lord would appeal to those 
feelings—would urge his concurrence in 
the Bill before us—would, in short, press 
him on the matter, as Lady Macbeth press- 
ed her lord—and I have no doubt what- 


ever that the noble Premier would answer, 
as Macbeth answered— 


“ Prithee, peace ; 

I dare do all that may become a Minister, 

Who dares do more ”—will soon be none. 

My Lord, that answer would seem to me 
avery constitutional, as well as discreet, 
answer. 

Next comes the noble and learned Lord’s 
Budget—his Estimates and Ways and 
Means for carrying the measure into ef- 
fect. The noble and learned Lord was 
here very uncommunicative. He gave us 
no statement of his own; he referred us 
to the information which he had received. 
That information is contained in the off- 
cial exposition of the Bill by the framer of 
it (Mr. Stephens) ; to a few particulars of 
which I now invite your Lordships’ attention. 

Mr. Stephens enumerates various items 
of charge, but to only one of them does 
he annex an estimate—that one is the 
salary of forty secretaries for forty Bi- 
shops—and he estimates it at £6.200 per 
annum, or £155 per annum for each. 
The noble and learned Lord is less illiberal, 
and, permit me to add, less unreasonable. 
He is willing to allow—1I am afraid there 
Was a condition annexed, if the funds will 
permit it—£200, or even £300, for cach. 

My Lords, if the qualifications and 
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duties of a Bishop's secretary be con- 
sidered, I cannot think that even the ex- 
tended allowance of the noble and learn- 
ed Lord’s £300 per annum would give 
us the aid of such a legal adviser and 
assistant as we ought to have, and as 
we now have. My Lords, a Bishop’s 
secretary and registrar —for the offices 
commonly go together—is a solicitor, one 
of the leading members of that profession 
in the cathedral city. I cannot see why 
the services of such a man are to be re- 
munerated with a smaller salary than those 
to be paid to the clerks of chancellors 
under this Bill; in other words, £600 per 
annum to each, I will, however, take the 
salary at somewhat less; let us say £500 
a year for every one of the English secre- 
taries, £300 a year for the Irish—Ii hope 
the right rev. Prelates from that country 
will pardon the difference—and £200 for 
Sodor and Man. The sum total would be 
£17,300, that is, about £11,000, or, on 
the noble and learned Lord’s showing, 
£5,700 more than the estimate of Mr. 
Stephens. It is proposed that the Trea- 
sury shall make the required advance upon 
the security of marriage licences and other 
fees; so that the interest and sinking 
fund, taken at 6 per cent on the £120,000 
to be advanced for building, would be an- 
other item of charge altogether omitted 
by Mr. Stephens, amounting to £7,200 
per annum. 

My Lords, the other items of charge 
enumerated by Mr. Stephens, but without 
an estimate, and various necessary items not 
enumerated by him, have been estimated 
by me, and I cannot deem it possible that 
they can amount to less than £10,000 per 
annum. There must be two registrars, 
advocates or solicitors, who must give up 
their profession and devote themselves to 
their registries. They must have clerks, 
messengers, and other officers, an establish- 
ment to take proper care of the costly 
buildings—there must be insurance, gas 
rates, water rates, rates of every kind— 
Jast and not least, the annual repairs of 
such structures as I have deseribed. I am 
sure that no one who takes the trouble of 
estimating these matters will think £10,000 
per annum sufficient : in short, there must 
be an annual cost to the country of 
£48,900 a year. 

Now, let us see in what way Mr. 
Stephens proposes that this sum is to be 
raised ; what are his ways and means ? 
He caleulates that there will be 20,000 
marriages annually, which, at 25s. for each 
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licence, will yield, he says, £29,500, but 
which the more vulgar arithmetician, 
Cocker, says is only £25,000—in other 
words, abstracting from Mr. Stephens’s 
“supply” £4,500 per annum. 

Next, Mr. Stephens takes credit for 
£19,715 per annum, being fees arising from 
licences, or other instruments, paid by the 
clergy, who are, in England, Mr. Stephens 
says (and I do not dispute his accuracy on 
this point), about 18,000. My Lords, my 
diocess has a more numerous clergy than 
almost any other—they exceed 900—so 
that a twentieth part of the clergy of all 
England are in my diocess. Mr. Stephens 
calculates that the fees paid by all (as I 
have said) will amount to £19,715, the 
twentieth part of which, or £985, would 
be paid by my clergy. But, my Lords, I 
have ascertained that the actual amount of 
those fees would not exceed £527, which 
sum, multiplied by 20, would make the 
fees, calculated by Mr. Stephens at 
£19,715, to be only £10,540, which, 
added to the £25,000 for marriage 
licences, would give a gross total of 
£35,540 as the ways and means where- 
with to meet an annual expenditure of 
£48,900! Well, I can only say that if 
Mr. Archibald John Stephens can make 


£35,000 a year do the work of £48,000, 
he ought not to be left to the humble du- 
ties of ‘ Chancellor of the Church of Eng- 


land and Ireland.”” Make him Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Talk as you will of 
your Gladstones, your Disraelis, your 
Cornewall Lewises ; give me Mr. Archibald 
John Stephens. He can make £35,540 
a year do the work of £48,900. 

My Lords, I have done with the financial 
part of the measure, and turn to some 
other of its provisions. The Act provides, 
that every ecclesiastical instrument is to 
be prepared in the chambers of the four 
chancellors, and is to be authenticated by 
the signature of one of the four; that is 
to say, no Bishop is to do any one single 
episcopal act without a stamp, and the 
written exequatur of one of the chancellors. 
In the very words of the Bill, this board 
of four chancellors is ‘‘ to superintend and 
control’’ every official act of the Bishops. 
Weare to be placed under the absolute do- 
minion of those four men. No letters of 
orders, no institution to a benefice, no 
licence to a curate, are in future to be 
issued by the Bishops until they have first 
received the stamp and authoritative appro- 
bation of one of these four chancellors ! 
My Lords, will Parliament, will the coun- 
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try, endure this shameless attempt to de. 
grade the episcopacy of England and 
Ireland? To make the Church a mere 
bureau? Why is it proposed to do this ? 
What existing and known evil is to be re- 
medied? Has such an Act been rendered 
necessary by the notorious, or suggested, 
or even surmised, abuse of the power or 
authority of the Bishops in those matters ? 
I have never heard of a complaint on the 
subject. I have been a Bishop for more 
than a quarter of a century, and never 
once have I heard it so much as whispered 
that those instruments and forms which 
have been preserved unchanged for cen- 
turies, had become, from any cause what- 
ever, in the least degree liable to the ob- 
jections suggested, or rather supposed, by 
the noble and learned Lord. My Lords, 
there is no need of mincing the matter ; 
in plain English, this Bill is a patent, un- 
deniable, downright job. Is it not appa- 
rent on the very face of the Bill? Why 
is it proposed to submit every episcopal 
act to those chancellors? It is, that they 
may have the semblance of having some- 
thing to do: there must be some work 
assigned to them in order +a justify the 
salary of £3,000 a year to each of them? 
Oh, but we are told that those chancellors 
are to assist the Bishops in ‘“‘ hearing 
causes.”” Well, what is the number of 
those ‘causes’? My Lords, it appears 
from regular returns, that the average 
number in England and Ireland does not 
exceed six in any one year, so that upon 
that calculation each of these four chan- 
cellors would receive £3,000 a year for 
doing what? For trying—assisting the 
Bishops in trying, in every year, a cause 
and a half each! Well, my Lords, if in 
deference to the wish, or authority—I can- 
not call it reasoning—of the noble and 
learned Lord, your Lordships shall be in- 
duced to pass such a Bill, we Bishops must 
be content to look for justice at the hands 
of the House of Commons. It does not 
require any great stretch of foresight to 
pronounce beforehand the certain fate of 
the Bill in that House. But if there were 
any danger of its becoming the law of the 
land, there would still be one consolation 
left to us—it would be absolutely, morally, 
nay, physically impossible, to work it out. 
And here, my Lords, I am reminded of a 
passage at arms, an intellectual digladia- 
tion, which was presented to us a few 
nights ago by the right rev. Prelate at the 
table (the Bishop of Bangor) and the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack. 
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My Lords, my venerable and very acute 
Friend was pleased to apply a good many 
epithets to the Bill, some of them rather 
strong—stronger certainly, I will not say 
than the Bill deserves, but than I am in- 
clined to use. I content myself with the 
two epithets which the noble and learned 
Lord selected, and on which issue was 
joined. The right rev. Prelate called the 
Bill visionary and impracticable—the noble 
and learned Lord undertook to prove the 
contrary. 

Now, my Lords, I cannot but say that 
I think the right rev. Prelate was right, 
that the Bill is visionary and impracticable, 
and that on the noble and learned Lord’s 
own showing. I do not mean that the 
noble and learned Lord’s speech showed 
this, but I must contend that the Bill itself 
shows it. 

My Lords, if your Lordships will look at 
the 48th clause you will see that, ‘‘ from 
the time when this Act shall come into 
operation, the chancellors shall sit at 
chambers in London or Westminster, and 
Dublin, to superintend and control’’ the 
acts of the Bishops. 

Well, my Lords, but these chambers 
cannot exist till long after ‘‘ the time when 
the Bill shall come into operation.” By the 


27th clause, the four Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London are to ‘‘ build, purchase, 
or otherwise provide lands and buildings 
for the ecclesiastical registries, and provide 
chambers for the chancellors under this 


Act.”” These five prelates are to ‘‘ take 
and purchase, and hold lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments for these purposes, as 
a body corporate, which they are consti- 
tuted to be by this Act.” 

In short, my Lords, the Act must be in 
operation before the buildings can be 
erected ; and yet, as soon as the Act 
comes into operation, these buildings must 
be actually in use. My Lords, extraordi- 
nary as all this may seem, it is not without 
precedent. Before the Union, a Bill passed 
through the Irish Parliament for the highly 
useful purpose of providing a thoroughly 
good county gaol ; and so cautious were 
the framers of the Bill to unite economy 
with security, that they provided that the 
old gaol should continue to be used till the 
new gaol was built, and at the same time 
that the materials of the old gaol should be 
employed in building the new. My Lords, 
Ihave here furnished the noble and learned 
Lord with what is always highly prized in 
the court over which he so ably presides— 
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a precedent. But, valuable as it is in 
Chancery, it is not always equally so in 
legislation. The precedent which I have 
adduced will not take the Bill out of the 
category of ‘‘visionary and impracticable ”’ 
in which my right rev. Friend placed it, 
and out of which the noble and learned 
Lord does not appear to me to have suc- 
ceeded in his attempt to rescue it. 

I say, then, that the Bill is, as the right 
rev. Prelate characterised it, visionary and 
impracticable—that it presents a case not 
for legislating, but for conjuring. The 
noble and learned Lord must enact the 
part of Merlin. The buildings necessary 
for the operation of the Bill cannot be 
erected unless by magic. Unless they rise 
into existence at the waving of the wand 
or of the mace of the mighty magician, 
the wizard of the woolsack, the Bill, even 
if it pass into an Act, must be a mere 
blank, a few sheets of waste paper. 

My Lords, I have trespassed much longer 
on your Lordships’ time and patience than 
I originally intended ; but I have felt, as 
I went on, that the very great importance 
of the measure warranted me in doing so ; 
and I am not ignorant that my right rev. 
Friends and myself are struggling against 
fearful odds. I am aware that we have to 
contend against the whole weight of Go- 
vernment, which has adopted this Bill as its 
own. I am aware, too, that we have not the 
support which Bishops, in defending the 
highest, the most sacred interests of the 
Church, might not unreasonably, perhaps, 
have expected, from what is commonly 
called the Conservative side of the House. 
The noble Lords who sit on that side will 
forgive my asking, what object is worthy 
of being conserved, if the Church is not ? 
If the maintenance of the episcopacy of 
England is left to be an open question, 
what is the principle of their party? 

And yet, my Lords, amidst all these dis- 
couragements, we are not absolutely with- 
out hope; though cast down, we are not, 
in despair. We have still allies, in whom 
we have unshaken confidence—we have 
reason, and we have a humbler, but still 
a stubborn, band—we have the whole 
array of facts and figures on our side. 
Trusting to these—still more to the high 
and generous feelings of British Peers, on 
whatever side of the House they may be 
ranged—above all, trusting in Him for 
whose own cause (we humbly believe) we 
are, with whatever mixture of human 
frailty and human error, faithfully contend- 
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ing—we shall go to the vote this night 
without dismay. 

Tue Bishop or BANGOR :* My Lords, 
after the powerful and unanswerable speech 
of my right rev. Friend (the Bishop of 


Exeter), exhausted as I am, at my age, | 


with sitting so many hours waiting for an 
opportunity of addressing your Lordships, 
labouring under an attack of cold and 
hoarseness, and knowing how eager the 
noble Earl behind me is to come to the 


reseue of the noble and learned Lord on | 
the wovlsack, nothing but a strong and_ 
overpowering sense of duty, not to myself 


only and your Lordships, but to my Sove- 
reign and the country at large, could have 
constrained me to obtrude myself on your 
Lordships at this hour, and under these 
unfavourable circumstances. 

I am sorry to say, that I am compelled 
to begin with complaining of an attack 
and insult, not only on my rights as a 
Member of this House, but upon your 
Lordships’ privileges and honour, by the 
wilful suppression in the Minutes of the 
Motion that I made, after putting my 
question to the noble and learned Lord 
(or, as I was instructed by him to word it, 
the Government), That Motion was— 

“That the Report made to His late Majesty by 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
practice and jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 


Courts of England and Wales should be laid on 
your table.” 


Upon my making this Motion, the noble 
and learned Lord said, ‘‘ The Report is on 
your table,” by which he meant, that be- 
cause it was laid on your table in 1832, 


therefore it was still lying there. This 
ingenious fancy, however, was at once 
scouted and repudiated. I again made my 
Motion, and, after I had stated to your 
Lordships the reasons which had induced 
me to eome forward on this occasion, and 
my object in doing so, the Motion was put 
and carried in the affirmative, and I then 
expressed a wish that as many copies as 
could be found in the stores of the House 
might be laid on your table, in order that 
every noble Lord who thought fit might 
have an opportunity of reading it, Upon 
this, my right rev, Friend (the Bishop of 
Exeter) moved that the Report should be 
printed, and it was, I believe, arranged 
that, in case a sufficient number of copies 


printed. 


{LORDS} 
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day, though the Bishop of Excter’s Motion 
was printed as usual. I made my com. 
plaint to the House, when the noble and 
learned Lord told me, with singular ool. 
ness and nonchalance, that it was no busi. 
ness of his. This seemed extraordinary, 
as it appeared to me that the noble and 
learned Lord, both as a Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government and as Speaker of 
your Lordships’ House, was bound to in. 
quire into and expose such unheard-of 
proceedings. My noble and learned Friend, 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
Bench wished to persuade me that, as I 
had gained my end by the Bishop of Exe. 
ter’s Motion, it would be better to drop 
all further notice of the matter. But I 
entirely differed from my noble and learned 
Friend. My object was to learn how this 
audacious fraud had been committed, in 
violation “of your Lordships’ rules and 
privileges. But no inquiry has been made, 
no explanation has been attempted; not 
even an order was given to insert my 
Motion in the Minutes of the following 
day. 

I returned home somewhat surprised at 
the scene I had witnessed, arid wondering 
that my noble and learned Friend, the 
noble and learned Lord on the woolsack, 
and my noble Friend the Chairman of the 
Committees, still seemed to cling with 
fondness to the strange chimera before 
mentioned. I felt confident that there 
must be some very easy and simple means 
of solving this mystery. It then occurred 
to me, that when a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment took place, your Lordships were no 
longer Peers of Parliament, your legis- 
lative and judicial functions ceased and 
determined ; that there was no longer a 
House of Lords, nor, consequently, a table; 
and that when Parliament was summoned 
to meet, and your Lordships, after passing 
through the usual forms and ceremonies, 
constituted a House of Lords, your table 
was as bare as it was when it was sent 
from the cabinet-maker’s workshop. 

It then occurred to me that the notice 
which I had given of the question that I 
proposed putting to the noble and learned 
Lord, had not been printed in the Minutes. 
I had placed that notice in the hands of 
the Clerk of Parliament, having been in- 


| structed by the noble and learned Lord to 
were not fortheoming, it should be again | 


substitute for the old form—to ask the 
This seemed to me to be 
the latest and most approved method of 


made was suppressed in the Minutes of the | shifting off personal responsibility, and 
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throwing the burden on this mysterious 
and invisible personage. The question, 
however, which I put was,—‘‘Is it the 
intention of the Government to persist in 
calling on the House to give a second read- 
ing on the 21st of April to a visionary and 
unintelligible, an impracticable and costly 
measure, called in the printed Bills, ‘A 
Clergy Discipline Act ?’’’ Such language, 
doubtless, was highly offensive to the deli- 
cate nerves and sensitive feelings of that 
mysterious personage; but with me these 
words were the courtly, silken, and oily 
phrases which I was constrained to employ 
in compliance with Parliamentary usage 
and decorum. The dark and secret agent, 
however, was at work. The notice which 
I had given was suppressed ; and in lieu 
of it, in an obscure part of the Minutes, 
where no notices except about appeal 
causes are, I believe, inserted, appeared 
in small type the following notice :— 


“The Bishop of Bangor to put a question to 
the Government respecting the Clergy Discipline 
Bill.” 


It is evident that these suppressions 
have been made and these falsifications of 
your Minutes carried on under the direc- 
tion of some crafty and reckless agent, 
whose commands could not be resisted. 
But as this is not so much mine as your 
Lordships’ affair, I leave it in your hands. 

I had hoped that after the statement 
which I made to your House of the reasons 
which had induced me to come forward on 
this occasion, and my object in coming 
forward ; after the Motion that I made, 
which was carried in the affirmative, and 
after my notice had been published in the 
Minutes of the House, your Lordships 
would have been sufficiently acquainted 
with these matters. But as great pains 
have been taken to conceal from your 
Lordships all that I have said and done 
sinee I presented myself to your notice, 
I am compelled to offer a few words in ex- 
planation. 

It happens, sinee my right rev. Friend 
(the Bishop of London) is prevented from 
taking part in the business of the House, 
that I am virtually the only survivor in the 
House of the Commissioners appointed for 
this object by George IV. and William IV. 
_ About twenty years have passed away 
since 1 last read this admirable Report. 
But the impression remained firmly fixed 
in my mind, that if the recommendations 
contained in it were carried into effect, 
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| the existing Diocesan Courts can carry on 
| the testamentary and matrimonial business 
_of the country in a way satisfactory to all 
suitors. 

It is no agreeable task for one of my 
years, who had never been accustomed to 
put himself forward, but had left the man- 
agement of those matters regarding the 
Church, in which he felt a common in- 
terest, to the talents and eloquence and 
judgment of his distinguished brethren, 
who could command your Lordships’ at- 
tention; for one who had recently re- 
covered from a long and serious illness, 
and who feels great abatement of bodily 
power and activity, to find himself con- 
strained to come forward and to bespeak 
your Lordships’ patience and attention. 
But when I am ealled to discharge a 
solemn and sacred duty, to paint in its 
true colour the most odious, the most op- 
pressive, and the most cruel scourge that 
|any Government ever attempted to inflict 
|on a suffering country, 1 have no choice 
left ; I must follow up the course that is 
prescribed to me without fear or hesita- 
tion ; and I trust I shall be able to prove 
that these Diocesan Courts, which it is 
proposed to sweep away from the face of 
the earth, are, if the recommendations of 
the Commissioners should be adopted, 
fully equal to the discharge of their im- 
portant functions. 

It has been the more necessary to state 
these faets, because I am convinced that 
owing to this systematic suppression and 
falsification of your Minutes, few noble 
Lords had any notion when they entered 
the House of the real nature of the Bill to 
which they were invited to give a second 
reading. 

But before I proceed to eall your Lord- 
ships’ attention to the main object, it will 
be necessary to give your Lordships an 
outline of the history of this Report—of 
the cruel, unjust, and shameless caste job 
which was smuggled into it in the eleventh 
hour, when my right rev. Brethren and 
myself had long before returned to our 
diocesses, under a full conviction that every 
thing had been finally settled and arrang- 
ed, and that the learned members of Doe- 
tors’ Commons had remained at their post 
to superintend the drawing up of the Re- 
port, and to prepare it for being signed 
and presented to His Majesty early in the 
following year. At this time we, the four 
diocesan Bishops, received a private and 
confidential letter from Dr. Lushington, 
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stating that as the business in Doctors’ 
Commons was not sufficient to give em- 
ployment to an efficient bar, it was desi- 
rable that the jurisdiction of the Diocesan 
Courts should be abolished, and the whole 
business transferred to the Provincial 
Court. Deeply did I lament that a gen- 
tleman, with whom I had been some time 
acquainted, with whom I had sat for two 
seasons on this Commission, and whom I 
had always considered as a man of inde- 
pendent mind and perfect integrity, should 
have ventured to offer such a suggestion. 
However, I as well as my brethren, 
thought the proposal too shameless to be 
entertained for a moment by the other dis- 
tinguished members of the Commission, 
and consequently took no notice of it. 
But, alas! we little knew what strange 
fascination a caste job has over the minds 
of the most honourable members of that 
easte. When I came to London, not 
long before the Report was signed and 
presented to His late Majesty, I found 
that this audacious infraction of truth and 
justice and good faith had been smuggled 
into the Report by the learned Commis- 
sioners ; that the recommendations which 
had been agreed to for very different pur- 
poses, had been twisted by a very clumsy 
legerdemain to accommodate them to this 


new device ; and that, since its real object | 


could not be avowed, the reasons alleged 
for it were altogether deceitful and false. 
My right rev. Brethren, however, and 
myself, agreed that we would not withhold 
our signature from a Report containing so 
many valuable recommendations and sug- 
gestions, and such stores of ecclesiastical 
knowledge, but would take an early op- 


portunity of exposing and getting rid 
That opportunity, however, | 


of the job. 
never occurred. The Report was signed 
on the 15th of February, 1832, and re- 
ceived by the Lord Chancellor on the 
16th. 

Your Lordships are aware that this was 
the time of the first fervour of the Reform 
measure. It was known that certain Mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Government were 
employed in preparing the first edition of 
that celebrated Bill; und on the Ist of 
March following, the noble Lord who had 
the charge of it made his first Motion for 
leave to bring in the Bill. For some 
years after this the country was in such 
a turbulent and distracted and danger- 
ous state, that no man had a thought 


to bestow on Ecclesiastical Courts and, 
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jurisdiction. The Report was laid aside 
and forgotten. 

At length, however, in the year 1836, 
| the late Lord Cottenham, who then leld 
| the Great Seal, brought in a Bill including 
| the Doctors’ Commons caste job, which 
received a first reading, and was referred 
to a Select Committee. Bishop Van Mil- 
dert had died early in that year, but I 
agreed with my brethren of Lincoln and 
St. Asaph, that that was not the place for 
bringing forward our complaint. We re. 
| served it, therefore, for a future stage of 
the Bill. But here the noble and learned 
Lord stopped short—the Report was never 
brought up, and no further mention was 
made of the Bill. 

The noble Lord was then projecting an- 
other caste job. A Commission was is- 
sued to certain lawyers of the Chancery 
‘and Common Law Bars, to inquire into 
the same facts which had been already 
thoroughly inquired into and investigated. 
I am not aware that those learned gentle- 
men threw any new light upon the sub- 
ject ; but they of course came to one con- 
clusion, that Ecclesiastical Courts were a 
‘nuisance which ought to be abated, and 
the whole testamentary business trans- 
ferred into the more efficient hands of 
Chancery and common lawyers. 

This, however, like other Reports, was 
soon laid aside and forgotten. Hon. Mem- 
|bers of the other House were often loud 
in their outcries against peculiar jurisdic. 
tions, but it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to them to ask why these jurisdie- 
tions had not been abolished—for if the 
business of the country had been conducted 
in a business-like manner, they would have 
been long since superseded. 

Since the noble and learned Lord has 
held the Great Seal, he has, I believe, 
favoured your Lordships with two or three 
varieties of caste jobs, which have passed 





‘rapidly through their several stages in the 


thin Houses of the early part of the Ses- 
sion; have been passed and sent to the 
Commons, where it was well understood 
that they would make no further progress. 

I now come to the consideration of the 
object I have in view ; to prove to your 
Lordships that, if the recommendations of 
the Commissioners should be carried into 
effect, the Diocesan Courts are fully equal 
to carry on the testamentary and matri- 
monial business of the country in a simple, 
inexpensive, and satisfactory way. But 
here I must entreat your Lordships not to 
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confound the Report itself, as it was 
agreed to by the whole body of the Com- 
missioners, with the shameless caste job 
which was smuggled into it by the gentle- 
men of Doctors’ Commons. The first 
object of the Commissioners was the put- 
ting an end to the jurisdiction of a number, 
amounting to nearly three hundred, of the 
courts called Peculiar. It appears that in 
1812, Sir W. Scott, then Dean of the 
Arches, introduced and carried through 
the House of Commons a Bill for the regu- 
lation of Ecclesiastical Courts, one prin- 
cipal clause of which provided that the 
power of hearing and determining causes 
of ecclesiastical cognisance should be exer- 
cised only by Ecclesiastical Courts sitting 
under the immediate commission and au- 
thority of Archbishops and Bishops, and 
not by inferior or other Ecclesiastical 
Courts. This Bill was unfortunately 
dropped in your Lordships’ House. 

So the matter has stood till the present 
time. 

When considering the question of regu- 
lating and limiting the jurisdiction in testa- 
mentary and matrimonial matters, the first 
difficulty that met the Commissioners was 
this law of Bona Notabilia. The provi- 
sions of this law were so little known, that 
it often happened that. after the executors 
had taken out probate, and gone through 
the necessary forms, it was discovered that 
the testator possessed property in another 
county, and the executor was compelled to 
go through the same process a second 
time, at a great expense, in the Provincial 
Court. 

It appears to me, however, that such a 
vast accession has been made to the testa- 
mentary business of the Prerogative Court 
since the year 1832, through the numerous 
policies of life assurance now effected in 
London, shares of joint-stock companies 
of various kinds, and in the great arterial 
railways which terminate in the metro- 
polis (and probably there are many other 
sources unknown to me), that the law of 
Bona Notabilia ought to be repealed with- 
out delay. 

The staic of the greater number of the 
Diocesan Courts was such in 1832, that 
though it was confessed that in many of the 
larger diocesses no fault could be found 
with the decisions of the Courts, still it 
was thought fit to recommend that the 
contentious business of the Diocesan 
Courts should be removed to the Court of 
Arches. But the case is now greatly 
altered. The chancellors of the greater 
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number of the diocesses are fully competent 
to discharge their duties, and it would be 
unjust to deprive the inhabitants of so 
many diocesses of the benefits of a do- 
mestic tribunal, because there are still a 
few cases of incompetent Judges. Some 
provision may easily be made for supplying 
this defect. Should the parties be dissatis- 
fied, they may remove their suit into the 
Court of Arches by letters of request. 

It was for these reasons (I cannot re- 
collect the precise words of the recom- 
mendation, but this is the substance of it) 
that the Commissioners recommended the 
suppression of the jurisdiction of the in- 
ferior courts, and that the whole of the 
business, testamentary and matrimonial, 
should be confined to the Diocesan and 
Provincial Courts. 

Of the satisfactory manner in which the 
testamentary and matrimonial business of 
a diocess is carried on where no obstruc- 
tions are occasioned by peculiar jurisdic- 
tions, I can speak with confidence. In my 
diocess, where there are no peculiars, the 
Diocesan Court has been able to carry on 
this business without any obstruction. The 
diocess is long and straggling, containing 
large masses of mountains, in the glens of 
which, owing to the opening of mines and 
quarries, new populations are constantly 
springing up, sometimes not within ten 
miles of a church. 

In the diocess there are twenty-one sur- 
rogates, whose names and places of abode 
are well known to their neighbours. Mar- 
riage licences, probates, and letters of ad- 
ministration, may be obtained through a 
surrogate, or at the registrar’s office. The 
parties need not necessarily attend at the 
office. Indeed, probates and administra- 
tions may be obtained without attendance 
either upon a surrogate or at the regis- 
trar’s office, if the parties choose to go to 
the expense of a commission, the cost of 
which is about one guinea. 

The next part of the inquiry to which I 
must draw your Lordships’ attention is the 
alteration of the testamentary law sug- 
gested by the Commissioners. The value 
of these suggestions is proved by this fact, 
that an important part of them have been 
adopted in the Act relative to wills, known 
as Lord John Russell’s Act. 

They recommended that all wills, whe- 
ther of real or personal property, should be 
signed by the same number of witnesses, 
and proved in the same courts. That vivd 
voce evidence should be admitted and trial 
by jury. That in certain cases the Judge 
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should allow evidence to be taken by com- | 
mission. 

The whole question regarding these pro- 
posed alterations in testamentary matters, 
is argued at great length by the learned 
Commissioners. Admitting that cases may 
have occurred in which the admission of un- 
signed and unfinished and imperfect papers 
may have been of some advantage to the 
claimants, they have shown clearly the 
vast superiority of the suggested altera- 
tions to the former practice. 

Were it possible to conceive that the 
three-headed monstrous jobs, which the 
noble and learned Lord has told us form 
one measure, could have become part of 
the law of the land, no person possessed 
of small property would have bequeathed 
it by will. Ifa will had been made be- 
fore the measure came into action, no ex- 
ecutor would have proved it, no one in 
eases of intestacy would have taken out 
letters of administration. The family would 
have divided the property in the best man- 
ner they could. 

The same would have been the case had 
the Doctors’ Commons caste job become 
the law of the land. It was well known 
that such a measure had been smuggled 
into the Report, and this occasioned much 
alarm and distress in my diocess. But I 
took care that my neighbours should be | 
informed that such a cruel and unjust job 
could never be sanctioned by either House 
of Parliament. 

There are few, probably, of your Lord- 
ships who have not succeeded to that kind | 
of property which made it necessary for 
you to prove the wills of those whom you 
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whose concerns are more important, and 
their property larger. So likewise the 
executors of wills in every diocess of Eng. 
land and Wales, know where to apply for 
probate and obtain it, without much trou. 
ble or expense. With equal facility letters 
of administration, in the case of intestates, 
may be taken out by the next of kin. But 
the effect of the odious caste jobs which I 
have mentioned, would have been to de- 
prive thousands and ten thousands of our 
fellow-subjects of these their just rights 
and privileges. 

Whilst justice has been, so to speak, 
brought home to every man’s door by the 
establishment of County Courts, the object 
of all these jobs has been to introduce a 
frightful system of centralisation, without 
a show of benefit to any except those who 
hoped to partake of the spoil. 

I have stated that, in my opinion, the 
Diocesan Courts are competent to carry on 
the contentious business of the diocesses, 
There is, however, one exception. It is 
necessary, I think, that in all causes relat- 
ing to adultery, divorce, and other similar 
matters, the inquiry should be removed at 
once into the Superior Court, and that no 
sentence of divorce a mensé et thoro should 
be pronounced in the Diocesan Courts. It 


| would be sad, indeed, if our Diocesan 


Courts, and those who frequent them, 
should be exposed to the pollution which 
such causes always engender. Such in- 
quiries should always be attended with as 
little publicity as is consistent with the 
ends of justice and the execution of the 
law. 

We earnestly deprecate the establish- 
ment of what have been called Divorce 


who would not prefer carrying out your | Courts, and giving any increased facility 
business as executors in the metropolis. | to divorces. Marriage has been already 
Your Lordships, therefore, are probably | desecrated by recent Acts of Parliament. 
little acquainted with the feelings of that | Marriages may now be celebrated before 
very numerous body of your fellow-sub- | one of the district registrars, without any 
jects who have small properties to be-/ reference to its religious character and ob- 
queath, and of those who have to prove ligation. The Act which was carefully 
the wills of near kinsmen or friends, or | framed to prevent clandestine marriages, 
to take out letters of administration. has been nullified by allowing banns of 

But the case is very different with a marriage to be published before the guar- 
country population. Even with the hum-| dians of the poor law unions. The Act 
blest of those who do not receive parish’ which required that all marriages should 
relief, and possess any little property, to| be celebrated in facie Ecclesie between 
make a will is a main object of their | the hours of eight a.m. and noon, is easily 
wishes and ambition. Few, comparatively | eluded. That publicity which has always 
speaking, of those so circumstanced, die! been considered an important element in 
intestate. The same wish and the same Christian marriages is no longer neces- 
desire of having within reach the means) sarily given them. ae 
of accomplishing their wish, without need-| There are many recommendations m 
less delay or expense, extends to those | this Report relative to the working of the 
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Superior Courts, remedying the delay and 
expense often complained of, and carry- 
ing on the business with greater dispatch, 
which well deserve attention, and which, 
no doubt, the members of that learned 
body will be ready to adopt. But these 
form no part of the object I have had in 
view. 

This object I have now completed. I 
have shown, I trust, that the Diocesan 
Courts are fully equal to the discharge of 
their duties, not only without any organic 
change, but without material change or in- 
terruption; that the surrogates and regis- 
trars know their duties, and that there is 
no need, as under all those caste jobs, of 
compensation to superseded officers. 

This, indeed, is a sufficient reason for 
rejecting the Bill to which your Lordships 
are now invited to give a second reading ; 
this monstrous abortion of audacity and 
ignorance, miscalled a Clergy Discipline 
Bill. Its only object seems to be to pro- 
vide large salaries with little business for 
the sons, and nephews, and grandsons of 
some future Lord Chancellor. To this 


the principles of truth, and justice, and 
good faith, and the happiness and inte- 
rests of thousands and ten thousands of 
our fellow-subjects are to be sacrificed, as 


matters of no weight or moment. 

I now conclude, under a strong convic- 
tion that your Lordships will give your 
firm and decided support to the Amend- 
ment moved by the most rev. Prelate, 
“That this Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.” 

Tue Ear, or HARROWBY said, that 
the speech of the right rev. Prelate who 
spoke fourth in this debate (the Bishop of 
Exeter) was calculated to excite in their 
Lordships the liveliestapprehensions. When 
he heard him use words of such portentous 
import, that their Lordships might appre- 
hend they were all to be excommunicated 
in turn if they assisted in passing this Bill, 
he was rather curious to discover the ocea- 
sion of such a portentous menace. Their 
Lordships would hardly believe that this 
most fearful apprehension arose entirely 
out of a small passage in a single clause— 
the 15th. And all that the offensive clause 
was intended to do was to enable any 
party to transfer his cause, if he thought 


fit, from the court of the Bishop to that of | 
the Archbishop. Perhaps the clause was | 


not well worded; perhaps it did not effect 
the purpose contemplated; but it certainly 
did appear to imply an intention not to 
do away with apy jurisdiction which was 
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already vested in the Bishops. The words 
relative to the Archbishop were, that he 
might take jurisdiction of any causes re- 
moved from the court of the Bishop, “ as 
he might have done by virtue of any sta- 
tute or law before the passing of this 
Act.” Be the effect of that provision 
what it might, it at all events showed that 
the intention of the Bill was to give the 
Archbishop no other power than he had at 
the present time. That, then, was the 
head and front of their offending. Yet 
the right rev. Prelate said that these sim- 
ple words, which were intended to convey 
no new power, destroyed the whole of the 
catholicity of the Established Church; 
and, in fact, would subject the whole of 
their Lordships to the ban of excommuni- 
cation. The only other point in which he 
could see anything at all bearing upon this 
question, was something about the Arch- 
bishop; or rather, he thought—for it was 
difficult to remember so long a speech— 
it was an allegation of the attempt to 
transfer the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
to the Crown. Yet, as he (Lord Har- 
rowby) understood him, the right rev. Pre- 
late, at the same time that he raised the 
objection, admitted that it had been re- 
moved. The letter of the most rev. Pri- 
mate stated, on the part of the English 
bench, three objections to the Bill of last 
year, all of which had been duly consi- 
dered in framing the Bill now before the 
House. The objection which he had al- 
ready noticed on the 15th clause, Her 
Majesty’s Government had attempted to 
remove by the introduction of the words 
into the clause to which he had already 
drawn attention. The second objection, 
which charged a tendency in the Bill of 
last year to transfer the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop to the Crown, was admitted by 
the right rev. Prelate to be entirely re- 
moved by a clause in the present Bill. 
The only ether objection which he raised 
to the Bill of last year applied also to the 
Bill before the House, and rested on the 
preference of the right rev. Prelate for 
another mode of dealing with the court of 
appeal than that proposed by this Bill. 
To the mode which the right rev. Prelate 
himself suggested there was this radical 
objection, that it gave the go-by to the 
supremacy of the Crown; and to a mea- 
sure having such a tendency he was sure 
their Lordships would never agree. The 
whole of the objections, then, of the Eng- 
lish bench of Bishops were reduced to 
these three, of which the first was founded 
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on a mistake of the intention of the Bill, 
the second had been removed, and the 
third such as he hoped their Lordships 
would not approve. The right rev. Prelate 
seemed to think that the Government had 
introduced this Bill wantonly, and without 
the existence of any necessity for action ; 
and that, in fact, it was a piece of amateur 
legislation. But he begged to remind their 
Lordships that the Royal Commission, 
which reported in the year 1832, pointed 
most distinctly to the necessity of such a 
measure, and that, ever since, Parliament 
had been endeavouring to meet the ac- 
knowledged evils of the present system. 
The right rev. Prelate had referred to the 
registries; but it appeared by the Appen- 
dix to the Commissioners’ Report that some 
of these registries were not fire-proof, and 
that others were located in private dwell- 
ing-houses, and were exposed to the risk 
of destruction. The main purport of the 
Bill was to reform the mode of procedure 
in reference to the matters with which the 
Bill dealt, and surely it was most desira- 
ble, when reforms were being carried out 
in testamentary jurisdiction and other 
matters, that these important subjects 
should not be overlooked; moreover, the 
people were not so well satisfied with the 
existing state of things as to render it 
even possible to leave these existing juris- 
dictions all over the country. Let not, 
then, the right rev. Prelate treat the Bill 
as an uncalled-for piece of legislation, 
having no other object than to destroy the 
catholicity of the Church. There were no 
objections urged against the Bill which 
might not be dealt with in Committee up- 
stairs; and, as he believed the measure 
would effect a great deal of good, he hoped 
their Lordships would give it a second 
reading. 

Tue Hart or DERBY said, the right 
rev. Prelate who had with such power of 
reasoning opposed the second reading of 
the Bill (the Bishop of Exeter) might or 
might not have been mistaken, when he 
said that Government had made great 
efforts to surround themselves with friends; 
but judging from what now appeared, the 
right rev. Prelate must have been mis- 
taken, or else the Government possessed 
a smaller number of friends than he gave 
them credit for. The right rev. Prelate 
was correct in his statement with regard to 
the absence of ordinary support from his 
(the Earl of Derby’s) side of the House. 
He frankly declared that he looked upon 
this question least of all others as a party 
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matter, or as one that ought to be treated 
with any kind of party feeling. He had 
come down to the House with the earnest 
desire to hear the arguments for and 
against the Bill, with a mind perfectly un- 
pledged to any course, or rather with a 
leaning towards a desire to support, if pos- 
sible, the second reading of the present 
Bill. Hefreely admitted to the noble Lord 
who had just sat down (the Earl of Har. 
rowby) that the present state of Church 
discipline was by no means such as to giye 
satisfaction to the friends of the Church. 
The procedure for the correction of clergy. 
men who misconducted themselves was 
most complicated, dilatory, and expensive 
in its character; and the Bishops of the 
Church laboured under the disadvantage 
of having worse than an Egyptian task. 
master placed over them, for they were 
held responsible for the conduct of the 
clergy under their charge, and yet the 
jealousy of Parliament studiously abstained 
from granting the powers necessary for the 
carrying into effect an authority, which, 
nevertheless, the Parliament required to 
be exercised. Therefore it: was a matter 
of importance that, if possible, some mea- 
sure on this subject should be passed; but 
at the same time, any measure which theGo- 
vernment might introduce ought at least to 
be effective for its purpose. He had come to 
the consideration of the Bill, with an earnest 
desire that he might find in it nothing in 
principle so objectionable as to compel him 
to dissent from it, however there might be 
matters which might require modification 
in Committee ; but he must confess, that 
after listening to the speech of the noble 
and learned Lord by whom it was intro- 
duced, and the answer given to it by the 
right rev. Prelate, he had reluctantly come 
to the conclusion that its intrinsic and in- 
herent faults—arising, perhaps, from the 
nature of the question—were such as to 
give little or no hope that any alterations 
which might be made in Committee could 
make it satisfactory either to the Church 
or the public. Another inducement in his 
mind to desire the success of the Bill was, 
that it went to establish a uniformity of 
discipline between the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, which, though not abso- 
lutely essential, was a great matter for the 
security of the two branches. That im- 
portant principle was recognised by the 
Bill; and he thought it was a great matter 
towards accomplishing such uniformity that 
there should not only be a unity in doc- 
trine and discipline, but that an ultimate 
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court of appeal should be provided for both. | 
lf his objections to the Bill were confined | 
only to the now celebrated 15th clause, he | 
should not have thought them a sufficient | 
reason for refusing to go into Committee, 
although he agreed with the right rev. Pre- 
late that that clause did interfere with the 
authority of the Bishops by giving the 
Archbishops an original instead of only an 
appellate jurisdiction. He also objected 
to the 44th clause, which provided that 
when the Archbishop had confirmed the 
decision of the Bishop, and when the Privy 
Council had decided against the opinions 
both of the Bishop and of the Archbishop, 
reference was not to be made back to the 
Archbishop’s Court, but the Privy Council 
was to take upon itself to order and direct 
an inferior Bishop to institute a clerk in 
the province of his own metropolitan. Al- 
though greater attention was paid at the 
present time than formerly to the selection 
of persons to fill the offices of chancellors 
in the Diocesan Courts, yet he believed that 
ina number of those courts the chancellors 
were necessarily persons quite incapable of 
discharging the functions imposed upon 
the chancellors to be appointed by this 
Bill. He looked with great apprehension 


on the power of appointing chancellors 
vested in the four Archbishops and the 
Bishop of London, although he might not 
have objected to the appointment of pro- 
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had admitted generally the objections which 
applied to the principle of centralisation ; 
but not only did the Bill involve the prin- 
ciple of centralisation and the removal of 
the diocesan registries at an enormous ex- 
pense to a central position—which was a 
matter open to serious objection,—it went 
further, and for the purpose of employing 
these chancellors, practically transferred 
to them a great portion of the effective 
jurisdiction of the Bishops themselves. 
The preamble of the Bill stated, that one 
of its main objects was, first, to alter the 
manner of proceeding in criminous causes, 
offences, and matters in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts; and, secondly, to make provision 
for the establishment of central ecclesias- 
tical registries. This principle of centra- 
lisation might, in fact, be regarded as the 
main principle of the Bill; and the ma- 
chinery of the measure was so contrived, 
that unless they established a central re- 
gistry, and transferred to it the authority 
and jurisdiction now exercised through the 
diocesan registries, the Bill would be what 
the right rev. Prelate near him (the Bishop 
of Bangor) had described it—a visionary 
and impracticable one. He was satisfied, 
then, after listening to the debate, that 
however laudable the object might be— 
and he was not one of those who imputed 
to the Government a desire to wantonly 
and hastily deal with this question—that 
the objections so forcibly urged by the 


Bishops on the trial of clerks and matters | right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) 


of that kind. But the case was much | were of too large and extensive a character 
altered when he found, in connection with | to admit of the Bill being amended iv a 
the appointment of these chancellors, that | Select Committee. Believing, then, that 
large funds must be provided, and other the principle of a central registry was not 
provisions made, which would not have | only the central principle of the Bill, but 
been necessary but for the difficulty of | was absolutely necessary for its practical 
providing adequate funds. The right rev. | working, and seeing also the almost unani- 
Prelate estimated that there would be a| mous opposition of the right rev. Prelates 
deficiency of about £24,000 a year, but he opposite to the measure, he must say that 
had omitted one considerable item—that | he despaired of any practical measure being 
of compensation. He believed that the | produced out of it, even by reference to a 
ordinary expense of a marriage licence | Select Committee. He said this not with- 
was half a guinea; but if, as had been | out hesitation, because they must all wish 
calculated, it would be raised to £2, the | to effect the object which the Government 
effect of the Bill would be to levy a four-' had in view; but he must give his vote, 
fold tax on marriages by licence. But| however reluctantly, against the second 
they had been compelled to introduce ma- | reading of this Bill. 

chinery which would not otherwise have! Tue Bisuor or CASHEL said, it was 
been introduced, and to get rid of many | perfectly true that the Bishops of the 
officers who were now performing their; United Church of England and Ireland, 
duties satisfactorily, and to deprive the | residing in Ireland, had unanimously re- 
Bishops of much of their local power and | solved to support this Bill; and they had 
authority which it was desirable to retain, |come to that resolution because they felt 
in order to furnish the necessary funds. there was an urgent necessity for some- 
His noble Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) | thing to be done, and that the defects of the 
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existing system urgently demanded a re- 
medy. They regretted much differences 
from their English brethren, and particu- 
larly from the most rev. Prelate, for whom 
he had personally a great regard, and for 
whose official situation he felt thankful. 
The Irish Prelates, therefore—the Govern- 
ment having brought forward a measure 
with this view—felt themselves bound to 
support the second reading of the Bill, but 
without pledging themselves to all its de- 
tails. 

There were three great defects in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts which required amend- 
ment. These were—first, the character 
and the number of the Judges in these 
courts; secondly, the character and the 
number of final courts of appeal ; and, 
thirdly, the nature of the registries in 
which the records of the courts were kept. 
As to the first, there were about fifty or 
sixty Judges in ecclesiastical causes in 
England and Ireland, all of them uncon- 
nected with one another, and with no unity 
of opinion in the judgments they pro- 
nounced. This obviously was itself a great 
evil. Again, out of twenty-six vicars-ge- 
neral in Ireland not less than seventeen 
were clergymen—all of them, no doubt, 
very respectable men, but, he must say, 
not the best qualified to be Judges, and 
most likely to carry with them the feeling 
of the publie in their decisions. In his own 
diocess, when he first went there, he found 
two clergymen vicars-general; both of them 
were very excellent men, but certainly he 
could not have thought of asking either to 
give him an opinion with regard to any 
legal difficulty that might have presented 
itself. Not long ago, in his diocess, a 
very important divorce case was brought 
before the vicar-general, which would have 
required an experienced lawyer as the 
Judge; and, within a recent period, in 
the diocess of Waterford, a will case was 
tried before a clergyman, who was the 
Judge, and in which the principal point 
on which the will was opposed was the 
alleged improper influence exercised by a 
Roman Catholic clergyman. Surely cases 
like these ought to have been heard be- 
fore some other Judge than a clergyman 
of the Established Church. He felt thank- 
ful to the Government, therefore, for the 
present Bill, because it would provide the 
Bishops with properly-qualified persons to 
assist them in the administration of the 
jurisdiction which they were called upon 
to discharge. One reason, and a most 
powerful one, why the House should con- 

The Bishop of Cashel 
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sent to read the Bill and go into Commit. 
tee was, that all the Members of that 
House who had spoken admitted the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. Not one of them would 
stand up and say that the Judges in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts were what they ought 
to be, or that they should remain as they 
were. They might differ as tothe manner 
in which the evil was to be remedied, but 
they all admitted the existence of the evil; 
and he held that, so admitting it, they 
ought to go into Committee upon a mea- 
sure which was brought in with a view to 
provide a remedy. The chancellors, which 
the Bill provided should be appointed by 
the Archbishops and Bishops, and approved 
by the Crown, would be men whose deci- 
sions would have weight, and an uniformity 
in their decisions might be expected. The 
next principle of the Bill to which he would 
refer was that of the final court of ap- 
peal. He was thankful that they had not 
heard a single word in the course of this 
debate against the principle of having one 
final court of appeal for the whole United 
Church of England and Ireland. But the 
main question was, what should be that 
final Court of Appeal? He could not for- 
get that the Bill of the right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Exeter) actually contem- 
plated two different courts of appeal, 
one for England, and another for Ireland. 
Many persons were, no doubt, ignorant 
that, under the late Church discipline law, 
there were four courts of appeal for the 
United Churches of England and Ireland. 
There was the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council; there was what was in 
Ireland called the Queen in Chancery, in- 
stead of the Queen in Council; there was 
the Court of Delegates in England and Ire- 
land; and there was the House of Lords. 
Now, one main feature in the present Bill 
which met his decided approval was, that 
it affirmed what had never been so distinctly 
affirmed before—namely, the Union of the 
Churches of England and Ireland by esta- 
blishing one united court of appeal. An- 
other portion of this Bill which met with 
his hearty approbation was that of provid- 
ing for the registries, which were not now 
in the state in which they should be, espe- 
cially in Ireland. He would say nothing 
of the state of the registries in England, 
but in Ireland they were in a very unsatis- 
factory state—in most diocesses without any 
fixed place in which they were to be kept. 
In his own diocess the registry had been 
in four different lodgings in his time. It was 
now in the hands of an excellent officer; 
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he had it in his own house, and it was kept 
with great care; but if anything happened 
to him, the records would have to seek 
another lodging. There seemed to be a 

neral feeling in favour of the principle 
of the Bill; and this being so, he saw no 
reason why it should not receive a second 
reading. The statement dated the llth 
of June, 1855, drawn up by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and those right rev. 
Prelates who agreed with him, had been 
already referred to. That statement took 
exception to the Bill of 1855, not to that 
of 1856. Now, what was the objection 
put forward in that statement? Not one 
word was said against the main principle 
of the Bill; not a word was said against 
the establishment of one good court of 
appeal. But the objection to it was, that 
it had a tendency to transfer the jurisdic- 
tion of the diocesan Bishops to the Arch- 
bishops, and from the Archbishops to the 
Crown. The words of the clause which 
had that tendency said, ‘‘ the Arch- 
bishop shall take, hear, and decide, upon 
such cases,’’ &c. Now, that clause was 
liable to the objection taken to it. The 
Irish as well as the English Bishops 
had objected to it, and said that it 
But this objec- 


was wrong in principle. 
tion, it must be remarked, applied to 
the Bill of 1855, and not to the Bill now 


before the House. What was the lan- 
guage of the 15th clause of the present 
Bill? Why, this—* It shall be lawful for 
the Archbishop, if he think fit, thereupon 
to take, hear, and determine such cases 
in his Provincial Court, as he might have 
done by force of any statute or law before 
the passing of this Act.’’ This clause 
did not confer any new powers on the 
Archbishop, for it would be found that by 
the law, as it at present existed, there 
was a power by which a suitor could 
remove his case from the Bishop’s to 
the Archbishop’s Court in certain cases ; 
so that the 15th section, in its present 
shape, would confer no new jurisdiction 
on the Archbishop, but left the relative 
powers of the Bishop and Archbishop ex- 
actly on their present footing. The ob- 
jection, therefore, to the Bill on that ac- 
count was groundless. The Bishops, there- 
fore, had every reason to be satisfied with 
the general principles of the Bill, which 
were, undoubtedly, sound and salutary ; 
and, as to the details, he believed there 
was nothing which might not be rectified 
in Committee. He considered that it was 
& measure with which personal or party 
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feeling had nothing whatever to do, and 
in this spirit the Prelates of Ireland had 
approached its consideration. They were 
quite ready to confess that there were 
evils in the present system, and to ex- 
press their willingness to assist in recti- 
fying those evils. That was the spirit in 
which the Irish Prelates had considered 
its provisions—determined, as they were, 
that no party or personal considerations 
should prevent them from joining in doing 
that which they considered to be for the 
benefit of the Church and the good of 
the country. 

Tue Bisnor or OXFORD said he could 
assure the right rev. Prelate who had just 
addressed the House that the English Bi- 
shops had no personal or party feeling in 
their opposition to the Bill then under dis- 
cussion, and, could private advantage have 
anything to do in the matter, they would 
willingly sacrifice it for the attainment of ob- 
jects beneficial to religion and tothe country 
generally. He did not impute, nor did any 
of his right rev. Brethren impute, to the 
framers of the Bill any intention to inflict 
any injury on the Church, but the pro- 
vince of that House was not to decide 
upon the objects or intentions of those 
who submitted measures to their considera- 
tion, but to criticise the measures them- 
selves—to take them on their own merits 
—and to see whether they were calculated 
to work good or evil. The present state 
of the law, with respect to Church disei- 
pline was, no doubt, exceedingly defective, 
but that was no reason why they should 
exempt from criticism a measure presented 
as a remedy, or pass it wholesale in the 
hope of rendering it less objectionable in 
Committee. The proposition of the right 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Cashel) was, 
that the Bill should be seut into Com- 
mittee, where it might be made somewhat 
useful ; but if the Bill had in reality, how- 
ever unintentionally on the part of the 
framers, a special clause, the principle of 
which was subversive of the Established 
Church ; and if they saw that, however 
unintentionally, the principle of that clause 
ran, more or less, through the whole 
framework of the Bill, he thought that 
such a Bill was not one which they should 
send to Committee in the hope of amending 
some of its details—he thought it was one 
which they should by their vote on the 
second reading decline to send to Com- 
mittee, in consequence of the vicious prin- 
ciple it contained. The right rev. Prelate 
(the Bishop of Cashel) had laid much 

2U 2 
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stress upon the difference between the 
15th clause of the present Bill, and the 
objectionable clause contained in the Bill 
of last year; but he (the Bishop of Ox- 
ford) thought that that distinction was 
merely one between the words * shall ”’ 
and ‘‘may.”” Those who opposed the Bill 
took up their position on this ground, that 
it was a fundamental principle of the 
Church of Christ that the Bishop was 
supreme over his clerk in his own diocess, 
and that the clerk had no right to claim 
the benefit of the Archbishop’s jurisdiction 
except by way of appeal against a wrong 
suffered at the hands of the Bishop; in 
which case the clerk undoubtedly had a 
right to have his wrong redressed, and then 
the Archbishop could interfere. In this 
way the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
operated over his suffragan, his jurisdiction 
coming in to rectify wrong or negligence 
on the part of the suffragan. There was 


no law of the Church that permitted a 
clerk to go primarily to the metropolitan ; 
the original jurisdiction was vested in the 
Bishop alone, and the clerk’s right of ap- 
peal might be compared to that of a child 
against the father. 
complain to the civil magistrate against 


his father in the first instance. If the 
father did wrong, the civil magistrate 
stepped in; but the parental jurisdiction 
should be had recourse to in the first in- 
stance. In the thirteenth century, when 
St. Louis was endeavouring to defend the 
French Church against the usurpations of 
the Bishop of Rome, he had to combat 
with the principle of superseding the juris- 
diction of the diocesan Bishops. The Go- 
vernment ought to approach the subject 
with the greatest care, lest, unawares, a 
fundamentally erroneous change should be 
introduced into the framework with which 
they were dealing. The dangerous pro- 
vision of the first bill had been reproduced 
in the second, and its reproduction showed 
such a want of care or of intelligence as 
ought to lead their Lordships to treat the 
measure with the greatest caution. His 
noble Friend (the Earl of Harrowby) had 
called their attention to the words which 
provided that the Archbishop should only 
exercise such power as he could exert at 
present. If his noble Friend meant that 
it was intended to give to the Archbishop 
no more power than he at present pos- 
sessed, what was the use of introducing 
the clause ? But it could not be pretended 
that, under the existing law, there was any 
provision by which a clergyman could say 
The Bishop of Oxford 
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that he would be tried by the Archbishop, 
and not by his Bishop. [The Lord Cuay. 
CELLOR was understood to say that such a 
power existed.] He would be glad if the 
noble and learned Lord would point out 
this provision. The real object of these 
words, however, was to meet an objection 
which had been urged by the Bishops 
against the Bill of the last year. That 
objection was, that the measure, as then 
introduced, confounded the diocesan and 
provincial jurisdiction of the Archbishop, 
and would enable him to deal with appeals 
from his suffragans in his Diocesan Court, 
and the object of the words which had 
been introduced into the 15th clause was 
to meet that objection, and to provide that 
the Archbishop should try all these ap- 
peals fron his suffragans in his Provincial 
Court. But the evil of which he (the 
Bishop of Oxford) complained was not con- 
fined to a single clause—it ran through 
the whole of the Bill. That evil was, that 
the measure was opposed to the constitn- 
tion of the English Chureh, by which it 
was intended that every Bishop should 
have his own means of administering his 
diocess in his own court, and that any 
| wrong which had been done by him should 
‘be remedied upon an appeal to the Arch- 
bishop. The intention of this Bill, on the 
contrary, was, that wrong should be reme- 
‘died by the Archbishop, not on appeal, but 
immediately. That was a fault in the 
principle of the Bill which could not be 
removed by the alteration of a single 
‘clause. To remedy it, it would be neces- 
,Sary to recast the whole Bill. The only 
‘argument in favour of the Bill—for the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord on 
‘the woolsack was rather against others 
‘than in support of this—was that of his 
‘right rev. Friend behind him (the Bishop 
of Cashel). That part of his case which 
‘he had founded upon the miserable condi- 
‘tion of the registry of his diocess, his 
‘right rey. Friend had completely made out, 
;and he (the Bishop of Oxford) recom- 
|mended to his great energy to amend its 
‘condition as speedily as possible ; but he 
would suggest to his right rev. Friend that 
‘the abandonment of a principle of the Ca- 
tholic Church might be too high a price to 
pay for a safe, dry, and even fireproof 
registry. Another reason given by his 
right rev. Friend for his approval of this 
Bill was, that no one found fault with the 
supreme court of appeal. That we ought 
to have one supreme court of appeal for 
the Church in England, Ireland, and the 
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Colonies, no one could feel more strongly 
than himself (the Bishop of Oxford); but 
of the machinery by which under this Bill 
it was proposed that such a court should 
work he entirely disapproved. He be- 
lieved that the only mode by which the 
great difficulties arising from the supre- 
macy and the mixed spiritual authority 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, was that 
which was proposed by his noble and 
learned friend Lord Brougham, and was, 
with one alteration, approved by the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl of Derby). He would 
leave the entire settlement of every case 
of doctrine, as far as it concerned an in- 
dividual, to the Privy Council. It would 
be better not to mix the Archbishops and 
Bishops with laymen as judges; but it 
would be ouly analogous with the course of 
proceedings in other cases if, in matters 
involving a question of doctrine, the Privy 
Council should send a case to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who, with as many 
of the Bishops of the United Church as 
chose to attend, should hear the argu- 
ments, and should return an answer, de- 
eiding—not whether A. B. was guilty or 
not guilty—but whether certain doctrine 
was or was not in accordance with the 
formularies of the Church of England. It 
should be permitted to the minority to send 
their answer that it might have the moral 
weight which was due to it, and the an- 
swer should not be made binding on the 
Privy Council, but should be required to 
be set forth inthe judgment. This course 
of proceeding would accomplish all for 
which he was anxious. It would preserve 
the Crown as the supreme arbiter, and 
would keep the doctrines of the Church 
from being tampered with by judgments 
given in individual cases; while in the 
provision of a single supreme court of 
appeal it would be quite as effectual as this 
Bill. He trusted that their Lordships would 
ponder well before deciding to give any 
countenance to the principles of the Bill. 
It was certainly a new thing in ecclesiasti- 
cal legislation that a measure so sweeping 
as to alter the administration of every 
diocess in England, to touch every Eccle- 
siastical Court, to remodel the position of 
every ecclesiastical officer, and to tax the 
poorer clergy in a great measure, by 
means of stamps, should have been intro- 
duced without consulting with the Arch- 
bishops or Bishops of the English Church, 
all of whom were now to be found united 
in condemning the principle of the Bill as 
being subversive of the Church they were 
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bound to protect. Were their Lordships 
prepared in this way to overthrow the 
whole authority of the episcopal bench in 
this country? If there were any one sub- 
ject on which the Prelates of the English 
Chureh might expect to be consulted, was 
it not that which dealt with their own 
officers and courts ? and was it reasonable 
that the House should now be asked, on 
the idlest arguments, to admit the principle 
of a Bill so introduced, and to send it toa 
Select Committee ? Let them endeavour 
to have an amended state of the law in the 
best way possible; but, having stated 
what was the united judgment of the 
members of the English episcopal bench, 
he thought he did not ask too much when 
he requested their Lordships to send back 
the measure to the Government for better 
consideration before they assented to its 
being referred to a Select Committee of 
that House. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said that though the Bill had not been 
prepared under his immediate direction, he 
had fully sanctioned what was done, and 
was prepared to take all the responsibility 
of its introduction. With reference to the 


allegation that the measure had been intro- 


duced without previous consultation with the 
right rev. Prelates, he had to state that in 
the month of June, last year, the present 
Bill, or rather one on which the present 
was founded with modifications, was sent to 
the most rev. Primate with a request that 
he would consult his right rev. Brethren 
with respect to it. The most rev. Primate 
a few days afterwards mentioned that the 
other Bishops did not like the provisions 
respecting chancellors, and then he (the 
Lord Chancellor) wished to know what 
would be the opinion of the right rev. 
Bench if that provision was given up. 
That was all that took place about giv- 
ing up that provision. Now, although he 
would confess that at that time he had not 
made himself fully master of the details of 
the measure of which the present was a 
modification, he would say that he had 
given considerable attention to the details 
of the present Bill. The main objection 
to the Bill he collected to be, in the first 
place, that there was no provision giving 
jurisdiction in the first instance to the 
Bishop; but that objection was founded in 
error, for the very first clause in the se- 
cond part of the Bill declared that every 
Bishop in his diocess, within England and 
Ireland and the Isle of Man, should preside 
as judge in all suits and other proceedings 
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in his court. The Church Discipline Act 
Now enabled the Archbishops to exercise 
the jurisdiction of the Bishops in the way 
proposed by the present measure, when- 
ever the Bishop was the patron of any 
preferment held by the party accused. It 
was admitted that it would be desirable to 
have chancellors who would be efficient 
judges, but it was said that the local 
registries were to be sacrificed in order to 
raise funds for paying them. Now he (the 
Lord Chancellor) could not see how local 
registries could be maintained after the 
removal from them of their testamentary 
business. No one had denied that the 
establishment of a central registry in Ire- 
land would be an advantage, and he be- 
lieved it would be equally advantageous in 
England. He had no sympathy with cen- 
tralisation by itself; but it was known 
that many of the local registries were not 
safe places of deposit, and when testa- 
mentary documents were removed from 
them he should like to know how funds 
would be obtained for their maintenance ? 
With regard to compensation, persons en- 
titled to compensation would be prt on the 
testamentary fund, and were noi. there- 
fore, dealt with by this Bill. Tie right 


rev. Prelate had made a singular mis- 


statement about stamps. He said the 
Bill proposed to charge poor clerks and 
clergymen with stamps. All that the Bill 
provided was, that fees now paid should in 
future be paid by means of stamps, since 
it was found that it was better to collect 
revenue by means of stamps than by the 
payment of fees. [The Bishop of Ox- 
FORD: No document or instrument is to be 
received or filed unless it has a stamp. } 
But no instrument would require a stamp 
then which did not require a stamp now. 
The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Exeter} had made a most amusing speech 
against the Bill, three-fourths of which 
appeared to him to be for the purpose of 
showing that the right rev. Prelate wished 
to break a lance against a professional 
gentleman, his friend Mr. Stephens. 
Many of the observations of the right 
rev. Prelate appeared to him uncalled 
for, and he regretted them because they 
attributed a want of skill to a profes- 
sional gentleman which might injure him 
in his profession. He did not know Mr. 
Stephens till he became acquainted with 
him in the course of the preparation of the 
document referred to, but he would not be 
doing justice to that gentleman if he did 
not state that he appeared to be eminently 
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skilled in ecclesiastical law—a_ subject 
which very few lawyers were generally con. 
versant with. He would now conclude 
entreating their Lordships to pass this Bill, 
On Question, that ‘‘ now ”’ stand 
of the Motion, their Lordships divided ;— 
Content 33; Not content 41: Majority8, 
Resolved in the Negative ; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this day six months. 


List of the Content. 


Lord Chancellor 
DUKES. 
Argyll 
Wellington 
MARQUESSES, 
Breadalbane 
Clanricarde 
EARLS, 
Abingdon 
Airlie 
Courtoun 
Ducie 
Ilarrowby 
Kingston 
Mayo 
St. Germans 
Somers 
Spencer 
VISCOUNT. 
Sydney 


BISHOPS, 
Cashel 
Derry 
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BARONS, 
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De Mauley 
Foley 
Hatherton 
Kinnaird 
Leigh 
Lifford 
Milford 
Monteagle 
Panmure 
Plunkett 
Saye and Sele 
Wodehouse 
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Canterbury 
DUKE. 
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Bath 
Cholmondeley 
Salisbury 
EABLS. 
Aberdeen 
Bradford 
Carnarvon 
Delawarr 
Derby 
Egmont 
Harewood 
Nelson 
Powis 
Romney 
VISCOUNT, 
Dungannon 
BISHOPS. 
Bangor 
Bath and Wells 


Chichester 
Hereford 
Llandaff 
Lichfield 
Lincoln 
Manchester 
Oxford 
Rochester 
St. Asaph 
Salisbury 
St. Davids 
Winchester 
Worcester 
BARONS, 
Abinger 
Bateman 
Berners 
Colchester 
Delamere 
Lyttelton 
Rayleigh 
Ravensworth 
Redesdale 
Wynford 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT— | operation a number of Commissariat offi- 
EXPLANATION. | cers received the Sebastopol clasp, which 
Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he wished they had not since been requested to re- 
to correct a statement he had made the turn, although the same distinction had 
other evening, in reply to a question re- not been conferred upon the remaining 
specting the erection of a monument to | officers in the same department. 
the late Duke of Wellington. He then} 
stated that his predecessor at the Board | ORDNANCE—DEFECTIVE MORTARS— 
of Works had considered two plans, one | MESSRS. GRISSELL, 
of which has been sent in by Mr. Baily! Mn. MALINS said he rose, pursuant to 
and the other by Mr. Foley, but that, after notice, to call the attention of the House 
careful consideration, neither of those plans to the charges which were made by the 
was approved of. He (Sir B. Hall) also Clerk of the Ordnance against Messrs. 
stated that, soon after he came into office, | Grissell of having inserted pieces of iron 
he saw the models which he had reason to | in the mortars which were made by them, 
believe, from the statements made to him, | in order that the flaws in the materials 
had been prepared by Mr. Baily and Mr. | which they had used might escape observa- 
Foley. He had, however, received a com-| tion. That charge related to men of great 
munication from Mr, Foley, informing him | respectability, and he was himself satisfied, 
that the plans to which he had referred | and he hoped also to be abie to satisfy the 
were those of Mr. Baily alone, He (Sir| House, that it was entirely destitute of 
B. Hall) might observe that it was his in- | foundation. During the summer of last 
tention to invite those gentlemen to send | year the Government were greatly in need 
in plans again. of mortars for carrying on the war, and, 
not being able to obtain the requisite sup- 
THE SEBASTOPOL CLASP—QUESTION, | ply from the houses with which they 
Mr, H. BAILLIE said, that in refe-| usually dealt, they afplied to no less than 
rence to a statement made by the Under '| fifty-four manufacturing firms of high re- 
Secretary for War on Friday evening, that | putation to ascertain whether they could 
none but combatant officers were to receive | furnish the mortars which were required. 
the Sebastopol clasp, he would beg to in-| Among other persons, Messrs. Grissell, 
quire whether the War Office had decided | who held extensive Government contracts 
that surgeons attending the wounded un- | for machinery, and who carried on a very 
der fire or Commissariat officers bringing | large business, were asked if they would 
up supplies during action were non-com-| undertake to supply a certain number of 
batants ? He asked the question because | mortars, They stated that as the manu- 
he understood that those medical and Com- | facture of mortars was not within their 
missariat officers who were still at Sebas- | line of business they were reluctant to un- 
topol had received the clasp, while those | dertake a contract, but that as the Govern- 
who had returned since the city was taken | ment were pressed they would afford any 
had been refused it. assistance in their power. They accepted 
Mra. FREDERICK PEEL said, he} a contract for furnishing eight mortars of 
could only repeat the answer which he/| five tons each, the price being limited to 
gave on Friday, that, as a general rule, | £24 a ton. Now, he was assured by those 
none but combatant officers were to re-| gentlemen, that having entered upon the 
ceive clasps commemorative of actions, | contract, and deeming it important that 
but added, that it had been decided to| the best materials for the mortars should 
make an exception in favour of medical| be secured, they had instituted all the ne- 
officers, on the ground that they were | cessary inquiries upon the subject, and had 
obliged, in the performance of their duty, | come to the conclusion that Staffordshire 
to go under fire with their regiments, cold blast-iron, with a mixture of Cumber- 
Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he| land and old iron, would be found to be the 
would remind the hon. Gentleman that he| best materials for their purpose. Acting 
had not answered that portion of the ques-| upon that opinion one member of the firm 
tion which referred to the distinction made | had taken a journey through England, and 
between the medical and Commissariat offi- | having acquired all the information he 
cers remaining in the Crimea and those | could collect, had provided the necessary 
who had returned home. materials, and proceeded to carry out the 
Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, he| manufacture of the mortars in question, 
must beg to explain that before the gene-| Now, six out of the eight mortars which 
ral rule which he had described came into! had been contracted for had subsequently 
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been delivered, and of those six mortars no 
complaint whatever had been made. Upon 
the 29th of October, however, a mortar 
described in the papers as No. 4, was 
delivered, and with respect to that mortar 
the foreman, having been anxious to render 
it as perfect as possible, had adopted a 
new system of pouring in the metal, both 
at the bottom and the top, the consequence 
of which was that, when the currents of 
metal met a blistering was caused and 
some small holes appeared. Messrs. Gris- 
sell were perfectly satisfied that, notwith- 
standing these blemishes on the face of the 
metal, they had not cast a sounder mortar 
or one of greater strength. They therefore 
filled up the holes on the surface with iron 
of a different quality, and on the 29th of 
October the mortar was delivered. On the 
20th of December that mortar was in- 
spected for the first time by Colonel Wil- 
mot, by whom it was rejected. The 
Messrs. Grissell considered that no good 
reason whatever existed for that rejection ; 
and requested that the mortar might be 
tried. That request had, however, been 
refused and the mortar was thrown into 
what was called the ‘‘ rejected ground.” 
He might inform the House that the 
Messrs. Grissell, having found the contract 


more difficult of performance even than 
they had anticipated, had actually been 
obliged to expend upon the erection of 
new machinery a sum of £1,000, that 
being the whole amount for which they 
had originally undertaken to carry the 


contract into execution. On the 19th of 
November, Messrs. Grissell received a com- 
munication from Colonel Wilmot, asking 
whether they would enter into a contract 
to furnish the Government with fifteen 
more mortars. They stated that the price 
at which they had undertaken the first 
contract was too low; they sent in new 
specifications, and on the 23rd of Novem- 
ber they were instructed to proceed with 
the manufacture of fifteen additional mor- 
tars, the price of which was to be £28 per 
ton. The terms of the contract provided 
that these mortars should be delivered by 
the last day of February, and at the end 
of January, when it became apparent that 
peace was about to be concluded and that 
the additional mortars might not be wanted, 
Messrs. Grissell were informed that none 
of those mortars would be received by the 
Government after the 29th of February. 
The firm were therefore obliged to work 
night and day in order to complete the 
contract, and on or before the last day of 
February all the mortars were delivered. 


Mr. Malins 
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It must be remembered that the mann. 
facturers of guns and mortars had no 
means of testing them, but they were 
tested by the Government themselves, 
One of the mortars delivered by Messrs, 
Grissell burst, but mortars sent in by all 
other manufacturers had also burst, and 
on the 7th of March, Messrs. Grissell re- 
ceived a letter, signed ‘‘ T. H. Monk,” in. 
forming them that one of their 13-inch 
mortars had burst, on the firing of the 
tenth round, at Shoeburyness, when a plug 
was discovered screwed into the breech, 
The letter further stated that, in conse- 
quence of this discovery, the mortars at 
Woolwich, supplied by Messrs. Grissell, 
had been minutely inspected, and that 
plug had been discovered in mortar No. 4, 
which was delivered on the 29th of October. 
Before they had time to answer that letter 
the Clerk of the Ordnance had come down 
to that House, upon the night of the 7th 
March, and in Committee of Supply had 
made, without the slightest investigation 
into the merits of the case, a charge 
against the Messrs. Grissell, for which, if 
true, no punishment could be too severe, 
The right hon. Gentleman told the House, 
on the 7th of March, that the Government 
had obtained a considerable number of 
mortars from private firms, but that the 
result had been most unsatisfactory ; that 
several failures had taken place in respect 
to those mortars, and he was sorry to say 
that one firm, which he would not name, 
was found to have made attempts at decep- 
tion in the manufacture of five of them by 
inserting pieces of iron in order that flaws 
in the material they had used might escape 
observation. That statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman had naturally awakened 
a feeling of profound indignation in the 
House against the men who had been 
guilty of a fraud so infamous. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Chippen- 
ham (Colonel Boldero), in giving ex- 
pression to that indignation, had said that 
the firm which had supplied those mortars 
ought to be prosecuted for felony ; and the 
hon. Member for the Cardigan Burghs 
(Mr. L. Davies) said that the name of the 
man guilty of the conduct described by 
the right hon. Gentleman ought to be pub- 
lished, so that every honourable person 
might treat him as a felon, and that he 
might be consigned to the infamy he de- 
served. But no name had been given in 
connection with the charge until the even- 
ing of the 11th of March, when the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War stated in an- 
other place, in reply to a question put by 
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the Earl of Derby, that the firm to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had referred was 
that of the Messrs. Grissell ; and when 
the Earl of Derby urged on the Govern- 
ment the propriety of considering whether 
the head of that firm ought not to be pro- 
secuted, the noble Lord the Secretary for 
War said that the Government had, in the 
first place, erased the firm from the list of 
Government contractors, and had submit- 
ted to the law officers of the Crown whe- 
ther Messrs. Grissell ought not to be pro- 
secuted. Up to that moment the Messrs. 
Grissell had not received the slightest inti- 
mation from any quarter that they were 
the parties against whom the charge of 
the right hon. Gentleman was directed ; 
but of course, after the declaration of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for War, they 
could no longer remain silent. What was 
the foundation of the charge against those 
gentlemen—a charge which was virtually 
one of felony? Why, it was simply this, 


that preparatory to turning the mass of 
iron @ hole had to be bored in the breech 
for inserting the centre of the lathe, and 
when the mortar was finished a plug of 
iron was driven into this hole, simply to 
fill up an unsightly cavity. The plug had 
not, therefore, been inserted for the pur- 


pose of concealing any defect in the ma- 
terial, but simply for the purpose of filling 
up a hole which it was necessary to make 
in completing the manufacture. It was 
not a little remarkable that on the 10th 
of March, the day before the noble Lord 
the Secretary for War had made his state- 
ment in the House of Lords upon that 
subject, Colonel Wilmot had written to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of the 
Ordnance a letter, in which he stated that 
there was reason to believe the hole at the 
breech had been made in the process of ma- 
nufacture, and not with a view to conceal 
any flaw in the material; and yet, not- 
withstanding that statement of Colonel 
Wilmot on the 10th of March, the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War on the follow- 
ing day repeated in the House of Lords 
the charge of fraud, which had first been 
put forward by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Clerk of the Ordnance in the House of 
Commons. That fact revealed at least a 
very infelicitous mode of conducting Go- 
vernment business. A correspondence en- 
sued between the War Office and Messrs. 
Grissell, and those gentlemen, in a length- 
ened interview which they had had with the 
noble Lord the Secretary for War, on the 
14th of March, had convinced the noble 
Lord, as appeared from the papers laid be- 
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fore the House, that the charge of having put 
in the plugs for the purpose of concealing 
a flaw in the materials was unfounded. It 
further appeared, that two engineers of the 
highest reputation—namely, Mr. Brunel 
and Mr. Fowler, had, after due inquiry, 
made a report, in which they expressed 
their belief that ‘* the description of ‘iron 
used by the Messrs. Grissell, and the mode 
of proceeding which they had adopted, 
indicated a desire to perform work to 
which they were not accustomed in a. cre- 
ditable manner, and that it was clear no 
fraud had been attempted in the case.” 
A letter had been written by the Messrs. 
Grissell, on the 14th of March, in which 
they entered into the fullest explanations 
upon the subject; and that letter was an- 
swered in a communication which, for some 
reason or another he (Mr. Malins) could 
not understand, was not inserted in the 
papers that had been presented to Parlia- 
ment. In that communication the authori- 
ties at the War Office acquitted those gen- 
tlemen on the charge of fraud, but persist- 
ed in stating that they believed the plug 
had been inserted for the purpose of con- 
cealment. But the Messrs. Grissell very 
properly considered that a charge of con- 
cealment involved a charge of fraud, and 
did not allow the matter to rest there. 
The point in dispute was referred to Co- 
lonel Wilmot, and he drew up a Report, in 
which he made a statement to the effect, 
that on the whole he thought the opinion 
given by Mr. Brunel and Mr. Fowler, in 
favour of the honesty of the contractors, 
éught to be considered conclusive ; and 
then he went on to declare that, in his 
belief, iron compounded of Blenavon and 
Pontypool would have been better than 
the iron compounded of Staffordshire cold- 
blast, Cumberland hematite, and old iron, 
used by the Messrs. Grissell. That latter 
opinion, however, had been then stated for 
the first time by Colonel Wilmot—he had 
never before expressed a wish that the 
compound he recommended should be em- 
ployed by the Messrs. Grissell—and he 
(Mr. Malins) could not help thinking that 
that new question had been introduced for 
the purpose of diverting attention from the 
real point at issue. Colonel Wilmot fur- 
ther stated in his Report that he had satis- 
fied himself that the Messrs. Grissell had 
spent a sum of £1,000 in machinery, for 
the purpose of properly fulfilling their con- 
tract. He (Mr. Malins) had been induced 
to take up the case solely from a desire to 
obtain for a firm which had hitherto borne 
an unblemished character the reparation 
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of what they regarded as a gross in- | 
justice; and on the 2nd of the present | 
month he had asked the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Clerk of the Ordnance, whether | 
the Government had yet satisfied them- 
selves of the groundlessness of their charge 
against the Messrs. Grissell. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated, in reply, that 
the correspondence upon the subject was 
still going on, and that he could not an- | 
swer the question. But he (Mr. Malins) 
hoped that at present, at all events, that 
answer would not be repeated, and that 
the right hon. Gentleman would at length 
be prepared to do justice to those gentle- 
men. Among the papers presented to Par- 
liament was a memorandum written by 
Colonel Wilmot, on the 11th of April, in 
which he stated that on the 7th of March, 
in the course of a conversation with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Monsell), he 
had used the words ‘flaws in the mate- 
rial,’’ when he ought to have said ‘‘ defects 
in the manufacture.”’ It thus appeared that 
after a loose conversation with Colonel 
Wilmot, perhaps in the lobby of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman felt himself jus- 
tified on the evening of the same day in 
making a ruinous charge against a highly 
respectable firm, There was no duty more 
incumbent upon Members of the Govern- 
ment, whose statements in that House, 
however hurtful, could not be question- 
ed in a court of law, than to be par- 
ticularly abstemious in bringing charges 
against individuals. But what did he find 
in a letter written from the War Depart- 
ment on the 14th of April? Lord Pan- 
mure there stated, that the material had 
been proved not to be of such a quality as 
to secure the fitness of the mortars for the 
service ; but, on the other hand, he wil- 
lingly admitted that the plugs inserted in 
the mortars, with the exception of those 
on the face, were not placed there for the 
purpose of concealing flaws, but for filling up 
holes made in the process of manufacture. 
Surely the Clerk of the Ordnance must 
now regret having made his rash and un- 
founded charges on the 7th of March, 
Messrs. Grissell were charged with having 
inserted plugs into three mortars, but of 
that charge they had been subsequently 
acquitted. This observation, however, did 
not apply to No. 4, but the pieces inserted 
in that mortar were as plain when sent to 
Woolwich as the spectacles on a man’s 
face. The Government endeavoured to 
get out of the scrape of not detecting this, 
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by alleging that the mortar had been 
painted ; but that was disproved. The 


Mr. Malins 
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grounds of the charge against the Messrs, 
Grissell were at present completely re. 
moved, as he (Mr. Malins) believed, and 
were evidently in the opinion of the Govern. 
ment itself at least greatly altered. There 
was no longer any question even as to the 
character of the iron which those gentle. 
men had employed ; for a Commission, in 
which Colonel Wilmot himself had served, 
had reported that their compound was the 


| best they could have adopted. He had 


been informed by persons most competent 
to give a decision in such a case, that the 
piece of iron inserted in the hole of the 
mortars had not in the slightest degree 
diminished their strength. That was the 
opinion of Mr. Brunel and Mr. Fowler; 
and he believed it was also the opinion of 
the hon. Member for Whitby (Mr. Ste- 
phenson), than whom there could be no 
higher authority upon such a subject. 
Under all the cireumstances of the case, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
violated the rules of fairness in bringing 
forward a grave charge in the hasty man. 
ner he had done against gentlemen who, 
he must have known, had long maintained 
an unsullied character in the performance 
of the duties of an honourable business; 
and he trusted that the right hon. Gentle. 
man, now that the whole of the facts were 
before him, would frankly admit that those 
gentlemen had honestly endeavoured to 
fulfil their contract. He felt assured that 
the House would coneur with him in the 
belief that the charge was one which ought 
never to have been made, and that having 
once been made the right hon. Gentleman 
could not take too early an opportunity of 
retracting it. The right hon. Gentleman 
made a complaint that some of the mortars 
had burst. He did not, however, select 
those of Messrs. Grissell as having failed 
more than any others, but alleged general 
insufficiency ; and if, out of the twenty- 
three mortars manufactured by that firm, 
one had burst, it was not from defective 
manufacture or material. Having gone 
out of their usual course of business in 
manufacturing those mortars they had de- 
termined to perform the duty in the best 
way they could. By doing so they had 
subjected themselves to a charge in that 
House which they had no means of re- 
moving but by an appeal to the generosity 
of the Members. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the assurance that he was 
now perfectly satisfied that whatever error 
might have been made by the contractors 
in the perforance of their contract the 
error was unintentional, there would be an 
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end of the matter; but if he persisted in | Monsell) could not agree with the conclu- 
the charge which he had made, he (Mr. | sions to which the hon. and learned Gen- 
Malins) should consider whether it would tleman had arrived, that the insertion of 
not be his duty to move for a Select Com- | 


mittee to investigate the question. 
Mr. MONSELL said, he could assure 


the hon. and learned Gentleman and the | 
House, that he should be glad if he could | 
20th of December, it was discovered that 


conscientiously arrive at the same conclu- 
sion with the hon. and learned Gentleman 
in reference to the subject before them. 
He should, in a few words, dispose of the 
charges which had been brought against 
himself and his noble Friend (Lord Pan- 
mure) in reference to the course which 
they had thought it their duty to pursue, 
and he should then explain to the House 
the real position in which the affair stood. 
With regard to himself, he thought the 
House would agree with him in thinking, 
that he was justified in making the state- 
ment to which the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman had referred, when it was nothing 
more than what had been reported to him 
by the competent authority—the officer 
whose duty it was to examine and test the 
quality of the mortars supplied. Refer- 


ring to that report, the only mistake which 
he could discover, after the explanation of 


the hon. and learned Member, was, that it 
was there stated that the plugs were to 
conceal defects in the material, instead of 
saying that they were to conceal defects ip 
the workmanship. As to the fact that the 
mortars were plugged, there was now no 
denial; but the hon, and learned Gentle- 
man stated that that was a matter of no 
importance, and that he was supported 
in that opinion by the hon, Member for 
Whitby (Mr, Stephenson), Now, on the 
other hand, officers well acquainted with 
such subjects—Colonel Eardley Wilmot, 
the chief officer of Woolwich Arsenal, Cap- 
tain Carrick, of the royal navy, and Sir 
Thomas Maitland, the head of the experi- 
mental department of the royal navy, had 
also given an opinion on the same subject, 
and it was one direetly opposite to that of 
the hon. Member for Whitby. Their opi- 
nion was, that the flaws were defects of a 
most serious character, and weakened the 
mortars most materially. As to the ques- 
tion raised with respect to the holes being 
necessary for the process of turning, he 
could only refer to the unanimous resolu- 
tion of the board of officers to refuse all 





the plugs was no defect, for, on the con- 
trary, he considered it a grievous and seri- 
ous defect. He wished now to call the 
attention of the House to the mode in 
which the present question arose, On the 


there were certain plugs in mortar No. 4, 
when Mr. Grissell stated, that the flaws 
which they concealed were of a very insig- 
nificant character ; but Colonel Wilmot re- 
fused to receive it. Colonel Wilmot, in 
his report, stated that Mr. Grissell waited 
on him, on hearing of the discovery, and 
expressed his regret that such a thing 
should have happened, but that it was an 
ordinary thing for such flaws to appear in 
castings, but that the mortar was nothing 
the worse for it, after which he earnestly 
besought him not to reject it, but that he 
(Colonel Wilmot) replied, that he would 
not enter into the question, as to whether 
the mortar was weakened by the plugs, 
but that, had he at first known it was 
plugged, he should not have even looked 
at it. Now, every one could see, that a 
plug in the breech of a mortar was a much 
more serious thing than one in the face of 
it, and he wished to ask the House this 
question—Did Mr. Grissell act as a man 
of that high character, which he was repre- 
sented to bear, ought to have acted in not 
saying to Colonel Wilmot, when he knew 
that three other mortars supplied by his 
firm were also plugged? ‘‘ Since you ob- 
ject to this mortar on the ground of its 
being plugged, although I, myself, think 
it is nothing the worse for being so, I think 
it right to inform you that there are also 
plugs in the other three.”” The House, 
then, would agree with him in thinking 
that it was impossible to acquit Mr. Gris- 
sell of misconduct in the matter. Again, 
in his letter, Mr. Grissell stated, that the 
plugs were used merely to stop up air 
holes which were of little importance, and 
that they were not more than from one- 
eighth of an inch to a quarter of an inch 
in diameter; but when it became Colonel 
Wilmot’s duty to extract those plugs, he 
found them to be 14 ineh on the head, 
and from five-tenths to seven-tenths of an 
inch in the screw, and that the interior of 
the mortars were honey-combed, With 


mortars in any way flawed, and if the regard to the question as to the badness 
House would refer to the rule laid down by | of the materials, that was a matter on 
other nations in the selection of their mor- which the Government had no grounds of 


tars, they would find that their provisions 
were most distinct on that point. He (Mr, 


| 


complaint. The three mortars tested had 
burst respectively at the 9th, 10th, and 
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116th round, and, in fact, he (Mr. Monsell) 
thought that all he had advanced against 
the contractors was borne out by the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, that it was impossible for young 
hands to manufacture mortars. It was 
painful to him to make that statement, 
and he could assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that he entertained no personal 
feeling against the Messrs. Grissell, but it 
was his duty, from the position which he 
had the honour of occupying, to lay those 
facts before the House. 

Mr. G. DUNDAS begged to say a few 
words on this matter, with the details 
of which he had endeavoured to become 
familiar by careful inquiry, by a perusal 
of all the papers laid on the table, and by 
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| part which afterwards becomes the mortar, 
| This is to give density and solidity to the 
piece of ordnance. These heads are about 
| fifty inches high, and weigh perhaps six tons, 
| The finished thirteen-inch mortar weighs 
about five tons. Any one may judge of the 
density imparted by these heads by inspect. 
| ing one which is cut up into sections at the 
| Messrs. Grissell’s works. Near the mor- 
| tar it is dense, hard, and heavy as ada- 
|mant, while at the upper part the metal 
is loose and spongy. To separate this 
head from the mortar the mass must be 
placed between the centres of a lathe, and 
a parting tool being applied in the slide 
rest, the two masses are divided; but 
centre holes, small conical indentations, 
require to be made for the lathe centres to 





personal inspection of the mortars as they | work in—one in the top of the head, the 
lay on the wharf at Woolwich, and of the other in the base of the mortar. These 
heads of the mortars which were now/need not be above an inch and a half 
lying at Messrs. Grissell’s manufactory on | deep, and the upper centre holes might be 
the Regent’s Canal. He must confess that | seen in the heads now. The lower, or 


when he first heard the statement of the that in the base, was, on Messrs. Grissell’s 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Monsell) he , afterwards observing that the Government 
received it with surprise and incredulity. mortars were finished off straight on the 
He would not believe that persons in the , base, filled up by a small hole being 
position of Messrs. Grissell would so hazard | tapped in the base, and a screw inserted, 
their reputation, as to attempt to palm for the sake of neatness and uniformity, 
upon the Government bad material and | but without the most remote idea that by 


workmanship, knowing it to be so, and, so doing the mortar was weakened. The 
from these inquiries, he was convinced that | first four mortars made by Messrs. Grissell 
the charge was unfounded. The charges | were thus treated, but in subsequent ones 


divided themselves into three heads. First, 
that Messrs. Grissell had inserted plugs 
into the base of the mortar for the pur- 
pose of covering defects in the metal. 
That statement was made by a noble 
Lord in another place long after he had 
had the opportunity of informing himself 
of the facts by communication with Messrs. 
Grissell, and on which very day, namely, 
the 10th of March, as appears by the 
correspondence now on the table of the 
House, the right hon. Gentleman the Clerk 
of the Ordnance received the following 
communication from the Superintendent of 
the Royal Gun Factory :— 

“It is probable that the holes in the breach 
were made in the process of manufacture, and 
were not flaws in the metal.” 

The second charge was, that they had in- 
serted pieces of iron into the face of a mor- 
tar in order to hide defects in that face. 


| @ boss was cast in which the lathe centre 
worked, and this boss was subsequently 
chipped off. It was difficult to suppose that 
great importance could have been attached 
to the minute aperture thus made in the 
| breaches of these mortars, as there was 
now lying on the wharf at Woolwich a burst 
mortar, the vent of which had been bored 
to the size of nearly an inch in diameter, 
from the exterior of the piece to the 
chamber, in order to receive a bouche of 
wrought iron. This mortar was split into 
| two halves through the vent, in the manner 
| that mortars generally burst, the fracture 
| passing also in a line with the centres, and, 
‘in the case of Messrs. Grissell’s mortars, 
| disclosing the small plugs which gave rise 
| to those grave and unfounded accusations 
| that have been brought against them. 
| With regard to inserting plugs into the 
face of the mortar, he thought it a great 





The third charge was, that they used a) pity that the charge had been revived, 
material for the construction of the mortars because, after the mortar was rejected on 
which was altogether unsuited for them. | that ground, the Government entered into 
With regard to the plugs which had been a second contract with Messrs. Grissell, 
inserted in the breach of the mortars, it thus evincing the slight importance at- 
was to be observed that mortars are gene-| tached to the charge. The fact of the 
rally cast with a heavy head of iron over that | plugs appearing on the face of the mor- 
Mr. Monsell 
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tar was known by the end of Decem- 
ber. The second agreement with Messrs. 
Grissell was signed on the 23rd of January. 
If the Government had had any very 
strong grounds for supposing that fraud 
had been intended by Messrs. Grissell, it 
was not too late to have broken that agree- 
ment. He had not seen the air-holes before 
they were filled up, but he had seen the 
doubles of them in the head of the mortar. 
They appeared to him to be very insigni- 
ficant, and they had appeared equally so to 
Messrs. Grissell and their foreman. A 
mortar made just before this particular 
one, having presented the same appearance, 
had been sliced into small pieces by the 
planing machine, and upon examination 
disclosed nothing like flaws. Messrs. Gris- 
sell had every reason to believe that the 
mortar was perfectly sound and solid, and 
that the small defects which they filled 
were superficial and of very little conse- 
quence. The mortar stood the proof at 
the butt with twenty-one pounds of powder, 
and it was only upon the application of the 
water test that the holes became more 
apparent, in consequence of the water 
trickling down the face and lodging in the 
interstices, between the plugs and the 
solid metal. Messrs. Grissell were so 


satisfied, no imperfection whatever hav- 
ing been discovered when the bore was 
turned out, that they were ready to stake 


their reputation upon that mortar. With 
regard to the third charge of using ma- 
terials unsuited for the purpose, Messrs. 
Grissell had taken every means in their 
power to secure proper materials. The 
iron they used was Messrs. Grazebrook’s 
cold blast, which was a very high-priced 
iron, and believed by Messrs. Grissell to 
be the best for the purpose intended. 
As to the mortar that burst under proof, 
though cast of the same high-class and 
expensive metal as the others, it ap- 
peared to have got chilled in the casting 
from the mould becoming damp, thus se- 
riously afli. cing the texture and strength 
of the iro. It must be remembered that 
Messrs. Grissell were new to the trade, 
and had to contend with difficulties which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Clerk of 
the Ordnance would know something more 
about when the Government established 
their own iron foundry, as it was in 
contemplation to do. He was certainly 
of opinion that the Government ought to 
be the manufacturers of their own imple- 
ments of war, and though, at first, many 
Stmilar errors to these now denounced 
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would be committed, and probably a good 
deal of money spent, yet valuable experi- 
ence would be gained, and it must in the 
end prove beneficial. What he had said 
was a plain and simple statement of the 
ease, and he regretted that the appeal 
which had been made to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Clerk of the Ordnance 
had not been attended with such results 
as might have been anticipated. He had 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman would 
have acknowledged that he had, at the least, 
spoken rather hastily, and have made to 
Messrs. Grissell that amende which bare 
justice required, for the expressions used 
by the right hon. Gentleman a few weeks 
since, echoed and indorsed as they were 
by a noble Lord in another place, and 
giving rise to still darker insinuations of a 
traitorous sympathy with the foe, were 
well nigh sufficient to blast the reputation 
and irretrievably injure the character of a 
firm, whose fair fame, however, rested upon 
years of acknowledged integrity, and who, 
he (Mr. Dundas) believed, were second to 
none in England for honesty and upright- 
ness, for patriotism, and for loyalty. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, it appeared to 
him that the debate had taken a very 
strange turn, for the Government seemed 
to be put on its trial for their condemna- 
tion of the material and workmanship of 
articles supplied to it under a contract. 
That was a contract, too, in which if there 
were any fraud, it was calculated to inflict 
immense damage and risk of loss of life. 
The Government, therefore, were justified 
in instituting the most searching examina- 
tion into the quality of the articles, and 
it was hard, indeed, that they should be 
called in question for rejecting what they 
considered improper articles; and the 
moment that they hinted that there was 
an intention to defraud them, up jumped 
a dozen hon. Gentlemen to defend the 
contractors. It was the bounden duty of 
the officer rigidly to inspect those mortars, 
and he seemed to have done nothing more 
than his duty. He (Lord Lovaine) thought 
that it was impossible, after perusing the 
papers which had been laid before the 
House, and after hearing the statements 
which had been made, to deny that the 
Government were perfectly justified in the 
course they had taken ; and in his opinion, 
when the mortar in which the plug was 
first discovered was rejected, the contract- 
ors ought, in common honesty, to have 
pointed out that the same defects existed 
in the others, It was a matter of im- 


Messrs. Grissell. 
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mense importance to the country at large, 
and hon. Gentlemen had no right to treat 
it as a private concern, or to impute 
motives to the Government which they did 
not deserve to have imputed to them. 
Cotonen BOLDERO said, that after 
reading the whole of the correspondence 
on the subject, he thought it quite clear 
that of the charge of fraud the Messrs. 
Grissell must be acquitted; but he cer- 
tainly could not acquit them of negligence, 
for the results of the defects in their 
mortars might have been very serious in 
the military operations the country was 
then carrying on. There could be no 
doubt that the firm had some difficulties 
to contend with; they were new to their 
work, and should have been extremely 
cautious. If Messrs. Grissell and Co. 
could not devote their time to the superin- 
tendence of casting and forging of the 
guns, their foreman, who was doubtless 
a person of great experience, should have 
reported to them that certain defects 
existed in a given number of mortars. 
They would, undoubtedly, at all events, 
be acquainted with the fact, and it ap- 
peared to him (Colonel Boldero) that they 
were to blame, inasmuch as they had not 
represented to Her Majesty’s Government, 


when sending in the guns, that they had 
done their utmost, but that in four of the 


mortars those defects did exist. He would 
like to be informed, however, of the reason 
why the Messrs. Grissell had been singled 
out from amongst the thirty odd iron 
founders who had accepted Government 
contracts some time back. Nothing had 
been said of the number of guns which 
had been rejected, or which had burst 
that were manufactured by other firms. 
He would also inquire why the test charge 
used had been one of 21 lbs.? It was an 
insufficient one, insomuch as the service 
charge which produced the greatest range 
was one of 25 lbs. The contract alto- 
gether was an improper one. The Messrs. 
Grissell had supplied twenty-three pieces 
of ordnance, but of which one had burst, 
which was a matter of no great blame to 
them. The present charge against the 
Government contractors affected the whole 
contractors of the kingdom. The debates 
in that House were translated into foreign 
newspapers, and would be calculated to 
affect, injuriously, British manufacturers, 
by encouraging the idea that one eminent 


house had imposed upon the Government | 


of the country, and that therefore they 
were not to be relied upon. The mer- 


Lord Lovaine 
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‘chants of England, however, need not 
fear, particularly that class which had 
undertaken ordnance contracts ; the 
manufacture of 13-inch mortars required 
a great deal of experience to attain per. 
fection, and the guns and mortars used 
at the siege of Sebastopol would suf. 
ficiently speak for the ability of the old 
firms which had manufactured them, 
From a Return which he held in his 
hands, it appeared that the total number 
of guns which burst, out of 476, in 
active service during the whole siege, was 
‘only eleven, although 269 were rendered 
‘unserviceable from other causes. That 
‘number was, however, susceptible of 
|still greater diminution, for three out 
of the eleven were Lancasters ; and al. 
though he (Colonel Boldero) believed that 
the invention of Mr. Lancaster would ul- 
timately prove to be the most effective 
portion of the artillery, it had not been 
sufficiently used as yet to insure the de- 
| gree of perfection which it would doubt- 
lessly attain. One 68-pounder burst through 
being struck in the mouth by a shell from 
the enemy, and another piece of a like 
| calibre met with a similar fate owing to its 
having been elevated for a very unusual 
range. Considering that during the siege 
| 1,239 tons of gunpowder had been used 
| by our artillery, and 9,056 tons of shot 
|and shell projected from those pieces, he 
| did not think that eleven casualties by 
| bursting was a large proportion upon 
nearly 500 pieces of ordnance The pre- 
sent discussion he thought would be at- 
tended with good results in the event of 
the country finding itself engaged in an- 
other war. It would, at all events, insure 
its entering upon it with efficient artillery, 
and in a better position as regarded the 
condition of the soldier ; and, in a word, 
more to the satisfaction of the country. 

Mr. EVELYN said, he must express 
his regret at the accusation which had 
been made against Messrs. Grissell, and at 
the same time to declare his belief that 
there was no ground whatever for imputing 
fraud to those gentlemen. He had read 
the documents bearing upon the case, and 
he entirely acquitted Messrs. Grissell of 
any fraudulent or dishonest intention. 

Mr. CUBITT said, he had known 
Messrs. Grissell for many years, and had 
read with astonishment the charge which 
had been made against them, for he knew 
it was morally impossible that such men 
could have meditated or committed fraud. 











He had read the documents, and he was 
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satisied that Messrs. Grissell had not 
been actuated by any fraudulent intention, 
but that they had undertaken the contract 
with the desire of carrying it out in such 
manner as to sustain their reputation. 
Numerous errors had been committed in 
the course of the war by the Government 
themselves, who, he thought, ought to 
be somewhat more indulgent when, from 
want of experience, gentlemen who had 
endeavoured to carry out their objects had 
been betrayed into mistakes. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of imputing any 
blame to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Monsell) or to Her Majesty’s 
Government for being strict in their in- 
vestigation. He quite agreed with the 
noble Lord the Member for North Nor- 
thumberland (Lord Lovaine) in thinking 
it the first duty of the Government to do 
their utmost in protecting the public from 
anything like imposition. He thought that 
the Government would, on the other hand, 
however, admit that a house of great 
eminence and respectability, like that of 
the Messrs. Grissell, was entitled to the 
fullest consideration. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Monsell) must have been 
aware that the firm had complained, 
amongst other things, that the diagrams 
furnished by the Government for the con- 
struction of those mortars were not correct. 
No answer had been returned to that 
complaint. The main question at issue, 
however, was not whether the Messrs. 
Grissell were led into any error in the 
construction of those mortars, but whether 
that error was committed with fraudulent 
intentions. The noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for War (Lord Panmure), if he (Sir 
J. Pakington) had read the papers rightly, 
had already acquitted the Messrs. Grissell 
of that imputation. He had no hesitation 
in saying that he could not, for a moment, 
believe that the Messrs Grissell would, 
for so insignificant an object, be guilty of 
an intention to defraud. 

Mr. TITE said, that Messrs. Grissell 
had exeeuted very extensive works for 
him in the most satisfactory manner, al- 
though they could searcely be gainers by 
the contracts. With regard to the general 
question, he might state that, at the last 
meeting of the British Association, it was 
asserted in one of the sections that the 
guns cast for the present war were not 
equal in quality to those cast before the 
last peace; and that, at the request of the 
Duke of Argyll, a Committee was ap- 
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pointed to consider the subject. He men- 
tioned that to show that to scientific men 
themselves the casting of guns and mortars 
was a matter of considerable doubt and 
difficulty. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House till Thursday was then agreed to. 

On Mr. Speaker putting the Question 
that the House should go into Committee 
of Supply, 


HEREDITARY PENSIONS. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he 
wished to draw attention to the fact that 
certain sums had been expended without 
the sanction of Parliament. It had been 
settled that the charges of collecting the 
revenue should be under the control of 
Parliament. Yet it appeared that certain 
charges had been paid out of growing 
revenues without having been voted. There 
was a sum of £213,00U which had been 
expended without the authority of Parlia- 
ment, and but for the voluntary declaration 
of the hon. Gentleman the Secretary of the 
Treasury (in answer to a question from 
himself), would never have been disclosed 
to the House. How far from perfect was 


our system of public accounts appeared 


from this circumstance. The expenditure 
of this large sum need not have been 
disclosed at all, for anything in the ac- 
counts. There was nothing at all in our 
system of accounts to entail a disclosure 
of it. It appeared neither upon the ac- 
counts nor the Votes. The amount was 
very large to have been expended without 
cognisance of Parliament. The Secretary 
of the Treasury might have entirely sup- 
pressed it. The hon. Gentleman ,dis- 
closing it had displayed the inefficiency of 
our system of public accounts, and to this 
it was he desired to call the attention of 
the House more particularly. This sum of 
£213,000 had never been issued from the 
Exchequer at all, for the sum never got 
into the Exchequer ; yet it figured in an 
account commencing with a balance in the 
Exchequer. Now what had this sum to 
do with Exchequer accounts which never 
went into the Exchequer? Ithad nothin 

to do with Exchequer accounts at all. 
How was the “balance” made out? It 
was properly to be made out from moneys 
which had come into the Exchequer. And, 
therefore, the sum of £213,000 properly 
should not have been brought into the 
account atall. The Treasury had brought 
into the account of net income sums paid 
into the Exchequer and sums which had 
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been stopped on their way to the Exche- 
quer. It was extremely difficult to under- 
stand such a system of accounts. At all 
events, it was clear that our system of 
accounts was very imperfect, and required 
inquiry and improvement. 

Mr. WILSON said, his right hon. 
Friend was in error in treating the account 
in which this item appeared as an Exche- 
quer account; it was only a revenue ac- 
count, including sums that never went 
into the Exchequer. The object of the 
Bill of 1854 was to remove certain charges 
named in the schedules from the gross 
revenue, part to the Consolidated Fund 
and part to the annual Votes; but, as 
stated by the right hon. Member for Ox- 
ford (Mr. Cardwell), a few items, consist- 
ing of some pensions granted to different 
families, were omitted from the schedules. 
It was thought better to leave these un- 
changed, as some had been redeemed, and 
negotiations were in progress for the re- 
demption of the rest. In 1853, two pen- 
sions of Lord Cowper’s charged on the 
Post Office and Land Revenue, were re- 
deemed and appeared in the financial 
accounts for that year. If the pensions 
to the Duke of Grafton and to the heirs of 
the Duke of Schomberg had not been 
redeemed this year, they would have been 
paid out of the gross revenue, and have 
appeared, next year, in the usual accounts. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, if the Go- 
vernment had laid the gross amount of 
revenue before the House instead of the 
net amount, it would have been more 
satisfactory, although it might not have 
removed the objection of compounding 
these pensions without the authority of 
Parliament. With regard to the holders 
of those pensions, he could not help think- 
ing that there was an example which they 
would do themselves great credit if they 
were to follow. The late Marquess of 
Camden was entitled to a pension of 
£10,000 a year, and he on conscientious 
grounds renounced that pension for the 
benefit of the country. Others, he thought, 
might be induced to follow that example ; 
and these facilities of compromising pen- 
sions without the sanction of Parliament 
ought to be strenuously opposed. 


{COMMONS} 





TENANT RIGHT—QUESTION. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, he wished to} 
recall the attention of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman the Secretary for Ireland to the | 
question which had been asked by the) 
hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. G. H. Moore). | 


Sir Francis Baring 
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The hon. Member had only put off the 
question, in order to afford opportunities to 
ascertain the feeling of the people of Ire. 
land upon the subject ; and it was to be 
deeply regretted, considering the great 
importance of it, that the inquiry of the 
hon. Member had elicited no answer from 
the Government. Without agreeing in 
the opinions of the hon. Member, he felt 
that the subject was one of the greatest im- 
portance, and that the request of the hon, 
Member for a day on which he might bring 
it forward ought at all events to have 
elicited some kind of answer from the Go- 
vernment, 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Government 
had no notice of the hon. Member’s question, 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, he had given 
the Secretary of the Treasury notice of it, 
and the hon. Gentleman had said that he 
might ask for a day, but was not very 
likely to get it. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he could assure 
the House that neither he nor the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
been informed of the notice, nor was the 
noble Lord in the House at the time when 
the question had been asked. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES 
—BRITISH MUSEUM. 


House in Committee of Supply; Mr. 
Fitzroy in the Chair. 

(1.) £60,000, British Museum. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL, in moving 
the Vote for the salaries and expenses of 
the British Museum establishment, said, 
that the sum proposed this year was some- 
what larger than that taken last year. 
After rendering distinguished services to 
the Museum for fifty-six years, as Chief 
Librarian, Sir Henry Ellis had retired on 
the allowance of £1,200 a year, that sum 
being the full amount of his salary, to which 
his services had so justly entitled him. 
There had been a determination arrived at 
by the Trustees, at the suggestion of Go- 
vernment, to appoint a superintendent of 
natural history; and it was probable that 
the person nominated, whose name was 
well known in this country, would fill his 
office in a manner which would redound to 
the benefit of the Museum itself and the 
public generally. For some years past it 
had been matter of observation that the 
departments of natural history and science 
had not received the attention which ought 
to have been paid to them; and he felt 
assured that the gentleman to whom he 
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had alluded would endeavour so to arrange 
those departments as that they should be 
of great use, not only to the natives of 
this country, but to foreigners. It was like- 
wise thought necessary that there should 
be a Keeper of Minerals. A gentleman 
had therefore been appointed, who had 
paid particular attention to the subject of 
mineralogy, and to that gentleman a salary 
of £500 a year had been allotted. There 
was also an inerease of £270 for the pur- 
chase of printed books, and there likewise 
was to be an increase of £500 for the 
purchase of manuscripts. There had been 
some Arabic manuscripts of great interest 
collected, of which he had the particulars, 
but which he would not trouble the Com- 
mittee with. There was also a sum of 
£175 for bookbinding; £100 for repara- 
tions in the natural history department ; 
and £500 for fixing, &c. the Assyrian 
antiquities which had lately arrived in this 
country. Public attention had lately been 
drawn to these antiquities, and it was de- 
sirable that access should be had to them. 
He believed that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) intend- 
ed to call the attention of the Committee 
to the subject of patronage in connection 
with the Museum, and also to the Report 
of the Commission’ which had sat some 
years ago. Without wishing to anticipate 
his hon. Friend, he might state that it had 
been thought that a large body was not 
the fittest governing body; and the Com- 
mission (at the head of whom had been 
the present Duke of Somerset) proposed 
that a small number of persons should 
form the governing body of the institution. 
It was proposed also that the office of 
principal librarian should be abolished ; 
but the Government in the first instance 
declined to act until the Trustees had 
considered the proposition. The Trustees 
took this recommendation into considera- 
tion, and the late Sir Robert Peel ad- 
vised that they should not recommend 
the Government to adopt the Report of 
the Commission; but that a body much 
less numerous should be selected, to be 
called the ‘ Standing Committee,”’ and 
that to that Committee should be entrusted 
the general direction of the Museum. The 
then existing offices were to be maintain- 
ed precisely as they were; but practical 
changes were to be introduced. That plan 
was adopted, and on the retirement of Sir 
Henry Ellis it was stated by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer that it was not in- 
tended that any alteration should be made. 
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The Trustees, therefore, concluded that 
the Act of Parliament was not to be al- 
tered, and the consequence was that the 
principal Trustees named a successor to 
Sir Henry Ellis. Those principal Trustees 
were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The arrangement of 
Sir Robert Peel was considered satisfac- 
tory. The officers of the Museum acted 
with great zeal, and there had been no 
reason to complain of the general manage- 
ment of the Museum. With regard to the 
number of persons who had frequented the 
Museum during the past year, there cer- 
tainly had been a falling off, but that fall- 
ing off might be ascribed to accidental cir- 
cumstances, and it was likely that next 
next year the attendance might be more 
numerous. With respect to readers, about 
1,100 volumes a day had been consulted 
by those visiting the libraries, and it was 
undoubted that the library of the Museum 
had proved of very great use to students 
generally. There were other general ques- 
tions affecting the Museum, into which he 
did not propose now to enter. All that 
the Trustees could do was to carry on their 
management according to the mode at 
present adopted, and at the same time act 
upon any improvements which could be 
suggested. Last year an order was given 
that after a certain hour on the afternoon 
of Saturday, the public should be admitted 
for three or four hours. About 3,000 or 
4,000 persons had attended; but Saturday 
was not a day on which the working classes 
were likely to attend, and he did not know 
that any great benefit had accrued from 
the alteration. But the Trustees intended 
to persevere in that order during the pre- 
sent year; and on Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, the Museum would be open as 
usual, 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, that 
the reason which principally induced him 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
this subject was the fact that the Report 
of the Commission of 1850 had remained 
almost unnoticed. Now that Commission 
was a continuation of the Committee of 
1835, which had separated without making 
a Report. It appeared to him that the 
management of the Museum had been by 
no means satisfactory. If the Trustees 
were all connected with literature, science, 
or the arts, it might be inferred that a cer- 
tain number would devote their attention 
to that part of the institution with which 
their sympathies were in accordance. The 
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number of Trustees rendered them unfit 
to be the governing body of a great esta- 
blishment, and therefore, as early, he be- 
lieved, as 1755, a Standing Committee 
was appointed. But the main object of 
the Standing Committee was neutralised 
by the practice of giving votes to all other 
Trustees who chose to attend, and the 
Commission found that the government of 
the Museum really depended on the casual 
attendance of Trustees when matters were 
considered in which they happened to take 
an interest. The Commissioners, although 
differing in points of detail, were agreed 
as tothe remedy. They thought it, above 
all things, expedient to substitute for the 
fluctuating and casual body of attending 
Trustees a standing Executive Council, 
composed of men really responsible for the 
management of the Museum. The Com- 
missioners, therefore, reported— 

“The Executive Council, as we have now pro- 
posed it, carries with it, in the opinion of all of | 
us, this great and leading advantage, without | 





attaining which all other reforms in the constitu- | 
tion of the Museum are, in the view of your Com- | 
missioners, comparatively of little consequence— | 
that it commits the ordinary and daily recurring | 
business of the Museum to an Executive Council 
consisting of a number such as must leave upon 
each and all of them individual responsibility, 
insure knowledge and careful consideration of the | 
business of the Museum in its whole course, and | 
prevent that change of views and uncertainty of | 
decision which cannot but be the consequence of a 
fluctuating Board,” 


There was some difference of opinion as to 
the composition of that Executive Council. 
A considerable majority of the Commission- 
ers were in favour of recommending that the 
Museum should be divided into two great 
departments—one for taking into conside- 
ration all matters connected with litera- 
ture—the other for taking into considera- 
tion all matters connected with science; 
that at the head of each department a 
person distinguished for attainments in 
literature or in science, according to the 
department over which he would have to 
preside, should be nominated by the Crown, 
and liberally remunerated for his services ; 
that above them should be appointed a 
Chairman, of great consideration and weight 
in the country, to whom reference might 
be made in difficult cases with regard to 
the management of the Museum ; and that, 
with these two paid and one unpaid offi- 
cers, should be combined four Trustees, 
to be elected annually. The minority of 
the Commissioners were of opinion that it 
was advisible not to divide the Museum in 
that distinct manner, but to retain the 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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departments much as they were. That 
division of opinion was very unimportant, 
as the Commissioners were all agreed that 
the governing body should be constituted 
of only a few persons, to whom the public 
and the House might look as the body re. 
sponsible for the management of the Mu. 
seum. When the Commission had report- 
ed the Trustees met, and a real Standing 
Committee was formed, consisting of the 
three principal Trustegs—the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
and fifteen other Gentlemen. It was then 
clearly understood that they were to form 
the governing body of the Museum, and 
that they alone were to vote upon matters 
connected with the management of the 
Museum for the year for which they were 
elected. But he could not say that the 
Standing Committee realised all the ob- 
jects of the Executive Committee recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. The Stand- 


| ing Committee was composed of Gentlemen 


filling high political positions, who were 
engaged in other and impurtant occupa- 
tions. The noble Lord who moved the 
Vote, not happening to be engaged at pre- 
sent in public affairs, was the last addition, 
but it was not to be supposed that the 
noble Lord would devote himself wholly to 
the objects of the Museum; and he would 
rather have a Committee composed of per- 
sons giving their continuous attention to 
the affairs of the Museum than accept the 
services even of the noble Lord. The Re- 
port of the Commission had certainly not 
received the attention it deserved either 
from succeeding Governments or from that 
House. The noble Lord who issued the 
Commission was bound, in his opinion, to 
have brought in a Bill to carry out its 
objects, unless he was satisfied that they 
were sufficiently attained by the appoint- 
ment of the Standing Committee. The 
Trustees, however, appeared to have 
treated that Report with more respect, 
for they had gradually absorbed into 
their body the more prominent Members 
of the Commission, and he could not help 
thinking that that fact had something 
to do with the indisposition of those 
Gentlemen to press for the alterations 
which they themselves, in their Report, 
had declared to be necessary. The pre- 
sent government of the Museum was any- 
thing but satisfactory, and Her Majesty s 
Government would do well to consider the 
necessity, or at least the advisability, of 
establishing the government the Mu 
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seum on & larger and more permanent 
basis. The Commission had recommended 
that there should be on the Executive 
Council two gentlemen to represent the 
two departments of science and literature; 
but the Standing Committee had allowed 
that recommendation to remain entirely 
unheeded. On the question of patronage, 
the Commission had recommended that the 
Executive Committee should make all the 
appointments ; but that, as an additional 
security for the satisfactory execution of 
that trust, they should be subjected to the 
approval of the Secretary of State. That 
recommendation had not been carried out, 
and the whole patronage of the establish- 
ment, from the principal librarian to the 
lowest housemaid, was vested in the hands 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Those distinguished per- 
sonages, he contended, could not be re- 
garded as the best depositaries of this 
power. Their time was so fully taken up, 
their public duties were so numerous and 
so important, that they could not possibly 
have any opportunity of exercising their 
own discretion with regard to those ap- 
pointments. They could have no means 
of obtaining any primary knowledge of the 


persons whom they appointed, and they 
must, therefore, necessarily trust to the 


recommendation of others. There ought, 
therefore, to be some alteration in these 
respects. By the present constitution the 
whole internal management of the Museum 
was conducted by one officer, who was 
called the principal librarian, and who was 
atthe head of the establishment under the 
Trustees. The library was managed by 
an officer called the Keeper of the printed 
Books. Formerly there was an officer call- 
ed the Secretary to the Museum, but that 
officer had been much criticised by the 
Commission, and the office had since been 
abolished. Sir Henry Ellis had until lately 
held the office of principal librarian, and 
Mr. Panizzi had managed the affairs of 
the library for a long period with great 
ability, and with universal approbation. 
On the resignation of Sir Henry Ellis Mr. 
Panizzi was appointed principal librarian. 
His (Mr. M. Milnes’s) experience of that 
House had taught him that no one ever 
suffered from having his name mentioned 
there. There was always a generous feel- 
ing displayed in personal questions which 
entirely prevented any prejudice to the in- 
dividuals interested. Nothing but a strong 
Sense of public duty would have led him 
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to mention the name of any person, last 
of all a foreigner ; for he had ever ad- 
voeated the principle, that honest and able 
men, who, from the political circumstances 
of their own countries, had been compelled 
to take refuge here, should not merely en- 
joy the bare right of an asylum, but should 
possess opportunities of exercising their 
talents and abilities. He was always de- 
sirous that men in such a position should 
be received in this country as those Pro- 
testants who took refuge here after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes were 
received, and that they should have the 
opportunity of rendering their names as 
honoured as were those of Lefevre and 
Labouchere. He must say, however, that 
the recent exercise of patronage on the 
part of the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum had been regarded by the literary 
men of this country with a feeling which 
he could not characterise otherwise than 
as a feeling of indignation. There were 
in this Empire so few positions of public 
trust to which literary men of ability and 
distinction could aspire, that he did not 
think there was anything ungenerous in 
the feeling which existed among that class 
—that when the chief position in the great 
library and museum of the country be- 
came vacant the appointment should have 
been bestowed upon a member of their 
own body, and not upon a gentleman who 
was a foreigner. The other day he heard 
the Due de Broglie refer, at the French 
Academy, to those happy times in France 
when a free trade existed between polities 
and literature, but in this country they 
were in the habit of dividing into two 
separate classes men of thought and men 
of action, and it was not easy for any 
literary man to found for himself such a 
position of public usefulness and honour as 
would be fairly afforded in the situation of 
chief librarian of the British Museum. If 
he were told that the Trustees knew of no 
other person so well qualified as Mr. Pa- 
nizzi for the position to which he had been 
appointed, he would say that that fact was 
in itself the strongest condemnation of 
the system upon which the Museum was 
now governed, for it showed that the Trus- 
tees were not intimate with the literary 
men of this country, that they knew no- 
thing of their struggles, difficulties, and 
resources, and that thus living apart from 
literary men they were not the fittest per- 
sons to be entrusted with the management 
of such an institution. If it was said that 
the appointment of Mr. Panizzi was a 
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roper one, because that gentleman had 

een mainly instrumental in improving and 
arranging the library of the Museum, he 
would ask why Mr. Panizzi should have 
been removed from a position in which his 
services had been so useful and placed at 
the head of the whole establishment ? He 
must say, that he thought those who placed 
Mr. Panizzi in a position the duties of 
which could only be adequately discharged 
by person possessing the entire con- 
fidence of the literary and scientific men 
of this country had not rendered the best 
service either to Mr. Panizzi himself or to 
the Museum. It could not be expected 
that literary men would repose the same 
confidence in a foreigner which they would 
place in a distinguished countryman of 
their own, and he doubted whether Mr. 
Panizzi would be able to conduct the af- 
fairs of the Museum with the efficiency 
which would have been ensured by the ap- 
pointment of a literary man who was a 
native of this country. He would suggest 
whether, when the Government set about 
reforming the Museum, some arrangement 
might not be made which would leave Mr. 
Panizzi at the head of the literary depart- 
ment, which would give Professor Owen 
the superintendence of the scientific de- 
partment, and which would place over 
those gentlemen, as the President of the 
institution, a man whose character and 
attainments fitted him for such a position ? 
He (Mr. M. Milnes) thought the Returns 
which had been laid before the Committee 
showed that the Museum was not in a 
satisfactory state. He found that the 
number of visits made to the reading-room 
was, in 1850, 78,533; in 1851, 78,211; 
in 1852, 1853, and 1854, there was a 
progressive diminution; and in 1855, the 
number had fallen to 53,567. The num- 
ber of visits made by artists and students 
to the galleries of sculpture was, in 1852, 
6,983; in 1854, 3,652; and, in 1855, 
3,594. The number of visits made to the 
print-room was, in 1851, 3,867; and, in 


1855, 2,868. There was also a striking | 


diminution in the number of the general 
public who visited the Museum. In 1850 
the number was 1,098,863; in 1851, 
2,527,216; in 1852, 507,973; in 1853, 
661,115; in 1854, 459,262; and, in 
1855, 334,089. If the establishment had 
been conducted with greater energy, as it 
would have been under such an Executive 
Council as he now proposed, such a dimi- 
nution would, in his opinion, not have 
taken place. He begged to apologise to 


Mr. Monckton Milnes 
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the Committee for detaining them so long 
upon this subject; but, in hie opinion, no 
encouragement ought to be given to the 
notion propagated by some of the Trus. 
tees, that it was impossible to find in this 
country a literary man fitted to be at the 
head of such an establishment, and there. 
fore he had taken the liberty to address 
these observations to the Committee. It 
was the wish of all that the Museum 
should assume even larger proportions 
than those to which it had already attain- 
ed, and in that prospect it was of the high- 
est importance that a distinction should 
be made between the literary and scientific 
departments. He hoped the time would 
come when all the resources of the esta- 
blishment would be devoted to the pur- 
poses of a great national library—when 
the works of art would be combined with 
a National Gallery worthy of the name, 
and when the objects of natural history 
would be handed over to the Zoological 
Gardens. Hence a division of the literary 
and scientific departments seemed to him 
advisable, both for the present good ad- 
ministration of the Museum and for its 
future management; and he was sure that 
if the Government turned its attention to 
the subject, and, having appointed a head 
of the scientific department in the person 
of Professor Owen, should perform the 
| same good office for the literary depart- 
| ment, it would put the country in posses- 
| sion of an establishment superior to every 
| other of the kind in Europe. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Sir, I am unwilling 
| to trespass upon the attention of the Com- 
| mittee even for a few moments, but I trust 

that, after the allusions which have been 
so pointedly made to the conduct of my 
colleagues and myself, with respect to the 
appointment of Mr. Panizzi, the Commit- 
tee will permit me to make one or two re- 
marks in reply. Iam not going to discuss 
with the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down what shall be the future management 
of the British Museum. He has very fairly 
stated the principal recommendations of 
the Commissioners, of whom he was him- 
self one, who sat in 1850, to inquire into 
the management of the Museum ; and the 
noble Lord the Member for the City of 
London has also fairly stated the steps 
which have been taken by the Trustees of 
the British Museum to carry out those re- 
commendations in some very essential par- 
ticulars. But it is my duty to explain by 
what considerations the principal trustees 
were actuated in the selection of Mr. 
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Panizzi for the office of principal librarian 
in the British Museum. The Committee 
will recollect that the Act of Parliament | 

uires that when a vacancy occurs in 
that office the principal trustees shall select 
two names to be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of State, and that those two names 
shall be submitted to the Crown with the 
view of one being chosen for the office. 
For my own part, I am quite prepared— 
and so, I am sure, are all my colleagues— 
to accept the responsibility of selecting 
Mr. Panizzi, because I do not believe a 
better choice could have been made. The 
hon. Gentleman has alluded to the fact of 
Mr. Panizzi being a foreigner; but that 
has been no unusual ease in the British 
Museum. Since its formation in 1776 
there have been five persons appointed 
principal librarians prior to Mr. Panizzi. 
Of those five, two were foreigners ; one, 
Mr. Maty, a native of Holland, and the 
other, Mr. Planta, a native of Switzerland. 
The trustees, therefore, were quite justified 
by precedent in selecting a foreigner ; at 
all events, no objection can be made to 
their appointment on that score. Again, 
we found that the invariable rule in the 
appointment of the principal librarian had 
been to seleet some officer of the establish- 
ment for that post; and the Committee 
will at once see how essential it is for the 
good conduct of an institution like the 
British Museum that deserving officers 
should be rewarded with promotion. The 
Committee may well suppose that I have 
not had it in my power to devote that time 
and attention which I ought to the in- 
terests of the Museum ; but, from what I 
have myself seen of Mr. Panizzi during my 
connection with that institution, I must 
say that I think he is possessed of great 
talents, of great honesty of purpose, and 
of remarkable administrative ability—all 
qualities which are essential to a person 
who is to be the chief officer of such an es- 
tablishment. I should be sorry, however, 
to ask the Committee to rely upon my 
testimony alone, and, with their permis- 
sion, I will read extracts from three letters 
which I received, in common with my col- 
leagues, with regard to Mr. Panizzi, before 
we made the selection. The first is from 
a gentleman well known to many Members 
of this House, now one of the canons of 
Westminster, whose testimony is peculiarly 
valuable, not only because he is a man of 
high character and attainments, but also 
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the British Museum for thirteen years. 
The Rev. W. Cureton says :— 


“ You must naturally be most anxious that the 


, vacant office of principal librarian should be filled 


by the most efficient person, who is best qualified 
to disc its duties for the advantage of the 
public. You are doubtless fully aware of the 
long and valuable services of Mr. Panizzi, of his 
great talents, his extensive knowledge, his ardent 
zeal and untiring energies, which have been most 
faithfully exerted during a quarter of a century 
for the benefit of the British Museum. There is, 
however, one point respecting which you may not 
have had the means of being so fully informed, 
but which the constant observation of nearly 
twenty years has made me well acquainted with— 
I mean Mr. Panizzi’s great administrative powers 
and capacity of governing a large body of subor- 
dinate persons. I have never known any one in 
authority so strict and precise in maintaining 
order and discipline, so rigid and exact in requir- 
ing the full amount of duties to be performed, 
who at the same time had the singular happiness 
of gaining the respect and esteem, and securing 
the warm attachment and affection of all those 
placed under his authority. From my own ex- 
perience of thirteen years’ service in the British 
Museum, I am sure that no qualification is more 
essential to insure a due performance of public 
service in such an establishment, than this of 
which I have last spoken.” 


The next letter, with which I shall trouble 
the Committee, is from a gentleman who 
has for mary years devoted much time and 
attention to the British Museum, who filled 
for many years an important office under 
the Crown, and who is well known to 
many Members of this House. I refer to 
Mr. William R. Hamilton, one of those 
trustees who are spoken of in the Report 
of the Commissioners, as having evinced 
the deepest interest in the advancement 
and success of the establishment; and | 
may add that Mr. Hamilton by his con- 
stant attendance to the business of the 
Museum, fully deserves the commenda- 
tions bestowed upon him. Mr. Hamilton 
says :— 

“ You will, of course, have heard that there is 
likely to be very soon an important change in the 
staff of the British Museum; Sir Henry Ellis, the 
principal librarian, having, after a very long ser- 
vice, given in his resignation: and the choice of 
one of two persons named by the principal trus- 
tees will fall to the Crown. I know that it is 
hardly necessary to trouble you on this subject, 
but I cannot refrain from stating it as my earnest 
conviction, that the name of Mr. Panizzi, now 
Keeper of the Printed Books’ Department, ought 
on every account to be one of the two submitted 
to the Queen, and I fervently hope that he may 
be so selected. There can be no doubt whatever 
—and I believe that this is the universal opinion 
among my co-trustees—that, of all the officers 
now engaged in the service of the Museum, Mr. 
Panizzi is by far the most capable on every ima- 
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ginable ground to fulfil efficiently the duties of 
this situation. To a perfect acquaintance with 
the general duties of all the different depart- 
ments, great experience in the details of the 
management of the establishment, he adds in a 
peculiar degree great knowledge of mankind, a 
most happy mode of extracting from all under 
him the greatest amount of efficient service, and 
of exacting the strictest regularity of attendance, 
great impartiality, a deep sense of moral justice, 
and an honest devotion of his whole time to the 
public service. He has also been mainly instru- 
mental in introducing very many of the improve- 
ments, by which the service of the Museum has 
been greatly benefited. He is also most liberal 
in his views of extending its benefits to the largest 
number of the public, on the most liberal and 
safe terms. He must, therefore, be thought fully 
entitled to the promotion contemplated.” 


The only other letter with which I will 
trouble the Committee is from a nobleman, 
who was formerly a Member of this House, 
whose great talents and eloquence must still 
live in their recollection, and who enjoys 
the respect and esteem of all who have 
the honour of his acquaintance. I refer 


to the Earl of Ellesmere, whose testimony 
is entitled to the greatest confidence, be- 
cause he was the Chairman of the Com- 
mission, that inquired into the conduct and 
management of the Museum. 
ship says— 


“TI understand that the subject of the selection 


His Lord- 


of a successor to Sir Henry Ellis at the British 
Museum is now under your consideration. I am 
entirely ignorant of what claims may be before 
you for that important succession, and should not 
think myself warranted by the experience ac- 
quired in the chair of the Commission of Inquiry 
to obtrude an opinion on their relative merits. 
That experience, however, I think may justly be 
expressed in saying this much, that should your 
choice fall on Mr. Panizzi I should be prepared to 
speak of that decision as one, in my opinion, than 
which no better could be made for the interests 
of the public service and for those of the subordi- 
nate officers of the Museum. The latter are, in 
my opinion, an interesting class of men, and I 
have reason to believe that Mr. Panizzi, in his 
dealings with those hitherto under his authority, 
has combined consideration and benevolence with 
great energy in the exaction of duty.” 


I will not trouble the Committee with any 
more letters on this subject; but I will 
venture to refer to a passage which ap- 
pears in the Report of the Commissioners, 
with respect to the state of the library. 
In speaking of that department, the Com- 
missioners say, that among the most mag- 
nificent establishments in Europe, there is 
no great national library which affords so 
large a measure of accommodation to all 
classes of readers as the library of the 
British Museum under the existing man- 
agement ; and in support of that state- 
Mr. Speaker 
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ment they quote the testimony of two 
American gentlemen who visited Europe 
for literary purposes, and one of them with 
the special view of inquiring into the 
management of libraries. We have, there. 
fore, the testimony of the Commissioners 
themselves, as to the management of the 
department over which Mr. Panizzi pre- 
sided ; and I have read the testimony of 
three persons abundantly qualified to 
judge, all concurring in expressing a high 
appreciation of Mr. Panizzi. Under these 
circumstances, we did not feel the slightest 
hesitation in selecting that gentleman, as 
one of those to be submitted to the nomi- 
nation of the Crown for the office of chief 
librarian. With regard to the patronage 
of the Museum, I can assure my hon. 
Friend, both for my colleagues and myself, 
that we should not have the slightest ob- 
jection to be relieved from the trouble and 
inconvenience necessarily attending its dis- 
tribution. But so long as we retain it, I 
hope that we shall exert ourselves, as we 
have hitherto done, to the best of our 
power, to promote the public interests, 
and by such appointments, as that of Mr. 
Panizzi, to secure the future good govern- 
ment of the establishment. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he thought that 
upon the whole the Committee was in- 
debted to his hon. Friend (Mr. Milnes) for 
the observations he had made. He also 
thought that there could be scarcely any 
hesitation on the part of any hon. Gentle- 
man in admitting that there had been some- 
thing radically wrong in the government 
of the British Museum. He was himself 
inclined to agree with the Report of the 
Commissioners, for it was impossible that 
a government constituted like the present 
governing body of the Museum, consisting 
of some trustees appointed ex officio, others 
as representatives of certain families, and 
others forming a Standing Committee, 
could properly administer its affairs. In 
his opinion it was most essential that the 
heads of departments should have the 
means of continually communicating with 
the trustess ; and that at present they had 
not got. Before the appointment of Mr. 
Panizzi to the post of chief librarian, he 
had been opposed to that appointment, but 
it appeared that the Government had no 
choice in the matter, but were called upon 
to appoint a librarian. Now, the office of 
chief librarian and secretary to the trustees 
was an office which required very great, 
and at the same time very peculiar qnali- 
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fications, and it was no reflection upon the 
literary men of this country to say that 
perhaps no man was so well fitted to fill 
that office as Mr. Panizzi. He was, there- 
fore, very much astonished to hear his 
hon. Friend object to Mr. Panizzi on the 
ground of his being a foreigner, because 
that was an objection which ought not to 
come from that, the Liberal, side of the 
House. Did the hon. Gentleman not re- 
member what had happened on the Conti- 
nent? Why, in France the Department 
of Public Instruction had been confided to 
an eminent Italian, and, as he understood, 
the office of librarian at the Vatican had 
been offered to Cardinal Wiseman. [Mr. 
Muyes: No, no!] The hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that an English literary 
man could not expect from Mr. Panizzi 
due respect ; but he could tell the Com- 
mittee an incident which had occurred, 
and which might lead them to think differ- 
ently, and that was, that on one occasion, 
during the absence of that gentleman, the 
persons employed in his department sub- 
scribed for the purpose of having a bust 
of him. Mr. Pannizzi was in one respect 
placed in a very awkward position. He 
was looked upon as the responsible person, 
and was, in fact, responsible for acts which 
he did not perform. As to the manage- 
ment of the British Museum, there was no 
doubt that the greatest errors had been 
committed. First, as regarded the build- 
ing itself, if one person had been respon- 
sible, such a building would never have 
been erected. Why, half the space was 
positively thrown away for want of light, 
and the edifice had been constructed on 
such a plan that it could not be enlarged, 
and the result had been, that in order to 
procure room for the printed books it had 
been necessary to build upon the courtyard 
and thus shut out both light and air, so 
necessary to an establishment of that de- 
scription. Then, again, as to the manner 
in which collections were made. The Com- 
missioners advised a collection of British 
antiquities, and two or three years ago the 
collection of Mr. Fawcett might have been 
procured for the Museum; but, no, the 
trustees were mostly men possessing great 
information connected with the classics, 
and could not appreciate a collection of 
“Saxon rubbish.’’ They had expended 
on the building upwards of £70,000, while 
only £340,000 had been expended on the 


collections, and were now called upon to. 


expend a still greater sum for building 
purposes, though he was sure that for a 
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larger collection half the money, properly 
expended, would have been sufficient. 
Some reforms, however, were necessary 
in the management of the British Museum, 
and if his hon. Friend (Mr. M. Milnes) 
would bring forward a Motion on the sub- 
ject next year, he (Mr. Layard) should be 
prepared to support him. There was no 
place to be compared with the British 
Museum in its resources, but there was 
no place worse managed. Everything was 
higgledy-piggledy—there was no seri s. 
There wanted more room to expand the 
specimens over a period of thousands of 
years. What was the consequence to those 
whom they wished to instruct? They took 
the specimen of a good age, and then that 
of a bad one. Centuries were mingled. 
This the learned could understand and ap- 
preciate, but the populace could not. If 
they saw a good and a bad object in juxta- 
position, they conceived them to be both 
alike. . He, therefore, hoped that some 
change would take place in the arrange- 
ment of the Museum. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that it was impossible 
they could go on with the present building. 
Every year fresh objects of art and anti- 
quities were coming in, and unless some 
different system were adopted it would be 
impossible to accomplish the object for 
which the Museum was maintained. He 


British Museum. 


held in his hand a pamphlet written by 
Mr. Fergusson, showing how the library 
and works of art might be arranged, and 
making other suggestions worthy of con- 


sideration. He regarded the present sub- 
ject as an important part connected with 
the question of national education, and he 
trusted the Government would give it their 
earliest and most serious attention. With 
regard to the numbers attending the Bri- 
tish Museum he believed they were gradu- 
ally falling off. There was no system to 
guide them ; the people knew not for what 
purpose they went there; and thus they 
were without any motive for going again. 
But, if they had a British Museum well 
arranged, they would have a most useful 
institution of a national character. 

Lorp ELCHO said, it had always ap- 
peared to him that the British Museum 
was too much crammed ; and he thought 
that, once for all, they should take a large 
view of the subject, and consider whether 


| it would not be advisable to separate the 


collections—the mineral, the artistic, and 
the archaiological collections, by sending 
some of them to a new National Gallery. 
In the Committee of 1853 that particular 
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subject was brought under consideration, 
and a Resolution which was moved by 
himself was passed with respect to it. 
Sooner or later the House would have to 
consider what they would have to do with 
the National Gallery ; and when the library 
increased at the rate of 16,000 volumes a 
year, he thought the only conclusion they 
could arrive at would be to have it separate 
from all other objects of the Museum. 

Mr. TITE said, tliat the library was 
one of the most extraordinary and valuable 
in the world. But he must complain of 
the great difficulty of obtaining the use of 
its treasure because of the defective ar- 
rangements as to the catalogue. At pre- 
sent it was necessary to consult five cata- 
logues before a person could find out 
whether a book was or was not on the 
shelves at all. He thought it most desi- 
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days, did not exceed twenty; and, on 
Saturday, when they might have attended, 
there were none present. He should be 
glad to be informed when the new cata 
logue and the new reading-room were 
likely to be completed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE. 
QUER said, the principal recommendation 
of the Commissiom of 1850 was, that the 
offices of librarian and secretary should be 
remodelled, and that recommendation was 
shortly afterwards carried into effect by 
the abolition of the office of secretary and 
the consolidation of the duties with that of 
principal librarian. Sir Henry Ellis per- 
formed the duties of principal librarian 
j and secretary for many years, and it was 
}to that combined office that Mr. Panizzi 
/had, as he believed with excellent judg. 
‘ment, been recently appointed. The Com. 





rable that a complete catalogue should | missioners further proceeded to recommend 
be formed, and that it should also be the appointment of a responsible Executive 
printed ; that if printed it would be a guide | Council, but they did not agree as to the 
book for all other libraries in England, and manner in which that Council should be 
save the enormous work of the time of the constituted ; and, therefore, that part of 
student now occupied in hunting for a the Report merely suggested an improve- 


book in a series of catalogues, without 
classification and with but little system. 
In France considerable progress had been 
made with a classed catalogue under the 
active administration of M. Taschereau, who 
had published the first volume in quarto 
of the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Impe- 
riale, in December, 1854, and two more in 
the year 1855: by his system he had increas- 
ed the number of titles of books written out 
from fifty in each day to 750, This library 
contained probably 700,000 volumes, the 
British Museum about 600,000, but though 
numerically less, it was of far greater value. 
George the Third’s collection consisted of 
63,000 volumes, but cost £130,000, and 
the Grenville Collection, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Trustees in 1846, cost its 
owner £60,000 ; two cases of the MSS. 
alone were estimated as worth £250,000, 
but in an historical and literary point of 
view the collection was beyond all price. 
He thought, too, that steps should be taken 
to increase the number of days on which the 
Museum should be open. During the best 
part of three days in every week the Mu- 
seum was closed to the public. The ex- 
cuse was, that it was necessary for the 
attendance of students. But he did not 
think that since the establishment of 
schools of design, it was any longer so. 
From a Return he had procured, with re- 
spect to the week before last, it appeared 
that the number of visitors, on the closed 


Lord Elcho 


| ment, without pointing out the means by 
| which it was to be carried int effect. But 
soon after the Report of the Commissioners 
| was presented, Sir Robert Peel, one of the 
trustees, took the matter into considera- 
tion, and framed a series of regulations, 
which he submitted to his colleagues, by 
which he proposed to constitute a Stand- 
ing Committee selected from the general 
body of the Trustees. The objection of 
| the Commissioners being to the large num- 
ber of Trustees and the irregularity of 
attendance, that scheme was supposed to 
carry into effect substantially those recom- 
mendations. He believed that in practice 
it had been found most successful, that the 
government of the Museum now worked 
well, and that there was no ground for 
bringing in a Bill to alter the constitution 
of the Museum as established by the Act 
of George II. There was another recom- 
mendation made by the Commissioners 
with respect to the superintendence of the 
department of natural history, They 
thought that some more general superin- 
tendence of the department of natural 
history, under different heads, might be 
introduced. That recommendation had 
received the attention of Her Majesty's 
present Government. When a change 
took place, in consequence of the recent 
retirement of Sir Henry Ellis, the expe- 
diency of appointing a person to superin- 
tend the joint department of natural his- 
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tory and science was brought under the 
attention of the Trustees. The Trustees 
thought such an arrangement would intro- 
duce an improvement into the management 
of the Museum, and they applied to the 
Treasury to sanction the salary of a super- 
intendent of that department. The Go- 
yernment had sanctioned a salary to the 
extent of £800 a year, and it was the 
belief of the Government that the selection 
of the Trustees would fall on Professor 
Owen, whose name was a sufficient gua- 
rantee that the department would be ably 
superintended. There did not appear to 
him to be sufficient reason at present for 
adopting the advice of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes), 
and laying before the House a Bill to alter 
the constitution of the British Museum. 
The hon. Member for Aylesbury had pro- 
posed that a separate building should be 
provided for each of the three departments 
—namely, manuscripts and printed books, 
natural history, and objects of art, into 
which the Museum is divided. The British 
Museum was of great magnitude, having 
cost between £700,000 and £800,000, 
and large additions had, from time to time, 
been made to it. One of those additions 
was at this moment in progress. In con- 
sequence of the great augmentation of the 
library a central hall was in course of erec- 
tion, which would add materially to the 
accommodation for printed books, and also 
for reading these books. If the suggestion of 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury, of dividing 
the British Museum into three departments 
—for books, natural history, and works of 
art—were adopted, it would be necessary 
to expend large sums of money in the 
erection of new buildings. The plan offered 
some recommendations, but could only be 
carried into effect at an enormous sacrifice 
of money, which the present state of the 
Museum did not justify ; for it was calcu- 
lated that the library, with the new building, 
was sufficiently large to hold the annual 
additions for another century. The hon. 
Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) had asked 
when the new reading-room would be ready. 
He would beg to inform the hon. Member 
that it was expected to be completed in 
about ten months from the present time. 
The hon. Member for Bath also asked 
what progress had been made with the 
catalogue. He understood that when the 
Commission sat, a promise was made that 
the catalogue should be completed in 
4 Progress was regularly made with 
it, and he knew no reason to doubt that it 
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would be completed at the time promised. 
With respect to the question of printing 
the catalogue, the conclusion which the 
Commissioners arrived at was, that upon 
the whole the advantages of printing the 
catalogue would scarely be commensurate 
with the expense it would entail. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, there was no 
doubt that the constitution of the British 
Museum was open to many objections 
which occasioned donsiderable inconveni- 
ence, but those objections, and that incon- 
venience, might be found in the origin of 
the institution. Our celebrated Museum 
had been originally the Museum of a vir- 
tuoso; Sir Hans Sloane collected manu- 
seripts, dry insects, stuffed birds, old ar- 
mour. Notwithstanding the efforts made 
and the resources at our command, the 
necessary consequence of the original idea 
was to be traced in our national collection 
at the present day. To that cause was to be 
attributed the disadvantages which had 
been pointed out. For a long time he had 
been of opinion that no satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties, which he thought 
every year increased, would be found ex- 
cept in the legitimate division of the great 
subjects which were collected in that build- 
ing. Literature, Science, Art, all de- 
served a separate palace, and he was con- 
vinced that, sooner or later, the force of 
circumstances would render that division 
necessary. With regard to literature the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Tite) had in- 
dulged in one of those eulogiums which 
were scarcely to be supported. Our collec- 
tion of printed books and manuscripts was 
no doubt important and valuable, but in se- 
cond-rate German capitals were to be found 
public libraries, not only more valuable 
with regard to the character of the works, 
but even more considerable with respect to 
their number. No one wished to depreci- 
ate the importance of our national library, 
but it should not for a moment be supposed 
we were in possession of a library which 
could not be improved in value, or increas- 
ed in amount. If we did not possess such 
a library, at least we might aspire to it. 
Therefore, if this division ever took place, 
he very much doubted whether the present 
buildings would be too considerable for the 
printed books and manuscripts, with the 
medals and archaiological collections which 
he thought ought to accompany the books 
and manuscripts. By the recent purchase 
of land by the Royal Commission of 1851 
an opportunity was now offered of erecting 
a temple for our collections of pictures and 
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statues which would not be unworthy of this | principal librarian was not one which re. 
country. The appointment of Teutioner | queves literary qualifications only. It was 
Owen to the scientific department of the an administrative office, requiring know. 
Museum, was one which would be hailed | ledge of character, energy, and firmness, 
with general approbation. The progress | and the possession of those qualities could 
of scientific discoveries and the growing | only be ascertained by observation and 
taste for scientific pursuits would render | by experience of the individual. Were 
it absolutely necessary that all our scien- | they, then, to lay down a rule that a 
tifie collections should be assembled toge- | foreigner might be permitted to hold the 
ther under one head. _ He should not, per- | office of keeper of printed books, but that, 
haps, have risen to address the Committee although he might be possessed of the 
upon the present occasion, if he had not requisite qualities in the opinion of those 
felt it his duty to express his great regret with whom the appointment lay, yet he 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for should not hold the office of principal libra- 
Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) should have rian because he did not happen to possess 
found it convenient, in commenting on the the single qualification of being an Eng. 
constitution of the Museum, to indulge in lish literary man? So far from sharing 
an attack on Mr. Panizzi, more especially | the opinion of the hon. Gentleman, he had 
as it turned out that the sum and sub-' no hesitation in saying that, if the Trus- 
stance of the charge which he had to make tees had not appointed Mr. Panizzi to the 
against that gentleman was, that he was a vacancy when it occurred, as the reward 
foreigner. Strange to say, the hon. Gen- of his long and meritorious services, and 
tleman immediately followed up that grave of the intelligent qualities which he had 
accusation by a very elaborate argument displayed, they would have acted with 
to prove that he himself did not disapprove injustice, they would have inflicted a dis- 
of foreigners being employed in Her Ma- couragement on the public service, and 
jesty’s service, though not in all positions. | they would have been no longer entitled to 
A foreigner, according to the hon. Gentle- the commendation and confidence of that 
man, might be second in command, but House. 

not Commander in Chief. No one denied, Mr. W. J. FOX said, he hoped that 
least of all the hon. Gentleman himself, | some arrangement would be made to open 
who was a Member of the Commission | the reading-room in the evening. He made 
which had so conclusively established the this request, not on behalf of miscellaneous 
character of Mr. Panizzi as keeper of the readers merely, but on behalf of a large 
printed books, that, for the space of some class of meritorious young men who were 
twenty or twenty-five years, that Gentle-| students in the true sense of the word, who 
man had admirably discharged the duties were pursuing knowledge in silence under 
of his office. But, said the hon. Gentle- | circumstances of great difficulty, and who 
man, he ought not to have been made were ready to make any sacrifices to ob- 
principal librarian, for that was an office tain the benefits which the library of the 
which ought to be conferred on some lite- British Museum would afford them. Con- 
rary Gentleman who was an Englishman. | sidering how many self-taught men had 
He could have understood the hon. Gen- | distinguished themselves in science and 
tleman had he argued that only a literary art in this country, it was of the highest 
man of native growth should be appointed importance to afford that privilege to the 
to the office of keeper of the printed books. | class whose claim he was advocating. Ie 
That was an office which required great | was convinced that all the difficulties which 
literary knowledge. It required an ac- | were raised against the proposition might 
quaintance with the literature of all na- | be done away with by a little management. 
tions, and accomplishments which literary It was also very desirable that some in- 
men only possessed. But the hon. Member | quiry should be made as to the reason of 
himself admitted Mr. Panizzi’s perfect fit- the great falling-off which appeared to 
ness for that office, and that he had dis-| have recently taken place in the number 
charged its duties in such a way as to/ of visitors to the Museum. 

entitle him to universal approbation. It| Mr. BELL said, that Mr. Panizzi had 
so happened that the office which he now | some years ago proposed a plan for the 
held was one to which his mere literary! purpose of opening the Museum in the 
character could not urge such claims as it evening, which was not then adopted ; but 
could have urged upon the office which the Trustees would, he doubted not, now 
he had just relinquished. The office of | take the subject into serious consideration. 

Mr. Disraeli | 
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Mr. PELLATT said, he hoped that the 
Museum would be in future opened for five 
days in the week, a plan which had been 
carried out elsewhere with advantage. 

Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, he 
would suggest that it would be a wise eco- 
nomy to raise some building worthy of the 
nation, instead of adding to the present 
buildings bit by bit, especially as large ac- 
cessions were expected to the Assyrian an- 
tiquities. He hoped the Museum would be 
considered not an ‘old curiosity shop,” 
but an institution of real instruction, where 
everything was arranged in proper sequence 
and order. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he wished to 
call attention to the absence of all detail in 
the particulars of the Vote, especially as to 
salaries. He would also beg to add his re- 
quest that greater facilities might be given 
to the public in the use of the Museum. 

Lown JOHN RUSSELL said, he 
thought the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham (Mr. W. J. Fox), that the 
reading-room of the Museum should be 
opened in the evening, deserved very seri- 
ous consideration. He did not know what 
objections might exist to such an arrange- 
ment, but if the hon. Gentleman’s sugges- 
tion could be carried out without material 


inconvenience it should receive his (Lord 


J. Russell’s) support. He fully agreed 
with the hon. Member, that there were 
many persons in nearly every class of life 
who might devote some portion of the 
evening to visiting such an institution. 
With regard to the allusions that had 
been made to the government of the Mu- 
seum, he might observe that there was 
generally a very full attendance of Trus- 
tees, who not merely consulted with the 
principal librarian, but, if questions arose 
with reference to particular departments, 
called upon the heads of those depart- 
ments for explanations or information. 
He did not think it would be possible to 
have men of higher literary distinction 
than Mr. Macaulay, or of greater aptitude 
for business than the Duke of Somerset, to 
aid the trustees in the discharge of their 
duties. It had been said that the Museum 
embraced too many subjects, and he agreed 
that it might be desirable to provide ac- 
Commodation elsewhere for some depart- 
hients at present connected with the insti- 
tution. The Museum partook both of a 
literary and scientific character, and in- 
cluded a collection of natural history, 
Which Professor Owen had declared was 
equal to any collection of a similar descrip- 
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tion in the world. There was a collection 
of ancient art, and also of what was called 
in the Act of Parliament ‘ modern anti- 
quity,” which came down to a certain 
time, but did not extend to modern works. 
He entertained some doubt whether the 
building as it. now existed, or even with 
any alterations which could be effected, 
was the most convenient place that could 
be provided for the exhibition of ancient 
works of art; but that was an important 
question which well deserved the consi- 
deration of the Government. He did not 
know whether any intention existed of 
building a new and spacious national gal- 
lery, but if that idea were entertained he 
thought it was a matter for consideration 
whether the specimens of ancient art now 
contained in the British Museum might 
not be exhibited to greater advantage in 
such an institution. With respect to the 
criticisms that had been made upon the 
architecture of the Museum, the Trustees 
could not be fairly blamed for any defects 
it might exhibit. THe might remind the 
Committee that, although many public edi- 
fices had been erected in this country by 
various architects, none of them, he be- 
lieved, could be regarded as distinguished 
examples of architectural taste and skill ; 
and he heard that it was intended to 
convert the National Gallery—which had 
been built upon a remarkably fine site and 
at great expense—into a hotel. He had 
no doubt that great improvements might 
be effected with regard to the management 
of the Museum, and he was sure the sug- 
gestions which had been made would be 
carefully considered by the Trustees. He 
had no doubt that the falling-off in the 
number of visitors to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Pontefract (Mr. M. Milnes) had re-- 
ferred was attributable, to some extent, to 
the number of other institutions which 
had been established for the exhibition of 
specimens of natural history and works of 
art, and which diverted the attention of 
the public from the National Museum. 
He regretted that the hon. Gentleman had 
deemed it his duty to object to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Panizzi on the ground that he 
was a foreigner. He really thought that 
we had become more liberal than that. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
the office of principal librarian ought to be 
a retirement for some literary man. There 
was a time when Prior and Congreve, Ad- 
dison and Steele, were employed under the 
Administration. Some of these men had 
qualifications for business; others had 
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offices in the Excise and Customs, because 
they were eminent in literature ; but now 
we should not be satisfied if a Gentleman 
were appointed a Commissioner of Excise 
because he was an excellent poet. Such 
things used to be done in former times, 
but they were not done now. He thought 
that the appointment of Mr. Panizzi had 
been fully vindicated by Mr. Speaker, and 
he trusted that there would be no further 
opposition to the Vote. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
flattered himself that the discussion he 
had raised had not been without some 
benefit, although, if the principle advo- 
cated in some quarters were carried out, 
no objection could be taken to the highest 
posts in the Administration being held by 
gentlemen who had distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of representative go- 
vernment in other countries. He had 
brought forward the case of Mr. Panizzi 
solely upon public grounds, and he could 
not say that his opinion had been in any 
degree changed by what had taken place 
in the course of the present discussion. 
He willingly admitted the high qualifica- 
tions of Mr. Panizzi, but he still main- 
tained that, in the rarity of offices which 


public opinion allowed to be filled by lite- 
rary men of practical ability, it was not 
right that the post of chief librarian in 
the British Museum should be given to a 


foreigner. At the same time, he should 
be glad to hear that the appointment was 
confirmed by public opinion and justified 
by the conduct of Mr. Panizzi himself. 

Vote agreed to. 

(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £18,626, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 
of the General Board of Health, te the 31st day 
of March, 1857.” 

Mr. MICHELL said, he could not allow 
this Vote to pass without protesting against 
it. He objected to it on the ground that 
the Board did far more harm than good. 
It had introduced disease into Croydon, 
Sandgate, Lewisham, and every other 
place with which it had meddled, and he 
believed was kept up merely for the sake 
of the fat salaries connected with it. The 
Board of Health, which was first esta- 
blished as a temporary Board, was now 
rendered permanent; and the expenses, 
which in 1852 were only £1,355, had 
been increased to the enormous sum of 
£18,000 a year—which, with £1,300 
granted as pensions since the establish- 
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ment of the Board, amounted to £19,300, 
He should like very much to know what 
those pensions were for. But independent 
of the expense, the Board was of the most 
mischievous character to the country at 
large. He objected more particularly to 
the large salaries given under the Act. 
The medical officer received £1,500 
year. The Estimates of the civil service 
were increasing in an almost incredible 
degree ; and considering that the Board 
of Health had become a greater nuisance 
than the nuisances it was intended to re. 
medy—that it had introduced dissatisfac. 
tion into every town into which it had been 
introduced, of which he could name nume- 
rous instances, he should move that the 
Vote be reduced by the sum of £6,266, 
the amount which had already been ex- 
pended. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“ That a sum, not exceeding £6,266, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense of the 
General Board of Lealth, to the 31st day of 
March, 1857.” 


Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he also 
thought that the salary of the medical 
officer was too high. When the person 
who held the office was the medical officer 
of the City of London, his salary was 
something like £500. The salaries of 
the medical officer of the principal metro- 
politan parishes, who had most extensive 
duties to perform, ranged from £400 to 
£500. 

Mr. MILES said, he thought that the 
appointment of such an officer was a neces- 
sary one, but he certainly considered that 
£1,200 a year, which would be the amount 
the medical gentleman in question appeared 
to be receiving before he was appointed, 
was sufficient. 

Sim BENJAMIN HALL said, that, in 
the unavoidable absence of the President 
of the Board of Health, he would beg to 
state that when Mr. Simon was the medi- 
eal officer of the City of London, his 
salary was £800, in addition to which he 
was able to obtain £400 from private 
practice; he therefore considered £1,500 
was not too much for a person of such 
ability and eminence. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he thought that 
some explanation ought to be given as to 
what were the duties of the medical 
officer. 

Mr. MOWBRAY said, that if they 
compared the salary of the medical officer 
of the Board of Health with that of County 
Court Judges, Charity and Ecclesiastical 
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Commissioners, it would appear enormously 


high. 
in. BLACKBURN said, he wished to 
call attention to the great number of 
subordinates in the department, including 
four superior officers and five clerks, at an 
expense in the aggregate of £5,000 a 
year. He thought the whole subject of 
these salaries ought to be investigated. 

Mr. BARROW said, he thought that 
the Board of Health was altogether un- 
necessary: he wished to know what the 
duties of the two travelling inspectors 
were ? 

Si BENJAMIN HALL said, that it 
was quite a mistake to suppose that the 
medical officer of the Board of Health had 
nothing to do. There were constant ap- 
plications from all parts of the kingdom, 
which he had to consider, besides a great 
variety of other duties. The advantage 
of having a medical officer to refer to was 
strongly felt on the occasion of the out- 
break of cholera in St. Martin’s parish. 

Mr. BELLEW said, he would suggest 
that the Motion should be postponed until 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Health (Mr. Cowper) was 
able to attend the House. At present the 
information given upon the point was very 
unsatisfactory. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
he would beg to inquire whether on this 
Board, an institution of modern date, there 
were any superannuations. He thought 


that the salary paid to Mr. Simon was too | 
large: in St. George’s parish they had | 


selected a most eminent medical man, out 
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had discharged his public duties. Many 
of his friends thought he acted very fool- 
ishly in retaining his appointment in the 
City, and advised him to throw himself 
upon his private practice, in which he 
must have rapidly risen to eminence. On 
acount of his eminent ability he was offer- 
ed a Government appointment with a fair 
salary, and he accepted it. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he 
wanted to know how it happened that 
the expense for the year 1854-5 which 
amounted to about £5,000, had not been 
investigated in a former year? He under- 
stood that the money was not paid till 
April, 1855. If so, out of what moneys 
were the expenses paid? Was it out of 
the money voted for 1855-6? If so, that 
showed that a check upon those payments 
was not sufficiently accurate. There was 
another point to which he wished to ad- 
vert. Here was a Vote of £6,000 re- 
quired in advance on account of Civil Con- 
tingencies. He had no objection to these 
advances in a small way ; but when they 
voted £100,000 for Civil Contingencies, 
and it was found that they had got, besides, 
this Vote of £6,000, it was quite clear 
that a larger sum for Civil Contingencies 
was really voted than appeared in the Esti- 
mates. Their own Chairman had stated 
in his Report that there was not a suffi- 
cient cheek upon these Civil Service Votes. 
Here was a case in point, which showed 
that the Committee ought not to rest where 
they were, but that they ought to look 
into the state of their accounts. 

Mr. WILSON said, the difficulty which 


of thirty candidates, at a salary of £250 his right hon. Friend had started was 


ayear. He must also contend that the 
President of the Board of Health was paid 
too much, the secretary too much, the 
medical officer too much, the only persons 
who were not paid enough being the clerks, 
who really did the work. 

Mr. WILSON said, he wished to ex- 
plain that Mr. Simon, at the time of his 
appointment, was in the receipt of £800 
a year from the city of London, and his 
private practice was then worth £400 a 
year, and was gradually increasing; so 
that he did not think that £1,500 a year 
waa too high a salary to give to that gen- 
tleman. The advice of the medical officer 
was necessary to the Board of Health in 
such questions as those relating to quaran- 
tine, vaccination, the closing of cemeteries, 
and a variety of questions of that nature. 
_ Mr. BOWYER said, he could bear tes- 
timony to the zeal with which Mr. Simon 





easily explained. The Vote of £100,000 
for Civil Contingencies was for the pur- 
pose of providing for unforeseen charges. 
Here was an unforeseen charge. A great 
epidemic broke out, which made it neces- 
sary for Government to call in the aid of 
medical men. Parliament was not sit- 
ting. The Civil Contingencies were the 
only fund to be applied to in a ease of that 
sort. The money thus advanced was re- 
paid by a Vote of Parliament, but the 
sums issued were never presented in the 
Estimates of the Civil Contingencies of 
the following year. lt was a final pay- 
ment. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, the 
case against this mode of keeping the ac- 
counts was this :—-the House of Commons 
Voted £100,000 for Civil Contingencies. 
There was a balance at the Exchequer of 
£10,000; therefore, according to the 
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notion of Parliament, there was £110,000 
fur Civil Contingencies. But that was 
not quite all; because here was £6,000 
voted to repay Civil Contingencies, and in 
several instances money was voted to re- 
pay Civil Contingencies. This was not a 
small sum ; it was a considerable amount, 
which for two years had been owing to 
Civil Contingencies. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he thought the explanation 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Wilson) was per- 
fectly intelligible ; if the same sum ap- 
peared both in the Civil Contingencies and 
in the Estimate, it would be charged twice 
to the nation. It was necessary the items 
should appear under their different heads, 
and, therefore, sums paid out of Civil 
Contingencies were charged to repay Civil 
Contingencies under the heads to which 
they belonged. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the Committee 
ought to feel greatly obliged to the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth for bringing 
this matter forward. Why there should be 
this circuitous course no one had explained. 
It seemed that out of the Civil Contingency 
Fund contingencies were not paid, but 
merely advanced, and repaid by Votes. 
Why should not such unexpected expenses 
as might properly be considered ‘** Contin- 
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gencies,’’ be paid at once, out and out, | 


from the Civil Contingency Fund? That 
surely would be the most simple course ; 
and then the expenses in question would 
appear properly on the Civil Contingency | 
Fund account. The expenses of medical | 
inspection on occasion of epidemics were | 
strictly contingent, and might properly be 
paid at once out of the Civil Contingency 
Fund. There had been no explanation 
why these expenses had not been brought 
before the House last year. Delay pre- 
vented their being fully understood ; and 
the items of the present Vote were by no | 
means properly stated in the Estimate. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he was anxious | 
to know whether Mr. Bazalgette, whose | 
scheme had been reported against by the | 
Medical Board of Health, had been ap. | 
pointed chief engineer of the Board of | 
Works, and whether the inspectors were 
likely to come into collision with Mr. Ba- 
zalgette. 

Mr. WILSON said, in replying to the 
remarks of the right hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire (Mr. Henley) he would beg to 
state, that Civil Contingencies were in the 
nature of a banker’s account for the pur- 
pose of supporting a balance from which all 
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advances were made, which were not pro- 
vided by Parliament at the time required, 
If all the sums paid out of Civil Contingent 
cies appeared under that head, it would be 
impossible ever to contrast the expenditure 
in any department, because part of the 
charges of that department might be found 
under Civil Contingencies. For the conve. 
nience of comparing the expenditure in 
every department, each sum was brought 
under the different heads and voted to repay 
the Civil Contingencies, This establishment 
was appointed in the autumn of 1854; 
they were not paid until April, 1855. After 
the Estimates were printed they were paid 
out of Civil Contingencies, and the amount 
would now be repaid to Civil Contingencies, 
Of course, if the Government could have 
brought the sum under Vote at an earlier 
period, it would have been their duty to do 
so. If the sums paid out of Civil Contin. 
gencies remained definitely under that 
head, they would want £250,000 instead 
of £100,000 for the purpose. All these 
repayments went to supply the fund and 
lessened the amount demanded for Civil 
Contingencies. In reply to the question 
of the noble Lord (Lord Lovaine), he must 
inform him that the Government had no- 
thing to do with the appointment to which 
he had referred. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he 
thought the hon. Secretary for the Trea- 
sury had given -a rather lax construction 
of these Civil Contingencies, when he 
likened them to a banking account. The 
heads of departments, if they understood 
that the Civil Contingencies were a bank 
from which they could draw whatever they 
spent over the Estimate which Parliament 
had voted for them, would, of course, have no 
hesitation in coming to it, but if they found 
a difficulty in getting money he apprehend- 
ed that they would look twice before they 
exceeded their Estimate. 

Sir HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, he 
wished to know if there had been any su- 
perannuations under the new Act ? 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, that 
when the new Board of Health was formed 
a retiring pension of £1,000 a year was 
given to Mr. Chadwick, and subsequently 
Dr. Southwood Smith had an allowance of 
£300 a year granted to him. . 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
he wished the Committee to contrast the 
treatment of Dr. Southwood Smith with 
that experienced by Dr. Barlow, who, after 
serving the public thirty-two years in con- 
nection with the Board of Health in Ire- 
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land, was obliged to retire without any 
superannuation, on the ground that he had 
not contributed by deductions to the super- 
annuation fund. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he could not 
see what duties the medical officer of the 
Board could have to perform, as every 
parish in the metropolis had its own medi- 
cal officer. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, the duties 
of that officer lay not in the metropolis, 
but all over the country. 

Mr. BARROW said, that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of moving for a 
return of the number of journeys made by 
the medical officer of the Board of Health 
during the last twelve months. 

Mr. MICHELL said, he thought the 
money paid to this officer was entirely 
thrown away, and, for his own part, he 
would like to see the Board abolished alto- 
gether. 

Mr. W. MILES said, that as the medi- 
eal visitors in lunacy received only £500 
a year each, he thought £1,500 a year 
was an exorbitant salary for the medical 
officer of the Board of Health. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he would beg 
toask whether any hon. Gentleman could 
say that this medical officer had visited 
country districts ? for, as it was admitted 
that his services were not needed in the 
metropolis, unless he had benefitéd the 
country he (Mr. Blackburn) could not un- 
derstand how the Government could persist 
in pressing the Vote. 

Mr. WILSON said, the medical officer 
of the Board of Health had, as he had 
previously stated, many important duties 
to discharge. He was consulted upon a 
great number of subjects, and especially, 
on the application of local boards, with 
reference to epidemics which broke out in 
particular districts. Suppose an epidemic 
were to break out again in London, if no 
provision of this kind were made the Board 
of Health would be blamed for their negli- 
gence; but the fact was, that when such 
visitations had passed away their danger 
was forgotten, and no precautions were 
thought necessary to prevent their recur- 
xence. His right hon. Friend (Sir B. Hall) 
had deservedly received great credit for 
the duties which he had formerly per- 
formed in eonnection with the Board of 
Health, and that right hon. Gentleman had 
stated to the Treasury last August that 
the services of a medical officer of the 
highest character could not be obtained 
for lower remuneration than was proposed 
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by this Vote. Considering the important 
duties which devolved upon that officer, he 
(Mr. Wilson) thought the amount of his 
salary was a matter of secondary consi- 
deration. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that in the 
district in which he resided one-fourth of 
the population was last year suffering from 
small-pox. An application was made to 
the Board of Health for assistance, but the 
answer was, that they could give none, and 
that the local authorities must do the best 
they could. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. MILES said, he should move the 
reduction of the Vote by £300. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a sum, not exceeding £18,326, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Expense 


of the General Board of [lealth, to the 31st day 
of March, 1857.” 


Insurances Bill. 


The Committee divided: — Ayes 63; 
Noes 154: Majority 91. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


FIRE INSURANCES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER, in moving the second reading of 
this Bill, said, it was intended to supply 
a defect in the existing law. By the exist- 
ing law the duty of 3s. per cent per annum 
on fire insurances was only chargeable 
where the insurance was effected by a 
head office established in this country. 
Now, it was obvious, that companies esta- 
blished in England could not compete with 
foreign houses having agencies over here, 
unless both were placed upon the same 
footing, and made liable to the same duty. 
The purpose of the Bill, therefore, was to 
effect that object. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he believed 
that the Bill would have the effect of driv- 
ing a very lucrative business from the 
country, and that it would be impossi- 
ble to prevent foreign companies having 
agencies in England; he must therefore 
oppose the further progress of the mea- 
sure. The only mode of meeting the 
difficulty was, for the right hon. Gentleman 
to reduce the duty upon fire insurances, so 
as to place all companies, foreign and do- 
mestic, upon the same footing. He should 
move that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months, 
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Mr. HANKEY seconded the Amend- 


ment, 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word * now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘*‘ upon this day six 
months.” 

Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 
greatly feared that the result of the mea- 
sure would be that described by the hon. 
Gentleman who now proposed its rejection. 


{COMMONS} 
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for not having brought it in at an i 

period, and he believed that the Bill would 
have the effect of protecting English com. 
/panies. There had never been any law 
| against persons insuring in foreign offices, 
but it had been found, hitherto, that not- 
withstanding the facility of communication 
and the ease with which insurances might 
be effected in Paris, in Amsterdam, or in 
| Hamburgh, from the fear of encounterin 

foreign litigation, and from a dislike to 
transacting business through foreign agents 








We invited France to freedom of trade | and foreign lawyers, and in a foreign lan- 
and free communication with this coun-| guage, few insurances had been effected in 
try, and yet the moment anything arose foreign offices, although a higher rate of 
that offered an advantage to France the! premium was charged upon insurances in 
Government interfered with a Bill of this | this country. As to reducing the duty, he 
kind. He believed the Bill would bej| could only repeat what he had said on a 
entirely inoperative. They might object | former occasion, that all taxes were lia. 
to having accredited agents in this coun- | ble to objection, and a plausible objection 
try, but they could not prevent communi-| might, with little ingenuity, be raised 
cation by letter, and therefore they would against every tax. Looking upon the 
only drive away the insurance business question as a matter of revenue, the tax 





from this country. The duty had for a 
long time been liable to strong objections, 
and, in his opinion, the Bill would be in- 
operative. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not, at that late 
hour—a quarter past twelve—proceed with 


in the year 1855 had produced in England 
alone £1,282,000, and at present the 
country was not in a condition to be able 
to part with so large a source of revenue, 
When this duty was first imposed in the 
year 1782, it was fixed at the rate of 
ls. 6d. per cent, and in the year 1792 it 
produced £138,000. It was then raised 








a measure which was regarded with very | to 2s., and the amount of the tax had still 
strong feelings of disapproval by hon. | gradually increased, and after being raised 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, as | to 2s. 6d. it was ultimately fixed at 3s. 
being a step in a wrong direction. In| Now, during the whole period the amount 
his opinion, the question which that House | of the tax had gone on increasing until, 


ought to consider was, the propriety of re- 
ducing the duty upon all insurances, a step 
which would, he believed, ultimately tend 
to increase and not reduce the revenue. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must deny having intro- 
duced the Bill without full consideration. 
Some time ago a deputation of gentlemen 
connected with insurances offices had wait- 
ed upon him, and had represented to him 
that they were exposed to great danger 
from an agency which had been opened in 
London for a foreign office, and they 
begged him to lose no time in bringing in 
a Bill for their protection. He had upon 
that occasion stated that he would not in- 
troduce a measure until he was satisfied 
that the danger which they apprehended 
was real, and not imaginary. The result 
of his inquiries had been, that the danger 
apprehended was not an imaginary one, 
and he had consequently introduced the 
present Bill, although certainly not with- 
out incurring the reproach of supineness 


in England alone, in the year 1855, it 
amounted to £1,282,000. It was now 
proposed to lower the duty to ls. per cent, 
which would be 6d. less than the original 
duty. Now, in 1833, in consequence of 
the number of incendiary fires, farming 
stock was exempted. He would assume 
that exemption removed, and the utmost 
revenue that could be reckoned upon would 
be about one-half, or £600,000. The 
whole general property now insured was 
£870,876,000, and farming stock, not 
paying duty, £64,812,000. The specu- 
lation about the increase of insurances 
was so very uncertain that no cautious 
person would build upon it at such a time 
as the present. The arguments which 
seemed to prevail with the hon. Geutleman 
who last addressed them might be very 
sound when they had 9 opportunity of 
considering the appropriation of a surplus 
revenue. He confessed that he had not 
himself looked at the subject in that point 
of view. It involved a revenue of nearly 
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£1,300,000, to which, hitherto, no serious 
objection had been made. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he therefore hoped the House 
would consent to let the Bill be read a 
second time, and the question of a reduc- 
tion of duty might be deferred to another 
occasion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, no doubt the loss 
of that amount of revenue was a serious 
consideration. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not, he supposed, deal with the 
agency of any company established in 
London unless it were doing a good busi- 
ness. The Bill appeared to him to be so 
much waste paper ; he could not conceive 
anything more inoperative, An agent 
might be appointed whom the Bill could 
not touch. They might carry on their 
business under the provisions of the Bill, 
and the Bill would only serve to lose to the 
right hon. Gentleman his revenue, and to 
give endless worry to the public. The in- 
formation as to the way in which these in- 
surances were to be done would spread, 
and the only way to meet the difficulty 
would be to lower the duty. People were 
not fond of going abroad, and until they 
lost a great deal—something like double 
the amount, which was the case at present 
—they would rather effect their insurances 
at home. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the Bill seemed to him 
calculated to do all that the Legislature 
could do on the subject. It effectually 
operated on insurance offices connected 
with foreign establishments in this country; 
but as to putting down insurance offices 
abroad, that was impossible. He had 
fully considered all the questions con- 
nected with the subject, and he still 
thought that the Bill would effect the 
object desired. 

Mr. KINNAIRD said, he thought the 
subject was one which required further 
consideration. The prudence against which 
that tax was directed ought to be encou- 
raged rather than discouraged. He was 
sure that if a great reduction were effected 
in the duty on insurances the full amount 
of the tax would be received in the space 
of not very many years. In conclusion, 
he should move that the debate be ad- 
Journed, 

_ Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he be- 
lieved that discussion would serve to make 
known to many people in this country a 
fact which they did not know before, 
namely, that they could effect their insur- 
ances at a great saving in France. The 
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Bill could not, he believed, settle the ques- 
tion which it involved. He confessed he 
entertained a strong expectation that, now 
that peace had returned, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would imitate the bold policy of his imme- 
diate predecessor (Mr. Gladstone) and of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, and would remit 
many obnoxious taxes, however difficult it 
might be for him to find substitutes forthem. 
He (Mr. M. Gibson) considered that it was 
not the business of independent Members 
of the House to point out those substitutes 
to the right hon. Gentleman. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree to 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate, as the subject manifestly required 
more consideration than they could bestow 
upon it at that moment. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he was quite 
prepared to support the Bill. He had felt 
much pleasure in hearing the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that evening advocate the principle that it 
was the duty of the Government of this 
country to protect British capital against 
foreign competition. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would persevere in 
the course on which he had entered, and 
that in his approaching Budget his recan- 
tation of his former doctrines would be 
frankly carried out. 

Mr. TITE said, he was in possession of 
a few facts bearing upon the question, 
which he was anxious to state to the 
louse. Te found that the French com- 
pany lately established in London charged 
2s. for insurances in this country, while in 
France they charged only half a frane, or 
rather less than 5d., for insurances of the 
same amount. The diminished charge 
which they imposed in their own country 
was owing to the fact that there what was 
ealled the ‘‘ average clause’ was univer- 
sally adopted. Under that clause a person 
effecting an insurance policy only got, in 
case of an accident, a sum proportioned to 
the value which his insurance bore to the 
whole of the property; so that if a man 
insured for £3,000 a property worth 
£9,000, and if that property was damaged 
to the extent of £1,000, he did not re- 
ecive the whole of that sum, but merely 
one-third of the amount. The insurances 
were thus much more cheaply effected in 
France than in this country, and the prac- 
tice of insuring was in consequence much 
more extensively adopted. The value of 
the whole of the property insured in 
England amounted to little more than 
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£900,000,000 ; the value of the property 


insured in France, a much less wealthy 
country, amounted to £1,500,000,000. 
He should be glad to get rid of the tax 
altogether ; but he doubted whether the 
money raised under it could, for the pre- 
sent, be spared. He believed that if the 
**average clause’? were introduced into 
England, and if the duty were reduced to 
1s., we should be able to derive as large a 
revenue from that source as that which 
we at present received. 

Si SAMUEL BIGNOLD said, it was 
the opinion of the principal insurance 
offices in this country that this measure 
would operate both as a protection to the 
revenue and to the interests of the British 
companies. The remission of the tax in 
regard to agricultural produce had led to a 
very large increase in the amount of pro- 
perty of that description insured; and if 
the present tax were reduced to Is. it 
would require £2,700,000,000 of pro- 
perty, instead of £900,000,000, to be in- 
sured to sustain the revenue at its present 
point. 

Mr. WILSON said, he did not think 
the question of free trade was in any way 
involved in the proposed measure. If a 
malt tax were imposed in this country 
there would surely be no violation of the 
principle of free trade or of any principle 
of common sense in declaring that, although 
people might obtain malt duty free in 
France, Frenchmen should not therefore 
be allowed to sell malt duty free in Eng- 
land. But that was a case precisely ana- 
logous to the present. It was true that 
Englishmen might go abroad for the pur- 
pose of effecting insurances, but they 
rarely availed themselves of that power, 
because they felt that there were special 
advantages in their insuring at home. 
They had here greater facilities for legally 


recovering claims, and they had a greater | 


certainty that the companies with which 
they transacted their business were per- 
fectly solvent. But it did not follow that 
because we could not impose a tax on 
foreign insurance companies when they 
remained abroad, we should not, therefore, 
impose a tax upon them when they came 
to transact business in this country. If 
the Bill was thrown out, they would not 
effect the point in issue. They only per- 
mitted a French office to come to this 
country, and establish an office in Regent 
Street, in Cornhill, in Manchester, or in 
Birmingham, to compete unfairly with 
English offices, 


Mr. Tite 
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Mr. E. BALL said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Wilson) had propounded such a sound 
doctrine that he should give him his sup. 

ort. 

Mr. VANCE said, he must deny that 
the case of malt made in France was a 
parallel case. Insurances could be effected 
by letter. Sea insurances abroad did not 
prevail to any great extent, because the 
English duty had been reduced. 

Si WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
did not approve of the adjournment of the 
debate. He did not think that the Bill 
would, as asserted, serve as an advertise. 
ment to show the advantages of French 
insurance over English insurance. But if 
this were the case, the danger might be 
obviated by making such a reduction in 
the property tax with respect to property 
insured as would meet the exigencies of 
the case. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he would not take the eredit 
or blame, as it might be, of having pro- 
posed this Billin ignorance. The question 
had been fully considered, and his impres- 
sion was, that the Bill would be as operative 
as could be expected. He believed it would 
be as effective for its purposes as other 
measures of a similar nature usually were. 
The object was to remedy a defect in the 
law, as he had already stated. The ques- 
tion had no reference to the amount of the 
duty. If the duty were reduced to a 
shilling, his proposition still would be to 
pass this Bill. There was at present an 
unjust differential duty against English in- 
surance companies, and this the proposed 
Bill sought to remedy. If, however, the 
House thought they were not in a position 
to come to a satisfactory decision he had 
no objection to adjourn the debate ; but in 
so doing he must say he had heard nothing 
to shake his confidence in the Bill, which 
he believed to be a proper measure and 
adequate for its purpose. 

Debate adjourned till Friday. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
| fore Two o'clock till Thursday. 


| 
| 
| 


| HOUSE OF LORDS, 
| 1856. 





22, 


| Tuesday, April 


. Their Lordships met; and having gone 
‘through the business on the Paper, 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


| 
| 
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English and Scotch 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 24, 1856. 


ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MARRIAGE 
LAW. 

Lorp BROUGHAM, in presenting a 
petition from magistrates of Cumberland, 
as parties charged with the suppression of 
vice and immorality in their county, for an 
alteration of the law affecting marriages 
(Scotland), said, he trusted that this peti- 
tion would command the attention of the 
House, and especially the attention of his 
noble and learned Friend on the woolsack, 
of his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chief Justice, and of his noble and learn- 
ed Friend behind him (Lord Lyndhurst). 
It emanated from the magistrates of the 
county of Cumberland, assembled at quar- 
ter sessions, who approached their Lord- 
ships with a complaint, in his opinion well- 
founded, of the evil consequences which 
resulted from the conflict of the marriage 
laws of England and Scotland on the bor- 
ders of the two countries—a state of things 
which in no part of the civilised world was 
surpassed in absurdity and inconsistency, 
and the injurious effects which it pro- 
duced upon the morals of the people. It 
called for a decisive remedy. But the evil 
was not confined to the county of Cumber- 
land; it extended to all the counties on 
the border, in which almost every restraint 
on improvident marriages was removed by 
the contiguity of a country where a totally 
different law of marriage existed. In the 
conterminous counties of England and 
Seotland, Lord Hardwicke’s Act was a 
mere dead letter, for there, every day, mar- 
riages were contracted without the know- 
ledge or consent of parents, guardians, or 
friends. The petitions alleged that since 
the beginning of November upwards of 
100 of these marriages had been cele- 
brated at Gretna Green. At another 
place, where there was a register kept, 
400 marriages had been celebrated, it 
turning out that the register was not at a 
blacksmith’s shop, but at a public-house ; 
and it appeared from the statements in the 
petition that the parties were often under 
the influences of the other wares sold at 
this public-house at the time of marriage. 
It was not at all proposed to alter the law 
with respect to England, or to English- 
men domiciled in Scotland; all the peti- 
tioners desired was, that an end should be 
put to that disgraceful conflict of the laws 
of marriage which enabled a man, by moy- 
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ing a few yards, to evade the law of Eng- 
land. Formerly, in 1835, with the con- 
currence of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Lyndhurst), he had introduced a 
Bill to remedy this evil. But he felt that 
it would be impossible to confine the ques- 
tion merely to marriage. Divoree must 
be made a part of any measure on the 
subject; for the going to Scotland to ob- 
tain a marriage was no more a violation of 
the law of England than going there to 
obtain a divorce, and both ought to be put 
upon the same footing. He thought that 
residence of at least a fortnight in case of 
marriage, and residence of a month or six 
weeks in case of divorce, ought to be re- 
quired in Scotland. If this plan were 
adopted, there would be an end put to a 
system which permitted such absurdities 
as that a man might be married in Scot- 
land, but not married in England, and his 
issue might be legitimate on the north 
side of the Tweed, and illegitimate on the 
south. A case of the greatest hardship 
and cruelty had occurred in consequence 
of this conflict of law. He meant the 
ease of Mr. Laurie, a most respectable 
merchant of Liverpool, who had obtained 
a divorce in Scotland which declared that 
he was a free man, and might marry 
again, but who married a second time— 
not in Scotland, but in England—and who 
was convicted of bigamy, and sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation—a punishment 
which was commuted to a year’s imprison- 
ment at the hulks. The reason for his 
conviction was, that the law should be 
made perfectly clear. He mentioned this 
case as an illustration of the evils which 
were produced by this conflict of the Eng- 
lish and Scotch laws on the subject of 
marriage and divorce. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, the law in its 
present state was most disgraceful and mis- 
chievous—along the whole border, from 
the German Ocean to the Western Sea, it 
was productive of the most immoral ef- 
fects. The description given by the Cum- 
berland justices was not exaggerated ; but 
he would by no means confine the remedy 
to that which they suggested. He would 
have the law of Scotland amended with 
respect to Scotchmen as well; and he did 
not despair of seeing such an amendment 
made for the more certain and proper per- 
formance of the most important of all hu- 
man contracts. 

Lord BROUGHAM entirely agreed 
that Parliament ought to go considerably 
further than the Cumberland magistrates 
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petitioned for, and further even than was 
proposed by his own Bill of 1835, in which 
he had confined himself to an attempt at 
remedying the conflict of the English and 
Scotch laws. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, that he 
rose briefly to express his sense of the 
importance of this matter, and to bear his 
testimony. that the effects of the present 
state of the law of Scotland were quite as 
grievous in Scotland as they were on the 
border in England. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, that 
having been one of those who opposed the 
Bill of 1835, his opinion was not in the 
least changed about the matter now. If 
such a measure were again introduced it 
should meet with his opposition, and with 


an effectual opposition, he trusted, in the | 


House of Commons. He admitted that the 
evil stated by these petitioners did exist ; 
but it might be remedied without altering 
the law of Scotland with respect to mar- 
riage—a law to which the people of that 
country were devotedly attached, and which 
was sanctioned by the good effects which 
had resulted from it. 

Petition read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 


THE FALL OF KARS. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: It 
may be in the recollection of your Lord- 
ships that before we separated for the 
Easter holidays, when the noble Earl the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs had gone to 
Paris, I gave notice of my intention to 
submit a Motion on the subject of the 
surrender of Kars. I regret that the in- 
evitable absence of the noble Earl has 
hitherto prevented me from redeeming that 
promise, for I feel that the subject is of 


such importance that it ought to have | 


been submitted to your Lordships’ con- 
sideration as soon as possible after the 
event. But I hope that you will not, be- 
cause of the time that has elapsed, be 
forgetful of the great interest that at- 
taches to the event to which I allude, as 
well on its own account as with regard 
to what has followed. I could have wish- 
ed that the question had fallen into the 
hands of some one better qualified than 
myself to present it to your notice in a 
lucid and intelligible manner, and to de- 
monstrate its consequences; but since this 
is not the case, I must beg of your Lord- 
ships to make yourselves familiar with the 
subject, by casting a glance over the book 
that contains the papers relating to the 


Lord Brougham 
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|} operations in Asia Minor. And I make 
‘the request with the less reluctance, be. 
‘cause the volume in question contains mat- 
| ter of the most romantic interest, such 
| as is seldom possessed by a book of that 
‘colour. Notwithstanding the interval that 
has elapsed, I do not believe that any of 
your Lordships will be of opinion that an 
event so important as the surrender of a 
great fortress and a gallant army can be 
passed over in silence by this House. Re- 
joicing on this, and on many accounts, to 
see the Foreign Secretary in his place, I 
beg to lay upon the table a copy of the 
Resolution I mean to submit for your 
Lordships’ consideration on Friday next— 

“That while this House feels it to be a duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish garrison, and of the self-relying courage 
| of Major General Sir W. Williams and the Bri- 
| tish officers at the siege of Kars, it feels it equally 
a duty to declare its conviction that the sur- 
render of that fortress and of the army which 
defended it, disasters which endangered the safety 
of Asiatic Turkey and affected our influence in 
the negotiations for peace, are in a great degree 
owing to the want of foresight and energy in Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


THE NAVAL REVIEW. 

Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that, as 
he saw in their places the noble Lord the 
President of the Council, and many other 
noble Lords who had suffered with himself 
from the inconveniences and delays which 
had arisen in the conveyance of their 
| Lordships to and from the naval review at 
| Spithead on the previous day, he might 
| perhaps be permitted to call attention to 
| the defects in the arrangements which had 
| led to those unpleasant circumstances, and 
| to ask some explanation from the Govern- 
iment. Nothing could be more perfect in 
| theory than the plan which was originally 
devised by the Government, by which the 
yacht which conveyed Her Majesty on 
her progress through the magnificent line 
of ships was to be followed by one which 
was to contain Her Majesty’s faithful ad- 
visers, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and this was to be succeeded by the vessel 
on board of which were the Members of 
the House of Commons—symbolising the 
monarchial, the hereditary, and the popu- 
lar estates of the realm, the representa- 
tives of which were to float together in the 
midst of that great display of the naval 
power of Britain. The theory was per- 
fect; the misfortune was that it entirely 
failed of realisation. Though he did not 
wish to attack any noble Lord in that 
House as being directly responsible for the 
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failures of the day, he must say that they 
were mainly attributable to the want of 
proper discrimination on the part of the 
Lords of the Admiralty, in selecting a 
proper vessel for the conveyance of their 
Lordships, together with the mismanage- 
ment that was so evident on the part 
of the railway functionaries, The first 
thing that occurred after starting, at 
seven o'clock in the morning, was a delay of 
at least two hours occasioned by the break- 
ing down of two engines. For this he 
attributed no blame to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. After great delay and incon- 
venience their Lordships arrived at South- 
ampton, where there was but one large 
tender, the Harbinger, for the conveyance 
of the Members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. In consequence of this it was at 
least an hour before they all got on board 
the tender, and then the crowded state of 
that vessel occasioned further loss of time 
in embarking them on the two steamers, 
Transit and Perseverance. At length, be- 
tween twelve and one o’clock, and after they 
had been informed by some noble Lords 
who had gone down on the previous night 
that the most imposing part of the display | 
was over, the salute on the arrival of Her | 
Majesty having been fired an hour and a! 
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orders from high authorities no smoke was 
to be allowed on board; but without 
smoke there could be no fire, and without 
fire the steam power could not be increased 
to make those defective engines do their 
duty, and the result was, that on the re- 
turn she hardly made any way. Little as 
was the way she made, it was, unfor- 
tunately, enough for her to run down a 
gunboat, by which collision both vessels 
were seriously damaged, and a marine 
received injuries so severe that he (Lord 
Ravensworth) did not know whether they 
might not be fatal. Although she did 
this, however, she did not make way 
enough to enable their Lordships to reach 
the harbour of Southampton until ten 
o’elock, At that time the return was 
effected by means of a very active but 
very small steamer called the Monkey, 
owing to the disproportion between which 
and the Transit, and the consequent 
crowding of the former, there was a great 
deal of inconvenience and not a little dan- 
ger. The latter was considerably increas- 
ed by the fact that, as she neared the pier, 
the tiller ropes of the Monkey broke, 
owing to which there was much difficulty 
and delay in wharfing that vessel. As 
soon as she was wharfed there was a rush 


half before, the Transit, which had been | to the railway station. Ladies and gen- 
appropriated to the conveyance of their | tlemen, noble Lords and right rev. Pre- 
Lordships, got under way. She had not, | lates, all made for the station as fast as 
however, proceeded far before she was | possible. First-class carriages were soon 
passed by the Perseverance, having on all occupied, second-class ones were in re- 
board the Members of the House of Com- | quisition, and one right rev. Prelate and 
mons, and the second estate of the realm! a Privy Councillor took refuge in a third- 
became the third, in which position it con- | class carriage. At last the train reached 
tinued during the remainder of the day. | London, and their Lordships were deposit- 
In the course of time the Transit, notwith- | ed at the railway station at three o’clock 
standing the defective engines with which. in the morning. Thus the termination of 
she was supplied, reached the pivot ships | this day of pleasure was, that noble Lords 
at the easternmost point of the line, from | and ladies were running about the plat- 
which position they witnessed that grand | form seeking in vain for a carriage or a 
and magnificent movement, the advance; cab to take them home. How many of 
and wheeling of the line of ships, the only | the ladies reached their residences he could 


spectacle which they had to repay them | 
for the fatigue which they had undergone. | 
Now, it appeared that this ship, the Zran- 
sit, had been supplied with engines which 
were originally made for our late enemy 
the Emperor of Russia, and which were so 
defective in construction that on her last 
voyage to the Mediterranean the whole of 
her machinery gave way, and it had not 
since been put into proper condition. The 
result was that, in a short time, this im- 
mense ship, of 2,400 tons burden, became 
almost like a log upon the water. By 





not say. Fortunately he had himself 
none under his own care. The blame of 
all these delays and inconveniences rested, 
in his opinion, with those by whose man- 
agement an improper vessel of enormous 
size and without sufficient means of pro- 
pulsion was appropriated to their Lord- 
ships. To this fact he attributed all the 
misadventures of the day, and he thought 
he had a right to ask from the Govern- 
ment some explanation of the reasons 
which led to the appropriation of so large 
and so improper a vessel for this service. 
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Further than this he would at present 
express no opinion upon the subject except 
to say, ‘‘ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am afraid I am 
not the best person in the world to answer 
the very serious charges which have been 
brought forward by my noble Friend, hay- 
ing myself been one of his fellow-sufferers, 
and having experienced some disappoint- 
ment at missing a considerable portion of 
the magnificent spectacle of yesterday. At 
the same time I am bound to say, that I 
think my noble Friend has exaggerated 
the blame which can be attached to the 
Government. He certainly made a very 
fair exception at the beginning of his 
speech, when he exonerated the Govern- 
ment from all blame for the engines of the 
South-Western Railway Company having 
broken down; but I think he has been 
misinformed as to the character of the ship 
which was appropriated to the conveyance 
of your Lordships. It is a very large and 
a very fine ship, and I am sure that all 
the noble Lords who were on board it will 
bear testimony to the great care which 
had been taken to provide for the com- 
forts of your Lordships both as to accom- 
modation and refreshments. No doubt it 
would have been very much better had 


there been two small tenders to take your 
Lordships on board, instead of the one 


large one. When we did stop it was not 
from any defect in the engine, but because 
the fires were let out, by which the steam 
power was lost. As no Lord of the Admi- 
ralty has yet returned to town, I have 
not been able to make any inquiries as to 
who was really to blame; but, whatever 
mismanagement there may have been, it 
is clear that the general Government can- 
not be made responsible unless it should 
neglect, after inquiry, to punish the per- 
sons who are to blame. Several noble 
Lords on board were kind enough to try 
to fix the whole responsibility of the affair 
on me, which, as your Lordships may 
imagine, did not at all increase my enjoy- 
ment of the day. I was particularly de- 
sired by some to go down and poke the 
fire, but, with an unusual degree of mo- 
desty, I declined to undertake the com- 
mand of even a small fraction of the Chan- 
nel fleet. There is one consolation, how- 
ever, to be derived from the misadventure 
—that the day furnished another proof of 
the enormous mental and bodily strength 
of my noble Friend the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, because, though my noble Friend was 
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away from his house for twenty-four hours, 
he was able to attend in his place in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench this morning, and 
he has to-night taken part in a discussion 
relative to the Seotch marriage law, J 
ean only say that I will take care, when 
the First Lord of the Admiralty returns 
to town, that all proper inquiries shall be 
made on the subject, and that if there has 
been any negligence the persons to blame 
shall be punished. 

THe Eart or MALMESBURY: I 
should not advise my noble Friend behind 
me to move a vote of censure on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government this time, though it 
certainly was a practical joke of the most 
unpardonable character to have been pro- 
mised so much pleasure, and to have been 
kept twenty-two hours in attempting to 
attain an object which we really only 
reached half-way at last. What I rose 
to observe upon was, the extreme confi- 
dence—not the modesty—of the noble 
Earl opposite, in answering my noble 
Friend behind, giving your Lordships to 
believe that he was present the whole 
time, that he saw all our misfortunes, 
and participated in them. From his high 
position, he was of course looked upon by 
all on board as the captain of the vessel— 
meaning, that is, that he would stick by 
her so long as her timbers held together, 
Far from that, my noble Friend, with his 
usual sagacity and acuteness, about half- 
past three, seeing how matters went, and 
how unlikely it was that he should see his 
home that night if he stayed with us, de- 
serted the ship, and, having found very 
comfortable quarters on the coast of the 
Isle of Wight, to our great consternation 
hailed a small boat and left us to our fate. 
That fate has not been at all exaggerated 
by the noble Lord behind me ; for the rest 
of the day we were passed by ship after 
ship, by carriage after carriage, and most 
of us had to walk home from the Waterloo 
Station at half-past three this morning. 

Lord CAMPBELL: I can testify to 
the great courtesy of the noble Earl the 
President of the Council, so long indeed 
as he remained with us, but he certainly 
did desert us in a moment of difficulty and 
in the midst of evils which he must have 
seen as much as your Lordships. As I 
found it impossible to assist in the admi- 
nistration of justice in Westminster Hall 
on this great holiday, I thought it was my 
duty to show my respect to Her Majesty, 
and to join those who were to follow in 
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Her wake when making this great pro- 
gress through her naval forces. I cer- 
tainly met, in common with all of your 
Lordships who were there, with great dis- 
appointments. I acquit Her Majesty’s 
Government of all blame for our late ar- 
rival at Southampton, and, although nei- 
ther my noble Friend nor the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, nor the Government 
generally, can be held responsible for 
what followed—for the plan traced out for 
us was excellent in itself—yet there cer- 
tainly was such gross mismanagement 
somewhere as to give one a clear idea 
of what happened at Balaklava. No- 
thing happened exeept the breaking down 
of the railway engines, which could not 
have been avoided. There was gross mis- 
management in having so small a tender 
to act with such an enormous steamer as 
the Zransit. It might have been easily 
seen that, under the most favourable cir- 
eumstances, it would have taken an hour 
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or more to transfer the passengers from 
one vessel to the other; and had there | 
been anything of a swell, we never could | 
have all got from one vessel to the other. 
Fortunately, we had fair weather — for 





which, however, we have not to thank the | 
Government. The Transit at last weighed | 
anchor, but it was necessary for two learn- | 
ed Judges of the Superior Courts of West- | 
minster, my learned Brethren, who were 
on board, to work at the capstan. We 
had three right rev. Prelates on board, 
but I do not know whether they lent a 
hand or not. One of the Apostles, I be- | 
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to that strength to which my noble Friend 
has alluded, I was able to attend in my 
place in the Queen’s Bench this morning, 
and I am happy to say, therefore, that no 
ill consequences ensued to the administra- 
tion of justice. 

Tue Eart or CARDIGAN inquired 
whether, under the circumstances which 
had occurred with reference to the steamer 
which had been granted for the use of 
the House of Lords, there was not some 
subordinate of the Admiralty who was re- 
sponsible for putting the vessel in a proper 
and fitting state to receive those to whom 
she was allotted ? And he would also ask, 
if it was right to have placed at their 
Lordships’ disposal a vessel which in the 
mid-channel between Cowes and Ports- 
mouth, where the water was almost as 
smooth as a mill-pond, could only make 
three and a half knots an hour? It was 
said that this vessel, the TZvransit, was 
about to be sent out to the Crimea to 
bring back troops. If her performances 
were always of the character of those of 
yesterday, it ought to be matter of serious 
consideration before she was sent out to 
bring back any part of the army. This 
was the more important, as there had been 
great neglect in fitting out the vessels for 
the conveyance of troops. 

The subject then dropped. 


of Parma. 


AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION OF PARMA, 

Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
rose to move for copies of the reports and 
correspondence of Her Majesty’s Diplo- 


lieve, was acquainted with navigation, and | matic and Consular Agents in Italy relat- 
I have no doubt under similar cireum- ing to the occupation of the territory and 
stances he would have assisted in the} the assumption of the executive Govern- 
operation. We really had great reason! ment of the Duchy of Parma by Austrian 
to complain of this Transit, which, though | authorities ; and for copies of any commu- 
avery large vessel, was quite unfit for the | nications thereupon between Her Majesty’s 
service. She had two engines, but one of | Government and the Cabinet of Vienna. 
them was permanently disabled, and the! In asking for these papers, it was not his 
other was soon made useless by the fires | intention to express any opinion with re- 
being let out. It was eleven o'clock be- gard to the affairs of Italy, and still less to 
fore we left Southampton, although we ask their Lordships to come to any judg- 
ought to have left at six o’clock, and such’ ment on that question; for though he 
a scene of confusion I hope I shall never | thought that the judgment of the British 
witness again. It certainly reflects very | Parliament would not be improperly asked 
little credit upon those who ought to have; on such a question, yet it might be prema- 
made better provision. Judges, Prelates, | ture to ask such an opinion, while the House 
and ladies of high rank were scrambling | was uninformed on the subject. All that he 
together for places in the train—one would | asked now was information from the Go- 


have thought it was a Manchester excur- | 
ston train. I had the good fortune to get 
a place, but I was not able to get home 
before four o’clock this morning. Thanks 


vernment, and he hoped that it would be in 
the power of the Government to give some 
information with regard to facts and events 


which had occurred, and which he believed 
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to be of so grave a character that it would 
be necessary that they should be considered 
not only by the servants of the Crown, but 
by the Parliament of this country. The 
House was aware that the state of north- 
ern Italy, and especially of the Duchy of 
Parma, had been for some time of so evil 
a character, that it showed the existence 
of very deep-rooted discontent and disaffec- 
tion among the people of that country; 
and, more than that, there had arisen 
among them such a contempt of all law and 
authority as was likely to lead to lament- 
able consequences, and might lead to very 
grievous results. It was on these pretences, 
and in some degree it might be said for these 
reasons, that the troops of Austria had oc- 
cupied the territory of Parma. There were, 
however, reports and rumours that Austria 
intended not only the occupation of the 
territories or duchy, but that she contem- 
plated the scizure of the reins of govern- 
ment. If the Austrian Government had 
sent-a force merely to save and protect the 
family of the reigning Sovereign from the 
personal dangers which might surround 
them, such a step would not be inconsistent 
with precedents, and was one which had 
been adopted by this country itself. But 
if the accounts that were current were true, 
Austria had taken political as well as 
military possession of Parma—had dis- 
missed the Ministers of Finance and Po- 
lice; the Post Office department was placed 
under Austrian authority, and, moreover, 
the Austrian troops extended over the whole 
territory, from Pontremoli to Piacenza. 
It was not, therefore, the protection of the 
reigning family that was intended, but the 
occupation of the whole country, and the 
assumption of the government. He did 
not ask the House to discuss the question 
of the character of such an occupation or 
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but he proposed to call on them to pro. 
nounce a strong judgment on the question, 
That circumstance strengthened him (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) in the opinion he 
had formed of the necessity for the House 
having early information on the subject ; 
for it would be contrary to usage as well as to 
convenience for the House to be called on 
to give an opinion on a matter on which 
they were imperfectly informed. It ought 
to be known if it was true that the Aus- 
trian troops occupied the country only in 
order to repress any casual insurrection 
that might oceur, for of such insurrec- 
tion there was no account, and the Aus- 
trian forces were disposed in a mode which 
looked very much as if further aggression 
was intended against Parma. If danger 
were apprehended to the reigning family, 
the Piedmontese troops might have been 
called on to interfere rather than those of 
Austria. But the position of the Austrian 
army forbade the supposition that the pur- 
pose intended was merely to put an end to 
insurrection, or rebellion, or any disturb- 
ances which might threaten the safety of 
the reigning family. He thought it better 
to make no further remarks at present, 
but he thought he had said enough to 
justify his asking for information from the 
Government. If his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Clarendon) refused to give that in- 
formation now, perhaps he would be able 
to give an assurance that he would, at an 
early day, take into consideration the pro- 
priety of giving to the House such infor- 
mation on this subject as they ought to 
possess; for it would be a very lamentable 
thing that this country, having just ended 
| a war by a peace which they thought would 
| be satisfactory, should enter upon another 
| much more sanguinary and costly. 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: 





I am 











the consequences to which it might lead, | sure my noble Friend will not expect me to 
or whether the balance of power in Europe | enter into any general explanation on the 
had or had not been disturbed by such an | subject which he has brought before your 
act on the part of one of the great Powers; | Lordships, because the noble and learned 
nor did he propose to enter into the ques- | Lord opposite has given notice of a Motion 
tion of the state of Italy, north or south ;| which I understand is of such a compre- 
but all he wanted was information as to) hensive nature as will bring the whole sub- 
what had really taken place, and what was | ject under consideration, and I hope shortly 
the attitude taken by the Government of | to be able to show the House that the 
this country, and those of the other Eu-| question of Italy has not been disregarded 
ropean Powers, on this point. The noble| by Her Majesty’s Government. I am at 
and learned Lord opposite (Lord Lynd-/| present unable to lay before your Lord- 
hurst) had that evening given notice of a ships any correspondence calculated to 
Motion which would bring on the discus- throw light on the events which have taken 
sion of this subject, and not only would he | place in Italy; but I am prepared, in answer 
call on the House to discuss the subject, | to my noble Friend, to give him such in- 


The Marquess of Clanricarde 
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formation as we possess. It appears that 
ever since the assassination of the late 
Duke, Parma has been in a most unsettled 
state. For this I do not believe that the 
Duchess Regent is to blame. Her Go- 
yernment has been wise and moderate, and 
I believe she has displayed great forbear- 
ance and good sense. But the Government , 
is weak in Parma, which has been the} THE START —QUESTION. ' 
resort of persons desirous of promoting | Cartain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
/ political troubles ; and it is said that the| he would beg to ask the hon. Under Se- 
agents of seeret societies have been par- cretary for War whether, now that the 
ticularly active there. This unsettled state | military branches of the Ordnance were 
of affairs continued to prevail, and the, transferred to the Horse Guards, the ge- 
persons who conducted the investigation | neral officers from the scientific corps 
into the assassination of the late Duke and | would be employed as general officers on 
others employed in the judicial investiga-| the staff, in due proportion with the gene- 
tion of political offences in the duchy, | ral officers taken from other branches of 
appeared destined to the same fate. Two | the service ? , 
political murders having been committed,| Mr. FREDERICK PEEL replied, that 
and a dangerous spirit having been mani-| there was no objection to general officers 
fested, and considerable public alarm hay-|in the artillery and engineers being ap- 
ing been the consequence of these acts, | pointed to situations on the staff; but the 
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the Duchess Regent declared Parma in 4 
state of siege, and the Austrian general, | 
Crenneville, as senior officer there, took | 
the supreme command of all the. troops. | 
But, as I gather from my noble Friend, he | 
appears to think that Austrian interference | 
took place in pursuance of a convention | 
entered into in consequence of recent | 
events. Such has not been the case. A 
treaty was agreed to between Austria and 
the late Duke of Parma and Modena, in the 
year 1847 or 1848, by which these Sove- 
reigns were entitled to call upon Austria, 
and Austria was bound to send a sufficient 
foree to maintain order, if public tranquil- 
lity were likely to be disturbed. This was 
done in 1849, and there has been since 
that time an Austrian battalion in Parma 
or the neighbourhood. When the state of 
siege was declared, General Crenneville 
wrote to Vienna to say that he should not 
require to have another man sent to him. 
There was, therefore, no special interven- 
tion, and no increased number of forces 
beyond that which Austria had already in | 
the duchy. I am not able to give my noble 
Friend any account of the other events to 
which he alluded—of certain official per- 
sons being turned out of office; but I be-| 
lieve I am correct in saying that which I | 
am assured of from Vienna, that there has | 
been great exaggeration in the newspapers | 
as to the account of Austrian force in the | 
territory bordering upon Sardinia—that no | 
fresh troops have been sent into the duchy, 
and no change made in their position. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 





number that could be so appointed must 
be limited, as the proportion of the scien- 
tific branches of the service to the rest of 
the army was not more than one in twenty. 

INDIAN LAW COMMISSION~ 
QUESTION, 

Mr. ATHERTON said, he wished to 
inquire of the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control whether any steps had 
been taken, or were contemplated, for 
carrying out the suggestions of the Com- 
missioners appointed under the Act of the 
16 & 17 Vict. ce. 95, s. 28, to consider the 
recommendations and enactments of the 
Indian Law Commissioners; whether any 
measure was to be introduced, and when, 
for giving legislative sanction to such of 
those suggestions as required it; and whe- 
ther it was intended to give further time, 
beyond the 20th day of August next, to 
the present or any other Commissioners, 
for framing a body of substantive civil 
law for the whole of India, as recom- 
mended by the secend Report of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. VERNON SMITH, in reply, said, 
that the Report of the Commissioners had 
been sent to India with the view of being 
submitted to the Council there. If the 
remarks of the Council, on the reeommen- 
dations of the Commissioners, arrived in 
time, it was possible that he might be able 
to propose a Bill in Parliament during the 
present Session. The answer to the last 
question would depend entirely upon the 
information received from India, 
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THE NAVAL REVIEW, the attention of the House next week, J] 
Mr. STAFFORD: Sir, in rising to} would suggest, that amongst the other 
move that this House do now adjourn, I | fireworks with which the public are to be 
beg to express my strong sense of the | amused in the course of a few days, one spe- 
excellence of the Government arrange- | cial illumination should be dedicated to the 
ments yesterday. Having witnessed the | safe return of those Members of Parliament 
arrangements of the Government both at | who intrusted their persons to the awkward 
home and abroad, I desire to testify to the | keeping of Her Majesty’s Government, 
oneness of the system and the similarity of Lorp WILLIAM POWLETT: Sir, I 
the principles on which it is based. It was | can corroborate, from personal observation 
not possible for the Government, at so | and experience, what has fallen from the 
short a notice, to cover the docks of South- hon. Gentleman who has just addressed 
ampton with mud, nor are they responsible | the House, as to the extremely discredit. 
for the sunshine ; but in as far as in them | able nature of the proceedings yesterday 
lies, they did their best to make that | from beginning to end. Undoubtedly, the 
particular locality resemble Balaklava as| Government are not responsible for the 
much as possible. Whether we consider the | misconduct of the railway company, but 
character of those for whose comfort and | they should have taken care that the ships 
convenience they undertook to arrange the | appointed to convey the two Houses of 
proximity of the point of embarkation to | Parliament to the scene of the great spee- 
the scene of the review, or the facilities | tacle were in an effective state. It so 
afforded at the spectacle: itself, I think | happened that, being in Southampton at 
there will be no difference of opinion either | an early hour, I was desired by a person on 
in this House or the country at large as to | board the steamer allotted to the House of 
the merit or demerit due to them. You, | Lords to take my place in that vessel, be- 
Sir, I understand, were kept waiting nearly | cause, in all probability, the House of 
two hours —[An hon. Memser: Four} Commons would not arrive till a quarter 
hours |—without being able, as we may say, | past four o'clock. I accordingly went on 
to form a House: and whenhon. Members} board the Transit, where I remained the 
did arrive, I apprehend you never saw a} whole day; but I must say that a more 
House so perplexed. But, whatever may | discreditable state of things I never wit- 
have been the fate of the House of Com-| essed. The whole of the machinery was 
mons, that of the other House was, I un-| out of order; it not only broke down, but 
derstand, even worse. I have been informed | we were detained half an hour at a time, and 
that it was not till broad daylight this | I was told by the captain himself that he 
morning that those Members of the House | knew the machinery was in an inefficient 
of Lords who trusted implicitly to the} state. I think, Sir, that the head of the 
arrangements of the Government were able | Admiralty ought to have ascertained whe- 
to reach their homes. The lay Lords, I | ther the ships were in an effective state or 
understand—at all events the greater part | not. But the worst is yet tocome. We 
of them—have already recovered, but some | did not arrive at Spithead until the review 
of the Bishops are completely exhausted. | was over, and when we reached South- 
Still, I am given to understand that these | ampton in the evening, there was no 
right rev. Prelates will soon recover, and | train waiting for the House of Lords. We 
therefore we may congratulate ourselves | were detained an hour until one was form- 
that no Member of either House of Par-| ed in the station, and the journey to this 
liament has been drowned upon this occa- | metropolis occupied four hours and a half, 
sion. For that we desire to tender our) the train going at the rate of about ten 
best thanks to the Government. Whether} miles an hour. I must say, Sir, in con- 
their arrangements were made for the | clusion, that the proceedings of yesterday 
purpose of predisposing our minds to| reflect credit neither upon the Members of 
peace, whatever the terms of that peace | the Government, nor upon the directors of 
might be, by enabling us to see to what} the South-Western Railway Company. 
hands we were to intrust the management} Mr. OWEN STANLEY: I do not 
of our fleets, I will not presume to say. | know, Sir, whether the First Lord of the 
We have tried our Government upon two} Admiralty is in his place or not; but the 
elements, land and water, and it only re-| House will recollect that, when I put a 
mains to test them upon that more inflam- | question to him a few days ago as to the 
mable element, fire, to which the right| arrangements which had been made for 
hon. Gentleman opposite intends to call | conveying us to the scene of the review, the 
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right hon. Gentleman informed me that if 
I did not like to go I might remain at home. 
Ihave only to say now that, if he had 
told me what his arrangements were, I 
should have been glad to remain at home. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I would 
suggest, Sir, to hon. Members, that it 
would be better to postpone this discussion 
until my right hon. Friend the First Lord 
of the Admiralty returns to town, his 
duties detaining him for the present at 
Portsmouth. [Laughter.| I really see 
no occasion for laughter in that statement. 
I am unable, of course, to explain the na- 
ture of the arrangements which were made 
by the Admiralty, but when my right hon. 
Friend shall be in his place, I am sure 
that he will be able to show that the 
Admiralty made the best arrangements 
which could prospectively be made for such 
an occasion. That there was undoubtedly 
great delay in getting from London either 
to Portsmouth or Southampton I myself 
can bear witness, for I was in the railway 
train from seven o’clock until past twelve, 
on the journey between. the Waterloo Sta- 
tion and Portsmouth. When we arrived at 
Bishopstoke, it was intimated to us that 
the tide had ebbed, and that there would 
be considerable difficulty in getting to our 


vessel at Spithead. [ Cries of ** No, no!’’] 
Iam told that it was so; and that no 
doubt produced a difficulty in getting from 
Southampton to the vessels which were 


destined to convey us to Spithead. I am 
sure that my right hon. Friend will deeply 
regret if there was any error in the arrange- 
ments ; but I would again submit to the 
hon. Gentleman opposite who has brought 
the subject forward that no advantage can 
arise in delaying other business on account 
of a discussion which cannot take place 
satisfactorily until my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty returns. 
Coroxe. NORTH: Sir, the Secretary to 
the Treasury, it seems, is also detained 
somewhere, otherwise I would have asked 
him a question. I wish to know, however, 
if the clerks of the Treasury embarked at 
Portsmouth ; and, if so, why the Members 
of the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords could not have embarked there 
also, instead of at Southampton? I can 
only add my testimony to what has been 
said as to the badness of the arrangements. 
I hope that, in future, Blue-books and Com- 
missions of Inquiry with regard to the gal- 
lant officers who have served in both ser- 
vices will cease, and that the country will 
see that mishaps are the fault of the Go- 
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vernment, and will put the saddle on the 
right horse. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he was not 
surprised at the disappointment which had 
been expressed at the arrangements which 
had been made for the accommodation of 
the House of Commons; but, having been 
one of the first on board the Perseverance, 
he was anxious to bear testimony to the 
extremely obliging conduct of Captain 
Macdonald and the officers of that vessel. 
At the hour appointed Captain Macdonald’s 
vessel was in readiness, and but for the 
delay elsewhere the House of Commons 
would haye been at the review in good 
time. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: [ hope, Sir, that 
the hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Chap- 
lin) will also be in his place when we are 
honoured with the presence of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, because unques- 
tionably we have great reason to complain 
of the railway arrangements. As this 
House legislates for the regulation of rail- 
ways, I think that it would be a gross 
dereliction of duty if, after such misman- 
agement brought within our own experi- 
enée, we were to take no notice of it. I 
am glad that the question is not likely to 
pass without observation, because I feel 
that the House of Commons being late on 
such an occasion savours of disrespect to 
Her Majesty, and I hope that we shall ac- 
quit ourselves of all blame upon that score 
by fixing it upon the proper persons. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he saw no 
good in postponing the discussion until the 
arrival of the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Of course, the First Lord would be un- 
aware of the inconvenience which the 
House had experienced, and, at all events, 
he could not help it now. On future occa- 
sions, he hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would make his arrangements with 
better effect; for yesterday the whole 
“‘ transit’? was so bad, that it was only by 
the greatest ‘‘ perseverance’ that the 
House ever got back to London. The 
Government, of course, could not answer 
for the railway, but when Members ar- 
rived at the end of the railway journey, 
there was no way of getting off to the 
fleet except by swimming for it. He be- 
lieved that not one Member, either of the 
Cabinet or of the Government, was present 
to receive Mr. Speaker and the House 
upon their arrival, and he thought altoge- 
ther that there was much reason to com- 
plain. No doubt the Government were 
better provided for somewhere else, but 
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surely some one one or other of them might 
have been there to receive the House. He 
regretted that on such an occasion some 
sailing vessels had not been introduced to 
show the contrast between such ships and 
steamers ; and he thought that their ab- 
sence rendered the review somewhat in- 
complete. 


CotoneL FRENCH : I would beg, Sir, | 


to suggest to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government, that when the First 
Lord of the Admiralty comes to town, he 
should give him a check for his uncourte- 
ous behaviour towards Members of this 
House in general, and to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chester (Mr. 0. Stanley) in parti- 
cular, to whom, when he questioned the 
arrangements that were being made, the 
right hon. Baronet replied, that if Mem- 
bers didn’t like them they might stay at 
home. The system of checking, I believe, 
has already commenced, and | think that 
it might be extended with advantage. Re- 
port says, that the Secretary for the Ad- 
miralty had arranged that Members of the 
Government (of the Cabinet) and their 
wives should go in one vessel, and Mem- 
bers of the Government (not of the Cabi- 
net) and their wives in another ; but that 
the ladies took the quarrel up and declared 
that they would not be treated in such a 
manner. It is said that the noble Lord 
did then interfere, and that in consequence 
all the ladies were permitted to go toge- 
ther. I think, therefore, that it would be 
exceedingly desirable that the noble Lord 
should teach the right hon. Baronet to be- 
have with proper courtesy. 

Sir GEORGE GREY: I cannot, Sir, 
allow the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who has just sat down, and 
which he has made in perfect ignorance of 
the facts, to pass unnoticed. When my 
right hon. Friend (Sir C. Wood) comes to 
the House, he will state the arrangements 
which were made by the Admiralty, in 
order to afford the greatest amount of con- 
venience to the greatest number of people 
in witnessing that magnificent spectacle at 
Spithead which reflected the highest eredit 
on the country. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’ and“ Oh, 
oh!’’] I say that that magnificent fleet 
and the evolutions which it performed at 
the review are calculated to raise this 
country in the estimation of all who wit- 
nessed it—foreigners as well as English- 
men. My right hon. Friend, I am sure, 
intended no discourtesy in the answer 
which he gave to the hon. Member for 
Chester ; and, however much reason there 
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may be to complain of the difficulty in get. 
ting on board the Perseverance, I am cer- 
tain that every one must have been per. 
fectly satisfied with the manner in which 
that ship was conducted yesterday. All 
that we have to regret was, the difficulty 
which was experienced in getting on board 
her. With regard to the railway, of course 
the Government was not responsible for 
delays there; and, as to no Member of the 
Board of Admiralty being present to re- 
ecive the House, I may state that the 
whole of the Board of Admiralty was, by 
Her Majesty’s commands, in attendance 
upon Her Majesty. 

Mr. HOWARD said, he thought that 
the House was somewhat unjust in its 
strictures upon his right hon. relative the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It appeared 
to him that the arrangements were of a 
very high order, and that the House ought 
to have been very grateful for them. The 
House had shown a great deal of impa- 
tience, and did not appear sufficiently to 
appreciate the magnificent spectacle of 
yesterday. The blame ought to be attri- 
buted to the proper people, snd they were 
the conductors of the railway. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, the machi- 
nery of the Transit, the vessel allotted to 
the Members of the Upper House, was 
completely out of order. 

THe Marquess or GRANBY said, he 
thought that the House of Commons had 
great reason to complain that they had been 
allowed no share in the admirable arrange- 
ments which had been provided for the 
rest of the public. As he was on board 
the Perseverance, however, he must add 
his testimony to that which had been 
already given of the admirable behaviour 
of the commander of that vessel. No 
doubt, as was said by an hon. Gentleman 
opposite, the review at Spithead was a 
magnificent spectacle ; but, unfortunately, 
the House of Commons had not succeeded 
in witnessing it. A peace which he sin- 
cerely trusted would be an enduring one 
had happily been concluded, and no doubt 
the review had been intended to show to 
the world what England was able to do. 
Now, there was no doubt as to the magni- 
ficent fleet of ships which had been pre- 
pared, nor as to the gallantry and skill of 
the crews which manned them, but there 
was one point upon which some doubt did 
exist, and without question the review was 
held in order to dispel that doubt, That 
doubt was as to the efficient administration 
of the Admiralty, and the object of the 
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review was to prove that the administra- 
tion of that department was now different 
from what it had hitherto been. It was 
to prove that scenes such as those which 
had occurred in Balaklava Harbour could 
never occur again; but the result had 
been to produce a state of things in the 
harbour of Southampton similar to what 
had taken place at Balaklava, and, when 
such confusion prevailed in a harbour only 
seventy-eight miles from London, how 
could any one be astonished at its being 
displayed in a harbour distant 3,000 miles ? 
The Members of that House had been in- 
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| When all the difficulties which they had to 
| encounter were considered, he believed that 
'most Gentlemen in that House would join 
| with him in paying a just tribute to the zeal 
and ability—he might say the courage— 
which they had displayed in the discharge 
of their duty ; for if they reflected on the 
work they had had to do, and on the man- 
ner in which it had been performed—how 
they had had to inaugurate a new system 
—how they had had to encounter the disap- 
pointment of rejected candidates, and the 
anger of their patrons—they must see that 
| their task was one of no ordinary difficulty. 





vited to be present, and they had fallen) The Commissioners had done their work 
vietims to that very system, a change of | well. Most persons had heard rumours of 
which was intended to be evinced by the! the ridiculous strictaess with which their 


review. 

Mr. PEACOCKE said, that he under- 
stood that the refreshment for Members 
of the two Houses of Parliament had been 


contracted for at 7s. 6d. a-head—[An | 
hon. Member: Five shillings]—but the | 


Board of Admiralty had taken much bet- 
ter care of themselves ; for he under- 
stood that the clerks of that department 
were provided with all the delicacies of the 
season. He did not complain so much as 


regarded the Members of that House, but 
as regarded the Members of the other 


House of Parliament, who were accom- 
panied by ladies ; he thought that they 
were entitled to at least the same fare as 
the clerks of the Admiralty. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he considered 
that the whole of the blame ought to be 
attributed to mismanagement on the part 
of the railway companies, and he should, 
on an early day, move for an inquiry into 
the causes of the delay which had occurred 
on the line of railway. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ADMISSIONS TO THE CIVIL SERVICE— 
COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION. 
Viscount GODERICH, in rising to 


| examinations had been conducted, and the 
| unreasonably high standard on which they 
had insisted ; but a perusal of their Report 
would be sufficient to dissipate any belief 
in the truth of such allegations—for, while 
the Commissioners had refused to yield to 
any pressure from without, if they had erred 
at all, it had been on the side rather of 
leniency than of strictness. The House 
would find that out of the 1,078 candi- 
dates whom they had before them, no 
fewer than 309 had been rejected on ac- 
count of the gross ignorance they had dis- 
played with regard to the commonest 
elements of knowledge. That fact, while 
it showed the true character of their ex- 
aminations, wasa sufficient proof of the truth 
and justice of those allegations which had 
been brought against the old system. The 
House would therefore be justified in con- 
cluding that under the old system those 
persons—persons who spelt ‘‘contumelies”’ 
‘‘contumanies,”’ and ‘‘ fingers’’ ‘‘fingures,”’ 
who inserted only one n in ‘‘ government”’ 
and two t’s in “ guilty’’ would have been 
admitted into the public service. Regard- 
ing, therefore, the allegations against the 
old system as proved, he would confine 
‘himself to the question of how the im- 





propose an Address to Her Majesty upon | provement which had been already intro- 
the subject of admissions to the civil ser- | duced might be extended and made more 
vice, said that the question was one of | perfect. He found that in the Customs, of 
such great importance that he felt that no | 106 candidates examined, forty-two were re- 
apology was due upon his part for bringing | jected on account of the grossest ignorance 


it under the consideration of the House. 
He thought that the Report of the Civil 
Service Commissioners was so full of in- 
terest that it was only right to call upon 
that House to devote some portion of its 
time to the consideration of it. In the 
first place, it was to him a pleasant task to 
pay his humble,tribute of praise to the Com- 
missioners for their invaluable exertions. 


jin spelling. In the Admiralty, of fifty- 
'four candidates examined, nineteen were 
sent back for the same reason. The House 
should bear in mind that these were nomi- 
nees to particular offices. He had before 
expressed his opinion that the only way to 
effectually remedy these evils was to intro- 
duce the system of open competition, and 
he was strengthened in that opinion by a 
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perusal of the Report of the Commission- 
ers. It was their duty to endeavour to 
obtain for employment in the civil service 
the fittest persons that could be found. It 
was too much the habit to assume that 
incapacity should be tolerated in the public 
service which would not, for a moment be 
endured by any private individual. He 
thought they ought to take the exactly op- 
posite course. He could conceive many 
cases in which private individuals or firms, 
from far higher and more imperative mo- 
tives than those of self-interest, would be 
constrained to retain in their service per- 
sons who were not the fittest they could 
find; and to say that a private person 
was never to employ any but the fittest 
person would be to lay down a principle of 
unwarrantable selfishness ; but in the civil 
service the selfishness lay quite in the op- 
posite direction—the selfishness would be 
in sacrificing the public interests to a feel- 
ing of indolence, to a desire to avoid oppo- 
sition, or to a wish to serve a friend, or to 
satisfy an importunate suitor. It appeared 
that out of 903 nominee candidates to par- 
ticular offices 250 had been rejected by the 
Commissioners altogether. Between one- 
third and one-fourth of all the nominees 
had been sent back because they were un- 
acquainted with the simplest rudiments of 
knowledge, and he found that, with regard 
to about one-half of those to whom cer- 
tificates were granted, the Commissioners 
were unable to assert that they possessed 
more than the simple rudimentary know- 
ledge to which he referred. What was 
the cause? Was it that the education of 
the middle classes was deficient? On that 
point the Commissioners said :— 

“We believe, however, that there exists no 
want of sufficiently well educated persons to sup- 
ply the vacancies in these offices; and that the 
frequent occurrence in candidates of deficiency in 
the simplest elements of knowledge arises from 
the fact that many of the inferior appointments 
are made, without personal knowledge of the fit- 
ness of the party, on the recommendation of some 
other person, who is desirous, not of supplying 
the public with a useful officer, but of making a 
competent provision for a friend.” 


He believed the Commissioners were per- 
fectly right in that opinion, and that the 


cause of the deficiency was not to be found in | 


the defective education of the middle classes, 
but in the bad mode by which candidates 


wished to see the system of open competi- 


tion adopted for admission to the civil | 


service. He wished to see that system 
Viscount Goderich 
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adopted, because it would enlarge the field 
of choice. It would enable every person 
who, without Parliamentary or personal 
interest, might wish to enter the public 
service, to make his merits known to those 
who had the right of appointment; and 
by following it, they would be in a posi- 
tion, gradually and naturally, without 
laying down absolutely any very high 
standard of qualification, to raise the 
standard of examination as high as cir. 
cumstances would admit. On the subject 
of open competition, he would read to the 
House the opinion of a right hon. Gentle. 
man whose views would be received with 
respect, at least, by the Treasury Bench, 
In a letter written by Mr. Herman Meri- 
vale, by the direction of the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, there occurred the 
following passage :— 


“Tt is Mr. Labouchere’s opinion that, whatever 
may be the value of an examination by way of 
test, if conducted by able and experienced hands, 
for eliciting proof of qualities such as these, yet a 
far greater and more effective security will be 
afforded by examinations conducted to a certain 
extent on the competitive principle.” 


The Commissioners themselves stated that 
they did not consider it within their pro- 
vince to discuss the question, but it was 
clear that they were in favour of competi- 
tion. They said:— 


“ We do not think it within our province to dis- 
cuss the expediency of adopting the principle of 
open competition as contradistinguished from ex- 
amination ; but we must remark that, both in the 
competitive examination for clerkships in our own 
and in other offices those who have succeeded in 
obtaining the appointments have appeared to us 
to possess considerably higher attainments than 
those who have come in upon simple nomination ; 
and we may add, that we cannot doubt that if it 
be adopted as a usual course to nominate several 
candidates to compete for each vacancy the ex- 
pectation of this ordeal will act most beneficially 
on the education and industry of those young 
persons who are looking forward to public em- 
ployment.” 


No existing system seemed to be so good 
as that of the Colonial Office; but it was 
clear, from the Commissioners’ Report, 
that this plan—the plan of partial eompe- 
tition—did not go far enough, and that, if 
they wished to get rid of the evils now 
complained of, it would be necessary to 
relieve the Government from the pressure 


‘under which they were now obliged to 
were selected, and it was in order to get | 
rid of that fruitful source of evil that he! 


make appointments on other grounds than 
that of merit. It was sometimes urged, 
in favour of the system of nomination, that 
a control was thereby exercised over the 
moral qualifications of the persons appoint- 
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ed which could not otherwise be obtained. 
That was the theory, but was it always 
the fact? Was any such adequate control 
usually exercised ? What inquiries did the 
right hon. Member for Wells (Mr. Hayter) 
generally make into the moral qualifi- 
eations of candidates for appointments ? 
But, assuming that a control of that kind 
was at present exercised, he would contend 
that it might be exercised in an equal de- 
gree under the system of competition. The 
system at present pursued in this respect 
was of a very anomalous character, and was 
very unfair to the Commissioners; they 
maintained the system of nomination on the 
ground of the control it was supposed to 
give them over the moral character of 
those whom they appointed, and yet they 
threw upon the Commissioners the burden 
of inquiring into that very matter, so that no 
argument could be drawn on that ground 
in favour of the system of nomination. He 
asked the House, by this Motion, to give 
an opinion only upon the fundamental 
principle of the establishment of a free 
and open system of competition. It was 


not in the power of a private Member to 
enter into details upon such a subject ; but 
he must observe that he thought it would 


be absolutely essential to the success of 
any such system of open competition that 
the partial division which had been made 
between situations of a merely mechanical 
character and those which required more 
intellectual ability should be strictly en- 
forced. It had been sometimes said that 
private firms did not adopt any system of 
competition in their appointments, and yet 
that they were served well. A sufficient 
answer to this argument was, that private 
firms were bound to make good appoint- 
ments, under penalties, in case of failure, 
very different from those which awaited 
Ministers of the Crown, and that they 
were not subject to the importunitics of 
Members of Parliament and Secretaries 
of the Treasury. But he asserted that 
private firms would be willing to adopt a 
system of competition if it could be made 
available for them. The Society of Arts 
had recently promulgated a scheme for 
establishing competitive examinations, and 
giving certificates to the successful can- 
didates, The Society had sent round a 
circular to the leading commercial and 
manufacturing firms in the country, with a 
request for information whether they would 
be disposed, as far as possible, to pay respect 
to the certificates of the examiners? He 
held in his hand a list of the firms who had 
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already signed the declaration in the affir- 
mative. It contained the names of some 
of the most eminent commercial and ma- 
nufacturing establishments in the country, 
including the Great Northern Railway 
Company, the London and Brighton Rail- 
way Company, the South Eastern Rail- 
way Company; Mr. Akroyd, of Halifax ; 
Mr. Titus Salt, of Bradford; the hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Crossley) ; Sir 
Elkanah Armitage, of Manchester; Messrs. 
Clowes ; Messrs. Longman; Mr. Brunel; 
Sir William Cubitt; Mr. Fairbairn, of 
Manchester; Messrs. Fox, Henderson and 
Co.; Sir Samuel Morton Peto; Messrs. 
Truman, Hanbury, and Buxton, and many 
others. This scheme was said to be new 
and unexampled, but the circumstances 
of the present time were new and un- 
exampled, and in the two instances in 
which it had been adopted by the Govern- 
ment—namely, the East India Company 
and the Ordnance Department — it had 
been found to work well. It might be 
said that the civil service did not hold out 
such prizes as the East India Company’s 
service to attract really able men. But 
that argument omitted to take into ac- 
count one very important element—the 
certainty of Government employment— 
that certainty was so great an object to 
many persons that he believed the Govern- 
ment would have no difficulty in obtaining 
for the civil service persons as able as any 
to be found in any profession or calling 
whatever. He would not allude to all the 
indirect advantages of the system of com- 
petition, but he could not refrain from 
pointing out the important bearing it ° 
would have on the general question of 
education. He would call upon that large 
majority of hon. Members who decided 
the other night that the Legislature could 
not, at least for the present, take any fur- 
ther step for the purpose of advancing the 
education of the people. That decision 
they must look upon, for the time, at all 
events, as final, and he was, therefore, 
most anxious to press upon the House the 
important collateral bearing a system of 
open competition would have on public 
education—it would open a new field of 
employment; it would give a great im- 
pulse to schools and colleges; it would 
open the way to public emoluments and 
honours to every class, without distinction 
—he would therefore call upon that large 
majority who had disposed so summarily 
of the question of education to weigh well 
this part of the case. They were bound, 
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as they had refused direct means, to make 
use of every indirect means in their power 
for promoting education. He was anxious 
to obtain the sanction of the House to the 
system of competition with reference to ad- 
missions to the civil service, because he 
believed such a system would materially 
improve and strengthen the machinery of 
Government. Although neither that nor 
any other improvement of the machinery 
of Government could ensure the presence 
of wise and able men at the head of 
affairs, yet, in a Government like that of 
this country, in which the political chiefs 
of departments were constantly changing, 
while the subordinate heads of depart- 
ments, holding permanent offices, neces- 
sarily exercised great influence, it was 
most important to secure the services of 
men of ability and integrity, and this could 
never be effected with certainty if ap- 
pointments were made for political rea- 
sons, or any other consideration than that 
of the fitness of the persons appointed. He 
also desired a change in the present system 
of civil service appointments, because it 
seemed to him to place the Members of 
that House in a false position with respect 
to their constituents, and to place the Go- 
vernment in a false position with regard to 
that House. He thought the existing sys- 
tem most injurious to the public service. 
Members of Parliament, in recommending 
persons for public employment, did not look 
to the fitness of their nominees, but to the 
interest and support which they might se- 
cure for themselves at the next election; 
and the right hon. Member for Wells (Mr. 
Hayter) was disposed to regard with favour 
the recommendations of those hon. Gentle- 
men whose votes he expected to gain on 
the next division. The candidate most 
likely to succeed was not, therefore, the 
hardworking and intelligent young man, 
but the man whose father was an old Re- 
former or a stanch friend of the Church. 
The best men who could be obtained ought 
to be engaged in the public service; but 
the present system frequently led to the 
employment of persons who were desti- 
tute of the necessary qualifications. He 
thought it was an object of the greatest 
importance to raise the relations between 
Members and their constituents, which 
ought to rest on mutual confidence—con- 
fidence on the part of constituents in the 
wisdom, honesty, and integrity of their 
representatives, and confidence on the part 
of representatives that the best mode of 
securing the respect and esteem of their 
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constituents was to pursue such a course 
as they deemed most conducive to the 
public advantage ; but the present system 
of patronage was calculated to degrade 
that relation — it tended to reduce the 
Members to mere delegates and distri. 
butors of patronage instead of leaving 
them at freedom to give their votes as 
seemed best for the interest of the coun- 
try. It seemed to him that the best mode 
of placing it on a proper footing was to 
alter the present system of appointments 
in the civil service. They would thus re- 
lieve Members of Parliament from odious 
applications, and the Government from 
pressure which it was very often difficult 
to resist, while they would encourage the 
extension of education throughout the 
country, and would seeure the employ- 
ment of able, intelligent, and competent 
men in the public departments. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, in 
seconding the Motion, said, he must beg 
to express his thanks to the noble Lord 
for having given the House an opportunity 
of discussing this very important question 
calmly and quietly ; for its merits had suf- 
fered from its having been sometimes dis- 
cussed in a spirit of prejudice on the one 
side and of too sanguine admiration on 
the other. He was satisfied that the prin- 
ciple of open competition had not been 
fairly and dispassionately considered by 
many of those by whom it was opposed, 
and who fancied that its advocates wished 
to accomplish objects that had never oe- 
curred to their minds. Te had been con- 
cerned in the preparation of the Report 
which two or three years ago recom- 
mended the adoption of this principle, and 
in which, with the view of providing fit 
and proper persons for the public service, 
it was stated— 

“The general principle which we advocate is, 
that the public service should be carried on by 
the admission into its lower ranks of a carefully 
selected body of young men, who should be em- 
ployed from the first upon work suited to their 
capacities and education, and should be made 
constantly to feel that their promotion aud future 
prospects depend entirely upon the industry and 
ability with which they discharge their duties— 
that with average abilities and reasonable appli- 
eation they may look forward confidently to a 
certain provision for their lives—that with supe- 
rior powers they may rationally hope to attain to 
the highest prizes in the service; while, if they 
prove decidedly incompetent or incurably indo- 
lent, they must expect to be removed from it.” 


That principle was borne out by the whole 
Report, which recommended that the best 
men should be obtained, and that the most 
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should be made of their services. The 
Commissioners were of opinion that the 
system of open competition would be the 
most likely to secure the employment of 
the best men; and they accordingly re- 
commended its adoption as one part of the 
reforms required in the civil service, but 
it was a mistake to look upon it as the 
whole, or even as the main portion of what 
they wished to accomplish. The public, 
however, overlooking other parts of the 
Report, had run away with the idea that 
its proposal simply was, that men for the 
public service should be selected from the 
great mass of the population, and should 
be persons who could pass the best exami- 
nations in modern or ancient languages, 
in mathematics, in the physical sciences, 
and in history, without regard to moral 
character and qualifications. Now he 
thought the first qualifications to be re- 
quired for public appointments in the civil 
service were good character and adapta- 
bility for the duty, and that the attain- 
ments of the candidates were of secondary 
consideration. He (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) advocated the principle of open com- 
petition because it necessarily included a 
very careful and searching inquiry into the 
characters of the persons who received 
appointments, Under the present system 
of patronage such inquiry was scarcely 
possible, because it was almost an insult 
to a gentleman who nominated a candidate 
to institute a minute investigation into the 
character of his nominee. It was true that 
under the existing system testimonials to 
the character of nominees were required ; 
but those testimonials were given by per- 
sons who had a certain amount of interest 
in the nominees, while, under the system 
of open competition, the testimonials would 
be in a prescribed form, and would be de- 
manded from persons who had no special 
interest in the candidates. This was no 
peculiar idea of his own. He would 
refer to the authority of Lord Monteagle, 
who had pointed out in his letter to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, the kind of 
testimonials which would afford the best 
test as to the moral qualifications of the 
probationers; and he (Sir S. Northcote) 
thought that inquiries conducted upon the 
principle pointed out by that noble Lord 
would in almost every case enable them to 
ascertain whether young men who came 
forward to compete were persons of fit 
and proper character. But it was said 
that we should lose the safeguard of per- 
sonal responsibility. He would like hon. 
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Gentlemen to consider what they meant 
by responsibility. He admitted that the 
responsibility of permanent officers might 
be a most valuable kind of responsibility, 
because there would be a strong induce- 
ment to heads of departments to look 
carefully into the fitness of young men 
appointed to situations under them, and 
to ascertain whether they were quali- 
fied from the beginning to perform the 
duties which, up to the end of their career, 
they would be called upon to discharge. 
But when the appointments were really 
vested, not in the permanent heads of de- 
partments, but in the political chiefs, who 
were constantly changing, that responsi- 
bility fell away almost toa cipher. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (Mr. Labouchere), 
in a document printed in the Report of the 
Commissioners, pointed out that in conse- 
quence of clerks on their first appoint- 
ment being employed in duties which were 
merely mechanical, a considerable time 
might elapse before the higher qualities 
required in the advanced stages in the 
Colonial Office were put to the test. The 
effect of that upon the responsibility of 
the heads of departments was very great. 
When a clerk was wanted in any depart- 
ment the chief looked out for a young man 
competent to undertake the duties required 
to be fulfilled at the bottom of the office; 
but it was not necessary that he should 
inquire whether the young man would be 
qualified in a few years to take a senior 
clerkship. He did not say that in no case 
were such inquiries made ; but the pres- 
sure of responsibility was not heavy, and 
he doubted whether such investigations 
were the rule. But here the question 
arose, was the examination to be pitched 
so high as to include the later part of the 
service, or sufficient only for the earlier 
part? If it included the later part, it 
appeared unreasonable that young men 
who were asked to perform dutics which 
were merely mechanical should be re- 
quired to pass a high-class examination; 
whereas, if the examination were made 
low, the public offices would be filled with 
persons who would ultimately prove unfit 
for the higher duties which they would 
be required to perform. The natural re- 
medy for this state of things seemed to be 
open competition. He said open, and not 
limited competition, because he thought 
there were great disadvantages in the 
latter system. Most of the objections 
which applied to open competition applied 
22 
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with equal force to limited competition, 
which, however, had defects of its own 
which were not to be found in the other 
system. Limited competition was an arti- 
ficial system, and imposed upon the heads 
of departments the great trouble of seck- 
ing out a number of young men to com- 
pete for a particular appointment. Nothing 
could be-more imprudent than to require 
the chief of an office to look out for nine 
or ten men for every appointment, know- 
ing that cight or nine of them could not 
be elected. He believed that after a cer- 
tain time the system of limited competi- 
tion must break down. An_ individual 
might as well try to supply London with 
food. He would find that his system was 
an artificial one, and ineapable of enabling 
him to do that which at present was easily 
accomplished by the voluntary action of 
the principle of open and unlimited compe- 
tition. The system of limited competition 
proposed to leave the head of the office 
subject to the necessity of investigating 
the characters of those whom he was to 
nominate, and to inerease his labour by 
increasing the number to be selected, but 
to relieve him of the duty of judging of 
their attainments. It was much easier to 
judge of attainments than of character— 
why then take away the easier duty and 
leave the more difficult one? He thought 
that under a system of limited competi- 
tion great deficiencies were likely to arise. 
It was just as much a favour to place a 
young man’s name on the list of ecandi- 
dates as it had been to give him a direct 
appointment, and those young men who 
did not apply for office under the old sys- 
tem were not likely to apply for it under 
the new, so that the former deficiencies 
were just as great as ever. Now a word 
on another point. It was erroneous to 
suppose that it had ever been intended 
to apply open competition to promotions 
within the civil service. The object of 
the supporters of that system was to in- 
duce the entry of the best and fittest class 
of young men into the lower grades of the 
service; but after they had once been 
admitted their qualifications for a higher 
post were subject to a much better and 
higher test than any mere literary exa- 
mination. They could not possibly inter- 


fere with promotion ; all they could do 
was to secure that the appointments in 
the first instance were made on the best 
principle—that of open examination ; sub- 
sequently, if proper attention were paid to 
the working of an office, the chief would 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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know who were the fittest men to promote ; 
and he would promote them. The system 
of open competition once introduced, he 
felt confident that the other reforms re. 
quired in the civil service would follow ag 
a matter of course, and among the rest, 
the separation of mechanical from intel- 
lectual labours. He had heard it said that 
a great many valuable men would not pass 
an examination ; nay, some had gone the 
length of asserting that the Duke of Wel- 
lington would not have passed any competi- 
tive examination. He did not believe that. 
If the Duke, in his earlier days, had been 
called upon to apply himself to the attain- 
ment of such qualifications as might be ne- 
cessary for appointments then within his 
reach, he would, without doubt, have sue- 
ceeded. But that was the fallacy. It 
was supposed that all those examinations 
must necessarily be of a particular kind, 
which was suited for the atmosphere of 
a school or college, but was not suited 
for publie life. But the truth was that 
they ought to be conducted in such a 
manner as to ascertain whether a man 
had the ‘stuff’? in him-—not to show 
how much a man had had vrammed into 
him, but how much solid good material 
there was within him. He was quite 
sure that an examination so conducted 
would never exclude men of the right 
stamp, but that, on the contrary, it would 
promote their admission. He was _per- 
suaded that when we considered the nature 
of English education and how it bore upon 
practical life, we need have no fear upon 
that head. He had lately seen a book 
written by Count Montalembert, in which 
that distinguished foreigner drew a distine- 
tion between French and English educa- 
tion. The Count said, in effect :—* In 
France, in your private schools, you have 
the close watchfulness of your tutor over 
every step which the boy takes, and then 
he is turned out to the University without 
any control whatever; he is never edu- 
eated in self-government. Whereas in 
England, taking the freedom of the public 
schools and the restricted freedom of the 
University, your young men are not only 
made scholars but citizens of a free State, 
prepared for the great duty of self-govern- 
ment ; the University trains, not scholars, 
but men.”’ He (Sir S. Northcote) felt 
certain that if the examinations were con- 
ducted in the manner he had indicated, we 
should have not merely pedants, but good, 
sound, useful, and able men inducted into 
the civil service. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for having caused 
to be laid before this House the Report of the 
Civil Service Commissioners ; to state humbly to 
Her Majesty, that this House has observed, with 
great satisfaction, the zeal and prudence with 
which the Commissioners have proceeded in ap- 
plying a remedy to evils of a serious character, 
the previous existence of which has now been 
placed beyond dispute; and also the degree of 
progress that has been made, with the sanction of 
the heads of various Departments of the State, 
towards the establishment of a system of com- 
petition among candidates for admission to the 
Civil Service; to assure Her Majesty of the 
steady support of this House in the prosecution 
of the salutary measures which She has been 
graciously pleased to adopt ; and humbly to make 
known to Her Majesty, that if She shall think fit 
further to extend them, and to make trial in the 
Civil Service of the method of open competition 
as a condition of entrance, this House will cheer- 
fully provide for any charges which the adoption 
of that system may entail.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the noble Lord, in the 
speech, so full of moderation and good 
taste, with which he has brought forward 
this Motion, said that those who advocate 
the measure which he recommends have 
been charged with an intention of en- 


dangering the constitution and subverting 


the liberties of the country. 


fAprm 24, 1856} 





I certainly, | 


in any observations which I may have for- | 


merly made on this subject, have never 
made such a charge, and | certainly do not 


intend to make any such imputation on | 
admission into the public service to an ex- 
has argued against the system of nomina- | 


the present occasion. My noble Friend 


tion upon the ground that it is unconsti- | 


tutional, and detrimental in respect to the 


| 


working of our representative system of | 


government ; and he has shown the dis- 


advantage which a system of nomination | 


conducted simply on principles of patron- | 
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though different in expression, was sub- 
mitted to the House last Session by the 
hon. and learned Member for the county 
of Cork (Mr. V. Scully). It underwent a 
full debate, and the Motion was in the end 
rejected. It was made not very long 
after the Order in Council appointing the 
Civil Service Commission had been issued, 
and the House appeared reluctant to dis- 
turb that measure before it had received a 
fair trial, and before they could be able to 
judge of its results. That system has now 
been in force something less than a year. 
The Order in Council is dated the 2]st 
May, 1855 ; and of course a little delay 
occurred before it could be earried into full 
effect. The Civil Service Commissioners 
have made their Report, which is on the 
table of the House, and in which they 
have with great perspicuity and with much 
fulness detailed the steps which they have 
taken in execution of the important trust 
confided to them. I am sure that those 
who have read that Report will agree with 
me in thinking that the Civil Service 
Commissioners have discharged their diffi- 
cult duties with great discretion and in a 
highly judicious and efficient manner, and 
that it is impossible that the choice of the 
Crown could have fallen on men_ better 
calculated to perform those duties in a 
satisfactory manner. It is unnecessary 
for me to recapitulate the results of their 
Report beyond stating that the effect of 
it has been to subject all candidates for 


amination for the purpose of testing their 
qualifications. In every case the candi- 
date has been subjected to such an ex- 
amination, and in some instances there 
has been a competition among several, 
persons nominated for one vacancy by the 
head of a department. According to the 


age is calculated to produce in respect to | latest information I have received on the 


the purity of our electoral system. 
not object to the principle of open compe- 
tition upon the ground of its incompatibility 
with the system of political influence ; nor 
will I throw any doubt upon the doctrine 
which my noble Friend enforces, upon the 
ground that it will diminish the patronage 
at the disposal of the Crown. I wish to 
argue the question simply upon the ground 
of the efficiency of the public service— 
whether the principle my noble Friend seeks 
to introduce will or will not render the 
civil service of the Crown more efficient 
than it has been heretofore—that is the 
issue which I wish to raise. A Motion 
identical in its tendency with the present, 





I do} subject the number of persons nominated, 


who had been examined, up to the 21st of 
April, was, in London, 874; and in the 
provinces, 542; together, 1,416. Of that 
number certificates were granted to 868 
candidates, and refused to 463. The 
House must, therefore, sce that the exami- 
nation is a real and efficient one, and that 
it serves to winnow and separate from the 
mass a considerable number of incompetent 
candidates. It must be observed, how- 
ever, that this separation of fit and unfit 
candidates does not date exclusively from 
the appointment of the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, and you are not to assume 
that those 463 rejected candidates would 
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have been admitted into the service if the 
Civil Service Commissioners had not been 
appointed. Before the appointment of 
that Commission there were in many 
of the departments examinations, the ob- 
ject of which was to test the qualifi- 
cations of the candidates. It may be 
assumed, therefore, that even if the Civil 
Service Commission had not been in exist- 
ence, a considerable number of unfit can- 
didates would have been rejected. The 
system has now, however, been made uni- 
form ; it is applied in all cases, and it is 
conducted in a more systematic manner 
than before, and will doubtless be produc- 
tive of increased advantages. My noble 
Friend has referred to the subject of edu- 
cation in connection with civil service ex- 
aminations, and he states that the working 
of the system is viewed with interest by 
the friends of popular education, and that 
it is the duty of the Government, if they 
are unable by other means to promote the 
spread of education, to use this method for 
giving an impulse to it. My noble Friend 
added that great expectations are enter- 
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overcome the various difficulties they had to en. 
counter. The Order in Council establishing the 
future mode of administering the civil patronage 
of the Crown is a marked event in the history of 
the Government under which it has taken place, 
and forms a step in social progress which does 
honour, both to those who originated it and to 
those who have worked it out.” 


Now, I wish to point out to the attention 
of the House that this testimony of an 
eminent and impartial witness applies not 
to the system of open competition, but to 
the existing system of examination for ap- 
pointments in the civil service, and I think 
that this testimony and also the evidence 
contained in the Report of the Commis. 
sioners itself are sufficient proof of the ad- 
vantages of that system without any further 
remarks from me. The system which was 
established last year has been worked with 
the most perfect uprightness and well de- 
serves the support of this House, and I 
think there is every reason to induce this 
House to give it a further trial, instead of 
consenting to cut short its operation by 
the introduction of a perfectly new system 
before one short year of its existence has 





tained by those who wished to diffuse edu- | passed over. The principle which my noble 
cation among the people, from the system | Friend seeks to introduce is that of open 
of open competition. With the permission | competition—that is to say, he would 


of the House I will read some remarks | allow any person, without any nomination 
applicable to this portion of the subject, | or recommendation, to come forward and 
which have been made by the Rev. Richard | offer himself for an office in the civil ser- 
Dawes, the Dean of Hereford, who is one | vice. Now, with regard to that principle, 
of the most enlightened friends of educa- | I would remark that the system which is 
tion in this country, and who has been/|at present established does not exclude 
actively engaged in its promotion. He | that competition, but admits it, subject to 
has published an edition of the Report of | certain limitations and restrictions. The 
the Commissioners in a cheap form for; present system provides that where a 
general circulation, and he has prefixed to, number of persons are selected upon the 
it some remarks of his own, in which he responsibility of the head of a department, 
gives an opinion of the working of the who is responsible for the character and 
existing system. He says :— | propriety of each individual applicant, then 
it rests with the Civil Service Commission- 
ers to determine by examination who are 
the best qualified for appointments. If the 
House will refer to the Report of the 
Commissioners, they will see that there 
are fifteen departments in which examina- 
tions have been held. The number of 
situations competed for has been fifty- 
eight, and out of 247 persons nominated 
/175 have been examined. Since this Re- 
port has been printed, I understand from 
the Commissioners themselves that other 
examinations have taken place, and that 
others are about to take place; so that 
the House will see that the Order in Coun- 
cil as at present worked is consistent with 
the principle of competition to a consider- 
| able extent, while at the same time it inter- 


“The temperate and considerate spirit in which | 
this Report is drawn up, and the sound judg- | 
ment shown in all matters upon which it treats, 
add greatly to its value. No one who examines 
it carefully—whether as regards the standard of 
acquirement required in the different public offices 
—the examination, and the way in which it has 
been conducted—the grounds of rejection where 
candidates have failed—or of honorary additions 
to their certificates, where they have successfully 
passed a voluntary examination—can fail to be 
convinced of the great national importance of this 
mode of testing the qualifications of those who 
are candidates for situations in the various de- 
partments of the civil service. It is a most for- 
tunate circumstance to the cause of education, | 
that so important an experiment should have 
fallen into the judicious hands it has done; and 
one cannot but read with pleasure in the Report, 
that the Government have given to the Commis- 
sioners a cordial support, in endeavouring to 
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poses a safeguard which is necessary for | are to be thrown entirely open to competi- 
the protection and security of the public | tive examination, all the candidates must 
service. Now, if you remove all limit to| be brought together to be examined simul- 
the competition for appointments, as my | taneously in the same place, and for pur- 
noble Friend proposes, you will relieve the | poses of convenience that spot would of 
Members of the Government from any necessity be London. Now, it follows that 
responsibility with regard to the appoint- | a great advantage would naturally be given 
ments made in the respective departments | to those persons who are resident in or 
of which they are at the head, and would | near London, because it would be neces- 
throw the responsibility, so far as responsi-| sary for a candidate coming from a re- 
bility existed, upon the Civil Service Com- | mote part of the country to incur consider- 
missioners. Their choice would be deter-! able expense, and parents would be cau- 
mined by literary merit; they would report | tious in furnishing funds to send young 
to the heads of departments the names of |men up to London on the uncertainty of 
those candidates who, in an open examina-| their succeeding; so that those persons 
tion, had obtained the greatest number of | who can present themselves for examina- 
marks, who would be compelled to appoint | tion without incurring any expense would 
them to the offices for which they had | have a great advantage. I was, I confess, 
competed. The plan, therefore, of my | rather astonished to hear the hon. Member 
noble Friend, if adopted, would get rid of | for Dudley (Sir S. Northcote) argue that 
the important security which now exists of the system of open competitive examina- 
the individual responsibility of the head of | tion was the natural system, and that of 
each department with regard to the cha-/ limited examination an artificial system. 
racter of the persons whom they may | By this antithesis the hon. Baronet inti- 
nominate as candidates. The Civil Service! mates that he approves the one system 
Commissioners in their Report make a/and condemns the other, and he uses the 
remark upon that very subject, in which I | word “ artificial ”’ opprobriously ; but I do 
entirely concur. That remark is— | not think that any system can be devised 

“We do not think it within our province to | t0 Which the term does not apply. Is the 
discuss the expediency of adopting the principle | hon. Baronet prepared to say that the 
of open competition as contra-distinguished from Judges of the land should be appointed 
examination; but we must remark that, both in | by open competition ? Will he say that 


the competitive examination for clerkships in our | tl ‘artificial ”” . mere: 
own and in other offices, those who have suc- ie present ** artificia system 1S univer- 





ceeded in obtaining the appointments have ap- | sally and in all cases to be condemned ? 
peared to us to possess considerably higher at-| If he does not, then, I think, his argu- 
tainments than those who have come in upon | ment falls to the ground, and I feel sure 
simple nomination; and we may add that we/ that he is not prepared to go that length. 


cannot doubt that, if it be adopted as a usual | T! > | f hi 
course to nominate several candidates to compete | +2 hon. Baronet, in the course 0 ad 


for each vacancy, the expectation of this ordeal speech, referred to a work which deserves, 
will act most beneficially on the education and|as it has obtained, much attention—the 
industry of those young persons who are looking work of M. de Montalembert—De l’ Avenir 
Pree te eee cage: Politique de V Angleterre. In this work, 
I have said that I entirely concur with | after touching upon the question of edu- 
that remark ; so my noble Friend will per- | cation, that distinguished writer approached 
ceive that 1 am inclined to go a consider- | that of administrative reform, and the in- 
able way with him as regards this question. | troduction of the principle of open compe- 
But there is this difference between us, | tition for the civil service, expressing his 
that the system which he proposes would strongest disapprobation of that system, 
give up that security which I conceive to | which he regarded with the utmost alarm, 
be of the greatest advantage to the public and expressed that alarm in the most ner- 
service—I mean the individual responsi-| vous and energetic language. I happen 
bility of the heads of the various depart- | to kuow, from communicating with another 
ments. There is another point, too, which French statesman, whose name, if I were 
ought not to be overlooked in connection | to disclose it, would command the instant 
with the subject of open examinations. respect of the House of Commons, that the 
If an examination is instituted simply to fears entertained by Count Montalembert 
arrive at the qualification of a single indi- were shared in by many of the most emi- 
vidual it can be held anywhere—in Scot- | nent continental statesmen, who thought 
land, in Ireland, or in the remotest part of | they saw, in the plan of opén competition, 
the kingdom ; but if appointments to office | an advance to that continental system of 
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centralisation which was the horror and 
dread of all continental statesmen. 


** The slow but undeniable advance of adminis- 
trative centralisation has increased the number of 
offices to give away. The demand for places is, 
and always will be, greater than the supply ; but 
both the demand and the supply have increased. 
This is the greatest danger to which England is 
exposed. ‘The evil is far from being as great as 
in the nations of the Continent, but England is 
already on the fatal ceclivity; it is time for her 
statesinen to perceive that the universal and im- 
moderate desire of public offices is the worst of 
social maladies. It diffuses over the entire body 
of the nation a venal and servile humour which is 
quite compatible, even among those who are the 
best paid, with a spirit of faction and anarchy. 
It creates a crowd of hungry applicants, ready to 
go all lengths in order to satisfy their appetite, 
and capable of any baseness as soon as they are 
satiated. A nation of place-hunters is the last 
of nations. There is no ignominy to which it may 
not be made to submit.” 
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Now, Sir, I do not read these remarks, 
as entirely concurring in the strong ex- 
pressions here used by M. de Montalem- 
bert. It must be remembered that they 
proceed from a Frenchman, who has wit- 
nessed in his own country the all-en- 
grossing tendency of administrative cen- 
tralisation, and knows the mischievous 
influence which a central governor, with 
a powerful machinery under his control, 


is able to exercise in crushing the liberties 


of a nation. We must, therefore, make 
allowance for the feelings of a writer be- 
longing to the French parliamentary party. 
Yet I confess that I, in some degree, 
share in the opinion of M. de Montalem- 
bert, that it is not desirable for the Execu- 
tive Government to hold out ostentatiously 


and ambitiously to the public as prizes for | 


their unrestricted competition all vacancies 
occurring from time to time in the civil 
service. If this principle of open com- 
petition were applied to the civil servants 
of the Crown, it is clear that the same 
principle must be extended to all other 
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appointments of an analogous description. 
We must include within the scheme of 
my noble Friend not only the elerkships in 
our public offices, the tidewaiters and | 
officers connected with the Customs, but | 
that numerous class of paid officials ap- | 
pointed by county magistrates, town coun- | 
cils, boards of guardians, and by all the, 
various other municipal authorities in the | 
United Kingdom, must be placed under a | 
similar regulation. It is impossible to draw | 
any well-grounded or well-defined distinc- | 


tion in this respect between these two | 


categories of appointments, and I defy my | 
noble Friend to adduce any good reason 
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why open competition should be applied to 
one and not to the other. The Order jn 
Council issued last Session was intended 
to systematise and perfect a mode of ex. 
amination for public offices previously ex. 
isting, although existing in but a erude 
and elementary shape, and, being designed 
merely to improve a plan already in prae- 
tical operation, it introduced no new prin- 
ciple. The scheme of my noble Friend, 
however, is altogether unprecedented in 
this country as a mode of selecting persons 
for civil appointments, proposing as it does 
to throw those situations open to the com- 
petition of the world, and to permit all 
persons indiscriminately to come forward 
as candidates without requiring them to 
possess any qualification whatever. And 
this principle is not only novel as regards 
England, but quite unexampled iu any 
other nation, and, indeed, even alien to 
the practice of our private mercantile and 
commercial establishments. ._We do not 
find that the railway companies or the 
other great commercial bodies of this or 
any other country have ever resorted to 
open competition as a means of choosing 
their servants. The change, therefore, 
to which the noble Lord’s Motion points is 
not one of degree, like the Order in 
Council, which it was fully within the 
competence of the Crown to issue for the 
regulation of its civil servants, but goes 
far beyond that, and seeks to introduce 
an entire innovation. Moreover, it is evi- 
dent that a scheme of that nature cannot 
be properly carried into effect except 
under the authority of Parliament; and 
for that purpose a Bill would have to be 
brought into this House, where the matter 
would be fully discussed while passing 
through all the successive stages of a 
legislative measure. The same ordeal 
would then be repeated in the other House; 
and thus the mature judgment of Parlia- 


/ment would be pronounced upon the po- 
iliey of introducing such a system. 
‘freely grant that it is difficult for an indi- 


I 


vidual Member of Parliament to introduce 
a Bill into this House touching the service 
of the Crown, and I do not reproach the 
noble Lord for abstaining from taking that 
course and moving an Address to the 
Crown instead. But I put it to the 
House whether, if it be desirable that a 
practical measure should be submitted on 
the subject, it would not have been better 
to have resorted to the usual mode of 
asking leave to introduce a Bill rather 
than to have endeavoured to arrive at & 
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decision under what I must term acci- 
dental cireumstances—by which I mean 
by the result of a Motion for an Address 
to the Crown, assented to on a Thursday 
night, and carrying with it no more au- 
thority than the sanction of the limited 
number of Members who might happen to 
be present at that single discussion. I 
have now stated to the House the views 
on this question, which after careful con- 
sideration I have been able to form. I 
ask hon. Members who may be inclined 


to vote for this Motion, calmly to consider ; 


whether the Order in Council of last 
Session is not—as the Dean of Hereford 
described it—a most important step to- 
wards the improvement of our civil service; 
whether it has not been carried into effect 
with vigour and efficiency, and in a fair 
and independent spirit ; and whether, be- 
fore the experiment has been tried for 
more than a twelvemonth, it would be well 
now to interfere with its working by intro- 
ducing hastily and precipitately an entirely 
new principle? I think the House will 
act a wiser part if it rests contented with 
the limited application of the rule of com- 
petition combined with nomination already 
in operation, and which, under reasonable 
restrictions, Her Majesty’s Government are 


anxious to extend to other departments as 


new vacancies occur. We are also desirous 
to give the fairest trial to the system, and 
to accord the utmost support to the Civil 
Service Commissioners; and I therefore 
appeal to the House to refuse its assent to 
the Motion of the noble Lord, which would 
put a sudden termination to an experiment 
which ought at least to be continued for 
another year on its present footing, in 
order to afford us fuller experience of its 
tendency and results. For these reasons, 
Sir, I now beg to move the previous Ques- 
tion. 

Whereupon Previous Question proposed, 
“That that Question be now put.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have the 
agreeable duty to perform on this occasion 
of offering my best thanks both to the 
noble Lord who has introduced this Motion, 
and to my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who has opposed 
it. I have to thank the noble Lord as 
well for his Motion as for the effective 
and prudent manner in which he has sub- 
mitted it to the House. 1 have also to 
thank my right hon. Friend, first, because, 
although he is not prepared to aceede to 
the Address now moved, he has yet adopt- 
ed the mildest form of opposition to it 
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by declining to ask the House to pledge 
itself to an absolutely adverse vote, and 
choosing rather to meet my noble Friend 
on the question of time. I am further in- 
debted to my right hon. Friend for the ground 
on which he has based his opposition ; 
for, in a more liberal spirit than is usually 
displayed by a man who makes a grudging 
admission, he freely acknowledged that 
the only principle on which this Motion 
can be discussed is, what is the rule that 
is likely to be most advantageous to the 
efficiency of the public service? If all 
men gave a bond fide assent to this 
concession of my right hon. Friend, I 
believe there would be little difficulty in 
disposing of the whole of this question. 
There is, I know, a general belief that the 
system of patronage and nomination for 
admissions to the public service is in some 
way or other connected with the uphold- 
ing of the Government and the security 
of our institutions, or is necessary to the 
working of this House, and this is the real 
obstacle to the measure recommended by 
my noble Friend. The frank avowal of 
my right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has, however, fairiy silenced 
that argument. I have likewise to thank 
my right hon. Friend for introducing into 
this debate the name of a distinguished 
foreigner whom I have the honour to 
number among my friends, and to whom 
the right hon. Gentleman referred as an 
authority on his own side of this question. 
Now, | should not be at all surprised if 
Count Montalembert, or any other French- 
man, or if any Prussian, or even any 
native of almost any other continental 
State, were represented as being afraid of 
a measure tnat would tend to give the 
highest efficiency to the public service. 
In countries where you have not got free 
institutions in full vigour and unfettered 
action, it may be a question whether it is 
desirable to concentrate all administrative 
and political power in the hands of a 
single class; but if I am told that in such 
a country as ours there is a danger of 
making the civil service too strong for 
the safety of the State, my answer is to 
point to this House, and to say that the 
Commons of England are strong enous. 
to prevent the growth of any power thi 
may be prejudicial to the safety and liber- 
ties of the people. It may, perhaps, in 
future times be a matter for consideration 
whether the House of Commons has not a 
tendency to overstep the boundaries of its 
own authority and to absorb all power in 
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itself, but as long as it continues to possess 
the strength it has derived from its origin, 
its history, and its character, it is idle, 
pusillanimous, womanish, to talk with ter. 
ror about making the civil service so strong 
in skill and knowledge that it may be 
likely to interfere with the free action and 
institutions of the country. England, I 
am willing to admit, happily occupies in 
this respect a different position from other 
countries. In certain continental States 
the experiment may be perilous; but in 
England you may make the civil service 
as strong as you please—confident that 
the stronger you may make it the more 
competent will you render it for the satis- 
factory transaction of the public business. 
I cannot but think that my right hon. 
Friend was rather unfortunate in his quo- 
tations from Montalembert, for he cited 
the very words that, in my opinion, cut 
the ground from beneath his own feet. 
Montalembert, one of the greatest masters 
of eloquence that France has ever possessed, 
deprecates the great increase of public 
appointments, and does so in language 
that would be an excellent answer for a 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer when impor- 
tuned to create additional offices. He 
objects to such a practice on the ground 
that it is detrimental to political morality, 
hurts the spirit of energy in a nation, and 
creates a crowd of hungry applicants for 
office, whose venal and servile habits 
threaten to lower the independence of de- 
partments, and who want even the poor 
merits that may accompany such qualities. 
Do you fear to promote the prevalence of 
a venal and servile temper? Then dis- 
courage nomination, for it is the system of 
nomination that fosters such a temper. 
The man who presents himself to have 
his merits ascertained is no hungry ap- 
plicant. He does not cringe for favours— 
he does not sell his conscience, nor ask 
another man to be guilty of that baseness 
on his behalf. He comes thinking him- 
self qualified in his degree to serve his 
country, and manfully requests that his 
competency to render such service may be 
tested by a fair and open investigation, 
where neither fear, nor favour, nor affee- 
-.on, may avail to procure for him a dis- 
honest advantage. These are the views 
for which authority may be cited from 
Montalembert, and if my right hon. Friend 
is satisfied with the quotation, I can only 
say that I am not less so, for I believe 


that it goes much further to establish a | 


case against his position than to support 
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it. Among the eminent individuals whose 
suffrages were collected on this important 
question there was, of course, a class of 
persons connected with the interests of 
education in allits departments ; and there 
was scarcely one—indeed I am not cer- 
tain that there was even one—of all 
those who are practically acquainted 
with the state and conduct of educa- 
tion in this country, who did not only 
assent to the plan recommended by the 
noble Lord (Lord Goderich), but enthu- 
siastically advocated its adoption. They all 
concurred in stating that no system of 
public endowment, however splendid, could 
do so much for education in England as 
the system now under censideration, which 
represents all the best results of endow- 
ment without its costliness or any other 
of its concomitant evils. My right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has quoted Dr. Dawes, the present Dean 
of Hereford, as opproving the present sys- 
tem. So, no dovbt, he did, as a step in 
the right direction; but my right hon. 
Friend has arrested his own studies of the 
remarks of the Dean of Hereford at a very 
unfortunate point, for if he had gone but 
two pages further he would have seen that 
the Dean concludes with the expression of 
a hope that the present system will be ear- 
ried to a much more advanced point, and 
that ultimately we shall adopt the system 
of competition. My right hon. Friend 
lays great stress on what he terms the 
grave responsibility that devolves on the 
heads of departments in appointing young 
men to office. Now, I confess that I 
should like to have analysed the mind of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the time he 
was making that statement. I entirely 
concede that there is a real responsi- 
bility resting on the heads of departments 
with respect to the public appointments 
that are made, but they are appoint- 
ments made in the eye of the world, and 
not such as those referred to. My right 
hon. Friend asks why they do not apply 
the principle of competition to judgeships ? 
The answer is plain. They could not as- 
certain qualities necessary to Judges by 
competition ; but still responsibility in their 
regard rests on the Government. If the 
Lord Chancellor were to appoint a series 
of Judges with respect to whom it after- 
wards became clear that one-third of them 
would have been rejected on examination, 
the Chancellor would be taken strictly to 
account in this or the other House of Par- 
liament, and be made responsible for the 
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exercise of his patronage. But what is 
the responsibility of Government with re- 
gard to young men appointed to the Cus- 
toms, or the Inland Revenue Department, 
or any other office of the civil service? If 
my right hon. Friend were to stand up in 
this House and assert that, in respect of 
such appointment, there is practically any 
responsibility whatever, he would be over- 
powered with the torrents, not only of his 
own laughter, but by the laughter of every 
one of his colleagues on the Treasury 
Bench. What I remember to have heard 
Mr. Wakley say on this subject is strictly 
true—‘‘ Ministers may be responsible, but 
they will not respond.’”’ Whoever heard 
of their being called to account for such 
matters? The offices are tov insignificant. 
When, fifteen years ago, some officers of 
the Custom House were proved to have 
been implicated in most nefarious prac- 
tices, what became of the responsibility of 
those who appointed them? No one ever 
dreamt of raking up the records of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to show that 
one of the guilty parties may have heen a 
man who took a bribe of £50 at an elec- 
tion? The doctrine of responsibility in 
such cases is a pure delusion—a mere 
stalking-horse. Its reality exists, no doubt, 


in its own sphere ; but do not use it as a 
stalking-horse in a sphere with which it 


has nothing whatever to do. My right 
hon. Friend, as it appears to me, laid by 
far too much stress upon the responsibility 
of the heads of departments. The head 
of a department has its own responsibility 
in its conscience, but so has every despot 
on the face of the earth. It is not that 
responsibility which my right hon. Friend 
means to apply to the public service, and 
which he says is the great security. The 
greatest security, however, is, the fullest 
examination of fitness. If the total num- 
ber examined were 1,416, and if out of 
that number 463 were dismissed as utterly 
incompetent, although those nominations 
were made under the sense that the par- 
ties would be subjected to examination, 
what inference are we to draw as to the 
nominations which were made before any 
examination at all was in existence; be- 
fore there was any check whatever on the 
disposition of hon. Gentlemen to consult 
their own political convenience and their 
own political interests, and to make a 
victim of the public service for the promo- 
tion of those political interests? The only 
and natural inference to be drawn is, that 
a large percentage of the persons appoint- 
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ed under the old system, must have been 
inefiicient for their offices? My right hon. 
Friend has not supplied us with a great 
deal of matter for the prolongation of this 
debate, but he said, under the system of 
nomination, one advantage was that a 
single examination could be conducted in 
any particular spot, but if there were com- 
petitive examinations there would be the 
greatest possible inequality between the 
inhabitants of great towns and the inha- 
bitants of small towns and country villages, 
inasmuch as the inhabitants of great towns 
would be at their own homes with their 
fathers and mothers, whereas the inha- 
bitants of country villages would have to 
come up, say to London, and find lodg- 
ings at some expense while the examina- 
tion was going on. Now does my right 
hon. Friend really see what is the appa- 
rent meaning of his argument? Does he 
really intend us to understand that if a 
particular person in a particular village in 
Hertfordshire, far less in Cumberland or 
Northumberland, had a nomination, the 
examiners would have to go down and 
examine him close to his paternal roof 
beside his own domestic hearth, and close 
to the graves of his ancestors? I appre- 
hend this system of examination must ne- 
cessarily be centralised, and the disadvan- 
tage under which the inhabitants of the 
country labour, as compared with the in- 
habitants of the town, is one of those which 
attach to rural life, and which is accompa- 
nied by many advantages not enjoyed by 
any other class. My right hon. Friend 
said, if we adopt this Motion, we must go 
on to establish competition for all minor 
and local offices throughout the country. 
I say, with respect to that, we have not 
got hold of them, the Government is not 
responsible for such appointments, and 
that is the very reason why my noble 
Friend (Lord Goderich) should not be 
charged with responsibility for the mode 
of election to those offices. But I beg 
the House to observe the very moderate 
nature of the Motion of my noble Friend. 
My-right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) has represented the Mo- 
tion, as if he contemplated laying down 
a sweeping proposition that all admissions 
to the civil service whatsoever should be 
conducted by open competition. My right 
hon. Friend certainly could not have read 
the Motion. It assures Her Majesty that, 
if She is disposed to make trial in the 
civil service of the system of open compe- 
tition, She will have the support of this 
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House, discharging its proper functions, 
namely, providing the means which the 
consequent expenditure will render neces- 
sary. Surely, ‘in making trial of that 
system,” words were adopted for meeting, 
by anticipation, this objection, and showing 
that, on the contrary, my noble Friend 
would proceed prudently, and step by step, 
and apply the principle, not in doubtful 
eases, where fair argument might, per- 
haps, be raised as to the best mode of 
ascertaining the merits of those candidates, 
but in those cases where the advisers of 
the Crown feel assured that it is a fit and 
proper mode of so doing. I am bound to 
admit that, not only has Parliament es- 
tablished a very admirable and authorita- 
tive precedent by making admission to the 
civil service of the East India Company 
perfectly free, but that the noble Lord the 
present Secretary for War has, with great 
courage, introduced the system of perfectly 
open competition into an important mili- 
tary department—-namely, the corps of 
Engineers. If, after admitting clerks to 
the Treasury and landing-waiters to the 
Customs, it were said, ‘* Now apply this 
system to the Engineers,’’ I could under- 
stand the plausibility of the argument. 
The question of admission to the Engi- 
neers has tenfold the difficulties attending 
it. You may be safe in admitting clerks 
to the Treasury, and landing-waiters to 
the Customs, but pause before you rashly 
determine upon unrestricted competition 
in giving admission to the Engineers. We 
are, however, placed in a different posi- 
tion. Lord Panmure has made the expe- 
riment. He has made trial, not fixed in 
letters of iron, in the difficult case of the 
Engineers, and I believe I shall be borne 
out by the voices of all who are cognisant 
of the results, that even in that case they 
were most satisfactory. Let the House 
dismiss the delusion that they are asked 
by a sweeping measure to make all ap- 
pointments subject to competitive exami- 
nation. The invitation is to make further 
trial, to give further extension to a system, 
the result of which, as introduced in a mo- 
dified form, has been such as to encourage 
you to proceed. Although it is perfectly 
true, if you permanently fix the system 
and make it universal, | quite agree that 
it ought to be the subject of an Act of 
Parliament, you may have the system 
tried as last year, by the authority of the 
Crown, and you will have nothing to do 
but to vote the money connected with the 
establishment. All, then, that is neces- 
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sary is publicly to address the Crown, re. 
spectfully imploring Her Majesty to pro. 
ceed in the path on which Her advisers 
recommended Her to enter, that further 
fruits and benefits may be derived from a 
system which has already been found, in 
its very beginning, so advantageous to the 
country. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON said, he could 
not consider the Motion under considera- 
tion in any other light than as an attempt 
to establish the principle of open competi- 
tion. For his own part he did. not in the 
smallest degree object to the system of 
examination, and he last year supported 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. V. Scully). The Re. 
solution began by expressing satisfaction 
at the zeal of the Commissioners in apply- 
ing a remedy to the deficiencies of the 
civil service. Now, he (Mr. Lushington) 
had been some years in the civil service, 
and he could state that the deficiencies of 
the service had been greatly exaggerated. 
and that the Report of the Commissioners, 
proceeding upon false premises, led to a 
conclusion which was untenable and im- 
practicable. That conclusion was, open 
competition. There were many papers 


written in answer to that Report by public 


servants of experience; and the feeling 
was general among them as to the imprac- 
ticability of the scheme. Those who were 
in its favour were chiefly members of the 
Universities, disposed to carry theory too 
far—men of the same class as those 
who, in a scheme for national education, 
had desired to examine peasants’ children 
in foreign languages and musical notation. 
Mr. Waddington, the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department, had written thus 
upon the subject :— 


“ Why are the heads of departments the only 
proper persons to make appointments to the civil 
service ? Because they are responsible for the 
mode in which their business is conducted—re- 
sponsible to the Crown and to public opinion. 
They know best the nature of the work which is 
to be done, and the peculiar abilities and qualifi- 
cations required. ‘They are generally men of long 
experience, great penetration, and keen insight 
into character, and are the Jeast likely to be im- 
posed upon by recommendations and interest. 
Moreover, they have the means of making in- 
quiries as to the birth, parentage, moral character, 
and acquirements of the candidates; and they 
have experienced men under them to give them 
assistance in making the selection, and as inter- 
ested as themselves in making a good choice.” 


Even the Civil Service Commissioners 
stated they did not consider an intellectual 
examination to be an unerring test of the 
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qualification of a candidate, and that the 
duty of ascertaining their character was 
attended with considerable difficulty. It 
was stated by the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) 
that all the evils of patronage were owing 
to the system of nomination. He (Mr. 
Lushington) considered it was an undoubted 
evil that the nomination should be in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury; 
but he did believe that those evils would 
not result if the appointments were vested 
in the heads of departments. The hon. 
Member for Dudley (Sir S. Northcote) re- 
ferred to the influence this system would 
exercise on the general education of the 
country; but, as stated by Mr. Lingen, the 
Secretary to the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, the question should 
be considered apart from its bearing on 
education, or its benefits to individuals. 
The system now established required the 
candidates to pass an examination which 
was a complete test of competency, and 
he saw no reason for rushing into a new 
system. He did not see how competition 
would ensure competency more than nomi- 
nation. Some of the Reports went so far 


as to recommend that no person should be 
promoted without undergoing a competi- 


tive examination, and in some cases he 
knew the rule had been enforced. If they 
once opened the door to competition, they 
could not stop shortof that. For his part, 
he could see no objection to nomination by 
the heads of departments after the candi- 
date had been subjected to an examination 
as a test of fitness. The requirements for 
clerks in the different offices were very 
different ; and they required men who 
could be trusted, men of good faith and 
high honour, and it was universally ad- 
mitted the public servants of this country 
were now men of that class. He believed 
they never would have heard much of this 
system of competition if the Ministers of 
State had always acted under a due sense 
of their responsibility in making appoint- 
ments. If the system was carried out it 
would put an end not only to patronage, 
but to party; and the late Sir Robert 
Peel had well declared that the mainte- 
nance of party was a most powerful instru- 
ment of Government. If the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, instead of moving the 
previous question, had met the Motion by 
a direct negative, he would have supported 
him. He would vote against the Motion 
because he believed a system of open com- 
petition was opposed to the welfare of the 
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service of which he had been so long a 
member. 

Viscount GODERICH said, that a tech- 
nieal objection had been pointed out to 
him to his moving the Address while Mr. 
Speaker was in the chair. It was an ob- 
jection which had not struck him, and evi- 
dently did not strike Mr. Speaker at first ; 
and, perhaps, as he was but a young Mem- 
ber of the House, the Government and the 
House would allow him to withdraw the 
Motion, and move it again in a slightly 
altered form — namely, that the House 
would resolve itself into Committee to- 
morrow for the consideration of the Ad- 
dress. The debate might be taken all the 
same and the division ; but private Mem- 
bers had so few opportunities of bringing 
questions before the House, that unless 
they acceded to his request, it was difficult 
to see when he could bring it on again. 

Motion and Previous Question, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That this House will, To-morrow, resolve 
itself into a Committee to consider of an Address 
to Her Majesty to thank Her Majesty for having 
caused to be laid before this House the Report of 
the Civil Service Commissioners ; to state humbly 
to Her Majesty, that this House has observed, 
with great satisfaction, the zeal and prudence 
with which the Commissioners have proceeded 
in applying a remedy to evils of a serious cha- 
racter, the previous existence of which has now 
been placed beyond dispute ; and also the degree 
of progress that has been made, with the sanction 
of the heads of various Departments of the State, 
towards the establishment of a system of compe- 
tition among candidates for admission to the Civil 
Service; to assure’ Her Majesty of the steady 
support of this House in the prosecution of the 
salutary measures which She has been graciously 
pleased to adopt; and humbly to make known to 
[ler Majesty, that if She shall think fit further 
to extend them, and to make trial in the Civil 
Service of the method of open competition as a 
condition of entrance, this House will cheerfuily 
provide for any charges which the adoption of 
that system may entail.” 

Mr. EWART said, he was at a loss to 
see any material distinction between the 
plan proposed by the noble Lord and the 
proceeding advised by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exehequer— 
for it came equally to this, that it was de- 
sirable to introduce the system of examina- 
tion into the public departments—he should, 
however, if the House were called upon to 
divide, vote in favour of the Resolution of 
the noble Lord. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the directors of the great 
companies did not act upon this system. 
That might be true; but they were gra- 
dually introducing it; and if the Govern- 
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ment were to set them the example they | good to this country, but should confer a 
would hail it with pleasure, as calculated | blessing upon the world at large. 

to be of the greatest possible service to} Mr. TITE said, that after the state. 
all the public companies of the country. | ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
They had heard it said that a system of| he was not prepared to renew the recom. 
examination would lead to a bureaucracy. | mendation which he had given to the hon, 
He (Mr. Ewart) did not understand how the | Member for Cork (Mr. V. Scully), when a 
terms bureaucracy and open competition | similar Motion was brought forward last 
could be synonymous or convertible terms. | year. He thought that the promises which 
There might be a bureaucracy of ignorance! the Government then made deserved the 
as well as a bureaucracy of intelligence ;| attention of the House, and he would ad. 
he should infinitely prefer a bureaucracy | mit that those promises had been honour. 
of intelligence to the other. He thought| ably and honestly redeemed, and the Re. 
that the adoption of this proposal would} port which had been laid upon the table 
diminish, not increase, the power of the | showed, that in appointments made by the 
House of Commons, the extension of which | Government examination was now the rule, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for | In his opinion the adoption of this system 
Oxford University (Mr. Gladstone) had | of competitive examination would have the 
said would be dangerous to the State. | best possible effect upon the character of 
We all remembered that it was said in the | education throughout the country. In no 
introduction to so common a book as De- | country in the world was education so costly 
lolme on the British Constitution, that! and so inefficient as in England, as might 
the great danger to this country would! be seen from the fact that, out of 1,456 
arise when the Legislature should usurp | candidates examined by the Commission- 
the functions of the Executive. Now, by| ers, only 868 had passed... That edu- 
introducing efficient public servants, the | eation, for commercial purposes, was at 
House would diminish its power over the a very low ebb he had himself had ex- 
Executive. It would be compelled to sup-| perience ; for he and two other hon. 
port the Government for its measures, not; Members of that House had for some 
for its patronage. He entirely concur-/time been endeavouring by competitive 
red with the hon. Member for Canter-| examination to select a man fit to fill a 
bury (Mr. Lushington), that personal particular situation, but they had not yet 
honour and gentlemanly feeling ought; been able to obtain a good bookkeeper 
to be taken into account in estimating | who could speak French and Italian. It 
the merit of candidates for appointments | was admitted on all sides that examina- 
in the civil service; but he could not| tion was desirable, and the question for 
concur in the interpretation put by the|the House to consider was, whether it 
hon. Member on Sir Robert Peel’s defence | should be a competitive examination or 
of government by party—he was at a loss|not. The system of competitive exami- 
to conceive that by government by party | nation had been adopted by the Inns of 
Sir Robert Peel meant government by} Court, by solicitors, and in other walks 
place and patronage. He thought that | of life, and there was no reason why it 
party meant (as Burke understood it to/ should not be the rule of the civil service. 
mean) the association of certain men to-| From a statement made by Sir James 
gether for the maintenance of certain prin-| Graham in the House the other night, it 
ciples. It was, in his (Mr. Ewart’s) opi-| appeared that the total number of situa- 
nion, above all things necessary to eradicate | tions at the disposal of Government was 
the system of nomination—it exerted the! 14,000, and that nearly 700 vacancies 
most noxious influence over the House ; | occurred yearly. If this vast mass of offi- 
it was the poison tree of the State; or|cial servants were fairly chosen by merit, 
rather the parisitical plant which stifled | and not for political reasons, such miserable 
and exhausted the constitution round which | failures as had occurred would never arise, 
it clung. It wast he same system which | because incapacity would stand no chance 
prevailed in the United States—derived, | in competitive examinations. He should 
perhaps, from us, and extended ; there} therefore support the Motion of the noble 
all places were vacated immediately on/| Lord. 

the appointment of a new President. If} Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, he 
we were to take the first step in this mat-| should oppose the Motion. It was a fal- 
ter, and introduce the system of open com-| lacy to suppose that a man’s merit could 
petition, we should not only do infinite} be accurately discovered by a single ex- 
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amination. It was not by one contest, but 
by the competition of a whole life, that the 
public pronounced opinion on a man. If 
the public were often mistaken notwith- 
standing the competition on which it de- 
pended, how much more probable was it 
that this shorter competition would fail to 
secure the object ? It appeared to him idle 
pedantry to say that, by a public means 
of competitive examination, they could tell 
which of two persons was most compe- 
tent to fill a clerkship in a public office. 
As regarded the spirit of party, which it 
was now so much the fashion to decry, he 
maintained that it was to that spirit that 
the country was indebted for nearly all 
that was great and good in its institutions; 
and, believing that what was now proposed 
would tend to diminish the fair and legiti- 
mate influence of party, he should vote 
against it. If a man joined himself to a 
party in whose principles he had confi- 
dence, he was justified in desiring, as 
Burke said, to see those who held those 
opinions in places where they might give 
effect to them. Examinations might be 


all very well for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether or not individuals were abso- 
lutely disqualified for offices which they 
applied for; but the question was, whether 


examiners were to have the power of de- 
ciding that, of two persons, he was best 
fitted for a public office who was best 
versed in classics or mathematics, In 
his opinion, under such a system it would 
often happen that the worst candidate 
would be selected. Though he gave his 
noble Friend credit for being actuated by 
the best motives, he believed he was mis- 
taken in supposing that what he proposed 
would prove beneficial to the public ser- 
vice, 

Mr. PHILIPPS said, he objected to 
the adoption of an abstract Resolution, 
such as that under discussion. He thought 
it was rather premature to call upon the 
House to express approbation of the mode 
in which the Civil Service Commissioners 
had conducted the examinations. He had 
great doubts as to the wisdom displayed 
in many of the questions. He remem- 
bered seeing the following among the 
questions put to a candidate for the civil 
service in India ? ‘* What was the political 
condition of the Welsh in the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons?’’ As a Welshman, he 
naturally felt considerable interest in the 
history of his country, but he certainly 
could not give much information with re- 
gard to its political condition in the time 
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of the Anglo-Saxons, and he doubted 
whether any Member of that House — 
from the Premier downwards—could have 
answered so absurd a question. They 
must not disregard the probable effect of 
competitive examination on the mind of 
unsuccessful candidates and on the public. 
What security would there be that the ex- 
aminers would conduct the examinations 
fairly, or that the public would acquiesce 
in the justice of their decisions ? At pre- 
sent, if a person were rejected in his ap- 
plication for a public situation, he might 
soothe his wounded feelings by the con- 
solatory reflection, that if merit were re- 
warded he would have been promoted ; 
but under the proposed system, he would 
not only have the mortification of losing 
the prize he was secking, but he would 
also be stamped with the mark of inferio- 
rity as compared with the person selected 
in preference tohim. He thought that on 
the whole it would be much better for the 
House not to pledge itself to abstract Re- 
solutions, and the system which had been 
commenced ought to be tried with extreme 
caution. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that after 
the speech of the right hon. Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone), 
he should not dwell on the difference be- 
tween the servility engendered by hunting 
after places bestowed by patronage, and 
the honest independence with which a can- 
didate for office by competitive examina- 
tion presented himself to seek for public 
employment. He considered the present 
system of place-hunting most demoralising 
to applicants for public situations. More- 
over, it ought to be remembered that many 
men wasted their best years in vain pur- 
suit of places conferred by favour, whereas 
any one who studied hard with the view 
of obtaining public employment would, 
even if he failed in obtaining office, be so 
much the fitter for any other occupation. 
He could not help thinking that the put- 
ting an end to the present demoralising 
system of place-hunting would be one of 
the most valuable results of a system of 
competitive examination, which the Govern- 
ment had fairly and honourably adopted 
to a certain extent. The importance of 
having men of character selected for public 
employment had been dwelt on, but he 
really must say that in the disposal of the 
majority of places, in the gift for instance 
of the Secretary to the Treasury, character 
was not the one thing most essentially 
looked to. THe defied any one acquainted 
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with the working of the Government, to! company had adopted a system of com. 
maintain that the present system of pa-| petitive examination had been eluded b 
tronage afforded any effectual security for the citation of his noble Friend of the 
the character and moral qualification of | certificates of the Society of Arts, to 
the successful candidates for public offices. | which they invited the employers of labour 
Though success in examination afforded | to give weight. No one objected to give 
no security for character in itself, yet in| weight to certificates, but what they did ob- 
general it must be associated with the | ject to was to make the result of the ex. 
habit of self-denial and with systematic amination binding upon the Government, 
and laborious industry ; and the possession | The system now in operation was a test 
of those qualities was more likely to in-| examination, and it was a strange argu- 


sure higher moral qualities than the mere | 
of the candidate | 


fact of some relation 
having rendered some service to some 
Member of Parliament, who was expected 
in turn to render some service to some 
Minister. Depend upon it that it was not 
the best constituency that got the largest 
share of patronage. On the contrary, if 
they could have a return of the patronage 
distributed among the borough constituen- 
cies, they would find some places by no 
means immaculate almost saturated with 
Government places, and other large con- 
stituencies hardly receiving one appoint- 
ment to every 100.000 inhabitants. Much 
of a Utopian character had, he thought, 
been said in favour of competitive exami- 
nation; for he did not entertain any san- 
guine expectation of enormous changes to 


be effected through it, either in the effi- 
ciency of our public service or in the 
standard of education in the country; but, 
still he believed it afforded a better pro- 
spect of securing efficiency than the system 
of place-hunting and patronage, and held 
out a most honourable inducement for the 


extension of education. He believed that 
the great drawback and disadvantage 
under which the middle classes laboured 
with respect to education was the absence 
of good systematic examinations to test not 
only the proficiency of the pupils, but the 
quality of the teaching, so as to enable 
parents to ascertain where their children 
could with most advantage be placed. The 
efficiency of the public service was no doubt 
the principal object to be kept in view ; 
but no small benefit would be derived from 
the effect of a system of competitive ex- 
amination upon public education, He 
should heartily support the Motion of his 
noble Friend (Viscount Goderich). 

Lorp ROBERT CECIL said, he wish- 
ed to call the attention of the House to 
the fact, that no speaker had as yet ad- 
dressed himself to the arguments of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer against the Motion. The 
force of the argument, that no railway 


Viscount Ebrington 





ment against it to say, that so many hav- 
ing been excluded under its operation it 
was desirable to do something else. This 
was saying, ‘* The evil has been enred, so 
introduce new cures.’ His noble Friend 
(Viscount Goderich) was not more sue- 
cessful in citing the authority of the Se- 
cretary for the Colonies (Mr. Labouchere), 
for he was in favour not of open compe- 
tition, but restricted competition. In the 
Civil Service Report every civil servant 
who gave evidence, except Mr. Wood, 
spoke strongly against the open compe- 
titive system. The permanent heads of 
departments, to the number of eighteen, 
gave an opinion that the scheme of a com- 
petitive examination was impracticable. 
Mr. Merivale said— 


« After all that has been or can be done, it will 
be found that the ordinary work to be done by 
clerks for many years after their admission does 
not require, nor reward, nor stimulate first-rate 
talent. The qualities much more frequently called 
into action are method, soundness rather than 
quickness of memory, perseverance, subordina- 
tion, patience, resolution to endure the tedium of 
slow advance and uninteresting labour, and con- 
tentedness in the sphere of duty—whether this 
arises, as it often does, from high principle, or 
merely from conscious unfitness for more exciting 
and difficult employment.” 


Now, that opinion seemed to him to be 
founded upon the principle of common 
sense, A literary examination was as- 
suredly no test of official aptitude. The 
most distinguished classical scholars had 
found themselves not remarkable for ad- 
ministrative ability. If they looked round 
they would not usually find those attain- 
ments united to the same qualities as those 
described by Mr. Merivale. He believed 
that the knowledge of mathematics, clas- 
sies, history, and geography, desiderated 
by some of the friends of competitive ex- 
amination, was not of the slightest use in 
the business of a public office. The usual 
qualities of the candidates certainly could 
not be tested by a public examination. 
They had in the Report specimens of the 
questions which it was supposed to be ne 
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cessary to ask an unhappy candidate seek- 
ing a place of £90 a year— 


“ Are the laws of England and Scotland in all 
respects identical? If not, mention the points in 
which they differ. 

“ Describe the form of the various continents 
of the globe, and show how it has influenced 
the national character and history of its in- 
habitants. 

“Prove the formula cos. 2 A+cos.4A=2 
cos. 3 Acos. A. Determine the exponential ex- 
pression for sin. A and cos. A. 

“ Define specifie gravity, and explain how, by 
means of a hydrometer, the specific gravity of a 
fluid may be ascertained ?”’ 


They might, he considered, require too 
much from the clerks in public offices, for 
there was a good deal of testimony to 
show that high attainments sometimes dis- 
qualified clerks from the duties they had 
to perform. Sir Alexander Spearman 
said— 

“ You want integrity, patience, diligence, appli- 
cation, entire trustworthiness, and a fair amount 
of education, gentlemanlike habits, and good 
moral conduct. You may now and then find a 
brilliant man who will patiently and diligently 
labour at the technical and dry details which 
form so large a part of the duty of the public 
officer; but if you expect it as a rule you will be 
disappointed, even if you make the ultimate re. 
ward far greater than it now is. You may un- 
doubtedly work with too fine an instrument, and 
when you do you will assuredly find that it will 
become useless.” 


One point urged against the competitive 
system had been treated with scorn, espe- 
cially by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) — namely, the apprehension 
that a bureaucracy like that of some con- 
tinental States might be established among 
us. For himself, he did not regard that 
fear as so groundless and unfounded as 
the right hon. Gentleman appeared to do. 
If a competitive examination were intro- 
duced, 2 man who had read for years and 
invested his means in educating himself to 
pass the examination, might consider that 
he had a vested right in his office, and it 
would become more difficult than at pre- 
sent to remove those public servants who 
were untrustworthy. He believed that the 
supposed advocacy of education was at the 
bottom of the seheme, but an argument 
used by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Gladstone) in its behalf seemed to him 
rather to tell against him—namely, the 
argument that all the schoolmasters were 
unanimous in its favour. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of the civil 
Service were opposed to the scheme of 
open competition; the overwhelming ma- 
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jority of schoolmasters were in its favour; 
and it was therefore, in his opinion, neither 
more nor less, from beginning to end, a 
schoolmaster’s scheme. No doubt, if the 
public offices were turned into a congeries 
of exhibitions for the youth educated in 
the grammar schools of the kingdom, some 
impetus might be given to education ; but 
he would beg the attention of the House 
to the opinion expressed by Mr. Lingen, 
the Secretary of the Committee of Privy 
Council on Education, on this subject. Mr. 
Lingen said— 


“ It appears to me to be quite beside the ques- 
tion to discuss the organisation of the civil ser- 
vice as if it existed for the sake of the general 
education of the country. It exists, at least it 
ought to exist, for the sake of the work to be 
done, just as much as shipbuilding exists for 
the sake of ships, or shoemaking for the sake of 
shoes.” 


The system of appointing to clerkships in 
the civil service as rewards of literary 
merit was, unhappily, a system not en- 
tirely new in this country, although, 
hitherto, it had not been carried to any 
great extent. It had been too much the 
practice to reward distinguished literary 
merit by prostituting public appointments. 
Hon. Members must remember that a dis- 
tinguished astronomer like Sir Isaac New- 
ton was appointed Master of the Mint— 
an office for which he, in his (Lord R. 
Cecil’s) opinion, was utterly unfit. [ Cries 
of **No, no!’’} Well, then, he perhaps 
might ensure the whole House agreeing 
with him when he spoke of the unsuit- 
ability of the distinguished poet Words- 
worth for a place in the Excise. He be- 
lieved that similar cases would be in the 
recollection of hon. Gentlemen with refer- 
ence to persons now living whose names it 
would be invidious to mention. With re- 
gard to the Church, they still saw instances 
of high offices, requiring great adminis- 
trative ability, great sanctity of character, 
and great dignity of demeanour, being be- 
stowed as mere rewards for classical at- 
tainments, and he did not think the effect 
of such a system upon the interests of the 
Church had been so satisfactory as to in- 
duce a repetition of the experiment. What 
had been done in such cases—namely, 
bestowing official appointments not upon 
persons who were qualified for them, but 
upon persons who had shown their fitness 
for something else—it was now proposed 
to do in the ease-of every subordinate 
appointment; and that appeared to him 
so reactionary a scheme, such a re- 
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vival of obsolete abuses, such a perverse 
system of putting the wrong man in the 
wrong place, that he, for one, could not 
give it his support. 

Mr. RICH said, he certainly must deny 
that Newton was unsuited to the office 
of Master of the Mint. He considered 
that the Motion of the noble Lord (Lord 
Goderich) deserved the support of the 
House, because it tended to the abolition 
of that. system of patronage which he be- 
lieved was condemned by almost every 
hon. Gentleman, and also because it would 
practically have the effect of promoting 
education throughout the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had reminded them that 
time ought to be allowed for the trial 
of the present system before they pro- 
ceeded to change it. No doubt that was 
a consideration which might have weight 
with those who were opposed to the sys- 
tem of competition; but it could have no 
force with those who advocated entire com- 
petition. His noble Friend was not tied 
down by what took place last year, for the 
changes then introduced were not framed 
in a spirit of compromise. He gave the 
Government full credit for the steps they 
had already taken towards the establish- 


ment of competitive examinations for pub- 
lie appointments, and he trusted they 
would be prepared to persevere in the 


same course. As to the question of the 
moral fitness of candidates for appoint- 
ments, which had been raised in the course 
of the discussion, he thought the quali- 
fications of persons in that respect would 
be much more satisfactorily ascertained 
under a system of free competition than 
under the present restrictive system. He 
believed, also, that the system advocated 
by the noble Lord would have a beneficial 
effect by introducing into the public offices 
men of high education, generous feeling, 
and great integrity ; who, as the heads of 
departments, would probably exercise more 
effective supervision and more strict dis- 
cipline than could be expected under the 
present system, when the appointments to 
such positions were chiefly dependent upon 
personal or political influence. Upon those 
grounds he was fully prepared to support 
the Motion of the noble Lord, believing 
that it would lead to a vast improvement 
in the public service, hold out a strong in- 
ducement to young men to educate them- 
selves, and promote the cause of educa- 
tion itself throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. 


Lord Robert Cecil 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he hoped 
that, as his attention had recently been 
called to the subject under consideration, 
in which he took great interest, he might 
be permitted to address a few remarks to 
the House with reference to the present 
discussion. He thought the Minute by 
which the Board of Examiners were ap- 
pointed left it open to every head of a 
department to adopt the mode he thought 
best in filling up the vacancies in his de. 
partment. In common with the other 
heads of departments, he had been obliged, 
with the view of answering the questions 
put to him by the Commissioners, to con- 
sider what was the best mode of supplying 
vacancies in the Colonial Office. He trust- 
ed that he entered upon that inquiry with 
no intention to prejudge the question, 
Nothing in the Minute of the Board of 
Examiners prohibited a recourse to un- 
restricted competition ; but upon the best 
consideration which he was s.ble to give to 
the subject he satisfied himself that the 
best means of filling up a vacancy in the 
Colonial Office was to select, upon his own 
responsibility, a limited number of candi- 
dates, taking such means as he thought 
proper to ascertain that they were young 
men of gentlemanly feelings and habits, to 
which he attached quite as much impor- 
tance as mere moral or intellectual quali- 
ties, and also that they were highly 
educated, and then to ask the Examiners 
to choose from them the person best quali- 
fied for the situation. There was a va- 
cancy in the Colonial Office at the present 
moment. He believed there were seven 
candidates, each of whom would of course 
have to undergo an examination, and he 
was firmly convinced that he had adopted 
a better mode of supplying the vacant 
clerkship than if, without previous inquiry, 
he had advertised to all the world that the 
situation would be thrown open to un- 
limited competition, and that the person, 
whoever he might be, who should pass the 
examination most to the satisfaction of the 
Board of Examiners would be selected. It 
had been asserted that the responsibility of 
heads of departments amounted to nothing 
at all; that those candidates for public em- 
ployment who were recommended by Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons or by poli- 
tical connections of the Government would 
be preferred ; and that, in short, we should 
still have all the vices and corruption of 
the system of patronage. Now, all he 
could said in reply to those observations 
was, that such abuses, if they were pos- 
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sible, must be owing to the grossest mal- } vice intellectual ability and attainments of 

ractice on the part of heads of depart- | the first order. It had been said that 
ments, but he thought we had the best | heads of departments, who were constantly 
security against the occurrence of such | changing, did not care whether they left 
evils. When once it became known that | behind them competent clerks or not ; and 
any vacant place in the public service | he was sorry to observe that the right hon. 


Competitive 


would be competed for by highly-educated 
young men, the friends of persons who 
might be anxious to obtain the situation 
would be extremely cautious how they put 
their relatives in the position of candidates, 
unless, indeed, they had good reasons for 
supposing that they would be able to pass 
the examination with credit and success. 
He could assure the House, upon his 
honour, that he had not received a single 
application for the vacant clerkship in the 


Colonial Office from any political or party | 


friend whatever, although the fact of such 
a vacancy being about to take place was 
perfectly well known to many persons. 
The applications had been from quite dif- 
ferent sources; they had come from the 
great educational establishments of the 
country. The Dean of Christchurch had 
sent him one name; Dr. Jelf, the head of 
King’s College, another; the Master of 
the Charter House, a third; and two had 
been received from the educational institu- 
tions of Ireland. Ife had himself added 
the names of two candidates—one the son 
of a gentleman whose services to the coun- 
try through the medium of the Colonial 
Office, continued for a Jong series of years, 
had been inestimable, and who did not wish 
his son to be appointed unless he was found, 
on examination with others, to be the best 
qualified for the place ; the other, the son 
of a gentleman who had distinguished him- 
self in the public service in one of the colo- 
nies, but whose career of usefulness was 
terminated by death at an early period of 
his residence in an unhealthy climate. With 
these young men, all competent for the 
vacant clerkship, and with the securities 
for their good moral character and gen- 
tlemanly behaviour which he had stated, 
he firmly believed that, aiming at a prac- 
tical result, he was more likely to obtain 
for that department of the public service, 
the efficiency of which he was bound, as 
far as he could, to secure, a good and use- 
ful clerk, than if he had thrown the situa- 
tion open to public competition. He flat- 
tered himself that by the plan he had 
adopted it was possible to unite the advan- 
tages of both systems—namely, to obtain 
security for those gentlemanly habits which 
he held to be of the highest importance, 
and likewise to procure for the public ser- 
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‘Gentleman the Member for the University 
_of Oxford seemed to attach some impor- 
tance to that argument. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman so low an opinion of men 
| placed in great situations—Secretaries of 
| State, for example—as to believe that they 
| did not care what injury they might inflict 
jupon the departments to which they be- 
longed, provided it did not bear fruit in 
| their own time? Assuredly they did not 
jact in obscurity. Their conduct* was 
watched by men who had the deepest 
interest in the efficiency of the public 
offices—the permanent Under Secretaries, 
whose good opinion they would forfeit if 
they attempted to turn their patronage 
into a mere job to the injury of the coun- 
try. But it must be remembered that, in 
spite of the moderate appearance of the 
Motion, it would, if adopted by the House, 
express on the part of the House a pre- 
ference for the new system; and unless 
they had made up their minds that it was 
the best system, and ought to be adopted, 
they onght to negative the Motion. In 
the higher departments of Government, 
such as the Foreign and Colonial Offices, 
and the Treasury, he thought a system of 
selection from a limited number of candi- 
dates was the best to be pursued. He 
was not sure, however, that in the lower 
departments of revenue, where a very low 
qualification was necessary, that a test ex- 
amination would not be the best. On that 
point, however, he could not speak so con- 
fidently, as his attention had not been so 
strongly called to it. The noble Lord’s 
Motion expressed a wish that the system 
which it enunciated should be tried. As 
far as that went he (Mr. Labouchere) ap- 
prehended that it was in the power of any 
public man at the head of a department to 
try it now; and the wheel of fortune 
turned round so quickly in these days, 
and the succession of public men was so 
rapid, that he should not be surprised if 
before long there should be public men in 
office who might be ready to apply it. As 
he understood the Resolution, however, it 
expressed, as he had just stated, a prefe- 
rence on the part of the House for the sys- 
| tem proposed. He therefore asked the 
| House to pause before they did that. 





The 


| House of Commons must not play fast and 
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loose, and unless they had made up their| He did not think that the adoption of 
minds that that system was the best, they | that system would lead to the danger 
ought not to agree to an Address to the | which had been prophesied. He contend- 
Crown such as was now asked for. He ed that the argument used by the right 
thought that the Motion was quite unneces- | hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
sary. The present system, which was con- | Exchequer rather tended in his favour, for 
fessedly a great improvement on that for-| he found the right hon. Gentleman had 
merly in vogue, had scarcely yet had a year’s | stated there were 1,416 candidates ex- 
trial ; and it appeared to him that to call for amined by the Civil Service Commissioners, 
any expression of opinion on the part of the and out of that number 468 had been 
House was, to say the least of it, prema- | rejected for incompetency, which gave a 
ture. He denied that there was anything percentage slightly higher than that given 
like a tone of sycophancy or servility to be | in the Report on the table. 
found pervading the public offices. On|! Whereupon Previous Question put, 
the contrary, there was to be met with | ‘‘ That that Question be now put.” 
there the most cheerful, the most ready, The House divided :—Ayes 108; Noes 
and the most cordial co-operation on the | 87: Majority 21. 
part of the clerks—by whatever Govern- | 
ment appointed—with whomsoever might | GRAND JURIES (IRELAND). 
at the time be at the head of that depart-; Si DENHAM NORREYS said, he 
ment; and this he attributed to the high | would now beg to move for leave to bring 
sense of public duty and the high gen-| in a Bill to relieve grand juries from fiscal 
tlemanly feeling which prevailed in the | duties, and to place the administration of 
public offices. | local affairs in Ireland in elected councils, 
Viscount GODERICH, in reply, said,| The Bill was the same as that of last 
he had heard nothing in the course of the | Session, on the introduction of which he 
debate which should make him shrink from | stated an outline of its provisions. As 
asking the House to come to a decision | the hon. Members who he expected would 
upon the Resolution which he had pro-| have opposed his application were not pre- 
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posed. The argument of the right hon. | sent, he would simply now move for leave 
Gentleman who had just sat down, which | to introduce the Bill, and reserve his state- 
had been founded upon his own practice in | ment for the further stages of the measure. 


the Colonial Office, appeared to him (Vis-| Mr. O’FLAHERTY seconded the Mo- 
count Goderich) to be one directly in. tion. 

favour of his Motion. He doubted, how-| CotoneL DUNNE said, he would not 
ever, whether the pressure upon the time! object to the Motion. The great objec- 
of the heads of the Foreign Office or the | tion to the introduction of the Bill was the 
War Office would permit them to exercise | cost of printing it. As he felt certain it 
so much care in the selection of candidates | could get no further, he would withdraw 
to fill up vacancies as that which the right | his objection to it on this occasion. 

hon. Gentleman (Mr. Labouchere) had ex-| Leave given. 

ercised in the case of the Colonial Office.| Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir 
The right hon. Gentleman, in fact, though | Dennam Norreys, Mr. Facan, and Mr. 
not in appearance, had followed the system | PoLtarp-Urquuart. 

that he (Viscount Goderich) had ventured | 


to recommend. It had been said, how- 
ever, by some hon. Gentlemen, that the | 
system now proposed ought not to be 
extended to the revenue class. Now, one 
of the strongest advocates of the system | 
was Mr, John Wood, who was at the 
head of a great revenue department. The 
noble Lord opposite (Lord R. Cecil) said | 
that, with the exception of Mr. John 
Wood, all the civil servants who had} 
given evidence on the subject, were op- 
ah to the system now proposed. That, 
owever, was not the case, for Colonel 
Larcom, Major Graham, Mr. Power, and | 
Mr. Anderson were all in favour of it. | 


Mr. Labouchere 


ARMY SCIENTIFIC CORPS. 
Captain LEICESTER VERNON said, 
he rose, according to notice, ‘* to call the 
attention of the War Department to the 
prospective promotion and the establish- 


ments of the scientific corps, with a view 


to maintaining their efficiency in peace for 
the purposes of war.” He thought he 
should be able to show the House that it 
was of such consequence to maintain the 
efficiency of the two most important 
branches of the service that it was a na- 
tional rather than a departmental question. 
At the commencement of the Peninsular 
war the branches of the army to which his 
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notice referred were exceedingly deficient, 
there being few gunners and no sappers 
and miners, while the senior officers were 
far advanced in the decline of life, and the 
junior wholly destitute of experience. The 
demand, however, produced men of the 
requisite talent, and a Burgoyne and a 
Smith, a Dickson and a Ross, speedily 
appeared on the scene. The Duke of 
Wellington then remodelled the artillery, 
and introduced sappers into the service for 
the first time. If the English general 
had had but a single company of the latter 
corps at Burgos—the only instance in 
which he failed in all his Peninsular cam- 
paigns—that place would have been car- 
ried by our forces. Peace at length re- 
turned, bringing with it reduction and 
stagnation ; and when the late war broke 
out we were in no better preparation as 
regarded the personnel of our scientific 
corps than in 1808. In fact, so low had 
our artillery become that it could not carry 
on the siege of Sebastopol without help 
from the naval brigade. The sappers 
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comprised only about 2,000 men, scattered 
over the whole world and engaged in every 
variety of scientific duty. But for the 
defective strength of these corps most of 


our disasters in the Crimea might have 
been completely avoided. Apart from 
higher considerations, and regarding the 
matter simply in an economical point of 
view, the maintenance of the scientific 
branches in a state of efficiency in time 
of peace would have been a course prefer- 
able to the one adopted. If our engineers, 
artillery, and sappers and miners had been 
in adequate foree, the redoubts at Bala- 
klava would not have been left to the 
charge of the Turkish troops; and if those 
redoubts had been raised under the diree- 
tion of such menas Gordon and Chapman, 
the Russians would never have seen the 
inside of them, for they could have been 
successfully held by British artillery. More- 
over, had they been entrusted to such good 
keeping, we never should have had to de- 
plore the disastrous military massacre at 
Balaklava, as it might be fitly termed. 
He thought the House was scarcely aware 
what that disaster cost the country. An 
infantry soldier, before he was thoroughly 
equipped and brought into the field, cost 
the country £100 ; a cavalry soldier, who 
required far more training, cost double 
that sum; and, inasmuch as a dragoon 
without a horse was no dragoon at all, his 
charger, when perfectly seasoned and five 
years old, could not be valued at less than 
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another £100. The Times, speaking the 
other day of the troop horses in the Crimea, 
reckoned them at £200 each; and, accept- 
ing that figure as accurate, which he was 
willing to do, the mounted dragoon at 
Balaklava with sword drawn and ready to 
fight, cost the public not less than £400. 
The disastrous charge at Balaklava killed 
and put hors de combat 422 men; but, 
taking the number at only 400, the aggre- 
gate loss in money occasioned by what 
The Times described as ‘this fool’s pro- 
menade ”’ amounted to £160,000. If the 
sappers and miners, at the opening of 
hostilities, had been in sufficient strength, 
they would have themselves made a road 
between Balaklava and the camp, thereby 
obviating what he should always consider 
as a great blunder, the creation of the 
Army Works Corps, for which the House 
only the other night voted upwards of 
£400,000. The same body would also 
have constructed the railway in the Crimea, 
the whole expense of which, it seemed, we 
were never to know precisely, though from 
first to last it would doubtless reach the 
rate of at least £70,000 per mile. Again, 
an adequate corps of sappers and miners 
might have housed our troops, stabled our 
horses, enabled us to defend Inkerman, 
and, in short, prevented the series of mis- 
fortunes which wore our regiments down 
to a shadow, and under which the 63rd 
Regiment in particular, arriving during 
the inclement season, in something like 
one brief week, melted away and vanished 
from the list. From the extinction of that 
regiment, at the rate per man already 
mentioned, the public sustained a pecu- 
niary loss of at least £100,000, and, add- 
ing those various items together, the total 
sum sacrificed by reason of the inadequate 
strength of the scientific branch when 
the war commenced could not, therefore, 
amount to less than would have sufficed 
to maintain those corps on a war footing 
throughout the whole intervening period of 
peace. Coming next to the question of 
promotion, when the military branch of 
the Ordnance service was transferred to 
the Horse Guards, it was hoped that a 
modification of the system would have been 
extended to the scientific corps, and that 
they would have been benefited by some- 
thing like the army promotion, but to their 
dismay they found that there was a disposi- 
tion shown to turn the army into that slough 
of despond, a seniority corps. It wasthought 
by many that, under the purchase system, 
money without merit would advance, and 
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merit without money remain stationary ; 
bat, in the service at least, there was not 
that feeling against purchase which was 
frequently imagined to prevail. A work, 
entitled Memoirs of Peninsular Generals, 
showed that fourteen of these commanders 
—all men who had won for themselves 
positions of the highest distinction—had 
all risen in the service by purchase. The 
author of that book, a gentleman of good 
family, a nephew of Sir Lowry Cole, 
but without wealth, stated in his pre- 
face that he entered the army after a 
regular preparatory training at an early 
age, and with an ardent desire to earn 
promotion; but that, in consequence of 
his want of money, he was repeatedly 
purchased over —that, nevertheless, he 
felt bound in justice to admit that the 
juniors, who by the regulations of the 
service and the accidents of fortune had 
stepped over his head, with scarcely an 
exception, were all fully qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of their position and 
zealous to promote the efficiency of the 
service. The fourteen generals mentioned 
in Mr. Cole’s book were officers who had 
highly distinguished themselves in the Pe- 
ninsula, and every man of them had been 
promoted by purchase. The children, so 


Army 


to speak, of that system, they were pitted 
against French Marshals, most of whom 
had risen from the ranks, and whose emi- 
nence had been very generally attributed 


to that fact. What was the consequence? 
The English purchase-men closed with the 
French Marshals wherever they met them, 
fought them foot to foot and hand to 
hand, and drove them back from the 
lines of Lisbon to the gates of Paris ; 
beat them collectively, beat them indivi- 
dually, from Jourdan, who, from being so 
constantly beaten, was called the ‘ anvil,” 
and Massena, the enfant cheri of fortune, 
down to Soult, the best French general who 
ever lived, with forces inferiorin number, and 
Babel-like, from being composed of many 
nations. Now, it was well known that the 
East India Company’s Service did not pro- 
fess to acknowledge the purchase system ; 
yet the officers were obliged to establish 
a kind of purchase of their own. They 
raised money among themselves to buy out 
the officers who impeded their promotion, 
and were it not for this practice the service 
would come to stagnation and be intolera- 
ble. But then it was said, ‘* Look at the 
French service.”” That system had been 
greatly commended as one that harmo- 
niously combined three principles of pro- 
Captain Leicester Vernon 
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motion—merit, seniority, and interest— 
but there was reason to doubt whether 
it worked quite as well as was generally 
supposed. Some French and English offi. 
cers, coming home the other day from the 
Crimea in the same transport, conversed 
about promotion—of all topics the most 
attractive to military men. The English 
officers were, as usual, loud in their praises 
of the plan adopted by our allies, but they 
were corrected by an old French officer. 
‘“‘Be not deceived, gentlemen,” said the 
vieille moustache; ‘* you may disabuse 
yourself of that idea—to advance with us 
you must have a relative in the bureau of 
the Minister of War.’ That observation 
showed that things did not go on quite as 
smoothly in the French army as was com- 
monly supposed. Moreover, it should be 
borne in mind that, under the French sys- 
tem, a man who had not attained a certain 
rank within a certain time was compelled 
to leave the service—a regalation which 
was continually depriving it of some of its 
best members. Men still vigorous were 
mercilessly turned out of the army, though 
unfit for any other profession. They lin- 
gered disconsolately about the estaminets 
of Paris, their soldierly walk and gallant 
bearing denoting what they once had been, 
while their threadbare coats and haggard 
faces too plainly indicated what they now 
were. Now, he would ask, was it desira- 
ble that the officers of the English army 
should be reduced to such a condition? 
Like the benevolent individuals who, un- 
mindful of what was happening at White- 
chapel, sent missionaries to Timbuctoo, 
our military reformers drew their illustra- 
tions of the seniority system from foreign 
countries, forgetting that there were three 
branches of the British service—the Ma- 
rines, Artillery, and Engineers—in which 
that system obtained, and in no one of 
which did it work well. Its effect in the 
Marines was to officer the force with old 
men. The hon. Member for Richmond 
(Mr. Rich), when the question of purchase 
was before the House on a former occasion, 
had referred to statistics to show that our 
present system produced captains of thirty 
years of age, and majors of forty years 
of age; and he wished that we should go 
back to the seniority system. But the 
hon. Gentleman appeared altogether to ig- 
nore the fact, that there were in the British 
army three seniority corps—the Marines, 
which he (Captain L. Vernon) placed first, 
as being the worst off, the Artillery, and 
the Engineers. He remembered some years 
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ago being on church parade at Woolwich, 
when the Marines, which corps was brigad- 
ed with the sappers, came on the ground, 
and that a brother officer, Sir William De- 
nison, noticing that the adjutant of the 
Marines was a tolerably young man, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ A wonder out of Heaven—a 
young marine!’’ The Engineers were 
almost in an equally bad case. General 
Du Plat once wrote a pamphlet to show 
that as regarded promotion they were the 
“worst off’ corps in the service, and he 
mentioned the case of one officer in parti- 
cular who was the worst off man in the 
corps, and consequently the worst off man 
in the whole army. The officer in question 
had served in every climate, wherever the 
drum beat he had followed; yet he was 
twenty-four years a lieutenant, and he was 
forty years of age before he was a captain. 
To the truth of that statement he could 
bear his personal testimony, for he hap- 
pened to be the unlucky individual referred 
to. He had served for nearly half a cen- 
tury in a branch of the service where edu- 
cation, incessantly progressive, might be 
said to begin with the cradle and end with 
the coffin, and during that period his pay 
was something less than that received by 
the driver of a Paddington omnibus. So 
much for the seniority system. The Duke 
of Wellington used to say that an infantry 
soldier might be formed and made fit for 
service in four months. Napoleon proved 
that less than two would suffice, for he 
conquered at Lutzen and Bautzen with 
conscripts who had only been seven weeks 
inhis army. A soldier of artillery or the 
sappers could not be formed in less than 
two years, but at the end of that period he 
was thoroughly accomplished in his profes- 
sion, and was competent, not only for his 
own peculiar duties, but for those also of 
an infantry man. It was a wise economy, 
therefore, to encourage such a soldier, even 
though his pay exceeded that of the infan- 
try man. The fortified places should be 
held chiefly by battalions of Artillery and 
Sappers. In peace the Sappers, he was 
certain, were the cheapest troops to main- 
tain. He regretted occupying the time of 
the House so long, but he had thought it 
desirable to show the necessity of maintain- 
Ing, in due efficiency, a scientific corps, so 
that it might not happen again, as it had 
recently happened, that, for want of such 
a corps, thousands of men and millions of 
money were sacrificed. 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
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hon. Member that there is no Motion be- 
fore the House. 

Captain LEICESTER VERNON: My 
notice, Sir, was, that I would call the at- 
tention of the War Department to the 
subject. I move that the War Depart- 
ment direct its attention to the subject, or 
I will move an Address to Her Majesty— 
[ Cries of ** Withdraw.”’]—Very well, Sir, 
my object having been to direct the atten- 
tion of the Government to the subject, I 
shall not move anything. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
hon. and gallant Member has executed his 
notice. The matter he has brought under 


Moneys. 


the notice of the House is one of great 
importance, and I can assure the hon. and 
gallant Member that due attention shall be 
paid to it by the Government. 


PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would save him wearying 
the House with a very uninteresting sub- 
ject. If he had the assurance of the right 
hon, Gentleman that no objection would be 
made to the appointment of a Committee 
for the purposes of which he had given 
notice, he yould at once resume his seat. 
He must otherwise make a very dull speech, 
and he did not think his right hon. Friend 
would make a very lively answer. He 
wished to spage the House, but as he re- 
ceived no response to his appeal he must 
go into the whole case. He desired at 
once to discharge from the mind of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer any impres- 
sion that it was his intention to move for a 
Finance Committee. Nor did he wish to 
enter into the question of establishments to 
see whether a clerk might not be discharged 
here and a messenger there, or into the 
details as to the mode of keeping accounts, 
whether by double or single entry. But 
he thought he should convince the House 
of the propriety of inquiry being made into 
the general accountability for public money. 
It might be well if he were allowed to state 
what he considered a good system should 
secure :—first, that the money should be 
properly spent, that the regulations of the 
departments should be properly carried 
out, that proper vouchers should be pro- 
duced for the actual payment of money ; 
secondly, that the Treasury, the finance 
department, should have general superin- 
tendence of all the other departments, not 
for the purpose of inquiring into small de- 
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tails, but that it might be able to hold a 
supervision over the general expenditure 
of the country ; thirdly, Parliament ought 
to be satisfied that the money voted was 
not only spent for the public service, but 
for that particular public service for which 
it was voted. Now, in discussions, he 
thought that weight was often attached to 
some one or two of these points, while the 
remaining were neglected — thus official 
men were very apt to say that each depart- 
ment could audit its own accounts better 
than the Audit Office. That was quite true 
in one sense, and if the first point were 
only required, because very good care 
would be taken that the vouchers should 
be correct, and the money spent for the 
public service. But, it seemed to be en- 
tirely forgotten that there ought to be a 
check of the Treasury and a Parliamentary 
check carried out, not only in one, but in 
every public service; and by a depart- 
mental audit both these checks were either 
weakened or neglected. Again, the Trea- 
sury were apt to argue that, if their check 
was provided for, the arrangement was 
satisfactory ; but, after all, the Treasury 
was but a public department, and might 
have temptations like other departments, 
and a tendency not to apply the public 
money according to the intentions of the 
House. There ought to be, therefore, a 
check on the part of the House of 
Commons. He did not, however, at all 
appear as an accuser, he merely wished 
to point out the deficiencies of a system, 
deficiencies arising from changes of which 
he generally approved. He was far from 
wishing to impute dishonest practices to 
the Treasury or elsewhere; it was not that 
the moneys were not wholly applied to the 
public service, but that they were not ap- 
plied in accordance with the Votes and in- 
tentions of Parliament. He would now 
proceed to explain the different points 
which, in his opinion, required investiga- 
tion. He would first take the payment of 
public money into the Exchequer, and upon 
that point he would remind the House of a 
ease to which he had the other day called 
their attention. He had asked for an 
explanation relative to a sum of nearly 
£250,000 which had been abducted in its 
progress to the Exchequer. The fact itself 
was a strong proof that no sufficient check 
now existed upon the manner in which 
money was paid into the Exchequer; and 
the explanation he received, although satis- 
factory as regarded persons, was very un- 
Sir Francis Baring 
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satisfactory as regarded the system. He 
was told that the Treasury had power to 
deduct the money by issuing a Minute, 
Now, if that Minute was in perfect con- 
formity with precedent and law his case 
was stronger, for a system which allowed 
the Treasury by a Minute of its own to 
stop nearly £250,000 on its way to the 
Exchequer certainly called for some in- 
quiry. Again, great alterations had lately 
been made in the manner in which gross 
revenue was paid into the Exchequer. 
Money arising from the sale of old stores 
and other sums of that kind, previously 
deducted from the separate items voted in 
a Committee of Supply, were now carried 
into the Exchequer, but he should like to 
know in what way and at what time they 
were so carried? He should also like to 
know the rules which regulated repay- 
ments, never having been able to ascer- 
tain what those rules were when he held 
office. Next, as to the issues—all the 
sums paid to the different offices were now 
issued from the Exchequer to one Pay- 
master. Before 1836, the Exchequer 
paid the money intended for the Navy to 
the Treasurer of the Navy, that for the 
Army to the Paymaster of the Forces, 
that for the Ordnance to the Treasurer of 
the Ordnance, that for Civil Service to the 
Paymaster of the Civil Service, and other 
sums, in the same way, to a number of 
other accountants. That was an expensive 
system, but it had this advantage, that 
whatever money was issued for a parti- 
cular service could be applied only to that 
service. The moneys once in the hands of 
their several paymasters could not be mov- 
ed from one service to the other. Soon after 
the passing of the Exchequer Bill, the 
offices of the Treasurers of the Navy, of 
the Ordnance, and of the Forces, and sub- 
sequently those of the Paymaster of the 
Civil Service and of some other depart- 
ments, were consolidated. Now, what had 
been the effect, the unintentional effect, of 
that consolidation? Why, all the sums 
that were issued went into the hands of 
one paymaster, the money intended for the 
Navy was paid into the same office as that 
intended for the Army, the distinction that 
was formerly of necessity made between 
the various funds no longer existed, and a 
custom had grown up of making advances 
from one department to another of those 
funds. Thus the money voted for the 
Navy, for instance, after it had been re- 
ceived by the Paymaster General, was 
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regarded as applicable to any service to 
which he or the Treasury might think fit 
to apply it. Whether that system was a 
proper one or not he thought its esta- 
blishment was not intended either by the 
Exchequer Bill of 1835 or by the re- 
gulations of the Paymaster General’s 
Office. The House ought, therefore, to 
consider whether they would allow an en- 
tire change to be made in the application 
of their Votes. If all the money voted by 
that House were to be put together in the 
Pay Office, leaving that office to set its 
accounts right at the end of a certain 
period, it seemed perfeetly unnecessary to 
go through the farce of voting separate 
sums for each particular service. His own 
impression was that the old system was bet- 
ter; the present one, although it might not 
be inconvenient to the public departments 
or to the Treasury, was certainly very in- 
convenient as far as the House of Com- 
mons was concerned. Another important 
principle was that all moneys should be paid 
direct into the Exchequer, and the Pay- 
master should receive from no other source 
than the Exchequer. If moneys were paid 
into the Pay Office which were not received 
from the Exchequer, advances might be 
made from one department to another over 
which the Exchequer and Parliament could 
have no control, The principle upon which 
he was insisting was ignored in the case of 
a Bill recently introduced by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Lowe), by which it was 
proposed that money which was to be taken 
from the different ports, and to be placed 
under the control of the Board of Trade, 
should be paid at once to the Paymaster Ge- 
neral, without going through the Exchequer. 
He had, on a previous occasion, mentioned 
the case of old stores, the receipts for which 
had found their way into the Pay Office, 
and not direct into the Exchequer. His 
opinion was, that no money ought to reach 
the Paymaster’s hands except through the 
Exchequer—the channel in which the 
public funds should flow; and any stream 
that ran irregular into the Paymaster’s 
Office ought at once to be arrested and 
dammed up. He would now come to the 
Audit. There was great irregularity and 
many differences in the mode of auditing 
the accounts of the various departments. 
One check was the old system on which 
the departments audited their own ac- 
counts. That had been very much im- 
proved by a Minute of the year 1840, 
when he (Sir F. Baring) was at the Ex- 
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chequer, which had been carried out 
by Sir Charles Trevelyan, with whom, 
however, he was bound to say, he did 
not always agree, with great energy. 
The second mode of audit was by an en- 
tirely independent Board of Auditors. The 
objection to that system was, that in mat- 
ters of detail it was very difficult for that 
Board to audit the accounts without having 
recourse to the departments. In order to 
meet that difficulty, a third mode, which 
was admirable so far as it went, was de- 
vised. It was instituted by a Bill brought 
in by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham), and was first 
applied to the accounts of the Admiralty. 
That system was, that at each department 
there should be placed a certain number of 
audit elerks, who should have power to 
ascertain, not that every expense was pro- 
perly incurred, but that it was posted 
under the proper Vote of Parliament, and 
had the usual vouchers. That was, there- 
fore, a local audit but with the check 
that Parliament could ascertain that all 
the expenses were under their proper 
heads. The necessity for such a check 
was shown by the fact that there was in 
one of our dockyards a long row of build- 
ings which had been erected without Par- 
liament having voted any money for the 
purpose, their cost having been defrayed 
out of money voted for materials and 
labour. That system first tried in the 
Navy, had since been applied to the 
Army, to the Ordnance, and to the Com- 
missariat accounts. He was of opinion 
that it was one of the greatest improve- 
ments which had recently been introduced 
into our service ; but the papers with re- 
spect to the transfer to the Commissariat 
Department which had recently been laid 
upon the table showed that that, which 
was the best check which we had, required 
at least consideration. In a Minute, which 
appeared to have been approved by the 
Treasury, Sir Charles Trevelyan said— 


“The duty of the War Department is to con- 
duct its share of expenditure according to the 
rules laid down in Appropriation Acts, Royal war- 
rants, and other instruments which have received 
the sanction of Parliament and of the Treasury. 
The duty of the Audit Office is to see that the 
expenditure is so conducted. Every public de- 
partment stands in need of some external check. 
Even with the best intentions, new constructions 
might be placed upon existing rules ; new prac- 
tices might arise which, without alteration of the 
system, might entirely change its practical opera- 
tion. These objects have as yet only been par- 
tially attained. The accounts and vouchers of 
the War Department are examined by the Com- 
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missioners of Audit, under the provisions of the 
9 & 10 Vict.; but their action is confined to 
ascertaining that every payment is charged 
against the proper Vote, and that no payments 
are made under heads not authorised by Parlia- 
ment, and certifying the accounts annually laid 
before the Treasury and Parliament. The nature 
of this examination, which is conducted in the 
office of the War Department by one or two clerks 
deputed from their own office by the Commis- 
sioners of Audit, would not, probably, admit of a 
very searching revision.” 


Sir Charles Trevelyan, therefore, stated 
distinctly that under our present system 
the objects which he had in view had been 
only partially attained, Nor did he stand 
alone in this opinion. 
assistant paymaster, said—‘‘ The problem 
of effectually checking the proceedings of 
the large administrative departments is 
still to be solved.”” Mr. Romilly, the 
chairman of the Audit Board, said— 


“IT do not well see by what means the Audit 
Office can maintain a check over the observance of 
established regulations, except by the examination 
of the vouchers in detail.” 


The House had, therefore, the opinions of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Hoffay, and 
Mr. Romilly, that there were defects in 
this, which was the best part of our pre- 


sent system; and he thought that was. 


enough to show that even in regard to it | 


there was ample room for inquiry. 
other parts of the system also inquiry was 
absolutely necessary. In the case of the 
Customs and Excise the whole or the 
greater part of the gross revenue was paid 


into the Exchequer, whence it was issued | 


under Votes of Parliament. Those ac- 


counts were, he believed, ultimately audited | 


by the Audit Board, but Parliament knew 
nothing of that audit. The accounts pre- 
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departments. With regard to the Civil 
Service Votes, Mr. Romilly made the fol- 
lowing observation :— 


“The Audit Office cannot be said to exercise a 
central and independent check over the whole 
public expenditure as long as the expenditure 
under the miscellaneous Votes is not subject to the 
same check as the expenditure under the Army, 
Navy, and Commissariat Votes.” 


That showed that the Civil Service Votes 
; were not submitted to the Audit Board, 
| and with regard to those also, therefore, as 
| well as the Customs and Revenue Depart- 
|ments, he ventured to think he had made 
out a ease which, if it had not satisfied the 





| right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, would, he thought, justify him 
| in the opinion of the House for having 
brought the subject under their notice. 
There was another point, however, which 
|ealled for the most serious consideration. 
| The large amount of expenditure which 
/had formerly been audited by the Audit 
| Board had lately been transferred to the 
departmental audit, without the sanction 
of Parliament being asked in any shape. 
| That might be a beneficial arrangement, 
| but he contended that the power of taking 
| such a step without consulting Parliament 
was too great to be left to the Treasury. 
It was not very long since that the whole 
business of the Commissariat, including the 
banking business, had been transferred to 
the War Office ; the banking business had 
been brought back to the Treasury, but if 
it had been continued at the War Office, 
the whole of these most important ac- 
counts, and which required most check, 
would have been transferred to a depart- 
mental audit. Now, that, he asserted, was 
'a state of things which ought not to be 


sented to it were not the audited accounts, | permitted. Two years ago, he had ven- 
but those made up by the departments. | tured to suggest that a Commission, con- 
The heads of those departments would, he | sisting partly of persons who had been in 
knew, be the last men in the world to do | office, and partly of other persons, should be 
wrong ; but we ought not to rely upon the | appointed to investigate the subject which 
characters of individuals. Figures were he now brought before the House. He 
figures, and had nothing to do with charac- | had waited two years in the hope that some 
ter. In the case of the Navy, every Vote one else would undertake the very laborious 
was checked by the audit officers, and if task of bringing the subject before Par- 
anything was done which was inconsistent | liament, but as nothing was done on the 
with the Votes of Parliament, attention! one side, while on the other much was 
was immediately called to it. With re-| being done, which, to say the least of it, 
gard to the Customs and Excise, he was! was a departure from all former rules, he 
not aware that any thing of this sort had had felt it his duty to ask the House to 
been done. If, however, the principle take the matter into its own hands. If a 
were once admitted, he did not see why | Committee were appointed, he felt confi- 
any branch of the service should continue dent it would be found he had understated 
free from those checks which were pro-| the case. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
perly attached to the great administrative | cluded by moving for a Select Committee 
Sir Francis Baring 
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to inquire into the Receipt, Issue, and 
Audit of Public Moneys in the Exchequer, 
the Pay Office, and the Audit Depart- 


ment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
know whether the suggestion to appoint a 
Commission to investigate this subject, 
which he understood the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say he had made two years ago, 
was a public or a private suggestion, but if 
it was made in his hearing he was sincerely 
ashamed of himself for not having a more 
distinct recollection of it. He knew, how- 
ever, pretty well what his answer to that 
suggestion would have been had he heard 
it—it would have been that he cordially 
approved of the suggestion in substance, 
but that he thought the time had not come 
for giving effect to it, on account of the 
changes which were then in progress. No 
one could have listened to the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet without admitting 
that it contained matter very fit for in- 
quiry. He had opened out a wide field for 
inquiry, and if he had pleased he might 
have made it much wider. There were 


many matters connected with the receipt, 
issue, and audit of the public expenditure, 
and with another item which the right hon. 


Baronet had not mentioned in his Motion, 
but which, no doubt, he intended should be 
included in it—the account which was the 
record of the receipt of public money, into 
which an inquiry ought to be made in a 
comprehensive manner and before a tri- 
bunal competent for the purpose. The 
forms of that House under which the issue 
of public money was permitted, and the 
rules applicable to that issue, involved 
many matters of great interest and impor- 
tance in which the reforming hand was 
much needed. The only point on which 
he was inclined to differ from the right 
hon. Gentleman was as to the mode of in- 
quiry. He did not know what were the 
reasons which had induced the right hon. 
Gentleman to alter the form of his Motion 
and to suggest a Committee instead of a 
Commission, which he had originally pro- 
posed; but, in his opinion, the inquiry 
would be much more effectually conducted 
if intrusted to a small and carefully chosen 
Commission. There were a great number 
of questions connected with the subject so 
technical and so minute that he was ap- 
prehensive that it would be quite im- 
possible to get together a Committee of 
that House adequate—he would not say in 
point of knowledge—but so far as time, 
opportunity, and power of combined labour 
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were concerned, to collect completely and 
carefully the whole facts of the case. That 
minute and careful investigation of the 
facts was the first thing which the House 
ought to have before it. On former occa- 
sions, when matters of this sort had been 
inquired into, it had been found most con- 
venient to do it through the medium of a 
Commission. The Act under which the 
Exchequer now existed was founded on 
the recommendations of a Commission, 
and the same considerations of practical 
convenience which led the Government of 
that day to adopt that mode of inquiry 
ought to induce the present Government 
to pursue a similar course now. The 
House, he considered, was greatly indebt- 
ed to the right hon. Baronet for the pains 
he had taken to bring this matter clearly 
and completely before them, and, while 
thoroughly agreeing with the substance of 
the right hon. Baronet’s Motion, he would 
venture to suggest that the preferable 
course would be to follow former prece- 
dents, and to agree to an humble Address 
to Her Majesty, praying her to appoint a 
Commission to investigate the subject. He 
thought the appointment of a Commission 
was in itself a preliminary proceeding, and 
that the power ought to remain in that 
House to review the labours of the Com- 
mission. The function of the Commission 
should rather be to make a scrutiny into 
facts than to guide the House by its opi- 
nions. There might be matters on which 
it would be right for the Commission to 
express an opinion, but with respect to 
the facts as to the receipt and issue of 
public money, which partook of a political 
as well a constitutional character, they 
should be jealous of receiving any strong 
expression of opinion from the Commis- 
sion. He thought that the words in which 
an Address to the Crown should be framed 
would require more careful examination 
than the terms of a Motion merely for the 
appointment of a Committee, and, having 
made that suggestion, he would leave the 
House to deal with it as it thought fit. 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tar EXCHE- 
QUER said, he should regret if, by not 
acceding at once to the proposal of his 
right hon. Friend (Sir F. Baring), he 
should be the means of causing a debate 
on so dry a subject as the audit of the 
public accounts, but he thought it due to 
the House and to the department he had 
the honour to represent that no impression 
should go forth to the public that there 
was some irregularity in the present state 
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of keeping the public accounts, or some- 
thing at the present time peculiarly de- 
manding investigation, which inference 
might be drawn if he gave an assent with- 
out any explanation to the proposition of 
his right hon. Friend. His right hon. 
Friend stated, that two years ago he pro- 
posed the issue of a Commission, the ob- 
ject of which was identical with that of 
the Committee now proposed. Therefore, 
on his right hon. Friend’s own statement 
of the case, his Motion was not founded 
on anything he had recently observed, for 
the state of things two years ago formed 
as valid a ground for an inquiry as the 
state of things at present. However, his 
right hon. Friend advocated his proposal 
by adverting to certain effects which he 
thought had recently arisen. Now, if his 
right bon, Friend meant merely to affirm 
that the system of the receipt, issue, and 
audit of public moneys in the Exehequer 
was short of perfection, and that it admit- 
ted of further improvements beyond the 
state in which law and practice now placed 
it, he was quite prepared to accede to such 
a proposition. He was quite aware that a 
great deal might be done for its further 
amelioration, but if his right hon. Friend 
meant to say that there was anything at the 
present moment which rendered it pecu- 
liarly incumbent on the House to institute 
an inquiry by a Select Committee, he must, 
though with great deference, differ from his 
right hon. Friend, whom he would shortly 
follow through a few of his statements. In 
the first place, his right hon. Friend called 
attention to the redemption of the Duke 
of Grafton’s pension. Now, it was not 
his intention at the present time to enter 
into the question of the policy of that 
measure ; but, treating it as a question of 
accounts, he maintained that the course 
taken was unimpeachable, and, if prece- 
dents were referred to, it would be found 
that the same course had been taken on pre- 
vious oceasions. It would be found that on 
previous occasions, when pensions charged 
on the gross revenue were redeemed, no 
Vote of the House was taken, but the money 
was intercepted, before it went to the Exche- 
quer. The proceeding was not then consi- 
dered to exceed the powers of the Treasury, 
and consequently the course pursued in the 
present instance was fully supported by 
precedent; and, indeed, went beyond it to 
this extent—that, whereas formerly the 
attention of the House was not specifically 
called to the transaction in the annual 
balance-sheet, on the present occasion the 
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operation was, as a matter of account, 
fully explained there, and a statement of 
it also appeared in the annual finance ac. 
counts. He therefore contended that the 
conduct pursued in respect to that redemp. 
tion was wholly unimpeachable, and no. 
thing he had heard to-night formed any 
valid complaint against the adopted mode 
of proceeding. His right hon. Friend next 
adverted to the question of repayments, 
stating that there was great difficulty in 
knowing what were and what were not 
repayments, and that, when he was in 
office as First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
never could obtain from the Audit Depart- 
ment an account of what constituted a re- 
payment. Therefore, according to that 
statement, there was nothing new in the 
complaint now made by his right hon, 
Friend. His right hon. Friend then ad- 
verted to the consequences arising from 
the consolidation of the different paymas- 
ters, and said that when there was a sepa- 
ration of paymasters there was also a 
separation of the funds voted by Parlia- 
ment, which was not the case at present, 
That, again, was nothing new, for the 
alteration dated many years back, and no 
new system had been introduced since the 
present year, or since the recent war. 
Even before the consolidation of the pay- 
masters, he apprehended that during a 
war it was necessarily the case that pay- 
ments should be made into one Commis- 
riat chest on a foreign station, and as it 
was impossible to know beforehand what 
officer would need to draw on it there was 
a necessity to keep the chest full, and to 
give authority to the officers on the spot to 
draw. The House had heard much com- 
plaint of late of a servile adherence to 
routine, but what would have been said if, 
with a full Commissariat chest at Constan- 
tinople during the late war, there had been 
difficulties in drawing on it, either for pur- 
poses connected with the Navy, or any 
other department of the military service, 
arising from rules laid down by the Trea- 
sury at home? If the Government had 
laid down any such strict rules to be ob- 
served during war, which was necessarily 
a time of unforeseen expenditure, and had 
strictly adhered to them, they would most 
justly have deserved the reprehension and 
censure of that House. Those were the 
three points to which his right hon. Friend 
had drawn the particular attention of the 
House, and he had also quoted a semi- 
official letter of Mr. Romilly, to the effect 
that the present system of audit was not 
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an independent check on the expenditure 
of the public money. Now what Mr. Ro- 
milly, as Chairman of the Audit Board, 
adverted to, existed when his right hon. 
Friend was in office—namely, that of hav- 
ing the Army and Navy Votes audited and 
closed at the end of the year, while the 
Civil Service Votes were allowed to run on 
from year to year. Such, he believed, 
would probably be found, after examina- 
tion, to be the most convenient course. 
For example, supposing a sum of money, 
£5,000, were voted to construct a new 
harbour, and the whole of that sum was 
not expended in one year, the expenditure 
on account of that Vote was allowed to go 
on in the succeeding year, but the whole 
of the expenditure was ultimately audited, 
and those who had the management of the 
harbour would have to account for every 
pound of public money issued to them. 
His right hon. Friend had complained of 
the irregularity of transferring certain 
clerks from the Audit Office to the War 
Department, but he had omitted to men- 
tion the important fact that the transfer 
was the inevitable consequence of the 
transfer of the Commissariat business from 
the Treasury to the War Department. 
His right hon. Friend said that that trans- 


fer was accomplished without the sanction 
of Parliament; but the fact was that no 
measure more entirely obtained the appro- 
bation of that House than the consolida- 


tion of the War Department. The audit 
of the Commissariat accounts was transfer- 
red from the Audit Office and placed under 
the War Department itself, which, through 
its clerks, exercised an investigation in all 
the war accounts. If his right hon. Friend 
(Sir F. Baring) had read the papers with 
care, he would see that they contained a 
complete justification of the Government. 
There was no doubt of the power of the 
Crown to transfer the business of one de- 
partment to another. The change in the 
audit of the accounts of the Commissariat 
was necessarily involved in the consolida- 
tion of the War Department, which had 
been fully known to that House, and had 
received its entire approbation. With re- 
gard to the Motion before the House, he 
was not aware of any special reasons at 
the present time for such an inquiry. The 
auditing of the accounts of the war would 
necessarily fully occupy for some time the 
present force engaged in the Audit Office. 
The auditing of the public accounts was, 
he believed, never in a more satisfactory 
State. The public accounts, too, were 
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never in so advanced a state of audit as 
at present. There was no ground what- 
ever for supposing that our system of pub- 
lie audit was anything but perfectly efficient 
and accurate. But if the House thought 
it desirable at that period of the Session, 
without any specific grounds being shown, 
and with the Audit Office engaged in au- 
diting the accounts of the war, to appoint 
a Select Committee composed of Members 
capable of dealing with those intricate in- 
vestigations, he had no objection, provided 
it was distinctly understood that it was 
the general wish of the House to have a 
Committee. But if the House desired to 
improve the system, to investigate its 
principles, to make a searching inquiry 
into the “ receipt and issue,” and, he would 
add, ‘the account”’ and audit of the 
public moneys—and here he would stop, 
for his right hon. Friend had too much 
limited his inquiry, which ought to em- 
brace the whole circle of the public offices 
— if, he repeated, it was the wish of the 
House to have an efficient investigation 
into this extensive, difficult, and abstruse 
subject, then he agreed with his right hon, 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) that it would be 
much more efficiently conducted by a small 
Commission of persons having special 
knowledge, who could go into details and 
make a general Report, which the House 
could peruse, and which it might then 
refer, if it chose, to a Select Committee 
with more satisfactory results than if a 
Committee entered now upon so large and 
extensive an inquiry. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he did not rise to 
prolong the discussion ; but, having been the 
humble individual who originally brought 
this important subject before the House, 
he trusted to be permitted to say a few 
words. If he wanted proof that such an 
inquiry ought not to be neglected by the 
Government, he should find it in a letter 
printed in a recent Return from a public 
officer of great experience, in which he 
found it stated that the problem of check- 
ing the large administrative departments 
was still to be solved. The recent transfer 
of clerks to the War Department was 
another proof that the inquiry ought to be 
entered into. That transfer was partly 
justified by a letter from Mr. Romilly, 
dated Sept. 8, 1855, upon grounds that 
confirmed the opinion of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Sir F. Baring) that the ques- 
tion ought to be investigated. Mr. Ro- 
milly said that the accounts of the Se- 
cretary for War could best be examined by 
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officers of his own, because the War Office 
could best judge whether its own rules had 
been duly followed, and that that was the 
reason why the audit of the accounts of the 
War Department should lie with that de- 
partment. But was not that a reason why 
the Treasury should audit the whole of 
the public accounts of the country? The 
system of auditing the Admiralty accounts 
introduced by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir James Graham) 
was found exceedingly convenient for cer- 
tain purposes; but that system ought not to 
remain without investigation, because it 
consisted in the accounts being audited by 
the Admiralty, and at the Admiralty, the 
clerks of the Audit Office standing by and 
following the operation. Now, he asserted 
that such a system was contrary to sound 
principle, because the efficiency of an audit 
consisted in its being entirely separate 
from the department the accounts of which 
it audited, just as there ought to be no 
contact between the Judge and the per- 
sons whose cases he decided. He could 
not, however, agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir F. Baring) with regard to 
the issue of public money. A Committee 


was appointed during Mr. Pitt’s Adminis- 


tration, and it appeared from their Report 
that separate sums were issued to the 
Navy, the Army, and the Ordnance, which 
departments had separate treasuries and 
separate balances. The result was, that 
when the Commissioners examined into 
the subject, they found that five persons 
had filled the office of Treasurer of the 
Navy, all of whom held balances in their 
hands which had never been accounted for. 
The modern system, that of having one 
balance applicable to all the services, was 
a great improvement; but still a further 
inquiry was necessary, and therefore he 
should support the Motion of the right 
hon. Member for Portsmouth, concurring, 
however, in the suggestion of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
(Mr. Gladstone) that a Government Com- 
mission would be more able to elicit the 
facts than a Committee of that House. 
Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
audit system of the country was so de- 
ficient that it could not be called an audit 
at all. He would instance the expenditure 
of the harbours, which ought to be check- 
ed year by year, and which were not audit- 
ed at the Audit Office. It was a very 
easy thing to get a Commission to inquire, 
and make such a Report as they might 
think convenient, but it was absurd to say 
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that the House could not itself inquire 
into the matter. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would persist in his Com. 
mittee. 

Mr. ELLICE said, that having been 
one of the Commissioners who examined 
into the audit of public accounts, and 
having himself drawn the Report upon 
which the Bill of the right hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) was founded, 
he wished to say a few words in support of 
the Motion before the House. He thought 
that an inquiry should be instituted into 
the existing system of audit, because a 
long time had now elapsed since the plan 
introduced by the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring) had been ob- 
served in the audit of accounts, because 
great changes had taken place in the vari- 
ous departments connected with the ex- 
penditure of public money, and because 
grave doubts had existed for several years 
past as to the efficiency of the present 
system. Having also some acquaintance 
with the accounts in the War Office, he 
believed that the transfer lately made of 
those accounts from the Audit Office to 
the War Department had been a very ex- 
pedient measure, inasmuch as they could 
not fail to be much better audited in the 
War Department now that the Commis. 
sariat had been associated with that de- 
partment, than they could be in the 
office in which they used to be audited. 
He therefore did not complain of that 
transfer; but it appeared to him very de- 
sirable that the whole system of andit 
should be reviewed, that some inquiry 
should be made into the system pursued 
in other countries, especially into the work- 
ing of the Cours des Comptes in France, 
where he believed that the most perfect 
system of audit had been established, and 
that steps should be taken to satisfy the 
public that the accounts were audited in 
the satisfactory manner described by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He agreed 
also with the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford that 
the whole subject should be embraced in 
any inquiry that might be instituted. Whe- 
ther that would best be done by a Commis- 
sion or a Committee might be a matter of 
doubt, but his own opinion was, that they 
should begin with a Committee— that they 
should, in the first instance, inquire gene- 
rally into the subject, and that then the 
details should be examined and reported 
upon by a Commission. If he remembered 
rightly, the last Commission arose from 
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the recommendation of a Committee of 
that House, and he saw no reason why the 
same course should not be adopted upon 
the present occasion. 

Sm HENRY WILLOUGHBY said, 
that all seemed to agree as to the neces- 
sity of an inquiry into this important sub- 
ject, and the only question was, whether it 
should be done by a Committee or a Com- 
mission. Now, he thought the country was 
overrun with too many Commissions al- 
ready, whose Blue-books were seldom read, 
and served only for waste paper. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was, in! 
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be susceptible of improvement, and though 
the changes which have been made in the 
organisation of the Government have ren- 
dered alterations in some respects desirable, 
yet it is my belief that the proposed in- 
quiry, when concluded, will show that prac- 
tically the public expenditure is and has 
been satisfactorily accounted for. I am 
quite ready, however, to admit that, under 
all the circumstances stated, it is desirable 
that an inquiry should take place. With 
regard to the form of inquiry, no doubt 
there is much to be said in favour of a 
Commission, and probably that would be 


Moneys. 


his opinion, the proper tribunal to ex-j|the best means of carrying out the in- 
amine anything which concerned the ex-|quiry. My right hon. Friend the Member 
penditure of the public money. A ques-{|for the University of Oxford (Mr. Glad- 
tion had lately arisen, whether it was not | stone) has shown, for instance, that a 
under the present system possible that | Commission, having a greater command 
money voted on one Estimate might be|of time and better means of obtaining 
transferred to another; and the hon. Se- | information, would be able to go more 


cretary to the Treasury, a few nights ago, } thoroughly to the root of the matter, and 


denied the possibility of such a thing; but 
the very subject which the House was then 
discussing instanced three cases of that 
kind, which had not yet been explained. 
Such eases should be prevented by an 
efficient audit. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he was convinced 
that the preferable mode would be to ad- 
here, in the first instance, to the line 
struck out by the right hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring). It would be 
quite time enough to inquire whether a 
new principle of audit should be adopted 
when some examination had taken place 
as to what extent, if any, the existing sys- 
tem had been departed from. For that 
preliminary investigation a Parliamentary 
Committee was the best tribunal that could 
be appointed. If they were to appoint a 
Commission, and if that Commission were 
to examine the audits of other countries, 
the result would be, that no conclusion 
would be arrived at until some three or 
four years hence, when we might perchance 
be entering upon another war. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : No doubt, 
Sir, the subject is one of very considerable 
importance, and one which excites a great 
deal of interest in the country; because, if 
it were supposed that very large sums 
which are voted for the public service— 
more especially in time of war—were not 
properly audited as regarded their applica- 
tion to the public service, in conformity 
with the Votes of Parliament, an impres- 
sion of a very undesirable nature might be 
left upon the public mind. My impression 
1s, though the present system of audit may 





would be enabled to collect evidence on a 
wider range than a Committee of this 
House could do. At the same time, we 
must in a matter of this sort a little re- 
gard public impressions; and, although & 
Committee of this House may not, per- 
haps, be so powerful an instrument as a 
Commission, better armed, would be, yet I 
am quite ready to assent to the Motion of 
my right hon. Friend, and if the Commit- 
tee should find that it has not adequate 
means for pursuing its inquiries to the full 
extent, it will be for that Committee to 
suggest any other instrument which, in its 
opinion, might be better suited to the pur- 
ose. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he would 
admit that a Commission would certainly 
go more into details, but, under all cireum- 
stances, he thought that a Committee was 
the best initiative course. He hoped the 
House would not swamp him by having 
too wide an inquiry, for if that were agreed 
to, he was satisfied it would come to be a 
mere affair of Blue-books, and no practical 
good would be the result. He wished to 
disclaim any intention of making a charge, 
that any portion of the public money had 
been improperly disposed of. He only 
wished to convey his impression, that, 
owing to recent changes, there might be 
a better audit of the expenditure of public 
money. 

Motion agreed to. 

Select Committee appointed— 

‘* to inquire into the Receipt, Issue, and Audit of 


Public Monies in the Exchequer, the Pay Office, 
and the Audit Department.” 
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RATING OF MINES BILL. 

Mr. KENDALL said, he would beg to 
move for leave to bring in a Bil! to amend 
the law of England and Wales with refe- 
rence to the assessment of mines (other 
than coal mines) to the relief of the poor. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, if the Bill were 
passed, the mining system of Derbyshire 
would be put an end to. Unless Derby- 
shire lead mines were exempted from the 
Bill, he was afraid he must oppose the 
further progress of the measure, to which 
he was otherwise not unfriendly. 

Mr. COLVILE said, he must offer his 
opposition to the Bill in every possible 
way. Why were some mines to be rated, 
and other descriptions of property to re- 
main unrated ? He thought, however, that 
it would be more courteous to allow the 
hon. Member to bring in his Bill, in order 
that it might be seen what he proposed, 
and if it was found as objectionable as 
anticipated, then opposition could be of- 
fered. 

Mr. KENDALL said, that he would 
endeavour to frame a clause which would 
meet the objections which he understood 
were entertained by the miners of Derby- 
shire. 

Leave given. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Kenpatt, Sir Cuartes Lemon, and Mr. 
Micuaen WILLIAMS. 

Bill read 1°. 


STATUTE LAW CONSOLIDATION. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, in the absence 
of his hon. Friend (Mr. Kershaw), he would 
beg to move an Address to Her Majesty 
for copies of recent correspondence relative 
to the consolidation of the law. 

Mr. THORNELY seconded the Motion. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 


«That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that there be laid be- 
fore this House, Copies of recent Correspondence 
between the Lord Chancellor and the Statute Law 
Commissioners, and Arthur Symonds, esquire, late 
Registrar of Metropolitan Buildings, tendering his 
services in consolidating the Law, and containing 
proposals for propounding, in detail, arrangements 
requisite for consolidating the Law in an uniform 
and effective manner ; together with a ‘ Memoran- 
dum relative to the preparation and revision of 
Legislative Measures, especially with reference to 
the means of obviating or mitigating the failures 
to which at present they are subject,’ and any 
other papers forming part of or referred to in the 
said Correspondence.” 


Mr. WILSON said, that though the 
gentleman in question had tendered his 
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services gratuitously, he believed he ex- 
pected to receive a large remuneration ; 
and he thought that this Return, however 
gratifying to the gentleman’s private feel. 
ings, was a matter on which the public 
ought not to be put to any expense. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, that there 
was one point on which he wished to cor- 
rect the Hon. Under Secretary for the 
Treasury, and that was as to this gentle. 
man having offered his services gratui- 
tously. He believed he had offered them 
gratuitously, but being in the receipt of a 
pension, he was anxious to do something 
for that pension. He thought the Go- 
vernment ought to publish the correspon- 
dence. 

Mr. BOWYER said, he had seen in 
print a copy of the correspondence. He 
took it for granted that it had been pub- 
lished by Mr. Symonds himself ; and that 
gentleman could not at present expect that 
the Government would print it for him. 

Mr. MALINS said that the correspond- 
ence had been published, and that he 
had read it himself, and should decidedly 
oppose the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


FIREWORKS (DUBLIN AND EDINBURGH). 

Mr. GROGAN moved— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that, as an Exhibition of Fire- 
works has been ordered for the amusement and 
gratification of the inhabitants of this Metropolis, 
She will be graciously pleased to direct that simi- 
lar Exhibitions of Fireworks be made for the 
amusement and gratification of the inhabitants of 
Dublin and Edinburgh.” 


Mr. BLACK seconded the Motion. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he had been in 
communication with the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland on the subject, and his Excel- 
lency had signified his intention to direct 
arrangements to be made for the recrea- 
tion of the people of Dublin simultaneously 
with the rejoicings of the inhabitants of 
the English metropolis, 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, the 
Government would not oppose the Motion, 
thinking it quite right that the three capi- 
tals of the United Kingdom should partake 
in the feelings of rejoicing which the 
whole country would evince at the conclu- 
sion of peace. 

Coronet, DUNNE said, he would prefer 
that the money proposed to be spent in 
these childish exhibitions should be be- 
stowed upon hospitals and other useful in- 
stitutions. 

Motion agreed to. 





Tickets of Leave— 
JURIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD, in moving 
the second reading of this Bill, stated that 
he proposed subsequently to refer it to a 
Select Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second time.”’ 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he should move 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day six months. He thought the Bill was 
better rejected than referred to a Select 
Committee, as that would enable the At- 
torney General for Ireland to bring in a 
measure to equalise the jury laws of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he must protest 
against Irish Bills being brought forward 
at that hour of the night. There were a 
great many serious objections to the mea- 
sure, which was generally reprehended in 
Ireland. He should move, therefore, that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Lord NAAS said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would agree to the adjournment of 
the debate, in order to give the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Napier) an opportunity of 
expressing his views on the subject. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, there was not one 
of the Irish Bills which had not been post- 
poned from the beginning of the Session. 
He would not, however, press on the Bill 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. SEYMOUR FITZGERALD said, 
at such an hour of the night, it was impos- 
sible to do justice to the Bill, and he 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Colonel Dunne) that the way in which 
Irish business was treated night after night 
was most unsatisfactory. 

Mr. GEORGE said, if the measure had 
been persevered in, he should have object- 
ed to its going into Committee without a 
full statement of its principle by the Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, as there were 
many most objectionable features in it. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday next. 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
chair,” 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
QUER said, the object of the Bill was to 
repeal a clause of the Joint Stock Bank 
Act, by which a certain number of directors 
went out by rotation. He had reason to 
believe that that clause had been carefully 
considered at the time it was passed. It 
had been found by experience that concert 
took place between bodies of directors, and 
that mismanagement had taken place in 
consequence of the absence of new persons. 
There was nothing very abstruse in the 
conduct of a bank, and honesty and dis- 
cretion were more required than knowledge. 
He therefore asked the House, on a matter 
of this importance, involving the interest 
of shareholders of various companies, who 
advanced large sums of money, that some 
protection should be given to their interests. 
If the House should pass the Bill, and any 
evil consequences arose, they could not say 
that they had acted without knowledge in 
the matter. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he should move the 
adjournment of the debate, on the ground 
that at that advanced hour (past one o’clock 
in the morning) the House could not pro- 
perly deliberate upon a measure of such 
importance. 

Sir JOHN SHELLEY said, he must 
defend the principle of the Bill, considering 
that the measure was a very simple one, 
making directors eligible for re-election 
then and there. He entirely disagreed 
with his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the shareholders 
did not look after their business in joint 
stock banks. It did seem hard on the 
shareholders that they should be prevented 
for a whole twelvemonth from re-electing 
a retiring director who had done his duty 
well; that was the only principle of the 
Bill. 

Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

The House adjourned at half after One 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 25, 1856. 
Minvtes.] Took theOaths.—The Lord Archbishop 


of Armagh. 
Pusiic Brtt,—1* Drafts on Bankers. 


TICKETS OF LEAVE—SECONDARY 
PUNISHMENTS. 

Eart STANHOPE said, he would re- 
mind the House of the discussion which 
lately took place, and of the Motion of 
which he had given notice for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee on the subject of 
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Secondary Punishments. Since then, he 
had received a communication from Her 
Majesty’s Government, informing him that 
it was thought, upon consultation, very de- 
sirable that the appointment of a Committee 
of the House of Lords should be postponed, 
since the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on asimilar subject would not wait for 
the completion of the evidence, but in a short 
time would present the evidence already 
taken by them; and Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment then proposed that it should be 
laid at once before their Lordships’ House. 
Under these circumstances, he should not 
move for a Committee, but he did not mean 
to lose sight of the subject. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE said, 
that the Government had every desire to 
promote the object the noble Earl had in 
view—that the proposed inquiry should be 
as effectual as possible ; but they felt, on 
communication with the Members of the 
Government in the other House, and parti- 
cularly with those who had taken charge of 
the inquiry there, that it would be better to 
postpone it for the present, since it would be 
attended with some inconvenience that Com- 
mittees of each House would not have com- 
menced and concluded their inquiries at the 
same time. There was, however, no subject, 
the inquiry into which it was more incum- 
bent on the House and the Government and 
his noble Friend to pursue with diligence 
and zeal, than one which had in view the 
provision of an effectual system of secondary 
punishments. Having taken no part in the 
previous discussion, he was anxious to 
state that he was not of opinion that the 
system now pursued of granting tickets of | 
leave had been so long tried as to lead to | 
anything like a convincing conclusion. 
Nevertheless, without anticipating the re- 
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sult of impending inquiries, he could not 
but state his own impression that it was | 
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tems—of imprisonment for a term of years 
in this country, and of transportation for a 
term of years in the colonies—the difficulty 
applied equally of providing for the tran- 
sition state before the criminal could enter 
into society at large. He hoped both that 
and the other House of Parliament would 
keep this great and inherent difficulty in 
view, and that means would be devised to 
watch over the condition, state, and pro- 
spects of the criminal, and the end of his 
sentence. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion of saying, without asking the House 
to draw any conclusion from the statement, 
that in one part of the United Kingdom 
a most important and, he hoped, successful 
experiment was now being tried in Ireland, 
both in the city of Dublin and in the city 
of Cork, where criminals discharged from 
prison were subjected to individual super. 
vision, which, up to the present time, 
though the experiment had not lasted long 
enough to afford confirmed experience on 
the subject, had proved eminently success- 
ful. He must say, in conclusion, that the 
working of the ticket-of-leave system was 
one of those experiments which it was the 
duty of the Legislature and the Government 
to watch most carefully, for the purpose of 
providing for the return of these persons 
to society. 

Eart GREY expressed his regret that 
if there was to be a Committee at all, 
there should be any delay in its appoint- 
ment. There were three or four points in 
which legislation was urgently required, in- 
volving obvious improvements in the Act of 
1853, and which, if recommended by a Com- 
mittee, might be carried during the pre- 
sent Session ; and since inquiry must pre- 
cede legislation, a few days’ delay might 
be fatal to the hope of doing anything this 
year. But, looking to the fact that we 
were now approaching Whitsuntide, he 


not possible that any system of secondary | thought it was clear that if a delay of even 
punishments would work well without the | a short time took place, legislation would 
auxiliary of transportation. He did not, | be postponed for the present Session—a 
indeed, think that any one system of! result which he much regretted, as every 
secondary punishment could be success- | session and assizes was of course increas- 
fully resorted to, in exclusion of all'ing the number of persons to be provided 
others; but he thought that the great‘ for. 

difficulty which existed as to the means to! Viscount DUNCANNON regretted that 
be taken to restore to society persons who! the Government had not taken the matter 
might, if reformed, be valuable to it, | into their own hands and legislated upon 
would be best met by a system of im-| it at once, because he believed that the evil 
prisonment as a punishment immediately | results of the ticket-of-leave system were 
following the sentence, and by transporta-| great and were constantly increasing. He 
tion as a means of restoring to the crimi- | hoped, therefore, that the Session would 
nal the means of earning an honest liveli-| not be allowed to pass without some deci- 
hood in a distant land. To both the sd sive course being taken. 


Earl Stanhope 
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THE NAVAL REVIEW. pumps, the only defect of which would be 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he ought | to reduce her speed from eleven to ten 
not, he thought, to allow a department of knots an hour. The officer selected to 
the Government to rest one moment longer | command was a gentleman of considerable 
than necessary under the blame of having experience, and their Lordships had all 
failed to make proper arrangements for | been witnesses of his great courtesy. His 
their Lordships on Wednesday last. Since | instructions were to be ready to receive 
yesterday, he had made inquiries into the | the company at nine o’clock, and having 
causes of the mistakes of that day, and he | taken them on board he was to steam 
had now to state to their Lordships what | down the two lines, to wait for Her Ma- 
were the instructions given by the Admi-| jesty, and on her arrival to take up his 
ralty for the safe conveyance of the two station as near the royal yacht as possible. 
Houses of Parliament to and from the | In case of any unforeseen delay he was to 
naval review. Some time ago, arrange-| keep outside the line, for fear of coming 
ments were made with the South-Western into collision with any of the gunboats. 
Railway to carry their Lordships and the | What better instructions, even judging 
other House of Parliament down to South- | after the event, could have been given them 
ampton, and at the beginning of this there, he could not see. The Admiralty 
week Captain Milne had an interview with had since made inquiries as to the state of 
the traffic manager, to ascertain from him | the Z7ransit’s engines, and it was found 
whether it was perfectly certain that the | that the only cause of their failure was 
* company could undertake, under the pres- | that the steam had got low in consequence 
sure to which it was likely they would be | of the fires having been let down, They 
subjected, to convey so large a number | had ordered a strict and searching inquiry 
without any chance of a failure. The|to be made as to who was to blame 
answer he received was, that the company for this omission, and whoever he was he 
had made such arrangements that it was! would be punished. This was the infor- 
absolutely certain that both the Peers and | mation he had received from the Admiralty, 
the Members of the other House would and he did not see how greater care could 


arrive at Southampton at a quarter past | have been taken by that department. The 
nine o’clock. The Admiralty sent a com-| whole thing arose from the unfortunate 
munication to the municipal authorities of | breakdown on the South-Western Railway 
Southampton, requesting them to take | —an event not so very extraordinary after 
every precaution to keep a clear passage | all, considering that the company had un- 
from the railway station to the place of|dertaken to carry so large a number of 


embarkation, and they also wrote to the| persons beyond their usual traffic. The 
packet agent—a person of great experi- | accumulation of trains on the line was so 
ence—desiring him to do everything in his! great, that between 700 and 800 persons 


power to facilitate the embarkation of the 
two Houses. Orders were also given to 
appropriate the Harbinger and the Pasha 
of Egypt’s yacht as tenders to convey the 
two Houses on board their respective 
vessels, and the packet agent was directed 
to hire two additional tenders. He wrote 
back to say that it was perfectly impossible 
for him to hire any vessels, and two other 
Steamers were then sent round for the ser- 
vice. With regard to the selection of the 
Transit, she was thoughi—and indeed 
every one could see she was—a very fine 
vessel, and, having a large maindeck, she 
afforded accommodation for a large number 
of persons to breakfast together, with the 
additional advantage of being under cover 
in case of rough weather coming on. In- 
quiries had been made beforehand as to 
the state of her engines, and the answer 
was that they were in good order, with the 
exception of a slight defect in the air- 
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arrived at the point of embarkation at 
Southampton at the very moment when the 
two Houses were expected. At first the 
packet agent declined to ship them, be- 
cause he wished to keep the tenders for the 
use of the Houses, but he was perfectly 
unable to resist the entreaties and remon- 
strances of 700 to 800 gentlemen and 
ladies, all crowding and squeezing together 
in the dust and heat. He thought it 
better to use the tenders to get them out 
of the way, and that was the reason why 
they were not forthcoming when their 
Lordships arrived. He thought this was a 
satisfactory explanation so far as regarded 
his right hon. Friend (Sir Charles Wood), 
who had been most anxious to accommo- 
date everybody—too much, some thought 
—because they might have done better if 
so much eare had not been taken of them, 
and they had been allowed to manage for 
themselves, With regard to the personal 
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charge made against him, he was afraid he | I have laid on the table for the amend. 
should not be able to make so satisfactory | ment of the marriage law of this country, 
an answer. He had reflected deeply on the be read a second time. In 1851 this 
subject since, and he could not think of | House refused to affirm the principles of 
any excuse for the pusillanimity which he | a Bill similar to, though not the same, as 
had displayed. He could not accept the | this; but five years have since elapsed, 
compliment which the noble Earl oppo-| and I may now fairly ask your Lordships 
site had paid him for acuteness and sagacity, | to reconsider this question. In 1842 the 
for he had so completely lost his presence other House of Parliament would not 
of mind that while he saved only one allow a noble Friend of mine (then 
Liberal Peer he carried off with him no | Lord Francis Egerton) to bring in a Bill 
less than four of Her Majesty’s Opposi-| to legalise marriage with a deceased 
tion. | wife’s sister. In 1849 it sent that Bill 
Tue Marquess or CLANRICARDE up to this House, and had since repeat- 
said that the explanation of his noble Friend | edly affirmed the principle of the measure, 
was satisfactory, in so far as it showed that | This House is, I know, more averse than 
all the blame rested with the railway com- | the House of Commons to anything which 
pany; and what he wanted to know was, | wears the semblance of innovation, but it 
who was to answer for what had been|is not immovable. It is open to convie- 
done and left undone by the railway com- | tion, and, when convinced, is not afraid to 
pany. Had Parliament the power to | act on its conviction, even when that con- 
punish such a delinquent? He believed | viction is at variance with.a former de- 
they had not; and he wanted to know | cision. I venture, then, to ask your Lord- 
what steps the Goverument proposed to | ships to reconsider this questiun. I need 
take this Session to give Parliament power | not ask you to listen patiently to one who 
over these railway companies. The ques- | believes that, in urging you to sanction the 
tion of some power being established over measure which he proposes, he has truth 
these railway companies ought not to be and justice on his side, and who knows 
left long unsettled, for nothing could be | that he is pleading the cause of a large 
more unsatisfactory than the position in| number of his fellow-countrymen. It has 
which the matter was at present. ‘been said, and said truly, by the Arch- 
Lorp RAVENSWORTAH said, after the | bishop of Dublin, that every restriction is 
explanation of the noble Earl, he was will- | in itself an evil, and that the burthen of 
ing to accept the apology, as far as it went, | proving that a particulay restriction is just 
for the bad arrangements which had been | or necessary lies on those who seek to im- 
made. But the noble Earl had offered no} pose or to continue it. Subscribing as I 
apology which accounted for the main} do to that doctrine, I think that I should 
grievance, namely, the fact of their Lord-| be justified in calling on the opponents 
ships being seven hours coming from the | of this Bill to show that the Legislature 
pivot ship to Southampton ; he had given|has a moral right to prohibit marriage 
no excuse for that, except that the fire | with the sister of a deceased wife, or that 
went out. the legalisation of that marriage would 
Eart GRANVILLE said, he did not| be inconsistent with the well-being of the 
offer an apology on that point, because, |country. But, my Lords, this question 
though he was not a scientific person, he | has been so fully discussed by the most 
thought that the fact of the fires going out | learned jurists and divines, that I am per- 
was sufficient to account for the ship not | suaded that nothing new can be said on 
getting on. the subject, and that, by repeating some of 
Tue Eart or GALLOWAY complain- | the arguments with which their writings 
ed of the utter want of arrangement by | have furnished me, I shall answer, as it 
the railway company, after their Lord- | were, by anticipation, the objections of the 
ships had been promised every accommoda- | opponents of this measure. Many learned 
tion. and pious men hold that the Mosaic law of 
The subject then dropped. marriage is not binding on Christians. 
Bishop Taylor has recorded his opinion on 
MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. | this point in these words— 
enh the Day for the second read- _ “* For though roe ar was pets Be 
Tue Eart or ST. GERMANS : My) tenry Vill--much divided, yet before there was 
Lords, I rise to move that the Bill, which | almost a gencral consent upon this proposition 
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that the Levitical degrees do not, by any law of 
God, bind Christians to their observation. I 
know of but one schoolman (Paludanus) who 
dissents. 

“ By all which it appears what was the state of 
these marriages under the law of Moses; and yet 
all the scruple at which weak persons start or 
stumble, is derived from that sanction in Le- 
viticus, which, in despite of all reason, and all 
precedents, and all observations whatsoever, they 
will needs suppose to be a natural and moral 
law, so making eleven Commandments, for cer- 
tain itis that the Ten Commandments were to the 
Jews the sum of their moral law, in which, since 
some things that were ceremonial were inserted, 
it is not likely that anything that was moral 
should be omitted. In the ten words of Moses 
there was nothing less than their whole moral 
law, though something more there was.” 


Marriage Law 


Chief Justice Vaughan coneurs in this 
opinion. He says, in giving judgment in 
the case of Harrison v. Burwell— 


“The Levitical prohibitions are no general law, 
but particular to the Israelites. As they were 
delivered to the Jews only by Moses, they bind 
other nations no more than other laws of the 
Jews do, as the laws of succession, and inheriting 
land or goods. They then must be made obliga- 
tive, if at all, to the generality of Christians, by 
the New Testament ; but by what medium can 
that be proved? Were it not for the statutes it 
would be hard to make out by persons of what 
learning soever that we are obliged by the Le- 
vitical degrees, for we are not bound by the 
Judaical law, and how comes this part to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest? I mean those of the 
Levitical degrees which are of the Judaical posi- 
tive law only.” 


The most rev. Prelate to whom I have 
before referred (the Archbishop of Dub- 
lin), in his Remains of Bishop Copleston, 
says— 


“Tam certain that he (Bishop Copleston), in 
common with the very persons who have appealed 
to what they call ‘ the divine law’ in this matter, 
never considered the ceremonial or the civil re- 
gulations of the Levitical code as binding on us. 
No one considers himself bound by that to ab- 
stain from the forbidden meats, or from selling 
land in perpetuity, or to require any one to marry 
his brother’s widow. Nay, even what are called 
moral duties, no Christian Legislature has felt 
bound, in all cases, to enforce by its own laws. Dis- 
obedience to parents, for instance, and gluttony, 
and drunkenness, no one would deny to be moral 
offences, and yet no Legislature denounces against 
them the penalty of death. The whole, there- 
fore, of the appeal to the Mosaic law is mani- 
festly irrelevant, even on the showing of the very 
persons who have got up this topic of declama- 
tion for the purpose, apparently, of diverting 
attention from the real points at issue. The 
Civil and the ceremonial ordinances of that law 
can thus far, and only thus far, be taken as 
4 guide — namely, that any thing which is not 
merely permitted, but distinctly enjoined in the 
law, cannot be at variance with the immutable 
Principles of morality. If, for instance, the mar- 
Tiage of a brother and sister in law had been in 
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itself an incestuous union, it would never have 
been, as it is, enjoined in a certain case by the 
inspired lawgiver.” 

I shall not quote, as I might, passages from 
the writings of other eminent men who take 
the samc view of this question. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, Mr. Fry, and other Hebrew 
scholars, have maintained that the chapter 
in Leviticus, which is usually looked on as 
relating to marriage, did, in fact, relate 
only to criminal intercourse. They affirm 
that the expression ‘‘ uncovering the naked- 
ness,”’ is applied, in Scripture, solely to 
fornication or adultery, and not to lawful 
intercourse. But, my Lords, I shall not 
seek to maintain either of those positions. 
The Legislature of this country has for- 
bidden marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, on the assumption that it is within 
the Levitical prohibitions. I will, there- 
fore, content myself with showing, or, at 
least, endeavouring to show, that marriage 
with the sister of a deceased wife is not 
within the Levitical prohibitions. Let any 
unprejudiced man, who had never heard of 
the controversy on this subject, refer to his 
Bible and say what he finds there on this 
subject. Will he not tell you that the 
only passage bearing directly on it, is 
that which forbids a man to take a wife to 
her sister to vex her in her lifetime? 
And, is it not upon the fidelity of this 
authorised translation that the faith and 
hope of millions rest? But the most 
rev. Prelate who led the opposition to 
the Bill of 185l—a Prelate for whom I 
entertain great respect, as well on account 
of his character as of his high position— 
told us that this passage was of disputed 
and uncertain signification, and that the 
words ‘‘a wife to her sister” might be 
rendered ‘‘ one wife to another,’’ according 
to the marginal annotation. My Lords, 
the meaning of other passages has been 
disputed — passages of vital importance 
—those on which rest the foundations of 
our faith—those in which the divinity of 
our Lord is declared; but we do not say 
of them that they are passages of disputed 
and uncertain signification. We believe 
that the translation of them in our autho- 
rised version is correct, and that we are, 
therefore, bound to hold the doctrine that 
those passages, so translated, inculcate. 
But, my Lords, I assert, on the authority 
of the most learned biblical scholars, that 
the 18th verse of the 18th chapter of 
Leviticus is correctly translated in the 
authorised version, and that the Vulgate, 
the Septuagint, the Syriac, the Chaldee, 
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the Samaritan—in a word all the most 
ancient and approved versions—give the 
same interpretation of it. Moreover, the 
passage, if altered by the substitution of 
the words in the margin, would amount to 
a prohibition of polygamy, which was prac- 
tised by the most favoured servants of God 
under the Old Testament dispensation. In 
what difficulties, then, would this alteration 
involve us ! 

Assuming, therefore, as I have a right 
to do, that the passage in question 
prohibits marriage with the wife’s sister 
only during the lifetime of the wife, 
I affirm that it was permitted after her 
death. In negative precepts that which 
is not forbidden is permitted. Here there 
is more than the absence of prohibition. 
Does any man think that because he is 
directed by a law, be it human or be it 
divine, to abstain from doing a certain 
act at a particular time or in a particular 
place, he is therefore bound to abstain 
from doing it at all times and in all places ? 
Surely not. There is a particular restric- 
tion. The necessary inference is, that it is 
not general. But we are told that in the 
16th verse of the same chapter a man is 
forbidden to marry his brother’s widow, 
and that by analogy and parity of reason- 
ing a man is forbidden in it to marry the 
sister of his deceased wife. It would not, 
I think, be allowable to reason thus even 
if marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
were permitted less distinctly than it is by 
the 18th verse. Many of the ordinances 
of the Jewish law apply to men and not 
to women. For instance, men were al- 
lowed to divorce their wives, women were 
not allowed to divorce their husbands ; 
men were allowed to have more than one 
wife, women were not allowed to have 
more than one husband. 
committed adultery with another man’s 
wife was punished with death. A wo- 
man who committed adultery with another 
woman’s husband was not so punished. 
It is, therefore, impossible to argue that 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister was 
unlawful merely because marriage with a 
brother’s widow was prohibited. Again, 
marriage with a brother’s widow, when he 
died without issue, was not only not pro- 
hibited, but was actually enjoined. Now, 
it is easy to conceive that a particular 
marriage may have been, under some 
circumstances, inexpedient, and therefore 
forbidden ; and under other circumstances, 
expedient, and therefore enjoined ; but it 
is not possible to conceive that God com- 
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manded that to be done under any circum. 
stances which was in itself criminal or 
immoral. We therefore conclude that 
marriage with a brother’s widow cannot 
be criminal or immoral, and, consequently, 
cannot form the basis of an argument from 
analogy against the lawfulness of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. But, as [ 
have said, the meaning of the 18th verse 
is clear and distinct, so that we need not 
look elsewhere for an elucidation of it, 
And it is to be remarked that the implied 
permission of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister which it contains, receives a 
strong confirmation from the command to 
marry a brother’s widow, in Deuteronomy 
xxv. There is, I know, some irregularity in 
adverting to a speech made in this House in 
a former debate ; but when that speech is 
published in the form of a pamphlet, it 
may, I think, be referred to without any 
irregularity. In adverting then to the 
argument which I am about to notice, I 
will refer to a pamphlet which bears the 
name of Henry Lord Bishop of Exeter. 
But before I proceed to examine this argu- 
ment, Jet me observe that the right rev. 
Prelate has—I am sure unintentionally —in- 
terpolated words in a quotation from Bishop 
Taylor which alters that author’s meaning. 
The passage quoted by the right rev. Pre- 
late is this—*t What better determination 
can we have of those indefinite words, ‘ near 
of kin’ or ‘ the nearness of my flesh,’ than 
the express particulars made by God him- 
self in that very place (Lev. xviii.)?” 
‘“* These, my Lords,”’ adds the right rev. 
Prelate, ‘tare the words of Bishop Tay- 
lor.”” Now, these are not the words of 
Bishop Taylor. Bishop Taylor, speaking 
of the term ‘‘ near of kin,’’ says— 

“ Our English is not sufficiently expressive of 
the full sense of it. The Latin is somewhat 


nearer to the Hebrew, ‘ Vir non accedet ad pro- 
pinquitatem carnis sue.’ God never forbade to 


| marry our kindred, but he forbade to marry the 


nearness of our flesh, Hemingius gives a rule 
for this as near as can be drawn from the words 
and the thing, ‘ Propinquitas carnis,’ saith he, 
‘que me sine intervallo attingit,’ that is, ‘she that 
is next to me, none intervening between the stock 
and me ;’ that is, the propinquity or nearness of 
my flesh: above me is my mother; below me is 
my daughter; on the side is my sister; that 
is all,” 


He adds— 


“‘ Unless God had intended these to be a perfect 
enumeration of all the persons forbidden to con- 
tract marriage mutually, it cannot be imagined 
why He should be pleased to repeat some degrees 
twice which are equally forbidden in the several 
instances ; for if the parity of cognation were to 
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be the measure, then those degrees which are 
twice repeated might, without such repetition, 
have been better reduced to the rule under which 
they were sufficiently prohibited. The same de- 
gree does not always admit the same prohibition : 
to marry my father’s sister was forbidden, but 
it was not forbidden to marry my brother’s 
daughter.” 


In a passage almost immediately preced- 
ing that quoted by the right rev. Prelate, 
Bishop Taylor refers to the 21st chapter 
of Leviticus, in which nearness of kin is 
defined : he does not subsequently refer to 
the 18th chapter, which contains no such 
definition, nor does he subjoin the words 
“Leviticus xviii.”’ to the passage in ques- 
tion, as the right rev. Prelate erroneously 
supposes that he does. I should have 
called your Lordships’ attention to an 
earlier passage, in which Bishop Taylor 
says— 

“Tt is at this day a great question among all 
men, whether brothers’ and sisters’ children, or 
cousins-german, may lawfully marry: which ques- 
tion supposes not only that the Levitical degrees 
are still thought obligatory, but even all those 
other degrees which by a parity of reason can be 
reduced to those measures,” 


Hence it appears that, in the opinion of 
Bishop Taylor, the arguments employed 
against the lawfulness of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister, tell as strongly 
against the lawfulness of the marriage of 
cousins-german., On this subject there is 
another passage in Bishop Taylor which I 
will venture to read— 


“But if any scrupulous person shall inquire 
further, and suspect that some degrees or persons 
are forbidden to marry that are not here express- 
ed, but included by a parity of reason, as it hap- 
pens in another instance, for it is not forbidden to 
marry our mother’s brother’s wife ; but, because 
here it is made unlawful to marry father's brother’s 
wife, it is to be concluded, also, for the other, 
there being the same degree and the same reason. 
I answer to this by parts:—1. It is very likely 
that it is so intended that in equal cases there is 
an equal prohibition, but it cannot certainly be 
concluded and relied upon that it is so. 1. Be- 
cause upon this account cases of fear and seru- 


ple might very much be multiplied to no purpose. | 
For I remember that Fagius reckons out of the | 


Books of the Rabbins twenty persons forbidden to 
marry, which yet are not reckoned in Leviticus. 
2. Because of the rule of the law—L. Mutus 43, 
D. de procur., Quod lege prohibitoria non vetitum 
est permissum intelligitur: in negative precepts 
that which is not forbidden is presumed to be 
allowed. And to add more out of fear is either 
to be wiser than the law-giver, or to suspect him 
to be apt to quarrel by unknown measures and 
secret rules of interpretation. 3. Because I find 
that amongst wise nations the same degree does 
not always admit the same prohibition.” 


It is said that a man contracts by marrying 
4 sort of oneness with his wife, by means of 


{Arntz 25, 1856} 
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which all her relations become his relations 
also. No doubt, my Lords, a man by mar- 
rying does contract a sort of oneness with 
his wife; but it is a mystical unity. No 
one understands literally the words ‘ they 
shall be one flesh.”” Every one is sensible 
that there is a wide difference between con- 
sanguinity and affinity—between a man’s 
sister and the sister of his wife. Was not 
the difference recognised by Parliament 
in 1835? Lord Lyndhurst’s Act legalised 
retrospectively all prohibited marriages of 
affinity, but did not legalise any within the 
prohibitions of consanguinity. What would 
have been said if it had been proposed to 
extend the operation of that Act to a mar- 
riage between a father and a daughter, or 
between a brother and a sister? I will not 
stop to answer the question. This reminds 
me that it has been urged as a reason for 
admitting the analogical argument that if 
it be not admitted the marriage of a father 
and daughter cannot be shown to be un- 
lawful, inasmuch as it is not expressly pro- 
hibited. Is it not expressly prohibited ? 
Is not a man forbidden to marry his 
near of kin, his ‘ blood relations,” as 
the Germans render the Hebrew words, 
or the “nearness of his flesh,’ accord- 
ing to Bishop Taylor, or “ flesh of his 
flesh,’’ according to Dr. Pusey? Again, 
is it not said, that a man shall not marry 
a woman and her daughter? Surely, 
these are prohibitions of the marriage of 
a father and daughter, not to speak of 
the natural law implanted by God in the 
heart of man which forbids such a union. 
If your Lordships required further proof 
that marriage with the sister of a deceased 
wife is not forbidden by the Mosaic law, 
consider what the Jews say on the sub- 
ject: the Jews, to whom this law was 
given, and who are still guided and govern- 
ed by it. The Jews tells you that— 

“It is not only not considered as prohibited, 
but it is distinctly understood to be permitted ; 
and on this point neither the Divine Law, nor the 
Rabbis, nor historical Judaism leaves room for 
the least doubt.” 


Those are the words of Dr. Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi of the Jews, in the British 
dominions. God has said, ‘‘ Ye shall not 
add to the word which I command you ;” 
and yet it is contended that a prohibition 
to take a wife to her sister in her lifetime, 
is to be taken as a prohibition to marry 
the sister after the wife’s death. Surel 

this is adding to that word. To add, out 
of fear, says Bishop Taylor, is to be wiser 
than the lawgiver. It appears then to me 
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to be clear beyond the possibility of a 
-doubt, that the Mosaic law did not forbid 
the marriages which this Bill would lega- 
lise. That our Lord or the Apostles con- 
demned them has not, | believe, been as- 
serted ; and yet, questions touching mar- 
riage were put to our Lord, one especially — 
I mean that which relates to the marriage 
of a woman with seven brothers in succes- 
sion—which must have called forth his re- 
probation of such a marriage, if it were 
unlawful in the sight of God. St. Paul, 
too, is silent on this point, though he gives 
many precepts with respect to marriage, 
It is true that the right rev. Prelate, to | 
whose pamphlet I have referred, cites the 
case of Herod and Herodias, as one in} 
which disapprobation is expressed in the | 
New Testament of the marriage of a man | 
with his brother’s widow. Let us examine 
this case. The right rev. Prelate says, 
on the authority of Josephus, that the | 
husband of Herodias was dead when Herod | 
took her to wife. I have much respect | 
for the learning of the right rev. Prelate, 
as well as for his eloquence and talents ; 
but I think that Whiston’s translation of 
Josephus is to be preferred to his. Now 
I find that the passage in Josephus, cited 
by the right rev. Prelate, is thus translated 
by the learned Whiston— 


“ After whose birth (that of Salome) Herodias 
took upon her to confound the laws of our coun- | 
try, and divorced herself from her husband while | 
he was alive, and was married to [erod (Antipas) | 
her husband's brother by the father’s side. He 
was tetrarch of Galilee.” 
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To this passage the translator appends 
the note which I am about to read. 





“ Nor was it, as I agree with Grotius and others, 

of the learned Herod the Tetrarch, but this Herod- | 
Philip, whose wife Herod the Tetrarch had mar- | 
ried, and that in her husband’s lifetime, and | 
when her first husband had issue by her, for which | 
adulterous and incestuous marriage John the Bap- 
tist justly reproved Herod the Tetrarch.” 
As this is a case on which much stress | 
was laid by the right rev. Prelate, and is | 
the only one on which he relied, I must | 
ask your Lordships’ permission to support 
the authority of Whiston by that of a 
number of the Fathers and other com- 
mentators on the Scriptures— 


** Philip was, indeed, the tetrarch of Iturwa 
and of the region of Trachonitis. Some think, 
therefore, that, after Philip had died and had left | 
a daughter, Herod married Herodias the wife of | 
his brother, his law permitting marriage when | 
children did not survive. Since, however, it is | 
not by any means clear to us that Philip had 
died, we think that Herod’s transgression of the 
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law was yet greater, that he seduced the wife of 
his brother while living.”—Origen’s Commentary 
on St. Matthew, xiv. 4. 

“ He was first a burglar in his brother’s bed, 
that, from the pit of adultery (rns pmotxeas 
ckauparos) he might strip himself for the mur. 
der of the Baptist. ° id He 


appropriates to himself the wife of his living 
brother, using the kingly power in aid of his 
profligacy. 

* * 


* * * * * * 


“Indeed it did not shame him to pollute hig 
fraternal couch. She, acting madly against her 
husband, turned to an adulterous bed, and, leap- 
ing from her lawful couch, embraced a detestable 
bed (uvoapov Oadrauor).” — Basil of Seleucia, 


| Homily xviii., on Herodias. 


“ Ancient history relates that Philip, the son 


| of Herod the Greater (under whom our Lord fied 


into Egypt), the brother of that Herod under 
whom Christ suffered, married Herodias the 
daughter of King Aretas; that afterwards, in- 
deed, his father-in-law, some quarrels having 


| arisen against his son-in-law, took away his 


daughter, and, to the grief of her former hus- 
band, united her in marriage with his enemy 
Herod. But who that Philip was the Evangelist 
Luke teaches more fully, ‘In the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius Cesar, Pontius Pilate being procura. 


|tor of Judza, Herod, tetrarch of Galilee, and 


Philip his brother, tetrarch of Iturswa and the 
region of Trachonitis.’? Therefore, John the Bap- 
tist, who came in the spirit and-‘Virtue of Elias, 
with the same authority with which he reproached 
Ahab and Jezebel, rebuked Herod and Herodias, 
because they had made an unlawful marriage, and 
it was not lawful, the brother living, for the 
brother to marry his wife (et non liceat, fratre 
vivente, germano uxorem illius ducere): prefer- 
ring to incur danger at the hands of the King, 
rather than for the sake of adulation to be un- 
mindful of the precepts of God.”—St. Jerome’s 
Commentary on St. Matthew, xiv. 3 and 4, 

« Let us consider, therefore, how the wicked seek 
their iniquity and hatred. Herodias, abounding 
in the wealth of Royal power, was united in law- 
ful marriage to Philip the tetrareh. She enter- 
tained Herod on his going to Rome as the brother 
of her husband, by the right of hospitality and 
affinity ; with whom having made an agreement 
for her union, not long afterwards she left her 
husband, and exchanged the rights of her alli- 
ance. Did she not seck iniquity and hatred, who 
deserted marriage and found adultery? And be- 
eruse the holy Baptist boldly censured the unlaw- 
ful nuptials, saying to Herod: It is not lawful for 
thee to have that woman who has left her hus- 
band contrary to the law and has married the 
brother of her husband as if according to the 
aw ; the adultress is roused to anger, so that she 
wished to kill him.”-—St. Ambrose’s Commentary 
on the 35th Psalm. 

“He bound him and put him in prison. Herod 
do you commit adultery, and is John hurried to 
prison ?”—St. Peter Chrysologus, Sermon 127. 

* For John said to Herod: It is not lawful for 
thee to have thy brother’s wife. Herodias, who, 
in the love of wickedness, desired to be the wife 
of two brothers, that, by her [criminal] affection, 
she might violate his [natural] love, and be united 
to Herod, lest they should be dissimilar in name, 
who were alike in wickedness, manners, and life, 
and that they might be joined in name, whom 
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the turpitude of their crimes had joined. This 
Hlerodias therefore lay in wait for John. Herod 
did not overeome the desire of the adulteress; the 
crime, however, of the adulteress he deferred,’’— 
Ibid. Sermon 178. 

* And Josephus relates that it was on ac- 
eount of Herodias, the wife of Philip, Herod’s 
brother, that Saint John was beheaded. For He- 
rod had put away his yet surviving wife, to whom 
he had been lawfully married, she being the 
daughter of Aretas, King of the Arabians, and 
had, moreover, separated Herodias from her hus- 
band while he was yet living, having also on her 
account put John to death.”—Chronicon Paschale, 
Bonn, Ed. vol. i. p. 408, Corpus Seriptorum 
Hist. Byz. 

“Herod feared John the Baptist, whom all 
men regarded as a prophet, and put him out of 
the way because, as Josephus says, and as the 
holy Evangelist says more accurately, he reproved 
him for committing adultery with Herodias, his 
brother Philip’s wife.” — Georgius Syncellus, 
Bonn. Ed. vol. i. p. 606, Corpus Script. Hist, 


Byz. 

For he [{ferod] married her [Herodias] al- 
though she was the wife of his brother Philip 
(the law not permitting it, for she had had issue 
by her brother), and this while his brother was 
yet alive, as appears from Josephus,”—Nicepho- 
rus Callisti, book i. e. 19. 


“This woman, Hero- 64. Hlerodias. * Hane 
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he had died without fuisse, aut prolem ei 
issue. But evenif this saltatricem illam ali- 
were so, it is by no amve, fuisse, non ita 
means clear, either that satis liquet.” 
Philip was then dead, or 
that he had any issue, 
whether the damsel that 
danced or another.” 
—Selden, De Jure Naturali, &c., lib. v. ¢. 21, 
‘Selden then goes on to argue that if we un- 
derstand Josephus aright, we shall find the case 
does not come under Leviticus xviii. 16, but was 
simply a case of adultery: 


“And so the case 
cannot have anything 
to do with the law re- 
specting marrying a 
brother’s widow, but 
with that law which 
forbids one man to have 


“ Atqui ita sane ad 
legem illam de fratria 
leviro ducenda res atti- 
nere nequibat, sed ad 
illam qua aliena uxor 
cuique interdicitur.” 


dias, (the daughter, not 
of Aretas King of the 
Arabians, as Jerome pre- 
tends, in Matt. xiv., but 
of Aristobulus) Herod 
the tetrarch having seen 
at the house of his bro- 
ther Herod, when he 
turned aside to visit him 
on his way to Rome, 
made his wife, contrary 
tothe laws, having taken 
her away from her law- 
ful husband who was yet 
alive, (though Augustine 
in vain denies this).” 


(filiam non Arete regis 
Avabum, ut fabulatur 
Hlieronymus, in Matt. 
14, sed Aristobuli) He- 
rodes tetrarcha, visam 
apud fratrem Herodem, 
cum ad eum in itinere 
versus Romam divertis- 
set, contra leges thoro 
junxit, marito legitimo 
adhue vivo, (frustra ne- 
gante Augustino,) rap- 
tam.” 


OR THUS, 
“Herod the tetrarch having turned aside to 


visit his brother Herod, as he was journeying 
toward Rome, saw Herodias there, and, contrary 
to the laws of the country, took her away from 
her lawful husband, who was yet alive, and made 
her his wife.”—Christ, Noldius on Herod and 


Herodias. 

“That the marriage 
of Herodias and Herod 
was unlawful we eannot 
doubt, because that emi- 
nently holy man John 
the Baptist had so pro- 
nounced it, but for what 
reason it was unlawful 
authors are not agreed. 
There are some among 
the most ancient of the 
fathers of the Christian 
Chureh who would argue 
that the case comes nn- 
der the sacred law re- 
quiring the husband’s 
brother to marry his 
widow, but only when 


* Illicitum fuisse He- 
rodiadis et Herodis con- 
jugium dubitare non de- 
bemus, ideo quod sic 
Joannes Baptista, vir 
sanctissimus pronuncia- 
verat, sed de ratione qua 
illicitum non consen- 
tiunt scriptores, Sunt 
quidem inter vetustissi- 
mos Christianismi patres 
qui ad legem sacram de 
tratria ducendo leviro, 
sed tantum ubi frater 
sine liberis ortuus esset 
rem velint attinuisse. 
Sed quidem aut Philip- 
pum mortuum tum 





another man’s wife.” 

** John the Baptist did not put an end to the 
law, but Christ, if the change and abrogation of 
the law is in question. John, however, also put 
an end to the law, because he himself was the 
last prophet of the Old Testament, according to 
the Gospel of St. Luke, xvi. ‘The law and the 
prophets were until John.’ Wherefore, during the 
whole of John’s time the law of Moses was in 
force, and Herod, who professed that law, was 
bound to observe it. But it was not lawful for 
him, according to the law, to have the wife of his 
brother, whether he were living or whether he 
were dead, because issue were already born of 
that marriage, namely, that daughter of Herodias, 
who, by the art of dancing, so pleased the king 
that she demanded from him the head of the 
holy John. Also that she was the daughter of 
Herodias, by her former husband, Chrysostom 
teaches (Hom. 49 on Matthew), and it is sufficiently 
clear from this that the death of John happened 
at the very beginning of Herod’s conjugal union 
with Herodias, as is evident from Josephus, ce. 
18, Antiq. e. 10. If, therefore, at that time the 
girl already knew how to dance, she must have 
been born many years before; nor is it probable 
that John would have waited so many years 
before he rebuked Herod for his public crime. 

* Secondly, it may be replied that the crime of 
Herod was not incest only, but also adultery ; if, 
as St. Hieronymus relates from ancient histories, 
in his Commentary on ec. xiv. of St. Matthew, 
Herod took the wife of his brother who was 
living, which Josephus also writes ¢. 18, Antiq. 
c. 9, although there is a disagreement in the name. 
For Josephus says that that Herod married He- 
rodias the wife of another Uerod, his brother, 
while living. But Hieronymus calls the brother 
of Hered, Philip, whose wife Herodias was before. 
And what is much more, Mark, c. vi. calls him 
plainly Philip, Wherefore it must be either that 
Josephus was mistaken, or that the man was 
called by both names. It, however, makes our 
ease, that all agree that Herod had the wife of 
his living brother,”—Bellarmine, De Matr. Sac. 
lib. 1, c. xxvii. 

“ What Josephus invents concerning Herodias, 
Herod, and Philip, requires considerable notice. 
For while reviewing the pedigree of Herod, he 
says that Ilerodias the daughter of Aristobulus, 
the son of Herod the Great, married Herod, the 
son of the said Herod the Great by Mariamne the 
daughter of Simon the High Priest, by whom she 
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had issue Salome, who was first married to Philip | 
the tetrarch, and secondly, after his death to | 


Herod, the son of Aristobulus, the son of Herod 
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however, he wrote against the Catholics, whom 
he calls Psychichi in his book De Monogamié, he 
abstains from any false citation of that kind — 


the Great, by whom she had three children, | The Annals of Baronius, vol. i. p. 80. 


Herod, Agrippa, and Aristobulus. That this 
same Herodias, her first husband being contemned 
by her, namely, Herod, the son of Herod the 
Great by Mariamne, by whom she had issue 
Salome, married Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of 
Galilea. You may see the man after his usual 
manner (as elsewhere we have often seen and 
said) speaking under some hallucination, and 
by no means consistently with himself; for, with 
regard to Herodias, he says she was married, not 
to Philip the tetrarch (as the Evangelist has it) 
but to Herod, the son of Herod the Great, by 
another Mariamne, daughter of Simon the Ligh 
Priest. Wonderful indeed it seems whence that 
new Herod sprang; for, when the same Josephus 
treats of the will of Herod twice made, and adds 
remarks concerning the kingdom of Herod the 
Great divided among his sons by a decree of the 
senate from Augustus, no mention of this Herod 
is ever made by him, nor is any account given 
concerning him. Again, when he says that the 
daughter of Herodias, begotten by this unknown 
Herod, was given in marriage to Philip the 
tetrarch, he is signally mistaken. No other 
daughter of Herodias is read of except the 
dancing girl. 

“Indeed all other historians contradict Jo- 
sephus; but first, he is accused of a manifest 
error by the testimony of the three Evangelists 
who were writing concerning the affairs of their 
own times. 

“That writer also appears to err who asserts 
that the said Herodias was the daughter of Are- 
tas, King of Arabia Petraa, not the Evangelists 
only (and) Josephus contradicting it, but others 
also are opposed, and assert that she (as we have 
said) was the daughter of Aristobulus, son of 
Herod the Great. 

“ What truly pertains to Philip, the husband 
of Herodias, and which the Evangelists have 
mentioned is this; he is praised in the highest 
manner by Josephus in these words :—‘ A man,’ 
he says, ‘ who showed a moderate and peaceable 
disposition to those over whom he ruled; he re- 
sided constantly in the country subject to him. 
His progresses were made with a few chosen 
friends, and his throne on which he sat to judge 
followed him on the road, and whenever any one 
met him who wanted his assistance, he made 
no delay, but had his throne set down wherever 
he might happen to be, and sitting upon it heard 
the complaint, and pronounced sentences of pun- 
ishment on the guilty and absolved those who 
had been accused unjustly.” These words wrote 
Josephus, who also asserts that the same man 
departed this life without children in the 20th 
year of the Emperor Tiberius. We must not 
omit to say that that passage of the Evangelists 
concerning Herod, that he married his brother’s 
wife was perverted by the Montanists; who in 
order to found the heresy concerning monogamy, 
that it was not lawful for a widow to marry again, 
and that they might be able to prove this from 
the Gospel, added, as they incorrectly read, that 
Herod married the wife of his deceased brother, 
as Tertullian (ad Mare. 1. 4, c. 34), who held the 
same opinion with them, read. But he wrote 
these things when he was writing against Marcion 
who treated the Gospel with contempt; when, 
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“ Duplex hie fuit He- 
rodis transgressio. Nam 
viventi marito uxorem 
non ab ipso dimissam 
abducere, raptus atque 
adulterium est, hoe in- 
signiore injuria quod in 
fratre committebatur,” 


“ The crime of Herod 
here was twofold. For 
to take away from a 
living husband the wife 
whom he had not di- 
vorced, was rape and 
adultery, and more fla- 
grantly wrong, because 
it was committed against 
a brother.” —Poole’s Synopsis. 

“ Herod Antipas had been married a consider- 
able time to the daughter of Aretas, King of 
Arabia Petra, but conceiving a violent passion 
for his brother Philip’s wife, Herodias, he first 
seduced her affections from her husband, then dis- 
missed his own wife, and married Herodias, dur- 
ing the lifetime of his brother Philip.”—Bishop 
Porteus on Herod and Herodias. 

« What John said to him was, ‘ It is not lawful 
for thee to have her, being forbidden by Levit, 
xviii. 16 ; for, though by another law it was right 
to marry a brother’s wife after his decease, when 
he left no issue, yet this was not the case here; 
Philip was now living, and, had he been dead, 
such a marriage would have been unlawful be- 
cause there was issue. She had a daughter, 
who afterwards is said to dance before Herod; 
and besides, he himself had another wife whom he 
put away: so that his sin was a very aggravated 
and complicated one.”—Dr. Gill ‘on Herod and 
Herodias. 

“I hope what is already said may be sufficient 
to convince all reasonable men there is no just 
ground to suspect the Evangelists of any mistake 
in the name of IJerodias’ first husband. However, 
there is something further to be offered. There 
are other writings extant in which he is called 
Philip. I shall transcribe here the account of it 
in Dr. Whitby’s words. Gorionides saith, ‘ Hero- 
dias was first married to Philip, and then taken 
away from him by Herod Antipas.’ The old 
Hebrew Chronicle saith, ‘ Uxorem fratris sui Phi- 
lippi, ipso viventi, junxit sibi matrimonio, que 
liberos ex fratre ejus susceperat, et tamen is eam 
duxit uxorem’ (c. 36). And an old Chronicle of 
the second temple saith, ‘ Antipas Philippi fratris 
sui uxorem accepit, ex qua ille liberos ante genu- 
erat’ (F. 54, c. 4); that is, Antipas married the 
wife of his brother Philip, he being yet living, 
and having had children by her.”—Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 525. 


Opposed to all these names stands only 


that of Tertullian. He alone represents 
Josephus as having said that Philip was 
dead when Herod married Herodias ; and 
that he was sometimes intentionally inac- 
curate is affirmed by Baronius. I have 
now, I think, shown that the single case 
brought forward to prove that marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister is by analogy 
unlawful, is not a case in point. If, then, 
such a marriage was not forbidden by the 
Mosaic law nor by the Christian dispen- 
sation, by what is it forbidden? Some 
will reply, by the law of the Church. 
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The Church, they will say, has for 1,500, bidden to contract marriage within seven 


years prohibited these marriages. 


My | degrees, and the clergy to marry at all. 


Lords, there is no evidence whatever to| Marriage between persons who had con- 
show that the Church during the first | tracted spiritual affinity, that is, who had 
three centuries did prohibit these mar-| been sponsors to the same child, was also 


riages. 
siastical laws now extant in which men- 
tion is made of these marriages, is that 


The earliest collection of eccle- | prohibited. 


| 


known by the name of the Apostolical | 


Canons. The general opinion of learned 
men is that these canons were framed 
after A.D. 325, in which year the first Nicene 
Council was held. That they were the 
work of the Apostles, or even of any 
disciples of the Apostles, is believed by 
none. Ayliffe says— 

“Tn the canon law they are reckoned as apo- 
eryphal books, which surely they had never been 
if the Church had received them by public autho- 
rity in the early ages of the Church.” 

Only fifty of these canons were received 
at all by the Western Church, and even 


Marriage within seven de- 
grees is still forbidden by the Greek 
Chureh, The Church of Rome now per- 
mits marriage beyond the fourth degree, 
and never refuses to grant a dispensation 
to enable a man to marry the sister or the 
niece of his deceased wife; and here let 
me observe that the Church of Rome has 
never claimed for itself or for its head a 
power to dispense with the laws of God, 


‘and that it is only with those of the 
| Church that the Pope has ever claimed 


the right to dispense. The Council of 
lliberis discountenanced marriage with a 


| deceased wife’s sister, and that of Neo- 


those fifty were held by the Roman divines , 


rather as records of ancient usage than as 
rules to guide the Roman Church. The 
congregation of Protestant divines, assem- 
bled at Magdeburg in the early days of 
the Reformation, declared these canons 
spurious. Admitting, however, that they 


are genuine and of high antiquity, that 


is to say of the fourth century, I will ask 
you to consider whether they do condemn 
these marriages as being unlawful. The 
19th Canon certainly says that a man 
who has married two sisters may not 
become a clergyman, but it is equally 
certain that the same disability is extended 
by the 17th and 18th to those who have 
been married twice, or to one who has 
married a widow, or a servant-maid, or an 
actress, none of whom may become a 
bishop, a presbyter, or a deacon. A body 
of canons is like an Act of Parliament, 
which has a number of clauses. 
binding as another. All are valid or none. 


One is as 
| to do so. 


From the Apostolical canons let us pro- | 
ceed to those of the Councils held at! 


lliberis and at Neo-Cesarwa early in the 
fourth century. Both were provincial 


Councils; and here let me remark that | 
‘this table and incorporated it in their 


these marriages have been condemned by 
no general Council. 


When these Councils | 


were held, a notion had become prevalent | 


that the state of celibacy was holier and 


purer than that of marriage, and accord- | 
ingly impediments were thrown by the) 
' with ecclesiastical law to say. The clergy 
'do not subscribe these canons, nor pro- 


Church in the way of marriage, especially 
in the way of the marriage of the clergy. 


These impediments were gradually mul- | 
tiplied, till at length the laity were for- 


Cesarea with a brother’s widow; but 
they also discountenanced second mar- 
riages, marriage with a widow, and many 
other things which our Church deems per- 
fectly lawful. All, then, that the canons 
of these Councils can be considered as 
proving is, that the Church in the fourth 
century imposed a great number of re- 
strictions, of which most are obsolete. I 
may add that even these canons do not 
prohibit marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, nor annul it when contracted. They 
only inflict a penance on the parties who 
have contracted it. I will not refer par- 
ticularly to the canons of other provincial 
Councils. Itis sufficient to say that there 
are many which restrict still further the 
liberty to marry, especially that of the 
clergy. I will proceed to consider the state 
of the law in this country respecting mar- 
riage with a wife’s sister. Till the Re- 
formation, persons desirous of contracting 
such a marriage had no difficulty in ob- 
taining a dispensation which enabled them 
Soon after the Reformation, 
Archbishop Parker framed and published 
a table of forbidden degrees, which in- 
cluded that of a wife’s sister. In 1603, 
a convocation of the Bishops and clergy 
of the province of Canterbury adopted 


canons. These canons were confirmed by 
the King, but were not sanctioned by Par- 
liament, and are therefore not binding on 
the laity. How far they are binding on 
the clergy I am not sufficiently conversant 


mise to obey them. Indeed it is notorious 
that many of them are impracticable, and 
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that many are disregarded. The Bishop 
of St. Asaph has so described them in his 
History of the Church of England, and he 
has expressed a wish that the whole code 
should be remodelled, and sanctioned by 
a legal enactment. Let me here remind 
your Lordships, that by the canon law a 
divorce @ vinculo can be granted only for 
a cause existing before the marriage, and 
which renders it void ab initio; so that 
every Divorce Bill which passes through 
Parliament is an infraction of this canon 
law; and yet I never heard that any right 
rev. Prelate had protested on that ground 
against the passing of a Divorce Bill. The 
Church, it is said, has authority in matters 
of faith. She has: but are the Church 
and a convocation of the clergy synony- 
mous words? Is not the Church a con- 
gregation of faithful men, lay as well 
as clerical? Is not the lay element es- 
sential to the constitution of the Church ? 
Whether a clergyman is liable to any, and 
if to any, to what, punishment for cele- 
brating such a marriage as this Bill would 
legalise, I am unable to say. No elergy- 
man has ever, I believe, been proceeded 
against for so doing. But I can say that 
the present Bill does not alter his position 
in this respect. It does not authorise him 
to celebrate any marriage which he may 
not celebrate now. Of the statute law I 
will say but little. The 32 Henry VIII. 
e. 38, declares that every marriage con- 
tracted between lawful persons shall be 
taken to be a good, lawful, and indis- 
soluble marriage; and it declares all 
persons to be lawful ‘‘ that be not pro- 
hibited by God’s law to marry.”” The 
1 Mary, Sess. 2, ec. 1, declares the mar- 
riage of King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Katherine to be a most just and lawful 
matrimony, Queen Katherine being, when 
she married Henry VIII., the widow of 
his brother. These two statutes have 
never been repealed. It has, however, 
been decided, in spite of their existence, 
that marriage with a wife’s sister is not 
a valid marriage. Your Lordships will, 
however, bear in mind that, till the pass- 
ing of the Act commonly called Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act, marriages of this de- 
scription could be set aside only in the 
lifetime of both parties. They were void- 
able, not void, and were seldom set aside; 
never, indeed, pro salute animarum, which 
is the reason assigned by the ecclesiastical 
law for separating the parties. Unless 
there was some person who had an in- 
terest in annulling the marriage to insti- 
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tute the necessary proceedings, the neces. 
sary proceedings were not instituted at all, 
They were, therefore, virtually permitted ; 
at least they were tolerated. Would the 
marriage of a father and daughter, or of 
a brother and sister, have been so tolerat. 
ed? Assuredly not. Publie indignation 
would have been aroused, the marriage 
would have been instantly annulled, and 
the parties would have been punished, 
The Act of 1835 made a great change 
in the law. When brought in as a Bill 
by the noble and learned Lord whose name 
it bears, it did not provide that all future 
marriages within the prohibited degrees 
should be null and void: on the contrary, 
it provided, that unless a suit for annulling 
the marriages were instituted within a cer- 
tain limited period after its celebration, the 
children should be legitimate. The noble 
and learned Lord subsequently altered his 
Bill, in order, I presume, to ensure its 
passing, and thus to validate certain mar- 
riages which had previously taken place; 
so that when it became an Act, it legalised 
all past marriages within the forbidden 
degrees of affinity, and rendered absolutely 
null and void all future marriages within 
the forbidden degrees, whether of affinity 
or of consanguinity. It has always ap- 
peared to me, that those who supported 
that Bill, and oppose this, are in this di- 
lemma— these marriages are either in- 
cestuous or they are not; if they are in- 
cestuous, they ought not to have been re- 
trospectively legalised; if they were not 
incestuous, they ought not to have been 
rendered prospectively null and void, Out 
of this dilemma there is no eseape. A 
right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) 
has, indeed, said, that after the passing of 
Lord Lydhurst’s Act, it was still open to 
the proper, that is, I presume, the Ecele- 
siastical Court, to proceed against the par- 
ties to such a marriage, to sentence them 
to live apart, and if they persisted in their 
sinful intercourse, to punish them even 
with excommunication. Will the noble and 
learned Lord the Chief Justice of Eng- 
land confirm that assertion, and say that 
an Ecclesiastical Court has power to punish 
persons for continuing in a marriage which 
Parliament has declared shall not be an- 
nulled 2? Will he tell the House that the 
Superior Courts would not grant a prohi- 
bition staying such a proceeding ? I have 
the authority of Sir William Follett for 
asserting that they would. The right rev. 
Prelate himself cannot point to a single 
case in which punishment has been inflict- 
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ed, or in which the separation of the par- 
ties has been enforced, by the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. I venture, then, to affirm, that 
the marriages which the right rev. Pre- 
late calls incestuous, and which Parlia- 
ment declared in 1835 that the Ecclesias- 
tieal Courts should not annul, are in all 
respects good and valid marriages in the 
eye of the law. I have already adverted 
to the difference made in this Act between 
marriages of consanguinity and marriages 
of affinity. The latter were legalised, the 
former were not. Why this difference ? 
It will not be said that the children are 
more innocent in one case than in the other. 
Was it not that Parliament felt and ac- 
knowledged that consanguinity and affinity 
are not the same thing, and that the wife’s 
relations are not ‘“‘near of kin’”’ to the 
husband? Will any man say that he 
would as willingly marry his own sister, as 
the sister of his wife 2? Let us now look to 
the law and the practice of other coun- 
tries. There is, I believe, no State in 
Europe, except England and Russia, in 
which these marriages are prohibited, and 
in Russia persons not belonging to the 
Greek Church are allowed to contract 
them. In Roman Catholic countries, 
the necessary dispensation is never re- 
fused, except when criminal intercourse 
has previously taken place between the 
parties, and in the Protestant States the 
requisite permission is granted by the pro- 
per authority. In France, which is a 
Roman Catholie country, not recognising, 
however, the ecclesiastical regulations of 
the Council of Trent, and where marriage 
is a civil contract, permission to celebrate 
them is granted, as a matter of course, by 
the Minister of Justice, without reference 


to any ecclesiastical authority. It has) 
been asked whether it is desirable to 


assimilate the marriage law of this coun- 
try to that of countries in which divorce 
is easy and frequent. We do not pro- 
pose to render divorce more easy, but 
to permit persons to contract a marriage 
in this country which the experience of 
other countries shows is less frequently 
dissolved than any other, It is to be re- 
membered, when we speak of the frequency 
of divorce in Prussia and other German 
States, that there is not in them, as there 
is practically in this country, one law for 
the rich and another for the poor. Di- 
yorces would be mach more numerous here 
than they are if Divorce Bills were less 
expensive, But if the example of Europe 
1s insufficient to convince your Lordships 
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of the expediency of legalising these mars 
riages, I will bring that of America to 
support it, Are the Americans an irre- 
ligious or an immoral people? It will, I 
am sure, be admitted by all that they are 
an eminently moral, and an eminently reli- 
gious people. And yet we find that these 
marriages are permitted throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, in every 
State of the Union. A few years ago they 
were still prohibited in Virginia: they are 
prohibited no longer in that State. And 
what do the heads of the Church, the Epis- 
eopal Church, and of the law in America, tell 
us? Why, that not only has no disadvan- 
tage, social or domestic, resulted from these 
marriages, but that they are deemed in 
America the best sort of marriage. Surely, 
my Lords, this is strong testimony and 
deserving of serious consideration. And 
now, my Lords, as to the law of Scotland, 
of which so much has been said. First, 
however, let me observe, that this Bill 
does not extend to Scotland, any more than 
does the Act of 1835, or that of 1753, or 
any other English Act relating to mar- 
riage. In a judgment recently pronounced 
by Lord Ardmillan in the Court of Session 
of Scotland the law is thus laid down :— 


“ * Marriage,’ says St. Paul, ‘ is honourable in 
all,’ and against every restriction by mere human 
authority on the liberty of marriage, the Pro- 
testant testimony stands recorded. Accordingly 
the Scottish law of restraint on marriage is 
avowedly founded on the Divine prohibitions. 

“ The doctrine of the Reformed Churches is 
that marriage shall be as free as the law of 
God has left it ; and the divine law, as contained 
in the 18th chap. of Leviticus, is imported into 
the Scottish Statute of 1567, chap. 14, and is 
referred to in the next Statute of 1567, chap. 15. 
All connections expressly prohibited by the divine 
law in this 18th chap. of Leviticus, are declared 
by the statute law of Scotland (1567, chap. 14) 
to be incestuous and punishable with death. To 
find the express prohibition against marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife, it is necessary not 
only to examine the Scriptures, but more particu- 
larly to construe the 18th chap. of Leviticus ; 
and if there is no express prohibition there, the 
connection is not incestuous. 

“There has been no such series of decisions, 
no such solemn deliverance, and no such.settled 
judicial practice as to amount to an authoritative 
construction of the statute, and relieve, the Court 
from the necessity of construing it by the canon 
of the 18th chap. of Leviticus. Then, the declara- 
tion in the Confession of Faith, and the Parlia- 
mentary ratification of that confession, though 
binding on the Presbyterian Chureh, and though, 
perhaps, binding on the State of a Presbyterian 
country to civil effects, is not binding as a Le. 
gislative construction of the prohibition of the 
divine law to the effect of creating a capital 
crime. 

“The question, ‘ What says the statute ?’ 
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.throws us back on the other question, what is 
‘expressly prohibited in the 18th chapter of Le- 
viticus ?’ Nothing less than an express prohibi- 
tion can be sufficient. ‘Such a marriage may not 
be expedient ; nor is a marriage expedient where 
there is great disparity of age, extreme penury, 
or taint of hereditary disease. It may not be 
consistent with a sound religious profession ; nor 
is a marriage with an infidel, or a person of bad 
character. But if there is no express prohibi- 
tion, it is not within the statute. On this point 
the Lord Ordinary would willingly defer to the 
authority of the Confession of Faith; but in this 
Protestant country, which refuses to ecclesiastical 
authority the right to create or declare a crime, 
it is impossible to escape from the responsibility 
of forming an independent opinion. With great 
diffidence, therefore, and with unfeigned respect 
for the many learned and excellent persons who 
have arrived at an opposite conclusion, the Lord 
Ordinary ventures to express his opinion, that 
there is in the divine law, and more especially in 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus, no such ‘ express 
prohibition’ of this marriage as to make it in- 
cestuous under the statute. 

“Tt is not necessary, and not appropriate, to 
enter here into any explanation of the reasons 
which have led him to form this opinion. He 
has reached it, against first impressions and after 
anxious and deliberate consideration. 

“ But if it be not an incestuous connection in 
Scotland, then there is no ground for refusing to 
recognise here the legitimacy which the law of 
England has conferred on the defender. Story, 
concurring with all the leading authorities on in- 
ternational law, after stating that ‘ No Christian 
country can recognise incestuous marriages,’ pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘ But when we speak of incestuous 
marriages, care must be taken to confine the doc- 
trine to such cases as by the general consent of 
Christendom are deemed incestuous.’ ”—(Story, 
sect. 114, 115.) 

“And the marriage with the sister of a de- 
ceased wife is referred to, as an illustration of a 
connection not incestuous by such general con- 
sent.”—(Sect. 116.) 

“«TIn the diversity of religious opinions in 
Christian countries,’ he adds, ‘A large space 
must be allowed for interpretations as to reli- 
gious duties, rights and solemnities.’ ”’—(See also 
Kent, p. 85; Grotius, b. ii., cap. 5, sect. 12, 
13, 14.) 

‘* And when one considers the long continued 
dispute on the subject, and the distinguished 
names arrayed on both sides of the controversy, 
it does seem difficult to conclude that such a 
marriage is deemed incestuous ‘ by the general 
consent of Christendom.” 


Marriage Law 


Lord Ardmillan’s decision has, it is true, 
been appealed against, but his opinion, 
which coincides with that of Lord Ruther- 
ford and other eminent Scottish lawyers, 
must be taken to be good until the Court 
of Appeal has ruled that it is not. That 
most of the Scottish clergy believe these 
marriages to be forbidden by the law of 
God I do not doubt, but I know that 
several learned divines of the Church of 
Scotland, among whom are Dr. Chalmers 
and Dr. Eadie, have denied that the law of 
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God prohibits them, either directly or by 
implication. To proceed: I had intended 
to read to your Lordships extracts from 
the writings of Luther, of Milton, of Mon- 
tesquieu, and of Southey, in some of which 
the expediency, and in all of which the 
lawfulness, of marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is maintained. I had also 
intended to read an extract from a pam- 
phlet of the late Lord Denman’s; but I 
will content myself with referring to their 
recorded opinions. That the existing law 
is ineffectual for its purpose I have the 
authority of the Commissioners who were 
appointed by the Crown in 1847 to in- 
quire into its operation, for asserting. 
That it produces much unhappiness and 
much immorality is attested by 400 of the 
parochial clergy, whose petition in favour 
of this Bill has been presented this even- 
ing by my noble Friend near me (Lord 
Overstone). These men, ministering as 
they do, in large and populous parishes, 
see what the effects of the existing law 
really are. But it is said that all men 
are bound to obey the law, and that those 
who suffer for disobeying it suffer justly. 
Let me refer to what Blackstone says on 
this point— : 


“Tt is held, it is true, and very justly, by the 
principal of our ethical writers, that human laws 


are binding on men’s consciences. But if that 
were the only, or most forcible obligation, the 
good only would regard the laws, and the bad 
would set them at defiance. And, true as this 
principle is, it must still be understood with some 
restriction. It holds, I apprehend, as to rights; 
and that, when the law has determined the field 
to belong to Tertius, it is matter of conscience no 
longer to withhold or to invade it. So also in re- 
gard to natural duties, and such offences as are 
mala in se: here we are bound in conscience, 
because we are bound by superior laws, before 
those human laws were in being, to perform the 
one and abstain from the other. But in relation 
to those laws which enjoin only positive duties 
and forbid only such things as are not mala in se 
but mala prohibita, merely, annexing a penalty 
to non-compliance, here, I apprehend, conscience 
is no further concerned, than by directing a sub- 
mission to the penalty, in case of our breach of 
those laws ; for otherwise the multitude of penal 
laws in a State, would not only be looked on as 
unimpolitic, but would also be a very wicked 
thing, if every such law were a snare for the con- 
science of the subject. But in these cases the 
alternative is offered to every man: ‘either ab- 
stain from this, or submit to such a penalty,’ and 
his conscience will be clear, whichever side of the 
alternative he thinks proper to embrace. Thus 
by the statutes for preserving game, a penalty is 
denounced against every unqualified person that 
kills a hare. Now, this prohibitory law does not 
make the transgression a moral offence : the only 
obligation in conscience is to submit to the penalty 
if levied.” 
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And what is the penalty in this case ? | wife’s death. No, my Lords, this Bill will 
The bastardising of the children and the | not alter the position in which the sister 
degradation of the wife to the state of a| now stands with relation to the husband 
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concubine. Surely, my Lords, the Legis- | during the life of the wife. The second 
Jature has no right to inflict such a penalty | objection stated in this argument is based 


unless it can be shown that the Act to 
which it is annexed is contrary to the law 
of God, or productive of great social evil. 
That marriage with a deceased wife’s sis- 
ter is not contrary to the law of God, seve- 
ral right rev. Prelates, one of whom (the 
Bishop of St. David’s) is now present, 
have, while refusing on other grounds to 
permit it, frankly admitted. That it is 
not productive of any social evil the expe- 





perience of other countries conclusively 
demonstrates. When it is found that a} 
large number of moral and religious per- | 
sons disregard a particular law, it may 
fairly be inferred that that law is a bad | 
one. A few years ago the sale of game 
was illegal, and yet no one serupled to buy 
game. The chief magistrate of this me- 
tropolis himself did not hesitate to set 
before the Bishops and Judges and Minis- 
ters of the Crown who were his guests, 





on the assumption that a young unmarried 
woman would now be warranted by public 
opinion in residing in the house of her 
deceased sister’s husband. I believe that 
few men would like to place a daughter or 
a sister in that position, however certain 
they might feel of its freedom from any 
real danger. If, after the passing of this 
Bill, a widower and his late wife’s sister 
were to live in the same house and not to 
marry, there would be a strong presump- 
tion that they entertained for each other 
no feeling save that of friendship. My 
Lords, I am told that the women of 
England are opposed to this measure. 
I think it possible that a majority of 
them are so, though I know that among 
the 700,000 signatures which the pe- 
titions in favour of this Bill have re- 
ceived, there are those of many thou- 
sands of women. I do not deny that a 


hares and partridges which had been pro- | large proportion of the women of the 
cured in spite of the law. What did | 
Parliament do? It legalised the sale of | 
game. So with respect to the qualification | 


to kill game. Not long ago no man had a! 
right to kill game unless he possessed | 
landed property of a certain value. Did | 
this enactment restrain a single unquali- 
fied man from shooting ? Not one. What 
was the consequence ? That the law was | 
altered, and that a “‘ qualification ’’ is no 
longer required as a condition of the right 
to kill game. In this age and country it | 
is impossible long to maintain a penal law 
which is either unjust or unnecessary. I) 
now come to an argument which is much | 
relied on by the opponents of this measure. | 
They contend that its effect would be to 
place the wife’s sister in a different rela- 
tion to the husband from that in which she 
now stands. Knowing that he might one 
day marry her, she could not during the | 
wife’s life treat him as a brother, nor, 
reside in his house after the wife’s death. | 
To suppose that any woman would, during | 
her sister’s life, contemplate the possibility | 
of marrying that sister’s husband, is to. 
suppose what is impossible. Women are | 
incapable of conduct so heartless. They | 


higher classes disapprove of this measure, 
but I cannot help thinking that this is 
owing to their imperfect acquaintance with 
the operation of the existing law. They 
do not, they cannot know how much un- 
happiness, how much immorality, it occa- 
sions. They apprehend that this measure 
would be productive of evil, but of the 
nature or extent of the evil to be produced 
by it they have, I think, no very distinct 
or definite notion. The promoters of the 
proposed change in the law have been re- 


| proached with having resorted to agitation 


for the purpose of bringing it about. So 
far as I know they have done nothing 
which is not perfectly legal and perfectly 
proper. They have called the attention 
of the public, as well as that of Parlia- 
ment, to the grievance. They have circu- 
lated throughout the country statements 
of their case, and have brought it under 
discussion at public meetings held for the 
purpose in the principal towns, and have 
excited a considerable feeling in their fa- 
vour throughout the moderate and think- 
ing classes. The result of these proceed- 
ings has been to satisfy very large numbers 
of persons that marriage with the sister 


who entertain this apprehension must ob- | of a deceased wife ought to be legalised, 
ject to the admission into the intimate | and to induce 7U0,000 of those persons to 
society of a married couple of a cousin, or petition Parliament in favour of this Bill. 
a female friend, or, indeed, of any woman, What is there in this deserving of cen- 
whom the husband might marry after his} sure? Eyery man who thinks that a par- 
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ticular measure is calculated to improve 
the moral, the social, or the political con- 
dition of the country, must desire to se- 
cure for it the support of the people. If 
the late Mr. Wilberforce and his coadjutors 
had not done this, they would not have 
succeeded in abolishing the slave trade. 
It was said by some that it was not 
worth while to legislate for so small a 
number of persons; I can assure your 
Lordships that the number is not small; 
but in the existing state of the law many 
persons are reluctant to make known that 
they had contracted these marriages; and 
several of the marriages, likewise, have 
been contracted by persons in humble cir- 
cumstances, and are not, therefore, easily 
ascertainable. Nevertheless, it is known 
that a vast number of these marriages have 
taken place, and the number is increasing, 
and, consequently, by refusing to sanction 
them the Legislature is laying up a large 
stock of future misery and litigation. 
Though there might be some doubt as to 
the legality of these marriages contracted 
by persons going abroad for the purpose, 
I am told that in the case of a bond fide 
domicile abroad, Sir F. Kelly and other 
lawyers have held that there can be no 
doubt as to the legality of the marriages. 
Your Lordships have been urged to reject 
this measure on the ground that it may be 
made a stepping-stone to others. This argu- 
ment will, | am sure, have no weight with 
your Lordships. If you think that what 
you are asked to do ought to be done, you 
will not refuse to do it because you may 
be asked hereafter to do something which 
you think ought not to be done. If this 
principle were acted on there would be 
an end to improvement. The noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Brougham), who has 
Jaboured so zealously and so effectually in 
the cause of law reform, would have been 
stopped at the very outset of that career 
if such an objection had been allowed then 
to prevail. I have no reason to believe 
that any one desires to lessen still fur- 
ther the number of forbidden degrees. I 
have certainly no such wish; but I cannot 
undertake to say that no Member of either 
House will at any future time propose to 
legalise any marriage which is not legalised 
by this Bill. To give an assurance to that 
effect is manifestly impossible. I can only 
say that if, contrary to my expectation, 
such a measure is brought forward, your 
Lordships will not be precluded from deal- 
ing with it as you may think fit, by deal- 
ing with this according to its own merits. 
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Before I sit down I must say a few words 
regarding myself. It has been asked why 
I bring this measure forward, and it hag 
been insinuated that I have some personal . 
interest in the matter. My Lords, I have 
none; neither, to the best of my know- 
ledge and belief, has any friend or relation 
of mine. When, in 1850, my right hon, 
Friend the Recorder of the City of Lon- 
don asked me to take charge in this House 
of a similar Bill which he had just carried 
through the House of Commons, I at first 
declined to do so. It was not till after 
I had fully considered the question, and 
had weighed the arguments on both sides, 
that I made up my mind to support my 
right hon. Friend’s Bill. Having come to 
that conclusion, I felt that I ought no 
longer to refuse to take charge of it. 
I accordingly called on your Lordships, 
though without success, to give your as- 
sent to that Bill. It is the same feeling 
which has impelled me again to stand up 
in my place in this House as the advocate 
of those who, believing that marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife is not con- 
trary to the law of God, nor productive 
of any social or domestic evil, ask you 
to legalise it. My Lords, it only remains 
for me to thank you for the patient hear- 
ing which you have granted me, and to 
move that this Bill be now read a second 
time. 

Moved, That the Bill be now read 2°, 

Tue Bisnop or OXFORD said, his 
noble Friend (the Earl of St. Germans) 
had expressed the reluctance with which 
he undertook to bring forward this subject, 
and he (the Bishop of Oxford) could assure 
the House that it was with a similar feeling 
that he rose to oppose his noble Friend, 
and to endeavour to prevail on their Lord- 
ships, by a large majority, to read the Billa 
second time on that day six months. It 
was painful to him to oppose the noble Earl 
upon any matter, and he was not equally 
happy with the noble Earl in not having 
a single friend interested in this question ; 
it was painful to take a course which he 
knew would give pain to many whom he 
would fain abstain from paining. But all 
considerations of that kind must be set 
aside when there was a plain line of duty 
to be followed in order to maintain God’s 
great safeguard round domestic purity—a 
safeguard which their Lordships had re- 
ceived from those who had gone before 
them, and which they were bound to hand 
down to their descendants in the same 
purity as they had received it from their 
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ancestors. Without entering into the con- 
sideration of the authorities and the deduc- 
tions from biblical criticism which the 
noble Earl had brought under their Lord- 
ships’ notice, there was, in his opinion, a 
preliminary reason for refusing to entertain 
this Bill. It either went too far, or it did 
not go far enough. A greater injury could 
hardly be done to any country than to 
enact contradictory statutes upon matters 
affecting moral principles. No doubt the 
Statute-book contained many old and obso- 
lete statutes which were inconsistent with 
new enactments. But this inconsistency 
was very different from that which wonld 
be involved in setting aside a number of 
statutable enactments, and, upon @ matter 
in which the deepest moral principles were 
concerned, putting the law in a state of 
direct and absolute opposition to itself. 
That, however, was what their Lordships 
would do if they passed this Bill. The 
Act of Uniformity took into itself the 
Rubric of the English Common Prayer- 
Book, and courts of law always looked upon 
those parts of the ecclesiastical law which 
had not been repealed by any statute as 
binding upon them in all matters which in 
any way involved the question of incest. 
It was instructive to remember the course 
which attempted legislation had taken upon 
this question. Originally it was proposed 
to make those marriages lawful, and to 
bind the clergy to perform them in the 
same way as they were bound to perform 
other marriages. But it was found im- 
possible to maintain in the face of Parlia- 
ment that there ought to be one set of 
laws subjecting clergymen to penalties if 


they did perform these marriages, and | 


another set exposing them to penalties if 
they did not. Then came the singular 
and unstatesmanlike proposition, that each 
particular clergyman should be left to 
decide whether he would or would not 
perform these marriages; but the ab- 
surdity of any such legislation had been 
exposed in that House, and was not again 
proposed. Now the noble Earl came with 
& new proposition. He now proposed to 
leave the clergy of the Established Church 
of England and Scotland under the exist- 
ing ecclesiastical law. The ecclesiastical 
law declared that these unions were con- 
trary to the Word of God, and that parties 
contracting these marriages were living in 
a state of incestuous concubinage. 


and the Established Kirk of Scotland. 
That it was the view of the Church of 
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ithe severest censures of the 
This | 


was the view of the Church of England | 
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England there could be no doubt. The 
table of affinity declared that this particu- 
lar union was against the Word of God ; 
the services of the Church of England de- 
clared, that any marriage against God’s 
law was no marriage at all; and in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts of England the pre- 
sent Bill would be no defence under the 
canon law to a suit instituted to declare 
such a marriage to be incestuous concubi- 
nage, and the children to be illegitimate. 
The noble Earl’s statute would declare 
marriage of this kind to be statutable and 
lawful, while he would leave unrepealed 
the whole ecclesiastical law, the canons, 
the rubric, the services, and everything 
that declared these marriages to be against 
God’s law and incestuous concubinage. 
Let it not be thought that this was a mere 
matter of opinion, and could not come into 
practical effect~if the law were left in 
the state proposed by the noble Earl it 
would introduce confusion, bitterness, and 
trouble in every parish in the kingdom. 
How, for example, were the clergy to treat 
such of their parishioners as had contracted 
these marriages? Were they to treat 


them as living in the unity of the Chureh, 
and as entitled to participate in the rites 
of the Church, while the laws of the 


Church declared that they were not so 
entitled? Suppose the burial of a person 
who had contracted such a marriage. The 
clergyman, if he were faithful to his obli- 
gations, would be bound to refuse the rite 
of burial to this person, and yet by the 
law of the land this marriage would have 
been declared good and valid. Take the 


|ease of a suit for the restitution of eon- 


jugal rights. That suit was instituted 
upon the supposition that the parties were 
legally married, and that no sufficient 
ground could be asserted for their living 
apart. But, suppose two persons who had 
contracted one of these marriages had 
parted in consequence of some disagree- 
ment, and that one of them desired the 
restitution of conjugal rights—would it be 
pretended that such a suit could be insti- 
tuted in the Ecclesiastical Courts, when the 
Ecclesiastical Courts could not admit the 
marriage to be lawful, although the law of 
the land might? By the law of the Church 
of England, the clergyman who knowingly 
performed such a marriage was liable to 
Chureh. 
This Bill did not enable a clergyman to 
marry these parties, and he was still 
liable to penalties if he did so. But 
suppose this self-same clergyman him- 
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self contracted one of these marriages 
before the civil magistrate, he was then 
liable to no penalty whatever. Would 
their Lordships put their clergy in such a 
false position? If the noble Earl had 
made good his religious argument—which 
he (the Bishop of Oxford) could not admit 
—he ought to bring in a Bill that would 
entirely sever from the whole religious 
tenets of all religious bodies the whole 
subject of marriage; but he ought not to 
interfere on one point alone, and leave one 
law to say that these marriages were con- 
trary to the Word of God and another that 
they were not, and that parties might con- 
tract them. Their Lordships had heard 
something of the clergy and laity forming 
together the Church. He had always 
maintained that the clergy were only 
the ministers of the Church, and whoever 
used that argument ought to be the last 
man to bring forward a proposition to leave 
the Church under one set of laws and re- 
gulations and the laity under another. He 
hoped their Lordships would reject, by a 
great majority, a Bill that would place the 
clergy and laity of the Church of England 
aud Ireland in an altogether false, and, he 
would say, an impossible position. But 
while he put forward these arguments as 
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ground sufficient to destroy the Bill, he by 
no means intended to give up the argu- 
ment that these marriages were against 
the law of God—a point which the noble 
Earl thought he had so triumphantly as- 


sailed. He admitted it was not very easy 
to decide, if they threw authority aside, 
whether the Word of God condemned these 
marriages. Believing, as he did, that that 
which the Church of England declared to 
be God’s law was God’s law, he felt bound 
to say something on the religious argu- 
ment. The noble Earl took two inconsist- 
ent views—he said, first, that the chapter 
of Leviticus was not binding on Ciris- 
tians; and, secondly, that the chapter in 
question did not prohibit these marriages. 
That it was not binding upon Christians 
because it was enjoined upon the Jews he 
would admit—so far as that was a muni- 
cipal and ceremonial Jaw it was not bind- 
ing upon any but the Jews—but he (the 
Bishop of Oxford) contended, that wher- 
ever it was capable of proof that the Jew- 
ish law was the exposition of God’s will to 
man, it was just as binding on Christians 
as on the Jewish people. The 18th chap- 
ter of Leviticus began with an awful cau- 
tion to the Jews against doing as the inha- 
bitants of the land had done before them. 


The Bishop of Ouford 
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The verse ran, ‘‘ For all these abomina- 
tions have the men of thé land done which 
were before you, and the land is defiled,” 
If this were a ceremonial law imposed 
upon the Jews, it would have no validity 
before it was enjoined, for a statute had 
no obligation until it was enacted. If this 
were one of the municipal or statute laws 
of the Jewish people, it could have no sort 
of obligation upon the people who possess- 
ed the land before them. The breach of 
that statute was, therefore, no abomina- 
tion, and the adoption of the practices de- 
nounced had inflicted upon the land no 
defilement. We had, therefore, God’s own 
warning to us that the restriction against 
these marriages rested upon rules which 
God had laid down for man, as his crea- 
ture, as an eternal obligation, and not on 
the particular enactments of a particular 
law for the regulation of the Jewish polity, 
The noble Earl quoted Sir William Jones 
to show that a certain passage in Leviticus 
did not refer to marriage, but to concubin- 
age. The whole of that chapter related, 
indeed, to what God did not treat as a 
sacred thing like marriage ; although those 
who contracted such intimacies might have 
regarded them in that favourable light. 
The language used in speaking of them 
was not such as God generally applied to 
marriage ; and, in fact, that was the strong 
argument of those who opposed the noble 
Earl’s views. These unions could never 
be marriages; they were incestuons con- 
cubinage, and even under the elder Law 
they were nowhere dignified by the terms 
of respect used towards the holy relation- 
ship of matrimony. Yet, if the opinion of 
one man, however eminent as an Oriental 
scholar, was to be adduced as an authority 
that ought to settle their Lordships’ judg- 
ment, why should not an appeal be made 
to the consenting voice of the Christian 
Church through all its purest ages? The 
question was, whether the particular pro- 
hibition now in dispute fairly came within 
the category of restrictions on marriage 
imposed by God on all who would submit 
to his will. The chapter in Leviticus con- 
tained no direct prohibition to an uncle 
against marrying his own niece in blood. 
This proved that we must have regard to 
the principle on which these prohibitions 
rested. It must be borne in mind that all 
these prohibitions in restraint of marriage 
were viewed from the side of the man, 
and not from the side of the woman, 
those relating to the woman being given 
merely incidentally, and sometimes entirely 
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omitted. Hence, where there was no direct 
rule as to the woman, it was necessary, in 
determining the principles which Holy Writ 
laid down upon the question, to argue by 
analogy, and by putting the converse case 
in the instance of women, to arrive at 
the just and necessary law. This was no 
strained mode of construction—it was the 
necessary result of the enactments of the 
Bible—and it followed, he might say, of 
necessity, that where the marriage of a 
man with a woman related to him in a 
certain degree was prohibited, the mar- 
riage of a woman with a man related in 
the like degree was prohibited also. Thus, 
whereas a son was forbidden, in express 
terms, to marry his mother, from that uni- 
versal Christendom had taken the liberty 
to argue conversely that a mother might 
not marry her son; and then, again, that 
a father might not marry his daughter. 

Lord CAMPBELL: That is the way 
in which a civil Judge would construe a 
statute. 

Tue Bishop or OXFORD: Precisely 
80; as a nephew might not marry his aunt, 
or, vice versa, so by a parity of reasoning 
neither might an uncle marry his niece. 
A woman was forbidden to marry two 
brothers, and, by analogy of argument, a 
man was not at liberty to marry two 
sisters, It was evident, then, that the 
prohibition now under discussion extended 
not to the Jews only, but to every Chris- 
tian community. The consideration of this 
fact disposed of a vast number of the ar- 
guments which the noble Earl had drawn 
from the texts of the Old Testament. 
Turning to the New Testament, two cases 
were to be found there relating to this 
subject, though only one had been referred 
to by the noble Earl. One was that of 
Herod marrying Herodias, his brother’s 
wife, and the plain and commonly accepted 
interpretation of the passage in Josephus 
was, that this woman had left her husband 
during his lifetime, and no more. It did 
not show that he was alive at the time 
when Herod took her. The other case, 
which was not referred to by the noble 
Earl, was this: We found by the Ist 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians, 
a lay member of the Church wag ex- 
pelled for marrying his father’s wife ; 
and there was a strong presumption, 
from the incidental evidence contained 
in the narrative, that the man’s father 
was not alive when the circumstance 
occurred. This, therefore, was a case 
of affinity and not of consanguinity. The 
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ment warranted the same conclusion — 
namely, that God had allowed it to stand 
written by his own finger that not only 
were those marriages to be condemned 
which were forbidden by the laws of con- 
sanguinity, but those also which violated 
in the manner now contemplated the laws 
of affinity. He protested, however, against 
the idea that it was the duty of a Christian 
man to draw his rules of faith from such 
minute and critical examinations of par- 
ticular texts, instead of drawing the light 
to guide him from the just and beneficent 
spirit of Holy Writ. The educated eye, 
looking at God’s dealings with his ancient 
people, would not fail to perceive that He 
had raised them from a horde of slaves to 
a nation of freemen, not by allowing them 
unbridled licence, but rather by subjecting 
them to certain laws and restrictions which 
chastened their passions, elevated their 
thoughts, and refined their sentiments. 
He knew it had been said that restric- 
tions were bad, and that where any re- 
straint was necessary, good and sufficient 
ground ought to be made out for it. He 
viewed the matter in a different spirit. 
Such laws and restrictions were not irk- 
some—were not a grievance. They con- 
tained no principle of evil, but, on the 
contrary, the germ of some choice and 
heavenly blessing. This was a salutary 
doctrine, and one which they would do 
well to apply to the matter in hand. God’s 
legislation for his favourite people began 
by restraining that freedom of marriage 
which was enjoyed by the heathen around 
them. The obvious inference from such a 
fact was, that such restraints, so far from 
being invasions of rational liberty, were 
intended as blessings and instruments of 
grace for those whom God intended to 
raise to the highest state of favour and 
civilisation. It was not for man to resist 
this Divine policy, nor out of spurious 
kindness for a few to inflict a deep injury 
on the many. In regulating the myste- 
rious attraction between the sexes, the 
law of God had, from the very beginning 
of our race, imposed restrictions on the 
licence of marriage unions, from which 
had flowed some of the choicest blessings 
which man was permitted to know. There 
were from the earliest times certain circles 
of relationships to restrain marriage within 
which was not an unkind denial to a man 
of that which was for his greater happi- 
ness; it was rather a blessed ordinance, 
calculated to create holier ties for him, 
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and to surround him with an atmosphere 
of greater purity. This was the high and 
true principle on which to interpret the 
Holy Scriptures ; and the New Testament, 
thus interpreted, condemned as unlawful, 
according to the will of God, the marriages 
which this Bill sought to make lawful ac- 
cording to that of man, Certain it was 
that there was some limit within which the 
ties of marriage ought to be restricted. 
How, then, was that limit to be decided 
upon? He thought he should carry with 
him the assent of their Lordships, when he 
said that if a line was to be found laid 
down in God’s Word, it was not for human 
legislators to say that some other limit 
ought to be adopted. He could not but 
take this opportunity of expressing the 
deep admiration he felt for the labour and 
research which the noble Earl had expend- 
ed upon this subject. He had not con- 
tented himself with presenting to the House 
arguments at secondhand, but had himself 
in the dusty records of the British Museum 
sought out the authorities bearing on this 
subject. But he (the Bishop of Oxford) 
viewed the result of these researches as 
but of little weight when contrasted with 
the long and uniform current of authority 
arising from the constant practice of the 
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Christian Church in its early and purest 


ages. In those ages there had not oc- 
curred an instance of a dispensation grant- 
ed in the case of a marriage of the kind 
under consideration. The united judgment 
of the Church of Christ, in its best and 
purest ages, was against these alliances. 
The attempt to establish a parallel be- 
tween them and the marriage of ‘first- 
cousins could not be sustained. During 
the first four or five centuries of the Chris- 
tian Church there was no prohibition on 
the marriage of first-cousins. It came in 
after the time of St. Augustin, whereas 
the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister was of much earlier date, and 
therefore stood on a different footing. The 
Western Church never permitted a dispen- 
sation in favour of the kind of marriage 
now advocated until the time when Alex- 
ander VI.—Borgia, that basest and worst 
of men, who was himself guilty of incest 
and every abomination—grauted such a 
dispensation to Emanuel, King of Por- 
tugal, on the ground that for reasons of 
state policy it was desirable that the privi- 
lege should be accorded to that crowned 
head. The noble Earl appeared some- 
times to quote the decisions of the later 
periods of the Roman, Church with appa- 
The Bishop of Oxford 
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rent approval. He (the Bishop of Oxford), 
however, cared very little about what the 
Church of Rome had done in matters of 
dispensation, because, when driven into a 
corner, there was not any decision which 
that wily and astute Court thought expe- 
dient which it would not justify upon some 
construction which it would place upon the 
Word of God. There was a certain great 
casuist in the Church of Rome, Liguori by 
name, whose teaching in the matter of dis- 
pensation had been declared by the Po 

to be the true doctrine of the Church; 
and he laid down this rule with regard to 
the dispensing power, ‘‘ Papa non potest 
dispensare in lege Dei,’’ but he added this 
qualification, ‘‘ sine justd causd,’’ and, to 
make this rule more complete, he went on to 
say, ‘‘ nec episcopus in lege ecclesiw.”’ So 
that the dispensing power of the Pope was 
the same with regard to the law of God as 
that of the bishop with regard to the law 
of the Church—that was, it could not be 
exercised except on sufficient cause being 
shown, the sutticient cause generally being 
the necessities of sovereign princes. It 
was, then, to the earlier traditions of the 
Church that the House could alone look 
with confidence ; and those traditions were 
conclusive against the validity of these 
marriages. There was the unbroken tra- 
dition of the whole of the Western Church 
down to the sixteenth century exhibiting 
these marriages as illegal ; the unbroken 
tradition of the Eastern Church and of the 
Russian Church was the same, and the 
tradition of the Anglican Church from the 
time of the Reformation, when she re- 
turned to the primitive teaching, also de- 
clared these marriages contrary to the law 
of God. Passing from the religious, and 
coming to the social arguments which the 
noble Earl had brought forward, he must 
in candour state that, to his mind, the 
latter were singularly infelicitous, The 
noble Earl said that the only answer which 
he could get from those educated married 
women who objected to this measure was, 
that it was a “‘horrid Bill,” but that why 
it was ‘‘horrid,”’ they seemed to be at a 
loss to say. There were many reasons 
why an educated woman should shrink 
from declaring to a man the grounds upon 
which she based her views upon this sub- 
ject. But he went further, and should 
not hesitate to say that this question was 
one which their Lordships might better 
trust to the Christian instinets of educated 
women, than to the most subtle arguments 
of learned casuists. The noble Harl had 
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not correctly described the character and 
object of the Bill introduced by Lord 
Lyndhurst. Before it was passed the 
mode of declaring these marriages void 
was uncertain and tedious, and afforded 
many opportunities for evasion; and its ob- 
ject, while relieving those persons who had 
theretofore contracted such marriages from 
the legal evils attached to them, was to de- 
elare them absolutely void ab initio, instead 
of merely voidable as they had been before. 
He (the Bishop of Oxford) contended that 
the cases which it was proposed to accom- 
modate by this Bill were not so frequent 
among the poor as they were among the 
more easy and self-indulgent classes of 
society; and, therefore, the assertion that 
this was a poor man’s question, was only a 
clever piece of rhetoric, and entirely de- 
void of truth. There were far more nu- 
merous instances of persons living in im- 
proper connection together who were not 
in the relation of a man and his late wife’s 
sister, than of persons who stood in that 
relation to each other living together with- 
out marriage ; so that the argument that 
the proposed change in the law would pre- 
vent immorality was without foundation. 
To continue, therefore, to agitate this 
question, was to do the greatest unkind- 
ness to the unhappy persons whom it 
sought to benefit and to society at large. 
In the first place, by holding out that this 
lieence might be conceded, a direct encou- 
ragement was given to such attachments, 
by inducing parties to break the law, in 
the hope of afterwards escaping the con- 
sequences by getting the law altered. It 
would materially lower the moral sense of 
the great mass of the population with re- 
gard to the sanctity of the institution of 
marriage. It would interfere with the 
happiness of a multitude of families, which 
depended on the shelter which the present 
law threw round many innocent and happy 
homes. He entreated their Lordships not 
to widen the circle of those vicious ideas, 
which were always too ready to occur to 
the imagination of fallen mankind, by 
allowing the possibility of such a connee- 
tion to be entertained. It was said, that 
under the present law no young woman 
could go and reside with her young brother- 
in-law without suspicion. He denied this. 
It was a base slander to say that any such 
persons were suspected. When this ques- 
tion was brought forward before, he sent a 
set of queries to every parish in his diocess, 
and he ascertained that there was no de- 
sire, speaking on the whole, among the 
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poor, to have the law altered; and, there- 
fore, the whole argument, which went to 
show that this was a poor man’s question, 
was just one of those pieces of rhetoric 
which were adopted and used without 
being based on truth. He trusted that 
their Lordships would reject the second 
reading of the Bill by such a majority as 
should not encourage its promoters to pro- 
ceed further in this agitation. Why was 
there no temptation in any well-regulated 
mind to seek for incestuous union with 
those in respect to whom they stood closest 
in consanguinity ? It was because the in- 
fluence of a hallowed feeling rendered the 
first rise of such a thought in any well-re- 
gulated mind a matter of absolute impossi- 
bility. The danger was that, when once 
this question began to be agitated, the 
circle of those to whom these ideas would 
be suggested would be widened, and the 
fences which had hitherto protected the 
sanctities of family life would be broken 
down. Every time there occurred a doubt- 
ful division in Parliament on this question, 
the evil was carried to new houses and 
new hearths. This was not a matter in 
which it was lawful for any persons to be 
unsettling the deep, sacred foundations on 
which society rested; and he could not 
hold any one blameless who tried in this 
way to break down the sacred bond of do- 
mestic purity. He, therefore, ventured to 
beg his noble Friend to pause before he 
further identified himself with this un- 
happy attempt at legislation, and he pray- 
ed their Lordships to reject the Motion in 
so decided a manner as would effectually 
damp any expectation that Parliament 
would sanction such a measure. If there 
should be the preponderance but of one 
grain’s weight in the mind of any one of 
their Lordships that these marriages were 
forbidden by the divine law, that doubt 
ought to be sufficient to induce him to 
lean to the side of safety. In the name of 
God’s truth, in the name of the unity of 
the Church, and for the sake of the ten 
thousand homes of England, which stood 
as yet on this earth models of purity and 
the seat of every domestic blessing, in 
the name of the deep foundation of soeiety 
which ought not to be lightly disturbed, 
he asked their Lordships, by their deci- 
sion, to fence them round still more 
strongly against the invader, and to reject 
this Bill by such a majority as should 
leave its promoters no inducement to per- 
sist in their ill-advised agitation. The 
right rev. Prelate then moved as an 
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Amendment, to leave out ‘‘ now,” and in- 
sert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

Amendment moved, to leave out ‘‘ now,” 
and insert ‘‘ this day six months.” 

Tue Eart or ALBEMARLE thought, 
with the right reverend Prelate, that it 
was incumbent upon this House to uphold 
the domestic purity of the country, and it 
was in defence of domestic purity that he 
advocated the amendment of the present 
Jaw; for he could not without much pain 
reflect on the great immorality which it 
caused, and the hardship it inflicted, espe- 
cially on those who lived by professions 
and trades or by the work of their hands, 
whilst the idle and wealthy could easily 
procure an immunity from its operation. 
There were two cases to which he could 
refer to show the effect of this class 
legislation. A Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House having contracted a mar- 
riage with a virtuous and high-born 
lady, the sister of his deceased wife, 
of a family of a high religious stand- 
ard, the difficulties which would result 
from such a marriage were afterwards 
perceived, and a law, the 5 & 6 Will. IV., 
ce. 54, Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, was passed 
to remedy that case. The heir had now 
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succeeded to the family estate and honours. 


That law was made for the rich man. At 
the same time, a poor man named Rams- 
dale married his wife’s sister, a woman of 
the name of Chick. At the instigation of 
a proctor, proceedings were taken against 
him in the Ecclesiastical Court, and he 
had to pay £1,500 or £2,000, and was 
sentenced to perform penance. That part 
of the sentence was remitted, but the mar- 
riage was annulled. He had had children 
by that marriage ; but he went mad, left 
his wife, and married again. The wife 
married again also; and he was now, 
or had until very recently been, in a 
lunatic asylum at Hackney. Here was 
confusion and misery! Such was the case 
of the poor man, compared with that of 
the rich, under the present law. Well 
might the exemplary rector of St. Mary’s, 
Marylebone, exclaim, “If I were a dema- 
gogue, and wished to rouse the passions of 
the working classes against the rich men’s 
legislation, I would wish for no better sub- 
ject than marriage with a wife’s sister.” 
The right reverend Prelate had deprecated 
the manner in which his noble Friend (Lord 
St. Germans) had spoken of the kind of 
objections which ladies raised to these mar- 
riages. He thought his noble Friend justi- 
fied in his remarks. Ladies seemed to have 
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some vague notion that these marriages 
were contrary to Scripture. The error 
was a natural one, and in some degree at- 
tributable to the ignorance of their spiritual 
advisers. At an early age, a young lady 
had the Book of Common Prayer put into 
her hands. Having been taught to see 
the connection of its beautiful liturgy with 
Holy Writ, she not unnaturally attached 
an authority to all she found in it, almost 
as great as to the contents of the Bible 
itself. In this spirit she stumbles on that 
Table of kindred and affinity for the pro- 
hibitions in which, without the shadow of 
an authority, the right reverend Prelate 
claims such an unqualified submission. 
The young lady is not aware that the 
Table which professes to point out those 
‘* who are forbidden in Scripture and our 
laws to marry together,’’ contains two 
untruths—first, out of thirty prohibitions 
there are fourteen that it has no warrantry 
in Seripture to forbid; and secondly, one 
of these prohibited degrees is declared 
by a law which till lately, and, unless in- 
validated by the Lyndhurst Act, is still 
in foree (1 Mary, Sess. 2, ec. 1), to be 
conformable “to God’s tloly Word.” 
The truth is, that this Table of kindred 
and affinity to which such importance 
is attached, has no more right to be in 
either Prayer Book or Bible (and it is 
in both) than a chapter of the Koran, 
for Koran and Table alike ‘ teach for doc- 
trine the commandments of men.” Now, 
what was the history of that Table. In 
the middle of the sixteenth century, Eliza- 
beth ascended the throne with a very 
questionable title, and wished to obtain 
a greater validity for it than the Parlia- 
mentary vote which declared her the 
lawful Sovereign. The prohibition akin 
to that of a wife’s sister lay in her way. 
Archbishop Parker drew cut that Table, 
which is now in the Prayer Book, for that 
purpose. Parker had been chaplain to 
Elizabeth’s mother, Anne Boleyn, who 
stood in the predicament of one who had 
contracted a marriage with a man whose 
first wife was still alive, and in face of an 
Act then in force, this same 1 Mary, 
Sess. 2, ce. 1, which declared that first 
marriage ‘‘ lawful, and according to God’s 
Holy Word.”’ It is quite clear that Parker 
acted under constraint; that the Table 
emanated from his own authority, which 
his imperious mistress compelled him to 
exert, and that he did so, without any 
consultation with his right reverend bre- 
thren; that it was published in the form 
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of an Admonition, and was avowedly 
only of a temporary nature, until the sub- 
ject should be considered in Convocation. 
That Convocation, Parker never summon- 
ed. As a Protestant archbishop it was 
his duty, if he believed marriages with 
a wife’s sister to be incestuous, to de- 
nounce them. So far from doing so, he 
declared that such marriages should on no 
account be set aside, ‘‘ nec dissoluto quo- 
cunque modo conjugio.”’ Further, so 
anxious was the author of the Table to 
neutralize his own authority in this mat- 
ter, that authority which the right reve- 
rend Prelate (the Bishop of Oxford) so 
wishes to extend, that on the margin of 
the Table, in his own handwriting, he 
has given the names of five eminent di- 
vines, three Protestant and two Roman 
Catholic, who held these marriages to be 
lawful, who ‘‘ concedunt uni duas sorores 
ducere.”” 

In 1571 appeared a canon, prohibiting 
marriages with a wife’s sister, for which 
it is difficult to account. In 1558, Philip 
of Spain, who had sent the Duke of Feria 
to condole with his wife, Mary, in her last 
illness, commissioned that ambassador, on 
his wife’s death, to make proposals to her 
sister, Elizabeth, and offered to obtain a 
dispensation from the Pope. The new 
Queen declined. Philip married Isabella 
of Valois four months afterwards, and in 
1569 was again a widower. In 1571, the 
Duke of Anjou came to England, the ac- 
knowledged lover of Elizabeth. It is pos- 
sible that Elizabeth may have tried to 
appease Philip, to whom this proposed 
alliance was known to be very distasteful, 
by showing how strongly opposed the feel- 
ing of England was to a marriage with a 
wife’s sister. Be that as it may, in 1571 
appeared the following canon :— 
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“Omnia matrimonia, que uspiam contracta 
sunt inter gradus cognationis aut affinitatis, pro- 
hibitos in xviii, Levitici, auctoritate episcopi dis- 
solventur, MAXIME VERO, Si quis, priore uxore de- 
mortua, ejus sororem uxorem duxerit: hic enim 
gradus communi doctorum virorum consensu et 
judicio putatur in Levitico prohiberi.” 


So that, according to the mawime vero of 
this canon, marriage with a grandmother 
or a mother would be a more venial of- 


fence than one with a wife’s sister— 
sufficient to show the animus in which 
such canons were enacted in that age. 
Archbishop Parker’s Tables remained un- 
confirmed during the whole of Elizabeth’s 
reign, and it was not till 1603, the reign 
of James I., that the ‘ Table of kin- 
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dred and affinity ’’ was embodied in what 
is called the ninety-ninth canon. He 
(Lord Albemarle) had listened with much 
anxiety to hear from the right reverend 
Prelate on what grounds he claimed such 
a blind submission to the ninety-ninth 
canon, and to the ‘‘ Table of kindred and 
affinity’’ on which it was founded ; but he 
listened in vain; and he asked the right 
reverend Bench, what validity had this 
canon for the laity of England? Black- 
stone, on the high authority of Chief Jus- 
tice Hale, said,— 

‘‘They (the canons) bind not the subjects of 
England because their materials were collected 
by Popes and Emperors. The legislation of Eng- 
land doth not, nor ever did, recognise any foreign 
Power as equal or superior to it in the kingdom, 
as having the right to give the law to any the 
meanest of its subjects.” 


Hallam also declared these canons un- 
constitutional, and such as ought not to 
be imposed upon the subjects of this 
realm. Would his noble Friend the Chief 
Justice (who at this moment entered the 
House) tell him that the canons of Eng- 
land had any binding authority upon lay- 
men without the authority of Parliament ? 
If he did, he would quote Lord Hardwicke’s 
opinion to the contrary. The right rev. 
Prelate had spoken of domestic purity, but 
that was much more affected by the law as 
it stood. He would read to their Lordships 
a letter upon this subject, addressed by a 
gentleman to a friend of his. It was as 
follows :— 
** April 22. 

“T have got Manning’s pamphlet, and hope it 
may do good. They may legislate as they like on 
the subject, but I have long been satisfied that 
they cannot prevent these marriages. In my own 
parish there have been, within the last year and 
a half, no less than six at the registrar’s office, 
and, in an adjacent parish, one at the church, 
the clergyman suspecting nothing of course, so 
that, in point of fact, the law is only binding upon 
those that are unwilling to break it. By the by, 
within a short distance of my own house, there 
are three cases of the wife’s sister having been 
called in to look after the children, and the parties 
have cohabited ever since. In my own case, and 
in innumerable others, no doubt, the law cuts 
both ways; which can’t be right. My sister-in- 
law’s friends say, it is all wrong her living in the 
same house with me, and so won’t allow it; and 
I don’t blame them, as nothing would induce me 
to permit a daughter of mine to live with her 
brother-in-law—it is asking human nature too 
much. How absurd, therefore, that the only 
female that cares about my children or myself 
cannot live with me either as my sister or as my 
wife, and, if she takes charge of my children, I 
must be deprived of the pleasure of their society. 
Talk of social expediency! If this is not an 
intolerable social grievance, I don’t know what 
is,” 
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The advocates of the amendment of the 
law contend that these marriages, not be- 
ing prohibited by Scripture, ought to be 
allowed. Their opponents, on the other 
hand, assert that the 18th verse of the 
18th chapter of Leviticus, admits of a 
double interpretation, and that, in such a 
case, we must consult authority, that au- 
thority being the Church ; and the Church 
having, in the apostolical canons, which 
date before 325, pronounced these mar- 
riages to be forbidden. That is, we have 
the authority of the ‘“‘ Church” for 1,500 
years against these marriages. 

Such has been the argument used by 
two right rev. Prelates (the Bishops of 
London and Exeter), and although the 
right rev. Prelate who has just sat down 
did not name these apostolical canons, yet, 
as he specified the 1,500 years as the time 
that the Christian Church had prohibited 
these marriages, I must assume that he 
also meant to appeal to these canons. 

Now, although he (the Earl of Albe- 
marle) believed that within a century or 
so of the time they profess to have been 
written, it would be impossible for any one 
to prove their existence ; yet, he was ready 
to admit that they had an authority in the 
Eastern Church, that they never attained 
in the Western. In the latter they always 
met a sorry reception, though not worse 
than they deserved. 

These canons were first made known to 
the Western Church by Dionysius Exiguus, 
in the year 530, or about the sixth year 
of the reign of Justinian, and are address- 
ed by him to the Pope of that period. 
Dionysiys speaks of them very doubtingly. 
He would not affirm them to be apostolical, 
as the Protestant Prelates of our own 
times do, but speaks of them as being 
called so—‘‘ Canones qui dicuntur apos- 
tolorum.”” 

“Tn the first place,” says Dionysius, in his in- 
troductory letter addressed to the Pope of that 
day, ‘‘ we have translated the canon called apos- 
tolical, which many (plurimi) have not yielded 
a ready assent to, of which [I was not willing your 
Holiness (Vestra Sanctitas) should be ignorant, 
although certain pontifical constitutions seem 


afterwards to have been taken from these very 
canons.” 
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forged by heretics, under the name of the 
Apostles. Pope Gelasius (Pope from 492 
to 496), in a synod of seventy bishops held 
at Rome, placed them in a list of apocry- 
phal works. Fulgentius Ferrandus, an 
African, in 547, and Martinus Bracarensis, 
in 570, abstained from giving them a place 
in their collections. Ivo Carnotensis, Bi- 
shop of Chartres, repeated the condemna- 
tion of Gelasius, and, in 1092, prefaced 
the sentence with the title, ‘* De notitia 
librorum apocryphorum qui a sanctis patri- 
bus damnati sunt sterna damnatione.” 
These Canons fell into oblivion till the 
time of the Reformation. The Centuria- 
tors of Magdeburg, a body of Protestant 
divines, denounced them on internal evi- 
dence as a palpable forgery, and not with- 
out reason, as their Lordships would see, 
if they looked to the canons themselves. 

It is not necessary to refer particularly 
to the canons prohibitory of marriage— 
namely, the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth, because, it turns out, after 
all this parade of authority, that the re- 
strictions referred to the clergy and not to 
the laity—those who marry widows, ac- 
tresses, servant maids, two sisters, or a 
cousin being disqualified for becoming cler- 
gymen, being all placed in one and the 
same category. The twenty-fifth canon 
affords evidence of heterogeneous origin, 
for it says that if any Bishop, presbyter, 
&e., shall be guilty of certain crimes, such 
as theft or perjury, he is to be 

“Deposed, but not excommunicated, for the 


Scripture saith, ‘Thou shalt not punish a man 
twice for the same offence.’” 


And the twenty-ninth canon does punish 
twice for the same offence, the offence 
being not of the deep dye of any of those 
mentioned in the twenty-fifth canon, but 
the obtaining dignity of the priesthood by 
money, for, says the canon— 


“Let both him (the Bishop) and the person 
who ordained him, be deposed, and altogether cut 
| off from all communion, as was Simon Magus, by 
| me, Peter.” ‘ 

} ahs a 
| The thirtieth canon decrees deposition 
and excommunication to any bishop who 


obtains possession of a church by aid of 





Here, then, we Protestants of the nine-| the temporal powers, and all who commu- 
teenth century, are called upon by the | nicate with him. If the canons prohibiting 
dignitaries of our Church to yield a ready marriage be binding, it is to be presumed 
assent to canons, which was refused to! that this canon is so too; but what then 
them by the Church of Rome, 1,300 years | becomes of the congé d’élire ? 

nearer to the time of the Apostles, by| If these canons are not prior to the 
whom they profess to be written. Isidore, | Council of Nice, which they profess to be, 
of St. Seville, declared these canons to be | they must be forgeries. Now, St. Basil, : 


The Earl of Albemarle ' 
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the grand champion of the ancient canons, 
who was born four years later than the 
Council of Nice, says, writing in the middle 
of the fourth century, de spiritu sancto, c. 
97, ‘* whence have we derived the custom 
of baptising with three immersions?”’ If 
St. Basil had known of the existence of 
these pretended apostolic canons, he would 
have found in the fiftieth canon, that de- 
position would have been the fate of any 
bishop or presbyter who did not perform 
the one initiation with three immersions. 
In the sixty-fifth canon it is decreed that 
if any clergyman shall strike any one in a 
contest and kill him with one blow, he is 
to be deposed for his violence. If a lay- 
man do so, he is to be excommunicated. 
Here we see the “‘apostolical”’ ideas of 
punishment due for manslaughter by a 
clergyman and a layman. The next 
canon attaches the same punishments and 
the same degrees of punishments for 
fasting on the Lord’s Day or any Satur- 
day. From which of the apostles he (the 
Earl of Albemarle) would ask is this 
taken, or in what part of their acknow- 
ledged writings do we discover the prin- 
ciples which sanction it—fasting and mur- 
der in the same category. The eighty-ninth 
canon deposes a bishop or presbyter who 
gives himself to the management of public 
affairs, as no man can serve two masters. 
This canon has an apostolical sound; but 
how is it reconcilable with a seat in this 
House or on the magistrate’s bench ? 

The last canon declares on apostolical 
authority what books of the Bible are 
orthodox. In this number the Book of 
Revelation and one epistle of Jude are 
not to be found, but in the list are 

“Two epistles of Clemens, and the constitutions 
of me, Clemens, addressed to you Bishops in eight 
books, which are not to be published to all on ac- 
count of the mystical things in them. And the 
Acts of us the Apostles.” 


Now he (Lord Albemarle) thought he 
had quoted enough of these canons to 
justify him in considering them as in no 
way binding upon the laity of England, 
whatever authority the clergy might be 
pleased to assign to them. It would ill be- 
come him—a plain soldier—to enter the lists 
of polemical controversy with the erudite 
theologians of the church militant, and he 
would much rather depute a champion to 
act in his behalf in such a tilt; such a 
champion was the book he now held, and 
he ventured to tell the right rev. Bench 
that there was not a single argument used 
by them against this Bill which was not 
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satisfactorily confuted by it. It was pub- 
lished by Mr. Fry, not in 1856 to meet 
the arguments of right rev. Prelates, but 
in 1756, and he could not remember any 
argument from the right rev. Bench that 
had not been answered by anticipation, 
and long before these discussions on mea- 
sures like the present originated. The 
right rev. Prelates would there find— 

‘* That the phrase in which the law is 
expressed (in Leviticus xviii.) is never once 
used in Seripture for marriage, but rather 
for a breach of it. 

‘* That the Israelites were severely re- 
proved for debauching their near kindred, 
but never for marrying any of them. 

“That St. Paul reproved the Corin- 
thians on account of one of them having 
taken his father’s wife; and John the Bap- 
tist likewise Herod, for having his brother’s 
wife. But, that neither of these instances 
are to the purpose ; for the Corinthian’s 
crime was not the marrying his father’s 
widow, nor Herod’s the marrying his bro- 
ther’s wife, but adulterously living with 
them ; the father of the one, and the bro- 
ther of the other, being living and receiv- 
ing wrong by it. 

** That the Israelites were severely re- 
proved for marrying strangers; but that 
there is not one instance in the whole Bible 
of any blamed for marrying their kindred. 

‘* That this practice continued to the 
time of our Saviour ; but that neither He 
nor the Apostles ever blamed any for mar- 
rying such.” 

The arguments by which Fry supported 
these positions, appeared to him (Lord 
Albemarle), unanswerable, and with this 
conviction of their soundness, and for the 
reasons he had already stated, he should 
cordially support the Bill in the amended 
shape in which his noble Friend had in- 
pa it. 


Viscount DUNGANNON looked upon 


this question as entirely a social and do- 


mestic one. He should be deeply con- 
cerned were anything dene which would 
tend to weaken or disturb the social in- 
terests of the community, and he believed 
that nothing could be more calculated to 
produce pernicious consequences than the 
Bill now before the House. He most sin- 
cerely joined in the expression of opinion 
of the right rev. Prelate, and trusted that 
their Lordships would reject this measure 
by such a majority as would prevent the 
probability of its ever being again brought 
under their consideration. 


Lorp RAVENSWORTH said, that on 
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all former occasions when this proposal 
was under discussion he had given it his 
support, and he had heard no reason 
alleged why he should do otherwise now. 
He did not at all share the apprehensions 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Dungannon) 
when he said that this measure would 
seriously affect the social interests of so- 
ciety, and when the noble Lord alleged 
the social interests of the community as 
the ground of his opposition, he (Lord 
Ravensworth) thought that a case of 
social hardship should have been alleged 
in support of that argument. Now, he 
(Lord Ravensworth) was himself cogni- 
sant of a case in which the prohibition 
which it was the purpose of this Bill 
to remove was productive of great hard- 
ship—that of a gentleman in a highly 
respectable position of life, who, theugh 
most anxious to marry the sister of his 
deceased wife, would not even permit him- 
self to enjoy the pleasure of her society, 
lest it should be thought that he contem- 
plated a violation of the laws of his coun- 
try. The attachment between the parties 
was mutual; it was founded on esteem, 
had grown up in the chamber of affliction, 
and rested on the purest and most honour- 
able principles; yet the law forbade that 
it should receive the sacred sanction of the 
marriage rite, and thus an honourable and 
high-minded man was deprived of a good 
and loving wife, and his children of the 
tender solicitude of a kind and devoted 
woman, their nearest relative since their mo- 
ther’s death. He contended that this was 
really a social grievance, and he thought, 
therefore, it was right to make their Lord- 
ships acquainted with it. These parties 
did live apart in obedience to the law, and 
they suffered in consequence. In how 
many hundreds and in how many thou- 
sands of instances were the humbler 
classes induced to resort to immorality in 
order to evade the existing law? He 
knew this was the case, as he had been 
much brought into contact with the hum- 
bler classes. It had been asserted in that 
House, and in other places, that to permit 
a relaxation of the law was contrary to 
the law of God. If this assertion be 
true, cadit questio, he would say, woe be- 
tide that Legislature and that legislation 
which attempted to establish any law that 
was contrary to the law of God. He had 
carefully consulted the Sacred Book, with 
the view of informing his mind on the 
subject, and without relying on any doubt- 
ful interpretation or passage, he would 
Lord Ravensworth 
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say if he could bring his mind to believe 
that this prohibition was warranted by the 
Divine Word, he was the very last man to 
support a measure which should have the 
effect of relaxing it; but believing that it 
was in no degree warranted by the Word 
of God, and knowing also how frequently 
injurious to the interests of society was 
the prohibition of the canonical law on this 
subject, he should vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he deeply re. 
gretted the noble Lord had not been pre- 
sent to hear the very argumentative and 
eloquent speech of the right rev. Prelate 
who spoke second in the debate (the 
Bishop of Oxford); he might have been 
a convert, and perhaps not the only econ- 
vert, to that able speech. The opinion 
which he (Lord Campbell) expressed on 
this subject in the debate of 1851 re- 
mained unchanged; and he must say 
now of the alteration proposed by the pre- 
sent Bill that it was contrary to the law 
of God, and that, socially, it would be 
most mischievous. He had listened to the 
speech of the noble Mover of this Bill with 
admiration of the industry which he dis- 
played ; but, while he did justice to the 
motives with which he had introduced the 
measure, he thought that noble Lord would 
have done better not to have renewed the 
agitation of this question. Their Lord- 
ships, on the last occasion, rejected the 
Bill by a large majority ; but the noble 
Lord said there had been a change in pub- 
lic opinion since that time. He (Lord Camp- 
bell) believed there had ; that public opinion 
was altogether unfavourable to the Bill, 
and that it was growing daily in strength. 
As a proof of this, in the year 1849 the 
House of Commons passed this Bill by a 
large majority, while in 1855 it only re- 
ceived its second reading by a narrow 
majority of seven, while at every subse- 
quent state its supporters became fewer 
and fewer, until the promoters of the Bill 
were compelled to withdraw it. There 
was, no doubt, that by the Act the 32 
Hen, VIII. these proposed unions were de- 
clared unlawful, and had remained so up 
to this time; and to disturb that which 
had been the law for three centuries was 
rather gratuitous. In the case of the 
Queen v. Chadwick, the question was most 
solemnly argued before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, and it was adjudged that 
such a marriage was unlawful and void. 
That case had settled the point ever since, 
and he was rather astonished at the noble 
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Lord setting up his opinion against that of 
all the Judges of the Queen’s Bench. He 
did not mean to enter upon the merits of 
the general question, but only to make 
some observations upon this particular 
Bill, which seemed to him to be more ob- 
jectionable than any that had preceded it. 
In the first place, it was not confined to the 
marriage of a widower with his deceased 
wife’s sister, but extended to marriage 
with her niece. Why should it go so far? 
And, if it went so far, why did it not go 
further? Would this Bill end the agita- 
tion? No, another Member of this or the 
other House might bring in another Bill, 
and we should have another change in the 
law. The principle of this Bill ought to 
extend it to the case of the uncle and 
niece also, and to other similar cases, 
Indeed, if this Bill passed, our notions of 
what was lawful and unlawful would be 
confused. Another objection to this Bill 
was, that it did not extend to the whole of 
the United Kingdom. The noble Mover 
well knew that the people of Scotland 
regarded such marriages with universal 
abhorrence. Yet it was proposed to make 
a marriage lawful in England which was 
unlawful in Scotland, notwithstanding that 
they had been deprecating only the other 
night the discrepancy of the law of the 
two countries on the subject of marriage. 
Next, the Bill declared all marriages of 
this kind previously contracted to be legal; 
now he (Lord Campbell) thought that no- 
thing could be worse than to give such a 
sanction to the acts of persons who had 
violated the law. Besides, supposing two 
persons in the stated degree of relationship 
had married, and, from dislike or from a 
returning sense of religion and morality, 
had separated and married again, then 
which marriage was to be legal under the 
Bill? An impression prevailed that those 
marriages, if contracted abroad, were 
legal ; but this was not so, as the parties, 
as English subjects, carried about with 
them, wherever they went, a personal dis- 
ability to contract marriage of this kind. 
The noble and learned Lord concluded by 
expressing a hope that their Lordships 
would not be induced to make the change 
in the law to which the noble Earl had in- 
vited their attention. 

Tue Bisnor or CASHEL said, he rose 
to express his decided opposition to this 
Bill, and in so doing took his stand on the 
Word of God, which the Articles of the 
Chureh declared to contain all things ne- 
cessary to salvation, so as to be the rule 
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both of faith and practice. If the Word of 
God did not impose the restriction which the 
noble Ear! desired to remove, let it not be 
continued ; but if the Word of God made 
the restriction, it was their duty, without 
reference to arguments of social good or 
evil, to adhere 'to it. Now to his mind the 
law as laid down in Scripture was clear 
and conclusive against such connections as 
it was contemplated by this Bill to sanc- 
tion ; and on this principle, and on this 
principle alone, he should vote against it. 
In respect to the laws in the 18th chapter 
of Leviticus, he would observe that they 
were not merely for the Jews, but for man 
generally, for they were moral in their 
nature, and not simply ceremonial. They 
were to keep them from doing after the 
doings of the land of Canaan. He believed 
that it would be admitted, that throughout 
Scripture what was said of man had also the 
same force with regard to woman. When 
it was said that a man might not marry 
his father’s wife it was equally intended 
to lay down that a woman might not marry 
her mother’s husband—all would assent to 
this. In like manner when it was said that 
aman might not marry his brother’s wife, 
they were to understand that a woman might 
not marry her sister’s husband. If that 
were so, then, of course, the man could 
not marry his wife’s sister. He should 
vote against the Bill, believing that it was 
in opposition to the Word of God, which 
so plainly prohibited marriage within the 
degree of affinity which the Bill desired to 
sanction. 

Tue Bisnop or ST. DAVIDS said, he 
had reason to believe that the authority of 
the office he had the honour to fill had been 
pressed into the service of the cause sup- 
ported by the noble Earl, much against 
his (the Bishop of St. David’s) own inten- 
tion and judgment. There was an im- 
pression that he agreed with the noble 
Earl upon a very essential point; but he 
wished to state that the extent of that 
agreement had been most prodigiously 
overrated, and he was sorry to be obliged 
to add, that the divergency between the 
views of the noble Earl and his own 
had been very greatly increased by what 
had to-night fallen from the noble Earl. 
He had great pleasure in feeling that 
there was no material part of the ques- 
tion with respect to which he did not 
substantially agree with the great majo- 
rity of his right rev. Brethren. In one 
sense he was not sorry that this question 
had been revived, because he trusted that 
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the rejection of the measure would be car- | verse this principle is extended to the corre- 
ried by so large a majority of that House | sponding degree of affinity.. The prohibi- 
as would go far to put an end to the agita- | tion in the 16th verse was full and express; 
tion; in another sense, however, he was | and this, on principle, includes the case of 
sorry that the question had been renewed, the wife’s sister ; so that, if this had not 
on account of the preparations which he | been mentioned, there would have been no 
knew had been made to support the Bill | doubt as to the intention. But then the 
—-preparations indicated by the petitions | noble Earl maintained that this principle 
which had been laid upon the table—and | is countervailed by the language of the 
the agitation of such a subject could not} 18th verse. But the text on which the 
but have a most injurious effect. The} noble Earl relied was ambiguous and ob- 
number of the signatures to those petitions |scure. He said advisedly it was ambi- 
bore a very small proportion to the mass | guous, because it admitted of more than 
of the people who were opposed to the | one interpretation ; and although upon the 
Bill, but even if it were ten times greater, | whole he preferred the text of the autho- 
he should say that upon a question of this | rised version, still the marginal note was 
kind their Lordships ought not to count} not undeserving of attention or destitute 
the numbers who had signed, but to weigh ; of some degree of probability. It might 
the reasons which were stated in the pe-| be understood in that sense as meant to 
titions. It was an undeniable fact that | qualify the general licence of poligamy. 
the prohibitions with regard to marriage | The text was obscure, because it contained 
contained in the Old Testament formed | several words which were superfluous for 
the basis of the law of the land on that | the purpose that the noble Earl considered 
subject. Those prohibitions, until the it was intended to convey, and which tended 
beginning of the Christian dispensation, | to confuse certainty as to the real mean- 
were the undoubted law of the Jewish|ing. For the reason assigned, ‘to vex 
people, and they were regarded with the |her,”’ did not apply to this more than to 
greatest veneration by the disciples of Him | any other case of polygamy. If their Lord- 
who declared that He had come not to de-| ships had now to decide what part of these 
stroy the Law, but to fulfil it. It was also} prohibitions were to be incorporated into the 
notorious that the tendency of the Primitive | law of the land, it would be safest to take 
Church was not to relax, but to increase, | that which was clear and indisputable— 
the stringency of such prohibitions. There | to take the spirit and principle of the whole 
could be no doubt that those prohibitions | code of prohibition, and not that which was 
formed the basis of our present social sys- | ambiguous and obscure. A petition had 
tem—the only basis which could be devised | been presented and circulated on the part of 
by human wisdom, unless they went back | the Protestant Dissenters in favour of this 
to the light of nature for the regulation of | Bill, but the ground upon which they rested 
all the relations concerning this subject ;| their objection to the existing law was 
and then there would be nothing to pre-| just as applicable to every other prohibition 
vent men from falling into those excesses |in the table as it was to that which the 
and that licence into which some of the| noble Earl had selected. He could only 
most civilised nations of the ancient world | consider this proposal as the first step in 
did actually fall by sanctioning all kinds}a movement the limits of which he was 
of incestuous abominations. The noble| utterly unable to foresee. The noble Earl 
Earl had no such intention; but such | disclaimed any intention to carry the alte- 
was the consequence logically involved | ration of the law any further, but he had 
in his measure. The noble Earl pro-| not disguised from himself or from their 
posed to touch only one restriction; but | Lordships the probability, nay he might 
his proposition rested upon grounds which | almost say the moral certainty, that some 
would virtually sweep away all the rest. | other noble Lord, bolder and more con- 
He agreed with his right rev. Brethren in| sistent, might carry out still further the 
thinking that the principle and spirit of} principle upon which he had founded this 
the Divine law was clearly opposed to that | particular measure. He could see no line 
kind of marriage which the noble Earl} of separation between the removal of this 
proposed to sanction. The prohibitions in | prohibition, and the infringement of the re- 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus were pre-| mainder of the existing law. This table 
faced by a general statement which laid | inclosed that which he had always been 
down a governing principle applicable to | accustomed to consider holy ground. It 
every case of kindred; and in the 8th| guarded the purest affections and holiest 
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charities of domestic life, and neither the 


noble Earl nor any one else could show | 


what portion of that ground would remain 
unviolated and unpolluted if that fence 
were once broken down. He hoped that 
their Lordships would earn a fresh claim 
to the gratitude of the country by rejecting 
this proposition by a still greater majority 
than on the former occasion, as the pre- 
sent measure was open to greater, to more 
numerous, and graver objections than the 
last. At all events he must express his 
decided protest against a Bill fraught with 
infinite danger to the country and to 
society. 

Eart GREY said, he could not help 
reminding their Lordships that, during this 
long debate, no one had attempted to con- 
trovert the two important points esta- 
blished by his noble Friend (the Earl of 
St. Germans). He had listened with the 
utmost care to the speeches of the noble 
Lords and right rev. Prelates who opposed 
this Bill, but not one of them had ventured 
to say that a clear and express prohibition 
of these marriages in so many words was 
to be found in the Word of God. It had 
been admitted, indeed, by the right rev. 
Prelate who spoke first (the Bishop of 
Oxford) that such a passage could not be 
found, and that it required care and study 
to elicit that prohibition from the Word of 
God. The other Prelates had since taken 
the same line, and had agreed that this pro- 
hibition was matter of inference—no one 
had said that the prohibition was laid down 
in so many words. No one had ventured 
to deny that the view held by those who 
supported this measure had been taken by 
other persons in the Christian Church who 
were entitled to the greatest weight. No 
one ventured to deny that the permission 
these marriages had been advocated in our 
own Chureh by Prelates of the highest 
character, by a large body of the local 
clergy, and by Commissioners appointed 
by the Crown to inquire into the subject, 
all of whom had come to the conclusion 
that these marriages had not been prohi- 
bited, and that the prohibition was mis- 
chievous, instead of being advantageous. 
It was not denied that in every other Pro- 
testant country in Europe these marriages 
were not prohibited. Neither had it been 
denied that even in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, as well as in Russia, they were lawful 
in certain cases, and in the United States 
were not only permitted, but approved and 
commended as socially beneficial. More- 
over, no one had shown that the people of 
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this country were in favour of the law as 
it now stood—on the contrary, it was no- 
torious that in the lower ranks of English 
society our prohibitory law was almost 
daily violated, or, worse still, made an 
excuse for the indulgence of concubinage. 
It was notorious, too, that the wealthier 
classes evaded the law by going to a 
foreign country, where such unions could be 
legally contracted. These facts not being 
denied, he would ask their Lordships, was 
it not an infringement of Christian liberty 
and a violation of the rights of conscience 
to impose on members of our own Church 
and upon the Dissenters, a restriction which 
they did not admit to be warranted by 
Scripture? The reasoning of the Lord 
Chief Justice, in relation to the marriage 
of the Duke of Sussex, did not justify the 
conclusion sought to be drawn from it, and 
it was, to say the least, extremely unfor- 
tunate that the noble and learned Lord 
should have extra-judicially, and without 
hearing the arguments of counsel, have 
committed himself to an expression of 
opinion which must detract from the 
weight of any legal judgment he might 
hereafter have to pronounce on this ques- 
tion in a court of law. The principle of 
this Bill being that the restriction on a 
man’s marrying his deceased wife’s sister 
ought to be relaxed, in accordance with 
Parliamentary usage and without pledging 
himself to the details of the measure, he 
should on these grounds vote for its second 
reading. 

Tue Bishop or EXETER said, he 
should not have thought it necessary to 
address the House, even after the singular 
honour done him by the noble Mover in 
answering a second time a speech of his 
delivered several years ago, but for some 
observations which had fallen from the 
noble Earl who had last addressed their 
Lordships. The noble Earl had said that 
there was no ground whatever for holding 
that these marriages were prohibited by 
the law of God. Now he (the Bishop of 
Exeter) would inform the noble Earl that 
it had from the earliest ages been the doc- 
trine of the Church that they were pro- 
hibited by the law of God. The law of 
the State had taken up and had adopted 
the affirmation of the Church on the sub- 
ject; and by its statutes had affirmed that 
such marriages were contrary to the law 
of God; that they were incestuous as well 
as invalid; and as this had been the uni- 
versal case from the earliest ages, surely 
it was some evidence that these unions 
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were contrary to the Divine injunction ; 
and the opposition to their legalisation was 
founded on the universal voice of Christen- 
dom from primitive times. It was not 
correct to say that no other Protestant 
country in Europe forbad them, for they 
were as obnoxious in the Protestant Can- 
tons of Switzerland, with the exception of 
Neufchatel, which was under the influence 
of Prussia, as they were in this country. 
All the Greek Church was opposed to 
those marriages; and the Greek Church 
bore witness of what was the common 
doctrine of Christianity before the separa- 
tion of the Western and Eastern Churches. 
The Roman Catholic Church also held 
that those marriages should not be cele- 
brated. It was said that that Church had 
granted dispensations permitting marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister; but what 
was the question raised at the time of 
Henry VIII.’s proposal for a divorcee from 
his first wife? The point was, whether 


the Pope could dispense where a matter 
was thought to be clearly contrary to the 
law of God? The greatest Universities of 
Europe, the canons of the Church, the 
University of Paris, and the English Uni- 
versities, almost unanimously declared that 
the Pope could not dispense where the 


matter was contrary to the law of God; 
that he could dispense where the case was 
simply one of prohibition by man, but that 
the prohibition then under consideration 
not being one by man, but by God, it 
could not be dispensed with. Then, as to 
legal authorities, in a celebrated suit in 
which a wife applied for a divorce against 
her husband, on the plea of adultery with 
her sister, Lord Thurlow made use of the 
remarkable words, that as the reasons for 
allowing a man to separate from his wife 
on the ground of adultery was that he 
could not live longer with her without de- 
gradation, so the wife in that case could 
not continue, without the like degrada- 
tion, with a husband who was proved to 
have committed incest, and ought, there- 
fore, to obtain the remedy for which she 
prayed. 

After a few words from Lord Conetz- 
TON in opposition to the Bill, and from 
the Earl of ELLESMERE in favour of it, 

Toe Eart or ST. GERMANS re- 
plied, and observed on the inconsistency 
of the opponents of the Bill in founding 
their resistance to it on the Mosaic law, 
though it was notorious that the Jews who 
lived under that dispensation had never 
interpreted in the sense of prohibiting mar- 
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riage with a deceased wife’s sister. Among 
the Jews such a marriage had always been 
respected. 

On Question, that “‘ now”’ stand part of 
the Motion, their Lordships divided :—Con. 
tent 24; Not-Content 43: Majority 19, 
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Resolved in the Negative; and Bill to 
be read 2* on this day Six Months. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 25, 1856. 


Mixvures.] Punic Birts.—1° Grand Juries, 
&c. (Ireland); Procedure and Evidence. 
2° National Gallery. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY—QUESTION. 

Mr. WELLS said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
the Government had come, or was about 
to come, to any decision as to the removal 
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of the National Gallery of Pictures from | 
Trafalgar Square to the site recently pur- | 
chased at Brompton, in accordance with | 
the recommendation of the Committee of | 
1854; and whether any, and if so, what, | 
opportunity would be afforded to the House 
of expressing its opinion on the subject of 
that recommendation ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
the matter to which the question of the 
hon. Member referred had engaged the 
earnest consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and had been the subject 
of investigation by a Committee of that 
House who sat during three or four 
months. The result was, that it was 
the opinion of a large majority of that 
Committee that the present site of the 
National Gallery was injurious to the pre- 
servation of the collection of pictures there 
exhibited; that it was in the middle of the 
town, and it was difficult, if not impossible, 
to preserve the pictures from injury. The 
recommendation of the Committee, there- 
fore, was, that the collection of pictures 
should be removed to that ground at 
Knightsbridge now appropriated for that 
purpose. Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tended to abide by the decision of that 
Committee, and to take steps for the 
removal of the National Gallery to that 
ground. For that purpose it was intended 
to obtain plans and estimates. Of course, 
until those plans and estimates were ob- 
tained, and until a decision had been come 
to as to the best mode in which the ground 
could be prepared for the purpose, no de- 
finitive steps could be taken. No arrange- 
ments could be made without coming to 
that House to supply the means, and the 
subject would therefore necessarily come 
under the consideration of the House. 


WILLS AND*ADMINISTRATIONS BILL— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. ROBERT PHILLIMORE said, he 
desired to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Ministers to proceed 
with the Wills and Administrations Bill ? 
The reason he asked the question was be- 
cause he had been led to understand that 
the Bill depended on the Clergy Discipline 
Bill, which was lately rejected by the House 
of Lords. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
ply, said that it was the intention of the 
Government to proceed with the Wills and 
Administrations Bills as soon as possible. 
If the Marriage and Divorce Bill, now in 
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Testamentary Bill, were passed, the whole 
of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts would be swept away. There was 
no connection between the Church Disci- 
pline Bill and the Testamentary Bill save, 
probably, that inasmuch as certain offices 
were to be abolished, compensation would 
be given in the proposed Testamentary 
Bill, which would deal also with officers 
removed under the Church Discipline Bill. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION WITH DUBLIN 
—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, he would beg 
to ask the hon. Secretary to the Treasury 
whether there was any prospect of the pro- 
posed arrangements for accelerating the 
postal and passenger communication be- 
tween London and Dublin being completed? 
Whether any proposals had been made to 
the Government by the London and North- 
Western and the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Companies, and the city of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company, for such accele- 
ration, or by the Government to the said 
Companies for the same purpose? Also, 
whether the Secretary to the Treasury 
would have any objection to lay on the 
table of the House copies of any memo- 
randa, letters, or proposals, that might 
have passed between the Treasury, the 
Post Office, and the said Companies, on 
the subject of postal and passenger com- 
munication between London and Dublin, 
since the issuing of a Treasury Minute, 
dated 19th October, 1855 ? 

Mr. WILSON replied, that up to the 
present time no correspondence had taken 
place between the Government, on the one 
hand, and the London and North-Western, 
and the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
Companies, and the city of Dublin Steam 
Packet Company on the other, with regard 
to the acceleration of the postal and pas- 
senger communication between London and 
Dublin. There were good reasons for the 
delay which had occurred, but he hoped 
the time had now arrived when the Go- 
vernment would be able to propose a ten- 
der to those Companies in a definite form, 
and when, in the course of a few weeks, 
the arrangements for accelerating the com- 
munication between London and Dublin 
would be completed. 


MILITARY REWARDS—QUESTION. 
On the Motion that the House at its 
rising do adjourn till Monday, 
Mr. OWEN STANLEY said, he would 
take that opportunity of asking the hon. 
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Gentleman the Under Secretary for War 
whether any distinguishing mark of honour 
or reward was to be given to those officers 
and men who had been engaged in the 
arduous duty of the trenches, and attacks 


{COMMONS} 
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|fully acknowledge that it had been per. 
formed by our soldiers with the most ge. 
nerous bravery and zeal. It was, there- 
fore, quite natural for the hon. Member to 
inquire whether the Government intended 


upon the works of the enemy during the | to confer any mark of distinction upon that 


siege of Sebastopol ; or whether it was in- | portion of the army which might be called 
tended that the Crimean medal and Sebas- | the ‘ hardest worked”’ portion of the army. 
topol clasp, which was bestowed upon all, In reply, he (Mr. Peel) begged to state 
however employed, was to be the only; that it was intended that the Sebastopol 
mark of the enduring constancy displayed clasp should include this among other ser- 
by those gallant men through all the hard- | vices, its object being to reward those who 
ships and dangers of that protracted siege ?. | had contributed to the reduction of Sebas- 
Many distinguishing marks of honour and | topol. Of those who had so contributed 
rewards had been given for the various none had done more than the officers and 
battles that took place during the Crimean | men engaged in the trenches. He did 
war. The Alma, Inkerman, and Balak- | not think that it altered the character of 
lava clasps, the Crimean medal, and the | that clasp that others wore it whose degree 
Sebastopol clasp had been distributed with | of merit was possibly of an inferior order ; 


a lavish hand; but he did not complain of 
that, for there were reasons why the whole 
army actively engaged in the war should 
partake of the honours bestowed by the 
country. But he wished to ask the ques- 
tion of which he had given notice, because 
it related to a body of men who had borne 
the brunt and hardships of the war, day 
and night in the trenches, many of whom 
had been engaged in the attacks on the 
Redan, in the night attacks, and yet had 
received no distinctive mark for those ser- 
vices. To illustrate the inequality he 
could name one young man who was for 
ninety days and nights in the trenches, 
from October 1855 to September 1856— 


who was at the attack on the Redan and | 


at the other battles, and yet had no dis- 
tinctive mark; while another, who had 
gone out a few days before the attack, and 
had only been one night in the trenches, 
had an equal reward. The Crimean medal 
and Sebastopol clasp adorned the breast 
of each; but what had the services and 
hardships of the one been compared to 
those of the other? Some distinctive mark 
surely ought to be given for such services. 
The struggles to which he had referred, 
not having taken place under the eyes of 
the General, the names of those who had 
distinguished themselves in those attacks 
had not been given, and hence the reason 
they were still unrewarded. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
there could be no doubt whatever that the 
duty in the trenches—when the dangers 
and the difficulties and the privations under 
which it had been, performed were consi- 
dered—was one of the most arduous duties 
that a gallant army had ever been called 
upon to perform, and every one must grate- 
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nor did he think that it would be possible 
to give any distinction the principle of 
which should be that all who wore it should 
be of precisely the same degree of merit. 
He could not, therefore, recommend a sepa- 
rate distinction for those who had done 
duty in the trenches, meritorious as he 
admitted that duty to have been. 


PERMANENT STAFF OF THE MILITIA— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, he 
rose to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for War the intentions of Government as to 
the constitution of the permanent staff of 
the militia, in the event of that foree being 
disembodied. In asking the question, he 
would beg to point out what had been the 
conduct of the Government in reference to 
the militia at the close of the last war. 
It was not until 1829, a period of fifteen 
years after that time, that it was proposed 
to make any considerable reduction in the 
permanent staff of the militia, and in the 
allowances of officers who had served in it. 
He would remind the House, that two years 
ago, when the war commenced, men came 
forward with alacrity, and left their call- 
ings to join the militia, without making 
any stipulation as to retiring allowances. 
As regarded the medical men who had 
joined the militia, the case was especially 
hard, as the places they quitted for the 
militia were immediately filled up, and 
they could not recover their business. At 
the end of the last war, for fifteen years 
they were allowed considerable retiring 
allowances, and at the end of that fifteen 
years they were allowed minor allowances. 
He should also like to know whether, what ~ 





was done in 1814, with reference to the 
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militia, would be the model of what was 
now to be done ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the question, as to how the permanent 
staff of the militia should be constituted, 
and also what gratuity should be given, 
were matters which at present engaged 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and as soon as a decision had been 
come to, the result would be communicated 
to the Lord Lieutenants of counties, and 
the colonels of the different regiments of 
militia, and would thus be made known to 
the public. , 


MASTERS IN THE NAVY. 

Mr. LAYARD, who had given notice 
of a question with respect to the accuracy 
of a return on the subject of masters in 
the navy presented to the House in March 
last, said that he had a small grievance 
against the Admiralty to which he wished 
to direct attention. It had nothing to do 
with the memorable events of Wednesday 
last, because he had too much experience 
of the Admiralty to venture out to Spit- 
head under their guidance. His grievance 
was the refusal of an act of justice to a 
meritorious branch of the public service. 
Last year he called attention to the 
case of the masters of the Royal navy, 
whose lives were exposed to every danger, 
and who were responsible for the naviga- 
tion of the vessel and for everything that 
occurred connected with it. Notwith- 
standing their arduous and meritorious 
services, those officers had no means of 
being promoted until an Order in Council 
was issued which enabled the Admiralty 
to make them Lieutenants and Comman- 
ders. Since the issue of that Order in 
Council he (Mr. Layard) was anxious to 
know what had been done in the way of 
promoting any of those officers; and he, 
therefore, moved for a return upon the 
subject. No sooner did that return ap- 
pear than he received a vast number of 
letters, complaining of the gross inaccura- 
cies which it contained. Those who had 
most distinguished themselves had been 
omitted from it altogether, while the ser- 
vices of others, of a very high order, had 
only been mentioned in an indifferent man- 
ner. Mr. Ball for example—one of the 
most meritorious officers of this class— 
took the Penelope off the rocks under a 
very heavy fire; but his name, although 
in the despatches, did not even appear in 
the return. Mr. Williams, again, of the 


Miranda, was distinguished throughout 
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the whole of the Baltic campaign; he na- 
vigated the Miranda in the White Sea, 
and when compelled by the season to leave 
there he went into the Black Sea, and 
buoyed the sea of Azof. That gentle- 
man’s services were described in the re- 
turn as ‘‘ operations in the White Sea.” 
He (Mr. Layard) confessed that he was 
indignant, when he saw men, who had 
done so much for their country, disposed 
of in such away. He supposed that some 
unfortunate clerk would be made the seape- 
goat for this inaccurate return; and, in 
fact, he had heard that a supplemental 
return was to be presented. If he could 
direct the attention of the House to the 
subject, and could obtain justice for the 
meritorious officers to whom he had re- 
ferred, he should be satisfied. 

Mr. BERNAL OSBORNE said, he 
must beg the hon. Gentleman not to for- 
get the private explanation upon this sub- 
ject which he (Mr. Osborne) had given 
him; because, before the hon. Gentleman 
had called his attention to it, a mistake 
had been discovered at the Admiralty ; 
and though the hon. Gentleman had en- 
deavoured to cut the ground from under 
his feet by stating that some unfortunate 
clerk would probably be made the scape- 
goat, he (Mr. Osborne) should not lay the 
blame upon any such person. The error 
had occurred through the inadvertence of 
a gentleman at the head of a department, 
who had been recently appointed, and who 
was so anxious to furnish the Return that 
he failed to compare the despatches with 
the Returns. That gentleman had re- 
ceived a very severe ‘ jobation’’ before 
the hon. Gentleman mentioned the subject 
to him (Mr. Osborne) ; and when the hon. 
Gentleman said that a supplemental Return 
was promised, the fact was that it had been 
ready seven days ago, and that if anybody 
were to blame for its non-appearance, it 
was the printer. He had informed the 
hon. Gentleman who was so desirous of 
making eaptious criticisms on the Admi- 
ralty, privately, on his honour, that it was 
a mistake. The hon. Gentleman knew 
that—he knew it a week ago; and under 
the circumstances he (Mr. Osborne) could 
not admire the spirit which dictated such 
an attack as had just been made at a mo- 
ment when the Admiralty was perhaps a 
little unpopular. 


DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 
Mr. BYNG said, he rose to eall the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
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the statement made on Monday night that, 
while no day of thanksgiving or special 
form of prayer had been proposed on the 
restoration of peace, inasmuch as the con- 
ditions of the said peace had not as, yet 
been formally ratified, preparations for ex- 
penditure on a large seale had been autho- 
rised by the Secretary of State for the 
War Department in celebration of the 
above mentioned event. As to the mere 
question whether rejoicing should or should 
not take place in the shape of fireworks 
and illuminations, upon that he did not in- 
tend to touch. There existed with regard 
to that subject some diversity of opinion, 
but as to the existence of a feeling of deep 
ang universal gratitude that the country 
was spared the repetition of the horrors of 
war no doubt could possibly be entertained. 
It was a question which affected every Mem- 
ber of that House, and which went to the 
heart of every man, woman, or child 
throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the land. The deep feeling which he 
entertained upon the subject would, he 
trusted, be his authority for bringing the 
question before the House, for he felt it to 
be his duty to respectfully press upon the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Ministers the 
expediency of authorising some public ex- 


pression of the nation’s gratitude in the 
shape of prayer before the contemplated 


public rejoicings should take place. He 
should not contend that an absolute neces- 
sity existed for setting aside a whole day 
for the purpose—although upon that point 
his individual opinion was very strong ; but 
he thought that the Government should 
advise Her Majesty that she be graciously 
pleased to issue Her Order in Council, 
directing that some form of prayer, and it 
might be as simple and as short as pos- 
sible, should at all events be used in our 
churches upon the Sunday preceding the 
proposed general rejoicings. Such an 
Order would, he believed, be heartily re- 
sponded to by the members of all classes 
and creeds. And he might observe that 
in Paris, St. Petersburgh, and other con- 
tinental cities, such expression of the na- 
tional gratitude for the restoration of the 
blessings of peace had already been mani- 
fested. He trusted that we should not 
show ourselves to be less thankful for the 
return among us of those blessings. 

Sr GEORGE GREY said, he very 
much regretted that any misapprehension 
should have been occasioned by an answer 
which he had given on a former occasion 
to a question which had been addressed to 


Mr, Byng 
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him upon the subject. He had been asked 
the other night by an hon. Member what 
day it was proposed to set apart as a day 
of thanksgiving for the restoration of 
peace, and he hoped that there was 
nothing in the answer which he had given 
which implied that he did not feel as 
deeply as the hon. Gentleman who made 
the inquiry that there was ample cause for 
gratitude at the termination of the war, 
He had stated, if he remembered rightly, 
that there was no precedent for the ap- 
pointment of a day of thanksgiving until a 
peace had been ratified, and that it would 
be premature to appoint one. It had 
hitherto been the uniform practice, on the 
restoration of peace, to adopt some means 
of displaying publicly the gratitude of the 
people of the country, and it certainly was 
not the intention of the Government to de- 
viate from that practice upon the present 
occasion, and, in fact, his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government had been in 
communication with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury upon the subject. It was ob- 
vious that, if Her Majesty in Council di- 
rected a general thanksgiving, it would 
not take any considerable time to prepare 
a form of prayer for the occasion, and, in- 
deed, the preparation of such a form of 
prayer might be going on without the 
public being aware of it; while, as re- 
garded the display of fireworks, some time 
must elapse before the necessary prepara- 
tions, and those preparations must be open 
and patent to all. He could only add that 
it was the intention of the Government to 
advise Her Majesty to appoint a day of 
public thanksgiving, and it was not im- 
probable that that thanksgiving would be 
offered up before the display of fireworks, 
to which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Byng) 
referred, took place. 


DESPATCH OF TROOPS TO CANADA— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. LAING said, he rose to ask for 
some explanation as to the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government of sending 
troops to Canada. There had been some 
days back an announcement in The Times 
newspaper that it was the intention of the 
Government to send 10,000 men to Ca- 
nada, and there was an article in that 
paper assigning certain reasons for that 
line of policy; and on the same evening, 
in answer to a question which had been 
put in another place, Lord Panmure gave 
a different version of the matter. Lord 
Panmure stated that the sole intention of 
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the Government was merely to send back | Walker, and he wished to be informed if 
to Canada those regiments and munitions there was any truth in that report ? 


of war which had been drawn from that; Viscount PALMERSTON: I must 


colony under the temporary exigencies of | say, Sir, I am not aware of that similarity 
the war, and thus to restore things to the and rivalry of official authorities to which 
| the hon. Gentleman has referred—namely, 
| the War Department on the one side, and 


same condition in which they were before 
the war broke out. Now, most assuredly, 


in his opinion, some further explanation 


was necessary, in order that the public , 
should be fully informed as to what was, 


intended, because it had not always been 


press. Taking, however, the statement of 
Lord Panmure to be perfectly correct, 
some further explanation was still neces- 
sary, because the troops were withdrawn 
from Canada, it was his belief, in accord- | 
ance with the new system of colonial 
policy, and not to meet a temporary 
emergency. When the troops were with- 
drawn, it was said that the measures 
which had been passed, giving to the 
colonists power of self-government, would 


enable a portion of the British troops to be | 


withdrawn from the colonies, and that our 


greater efficiency. He wished to know | 
whether or not it was now intended to de- 
part from that principle? and if it were 
intended to do so the present time, he 
considered, was most ill-chosen for the ex- 
periment. He could not imagine anything | 
more mischievous, or more calculated to | 
prevent the relations of this country with | 
the United States becoming of a more | 


| tion. 
army being kept together, instead of being | 
scattered over the world, it would obtain | 


the newspapers on the other. Whatever 
is stated by the War Department the hon. 
Gentleman may take to be true. What is 


| stated in the newspapers he must judge of 
proved that the information of the War | 
Department was better than that of the’ 


according to the best of his ability. All I 
mean to say is, the Government will not 
undertake the responsibility of whatever is 
published through channels of that kind. 
With regard to the alarm which the hon. 
Gentleman has stated to exist, founded 
upon these rumours, coming through those 
left-handed official sources to which I have 
referred, I really cannot understand upon 
what foundation any such alarm can be 
felt. My hon. Friend stated that he un- 
derstands 10,000 men are to be sent to 
the British North American provinces. In 
the first place, that is a gross exaggera- 
But I am not aware, even if that 
number were going, that any man in his 
senses could imagine that that force was 
intended to attempt an invasion of the 
United States. No man who is at all 
aware of the magnitude, the population, 


the resources, the public spirit, the warlike 


spirit of the United States, will seriously 
dream that, with a force of 10,000 men, 
any portion of their territories could be 
invaded. It is well known that when the 
war began, our army being on a very low 


friendly character, than anything which | peace establishment, it became necessary 
could be construed into a threat. The to resort to every possible means and to 
sound sense ‘of the inhabitants of the} every possible quarter for the purpose of 
United States was decidedly in favour of | rapidly augmenting the foree of our army 
a good understanding with Great Britain ; | in the East, and among other expedients 
but the Americans possessed a high spirit, | resorted to was that of stripping our North 
and were extremely susceptible ; and he | American provinces of almost every regular 
did not know any people in the world less | soldier that was there. The war being 
likely to be coerced by a threat. The | fortunately ended, and the army being now 
West Indian squadron had been increased, | at our disposal, it is our intention to send 
and what was the result? Why, in the) back to our North American colonies, not 
American Senate £1,000,000 of money 10,000 men nor 6,000 men, but something 
was immediately voted for an increase of , approaching 4,000 men, to serve as a basis 
naval armaments, and if troops were now for the proper defence of the military posts 
sent to Canada the United States would! there. [Mr. Laine: The troops are not 
Immediately increase their military power, | going to Canada only.] My hon. Friend 
and so the two countries would go on in reminds me—but I think I ean hardly be 
the endeavour to outrival each other at a| misunderstood—that these troops are going 
most ruinous expense to both. There was | not to Canada only, but to all our wide- 
another point to which he wished to refer. | extended North American provinces. My 
It had been reported that it was the inten-| hon. Friend says it was understood that 
tion of the Government to land a body of ; these provinces were to be thrown upon 
troops at Costa Rica to act against General | their own resources for all possible means 
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of defence. I can never believe that will 
be the policy of the Government. I be- 
lieve it to be a very injudicious policy. It 


is expecting too much of a population of | 


the description of that which inhabits our 
colonies in America, You may rely, no 
doubt, upon the loyalty, upon the attach- 
ment, upon the zeal, upon the courage of 
the population of those colonies ; but they 
are all engaged in occupations of industry 
in developing the great natural resources 
of the land they inhabit, and you cannot 
expect such a population to devote them- 
selves to permanent military duties. An 
excellent militia they will undoubtedly 
afford—a militia meeting during a few 
days in the year to seek military instruc- 
tion, which, if occasion called them to 
defend the land of their birth, would turn 
out and perform military deeds with all the 
honour, zeal, and courage which belong 
to the race from which those people are 
descended. But it is impossible—and I 


am sure no military man will think it pos- 
sible—that a force of that kind, so orga- | 
nised,-so maintained, can be a sufficient 
defence to garrison places such as Quebec, 
unless there be also the foundation of a 
regular army on which they may rally and 
support themselves, and which will serve 


as an example to them in point of disci- 
pline and organisation. That is all Her 
Majesty’s Government are about to do, 
and I really think any person who raises a 
cry of alarm that we are going to invade 
the United States, when we are only send- 
ing some 3,000 or 4,000 men to occupy 
the military posts of Quebec and Montreal, 
is creating an idle speculation, unworthy 
of serious consideration, and idly trifling 
with the feelings of the country. That 
which we are doing I hold to be the duty 
of a responsible Government to do. Hav- 
ing these valuable provinces, whose loyalty 
and attachment to this country, whose 
public spirit and devotion to the general 
interests of the empire it is impossible too 
highly to praise, it is the duty of a respon- 
sible Government, I maintain, not to leave 
those colonies without some foundation for 
the military support of the defensive mi- 
litia which they are now occupied in form- 
ing, and which, no doubt, will do honour 
to them, as well as be advantageous to the 
mother-country. Then my hon. Friend 
asks whether we are going to land 10,000 
men—10,000 more men, I suppose—at 
Costa Rica. I can assure him, if hehas seen 
that report in any quarter whatever, it has 
not yet come to my ears, and he may rely 
Viscount Palmerston 
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| upon it that it is entirely without founda. 
‘tion, and should it be repeated, my hon. 
Friend can contradict it upon my autho. 
rity. 


CELEBRATION OF PEACE. 


Lorp LOVAINE said, he had listened 
with the greatest possible pleasure to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Tavistock 
(Mr. Byng), which, in tone, reflected the 
utmost possible honour upon his religious 
principles, and thought that these observa- 
tions deserved to be embodied in some 
substantive resolution of the House. He 
had always abstained from making Motions 
or raising questions which, during the pro- 
gress of the war, were likely to embarrass 
the Government, because he considered 
them entitled to every possible assistance. 
The war was now brought to a conclusion, 
} and peace was obtained ; but it was, un- 
| doubtedly, not the peace desired by the 
people of this country. Indeed, the man- 
ner in which the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government had announced it to that 
House, as well as the mode in which it had 
been communicated to the Members of the 
other branch of the Legislature, was a 
recognition of its advent so slight that it 
would appear to find but little favour even 
with Her Majesty’s Ministers themselves. 
The Government, however, had since be- 
gun to think better of it, and were about 
to enter upon its celebration by a large 
display of fireworks. Now that, in his 
opinion, was a very singular way of spend- 
ing the public money, and hitherto no in- 
formation had been afforded as to the 
amount of the expense or the department 
responsible for it. It was treated simply 
as a matter in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, but he trusted, if his motion had no 
other effect, it would secure recognition of 
the fact that the finances of the country 
were not to be thus dealt with. He had 
thought it more respectful to the hon. 
Gentleman who first called attention to 
the subject, that the Motion should be as 
nearly as possible in his own terms, and 
he would therefore beg to move, as an 
Amendment upon the Motion for adjourn- 
ment— 





«« That, considering no day of thanksgiving has 
been proposed for the restoration of peace, on 
the ground that the Treaty has not yet been 
ratified, the conduct of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in authorising preparations and expendi- 
ture on a large scale to celebrate the cessation 
of hostilities, without the previous sanction of 
Parliament, is a course which the House cannot 
approve.” 
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Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord was quite irregular. 
On the question that the House should 
adjourn to Monday, hon. Members had a 
right to speak on any question they 
pleased ; but the only Amendment which 
could be moved was, that the House 
should adjourn to some other day than 
Monday. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, that under those 
circumstances, he would give notice that 
he would move his Amendment as a sub- 
stantive Motion on Monday next. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he could not allow this subject to drop 
without saying that he thought the noble 
Lord had expressed the feelings of many 
Members of that House in a manner which 
was exceedingly well suited to the occasion. 
In his (Lord Blandford’s) opinion, our 
thanks were due to the Disposer of events, 
not only on account of the restoration of 
peace, but also for the signal mercies 
which had accompanied the British army 
through the whole course of the expedition 
to the Crimea. Instances of such mercies 
were particularly to be found in the battle 
of Inkerman and the attack upon Sebas- 
topol. Those events, together with others 


which had occurred in the course of the 


campaign, were such as to call for an 
earnest expression of thankfulness on the 
part of the nation, and the Government 
would stand higher in the national estima- 
tion if it took the initiative in regard to 
the appointment of such a thanksgiving. 


THE NAVAL REVIEW—QUESTION. 

Mr. LINDSAY said, that in order to 
give the First Lord of the Admiralty an 
opportunity of explaining the cause of the 
gross mismanagement which had been ex- 
hibited in connection with the accommoda- 
tion provided for both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to visit the review on Wednesday 
last, he should ask him whether the Zran- 
sit, which had been placed at the disposal 
of the other House of Parliament on Wed- 
nesday last, was the same vessel which 
broke down on going into Plymouth, broke 
down again on leaving that port and ran 
into Brest, and then went on to Gibraltar 
and broke down there? Perhaps the right 
hon. Baronet would also explain whether 
It was true that 700 or 800 delicate ladies 
had to remain on board the Himalaya all 
night without any place to sleep—almost 
Without any place to sit down in. The 
Government ought to explain what had 
been the cause of all this gross mismanage- 
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ment, and why, if they invited that and 
the other House of Parliament to see a 
review—which he (Mr. Lindsay) had pre- 
viously said he believed to be a useless 
show—they did not make proper arrange- 
ments for their accommodation. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD: [ have waited, 
Sir, until the last moment before address- 
ing the House on this subject, in order 
that I might not interfere with the ques- 
tion of which notice had been given, and 
because I thought it desirable that I should 
hear the charges which might be made 
before I proceeded to make any observa- 
tion on the matter. After what had 
occurred in this and the other House of 
Parliament last evening, when I had no 
opportunity of replying, I was most anxi- 
ous to make a statement to the House, 
and that statement I should have made 
even had not the hon. Member for Tyne- 
mouth addressed to me these questions. 
I hope the House, therefore, will give me 
its attention, because it is necessary not 
only for the justification of the Board of 
which I am a member, but also, for the 
satisfaction of hon. Gentlemen themselves, 
that I should enter, even at some length, 
into the details of the arrangements which 
were made by the Government, and I 
hope that I shall be able to show that on 
our part, at least, nothing was omitted 
which could conduce to the comfort of 
both Houses of Parliament. No persons 
ean have been more grieved at what took 
place than was every Member of the Board 
of Admiralty and myself in particular, 
inasmuch as no persons had so great an 
interest in the general success of the 
splendid demonstration which we had been 
mainly instrumental in calling into exist- 
ence. We should regret those occurrences 
the more if we had not taken every means 
in our power to cause everything con- 
nected with that review to pass off as 
well as possible; and I think, at all events, 
we have succeeded in showing that the 
country has good reason to be proud of 
that display of her naval strength which 
was exhibited on Wednesday. Great ex- 
ertions had been made both in Her Ma- 
jesty’s building yards and in the private 
yards of those contractors who were em- 
ployed to build a larger number of vessels 
of war than at one time it was thought 
could have been provided, as well as by 
those other contractors who had provided 
what was still more extraordinary, the 
large number of steam-engines which were 
required ; and the Admiralty, which had 
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been the means of exciting the contractors 
to these great exertions, had a pardonable 
feeling of pride in what had been done, 
and were most anxious that the country, 
and more particularly the two Houses of 
Parliament, who had placed at their dis- 
posal the means of providing the enormous 
fleet which was assembled at Spithead, 
should have the best opportunities of wit- 
nessing the result of our labours. I 
think, therefore, that the House will admit 
that we were the persons most interested 
in the display, and I hope I shall be able 
to show that, so far as depended upon 
us, every order was given. and every pre- 
caution was taken to insure that every 
hon. Member and every other person who 
went down under the charge of the Ad- 
miralty should see it to the best advantage. 
I must, however, beg hon. Members to 
remember that there are two elements— 
time and tide—over which we had no 
command, and that with regard to the 
conveyance of persons from London to the 
port of embarkation we had but a very 
limited control. We did all that was in 
our power to provide that proper arrange- 
ments should be adopted by the railway 
company for the conveyance of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, but it 


was not for us actually to carry out those 


arrangements. The review, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen are aware, was originally intended 
to have taken place rather more than a 
week ago; but I found that, if the review 
had been then held, in consequence of the 
state of the tide the maneuvres must have 
commenced at so early a period of the day 
that it would have been necessary for per- 
sons who intended to witness the proceed- 
ings of the fleet to leave London soon 
after midnight. I represented this to Her 
Majesty, who was graciously pleased to 
sanction the postponement of the review 
for a week, in order that visitors from 
London might not be subjected to incon- 
venience. I went down to Portsmouth 
along with my right hon. and gallant 
Friend (Sir M. Berkeley) and we found 
that, in consequence of the state of the 
tide, the period which could be devoted to 
the evolutions of the fleet on the day 
appointed for the review would be about 
six hours—between eleven o’clock and 
five o’clock. 

Before I state generally the arrange- 
ments that were made I will notice some 
of the complaints which, I observe, were 
made here and elsewhere last night with 
reference to those arrangements. Com- 


Sir Charles Wood 
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plaint has been made that the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament were em. 
barked at Southampton and not at Ports. 
mouth. Well, I can only say that our 
reason for making that arrangement was 
simply because we believed it would be 
most convenient for the two Houses. The 
question of time was so essential that, as 
the commencement of the review depended 
upon Her Majesty’s arrival, we thought 
we should best consult the conveni- 
ence of all parties by doing everything 
in our power to insure Her Majesty’s em- 
barkation at the appointed hour, and the 
dockyard at Gosport was reserved ex- 
clusively for Her Majesty and those at- 
tached to the Royal suite. The two ports 
of embarkation for the public were there- 
fore Portsmouth and Southampton. There 
was every reason for believing that by 
far the greatest crowding and _ incon- 
venience would be experienced at Ports- 
mouth, because a large number of naval 
officers, with their families, were residing 
in that town and its immediate neighbour- 
hood, and there could be no doubt that 
they, along with numerous friends, would 
be most anxious to witness the spectacle, 
The great mass of people who took an 
interest in the fleet, and who were desirous 
to witness the review, were collected at 
Portsmouth, and I do not know that I can 
give a better test of what we believed 
would be the comparative numbers em- 
barking at each port than the fact that we 
made arrangements for despatching twenty- 
three steamers for spectators from Ports- 
mouth, and only six from Southampton. 
As, therefore, the large number of persons 
connected with the town of Portsmouth, 
or resident in the neighbourhood, or who 
might resort there from other points in 
order to witness the review, was certain 
to occasion inconvenient crowding, we 
thought the best course would be that 
visitors from London should embark at 
Southampton, where they were less likely 
to be incommoded by the pressure of 
crowds than would be the case at Ports- 
mouth. Another consideration which in- 
fluenced us in making this arrangement 
was, that the pier at which passengers 
embark at Portsmouth is half a mile or 
three quarters of a mile from the station, 
while at Southampton the trains discharge 
their passengers within 200 or 300 yards 
of the wharf. I have a lively recollection of 
the naval review which took place two years 
ago, and I remember on that occasion the 
great difficulty and confusion occurred in 
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getting from the Sallyport or the Dock- 
yard to the railway station, and that such 


inconvenience was experienced in a far 
‘and I gave an answer, which has been 


less degree at Southampton than at Ports- 
mouth, in consequence of the smaller dis-_ 
tance at the former town between the. 
points of arrival by railway and of embar- 
kation. Another consideration which in- | 
fluenced our decision was, that the dis- | 


tance is less between London and South- ; 


ampton than between London and Ports- | 
mouth, and we thought it fair to both | 


Houses of Parliament to subject them to | 


the least possible inconvenience so far as | 
we were concerned. It was, however, as | 
I have previously said, no part of our! 
business to provide for the conveyance of | 
hon. Gentlemen from the railway station | 
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and questions were put to me on the sub- 
ject in this House, which I answered. Si- 
milar questions were subsequently asked, 


characterised as discourteous, to an inquiry 
addressed to me by the hon. Member for 
Chester (Mr. 0. Stanley). I can only say 
that it was far from my intention to act 
discourteously to my hon. Friend; but, if 
my answer was in any degree discourteous, 
I must assure my hon. Friend and the 
House that if they were acquainted with 
the vexations to which I was subjected in 
connection with the arrangements relating 
to the review they would make some allow- 
ance for me if I replied with disconrtesy 
to a question which I had answered fully 
and completely on the previous day, and 


to the ships’ sides, and I think it will be | which was founded on reports which, I be- 
admitted that the shorter the distance | lieve, were utterly groundless. I hope 
between the station and the ships’ sides | those Members of the House of Commons 
the less inconvenience were passengers | who embarked on board the Perseverance 
likely to experience. At Southampton, as | have had no reason to complain of the in- 
I have said, the railway station is within | efficiency of the vessel, or of any want of 
about 300 yards of the wharf, and we/ regard for their comfort. I learn from 
therefore thought that Southampton would , Captain Macdonald that the Perseverance 
be the most convenient point for the em-| arrived at Southampton, on her return, at 
barkation of the Members of both Houses | half-past six o’clock, and that every Mem- 
of Parliament. | ber had left the vessel at a quarter before 

Coronen NORTH said, he would beg) seven. Considering the unfortunate delay 


to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether | which took place in the morning, I think, 
they might not have been embarked at the therefore, that time was as punctually kept 


| with regard to the return as could have 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Sir, the been expected. The other vessel employed 
Clarence Dockyard was reserved exclu-| was the Transit. My hon. Friend (Mr. 
sively for the use of Her Majesty and | Lindsay) seems to think, that because a 
the persons who immediately accompanied | vessel once met with an accident, no mat- 
her; and if that dockyard had been open | ter how well she might afterwards have 
to other persons, we could not have se- | been repaired, she must for the future 
cured that accuracy of time for Her Ma-| be considered utterly inefficient for the 
jesty's embarkation which was absolutely performance of any duty. Now, I should 
essential in carrying out the proposed re- | have thought my hon, Friend must have 
view, which must, as I have already stated, | known better than that. The accident had 
have taken place between the hours of | happened to the boilers of the Transit 
eleven and five o’clock in the day time. | somewhere about a year ago, and since 
Southampton had, for all these reasons, that time she has undergone complete re- 
been selected as the port of embarkation | pair. She was reported perfectly fit for 
for the Members of the two Houses of| service on the 25th of March last, with 
Parliament ; and I must here observe, that | the single exception that one of her air- 
when I informed the House ona preceding | pumps was affected, but that circumstance 
evening of that selection, I heard no objec- | in no way injured her boilers. The only 
tion whatever made to it. I now come to/| result of it would be, that it would reduce 
the vessels we had chosen for conveying | her speed—-[Laughter]—I am not going 
the Members of the two Houses of Par-| to conceal anything—that it would reduce 
liament. These were the Transit for the | her speed from eleven knots to ten knots 
Members of the House of Lords, and the jan hour. The defect, in fact, was con- 
Perseverance for the Members of the | sidered a matter of such slight importance 
House of Commons. Some alarm was ex-| that she was reported as about to go to 
pressed with reference to the latter vessel, | the Crimea, and she would have gone had 


Clarence Yard, at Portsmouth ? 
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she not been required on the occasion of 
the review. [A laugh.] Hon. Members 
may laugh, but I take leave to inform 
them that she will go to the Crimea, and 
I have not the slightest expectation that 
her machinery will not be found in the 
most efficient order. A notion has pre- 
vailed that some of her machinery was de- 
fective on Wednesday. On hearing that 
this morning, I immediately sent a tele- 
graphic message both to Captain M‘Dou- 
gal, the inspector at Southampton, and 
to Sir George Seymour, at Portsmouth, 
and the answer of both was to the effect 
that there was no defect in her machinery 
of any sort or kind. What really did 
happen to her on Wednesday was, that 
her fires were let out. That, of course, 
was a piece of gross negligence on the part 
of the persons in charge of the vessel. 
But I hope hon. Gentlemen will see that it 
was one of those incidents for which it 
would be impossible to expect that the 
Board of Admiralty should have issued 
any order for preventing such a casualty. 
But it is only fair to the officer in com- 
mand of the Transit to state what his 
character is. My hon. Friend the Mem- 


ber for North Northamptonshire (Mr. Staf- 
ford) spoke the other night in very high 


terms of Captain Macdonald, the com- 
mander of the Perseverance. I can as- 
sure the House that Captain Johnson, the 
commander of the Transit, is an officer 
whose character stands as high as that of 
any man in the navy. He is covered with 
medals ; he served in the most distinguish- 
ed manner under Sir Charles Napier in 
the Syrian war; he commanded a steamer 
for three years in the Pacific, where his 
good conduct was such that he not only 
obtained the approbation of the Admiralty, 
but was thanked by the British merchants 
in California, and by Lloyd’s at home; 
and he was selected by a private company 
to command one of their large steamers, 
which he did during the first year of the 
war. He then re-entered the Queen’s ser- 
vice, and, with his high character, was 
appointed to the command of the 7’ransit. 
I firmly believe that there is no officer of 
a higher character in the navy, and upon 
that ground he was appointed to the com- 
mand he now holds. When I heard this 
morning of what took place on Wednes- 
day I sent an order by telegraph that an 
inquiry should immediately be instituted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the cause 
of so great a piece of negligence as that 
Sir Charles Wood 
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which allowed the fires to go out alto. 
gether, or get so low that it was impos- 
sible to raise sufficient steam. It was 
owing to no fault or defect in the ma- 
chinery ; but I admit it was a most unfor- 
tunate occurrence, although I hope hon, 
Gentlemen will see, as I have just said, 
that it was not one that could be provided 
for by any orders issued from the Admi- 
ralty. We certainly never thought of in- 
structing the commander of the Transit to 
caution his engineers to be careful not to 
let their fires out. It had been asked why 
it was thought indispensably necessary to 
provide such large vessels for the accom- 
modation of the two Houses of Parliament, 
Do hon. Gentlemen remember the circum- 
stances under which the review took place 
two years ago? It was in the middle of 
summer ; the weather was exceedingly fine 
and settled, and we had no great seruple 
in sending a large number of persons on 
board the different vessels without provid- 
ing for foul weather. But in the present 
month, as hon. Gentlemen know, the wea- 
ther is not settled, and we therefore thought 
it necessary to make provision accordingly. 
We provided vessels in which, if the wea- 
ther should be found bad, the passengers 
might be accommodated on the under- 
decks, where they could witness the spec- 
tacle without inconvenience or discomfort. 
Moreover, two years ego the number of 
tickets issued to the House of Lords was 
only 150, whereas on the present occasion 
it was 400. The number issued to the 
House of Commons two years ago was 
220; on the present occasion it was 450, 
or, in fact, any number that hon. Members 
might choose to apply for. Hence it was 
indispensably necessary to provide larger 
vessels than those provided on the former 
oceasion. So much for the accommodation 
at Southampton, and for the Transit and 
Perseverance. 

If the House will bear with me, I will 
read to them the orders given by the Ad- 
miralty, which, I think, will show that we 
neglected no precaution, even to the most 
minute detail, that could promote in any 
degree the comfort and convenience of hon. 
Gentlemen. This was the order sent to 
Sir George Seymour— 

“ April 10. 

“H. M.S. Transit will embark the House of 
Peers, and the Perseverance the House of Com- 
mons at Southampton, at nine o’clock 4. ™. of 
the 23rd instant. Both ships to be there early 
on the 22nd, or on the previous day, The Com- 
manders of these vessels are to direct the mili- 
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tary stewards to provide breakfast, and ajso a 
cold collation during the day, to include sherry, 
beer, and soda water, for the following number of 


rsons, and at the expense of the Admiralty :— | 


Transit, 400 persons; Perseverance, 450, The 
necessary plates, &c., must be hired for the occa- 
sion. The spare spars, &c., are to be landed 
from these vessels to afford more space, and 
tables are to be on the main decks, also plat- 
forms round the ships to afford accommodation 
for those who will be on board. Sir George Sey- 
mour to give the necessary orders, and my Lords 
trust the Commanders of these vessels to give 
every assistance in their power to carry out the 
proposed arrangements in a satisfactory manner, 
Each vessel to carry a distinguishing flag at the 
fore on the 23rd instant—namely, Transit, white, 
with blue cross; Perseverance, blue.” 


On Friday, the 18th, the captain of the 
Transit wrote the following letter to Capt. 
Milne :— 


“H. M.S. Transit, Friday, April 18. 
“My dear Sir,—I have written to the Com- 
mander in chief that the dockyard men will have 
completed as on Saturday evening (to-morrow), 
and requesting a Southampton pilot, Wines, &c., 
are on board, and everything in a fair way, pro- 
mising to turn out well. We have ample room 
on maindeck to sit down 450 at one time, and 
could make a few more seats in case of necessity. 

* Very faithfully yours, 
“C. R, Jounson, 


There was a great complaint as to the 


want of tea on board. Captain Johnson 
adds :—‘* We shall have hot water for the 
nillion.”” But the real point upon which, 
in my opinion, the whole difficulty turned, 
was the conveyance from London to South- 
ampton. If the conveyance had been 
performed as we had every reason to sup- 
pose it would be, I am convinced no ineon- 
venience would have arisen. Of course it 
was not our duty to provide for that con- 
veyance, but we communicated with the 
Managing Director of the railroad, and I 
hold in my hand a paper which he sent to 
us stating what he was prepared to do. 
Here it is :— 


‘*Train No. 3, with the Members of the House 
of Peers and House of Commons, To leave Lon- 
don for Southampton at 7 a.m., and to arrive 
about 9.15 am., returning from Southampton 
about 6.80 Pp.” 


We had several interviews with Mr. Scott, 
the Manager of the railway. Captain 
Milne, to whom the details of the arrange- 
ment were entrusted, saw him several 
times, and I myself saw him once. Cap- 
tain Milne sent him a return of the number 
of persons who were to be conveyed by the 
special train two or three days before it 
was to start, and every possible informa- 
tion was given to him which could enable 
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| him to make his arrangements in the most 
perfect manner. So late as Tuesday 
|morning—the morning before the review 
|—Captain Milne saw Mr, Scott, and in- 
|formed him how anxious we were that no 
delay should take place, or inconvenience 
be caused to hon, Members in their con- 
|veyance to Southampton. Mr. Scott as- 
sured Captain Milne that he need be under 
(no apprehension whatever—he had taken 
| every precaution in his power, all would be 
| right, and we might depend upon the train 
| delivering its cargo, if I may say so, at 
the time specified in the paper which we 
held in our hands, I really do not know 
what more we could have done to ensure 
the proper and comfortable conveyance of 
the two Houses from London to Southamp- 
ton. Having thus taken precautions that 
hon. Gentlemen should arrive at Southamp- 
ton in proper time, we next wrote to the 
Mayor of Southampton, begging that he 
would have a free passage kept from the 
railway station to the wharf side. Here 
is the memorandum on the subject :— 
“ April 20, 56. 

“Write to the Mayor of Southampton and re- 
quest that such facilities as may be in his power 
to grant may be made for the embarkation of 
Members of the House of Peers and Commons, 
and request that a clear passage may be made and 
kept from the railway station to the dock, and 
Captain M‘Dougal has been requested to commu- 
nicate with him on the subject.” 


I understand that it has been said that no 
person was authorised to superintend the 
embarkation of the House of Commons at 
Southampton. In answer to this I can 
only say, that Captain M‘Dougall, an old 
and experienced officer, who has been long 
charged with the embarkation of troops 
at that port, was informed, so long ago 
/as the 10th of April, that the Houses of 
Lords and Commons would embark at 
Southampton on the 23rd, and he was 
desired to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for conveying them on board. We 
knew perfectly well that the vessels in 
which the Houses were to embark must lie 
at a certain distance from Southampton on 
account of the state of the tide, and we 
directed Captain M‘Dougal to hire vessels 
which could lie at the wharf side to trans- 
port the Members to the Transit and the 
Perseverance. He reported that he could 
only hire two vessels, upon which we 
ordered three others immediately from 
Portsmouth, and early on Wednesday 
morning he had, independently of the 
Harbinger, four steam vessels of a small 
draught of water, capable of conveying 
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both the Houses and every one connected 
with them, in one trip, on board the larger 
vessels. Among those four vessels were 
the Alban, the Widgeon, and the Monkey. 
Captain Milne wrote the whole of these 
arrangements to Captain M‘Dougal. Cap- 
tain M‘Dougal was at the Admiralty on 
Wednesday morning, and Captain Milne 
then went through the whole of the details 
orally with him. I saw him myself, and I 
told him that we depended upon him to 
arrange the embarkation of both Houses 
of Parliament. Commander Macdonald, 
of the Perseverance, was in town on Mon- 
day morning, and I saw him also, and ex- 
plained everything that was to be done. 
I gave him one of the charts which hon. 
Gentlemen have seen, and I pointed out to 
him on the map where he was to go. 
Neither Captain M‘Dougal nor Commander 
Macdonald expressed the slightest doubt of 
the whole arrangements being carried out, 
provided that the train arrived at or about 
the time stated by the railway officials. 
According to their calculation, it might 
take about half an hour or three quarters of 
an hour to put the passengers on board 
the large vessels. We allowed an hour, 


and we had a right to calculate that they 
would be on board the large vessels by ten 


o’clock. Supposing that they had been 
on board by half-past ten, there would have 
been ample time to see the whole review. 
When on board the large vessels they were 
precisely the same distance from the west 
end of the line as it was from Portsmouth 
to the west end of the line—namely, eight 
miles. The course which was prescribed 
for them was this :—They were to go to 
the west end of the line ; to pass between 
the lines to the head of it; they were 
then to wait till the Queen’s yacht arrived, 
and were to take their places as near the 


Queen’s yacht as they conveniently could. | 


They were then to follow the Queen’s 
yacht till she had passed through to the 
pivot ships, taking a similar position ; and, 
returning with the Queen’s yacht, they 
were to pass along the whole line of float- 
ing batteries and mortar boats; and they 
would thus have seen everything that the 
Queen saw. From this statement it will be 
seen that they ought to have had an hour’s 
start of the Queen’s yacht. These were 
the orders which were given, and I really 
do not see in what respect the general 
plan could have been improved. At eleven 
o’clock on Monday night Captain Milne 
attended at the Admiralty, and looked over 
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all the orders to see whether anything had 
been omitted, and he could discover no. 
thing. To provide against the possibility 
of any contradictory orders being issued at 
Portsmouth, I myself went down at seven 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, and commv- 
nicated the whole plan to the admiral 
there. Some doubt being entertained at 
Portsmouth as to the feasibility of the 
boats containing the two Houses passing 
between the two lines—and as I thought 
it essential that they should do so—I wrote 
down the order with my own hand, and the 
admiral sent it over to Captain M‘Dougal 
at Southampton. In addition to this, I 
went to see that the fleet was in proper 
order, and the Himalaya having come 
down, I sent for Captain Priest, and, ex- 
plaining the plan of the four small boats 
and the Harbinger, asked if he anticipated 
that there wonld be any difficulty in the 
passage from Southampton to Spithead ; 
and he said that under the circumstances 
detailed there could be-none. I then 
wrote a private letter to Captain M‘Dougal, 
telling him that the vessels containing the 
two Houses of Parliament were to pass 
between the two lines, but that their doing 
so depended upon the time of their start- 
ing, and I begged him to see that the pas- 
sengers were embarked as soon as the 
train arrived. Those were the orders and 
those were the arrangements. Public 
orders were given to the effect that I have 
stated, and they were enforced by a private 
letter explaining them in greater detail. 
Most of the parties we actually saw our- 
selves, and we explained to them what was 
to be done ; and I declare now, looking 
back, I do not know what other order 
could have been issued from the Admiralty 
to insure the arrangements being carried 
cut, so far as they depended upon us; 
and sorry, vexed, and annoyed, as I am, 
that this mistake should have occurred, 
and that the result should have been 
so unsatisfactory, I really declare that I 


| canot charge myself, or any member of the 


Board of Admiralty, with having omitted 
anything which in the way of precaution 
or foresight should have been done to in- 
sure the arrangements being carried out. 

I may be asked, perhaps, what became 
of those four tenders. Upon this subject 
I can only state what my impression is; 
and I will read an extract from a letter 
which I have received from a person per- 
fectly unknown to me, which I think ex- 
plains the occurrence. He states that, 
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intending to embark in the Himalaya, he 
went down in the earliest special train 
from London which followed soon after the 
six o’clock train. He says that on the way 
they were delayed by what I suppose I 
must call an ‘‘ordinary”’ train. [An 
hon. Member: It was the ‘* Parliamentary 
train.” ] Oh! I am told that it was the 
« Parliamentary ”’ train that stopped the 
way. They were obliged to wait till the 
“ Parliamentary train” could be shunted, 
and the consequence was that they arrived 
very late at the station. He goes on :— 


“T have described the train which impeded the 
first special train in the morning. When we 
were at length enabled to pass it, I presume it 
took its own place on the main line again, and 
offered the same impediment to the following 
special trains as it had offered in the first instance 
to our own. That was called the ‘ breaking down’ 
of anengine. The engineer of that train simply 
did his duty in getting it forward how he could 
and as quickly as he could. When the company 
for the Himalaya arrived at Southampton it was 
within, perhaps, three-quarters of an hour of the 
time fixed for the embarkation of one or other of 
the Houses of Parliament. How was Captain 
M‘Dougal to know that they would arrive at the 
time appointed ? Upon speaking to him, which I 
did twice in the course of the night upon the sub- 
ject, his reply was, ‘The House of Peers or the 
Commons were expected to arrive at the time you 
actually reached the barricade, and I thought it 
only reasonable that they should have the prefer- 
ence of you; but when I had waited a long time 
and found the Legislature did not make their 
appearance, and with an angry crowd of gentle- 
men before me, I could keep the tenders idle no 
longer, and sent them full to different ships.’ 
Was not that a very natural thing for the gallant 
officer to do under the circumstances? As to 
the wooden barricade, he said he had nothing to 
do with it. So, then, it comes to this, the gallant 
officer was left in perfect ignorance of everything 
that had occurred to delay the trains by the rail- 
way authorities, and I and others who could have 
enlightened him were prevented from approach- 
ing the pier by a wooden barricade, erected by 
the Southampton authorities, no doubt from the 
best motives. Had the first special train kept 
its time, no doubt the four tenders would have 
been at the disposal of the company. They would 
have been enabled to return in time for the suc- 
ceeding trains, and everything would have been 
in order. I have now stated to you briefly my 
observations.”” 


Now, as far as I can judge, I believe that 
this is the real explanation of what took 
place, and the unexpected delay in the 
atrival of the first train ocasioned all the 
difficulty, and the company reached the 
pier at Southampton about three-quarters 
of an hour before the time named for the 
arrival of the two Houses of Parliament. 
Captain M‘Dougal declined to allow the 
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company conveyed by that train the use of 
the tenders to carry them to the Himalaya, 
but after waiting a considerable time he 
gave way to their remonstrances, and al- 
lowed them the use of the tenders. That 
accounts for the absence of the tenders 
upon the arrival of the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament. Had the spe- 
cial train been to its time the tenders would 
immediately have conveyed the company 
on board the Himalaya, and they would 
then have been able to return in time to 
receive the Members of Parliament. That, 
I believe, is the real explanation of what 
took place. Hon. Gentlemen will see that 
it really does all turn on the want of punc- 
tuality by the railway company in working 
the trains. Every arrangement that we 
could make was made, and up to the last 
moment the strongest assurances were 
given that there was no reason to appre- 
hend any difficulty would arise in carrying 
out those arrangements. I ought to say 
that I assure hon. Gentlemen that nobody 
in this House can be more, or feels more, 
disappointed than myself. We were most 
anxious that every one should have an 
opportunity of witnessing the review under 
the most favourable circumstances; and I 
believe, if any fault has been committed, 
it has arisen from attempting to give 
greater accommodation to the public than 
ever has been before afforded on a similar 
occasion. We provided accommodation in 
one way or another for upwards of 6,000 
persons in Government vessels. I am not 
sure that as matters have turned out it 
would not have been better to have allowed 
them to find their own way in their own 
steamers; but I can only say, that if any- 
thing has gone wrong we did not expect 
any delay, for we spared no pains to make 
the arrangements as perfect as possible. 
Perhaps we attempted more than we were 
justified in attempting, but we were most 
anxious that everything should go off as 
satisfactorily as possible. 

Captain DUNCOMBE said, that re- 
ferring to the explanation respecting the 
Transit which he (Captain Duncombe) had 
made on a previous night, he must remark 
that the information he had obtained was 
directly contrary to what they had just 
heard ; for in addition to the machinery of 
the vessel being generally out of order, he 
was told that at this very moment her con- 
densers were being repaired at Napiers’. 
He did not wish at all to detract from the 
merit of Captain Johnson, who was a most 
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worthy officer, as, indeed, his decorations 
proved, and who did his duty, under the 
circumstances, as well as could be ex- 
pected. It had, however, been stated that 
but for the accident to the machinery the 
speed of the vessel would have been twelve 
knots an hour. Now, he could positively 
assert that at no time did she move at 
a rate exceeding six knots an hour; and 
even on going out of Southampton, where 
the way was all clear, she did not make 
up by inereased speed for the delay which 
had taken place, On her return she hardly 
made steerage way, as he had remarked 
to the helmsman, who, he supposed, took 
him to be a thorough green-horn, for he 
replied, ‘‘ Why, you see, sir, she is so very 
long that she will hardly steer.’’ He fully 
admitted that it was the desire of the Ad- 
miralty to give every possible accommoda- 
tion to the Cabinet and the Members of 
the two Houses of Parliament; but he 
wished he could say the same for the 
railway company, whose management from 
the beginning to the end was of the most 
disgraceful description. They had wilfully 
misled the Members on their return, par- 
ticularly the Peers, the Peeresses, and 
their daughters, the consequence of which 
was that they did not leave Southampton 
until eleven o’clock at night, reaching 
London about half-past three o’clock the 
following morning, when the railway au- 
thorities had not even sufficient forethought 
or courtesy to provide the requisite number 
of ordinary cabs for the conveyance of the 
passengers from the station to their homes, 
and noble Lords, learned Judges, right 
rev, Prelates, and their wives and daugh- 
ters, had actually to walk at that unseemly 
hour through the streets of London to their 
residences. 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that he 
had directed an inquiry to be made re- 
specting the machinery of the Transit, 
and as soon as the Report was received, 
he would lay it before the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he was quite 
sure that if the two Houses of Parliament 
had been placed in an anomalous position 
after having been invited to the review to 
attend Her Majesty, it was not from any 
neglect on the part of the Admiralty to 
ensure for them the necessary accommoda- 
tion, so that they might present themselves 
in a seemly and decent manner. Still he 
must call the attention of the House to the 
facts which had been brought to his know- 
ledge. It was proposed to move the Mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Parliament to 
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Southampton, for the purpose of witnessing 
this review. In the first place, he did not 
think it very wise on the part of the right 
hon. Gentleman to separate them from the 
Royal cortége. It would have been bet 
ter, if he might use a sea term, that they 
should have been within hail of each other 
all the way. That, however, was a part 
of the arrangement which might have been 
earried out, if they had not failed to get 
there. What he wanted to ask, however, 
was, whether there was no power for di- 
rection, in such a case, over railway com- 
panies whose lines communicated between 
the metropolis and Southampton. The 
South-Western had now become one of the 
principal lines of military communication 
between London and the greatest naval 
arsenal of the country, and he put it to 
the House whether it was not disgraceful 
to find that a number of gentlemen, about 
equal to a single regiment, could not be 
conveyed that distance within two hours of 
the time specified? A review of this kind 
was intended to impress foreigners with an 
idea of the power, the grandeur, and the 
organisation of this country, showing that, 
although we had consented to close the 
present struggle, we were prepared, if ne- 
cessary, to continue the war. But all that 
had been marred by the absence of that 
communication between different depart- 
ments, the effect of which was so painfully 
apparent in the Crimea, The Government 
had literally failed in reaching Portsmouth 
and Southampton on a pleasure trip. Did 
anybody, after the experience they had 
had, suppose that if an emergency arose 
which rendered it necessary to dispatch 
a large number of troops down that line, 
that great danger would not result from 
the want of proper organisation, seeing 
that the railway company had failed in 
conveying the Houses of Parliament with 
any degree of punctuality? He hoped the 
hon. Member for Salisbury (Mr. Chaplin) 
was in his place, and was also prepared 
to give some explanation of the conduct of 
the company relative to the transit of the 
Members of the two Houses. He wished 
to ask him what department of the Go- 
vernment he communicated with previous 
to making any arrangements—was it with 
the Admiralty? For his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
part, he always understood that there was 
a department of the Board of Trade whose 
special business it was to look after the con- 
veyance of passengers by railway. [No,no!] 
Well, he might be mistaken, but that was 
his impression. At all events, the House 
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was certainly entitled to inquire what pre- 
cautions were taken by the South-Western 
Railway Company to ensure that the line 
should be clear on that day? As it was, 
no information whatever was received at 
the Waterloo station that the line was ob- 
structed; the consequence was, that their 
train proceeded a short distance, then it 
stopped, then it went on and stopped again, 
and finally it came to a stand-still alto- 
gether. He thought the railway authori- 
ties must have been aware of the cause of 
the delay, but all the Members who were 
in the train knew was that they lost two 
hours in that short journey. What he 
complained of was, that there was not suf- 
ficient preparation, in the way of spare en- 
gines, at Basingstoke or other junctions, to 
remove obstacles out of the way, and in his 
opinion they were very fortunate to have 
escaped as well as they had. They had 
had a satisfactory explanation from the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, by which it 
appeared that he gave all the directions in 
his power; but as yet they had had no ex- 
planation from the representatives of the 
railway company. How was it that they 


undertook to convey the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament to Southampton 


in two hours and a quarter, and instead of 
that consumed about four hours and a half 
in their conveyance? All that, however, 
would serve to point a moral, although it 
did not adorn a tale, Ought they not se- 
riously to consider the necessity of adopt- 
ing some measure which would give the 
Government power to secure the proper 
management of the line on the occasion 
of any military emergency? He felt the 
deepest mortification that, instead of this 
review showing foreigners that there no 
longer existed in our public departments 
those defects which so nearly proved fatal 
to our army before Sebastopol, it made it 
evident that there were not means in this 
country for conveying the Members of the 
two Houses of Parliament from London 
to Southampton without interruption. It 
exhibited only another instance of that 
lamentable weakness with which we were 
taunted throughout the world, and proved 
that some control of the railway company 
was necessary to enforce greater exacti- 
tude. 

Sm WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, that 
nothing was so important as to maintain 
an efficient communication between the 
first military arsenal of the kingdom and 
the metropolis, and he fully concurred in 
the remarks on that subject which had 
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| fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire. He knew very well that 
the trite answer would be given, that in 
this country such matters were left to the 
management of private enterprise; but 
_ where a national object was to be obtain- 
ed, it was surely the duty of the Govern- 
ment to furnish the means. Various me- 
thods had been suggested from time to 
time to provide the means of direct com- 
munication with Portsmouth, but hitherto 
the Government had shown an entire in- 
difference to them. The hon. Member for 
| Tavistock (Mr. Byng) had called the at- 
|tention of the Government to-night to a 
very considerable expenditure upon fire- 
works, which would not be of the slightest 
benefit to the country. He could not say 
how far such a sum as £10,000 would be 
available in improving the railway commu- 
nication between London and Portsmouth, 
but the subject was well worthy the atten- 
tion of the Government. He had for many 
years endeavoured to accomplish that ob- 
ject, and he acknowledged himself to be 
an interested party. He and other landed 
proprietors had made considerable sacri- 
fices both in money and time to break 
down a most inefficient monopoly, but no- 
thing would induce the Government to 
come to their assistance. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the present contretemps would 
not be without effect. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he must beg to 
express the regret both of himself and col- 
leagues in the direction of the South.Western 
Railway Company that any hon. Member 
should have suffered inconvenience by any 
accident, whether that accident were un- 
der their control or not. It should be re- 
membered, however, that the whole of 
this traffic had to be conveyed from the 
Waterloo station within two hours, and 
that it was impossible in that time to start 
more than sixteen trains, besides all the 
ordinary local trains, It was also impos- 
sible to get a single train back to London 
in time to perform a second trip, and all 
intermediate traffic had to be accommo- 
dated by stopping trains, in addition to 
the special trains. The first of the six- 
teen trains started at five o’clock, and was 
an excursion train to Portsmouth. The 
second, at 5.15, was to accommodate the 
officers at Aldershot. The third, at 5.30, 
was an excursion train, conveying 670 pas- 
sengers. The weight of that train was 
167 tons, and the engine used to draw it 
had constantly drawn goods trains weigh- 
ing 400 tons, being one of their most 
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powerful engines. 
ever, burst at Esher, and with the other 
the train was got as far as Woking. 
There was no telegraphic communication 
between Esher and Woking, and no infor- 
mation of the disaster could, therefore, be 
sent forward. At length an engine from 
Kingston was got to Woking, and the 
train was shunted to allow other trains to 
pass. The fourth train, at six o’clock, was 


The Naval 


a special train for passengers with tickets | 


for Government ships. The fifth and sixth 
were despatched at 6.15 with Government 
officials. The 7th was at 6.20, a special 
second class. 
6.45, conveyed the Ministers and foreign 
personages. It was not for him, perhaps, 
to complain of the patrons of the railway 
company, but 2,300 tickets for ships were 
issued to persons to go by a train at 
that hour. Such a number had not been 
contemplated, and two trains became ne- 
cessary. At seven o’clock the tenth train, 
with the Lords and Commons, started. 
At 7.15 the llth, with the directors of 
the South-Western and other railway com- 
panies. The Great Northern, the North- 
Western, the Midland, the Eastern Coun- 
ties, and the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
panies, kindly lent engines and carriages 
to the number of 160, and the directors 
were, in compliment, invited to go and see 
the review. At 7.30 the Queen’s house- 
hold left; at 7.45 the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth trains started, and at 
8.45 the sixteenth left with Her Majesty. 
Sixteen trains in one morning could not, 
with regard to that safety which, he was 
proud to say, had been secured, have been 
started earlier. He could state also, that 
the traffic was not of their own seeking. 
If the company had had the power of con- 
trol, they would not have engaged to take 
more passengers than they could conve- 
niently have sent ; and they held out no 
inducement by lowering fares to entice the 
multitude, and crowd their trains beyond 
the capacity of their locomotive power, and 
if, under the enormous pressure of the cir- 
cumstances, an accident had occurred, to 
which railways were at all times liable, 
and which had on that occasion impeded 
the passage of the trains, he did not think 
the company could be severely blamed, if 
it could be shown that they had used all 
reasonable precautions to prevent accident, 
and that they did so he thought was proved 
by the circumstance that they had at least 
conveyed every one safely over their line. 
But he denied that the company were re- 


Mr. Chaplin 
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The eighth and ninth, at | 
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sponsible for much of the inconvenience 
| and delay, for the directors, who reached 
| Southampton after the Members of the 
two Houses, had been enabled to see the 
review; and, had proper arrangements 
for taking hon. Members off to their 
vessels been made, they would have done 
the same. The pressure was, of course, 
more intense on the return, because people 
who went down on Tuesday came back 
with the Wednesday visitors, although the 
' tickets would have permitted them to re- 
| main until Thursday. It was quite impossible 
to regulate the crowds, who broke down 
all barriers, and got into the carriages by 
| force. The inconvenience resulting to the 
| House of Peers, on their return, was at- 
| tributable to the confusion, in the midst of 
| which it was stated, in mistake, that their 
Lordships were in their carriages, and the 
train left without them. So large was the 
traffic, that the number of persons convey- 
‘ed from London on Tuesday was greater 
than that usually conveyed during a whole 
week; and from Monday to Thursday 
night scarcely any of the company’s offi- 
cials went to bed. As far as the company’s 
arrangements were concerned, everything 
was satisfactory ; and the delay which had 
occurred, and which he deeply regretted, 
resulted, as he had previously mentioned, 
from a failure of machinery, which was en- 
tirely beyond the control of the directors. 

THe Marquess or GRANBY said, he 
thought that the railway company were 
not entirely to blame for the delay which 
took place, although he did not acquit 
them of much of it. It would only have 
taken an hour to have transported the 
Members of the two Houses from the 
docks to the vessels intended for them had 
any means of transport existed; and as 
they arrived at the docks at one o’clock, 
they would, notwithstanding the break- 
down, have been in time to have seen the 
review. He would, therefore, inquire of 
his right hon. Friend, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, whether he did not think 
that it would have been better if there 
had been some responsible agent at the 
dockyard—they could not expect one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, but a sub- 
ordinate—who might have seen that the 
vessels were not taken away. His right 
hon. Friend said it was impossible for him 
to regulate the time and tide. He (the 
Marquess of Granby) quite admitted that, 
but at the same time he had never known 
any extraordinary blunder of this kind be- 
ing made without such an excuse. 
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Mr. NISBETT HAMILTON said, he! view. The directors’ train arrived at South- 
hoped that the result of the discussion | ampton after that which conveyed the Mem- 
would be, that the railway system of the| bers of Parliament, yet they saw the 
country would be placed under proper re-| Queen come down the line, went up with 


gulations. 
made in that House to introduce an effi- 
cient control over it the Government uni- 
formly thwarted the efforts of those who 
wished to give the greatest possible ac- 
commodation to the public. On the very 
day before this review occurred he went to 
the terminus of the South-Western Rail- 
way at eleven o’clock in the morning, and 
he must confess that he rarely if ever saw 
a state of more inextricable confusion. 
The station was so full, that it was with 
the greatest difficulty that any one could 
get standing room, there being only two 
small boxes to get the tickets at, and more 
than 1,000 persons requiring them. He 
attributed much of the inconvenience that 
had arisen to the past negligence of the 
Tlouse itself in not supporting Bills to put 
the railways of the country under proper 
control, the consequence of which was, 
that when a great demand for conveyance 
arose it was accompanied with much dan- 
ger and confusion, which offered an ex- 
traordinary contrast to continental rail- 
ways. 


Mr. HUTCHINS said, he much re- 
gretted that the House should have sus- 


Whenever attempts had been | 


her, witnessed the whole of the review, 
and returned to Southampton, where they 
arrived at seven o’clock as advertised, and 
reached London at ten o’clock. He (Mr. 
Hutchins) was on the platform of the 
Southampton station when the Members 
of the House of Commons arrived there in 
the evening. The special train was ready 
to receive them. He asked the superin- 
tendent where the peers were, and was 
informed that they were in the carriages 
| behind. He believed that such was the 
case, and it was not until the previous day 
(Thursday) that he heard that any Mem- 
| bers of the Upper House were left behind. 
| The fact was that the peers were delayed 
by the accidents to their boat, and did not 
arrive at Southampton until after the spe- 
cial train provided for the accommodation 
of the Members of the two Houses of Par- 
liament had left. The result was that 
they had to be accommodated in one of 
the ordinary trains, and did not reach Lon- 
don until avery late hour. He did not 
think that this was entirely attributable to 
the acts either of the directors or servants 
of the railway company. 
Mr. HENLEY said, that the discomfort 








tained any inconvenience on the South-| and inconvenience about which there had 
Western Railway, but he thought that) been so much grumbling had been caused 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite, especially | by the wonderful assurance of the railway 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire | directors and the much more wonderful 


(Mr. Newdegate), had expended a good 
deal of unnecessary indignation upon the 
subject. What Government regulation 
could have prevented such an accident as 
occurred on Wednesday ? Hon. Members 
had their horses fall down in their ear- 
riages now and then, and how, therefore, 


credulity of the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. 
Wood), which, remembering from how far 
north he came, did, he must say, greatly 
astonish him. The ordinary express trains 
on the Southampton line, carrying no se- 
cond class passengers, except the servants 
'of first-class ones, took two hours and 





could the directors of the railway foresee | twenty minutes to go from the Waterloo 
that one of their best engines would burst | station to Southampton. How the right 
its feed-pipe, and that thus delay would be | hon. Baronet had allowed himself to be so 
occasioned to a traffic so enormous that he | far gulled, even by railway directors, as 
(Mr. Hutchins) did not know how they had | to believe that they were going to take 
conducted it so well as they had done. His | down trains containing 4,000 or 5,000 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the | persons in five minutes less than the time 
Admiralty had forgotten to mention that | occupied by an ordinary express had passed 
the Admiralty issued a great many more | his (Mr. Henley’s) comprehension. The 
tickets than the railway company antici-| assurance of the directors in making this 


pated. The delay of the Houses of Par- | 
liament was not entirely attributable to 
the Railway Company; had the boats of the 
Admiralty been as good as that employed 
by the directors of the South-Western Rail- 
way Company, noble Lords and hon. Mem- 
bers might have seen the whole of the re- 


proposition and the credulity of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty in believing that 
this promise could be fulfilled had been at 
the root of all the trouble and mischief of 
this affair. It was similar to expecting 
that, because you could go through clear 
streets in a cab at the rate of nine or ten 
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miles an hour, you could proceed at the| to ask the Government to entertain the 
same rate through Newgate Street at that Houses of Parliament upon occasions of 
time of the morning at which it was most | this description. 
crowded. It was known that the line! The Motion for the adjournment of the 
would be crowded from end to end, and it House was then agreed to. 
might have been foreseen that some of 
those unfortunate accidents which did oc- | 
cur, and against which no provision was | 
made, would happen. It was, in his 
opinion, a source of consolation that so! House in Committee. 
many thousand persons were conveyed on; Clause 1 (Where a Constabulary is not 
the line without any of them being smash-| established for the whole of a county, 
ed. He gave to the right hon. Baronet | quarter sessions to cause the same to be 
(Sir C. Wood) credit for a desire to make | established). 
the best possible arrangements, but he| Mr. HENLEY said, he would move the 
thought that it was an unfortunate ar-| Amendment on this clause of which he had 
rangement that the ladies should have to | given notice. The object of the Bill ap- 
be transhipped from one vessel to another; | peared to be the extension of the principle 
that was at all times a disagreeable, and | of the rural police. Now, the efficiency of 
would in wet or rough weather have been | the rural police entirely depended on the 
a very ugly operation. efficiency of the chief constable. And to 
Mr. PACKE said, that no explanation | find such a functionary as perfectly efficient 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS) 
BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 


had yet been given of the fact, that 
although the train in which the Members 
of that House returned to town left South- 
ampton at eight o’clock, it did not reach 
the Waterloo station until considerably 
after midnight. 
Mr. SIDNEY 


HERBERT: I wish, 


Sir, to make a single observation upon 


this subject. When the House of Com- 
mons attended the funeral of the Duke of 


as was desirable was a matter of no small 
difficulty. The result of the system had 
been an entire failure in the prevention of 
crime, and, for that reason, he objected to 
the compulsory extension of it, In 1854 
the amount and character of crime ap- 
peared to be diminishing generally, and 
it was very remarkable that the system 
should have been introduced when crime 
was on the decrease. He should take the 





Wellington, along with the House of Peers, | liberty of calling the attention of the 
they themselves appointed a Committee | House to certain statistics which had been 
which arranged beforehand the method of | furnished relating to the counties of Sur- 
their transit from this House to St. Paul’s, rey and Hampshire, with respect to the 
and if any failure in the arrangements had working of this particular law in this 


occurred it would have been visited upon 
that Committee. Upon that occasion the 
two Houses attended, if I may so use the 
expression, officially. In the present case 
they did not attend officially, and I very 
much doubt whether it is a good precedent 
—although I know it has been set before 
—that the Government should undertake, 
at the public expense, to provide carriage 
and entertainment for the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament to enable them to 
view a great spectacle. If we are bound 
to appear as Members of the Legislature, 
then we should make our own arrange- 
ments, and attend at the public expense ; 


but, if we are not so bound to appear, I hold | 


that we ought to go at our own cost. I 
think we may learn from what has oc- 
eurred in this case a lesson which neither 


country. These were the only counties 
with respect to which he could find any 
Returns dealing with the subject. The 
|former had been furnished by the chief 
constable of the county, the latter from 
| the evidence taken before the Police Com- 
mittee. Captain Harris, the chief con- 
stable of Surrey, had now joined tne me- 
tropolitan police, and he had no doubt that 
he was an able and trustworthy witness. 
It appeared from the Return lately made 
before the Transportation Committee, that 
the number of persons committed for trial, 
in 1854, were 29,000; and, in 1855, 
| 26,274. The character of the crime had 
also changed for the better. It was mar- 
vellous, but it certainly appeared to be the 
fact, that in places where there were the - 
most police there were the most offences 





the Government nor this House will easily | committed, and the fewer number of de- 

forget—namely, that we have functions of ; tections. Captain Harris, in his evidence 

a very different character to discharge, and | before the Police Committee, said that, 

that it is not wise or prudent on our part | taking the town of Gosport, and comparing 
Mr. Henley 
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it with this metropolis, it appeared that, in 
1851, in London there was one policeman 
to 457 inhabitants, while in Gosport there 
was but one policeman to every 3,381 of 
the inhabitants. Now, let them see what 
were the convictions in London. With 
one policeman to every 457 of the inhabi- 
tants, not more than one offender in four 
was brought to justice. In Gosport, with 
one policeman to every 3,381 of the peo- 
ple, one was convicted on the average in 
every two and a half. Was that a state 
of things likely to induce the country 
willingly to accept such a measure as 
the present. Taking the particular crime 
of sheep-stealing—a common offence in 
agricultural districts, and calculated to test 
the efficiency of a rural police—he (Mr. 
Henley) would call attention to the evi- 
dence of Captain Harris, which was design- 
ed to show how the number of such crimes 
had decreased in Hampshire. But Cap- 
tain Harris had not stated how many of- 
fenders he had been able to convict. The 
Criminal Returns, however, supplied that 
information. The number of offences did 
not necessarily tally with the number of of- 
fenders, as frequently several persons were 
concerned in the same offence. The num- 


ber of sheep stolen had diminished more 


than one-half from 1847 to1852. But the 
number of persons committed for trial for 
the offence of sheep-stealing—the whole 
number of offences during those six years 
being 312—was only forty-five. That was 
a very small proportion, especially recol- 
lecting that several persons were often con- 
cerned in the same offence. [Sir GrorcE 
Grey: And sometimes a good many sheep 
are stolen.] That is an event of rare oc- 
currence, and would be specified when it 
happened. Now, how many of the per- 
sons committed for trial in Hampshire were 
convicted; one in five was acquitted; so 
that only thirty-six persons out of upwards 
of 300 offenders were brought to justice. 
Now, that certainly was no very pleasing 
resuit of a rural police; and in Oxford- 
shire, where it did not exist, the state of 
things was not so bad. He would now re- 
fer to the returns which had been furnish- 
ed by Mr. Hastings, the chief constable of 
Surrey. That county contained, at the last 
Census, about 112,000 inhabitants, a very 
moderate, manageable population. If sta- 
tisties were to be depended upon, the mo- 
rality of Surrey was as satisfactory as its 
sanatorial condition. The chief constable’s 
returns divided the criminal part of the 
population of the county into three classes, 
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namely, those who lived wholly by violation 
of law; those who followed lawful avoca- 
tions, but were known offenders ; and those 
who were associates of thieves, ‘‘ or other- 
wise suspected persons.”’ The meaning of 
this latter expression was not explained. 
In the first class it appeared that only 
twenty-six females in all Surrey lived 
wholly by prostitution or plunder; and in 
the second class, only nine females were 
ranged ; in the third, only one. The males 
in the first class were upwards of 520, out 
of a population of 112,000. Nothing could 
seem more satisfactory. But how many 
criminals were detected? In 1851, when 
the police was established, the total num- 
ber of persons taken into custody were 
684; in 1855, upwards of 940. That 
was not very satisfactory. But how many 
of those persons were rightly taken up ? 
In 1851 more than one in three were 
discharged without prosecution. In 1855, 
out of 947 taken into custody, 310 were 
discharged without further proceedings. 
Now, that was a large proportion. It 
was important to see how many persons 
were shut up without reason. He was not 
what was called a “ Liberal,’”’ nor did he 
talk much about liberty; but he thought 
those facts were rather strong as to the 
infringements on liberty, which took place 
under the police. [Sir Groner Grey: 
How many were taken up for drunken- 
ness ?] The right hon. Gentleman might 
search for himself in the Returns. But 
he would remark, that the district he was 
alluding to was a rural one. And the 
more the Returns were looked into, the 
more it would be seen that the proportion 
of arrests to committals, and of commit- 
tals to convictions, was extremely unsatis- 
factory. He found that, in 1851, 314 
persons were summarily convicted by the 
magistrates, 124 committed for trial, and 
only ninety-four convicted. In 1855, 322 
persons were apprehended for indictable 
offences; ninety-nine of these were dis- 
charged by the magistrates. [An Hon. 
MemBer: Where was this?] In Surrey. 
The population was 112,000 only. The 
chief constable classified the offences under 
the heads used in the criminal tables. 
First came the offences of housebreak- 
ing and robbery. In 1855 there were 
committed of those offences thirty-seven 
—not a very considerable number. There 
were of sheep and horses stolen twenty- 
one. No less than forty-seven cases of 
hen-roost breaking. These comprised the 
greater and lesser class of offences, amount- 
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ing to 105 offences in the course of the 
year—not one of the thirty-seven house- 
breaking class had been apprehended. 
The cases of horse-stealing, &c., were 
twenty-one. Only seven, however, were 
apprehended; the magistrates discharged 
four, and sent three to trial, but the 
whole three were acquitted. Thus the 
country had the satisfaction of seeing 
persons apprehended and sent to trial, but 
no conviction followed. There seemed to 
be a pretty good crop of hen-roost stealing 
in Surrey—forty-seven ‘* fowl’’ offences. 
There were only five apprehensions out of 
these forty-seven offences ; the magistrates 
discharged three, and three were convict- 
ed. Out of the whole array of 105 cases 
only three cases of hen-roost stealing re- 
sulted in conviction. Such was the work- 
ing of the system in the county of Surrey. 
A greater failure of justice or of bringing 
persons to trial he could not conceive. In 
sporting phrase, there was plenty of game, 
but a sad want of hounds to catch it. In 
crowded neighbourhoods there might be 
advantages in patrols; but in thinly-popu- 
lated neighbourhoods the practice led to 
a system of false security. In fact, the 
thieves better knew where the police were 
than the police knew where the thieves 
were. He would now address himself on 
the subject of acquittals and convictions, 
upon which, he believed, there could be 
but little difference of opinion. On a for- 
mer occasion he had referred to eight coun- 
ties—four under a police system, and four 
under a superintending constabie system. 
The results in five years, in counties which 
had a rural police, namely, Cambridge, 
Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, were as fol- 
lows:—In the five years ending 1844, 
there were committed for trial 11,094 
persons; of these there were acquitted 
3,380. In the next period of five years 
there were 10,208 persons committed, and 
3,074 acquitted; and in the last period 
up to 1854 inclusive, there were 11,038 
committed, and 2,934 acquitted, being 
26 per cent of the gross number — in 
those five years the average of the fifteen 
years being 29 per cent. But how did 
the case stand in the other four counties ? 
In the first period the number committed 
was 10,321, and the acquittals 2,883; 
being 27 per cent on the whole number. 
In the second period the commitments fell 
to 9,700, and the acquittals were 2,490; 
being only 25 per cent. In the following five 
years there was a decrease in the number 
of acquittals, there being 10,316 commit- 
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ments, and 2,531 acquittals, being as low as 
24 per cent, and the average of the fifteen 
years being 25 and a fraction per cent. He 
did not know any other tests by which to 
reach this: question, having sought infor- 
mation in every quarter. Opinion was to 
be got in abundance, but it was of impor- 
tance to get at facts. The Reports con- 
curred that parties desired the manage- 
ment of the police to be severed from the 
magistracy. Last year he had deprecated 
persons being locked up in this metropolis 
and discharged without being taken before 
a magistrate. It might be said that in 
London the Chief Commissioner was a 
magistrate, but he could not understand 
how in counties the magistracy could con- 
serve the peace without having a direct 
control over the constabulary. He warn- 
ed hon. Gentlemen representing boroughs 
that the attempt to force a particular sys- 
tem of constabulary in counties would in 
time trench on the boroughs. The boroughs 
might certainly have the privilege of being 
eaten up the last ; but it behoved their re- 
presentatives to prevent the counties being 
overpowered by a measure of this nature, 
Neglect the counties, and the boroughs 
would not long be kept out of the lion’s 
mouth. The provisions of the Bill of last 
year showed that the object of the Govern- 
ment was centralisation. Once let the 
Government establish a uniform system of 
police in counties, and the days of the 
boroughs were numbered. Local Govern- 
ment in the boroughs would only be con- 
served by resisting this encroachment, and 
he was surprised that those who repre- 
sented boroughs and were desirous of local 
Government, should suffer dust to be 
thrown in their eyes by the slight altera- 
tion that had been made in the Bill now 
before them. The Bill. had been only 
slightly modified; and as sure as the sun 
at noonday, if the measure in its present 
shape were passed into law, the entire 
police force of the country would be as 
much in the hands of the Home Secretary 
as if the Metropolitan Police Bill were 
extended throughout the land. <A great 
central action was contemplated. He de- 
precated centralisation, and although he 
was willing to give the Government exten- 
sive power in the case of gaols, he did not 


(Counties and 


| wish to see the local power broken down. 


| 


He was willing to accept the principle which 
governed the boroughs, namely, that coun- 
ties should be provided with an effective 
police; but the system was susceptible of 
improvement. If the Government could 
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show that in those counties where a rural 
police existed there was less crime than in 
the others, then, indeed, they might be 
considered to have a strong case for com- 
pelling them to adopt this particular Bill ; 
but in the absence of such evidence he 
must declare the measure to be arbitrary 
and impolitic. Nor could he help viewing 
the means they had resorted to of popu- 
larising the scheme as not very creditable 
to the Government. No doubt a plan 
which proposed to subsidise with a large 
grant of public money such counties and 
districts as had already established a rural 
police force was one likely to catch a great 
number of votes. Now he (Mr. Henley) 
was quite willing that those Gentlemen 
should enjoy the luxury of a rural police ; 
but on the other hand, he claimed for those 
who shared his views the exercise of their 
discretion as to the kind of force they should 
establish. He therefore begged to pro- 
pose his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 8, to 
leave out from the words ‘‘ such county,”’ 
to the end of the clause, in order to add 
the words— 


“Under any existing Act or Acts of Parlia- 
ment, the justices of such county, at the general 
or quarter sessions holden next after the passing 
of this Act, or at any adjournment thereof, shall 
appoint a sufficient number of fit men, who shall 
be sworn in before some justice of the peace 
having jurisdiction within the county, to act as 
Constables for preserving the peace, and prevent- 
ing robberies and other felonies, and apprehend- 
ing offenders against the peace; and the men so 
sworn, and also all Constables appointed, or to be 
hereafter appointed, under the provisions of the 
Act of the fifth and sixth years of the reign of his 
late Majesty King William the Fourth, to provide 
for the regulation of Municipal Corporations in 
England and Wales, or under the provisions of 
any other Act authorising the appointment of 
Constables in any county or town or district, 
shall, not only within such county, but also within 
every county and borough in Eugland and Wales, 
have all such powers and privileges, and be liable 
to all such duties and responsibilities, as any Con- 
stable duly appointed now has or hereafter may 
have within his constablewick by virtue of the 
common law of this realm, or of any statute 
made or to be made, and shall obey all such law- 
ful commands as they may from time to time 
receive from any of the justices of the peace 
having jurisdiction within any county, or borough, 
or town, or district in which they shall act as 
Constables, for conducting themselves in the exe- 
cution of their office: Provided always, That it 
shall be lawful for the justices of the peace of any 
county in general or quarter sessions assembled, 
if they shallbe of opinion that a distinction ought 
to be made in the number of Constables appointed 
to keep the peace in different parts of the county, 
to divide the same into districts, as shall appear 
to them most convenient, and to declare the 
number of Constables which ought to be ap- 
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pointed for each district, and from time to time 
to alter the extent of each such district, and the 
number of Constables to be appointed for the 
same; and the expenses of the Police for each 
such county or district shall be defrayed by each 
such county or district in the manner provided 
by the Act passed in the third and fourth years 
of Her present Majesty, chapter eighty-eight, for 
defraying the expense of the Police for counties, 
or separate Police districts of counties, esta- 
blished under the Act therein recited, passed in 
the second and third years of Her said Majesty, 
chapter ninety-three; and so much of the said 
recited Acts, or any of them, as confers the ap- 
pointment of Police Constables on the Chief or 
Superintendent Constable, shall be, and the same 
is hereby, repealed.” 


Sir GEORGE GREY said that, if the 
right hon. Gentleman had not repeatedly 
assured the Committce in the course of his 
speech that he acquiesced in the decision 
of the large majority of the House in 
favour of the principle of the Bill, he 
should have supposed that his speech was 
directed altogether against it. He was 
bound, however, to take the right hon. 
Gentleman’s declaration that he acquiesced 
in the principle of the Bill, and he would 
proceed to discuss the Amendment. It 
consisted of four distinct parts, and it 
affected counties only. The first clause 
provided that in those counties in which a 
regular constabulary had not been estab- 
lished the justices might appoint a suffi- 
cient number of fit men to be sworn in as 
constables. The second clause of the 
Amendment proposed to give to constables 
so appointed extended jurisdiction, en- 
abling them to exercise their functions in 
every county and borough in England and 
Wales. That subject was one which he 
(Sir G. Grey) thought well deserved the 
consideration of the Committee; but it 
would be brought more directly under dis- 
cussion by another Amendment of which 
an hon. Member had given notice. The 
third clause of the Amendment gave ma- 
gistrates the power of dividing counties 
into districts if they thought a distinction 
ought to be made in the number of consta- 
bles appointed in different parts of acounty, 
and to declare the number of constables to 
be appointed for each district ; and the 
last clause of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment proposed, as well with regard 
to counties which had established an effi- 
cient police, as to those which had not 
established a police, to repeal altogether 
the provisions of the existing law which 
authorised the appointment of chief con- 
stables. The eifect of the last proposition 
would be to throw the police force in those 
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counties and districts in which a rural 
police had been established into entire con- 
fusion. The existing Act, which had been 
designated as of a most arbitrary character 
and as depriving justices of the peace of 
all control over the police, had been volun- 
tarily adopted in twenty-four counties and 
in districts of other counties, and that Act 
contained a provision which enabled any 
county, if the working of the police force 
should be found unsatisfactory, at once to 
abolish that foree and to return to the 
system of parish constables. In no one 
instance, however, has that power been 
exercised, but practical experience had 
shown the beneficial operation of the mea- 
sure, and there had, in many cases, been a 
gradual increase in the number of the police 
with the view of increasing their efficiency. 
Magistrates were authorised by the Act to 
fix the number of constables necessary for 
the preservation of the peace of counties, 
the protection of the inhabitants, and the 
security of property ; and they were also 
required to appoint a chief constable, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
State, such chief constable, however, being 
liable to dismissal by the magistrates at 
any time without any check or control on 
the part of the Secretary of State if they 


thought he did not adequately discharge 


his duty. The Act further provided that 
the chief constable, subject to the approval 
of two or more justices in petty sessions, 
should appoint the other constables and 
the superintendent constables; and al- 
though it was true that the chief constable 
had the absolute power of dismissing the 
men under his control, it must be remem- 
bered that he was to exercise that control 
“subject to the lawful orders of the 
magistrates.’’ The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Henley) seemed to have a strong ob- 
jection to the appointment of chief con- 
stables who should exercise general control 
over the constables in their respective dis- 
tricts ; but for his own part, he (Sir G. 
Grey) thought it was essential to maintain 
efficient, active, and energetic men in. the 
position of chief constables, in order to 
prevent the rural police from degenerating 
mto as useless a body as the existing 
parish constables, The right hon. Gen- 
tleman admitted that the efficiency of a 
police foree depended upon the person at 
its head, and yet, with strange inconsis- 
tency, he objected to the appointment of a 
chief constable, because it would be im- 
possible, in all cases, to secure the services 
of the best man. So, in the case of a gaol, 
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to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
also referred, what could be more absurd 
than to argue that, because the services of 
the best man could not be procured, there- 
fore there should be no gaoler, but the 
prisoners should be left to take care of 
themselves? He would not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman into the statistics of 
the question, because in moving the second 
reading of the Bill he had stated a variety 
of facts which showed a disgraceful state 
of things in some populous and rich dis. 
triets, where no police force existed ; and 
on that occasion the House appeared to be 
satisfied that, with regard to those districts 
it was essential that an improved system 
should be established. The right hon. 
Gentleman would authorise the justices to 
adopt any form of police they liked ; he 
made no provision for the government of 
the force, not even providing that the whole 
time of the men should be devoted to their 
duties as police ; and the practical effect 
of the adoption of his Amendment would 
be to leave matters, as regarded the 
counties very nearly if not quite in their 
present state. With regard to Surrey, he 
would refer to the Report of the chief 
constable, who stated that although the 
Returns showed an increase of seventy- 
three persons taken into custody, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, 1854, that 
was to be accounted for by the circum- 
stance that last year there were 218 de- 
serters apprehended by the police, whereas 
in the preceding year there were only fifty- 
three. Then he said that the ‘amount in 
value of property stolen was less, and the 
number of persons committed for trial 
was also less. Then with respect to 
Hampshire, the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the statistics of sheep-stealing 
in that county, with the view of showing 
how few persons were convicted compared 
with the number of offences committed ; 
but no man knew better than himself that 
sheep-stealing was one of those crimes in 
which the difficulty was to identify the 
property stolen, and that the fact of an 
acquittal did not reflect blame either upon 
the policeman or the magistrate. More- 
over, the statistics of crime in Hampshire 
had of late been affected by the existence 
of the camp at Aldershot ; but if there 
was any force at all in the argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it showed, not that 
the police had been less active, but that the 
magistrates had been more negligent in the 
discharge of their duties, With respect, 
however, to both Surrey and Hampshire, 
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they had the testimony of all the magis-|six; whereas, at the present time two 
trates in those counties to the benefits de-| hours was found to be ample for the dis- 
rived from the establishment of a police | charge of all the business that came be- 
force ; and the Reports of the chief con-| fore it. 
stables of those counties addressed to the Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, his 
magistrates and justices of the peace, | first anxiety was to show that the allega- 
stated, not only that there had been aj tion made on a former occasion by the 
decrease in the number of offences, but right hon. Baronet, the Secretary of State 
that the character of the crime had been | for the Home Department, “that the 
of a less serious description. In that; West Riding was in a most discredit- 
opinion the magistrates and justices of the | able state,”” had no good foundation in 
peace had expressed their concurrence, and | fact. The West Riding magistrates, con- 
he did not believe that the statistics of the | sisting of 300 gentlemen, had met and dis- 
right hon. Gentleman would induce them | cussed the proposition to adopt the Con- 
to dispense with the police force which | stabulary Act three times; and on each 
had been established in the county. He | occasion the proposition had been negatived 
hoped the Committee would agree with | by very considerable majorities. The ma- 
him that it would be far better to adhere | gistrates were of opinion that a rural po- 
to the existing Acts than to substitute for | lice were wholly unnecessary in the West 
them the vague proposition embodied in| Riding. The right hon. Gentleman the 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- | Member for Leeds had presented a petition 
tleman. from Mr. Jonathan Peel, who resided in 
Lorpv LOVAINE said, as chairman of} Yorkshire, on the borders of Lancashire, 
the Police Committee in the county of Sur-| and the petitioner complained very much 
rey, he was able to testify to the benefits| of depredations in his neighbourhood. 
which had resulted from the establishment Now, in Lancashire there was a county 
of a police foree. Before that event neither | constabulary maintained at a cost of 
life nor property was safe, and the magis- | £33,000 a year, but that did not pre- 
trates were forced into action by a serics| vent depredations. Mr. Peel had regu- 
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of daring robberies and the perpctration of | larly attended at Wakefield at the meet- 
a dreadful murder ; but since, there had ings of magistrates, and had complained, 


been a degree of peace and security which | but nevertheless the magistrates had 
never existed before. From the county | judged for themselves. It was a singular 
of Surrey, returns had been received | thing, that though the constabulary had 
for 1855, showing that there were, out | been adopted in many counties, it had not 
of a population of 120,000, no robberies | been adopted in any particular district of 

the West Riding, nor had there been, to 


with violence ; larcenies from person, | 
two; lareenies by servants, three ; and | his knowledge, any one application to the 


simple lareenies, twenty-five ; and out of | magistrates in quarter sessions to adopt 


these there had been twenty-three con- He should have 
thought that where parties were annoyed 
by persons coming from other districts 
they would have applied for a police force, 
and he did not think there would have 
been any objection on the part of the ma- 
gistrates, as there was a power to rate 
a district separately. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman also quoted from a statement made 
by Mr. Wilson Overend, the chairman of 
the quarter sessions at Sheffield. If the 
right hon. Baronet could prove that there 
was any good foundation even for this par- 
ticular charge, he would admit that the 
magistrates of the West Riding had been 
guilty of a dereliction of duty. But what 
were the facts? The West Riding was 
divided into three districts for the purposes 
of quarter sessions. One of these divisions 
extended from Sheffield in the west to 
Goole in the east, and was about seventy 
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victions. Those figures required no com- 
ment. The desertions from the army, 
however, were ninety-one; from the militia, 
sixty-six; from the navy, fifty-five; from 
families, eleven ; and from service, seven. 
The statistics of the number of criminals 
in counties where there were no police had 
been produced in comparison with the 
number of criminals where there were 
police ; but that was a false estimate, 
because it was well known that there were | 
no correct statistics of crime where there 
was no police. In conclusion, he would 
give one practical illustration of the effect 
of the introduction of the police into 
Surrey. It was this:—when first he 
acted as a magistrate upon the bench at 
Guildford, there was hardly a day upon 
which the bench could rise before four 
o'clock, and it was frequently kept till 





it for any such district. 
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miles long by twenty broad, containing | thieves, but that was easier said than 
about 200,000 inhabitants. At the last} proved; for it was his (Mr. B. Denison’s) 
quarter sessions for that district forty-five | belief that they were generally caught, as 
persons were brought up for trial, and of | they all made their way into the Jarge 


those forty-five there were twenty-seven 
from the town of Sheffield itself, in which 
there was a police force of 145 men, the 
remaining prisoners having come from the 
district at large. These facts did not 
justify the charge which Mr. Wilson Over- 
end had brought against the magistrates 
of the West Riding, or show that a general 
rural police was required. 
the condensed digest of the census of 1851, 
that, in respect of pauperism and crime 
Yorkshire favourably contrasted with the 
other parts of the kingdom, and pauperism 
and crime generally went together. While 
there were in the south-eastern counties 
in every 10,000 persons, 133 paupers and 
thirty-nine criminals, there were in York- 
shire only thirty-two paupers and sixteen 
criminals, That was as regarded the county 
at large, but the West Riding stood still 
better. The West Riding had no rural 


police. There was such a force in Cheshire 
and in Lancashire, and yet there were in 
Cheshire thirty-nine paupers and twenty- 
one criminals in every 10,000 inhabitants ; 


in Lancashire, twenty-seven paupers and 
twenty criminals ; while in the West Rid- 
ing there were only twenty-seven paupers 
and thirteen criminals. He quoted these 
figures to show that the population of the 
West Riding were not in that demoralised 


state they were represented to be ; and he | 
had to remind the right hon. Baronet that 


in order to make up the return of the cri- 
minals in Yorkshire, there were included 
from 400 to 500 convicts belonging to 
Government confined in Wakefield prison, 
who were no part of the population of that 
county. He found that in Yorkshire pau- 
perism and crime were as low as in any 
part of the kingdom, and that was the 
reason why he had aiways opposed the 
introduction of a rural police, believing it 
unnecessary. Indeed, crime in Yorkshire 
was below the average of the other coun- 
ties in the kingdom—less than Lancashire, 
with its police; less than Durham, with 


He found from : 


towns, in which there were strong bodies 
of police, and where they were sure to 
be apprehended. He confessed he saw no 
necessity for an alteration in the present 
Act, under which the county magistrates 
had abundant power of adopting a rural 
police, if they thought such a force requi- 
site. There were in Yorkshire 320 ma- 
gistrates, and they had on every occasion 
on which the subject had been brought 
before them rejected it, which they would 
not have done had they thought that the 
population was of a character to require 
such supervision. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he had seldom 
the misfortune to differ from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Henley), but he must confess that he 
thought that the suppression of crime was 
the only object which the Government had 
in view in the proposed measure, and he 
saw no difference in the meaning of the 
words in the original clause, and in the 
Amendment which his right hon. Friend 
proposed. It was the meaning of both 
that an efficient force should be established, 
but the test of efficiency was that the ob- 
ject for which the force was established 
was obtained, and that could never be the 
case, unless the rural police was uniform 
and continuous throughout the country. 
His right hon. Friend had used arguments 
which actually supported the opposite view 
of the subject to that which he himself 
entertained. He had alluded to Gosport, 
‘to show that the absence of crime was co- 
| equal with the absence of police; but Gos- 
| port was a fortified town, and did not admit 
the growth of that class of population 
| among which criminals were for the most 
part found. He had also said that in 
_Hampshire itself there had been 312 
offences, forty-five committals, and twenty- 
six convictions. Now the only result de- 
/rivable from that argument was that a 
continuous police force was required. With 
regard to Surrey, he had fallen into the 





its police ; and less than Nottinghamshire, | mistake of supposing that increased cap- 
with its police. Those were the counties ture was increased crime, whereas it only 
which bordered on Yorkshire, and it might showed the efficiency of the police in de- 
be supposed that they drove all their tecting crime, and so much was that ap- 
thieves into it. The returns which he had preciated, that no county, which had as 
quoted showed that Yorkshire had still yet adopted this system, was willing to 
less than any other county in England.’ give it up. 

The noble Lord (Lord Lovaine) might say| Mr. BAINES said, that the petition 
that in Yorkshire we did not catch all the | which he had presented had been adverted 
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to by the hon. Member for the West 
Riding (Mr. B. Denison), who was quite 
mistaken in thinking that it was merely 
the petition of Mr. Jonathan Peel, for it 
came from several magistrates who, re- 
siding on the borders of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, were able to judge of the 
condition of each of those eounties. Those 
gentlemen alleged that there was in Lan- 
cashire more good order and less unde- 
tected crime than in Yorkshire, and prayed 
that the same advantages which Lanca- 
shire enjoyed in its police might be given 
to Yorkshire. The hon. Gentleman had 
stated that, although the question of adopt- 
ing the system of rural police in the West 
Riding had been frequently considered, it 
had been always rejected by the West 
Riding magistrates. In answer to that, he 
(Mr. Baines) would ask the Lancashire 
magistrates if, after sixteen years’ working 
of the system, they wished to rescind the 
resolution by which they had adopted it— 
and he was sure they would reply in the 
negative, for the public opinion of Lan- 
eashire was in favour of the force. The 
hon. Gentleman, however, said that such 
was not the ease in the West Riding; but 
there, too, a change was taking place in 
public opinion. The- first time the propo- 
sition was made it was rejected by a large 


majority. Two years ago it was brought | 


forward a second time, when there were 
nineteen in favour of it, and thirty-three 
against it. The last time it was brought 


forward was during the past autumn, | 


when there were thirty-three for it and 


forty-three against it, so that there was| 


a continuous increase in the minority which 
was in favour of the system. So much 


for public opinion in that important county. | 


With respect to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley), it would appear 


that he was for any system, or for no’ 
system, rather than adopt that which had | 


been tested by twenty-four of the counties 
of England. 
also quoted figures in support of his views 
from a book which he (Mr. Baines) never 
saw before, but he had sufficient expe- 
rience of the House to know how easy 
it was by figures to prove any proposition, 
unless those figures were thoroughly sifted. 


He was sure the right hon. Gentleman | 
would not use figures disingenuously, but 


he suspected that his own predisposition 
in favour of his views led him to see 
corroboration of them in figures, in which 
there was really nothing corroborative of 


That right hon. Gentleman | 
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them. - Facts, however, outweighed such 
statistics, and it was a fact that, although 
the Act gave the magistrates the power of 
rescinding the resolution for the adoption of 
the police system, they had never in one in- 
stance availed themselves of that power, and 
the experience of magistrates in those coun- 
ties in which a rural police existed was 
not only in favour of its being retained 
there, but also in favour of its being intro- 
duced into other parts of the Kingdom. 
|The right hon, Member said that the 
| Government had the intention of substi- 
| tuting a borough for a county police, but 
he (Mr. Baines) had no knowledge of any 
such intention on the part of the Govern- 
;ment. The simple question was, whether 
| they should introduce into the rest of the 
counties of England that system, which, 
from the experience of some sixteen or 
‘seventeen years, had been tested in many 
of the counties, and had been found to be 
highly satisfactory. 

Mr. EVELYN said, he had come down 
to the House with the intention of support- 
ing the Motion, but he had no expectation 
‘that the history of his own county, since 
| 1851, would have been so particularly ad- 
| verted to. He had learned something new 
| respecting his own county, however, dur- 
‘ing the evening. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxfordshire had told 
the Committee that the county of Surrey 
was distinguished for the morality of its 
inhabitants and for the salubrity of its air. 
Now, the salubrity of the county might be 
supposed to have been always the same ; 
but if they were to believe the noble Lord 
the Member for North Northumberland, 
its morality must be dated from the year 
1851, that memorable era when a rural 
police was first established there. For 
the noble Lord had said that before that 
| year neither life nor property was safe 
in the county of Surrey. Now, he (Mr. 
Evelyn) himself had lived in the county 
for some years anterior to that date, and 
he had been quite unaware of the dangers 
to which he had been exposed. [An hon. 
Member: Frimley.] Yes, he would allude 
to Frimley, and he would say that a very 
unfair use had been made of the cireum- 
| stance of the burglary at Frimley that 
| took place in the year 1850. Upon that 
lamentable occasion, a clergyman was mur- 
dered in his bed at the dead of night. 
But they could not argue from an iso- 
|lated instance. The dreadful event that 
took place a short time since in Rupert 

Street might as well be cited to argue 
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in favour of abolishing the metropolitan | cause they had no voice in the manage. 


police. In the ease of every burglary, it 
was an accidental matter whether it was 
accompanied by murder or not. Every 
burglar was morally a murderer. In the 
ease of the Frimley murder, the man who 


committed the crime was not the most | 
Gentleman (Sir G. Grey) proposed that 


guilty of the three, but the man who did 
not fire the shot set the other two on. 
The facts brought out by the right hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Henley) had 
clearly proved that they could not expect to 
diminish crime by means of an organised 
police. Then there was the question of ex- 
pense to be considered. The statement of 
the right hon. Baronet the Home Seeretary 
was rather calculated to mislead the House 
with respect to the success of the new sys- 
tem. He said that the magistrates had the 
power of rescinding the appointment of 
rural police, and yet there was no one of 
the counties, in which the police had been 
established, in which recourse had been 
had to that step. Unless he (Mr. Evelyn) 
were much mistaken, such was by no 
means the case. The Home Secretary 
could put his veto upon any such step, and 
it was certain he would exercise that veto, 
and would not allow a system so favoured 


by the Government, when once established, 
to be set aside by the magistrates of any 


county. So that no body of magistrates, 
whatever their opinion might be, would be 
likely to think it worth their while to come 
to a barren resolution which could lead to 
nothing. It had been said that the magis- 
trates in Surrey were greatly in favour of 
the new system. That might be true, of 
the majority of the magistrates; but he 
(Mr. Evelyn) was not quite sure that the 
ratepayers generally were of the same opi- 
nion. He believed that the conservation 
of the peace was, by the laws of England, 
reposed in the people themselves, and not 
in a standing army of policemen, separated 
from the people and acting under central 
control. Before sitting down, he felt it 
due to the Surrey rural police to say that 
they were as efficiently organised and as 
well commanded as it was possible for such 
a force to be. He (Mr. Evelyn) had found 
fault with the system and not with the 
men. He (Mr. Evelyn) would candidly 
state to the House that he believed the 
majority of the magistrates were in favour 
of it, but he did not think the ratepayers 
were. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that it 
was very difficult to tell what was the 
opinion of the ratepayers of counties, be- 
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ment of their affairs. He conceived that 
in this matter counties stood upon a footing 
quite different from that of municipal cor- 
porations. The magistrates were persons 
appointed by the Crown, and not responsi- 
ble tothe ratepayers. If the right hon, 


the justices should have the same powers 
as the watch Committees of boroughs, he 
ought to give them the same responsibility 
to the ratepayers. He (Mr. Gibson) was 
surprised that Her Majesty’s Government 
in throwing upon counties a new expense, 
had not recollected that they had made a 
distinct promise that they would introduce 
a& measure which should by means of 
financial boards give the ratepayers of 
counties a control over the expenditure, 
He hoped some Member of the Govern- 
ment would state that there was a dispo- 
sition to redeem that promise. With re- 
spect to the measure now before the 
Committee he preferred the clause as it 
stood to the Amendment of the right hon, 
Gentleman (Mr. Henley). He did not think 
that there was any necessity for meddling 
with .the police in municipal boroughs. 
The police force, which was established 
some years ago in Manchester, under 9 
Commission appointed by the Home Office, 
had been replaced by a body of police under 
the control of the municipal authorities, 
and the latter system had worked far 
more satisfactorily than the former. It 
was true that since the withdrawal of some 
clauses to which they objected, the corpora- 
tion of Manchester had given a qualified 
assent to the Bill, but he believed the 
population of that city were generally ad- 
verse to the measure, that they looked with 
some jealousy upon a proposition to place 
them unnecessarily under Government con- 
trol, and that they objected to the pay- 
ment of any portion of their police ex- 
penses from the public funds, Although 
he would not go the length of voting 
against the Government on the present 
oceasion, he should oppose the clauses of 
the Bill which affected the borough police. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
some fifteen or sixteen years ago, when 
the rural police were established in Wor- 
cestershire, many petitions were presented 
to the magistrates from the ratepayers 
against the continuance of the system. 
The magistrates, however, refused to com- 
ply with the request of the petitioners ; the 
police were maintained, and only a year 
ago several petitions were presented from 
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might be continued. He thought that on 
the present occasion they had been led too 
much into a discussion upon the principle 
of the Bill. He would not enter into any 
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the ratepayers, praying that the police | undetected crime. 
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It was not true, as far 
as his county was concerned, that the 
ratepayers were averse to the establish- 
ment of a rural police ; on the contrary, 
| they had largely petitioned for it. He 


consideration of the statistics to which his | heartily supported the Bill, as placing the 
right hon, Friend the Member for Oxford- | police of the country under one uniform 
shire had referred, for it appeared to him | system in the hands of the Government. He 
that they did not establish anything ; but | could not therefore agree in the Amend- 
in reply to those statements he would ment, which was in fact a new Bill, and 
venture to assert that no quarter sessions | he thought, in a police that unity of action 
oceurred in any county in which a rural | was the chief thing to be desired, and with 
police had been established at which nume- | that view he preferred even the Bill as it 
rous criminal cases were not tried which | was originally introduced. As a convert 
would not have been detected but for the | he heartily thanked the Government for 
vigilance and activity of the rural police. | the introduction of the Bill. 
The object of the Amendment seemed; Mr. VANCE said, that the ratepayers 
mainly to be to vest the appointment of|in Dublin county were almost unanimous 
the police in the magistrates, but he (Sir | in favour of the adoption of a rural police. 
J. Pakington strongly deprecated any| Capraiy SCOBELL said, that the sta- 
measure which would have such an effect, | tistics of the right hon. Member for Oxford- 
and he blieved that in Worcestershire there | shire had not been answered. In reply to 
were not half-a-dozen magistrates who | the figures of the hon. Member for Hast 
would desire to exercise the power. Somersetshire (Mr. Miles) he begged to 
Mr. GRANVILLE VERNON said, that | state that crime in East Somerset had 


when the establishment of a rural police | diminished in the last three years, and 
force in Nottinghamshire was proposed, the | 
proposition was only carried by a majority 
of one; but he believed there was now 
scarcely a single magistrate in the county | 


had been diminishing steadily for twenty 
years, Summary convictions had dimi- 
nished in the same way, and the im- 
|provement had been gradual for many 
years. 

Mr. PACKE stated, that the rate- 
payers of Leicestershire were, almost to 


who would not admit that the system had 
worked satisfactorily. 

Mr. NISBETT-HAMILTON said, he 
objected to the Bill, because it was in-|a man, in favonr of a rural police. 
tended to foree upon counties a system to| Mr. BROTHERTON said, he would 
which they were averse, and besides it| beg to express his approval of the Bill 
was his belief that in the three divisions of | now that it had been altered, and he 
the county of Lincoln a rural police was! should give it his support. 
quite unnecessary. He also protested, Mr. HENLEY in reply said, that the 
against counties being compelled to esta-| right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had 
blish a police force, and should support argued that the system worked well, be- 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend, | cause there had been no attempts to get 
because it would render the Bill less oner- rid of it wherever it had been established, 
ous than at present, and would not impose but, on the contrary, the rural districts 
an unnecessary burden upon reluetant| were petitioning for an additional force. 
ratepayers, | He believed that the fact was this :—The 

Mr. MILES said, the subject of esta-| counties started with a certain number of 
blishing a county police had been long ago} policemen; the system was not found to 
brought before the magistrates of Somer-| work, It was then said that the reason 
setshire. Its plan had been rejected, but| was because there were not policemen 
last year it was adopted by sixty to one. | enough; and the consequence was that 
The magistrates found it impossible to go! peopie petitioned for more. The right 
on under the unpaid system. He there-| hon. Gentleman opposite was wise in his 
fore avowed himself a convert to the sys-| generation; but he (Mr. Henley) feared 
tem. He had examined the charge sheets | that his hon. Friends near him were not 
in different districts. Tle had found in! wise, and he warned’ them that directly 
Bedminster that out of sixty-eight charges | the Bill became law, county financial boards 
only eighteen were pressed, at Bath only | would follow. 
eight out of eighteen. There never had} Question put, ‘* That the words ‘ under 
been in the country so large an amount of the said Acts of the second and third and 
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third and fourth years of Her Majesty’ 
stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 268; 
Noes 94: Majority 174. 

On the question that the Clause stand 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he objected to 
words of restriction, and would suggest 
that power should be given to establish 
a sufficient police force in a county, in- 
elusive of any districts in which consta- 
bulary foree might be already established. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
look into the matter, but thought the 
clause as it stood fully carried out the 
object of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that in 
the hope that the Government would omit 
the second clause altogether, he would sug- 
gest that the hon. Member for West Nor- 
folk should move the addition of his pro- 
viso to the first instead of to the second 
clause. 

Mr. BENTINCK then moved to add 
the following words :— 

“That after the passing of this Bill the number 

of constables appointed and paid shail never, at 
any time, be less than one per 2,000 of the in- 
habitants of every county or police district, or 
one per 1,000 of the inhabitants of every city or 
borough throughout England and Wales accord- 
ing to the last Parliamentary enumeration of the 
population for the time being.” 
Taking the average number of the popu- 
lation, he did not think that could be con- 
sidered too large a minimum, and without 
some minimum were stated no additional 
security against the commission of crime 
would be obtained. It was most desirable 
to have a uniform system of police, for at 
present those counties where there was no 
police were ‘harbours of refuge for thieves 
from counties where there was an efficient 
force. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that, as the 
proviso of the hon. Gentleman referred 
both to counties and boroughs, while the 
operation of the clause was confined to 
counties, it was hardly in its proper place. 
He, therefore, would suggest that the pro- 
viso should be brought up as a distinct 
clause. 

Mr. BENTINCK said, he would accede 
to the suggestion, and the proviso was 
withdrawn. 

Viscount GODERICH said, he wished 
to ask what effect the Bill would have in 
the town of Huddersfield ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, Hudders- 
field would continue under the power of 
the existing Act. 


Police (Counties and 
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Sm GEORGE PECHELL said, he 
would beg to put the same question with 
regard to Brighton. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, Brighton 
was an incorporated borough, and had its 
own police under the Municipal Act. 

Sin GEORGE PECHELL said, there 
was a portion of the town not under the 
Municipal Act, and the inhabitants of that 
portion of the town were apprehensive of 
being put under the county constabulary. 

Simm GEORGE GREY said, there was 
already a county constabulary in Sussex ; 
consequently that would not be affected by 
the Bill. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 2 (Her Majesty may, by Order in 
Council, require separate police districts to 
be constituted in counties). 

Sr JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know why this clause, which 
would give the Secretary of State a com- 
pulsory power with regard to the division 
of counties into districts, had been pro- 
posed? Such divisions had already been 
made for purposes of police in several 
counties, and he thought the lacal autho- 
rities were the persons best qualified to 
determine the extent and limits of those 
divisions. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that on in- 
troducing the Bill he had fully explained 
the reasons which had induced him to pro- 
pose this clause, which had been inserted 
in conformity with the recommendations of 
a Committee of that House. He was, 
however, ready on the Report to introduce 
words into the clause providing that police 
districts should not be formed without an 
opportunity being afforded to the local 
authorities of expressing their opinions on 
the subject. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the clause 
would destroy the jurisdiction of the jus- 
tices. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he thought the 
clause ought to be expunged. Though a 
strong advocate for local administration, 
he should vote for the first clause, because 
he believed the counties had been over- 
ridden by the ratepayers. 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he would 
ask the right hon. Baronet to withdraw 
the clause, and reintroduce it, in order to 
enable the Committee to consider the 
modifications he had proposed. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, if the 
clause were likely to be agreed to, he 
should have no objection. It was a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that the clause 
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compelled the county magistrates to divide | Last Session it had been read a third 
the counties into districts. | time in that House owing to a mistake, 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought the! and in the other House only one had voted 
clause was very clumsily drawn. \for it. There was great opposition to the 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, there had’ principle of the Bill in Scotland, and on 
been many counties already divided into the 30th of that month there would be 
districts, and always with perfect harmony meetings throughout Scotland, when the 
between the magistrates and the Secretary | Bill would be considered, and it was not 


of State. 

Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, that the 
only objection to the clause was that the 
power originated with the Secretary of 
State. By the words suggested to be 
added it would come from the county ma- 
gistrates. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that if the Bill 
was to pass, the object should now be to 
limit the power of the inspectors. Their 


efforts could only be intended to establish | 


a police ministry, and he hoped the clause 
would be withdrawn. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he knew 
something of these matters as the son of 
a lord-lieutenant, and he would appeal to 
any magistrate who knew the comparative 
number of magistrates coming from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, whether the 
number of magistrates was not wholly 
irrespective of the rating. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, he 
was of opinion that in large counties, dif- 
fering greatly, in respect to one portion 
being manufacturing and the other agri- 
cultural, there ought to be some security 
that the manufacturing part did not swamp 
the other. This clause was intended to 
carry this principle into effect, and he 
should therefore support it. 

Mr. BARROW said, he was most 
anxious to uphold local authority, but the 
purport of the clause was to put the power 
into the hands of a small minority, and he 
could not vote for it. 

Question put, ‘‘That Clause 2 stand 
part of the Bill.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 198 ; 
Noes 62: Majority 136. 

House resumed :— Committee report 
progress. 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
. That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”” 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he must protest 
against proceeding with the Bill at that 
late hour. He could not understand the 
pressure in bringing forward the Bill. 


| delicate or just to the people of Scotland 
| to put the Bill forward till they had given 
‘their opinion. He would not move the 
'rejection of the Bill, but its adjournment 
| for a fortnight. 

Mr. BLACKBURN said, he did not 
intend to discuss the merits of the Bill, 
but it was one of the utmost importance 
to the people of Scotland, and the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate must be 
aware that it could not be read the second 
|time without some discussion. At that 
hour it would be impossible to do justice to 
the question, and he theught the second 
|reading should not be taken until after 
| the forthcoming county meetings in Scot- 
‘land. He, therefore, cordially seconded 
| the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘ upon Friday the 
9th day of May next.” 

Sm JAMES FERGUSON said, the 
people of Scotland would consider, not the 
principle, but the details of the Bill in the 
mectings referred to. He, therefore, hoped 
the measure would set the question of 
education at rest, and would not oppose 
its postponement. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that as 
there would be no strenuous opposition to 
the principle of the Bill, he hoped that 
this stage of the Bill might be passed, 
reserving the discussion to another oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, that the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate should 
not think that there was no opposition to 
his Bill on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. He should support the Motion for 
adjournment. Many Scotch Members had 
gone down, or were going down, to attend 
their county meetings. He hoped this 
important stage of the Bill would not then 
be pressed, 

Mr. W. LOCKHART said, that the 
Bill of last Session had been repudiated 
by its very supporters. He considered 
that the people of Scotland ought to be 
allowed to express their opinion before the 
second reading of the Bill was passed. 
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Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question,” 

The House divided:—Ayes 90; Noes 
47: Majority 43. 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 

Debate arising; Debate adjourned till 
Monday 5th May. 

The House adjourned, at half after One 
o'clock, till Monday next. 


Marriage Law 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 28, 1856. 


Minvutes.] Pusric Bitts.—1* Bankruptcy (Scot- 
land); Marriage Law Amending. 
3* Exchequer Bills (£21,182,700), 


MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Lord BROUGHAM, in presenting a 
Bill for amending and declaring the Law 
of Marriage, said, that he would, in the 
first instance, call the attention of the 
House to the most important petition 
which he had presented the other evening 
from the Cumberland magistrates, relating 
to the conflicting nature of the law of 


marriage as existing in England and in| 


Scotland. The country was already under 
great obligation to those intelligent and 
upright magistrates for the great service 
they had done by a petition which they had 
presented, through him, several Sessions 
ago, and which ultimately led to a great im- 
provement in the criminal law ; for, owing 
to their perseverance, his noble and learned 
Friend (the Lord Chancellor) and himself 
had each brought in a Bill. An amal- 
gamation of the two was made, and the 
Summary Jurisdiction Bill received the 
sanction of the Legislature, to the great 
relief of the Judges and the great improve- 
ment of the criminal law. He hoped they 
might now owe to them and to their peti- 
tion another improvement in our law—he 
meant the Marriage Law—by removing 
the conflict of the laws on that subject 
which prevailed in the two countries of 
England and Scotland. In 1835 -he had 
the honour of bringing the subject before 
their Lordships’ House, when a change in 


the law was generally desired, not only in’ 


this country, but by the community, the 
bench, and the bar in Scotland. That was at 
the end of September, so that nothing more 
could that Session have been accomplished. 
Illness, the next year, detained him from 
his Parliamentary business. But when he 
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returned, in 1837, he found that he had not 
sufficient support or encouragement from 
those high quarters to which he had re- 
ferred to justify him in presenting a mea- 
sure on the subject, for a feeling had got 
abroad that it was but one step towards 
altering the Scotch marriage law, whereas 
it was only intended to remove the con- 
flict between that and the English law. 
After a delay of ten years, in 1845, he 
again introduced the same measure, it 
being one of the nine Bills which he that 
year submitted to the consideration of their 
Lordships’ House for the amendment of 
the law. Five of those Bills, he was happy 
to say, had been since passed into law, 
with more or less diffienlty—ineluding that 
grand and most beneficial change in the 
law by which parties in civil suits, one class 





of cases excepted, were allowed to be ex- 
; amined as witnesses. The other four had 
| not yet received the sanction of the Legis- 
| lature, among which was his Marriage Bill, 
;and which he considered to be the most im- 
| portant of the four. He considered that, 
|in consequence of the great complaints 
|set forth by the Border magistrates, now 
was a fitting time for once more pressing 
the measure upon the attention of their 
| Lordships. He was quite aware that it 
| might be said that there were other amend- 
ments equally required in the marriage 
law; but, as at present advised, he was 
content to postpone those other Amend- 
ments, and to rest satisfied in endeavour- 
ing to remove the conflict of the law in 
the two countries. There were two objects 
which he sought to effect by his measure— 
first, to prevent the evasion of the English 
marriage law by parties removing across 
the Seotch border, and there contracting 
a marriage prohibited in England, but 
valid according to the law of Scotland. 
It was a very great defect in Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Act that it did not require ab- 
solutely the consent of the parents and 
guardians to constitute a legal marriage 
in England. It was another defect that 
he did not extend his law to Scotland; 
and it was a further defect that he did not 
provide against the evasion of the statute 
by the parties removing to Scotland. That 
evasion was one which in every respect 
was to be disapproved and deprecated. No 
doubt there was another defect in allowing 
marriages to be valid by a mere publica- 
tion of banns. In small towns and coun- 
try villages such publication might be ef- 
fectual; but in large towns and cities, 
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where. 100 or 150 banns were published in 
one church of a Sunday, the law was a 
mere dead letter. The present Bill con- 
sisted of two parts. By the first it was 
enacted, that if Scotland were not the 
birth-place or domicile of the parties, 
three weeks’ residence in that country 
should be a condition precedent to the 
validity of the marriage. The second part 
of his Bill related to the subject of divorce. 
From the conflict of the laws of the two 
countries on this subject there resulted | 
this grievance : that a divorce which was | 
looked on by the law of Scotland as com- | 
plete, and as dissolving the marriage where- | 
soever contracted, was invalid as to an | 
English marriage by the law of England. | 
In consequence of this conflict of the laws, 
a husband had been convicted of felony | 
for having married a second time in Eng- | 
land, after having obtained a Scotch di- | 
vorce. If he had contracted the second | 
marriage in Scotland, he could not have, 
been punished at all. But even in the 
latter case the issue would not escape the 
risk of having their legitimacy contest- 
ed. His opinion had always been, that 


the issue of a marriage so contracted 
by English parties in Scotland, after a 


Seotch divoree, ought to be legitimate 
in England, as they were undeniably 
legitimate in Scotland; but the conse- 
quence of the existing state of things was, 
that it constantly raised doubts as to rights 
on which no doubts should be allowed to 
exist. He therefore proposed to put an 
end to those doubts by giving validity, in 
certain circumstances, to the Scotch di- 
vorce of a marriage contracted in Eng- 
land, and by giving legitimacy to the issue 
of a re-marriage contracted after a Seotch 
divorce. One of the most important mat- 
ters to consider was the length of the 
domicile which should be required to give 
validity to a Scotch divorce of an English 
marriage. He might mention that, in the 
ease of Warrender v. Warrender, the 
House of Lords had held that the marriage 
was a Scotch marriage, although it had 
been contracted at Richmond, in England. 
He proposed to fix twelve months’ domicile 
in Seotland as the period to entitle Eng- 
lish parties to obtain a divorce in Scot- 
land, and he proposed to give validity to 
the second marriage, and legitimacy to the 
issue of any such second marriage, and 
to declare that a person legitimate in 
Scotland, as in the case of legitimation 
per subsequens matrimonium, is legitimate 
everywhere. Qn this point he had dif- 
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fered with the learned Judges here in Doe 
». Vardell, but his opinion was confirmed 
by the authority of the greatest jurists in 
Germany, Holland, and America, and by 
Mr. Justice Story, the author of the great- 
est work which had ever been written at 
any time, or in any country, on the subject 
of the conflict of laws. He trusted that 
the House would agree with him in think- 
ing that it was now fit time that a law 
should be passed to put an end to a state 
of things by which the same person might 
be legitimate in Scotland and a bastard in 
England; nay, more, by which the same 
person might be legitimate in England 
when he went to the Court of Chancery to 
obtain personal property, and a bastard 
when he went to the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to claim real estate. What he 
thought the law ought to be was this: 
They ought to make it certain when a 
person was legitimate by the law of the 
country of his birth, that he should be 
held legitimate all the world over; and 
when he was illegitimate by the law of the 
country of his birth, that he should be 
held bastard all the world over. These 
were the heads of the measure, which had 
been twice already before their Lordships, 
and he hoped that they would now give 
it their support. But the pressing part of 
the measure was to prevent the daily 
evasion of Lord Hardwicke’s Act on the 
Scotch border, so justly complained of by 
the Cumberland magistrates, without any 
change of the marriage law of Scotland. 
Iie understood that his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Aberdeen) was only opposed to 
any alteration in the law of Scotland on 
the subject of marriage. The noble and 
learned Lord concluded by moving, that 
the Bill be now read the first time. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, he per- 
ceived with regret that the remedy pro- 
posed by the noble and learned Lord would 
be confined to the grievances felt on one 
side of the border only, and would leave 
Scotland still exposed, as it was now, to 
the intolerable evils which were caused by 
the present state of the law. He was sure 
that a mere recital of the law of Scotland 
on the subject of marriage would be enough 
to convince their Lordships that some re- 
medy must be provided. He desired only 
some means by which it should be ascer- 
tained, upon certain evidence, whether or 
not a contract of marriage did really exist, 
in any particular case, between the two 
parties. 

Bill read 1, 
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THE TREATY OF PEACE. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I rise, 
my Lords, to lay on the table of your 
Lordships’ House a copy of the Treaty of 
Peace concluded at Paris, which has been 
signed by the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia, 
Sardinia, and Turkey. The ratifications 
of this treaty were exchanged yesterday, 
and have been received to-day. There 
are three separate conventions annexed to 
it, which will also be printed with it. 
There is also a declaration respecting ma- 
ritime law, and the course to be pursued 
with reference to neutrals during time of 
war, which has been signed by the Ple- 
nipotentiaries on behalf of their respective 
Powers. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: To do away with 
privateering ? 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: Yes, I 
have likewise to lay before your Lordships 
copies of all the protocols of the sittings 
and conferences, during the time of the 
session of the Congress at Paris; and I 
have now further to move, that this treaty 
be taken into consideration by your Lord- 
ships on this day week. 
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THE IRISH MAIL SERVICE, 
Viscount DUNGANNON said, he wish- 
ed to put two questions to the noble Duke 
the Postmaster General; first, whether 
there was any prospect of steamers of 
greater size and power than those at pre- 


sent employed being established during | 
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sury, and the Admiralty, which were the 
departments concerned in it, had agreed 
as to the conditions which it would be ne- 
cessary to lay down for the better and 
more efficient postal service between this 
country and Ireland. He could not in- 
deed state that the improved arrangements 
would be carried into effect this summer, 
but he had hopes that it would be done 
shortly. Several proposals had been made, 
which would be perhaps convenient to 
Dubiin, but would not be so convenient to 
the more distant provinces of Ireland. He 
thought, however, that some deputations 
which had lately come to the Government 
on the subject had been satisfied with the 
representations that were made to them 
by Mr. Wilson, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. One of the conditions laid down by 
the Government was, that the passage be- 
tween the London terminus and the Dublin 
terminus should not exceed eleven hours, 
As for the other question of the noble 
Lord, there was no measure in contempla- 
tion of the Government for establishing 
steam-boats between Portpatrick and Do- 
naghadee. 

Tue Ear or WICKLOW expressed 
his satisfaction at the statement of the 


noble Duke, but urged him to bear in mind 
that if sufficient attention were not paid 
to the convenience of passengers, the ar- 
rangement would result in a very consider- 


able loss to the Government. He wished 
to remind the noble Duke that when the 
late Sir Robert Peel was in office, a very 


the next summer between Holyhead and | large and influential meeting of Irishmen 
Kingstown? and secondly, whether it was | and Welshmen unanimously recommended 
the intention of Government to establish | that there should be only one postal com- 
steam-packets between Portpatrick and! munication between England and Ireland, 
Donaghadee? Under the present arrange-! provided it received the support of the 
ments, letters which came from England | Government, and that all the other com- 
by the night mail were seldom delivered in; munications should be given up. The 
Dublin earlier than Twelve o’clock in the Government did patronise and assist that 
day. He also remarked that the use of one communication; and upon an under- 
larger and more powerful steam-boats would | standing that the recommendation he had 
tend to prevent accidents. With regard | mentioned would be adhered to, the Holy- 
to the subject of his other question, he! head railway was undertaken, and a new 
urged it on account of the increasing traffic | packet system adopted between the two 
between Scotland and the north of Ire-; countries. 
land. Tue Eart or EGLINTON said, that 
Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, that great | two communications had, in fact, existed 
attention had been given to the object of | between the two countries ever since the 
accelerating the communication between | establishment of the present railway sys- 
England and Ireland by the noble Viscount | tem; and it was impossible to give up the 
who preceded him in the office of Post-| communication between the northern ports 
master General (Viscount Canning), and of England and Ireland. 
although no definite arrangement had yet} Tue Bisnor or CASHEL also depre- 
been come to for the acceleration of the | cated any arrangement by which only one 
Irish mails, yet the Post Office, the Trea- | line of communication would be established, 
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and urged the expediency of establishing 
a line of communication with Waterford 
and the South of Ireland. 


AUSTRIAN OCCUPATION IN ITALY— 
MOTION WITHDRAWN. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: My noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Lyndhurst) has 
given notice of a resolution with respect to 
the occupation of a portion of Italy by the 
Austrian troops, and I take the liberty of 
asking him to postpone his Motion for the 
present. I need hardly say that I do so 
on public grounds alone, but if he consents, 
I think he will be more likely to promote 
those interests which he as well as myself 
has at heart. 

Lorpv LYNDHURST: After the ap- 
peal which my noble Friend has made to 
me, I will not proceed with the Motion 
upon which I have given notice at present. 
But I beg leave to add that I shall observe 
with considerable anxiety the course which 
is intended to be pursued to put an end to 
/ the intolerable grievances and misgovern- 
ment under which the people of Italy have 
been so long suffering. 

House adjourned till to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 28, 1856. 


Mixutzs.] Pvsiic Bitrs. — 1° Coalwhippers 
(Port of London); Testamentary and Matri- 
monial Jurisdiction. 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND)— 
QUESTION. 

Viscount CASTLEROSSE said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland whether 
the Government intended to introduce any 
measure, during the present Session, to 
enable them to alter the relative propor- 
tion in which that portion of the constabu- 
lary force charged upon the Consolidated 
Fund is at present distributed among coun- 
ties in Ireland; or to apportion the burden 
of supporting the supernumerary force 
upon a more equitable principle than that 
which regulates the present system ? 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Government 
had had the question under consideration, 
and had come to the conclusion that a 
more equitable distribution than that which 
now existed might be made with reference 
to the Irish constabulary force. However, 
it would require the operation of an Act 
of Parliament to carry out the proposed 
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change, and if the state of Irish business 
in that House admitted of his doing so, he 
should be prepared to introduce a Bill for 
that object. 


TREATY OF PEACE, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, by 
command of Her Majesty I now lay on 
the table the Protocols of Conferences 
held at Paris, the General Treaty of 
Peace between Great Britain, France, © 
Austria, Russia, Prussia, Sardinia, and 
Turkey; and the Declaration respecting 
Maritime Law. One of the papers which 
T have just presented in the copy of the 
Treaty of Peace, the ratification of which 
I beg to inform the House was exchanged 
at Paris in the course of yesterday. I 
now beg leave to move that those papers 
be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 

Motion agreed to. 


DAY OF THANKSGIVING. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I wish 
to mention that Her Majesty has appointed 
by an Order in Council Sunday next as a 
day of thanksgiving for the return of the 
blessings of peace; and I beg to move 
that the Rev. Thomas Garnier, the Chap- 
lain of this House, be desired to preach 
before the House at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on that day. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE FALL OF KARS. 
Mr. WHITESIDE rose to move the 
following Resolution :— 


“That, while this House feels it to be its duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish soldiery and of the devotion of the Bri- 
tish officers at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be 
equally a duty to express its conviction that the 
capitulation of that fortress and the surrender of 
the army which defended it, thereby endangering 
the safety of the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, 
were in a great measure owing to the want of 
foresight and energy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Administration.” 


He said, I crave the indulgence of the 
House while I endeavour to prove that 
this Resolution ought to be affirmed by its 


vote. I have slender claims upon the no- 
tice of hon. Gentlemen present, but it is 
my hope that, owing to the importance and 
magnitude of the subject, I shail receive 
their considerate attention. Upon an in- 
quiry into the fall of Kars it will be im- 
possible to escape from a discussion of the 
circumstances and policy which led to that 
disaster; and if in the progress of our 
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inquiry it becomes necessary to observe on 
the political conduct or the political cha- 
racter of public men, that duty, however 
disagreeable, must be performed, as essen- 
tial to the interests of our country. The 
hon. Gentleman who opened our proceed- 
ings at the commencement of this Session 
in an eloquent and graceful speech alluded 
to the condition of a Minister who should 
terminate a glorious war by a glorious 
peace. He said, and with some truth, that 
such a Minister might be content there- 
after to reckon his victories and repose 
upon his laurels. The joyful expectation 
of that hon. Gentleman I am reluctant to 
disturb. Nevertheless, mine must be a 
gloomy retrospect. I have to recall the 
attention of my hearers to splendid oppor- 
tunities, I fear, lost for ever—to the sacri- 
fice of a gallant army—to the abandon- 
ment of the bravest of our countrymen, to 
the military triumph of Russia, to the 
disappointment of the fond hopes of the 
nation. The attitude exhibited by Par- 


liament during the last few months must, 
I apprehend, have produced in the States 
of Europe a feeling of respect for repre- 
sentative government —calm, dignified, 
forbearing—abstaining from comment or 
debate upon political questions of the deep- 


est interest so long as debate or comment 
might be prejudicial to the public service. 
But that forbearance must not be con- 
founded with indolence or apathy. This 
House can be alive and active in the per- 
formance of its duty—in the assertion of 
its authority when the suitable time arrives; 
and that suitable time has come. This 
question cannot be affected by vague allu- 
sions to the French alliance, in which we 
rejoice, but as free discussion is the life of 
our Parliamentary system, it would be an 
inconvenient result of any continental al- 
liance, if it should muzzle the Members of 
a free Parliament, and stifle discussion 
upon subjects uppermost in the minds of 
the people of this country. French writers 
have not hesitated to publish that the war 
in Asia Minor more peculiarly affected 
English interests, and if so, they will 
think the better of us for guarding those 
interests with watchful care. The fall of 
Kars is an accomplished fact—we seck to 
explore the causes of that event; to dis- 
cover, if we can, and then to censure 
according to the demands of justice, those 
who have contributed, by want of foresight 
and energy, to that fatal disaster. Nothing 
conduces so much towards a sound judg- 
ment upon any disputed question, as a 
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clear perception of what does and what 
does not belong properly to the subject 
of the discussion. It does not demand an 
inquiry into the origin of this war, it admits 
the war to have been just, and even adopts 
the definition given of it, namely, that it was 
a defensive war, waged in maintenance of 
the integrity, and in preservation of the 
territory, of the Turkish empire. To de. 
fend the Turkish dominions from Russian 
invasion was a primary object of the war, 
the best mode of securing the future in- 
dependence of Turkey being the political 
problem to be solved—if, indeed, in the 
defence of her Asiatic provinces, and in 
securing, bythe expulsion of the Russians, 
the future safety of Turkey in the East, a 
vast benefit would accrue to Persia, and 
the tranquillity of our Eastern empire 
might be promoted, these great facts only 
heighten the importance of our investiga- 
tion. Sir, I can conceive no responsibility 
more awful than that which a Minister of 
the Crown undertakes when he advises his 
Sovereign to embark in what may be a 
bloody and protracted war. No great war 
ever left a nation in the same condition in 
which it found it, and, therefore, the ad- 
vantage to be derived ought to be propor- 
tionate to the possible sacrifices made to 
obtain it. I can conccive a Minister, from 
whom his Sovereign would ask advice as 
to whether she should embark in war with 
Russia, revolving in his mind the answer 
he should give to his Royal Mistress. I 
can conceive that Minister retiring to his 
closet, glancing at the history of Russia, 
reviewing the provinces she has annexed, 
the kingdoms she has incorporated, the 
countries she has conquered. ! can con- 
ceive him then turning his eye on the 
map of Russia in the East—the eye of a 
statesman—and rising from the contem- 
plation with feelings of consternation and 
amazement—consternation at the result— 
amazement at the infatuated policy which 
endured it; and I can conceive that Minis- 
ter arriving at the clear and satisfactory 
conclusion, that it was his duty to his 
Sovereign to advise her, under God’s 
blessing, to grapple with an enemy to be 
submitted to no longer. The question be- 
fore the House cannot be commenced at 
once with the contents of that Blue-book. 
There are arguments historical, political, 
geographical—all tending to prove that, if 
war broke out between Russia and Turkey, 
it was the paramount duty of a Minister 
who understood his duty, to assist, in re- 
ference to war in Asia Minor, at the right 
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time, with the right means, the Power 
that was contending in truth on the side 
of English interests. About thirty years 
ago was published, by an experienced offi- 
cer of the Company, a tract, called Lng- 
land, Russia, and Persia. The object 
was to point out what ought to be the true 
policy of England in reference to Persia: 
he advocated no aggressive policy; he 
did not advise any conquests or aggres- 
sions, but he said it was the first duty of 
England, by judicious counsels, by the 
employment of experienced agents, to 
teach Persia to develope her resources, to 
strengthen her army, and so to obtain by 
moral means such influence over her Go- 
vernment as to constitute that kingdom, 
what he argued she was by nature, the 
great barrier against Russian aggression 
in the East. The Whigs adopted that 
argument, but, at the same time, I think 
they pushed it to excess. The expedition 
to Affghanistan was justified upon that 
ground. Sir John Cam Hobhouse, whose 
scholarship I have had the opportunity to 
enjoy and to admire, and who possessed a 
full knowledge of the affairs of the East, 
went the length of contending that, if it 
were discovered by a British Minister that 
Russia sought to obtain influence over 


Persia and gain possession of Herat— 
which he called the gates of India —it 
would be justifiable to make war and in- 
vade the country which adopted that po- 


licy. He said it was mighty ridiculous— 
that was the phrase he used—on the part 
of Gentlemen who sat on the Opposition 
side of the House to wait until Russia or 
Persia acted ; it was the duty of England 
to extend war into the country of the 
Power which was discovered to have that 
design. He used a sentence which I may 
be permitted to read ;— 


“The intervention which I particularly allude 
to was the intervention on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, which 
was totally inco.upatible with the very safety of 
India, Count Simonich advised the advance upon 
Herat. Ion. Gentlemen are now so familiar with 
the importance of that city and State, from its po- 
sition in Central Asia, that it is unnecessary for me 
to dwell on it. This, however, I must state—that 
the best authorities had laid it down as an indis- 
putable fact, that that city and its immediate de- 
pendencies are the most important of all the cities 
and States of Central Asia ; and that the master of 
Herat is in a position, both in reference to Persia 
and to the Affghan States, to hold the balance, if 
he has any considerable power, between the parties 
who might contend for empire much further, and 
with much greater proximity to India, But Count 
Simonich did not confine himself to giving ad- 
vice. At the very time that the English Minis- 
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ter, in consequence of instructions from Lord 
Palmerston, retired after fruitless endeavours to 
prevail upon the Shah to relinquish his intentions, 
Count Simonich remained in the neighbourhood, 
and actually, it might be said, superintended the 
siege ; and an officer of distinction, who had been 
in the Russian service, assisted at the siege, and, — 
I think I recollect, was killed there. But it did 
not stop there. The intervention of Russia did 
not stop with the mere appearance of the Russian 
Ambassador at the siege of Herat. Forsooth, a 
treaty was entered into—it will be found in the 
papers before the House—by which, in the most 
summary way, the lawful Sovereign of Herat 
(the real representative of the ancient dynasty) 
was to be dethroned, and his dominions were 
given to one of the Princes of Candahar, a bro- 
ther of Dost Mahomed. By that treaty an entire 
change was to occur in the whole of that import- 
ant part of Central Asia ; and who does the House 
of Commons think was the guarantee of that 
treaty ? No less a person than the Russian Am- 
bassador, and I hold a proof of it in my hand.” 
That was the line of argument by which 
a sanguinary war was justified. In the 
course of the same discussion a letter was 
read from Sir A. Burnes to my unfortunate 
but not undistinguished fellow countryman, 
Sir W. M‘Naghten. That eminent Indian 
officer thus exposed the Russian policy in 
the East :— 

“Tt is clear that the British Government cannot 
with any credit or justice to itself permit the pre- 
sent state of affairs at Cabul to continue. The 
counteraction applied must, however, extend be- 
yond Dost Mahomed Khan, and to both Persia 
and Russia. A demand of explanation from the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg would, I conceive, be 
met by an evasive answer, and gain for us discredit. 
Besides, the policy of Russia is now fairly deve- 
loped and requires no explanation, for it explains 
itself, since that Government is clearly resolved 
upon using the influence she possesses in Persia 
(which is as great there as what the British com- 
mand is in India) to extend her power eastward. 
It had better, therefore, be assumed at once that 
such are her plans, and remonstrate accordingly.” 
No political writer whom I have been able 
to consult—no experienced officer of the 
Company—has ever argued that you can 
consider the question of the interests of 
England in the East apart from the inte- 
rests of Persia and Asiatic Turkey. They 
all hold it as a fundamental principle 
that the interests of those three States are 
not merely incidentally but substantially 
connected ; and contend with irresistible 
force that the past history of Russia shows 
that when she wishes to make war on Persia 
she remains at peace with Turkey, and, on 
the other hand, when she wishes to go to 
war with Turkey she continues on good 
terms with Persia; because the combina- 
tion of both those countries might be in- 
convenient to her rulers. The same autho- 
rities declare that Russia has steadily, for 
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a hundred years, pursued her conquests in 
Persia on the Caspian, and those against 
Asiatic Turkey along the Euxine. After 
the peace of 1814, a promise was given to 
Persia to restore certain provinces of that 
State which Russia had unfairly acquired. 
Lord Cathcart endeavoured to obtain the 
fulfilment of that pledge at St. Peters- 
burg, but failed, on the ground that Russia 
never surrendered what she had once 
gained if she could possibly avoid it. Sub- 
sequently, however, Russia said—Here is 
the Araxes, which forms a convenient 
frontier between us and Persia. Let that 
be our boundary, and we shall be content, 
and thus constant disputes will be avoided. 
An hon. Gentleman a few nights ago 
asked the noble Lord the Member for 
Tiverton whether he had taken any means 
to have a road completed between Trebi- 
zond and Bayazid for the advantage of 
commerce. If that hon. Gentleman ran 
his eye along the map from Trebizond to 
Erzeroum, and thence to Bayazid into 
Persia, he would find the town of Khoi, by 
which an entrance was given for our manu- 
factures into Persia. There is no ford be- 


tween that place and the Caspian, although 
a little above it there is, and there Russia 
has possessed herself of a strong fortress, 


called Abassabad. Russia’s practice is to 
exact an indemnity from the power which 
she has provoked into war, and when that 
Power cannot pay, she seizes one of her 
provinces as a material guarantee. In 
this way she obtains a mortgage on Persia, 
and intends, at a favourable moment, to 
foreclose it. Her geographical position 
also enables her, whenever she pleases, to 
arrest our trade with Persia, by seizing on 
the fortress of Khoi, as she did on Abas- 
sabad. This was the state of things in 
reference to Persia when war broke out in 
1853. It is unnecessary to remind the 
House of the provinces which Russia ex- 
torted from Asiatic Turkey. The key of 
Russian policy is, that the vital strength of 
Turkey consists in her Asiatic provinces ; 
and Russia being desirous of conquering 
Turkey, whenever she makes war against 
that Power, begins by striking at her in 
those provinces. The root of Russian 
power, as opposed to England’s Indian 
empire, to Persia, and to Asiatic Turkey, 
lies in Georgia. The use of Imeritia to 
Russia is very trifling, and her sole object 
in securing a transit across the Caucasus is 
to complete the conquest of Asiatic Turkey 
and of Persia. Her troops, however, de- 
pend on the resources of Georgia, and to 
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get there she has to cross the steppes of 
Southern Russia, then by the causeway 
constructed by the Empress Catherine, 
over the Caucasus, and then to pass 
through a rugged country oceupied by 
fierce tribes. These obstacles render jt 
difficult for her to maintain a sufficient force 
in Georgia to carry out her designs on 
Persia and Asiatic Turkey. When the 
late Emperor Alexander said he meditated 
no aggression—that he wanted no more 
territory—he could see, in the Black Sea, 
Poti, Anapa, and the river Rion. These 
gave Russia access close to Kutais ; and 
then a macadamized road enabled her by 
a short cut to introduce an army and the 
munitions of war directly into Georgia, a 
thing otherwise impossible to her save by 
crossing the steppes of Southern Russia, and 
advancing through rough, perilous, moun- 
tain passes. Under these circumstances, 
when war breaks out between Russia and 
Turkey, an English Minister ought care- 
fully to watch the state of things in 
Asiatic Turkey, as being of the highest 
concern to the permanent interests of 
England. It may be said that these are 
vague and unfounded apprehensions of the 
designs of Russia; but on this point the 
history of the campaigns of Paskiewitsch, 
in 1828 and 1829, is very instructive. That 
history discloses the policy of Russia and 
her agents, and shows how Paskiewitsch, in 
a wonderfully short space of time, seized the 
strongholds of Asiatic Turkey, conquered 
fortress after fortress, his only difficulty 
soon being to decide whether he should 
advance on Constantinople from Erzeroum, 
or march by the great rivers towards the 
vast countries lying near the Persian Gulf. 
Paskiewitsch marched towards Trebizond 
and took Khart. His instructions then 
were to co-operate with the Russian fleet in 
the Black Sea, and the common object of 
the Russian forces was to complete the con- 
quest of Asiatic Turkey on the shores 
of the Black Sea. The roads were almost 
impracticable for artillery between Khart 
and Trebizond ; and a foolish pasha, going 
out to fight the Russian general, was re- 
pulsed by him with frightful slaughter. Pas- 
kiewitsch then returned to Erzeroum, and 
laid out his plan for a future campaign, to 
accomplish the fundamental and cherished 
policy of his country. I am not in a condi- 
tion to say whether or not that singular do- 
cument—the will of Peter the Great—is 
genuine; but in the appendices to the Rus- 
sian histories, to which I have referred, it 
is bequeathed to the successors of that 
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monarch as a policy fixed and never to be 
forgotten —that they should march to- 
wards the East and conquer Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey ; the same document de- 
claring that the Power which rules in the 
East and at Constantinople must govern 
the world. I ought to have mentioned 
that the lieutenant of Marshal Paskie- 
witsch in his Asiatic campaigns was Gene- 
ral Mouravieff, who fully comprehended 
the policy and objects of his chief; and 
Russia, always putting the right man in 
the right place, raised him to the com- 
mand of the army that was finally to 
achieve the good work which Paskie- 
witsch left unfinished. These facts were 
all patent to the British Minister who had 
to advise his Sovereign on the course she 
should take at the outbreak of the late 
war. That war I understood to have 
been undertaken to defend Turkey from 
invasion, and to uphold, if possible, the in- 
dependence of that Power for the future. 
The importance of the problem, as I have 
said, was only enhanced if in its solution 
were involved the tranquillity of both Per- 
sia and our Indian possessions. What, 
then, was our policy on commencing the 
war in 1853? A French friend of mine 
remarked to me, ** 1 so admire the book of 
your Seymour (meaning Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour), it is so droll.” But there is an an- 
swer in it which is not droll—the answer 
given by Sir Hamilton Seymour to the 
memorable statement of Count Nesselrode, 
when the latter told him that it would be 
impossible to settle with Turkey until she 
had been calmed by a defeat. The reply 
of the English Ambassador was, that as 
the policy of his Government was for 
peace, that Government were more anxious 
for the end than for the means that would 
secure it. I own that I cannot see much 
to admire either in the morality or the ex- 
pediency of such an answer. But, not to 
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had arrived, and the Turks could see no 
reason why the struggle should not take 
place on the battlefield which from its posi- 
tion they deemed most favourable to their 
cause. England prevented this, and no 


doubt had a policy to serve in so doing. I 


mean not now to call in question the pro- 
priety of her conduct in that respect ; but 
this I do not hesitate to assert that, having 
for your own purposes prevented Turkey 
from taking the field when she was herself 
convinced that her time had come to strike 
—and to strike hard—at her remorseless 
enemy, every consideration of duty, honour, 
and magnanimity bound you to assist her 
afterwards in her extremity. The war 
broke forth in 1853. Is it conceivable 
that any Minister of the Crown can have 
seriously believed that Turkey in Asia was 
at that time able to contend, unaided and 
alone, with the trained battalions of Russia? 
If so, upon what plea of precedent, upon 
what pretext of experience, upon what 
ground of history can such an opinion have 
been formed? Surely, it cannot have been 
warranted by the result of the battles of 
1828 and 1829, or by any other passage 
in the history of Asiatic Turkey. It is 
impossible that any Minister of the Crown 
ean have entertained such an idea, or, if 
he did, this House would not have been 
justified in attaching any weight to his 
opinions. Turkey was, as might have 
been expected, defeated in several pitched 
battles ; her army was disorganised—shat- 
tered to pieces. How was it restored to 
discipline and efficiency? Solely through 
the efforts of Guyon. Guyon, the most 
brilliant soldier, as he is undoubtedly one 
of the purest patriots of modern Europe, 
was brought from Damascus; and he it 
was who, in 1853, inspired the army of 
the Sultan with fresh hope, renewed its 
organisation, and restored it from being a 
rabble to something like the power and 
efficiency of a military force. In 1854 one 
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Kurukdere. The disaster to the Turkish 
army wis complete; although it was the 
opinion of many, not unskilled in military 
tactics, that had the advice of Guyon been 
adopted the result would have been very 
different. On that occasion the artillery 
of the Turks was commanded by Tahir 
Pasha, an officer who, notwithstanding the 
aspersions cast upon him in this Blue- 
book, has long enjoyed a reputation, bril- 
liant, indeed, yet not beyond his merits, 
for he was educated in England, and I am 
assured by those who had an opportunity 
of knowing him in this country that his 
natural talents are of the highest order, 
and his knowledge of his profession sound 
and practical. So effectively was the artil- 
lery worked under his command that I am 
credibly informed that the loss to the Rus- 
sians on that eventful day was 3,025. 
Such was the consequence of having a well- 
served artillery. The army fled to Kars, 
and here arises a very important ques- 
tion of fact to cast a light upon the policy 
of the Government. It has been often 
asked how it happened that the army, vic- 
torious at Kurukdere, did not pursue the 
routed and disorganised force, take Kars, 
and destroy the remnant of the Turkish 
power in Asiatic Turkey? The reason 
was that Schamyl, of whom we have often 


heard, but whose present whereabouts ap- 
pears to be enveloped in mystery, at a 
critical moment invaded Tiflis in the rear 
of the Russian army and stayed their fur- 


ther progress. The effect of that sudden 
and impetuous foray upon Tiflis, which, as 
every one knows, is the capital of Georgia, 
stands upon a plain, and is not fortified, 
was to compel the Russian gencral to 
divide his forces, with a view to the pro- 
tection of the town, thereby saving the 
remnant of the Turkish army from utter 
annihilation. All military authorities, with 
the exception of the noble Lord at the head 


of the War Department, lay it down as a, 


cardinal maxim that as Russia invariably 
strikes at Turkey in her Asiatic provinces, 
because she knows that her strength lies 
there, so if you would strike at Russia you 
should aim a blow at her in Georgia, which 
is the root of her power. By this means, 
if her army is in advance you can compel 
it to retreat, in order to cover and protect 
the capital of her power. When, accord- 
ing to this policy, Schamyl rushed upon 
Tiflis in 1854, he coerced the Russian 
army to divide its forces, and by this 
means rendered it impossible fur it to per- 
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form what its leaders had proposed to 
themselves. It will be admitted by the 
most casual and thoughtless observer that 
when these events had come to pass it was 
full time for the English Minister to put 
himself in motion; and so he did. He 
looked around him, and began to concoct 
materials for this Blue-book ; and certainly 
it is one of the most extraordinary produc. 
tions that has ever seen the light. Turkey 
having been defeated in five pitched bat- 
tles, and her case being as calamitous as 
can be well imagined, it was resolved by 
the English Ministry to send out a Com- 
missioner, who was directed, by Lord 
Clarendon’s first letter, to pick up what 
political information he could, and com. 
municate it to the Foreign Secretary, 
Lord Raglan, and the British Ambassador 
at Constantinople. He was likewise to re- 
port on the condition of the army. He 
was to leave England on the 4th of August. 
The next day—or, it may be, the very 
same day—the Foreign Secretary wrote a 
second letter to him, apprising him that it 
would also be his duty to restore the 
Turkish army to efficiency by all the 
means in his power. Unfortunately, the 
noble Lord at the head of the Foreign 
Department forgot, or neglected to men- 
tion, what means for that purpose were at 
the command of the Commissioner. Ex- 
cept his indomitable courage, his innate 
energy, his sense of duty, his mother wit, 
and his English heart, I know of none 
that were at his disposal. Instead of 
powder and shot, they provided him with 
a plentiful supply of paper and ink, and I 
will do him the justice to say that from 
the moment he reached Erzeroum he bom- 
barded his correspondents as vigorously, 
though not, unhappily, with so much sue- 
cess, as he has ever done the Russians. 
The House will not fail to admire the 
notable expedient of regenerating Turkey 
by means of a Commissioner, to whom was 
confided the task of collecting informa- 
tion with which the Government ought 
themselves to have been acquainted. The 
passage in Dr. Sandwith’s narrative in 
which he describes the duty assigned to 
the Commissioner and how he performed it, 
is as well worth reading as anything in 
that interesting volume— 


“The duties of a Commissioner accredited to a 
foreign army are simple enough—he has but to 
report on events as they occur. Had General 
Williams confined himself to this, it is probable 
that there would have been no Ottoman army in 
the ensuing campaign. What then did he do? He 
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saw a most vital point—the key of Turkey in 
Asia—defended by an army alseady ruined by its 
own officers, and dissolving under a system of 
misrule and peculation. He at once interfered, 
thereby committing a breach of etiquette, but 
saving Asia Minor.” 

May God bless him for that, say I. If 
that Commissioner had been in the Crimea 
and had seen 10,000 soldiers perishing 
with cold opposite to the store in which 
were the garments to clothe them, but the 
keyhole of which was stopped with red 
tape, he would have kicked open the door 
and saved the lives of the troops. Had 
he had the care of the limejuice he would, 
without an order, have distributed it to his 
countrymen before they were plunged in 
the charnel-houses called hospitals to die 
for want of the relief. No doubt he had 
these high qualities, but is this, let me ask 
the House, the way in which a Foreign 
Secretary ought to send out a gentleman 
to assert the authority of England, to vin- 
dicate her power, and to assist her ally ? 
Hence arose his first difficulty ; because 
no one knew what he was. The vague- 
ness of his commission gave rise to diputes 
and was certainly the cause of much incon- 
venience ; for a long time nobody could 
tell exactly what this extraordinary Eng- 
lishman was, who had appeared suddenly 


at Erzeroum and did everything without 


asking any one’s permission. I think a 
commission which means ‘‘ Do what you 
can, but you have no authority from me to 
do anything ; if you do anything wrong I 
will disown you ; if you do anything en- 
ergetically, and successfully, I will take 
the credit of it ; but I will undertake to 
say that as long as you are there nobody 
shall, from my instructions, ever be able 
to say why or wherefore you are sent 
there’”’"—is not such a commission as the 
foreign Minister ought to give to an Eng- 
lish gentleman who was sent upon a ser- 
vice so difficult and so important as that 
which was assigned to Colonel Williams. 
I admit that it is said in the first paper, 
“Lord Raglan will give you your instruc- 
tions.” Where are those instructions ? 
How many are the suppressions in this 
Blue-book ? Is anything like Sir Alexan- 
der Burnes’s despatches, the ungarbled 
» correspondence of an officer in the East, 
to be published, that you may make sense 
of this book? If Lord Raglan corre- 
sponded with Colonel Williams I have no 
doubt he wrote what it would be most 
valuable for us to know. If he did give him 
instructions, where are those instructions ? 
If he did give him advice, where is that 
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advice? Under the present system, the 
Minister whose policy is impeached is per- 
mitted to prepare the evidence by a care- 
ful selection and sifting of extracts of 
which this House may make what it can ; 
and J think I am entitled to infer that if 
any instructions were given by Lord Rag- 
lan they would tell against the Govern- 
ment, because they do not appear in this 
Blue-book. Had they told in favour of 
the Government, they would certainly not 
have been omitted from the papers pre- 
sented to Parliament. This Blue-book I 
divide into three parts. The first portion, 
including 160 pages, refers to the extra- 
ordinary discussion or dispute between our 
incomparable Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople and the Queen’s Commissioner. We 
have afterwards a narrative of the events 
which occurred between the 5th of March 
and the end of July ; and we have, thirdly, 
the memorable despatch of Lord Claren- 
don, dated September the 7th, which for 
ever put an end to all hopes of relief which 
had been entertained by our beleaguered 
countrymen and allies in Kars. All these 
portions we must carefully consider, be- 
cause it is said that this Blue-book makes 
out a strong case for the English Ministry, 
and proves that there was abundant fore- 
sight and surprising energy in the conduct 
of the war in Asia Minor. If any hon. 
Gentleman, having examined these papers, 
can lay his hand upon his heart and say 
that he is of that opinion, of course it will 
to-night be his duty to vote for the Minis- 
try. It appears that the Commissioner was 
well received by the Ambassador, and se- 
parated from him on kind and friendly 
terms. The Ambassador gave him all the 
despatches which had previously been sent 


'to him from the Consuls of Asia Minor, 


and the Commissioner availed himself of 
that opportunity to learn—what he never 
could do from his instructions—something 
of the state of things which existed in the 
country in which he was appointed to 
serve. It is remarkable that in the first 
page of this Blue-book the important prin- 
ciple of not separating Turkey from Persia 
is referred to by Lord Stratford, because 
he draws attention to the fact that Bayazid 
has been occupied by the Russians, and the 
commerce of England with Persia interrupt- 
ed as a matter of course. During the month 
of August there is little to observe upon, 
except that it is laid down as a principle 
by Commissioner Williams, that the first 
thing to be regarded in carrying on the 
war in Asia Minor and assisting Turkey is 
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the state of her magazines, upon the sim- 
ple principle that, unless you feed a man 
he is not likely to be able to fight. He 
says— 

“ The first thing I shall do will be to ascertain 


the state of the magazines, if any exist in Erze- 
roum, and to apprise your Lordship accordingly.” 


That is quite right, becanse it would be 
rather inconsistent to affect to assist an 
ally, and at the same time to leave him to 
starve. Consequently, it was a cardinal 
matter to ascertain what was the state of 
the supplies in the country, and whether it 
was possible to assist our ally and to pre- 
serve the Asiatic provinces for the country 
which we wished to uphold. I observe 
that Lord Clarendon was ative to the im- 
portance of the subject, because, on the 
22nd of September he writes— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government must again pro- 
test against this disregard of the Sultan’s in- 
terests, and they have a right to complain of the 
total disregard of their advice with respect to a 
fit commander in that portion of the Sultan’s ter- 
ritory which must become the theatre of impor- 
tant operations,” 


Lord Clarendon wants a first-rate general. 
Tf he finds such a character in the course 
of his travels, I hope he will catch him 


and bring him over to England ; we shall 


be glad to receive him. Independently of 
the requirement of a first-rate general, he 
admonishes Lord Stratford of the fact that 
the next spring—this is the meaning— 
Asia Minor will be the theatre of impor- 
tant operations—important operations on 
the part of whom ?—on the part of the 
Government he represented ; for I pre- 
sume, situated as he was, he could not 
speak so exactly for the Government of 
the Sultan. Then the sensible advice is 
given by Lord Stratford— 

«Employ the dead months of the year in coming 
toadecision as to what may best be done, in order 
to make the next campaign in Asia more success- 
ful than the last.” 


That is the advice of our Ambassador, and 
very sensible advice it is. Subsequent 
letters show how conscious the Minister of 
England must have been of his duty, for 
over and over again he tells the Commis- 
sioner, ‘* You must reform that army—you 
must remodel these before our troops join 
them.” I will presently ask what he meant 
by writing on the part of the Government 
about a thing which he was resolved should 
never come to pass. There was abundant 
time to save Turkey in Asia. In the next 
letter Lord Stratford says— 
Mr. Whiteside 
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*¢ On looking back, with the view of establish. 
ing a balance between loss and gain, we may 
easily perceive that if opportunities, as is alle 
have been thrown away, and much waste of life 
occasioned by mismanagement, the enemy has 
made no conquest, and supposing the war to con- 
tinue, there is reason to hope that, if past expe- 
rience be turned to account, a new campaign may 
be entered upon with fair prospects of success, 
The reasons for standing on the defensive will, in 
all likelihood, cease to exist, and it may be hoped 
that the Allies will be at liberty to direct a large 
portion of their attention to the Asiatic frontier, 
and other adjacent provinces of Russia.” 


It clearly and distinctly appears that it 
was in the mind of our Ambassador, as 
it was in that of Lord Clarendon, that 
there should be a campaign in Asia Minor 
in the ensuing spring. It also appears 
that at first Lord Stratford was on good 
terms with the Commissioner, because, 
writing in October, 1854, he describes the 
first reports of the Commissioner as being 
‘*fair and temperate.’’ Now, Sir, what 
did our Commissioner do? The very day 
on whieh he arrived at the head-quarters 
of the Turkish army he wrote long de- 
spatches, describing the constitution of the 
army, the state of the hospitals, and the 
condition in which he found: things; and, 
above all, he warned Lord Clarendon that 
there were due to the soldiers fifteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen, and nineteen months’ ar- 
rears of pay. From that time (the month 
of September) forward he does not cease 
to impress upon the noble Lord the car- 
dinal fact that the intercourse with Persia 
was interrupted, and like every other mili- 
tary man, whose duty it was, calls the at- 
tention of the Government to this as a 
matter of importance, not merely to Asiatie 
Turkey, but to our relations with Persia. 
Until the month of December, I do not 
find in the Blue-book any trace of a quar- 
rel with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. In 
human inquiries we are often perplexed to 
discover the motives which have led to cer- 
tain actions. If, therefore, any hon. Gen- 
tleman supposes that I am about to ex- 
plain the motives of Lord Stratford de 
Ledcliffe, I wish as speedily as possible 
to remove that pleasing delusion. I pro- 
fess myself utterly unable to understand 
his motives, utterly unable to justify or to 
comprehend his conduct. Having myself 
a conscientious opinion upon this subject, 
I am not, because some of my political 
friends agree in opinion with Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, about to ask the House 
to censure the Government and to shelter 
a man who deserves that censure, not so 
much as they do, but still who unques- 
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tionably deserves it. Let us, however, | ther. They occupied themselves in trifling, 
ascertain the exact truth as to the facts. | resisting, evading, denying, hesitating, va- 
1 defy any man to ascertain the motives for j cillating always, while these noble speci- 
some of the things which are in this book | mens of our race and country, under diffi- 
reported to have been done. In December, | cult and trying circumstances, gained the 
1854, the quarrel began; that is, if it can | affections of an army which was ready to 
be called a quarrel, when one party gave | follow them to the death, declaring that 


no cause of offence to the other, and when 


those feelings towards the gentleman with 


whom he was directed to correspond. Let | 


us understand the relation in which these 
persons stood towards each other. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, as the ambassador 
of England at Constantinople, is ordered 
by his Government to correspond with Mr. 
Commissioner Williams, to whom he is 
also directed to give his countenance and 
support. Commissioner Williams is or- 
dered to correspond with Lord Stratford, 
and Lord Stratford is commanded to for- 
ward his despatches to the English Go- 
vernment and to Lord Raglan. It was at 
first arranged that the Commissioner should 
write to Lord Raglan, Lord Raglan to the 
Ambassador, the Ambassador to the Foreign 
Secretary, and the Foreign Secretary back 
to the Ambassador at Constantinople. For- 
tunately, Lord Clarendon discovered in 
time that this would prevent anything 
being done, and he said that the Commis- 
sioner might correspond with the Ambas- 
sador directly, and not circuitously through 
Lord Raglan. Sohedid. He did accom- 
plish wonders for the time. He was joined 
first by Major Teesdale—a name never to 
be mentioned but in terms of honour—and 
two other British officers were afterwards 
added to the party. I wish to do the 
fullest justice to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; I will not willingly deprive them 
of anything which is their due, and I ad- 
mit that they did contribute to the war in 
Asia Minor, as between the Turks and the 
Russians, four men and a doctor—and no 


this Blue-book through from one end to 
the other—to say that anything in the 
way of assistance was extended by this 





| such leaders they had never seen before— 
the one who seemed to be incensed with | 
the other concealed his feelings, and never | 
explained why or wherefore he should have | 


an army which endured all the horrors of 
famine, sustained by the words, and fired 
by the example of those gallant men whom 
you abandoned to a dismal fate. In De- 
eember, 1854, I collect from these papers, 
Mr. Commissioner Williams had addressed 
I can hardly say how many despatches to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe at Constanti- 
nople. On December the 8th, we have 
what is called—I don’t know whether it is 
ironically or not—an extract—it is cer- 
tainly a very copious one—from Brigadier 
Williams’s despatches, in which he states 
his grievances. He says— 

“ Since I fulfilled the duties confided to me as 
Her Majesty's Commissioner to the head-quarters 
of the army of Kars, 1 have had the honour of ad- 
dressing to your Excellency fifty-four despatches, 
identical with those forwarded simultaneously to 
the Earl of Clarendon and General Lord Raglan. 
Each packet has been accompanied by a private 
letter containing details and suggestions, which, 
had they found place in my public communica- 
tions, would have inconveniently lengthened these 
documents. 

“ On the 23rd of September I was honoured by 
a private letter from your Lordship, appealing to 
my ‘spirit and humanity,’ relative to the cap- 
tivity of those unfortunate Russian ladies who 
had then recently been seized and carried into the 
mountains by Sheikh Schamyl, the Circassian 
chieftain. Since the above date I have not been 
favoured with a line by your Excellency, even 
with an acknowledgment of the reception of my 
public or private communications. ‘lo one who 
has served your Lordship for so many years, 
such an avowal on my part can only be recorded 
with feelings of deep disappointment and mortifi- 
cation—feelings which I have studiously endea- 
voured to conceal, even from my aide-de-camp 
and secretaries, because each successive post was 
anxiously looked for, in the hope of receiving an- 


| swers from your Lordship on the pressing and im- 


portant affairs connected with my mission to the 


more. I defy any man—let him ransack | }e@d-quarters of the army of Kars.” 


Brigadier Williams here alludes to the 
Russian ladies who were carried off by 
Schamyl from Tiflis in the foray which 


'I before mentioned. Lord Stratford’s gal- 
|lantry it appears was touched, and he 
wrote to the Commissioner on the subject, 
but carefully avoiding, however, all refe- 


great and powerful empire to an ally whom 
it was said we wished to save, beyond four 
men and a doctor; but such men they were 
as are rarely met with. They did more 
for you, to give you an honourable peace, 


|rence to business. I wish to state ex- 
to save you from ignominy, to maintain the 


| plicitly what the charge against the Am- 


honour and to sustain the power and re- 
putation of England, than all the Members 
of Her Majesty’s Administration put toge- 





bassador is; for it may be that the 
character and position of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe will be affected by the 
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vote of this House. I admit that this part 
of the inquiry is of a judicial character, 
and we must therefore examine the evi- 
dence carefully, as it may affect the Am- 
bassador hereafter. There are three par- 
ties to be regarded—the Government, first, 
who are supposed to have authority over 
the Ambassador and the Commissioner ; 
next the Commissioner; and lastly the 
Ambassador. The charge against the 
Ambassador is—that Brigadier Williams, 
who was contending against a complica- 
tion of unparalleled difficulties, having ad- 
dressed no less than fifty-four despatches 
to him on important matters connected 
with his duty, that that immovable man 
did not answer a single one of them—in 
fact, took not the slightest notice of him, 
or of his despatches. After the extracts 
which I have read, the Commissioner goes 
on to state all that he wanted, all that he 
asked for, and all that he did not get. 
All these wants, he says, he had detailed 
in private letters and despatches before. 
‘*‘ With regard to the principal criminal,” 
he says— 

«‘ Zarif, Mustafa Pasha, who must, by his 
false muster-rolls and other dangerous deceptions, 
have caused the discomfiture and disgrace of any 
Iritish force sent to his assistance, I leave him in 
the hands of the allied Governments.” 


To this last passage I request particular 
attention. Several times, through his de- 
spatches, the Commissioner refers to a 
promise which, I suppose, had been made 
to him in some document which does not 
appear in this book, that a British force 
should be sent to his assistance, and he is 
anxious to guard against anything which 
may tend to disgrace the British troops 
when they arrive. The extract concludes 
thus— 

** And, having made this appeal to your Lord- 
ship in the name of Her Majesty's Government, 
it is my duty to state distinctly that I shall not 
be able to give such intelligence to my superiors 
as is absolutely necessary for them to be masters 
of; that I shall fail to preserve the power which 
[have (unaided) seized; and that I shall conse- 
quently not succeed in shielding the troops from 
starvation without my demands be complied with. 
If they be not, the dissolution of this army and 
the fate of Asia Minor will inevitably follow, and 
a golden opportunity be lost.” 


It is easy to see what was passing in the 
mind of that able and intrepid officer, when 
he told Lord Stratford that a golden oppor- 
tunity would be lost. He was evidently 


looking forward to a moment when the 

British Government—rightly advised and 

fully comprehending their policy—would 
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strike at Russia in Georgia through Tiflis, 
and when every Russian soldier would be 
extirpated from that province, which is the 
foundation of Russian power as against 
England, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey, 
That letter produced no impression on our 
Ambassador, and on the 6th of January 
Lord Clarendon wrote to him. I wish to 
state all that makes in favour of the Mi- 
nister—and, when I say the Minister, I 
mean the Prime Minister especially—be- 
cause in the course of the explanations 
given when the noble Lord opposite quitted 
office in 185l1—an explanation, by the 
way, which explained nothing—the noble 
Lord the Member for the City of London 
told us that it was the duty of the Prime 
Minister to read every important despatch 
on foreign affairs ; therefore I assume that 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
has read all those despatches, and is as 
answerable for them as Lord Clarendon, 
The Minister relies very much on this 
letter, which I am about to read— 


«‘ Her Majesty’s Government desire to receive 
your Excellency’s observations upon the despatch 
of General Williams, which I need hardly say has 
been read by them with great regret, after the 
anxiety they have felt, and the remonstrances 
which they have in vain addressed through your 
Excellency to the Porte, respecting the unfortu- 
nate army at Kars. 

‘As an instance of the disrespect shown to 
Brigadier General Williams by the Turkish mili- 
tary authorities, I transmit to your Excellency 
the cover of a letter addressed to him, which he 
has sent to this office. 

* Such is the conduct of Shukri Pasha, the man 
just sent from Constantinople to take the com- 
mand at Kars, and who if he had not positive 
instructions to treat General Williams with con- 
tempt, can have had none to show him respect, 
although your Excellency announced on the 15th 
of November last that he was to have the rank of 
Ferik in the Turkish service. 

“ But Her Majesty's Government will no longer 
endure to be trified with, and they are determined 
that if the Turkish Government still persist in 
treacherously disregarding the Sultan’s interests 
the Turkish officers shall, at all events, not insult 
the Queen’s Commissioner; and your Excellency 
is instructed to demand the immediate dismissal 
of the person who gave orders that General Wil- 
liams should be thus unbecomingly addressed.” 


On this last point Commissioner Williams 
was mistaken, because any one who has 
read the translation of the titles by which 
he was addressed on the occasion in ques- 
tion must admit that they are not open to 
the complaint which Brigadier Williams 
made. I believe, however, that he is as 
simple and unaffected a man as can be 
met with, and it is only so far as his office 
is concerned that he would have com- 
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plained of not having received all the titles 
which he thought were his due. This may 
be said to be the only point in the preli- 
minary part of the correspondence in which 
our Ambassador got the better of the 
Commissioner. Lord Clarendon concludes 
by saying— 

“Your Excellency will also transmit to mea 
copy of your application to the Turkish Govern- 
ment for the official recognition of General Wil- 
liams when he went to Kars, and of the answer 
which you received ; and you will also demand, if 
you have not yet got it, a copy of the instruction 
that was sent by the Porte. 

“Your Excellency will understand that Her 
Majesty’s Government require to be furnished 
with a full and detailed Report of everything 
which has passed between Her Majesty’s Em- 
bassy and the Porte respecting the army at Kars, 
in compliance with the instructions that so fre- 
quently, but in vain, have been addressed to your 
Excellency.” 


I request the attention of the House to 
this point. Here is the Foreign Secre- 
tary stating, that an Ambassador who is 
bound to obey him has systematically dis- 
obeyed his directions and has evaded his 
instructions, and that it was a vain attempt 
for hin—the Secretary of State—to pre- 
vail upon the Ambassador to pay respect 
to the directions of the Sovereign speaking 
by his mouth. That‘is a statement which, 
I think, affects the Government more than 
the Ambassador, and will give us an op- 
portunity of investigating the constitutional 
question involved in this branch of our 
inquiry, as soon as I have read one or 
two sentences from this extraordinary do- 
cument. I find that before Lord Strat- 
ford de Redclitfe condescended to write to 
Commissioner Williams he made his de- 
fence to the Foreign Secretary with re- 
spect to the first—and, I must say, mer- 
ciful—charge brought against him, that 
he neglected to return an answer to any 
one of fifty-four despatches addressed to 
» by Colonel Williams. His defence is 
this— 
“ Constantinople, Dec. 28, 1854. 

“My Lord—I think myself entitled to remark 
on the hasty manner in which Colonel Williams 
has allowed himself to suppose that I have neg- 


lected the important interests committed to his 
charge,” 


The “hasty manner!” Why, his Lord- 
ship must be the most phlegmatic man in 
Turkey. I understand that he wanted to 
answer all the despatches of Commissioner 
Williams at the conclusion of the war—in 
the lump, as it were—reserving his general 
views on the manner in which the war 
ought to have been conducted, and what 
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should have been done at Kars until Kars 
had been taken, Erzeroum in the posses- 
sion of the Russians, and peace concluded 
on terms satisfactory to the two great 
Emperors. The Ambassador continues— 

“ Because he did not hear from me as soon or 

as frequently as he expected, he rushed to the 
conclusion that I gave him no support; and 
under this inconsiderate impression he has made 
a deliberate appeal to your Lordship and Lord 
Raglan.” 
It is plain from this passage that all the 
documents were sent to Lord Raglan ; it is 
plain that that admirable person wrote his 
opinion upon the transactions to which 
they referred, and it is plain that his 
despatches have been suppressed. Lord 
Stratford proceeds to say :-— 

‘*These circumstances do not in the least 
degree warp my judgment as to Colonel Williams’s 
excellent intentions and zealous exertions on be- 
half of the army at Kars; nor am I at all in- 
clined ”— 


And here follows a sneer at Colonel Wil- 
liams— 
“To depreciate the somewhat voluminous cor- 


respondence which contains the results of his 
researches and remonstrances.” 


He then reminds the Foreign Secretary of 
the important steps he took to induce the 
Turkish Ministers to correct the abuses 
denounced by the English Commissioner, 
and calls attention to a set of queries 
which he addressed to a person who is 
styled, I think, a Count—Count Pisani— 
and who lives in Constantinople. Let me 
say a word or two upon this gentleman. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, who is a re- 
markably clever man, when he wished to 
make his defence, addressed a series of 
queries to Count Pisani. The convenient 
Count answered all the queries in a man- 
ner perfectly satisfactory to our ambassa- 
dor. His Lordship then delivered the 
queries and replies to our Foreign Secre- 
tary, to be laid before the Government ; 
but I must say that our Foreign Secretary 
is a very innocent man if he believes nine- 
tenths of what is stated by Count Pisani. 
I want to know how it came to pass that 
Count Pisani was employed in this business 
at all? [Mr. Lapoucuere: He is the dra- 
goman attached to the embassy.] I know 
he is, but that is no answer to my question. 
When Lord Stratford wants to get any- 
thing done by the Porte he goes himself, 
and his great influence overcomes all ob- 
stacles ; but whenever he wishes a thing 
not to be done he sends Count Pisani. 
The Count, I understand, upon such an 
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occasion trembles at the very sight of the 
Pasha. Pisani says what he thinks fit to 
the Pasha, and the Pasha does the same 
to Pisani. The Count then hurries home 
to Lord Stratford, and tells him that the 
Pasha will do nothing. ‘‘ Put that down,” 
says Lord Stratford, and down it goes in 
a curious record kept by Pisani for subse- 
quent use. It appears to me, that con- 
scious of guilt—conscious that he would 
be called to account by Parliament, if Par- 
liament understood and was willing to per- 
form its duty—our Ambassador took the 
precaution from the first to prepare for 
his defence. His conduct reminds me of 
what I once heard a man say in a very re- 
markable trial for conspiracy and murder. 
IIe acknowledged having remained a cer- 
tain time in the place where the conspiracy 
was concocted. ‘* What did you do then ?”’ 
inquired the counsel. ‘‘I went home to 
arrange my defence,”’ was the reply. So 
with Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, it is 
quite clear that, through the instrumen- 
tality of Pisani, he was laying the founda- 
tions of his defence at the very moment 
he was doing that which he knew would 
be brought forward, at some future period, 
as a charge against him. I have been 
told by the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 


? 


that Pisani is dragoman to the embassy. 


How is he paid? I do not object to the 
payment of any person engaged in the 
service of the country, because every pub- 
lic servant should be liberally remunerated ; 
but let the House look at the staff at Con- 
stantinople. First, there is the Ambassador 
himself ; then Lord Napier, secretary of 
embassy; next, Mr. Alison, Oriental secre- 
tary; and, lastly, the following attachés :— 
O. W. L. Russell, W. Doria, P. E. F. 
W. Smythe, T. F. Hughes, E. C. G. Mur- 
ray, and L. Moore. All these persons but 
one are well paid. What are they paid 
for? Is it for running up and down the 
country enjoying delightful scenery? Can 
nobody be trusted to transact the busincss 
of the embassy but a Levantine Count ? 
One would imagine that, if our ambassador 
wished anything important to be done, he 
would send one of these English gentle- 
men to do it; but, no; for some insernta- 
ble reasons they are passed over, and the 
services of the Count are preferred. Per- 
haps—who ean tell?—Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe does not speak to any one of his 
secretaries or attachés, who, being Eng- 
lish gentlemen, may not be as ready as 
Pisani to return acceptable answers to his 
queries. But I may remind the Colonial 
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Secretary that three English gentlemen 
are paid by the State because they under- 
stand the Turkish language, because they 
may be depended upon, and because the 
important interests of England in the East 
should not be entrusted to a Greek, who is 
certainly not a man in whom reliance could 
be placed in a war between Russia and 
Turkey. With these observations I may 
leave Pisani, whose statements I am not 
disposed to credit, and proceed with the 
despatch of our Ambassador. After the 
passages I have quoted, and some more to 
the same effect, Lord Stratford begins to 
moralize. This despatch is, I understand, 
much relied upon by the friends of Lord 
Stratford, and it is certainly a curiosity in 
its way. He says :— 


“ But the well-known proverb which contrasts 
the facility of bringing a horse to water with the 
impossibility of forcing him to drink is no less 
true at Constantinople than in London or Paris, 
Unfortunately, too, the horses whose reluctance I 
have to overcome are not without circumstances 
to excuse, though not entirely to justify, the slow- 
ness of their pace.” 


Then comes an allusion to a matter which 
is mentioned in many other parts of the 
Blue-book—the want of funds. That seems 
to be a fundamental difficulty ; it is one of 
considerable furee, and Lord Stratford is 
entitled to all the benefit of it. He in- 
forms Lord Clarendon that— 


“Winter, distance, roads scarcely passable, 
want of funds, the extent of evil to be cured, the 
scarcity of trustworthy officers, the greater inte- 
rest of operations elsewhere, the illness of Ismail 
Pasha—all these causes of difficulty, and others 
which might be enumerated, have concurred to 
produce hesitation and delay. I regret the exist- 
ence of such obstacles, and blame the Turkish 
Ministers for not surmounting them with more 
activity. But can I wonder ?” 


With great ability and truth Lord Strat- 
furd thus answers his own question :— 


“No! Corruption, ignorance, prejudice, want 
of public spirit, and the instincts of selfishness 
engender the same consequences wherever they 
prevail in long habitual exuberance. Such can- 
kers, wide-spreading and deep-rooted, have ever 
been the harbingers and instruments of ruin, 
except in those few and favoured States where 
publie opinion proclaims the danger and suggests 
the remedy in time. [las England itself been 
always without a taint ? Have we never heard of 
Bacon or of Marlborough? Have we forgotten 
the memoirs of Pepys, the profligacies of his day, 
and the one claim of an exiled Sovereign to the 
gratitude of his country? Are not the denuncia- 
tions of Burke still ringing in our ears? Place, 
time, and circumstances vary altogether, but the 
disease differs only in degree. In Turkey it las 
| reached the stage of extreme virulence ; in Chris- 
| tendom, generally, it is in abeyance, or shows itself 
\ 
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only under mild forms; in Russia it mingles with 
the system of administration, and would, no 
doubt, fulfil its mission there, as elsewhere, if the 
power and energy of Government did not main- 
tain a counteracting vitality.” 


The noble writer alludes to “ public opi- 
nion.” Does he think that public opinion 
is respected in a country where conduct 
such as he himself pursues can with safety 
be passed over unnoticed by the Govern- 
ment? Well may he talk of public opinion 
if the acts that he himself does in viola- 
tion, at an unparalleled crisis, of his mani- 
fest duty can be covered or defended by 
the Government that maintains him in an 
office for which he has proved himself so 
wholly unfit. What is the meaning of his 
moralising on Lord Bacon, or on Marl- 
borough? It is gratifying to find that 
our Ambassador, amid his severer studies, 
fails not to cultivate the lighter graces of 
literature ; but while dilating on the in- 
firmities and vices of Bacon and Marlbo- 
rough, he affords in his own person the 
very best proof that great talents may be 
accompanied with vices that obscure them, 
and great knowledge with infirmities that 
destroy its use. Now, is our Ambassador 
to be praised for his style of writing on 
matters of business? Lord Clarendon did 
not want to hear of the character of Bacon 
—‘‘ that wisest, brightest, and meanest of 
mankind”’—and could read Pepys himself 
without being requested to do so from 
Constantinople ; while I think our Am- 
bassador may leave Marlborough to Mac- 
aulay, who will take care of him. But at 
last Lord Stratford condescends to notice 
the charge against him, and in reply gives 
an excuse the most curious ever recorded 
in the archives of the Foreign Office. He 
says— 

“It remains for me to say a word respecting 
my silence towards Colonel Williams. It has, in 
truth, continued longer than I intended, It 
originated in my anxiety not to occasion dis- 
appointment by announcing measures which might 
or might not be carried into effect. I knew that 
during the winter season little, comparatively, 
could be done; and I preferred, under the pres- 
sure of business flowing in abundantly from other 
sources, to give my correspondent an answer in 
full, rather than keep up a succession of partial 
communications, ‘To this may be added the total 
want of punetuality with which of late the packets 
for Trebizond have left Constantinople. It has 
happened more than once that the opportunity 
was not brought to my knowledge till within an 
hour or two of the vessel’s departure. Thus to 
the motive for not making preparation was added 


the difficulty of writing at the moment for want 
of time,” 
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Every word that the noble Lord writes is 
inconsistent with something that he has 
written before. Sometimes his silence is 
designed ; sometimes it is accidental ; but 
the pith and marrow now are, ‘I never 
answered your communication before, be- 
cause I did not wish to disappoint you— 
when all is over you shall have an answer 
in full.”” That is a mode of transacting 
business, permit me to say, which no 
amount of talent—and I do not deny that 
Lord Stratford has much talent—and no 
length of public service—and I do not 
deny that Lord Stratford’s public service 
has been considerable—can justify or pal- 
liate. And I ask, if this system is to be 
carried into other branches of the public 
service, what will become of this great 
empire? On the 11th of January, 1855, 
the Earl of Clarendon answers that docu- 
ment. He says that the defence of Lord 


Stratford has received the careful consi- 
deration of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, after justly remarking upon the in- 
adequacy of the steps which have been 
taken, he says— 


“But this is all that has been done for the 
relief of the army, notwithstanding the repeated 
and urgent remonstrances of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which are of a date long anterior to 
the departure of General Williams from this 
country.” 


He continues— 


**General Williams was in a position of great 
difficulty and responsibility, surrounded by traitors 
and robbers, with whose occupations he was 
bound to interfere, and he stood in need of all the 
support and encouragement that Her Majesty’s 
servants could afford him.” _ 


He then says that he has answered all 
Generali Williams’s despatches, and has 
had great satisfaction in conveying to that 
officer the entire approval of the Govern- 
ment ; and he concludes— 


“Her Majesty’s Government, therefore, cannot 
but regret the silence observed by your Excellency 
towards General Williams, and they can well 
understand the discouragement and mortification 
he must have felt at receiving no acknowledgment 
of his fifty-four despatches, accompanied by pri- 
vate letters; for he looked to your Excellency as 
his natural protector, and must have well known 
that the great, the deservedly great, influence 
of your Excellency must be more powerful on the 
spot than any Her Majesty’s Government could 
exercise to save him and the Turkish army from 
the consequences of that corruption, ignorance, 
prejudice, and want of public spirit which your 
Excellency so well describes, and the proofs of 
which are in every direction unfortunately but 
too apparent.” 
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Now, I admit in the most unequivocal 
manner, on the part of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, that he has fully discovered the mis- 
conduct of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
I admit that he has been made aware of 
Lord Stratford’s defaults. I admit fur- 
ther, in fairness to him, that he has ex- 
pressed himself in a manner highly credit- 
able to Lord Clarendon as a private gen- 
tleman; but, as I shall contend in a 
moment, fatal to him as an English states- 
man ; because I rely upon the very fact 
stated in that document, that Lord Strat- 
ford’s conduct had nearly ruined an army, 
to sustain one portion of the arguments 
involved in my Motion. But this is the 
last of the letters written by Lord Claren- 
don in censure of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe. General Williams, however, did 
not submit to that mode of being disposed 
of by the Ambassador; and I now beg to 
draw the attention of the House to two 
letters from General Williams, a sentence 
in one of which is the foundation of the 
view which I would respectfully submit to 
the House on this important part of the 
question. Lord Clarendon having sent to 


General Williams the defence of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, General Williams 
writes this despatch, received January 15, 


1855— 


“Your Lordship will be informed, through the 
copy of my despatch to Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, inclosed in mine of the 8th December 
addressed to your Lordship, of the silence and 
disregard with which his Excellency has been 
pleased to treat my despatches and private com- 
munications relative to the affairs of the army, to 
which I am accredited, as Commissioner, by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Under these extraor- 
dinary, I may say unprecedented, circumstances, 
it behoves me to demonstrate to your lordship 
that I have not failed in my duty, either towards 
Her Majesty’s Government, or to his Excellency 
the Ambassador, with whom I was instructed to 
place myself in communication. Ist. Before I 
landed at Constantinople I sent Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador a copy of your lordship’s instructions 
to me, and afterwards had the honour of four 
interviews with his Excellency, in which, among 
other things, I mentioned the precise words of the 
Duke of Newcastle (addressed to me in my inter- 
view the day prior to my departure from London), 
on the importance his Grace attached to the duties 
of my mission—that it was second only as to the 
prosecution of this war. 2nd. On the receipt of 
my instructions from General Lord Raglan, which 
reached me after my return from Varna, I en- 
closed a copy of them to Her Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor, accompanied by a despatch, a copy of which 
I beg to enclose herewith for your lordship’s in- 
formation. A copy of this was also sent to 
General Lord Raglan as an enclosure in the 
despatch which acknowledged the receipt of his 
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lordship’s instructions, Srd. I made a general 
appeal to Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe for his 
‘countenance and support,’ written from Erze- 
roum on my way to the camp at Kars. I now 
beg to forward, for your lordship’s information, a 
copy of my second and special one. In order to 
redouble the zeal of Mustafa Pasha and ‘Emir 
Bey, I told them that I had brought their conduct 
to the knowledge of the Porte, through the British 
Ambassador, and held out the hope of reward, 
Had that recompense followed my solicitation, it 
would have been known to every officer in the 
army, and incalculable results would have fol- 
lowed, Having thus performed a duty which I 
think imperatively incumbent on me, I shall for 
the present abstain from any remarks, save that 
of announcing the arrival of another post from 
Constantinople, without a line, public or private, 
from Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, although I 
have addressed sixty-two identic or special des- 
patches, and many private letters bearing on 
public affairs, to his Excellency.” 


The House will observe that the charge 
obtains fresh force from the statements in 
that letter; for, in the first place, it 
appears that there are sixty-two despatches 
unanswered ; and, in the second place, it 
appears that, upon a particular occasion, 
if a small recompense had been made by 
the Ambassador to Mustafa Pasha and 
Emir Bey incalculable results would have 
followed to the Turkish army. On the 
2lst of January, 1855, Lord Stratford 
concocts an elaborate defence which he 
addresses to Lord Clarendon, in which he 
falls back upon that trifling matter of the 
superscription of a despatch and the title 
of Colonel Williams, and dwells a good 
deal upon a mistake which a man is likely 
enough to make who is unacquainted with 
the language. Then he says—probably 
truly enough—that having an army on the 
Danube and another in the Crimea, the 
Sultan’s revenue is altogether inadequate 
to the support of a third army. He 
makes that point, and it seems a rational 
one. He then says that General Williams 
has been raised to the rank of Ferik ; but 
the date of that appointment is all-im- 
portant, Lord Stratford was early instruct- 
ed to obtain for General Williams some 
rank which should give him an intelligible 
position and influence with the army at 
Erzeroum. It appears that that was not 
done—or, at least, that it was done in an 
absurd manner. In November the diploma 
was being made out ; in December some- 
thing was doing ; but Commissioner Wil- 
liams indignantly records that that docu- 
ment did not reach him till the 25th of 
January, 1855. Again, I find General 
Williams, on the 15th of January, 18955, 
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in a despatch which was received by Lord 
Clarendon on the 7th of February, ex- 
pressing his disappointment that the ex- 
pectations which he had founded on the 
promises of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
were not fulfilled, and he adds :— 


“Tt is my bounden duty to call the attention of 
your Lordships to these grave circumstances, and 
to state the extreme danger which such a state of 
things engenders ; half of one precious month has 
slipped from us, and has brought with it the fruits 
of either an indifference on the part of the autho- 
rities of Constantinople to my various unanswered 
representations, or a signal want of influence to 
enforce them.” 


I find, likewise, that on the 18th of Janu- 
ary he repeats the necessity that there is 
for paying the troops, and he enumerates 
the difficulties under which he labours— 
want of clothes, want of arms, want of 
shoes, and want of money. I find that 
this is submitted to the Minister of War, 
and the first thing that the Minister of 
War does in reference to the war in Asia 
Minor is this :—On the 26th of February 
he communicates this important opinion to 
General Williams :-— 


‘Lord Panmure is of opinion that it will be 
impossible for him (General Williams) to do any 
good, unless he is allowed more discretion in 





organising the army of Kars.” 


That is the result of the deliberations of | 


the head of the War Department. This | 
extraordinary dispute or discussion be- 
tween the Ambassador and the Commis- 
sioner is brought to a close by the two 
documents which reached Lord Clarendon 
on the same day—one from Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe and the other from Gene- 
ral Williams, for it is a singular cireum- 
stance that both those despatches arrived | 
on the Ist of March, 1855. The despatch 
of Lord Stratford is a very elaborate docu- | 
ment. Jn it he puts forward all the case 
that he could make for himself as against 
the Government, Commissioner Williams, 
and the indefinite character of the com- 
mission under which General Williams had | 
acted, and he calls upon Lord Clarendon | 
to define what was thereafter to be his 
duty in enforcing the demands of General 
Williams at Constantinople. That is a 
very able and a very clever letter. It isa 
little artfully written, perhaps, but its pur- 
port is this :—** You sent out a gentleman 
with a commission that is not intelligible ; 
all sorts of difficulties have arisen ; he has 
gone to Kars; the Turks don’t know: 
what he is; I don’t know pecisely what 
the extent of his authority is; inform me 
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now, and tell me, for my guidance here- 
after, how I am to behave to him, and 
how he is to behave towards our ally, Tur- 
key; because we must have a distinct 
knowledge of our reciprocal position to- 
wards each other and towards the Porte.’ 

“Tt is not enough for me to know in general 
terms that Brigadier General Williams is a mili- 
tary officer, instructed to act as Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner with the army at Kars, It is fur- 
ther desirable that I should be made acquainted 
with the extent of his powers on the spot, with 
the degree to which he is independent of the com- 
mander in chief, and how far it is expected by 
Her Majesty’s Government that I shall insist on 
obedience to his demands, without reference to 
any doubts entertained of their expediency either 
by the Porte or by me.” 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe asks Lord 
Clarendon, ‘‘ Do you mean General Wil- 
liams to be commander in chief, only 
exempt from the responsibility of taking 
command of the army in the field?” and 


| he concludes the despatch very judiciously 


for his purpose, because he gives a delicate 
hint to Lord Clarendon in reference to the 
severe letters he had sent out with regard 
to the Government of Constantinople, in 
these words :— 

“We should be inconsistent with ourselves if 


we sought to trample down what remains of 
Turkish independence.” 


I ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
that despatch required an answer? A 
clear, explicit, point-blank request is made 
by the Ambassador, to the Foreign Secre- 
tary once for all to explain the relative 
duties and relative authority and the ex- 
tent of jurisdiction conferred on General 
Williams, and I want to know where is 
the answer to that communication? I 
fancy the Prime Minister and Lord Claren- 
don must have come to the conclusion that 
it was inconvenient to explain directly 
the limits of the authority which General 
Williams was to exercise, and that, as 
there was a very pretty quarrel between 
the Commissioner and the Ambassador, it 
was better to leave things as they were, 
and not attempt by any effort on their part 
to adjust them. On the same day, the 
Ist of March, arrives the startling letter 
to Lord Clarendon from Commissioer Wil- 
liams, in which he utters these words in 
reference to the Ambassador :-— 

‘* Whether his influence was sufficient or other- 
wise to induce the Porte to hear my warning 


voice, I boldly assert, as a British officer, that 
such an unaccountable silence was highly danger- 


| ous to the public cause. What could I not have 


done in the shape of reform had even a note from 
Lord Stratford, and an order from the Seraskier, 
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reached me by the return of the first Turkish 
post, which was then as regular in its arrival as 
that between London and Constantinople.” 


The pith and marrow of the first part of 
our inquiry are all contained in that pas- 
sage which General Williams submitted to 
Lord Clarendon. I suppose the House will 
hardly credit me; I suppose there is 
hardly a rational man in the country who 
will believe that no answer was given by 
Lord Clarendon to that despatch. There 
were subsequent letters from Lord Claren- 
don—‘‘I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your despatch of such and such a date;”’ 
but there was no answer defining General 
Williams’s powers, so that neither party 
should be perplexed, and propriety and 
respect for authority should be introduced 
into the embassy at Constantinople, where 
it seems never to have before existed. It 
isan argument in favour of Lord Redcliffe, 
who may say, ‘‘I addressed myself to you 
upon all the disputes and confusion in the 
correspondence with General Williams, and 
having received no answer, my statement 
in that letter must be taken to be unan- 
swerable.”” Can this matter present itself 
in a more ridiculous aspect as between the 
Government at home and the Ambassador 
at Constantinople and the Commissioner 
at Kars? The Commissioner said, if his 
authority had been recognised, he could 
have effected incalculable reforms. That 
is written home. The Foreign Secretary’s 
attention is called to the fact, and he nei- 
ther writes to the Ambassador nor to the 
Commissioner, but leaves them to fight it 
out as best they may. There is another 
trenchant communication from General 
Williams in reference to one of the de- 
spatches of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
remitted to him by Lord Clarendon, This 
is the way he describes the analysis of his 
despatches, forwarded to the Government 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe— 

*¢ Tt exhibits, throughout the analysis of my 
reports from Kars, a marked disregard to my 
opinions ; and a future reference to a Mushir to 
be appointed is the burden of this long story. In 
forwarding it for your Lordship’s perusal I must, 
nevertheless, call your Lordship's attention to one 
or two salient points.” 


And having stated these, he says— 


“ Unhappily it is on record that his Excellency | 


did not do me the honour to acknowledge my 
communications, public or private, until my de- 
spatches had reached the number of sixty-one.” 


Now, Sir, those despatches contain the 
substance of the first part of this inquiry, 
and before I touch upon the second branch 
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of it I wish to ask what is the constity- 
tional question arising on those facts, be- 
cause upon that the House must give its 
opinion? I perceive by the Amendment 
of the hon. and Jearned Gentleman (Mr. J. 
G. Phillimore) that he proposes to refer to 
a Committee to decide whether the Am- 
bassador was or was not, by his silence 
or misconduct, the cause of the calamity 
which occurred at Kars. I beg to ask the 
House one or two plain questions upon that 
point. Is the Ambassador responsible to 
the House of Commons? I say, ‘* No!” 
Who appoints him? The Crown? Who 
exercises authority over him? The Min- 
ister. Who can call him to account? 
The Minister. Can we call him to ac- 
count? No. We operate upon public 
servants through the medium of the Min- 
ister, and to call upon the House to enter 
upon the consideration of the misconduct 
of a public officer is to ask the House to 
assume the Executive. The House can 
neither appoint nor dismiss. We can only 
exercise control, by making known our 
opinion of a Minister that fails in the per- 
formance of duty in a matter of great pub- 
lic interest. How does this matter stand ? 
Take it as put in the strongest possible 
manner for the Government, ‘* Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe is an extraordinarily in- 
tractable and clever man. He was our 
Ambassador at Constantinople. He failed 
to perform duties required of him, and the 
Foreign Secretary censured him.” But 
where, I ask, is the Ambassador? He is 
there still. He misconducts himself, and 
therefore the Government retains him. It 
is in exact consistency with that principle 
of Government, latterly adopted, which re- 
wards a man according to his demerits, 
and, in daring defiance of public opinion, 
promotes him in exact proportion to the 
excess of his fault. Some time since we 
discussed the dismissal of Mr. Kennedy, 
and I well remember the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University of 
Oxford put the dismissal of Mr. Kennedy 
upon this ground—not that he was a dis- 
honourable or dishonest public servant, 
but that he was intractable and difficult to 
manage—a man who wrangled and dis- 
puted with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and was not in harmony with the heads of 
his department. The argument used on 
the part of an Administration of which 
| the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
'was a Member, was, that when an official 
‘misconducted himself or embarrassed pub- 
lic business it was the duty of the Govern- 
| 
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ment to dismiss him, and the House had 
no right to question the dismissal, how- 
ever harsh it might appear. Does the 
Government justify the conduct of Lord 
Stratford ? Clearly not! Their argument 
is, that his conduct was unjustifiable ; and, 
if we believe General Williams, was dan- 
gerous to the public cause. If the effect 
of that conduct was to prevent a deserving 
officer accomplishing great reforms in the 
army in Asia Minor—if that army was 
disorganised by the unaccountable be- 
haviour, the apathy, and the neglect of 
the Ambassador, what is the responsibility 
of Her Majesty’s Government who still 
retain him in office? It is thorough clique- 
ism to declare that no other man in the 
world can do the duty of Ambassador at 
Constantinople but Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe; and for the Government to say, 
**No matter how he misconducts himself, 
since we censure him, therefore the House 
of Commons must acquit us,” is to main- 
tain that the most marked misconduct of a 
public servant, if he be in a high position, 
is certain to be screened by authority, 
when, in truth, that authority should no 
more shelter the man in a high position 
than the humblest official in the country. 
If this system is to be pursued, a man 
may be appointed the general of an army; 
he may refuse to obey instructions; and 
therefore he may be continued in his re- 
sponsible position. An admiral may be 
ordered to sail to a particular point; he 
may go in exactly the opposite direction ; 
and therefore he may be allowed to retain 
the command of his fleet. By such a 
system you put an end altogether to con- 
stitutional government; and if the House 
of Commons sanction it, the sooner you 
abandon the principle of exercising any 
authority or control over the conduct of 
the Executive the better. It is an im- 
posture to talk of public opinion and not 
to respect it, and it is most indefensible 
when men engaged in the public service 
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possible for any man who respects his own 
character—I was going to say his con- 
science —to maintain that the mere fact of 
their having censured Lord Stratford ex- 
onerates the Government from all respon- 
sibility in reference to this incomprehen- 
sible official. Although I have referred to 
this subject, because it is important and 
has arrested public attention, let no one 
suppose that that is the cardinal point 
which I wish to bring under the considera- 
tion of the House. As far as I ean un- 
derstand the matter, the quarrel ended in 
March, when the parties who were before at 
variance commenced a fresh correspondence. 
The Foreign Secretary wrote to the Ambas- 
sador, the Ambassador wrote to the Commis- 
sioner, and things went on in Asia Minorand 
Constantinople as if that deadly feud the 
records of which are preserved in the Fo- 
reign Office, and have been published for 
the edification of the public, had never ex- 
isted. Well, that part of the inquiry being 
disposed of, we come to a very interesting 
portion of our Parliamentary history. It 
is impossible to understand the miscon- 
duct of which I complain, unless we 
recall to our recollection what took place 
at the destruction of an Administration 
commonly known as ‘ Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government.”’ At that crisis, as the House 
may recollect, we were favoured with per- 
sonal explanations which were as interest- 
ing as they were important. It appears, 
likewise, that in another place, a noble 
Earl (Lord Ellenborough), remarkable for 
his abilities and his thorough knowledge 
of this subject, endeavoured to convince 
some of Her Majesty’s Ministers of the 
necessity of attending to the war in Asia. 
Having knowledge, vigour, eloquence, and 
ability, of course he failed, and he now 
lives to lament the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecy which he then uttered. The hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) was, 
however, more fortunate in this House, for 
he made a convert, and that convert was 


are guilty of a dereliction of duty to/ no other than the noble Lord the Member 


shelter them from censure because they | 


are persons of eminence in the State. 
What is the meaning of the Amendment 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) has 
given notice that he intends to move? Is 
it to transfer to a Committee the duties of 
the Executive ? Why, that is worse than 
the original proposition. Let Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers defend the conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe boldly ; but, if they 
do not, I put it to the House whether it is 





for the City of London. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury, in the sad month of 
December, made a speech on the subject 
of the war in Asia which was most in- 
structive and useful from the matters which 
his acquaintance with the subject enabled 
him to disclose. The noble Member for 
the City of London said nothing on the 
subject that night; but it appears that the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman made a deep 
impression upon the noble Lord’s mind. 
The noble Lord meditated upon it; it pro- 
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duced fruits, and the result was the over- 
throw of Lord Aberdeen’s Administration. 
The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell), being 
naturally required to explain his conduct, 
made a very important statement with 
reference to the war in Asia Minor, and to 
the misconduct of the Administration of 
which he was himself a Member. The 
Duke of Newcastle was also a Member of 
the Administration, and became the sub- 
ject of the noble Lord’s judicious and 
friendly exposure. I will read the state- 
ment then made by the noble Lord, and I 
intend to call upon him to-night for his 
vote, not on the score of party—because I 
know on that ground he would not give me 
it—but on a ground which will, I expect, 
have stronger influence with him than any 
party considerations—namely, respect for 
his personal honour, for his consistency, 
for his conscience, and for his country. 
This is the statement of the noble Lord 
on the subject of the war in Asia Minor :-- 

“With respect to some of these questions— 
with respect, for instance, to a question raised 
during the short sitting in December by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard)— 
namely, that of holding some consultation, and of 
making some provision for the next campaign— 
I was not satisfied. My hon. Friend pointed out 
the danger that might be incurred if the Russian 
army were increased on the Asiatic side, and he 
spoke of the necessity of providing some force to 
meet any invasion of Russia in that quarter. 
That was a most important subject, and it occu- 
pied my mind very much; but I could not find 
that I received from Lord Aberdeen that support 
which I had hoped for when the subject was under 
the consideration of the Cabinct.” 


Now, what does this prove? It shows, in 
the first place, that the noble Lord was 
convinced of the truth of the arguments 
of the hon. Member for Aylesbury. What 
did that hon. Gentleman recommend ? 
That communications should be opened 
with Schamyl, that the mountain tribes 
should be excited against the Russians, 
and that an armed force should be provided 
to act against the increased army which 
Russia would bring into the field in spring. 
These points were urged with great force 
and eloquence by the hon. Gentleman. 
The noble Lord meditated on the subject, 
and we see the fruit of his meditations. 
He says the subject was important. He 
says also that the war in Asia Minor was 
brought under the consideration of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Cabinet, but that he could 
make no impression upon that immoveable 
Premier. Finding that it was impossible 
to move Lord Aberdeen, the noble Member 
for the City of London, like a true patriot, 
Mr. Whiteside 
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upset the Administration on the ground 
that it did not conduct the war in Asia 
Minor with vigour and effect, and, having 
overthrown that Administration, the noble 
Lord brought in a band of chosen Whigs 
who were to do what the previous Adminis. . 
tration would not do. That was the course 
pursued by the noble Lord. I will not in- 
quire whether he did submit fully his views 
on the necessity of carrying on the war 
vigorously in Asia Minor to Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government. I was not there; 
and I can only speak from the statements 
of the noble Lord himself. I show, how- 
ever, from a passage of the noble Lord’s 
speech—a passage which no eloquence can 
mystify or pervert—that an Administra- 
tion which did not attend to the war in 
Asia was not deserving of public confi- 
dence and support, and that Administra- 
tion after Administration should be shat- 
tered to atoms if they did not undertake 
that important duty. That duty not hav- 
ing been performed by the Government of 
Lord Aberdeen, the noble Member for the 
City of London felt bound, in the dis- 
charge of a conscientious duty to his 
country, to overthrow the Administration. 
There is something very singular in the 
account given by the noble Lord of that 
Government. He seems to have consi- 
dered that the combination of the Pre- 
mier, Lord Aberdeen, with the War Minis- 
ter, the Duke of Newcastle, occasioned all 
the difficulty, because, according to the 
noble Lord the Member for London, if we 
had a good War Minister and a bad Prime 
Minister, or a good Prime Minister and a 
bad War Minister, public affairs might be 
successfully conducted, but with the con- 
junction of two bad Ministers that was 
absolutely impossible. Nay, the noble Lord 
pushed the argument to this singular ex- 
tent—he says, if the fiery spirit of the 
noble Member for Tiverton (Viscount Pal- 
merston), in the capacity of War Minister, 
had been added to the frigid nature of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, the mixture would have 
been a good one, and the result wholesome 
for the country. The noble Lord illus- 
trated his meaning by historic references 
with which his richly cultivated mind ena- 
bles him to supply himself, and thus to 
enliven our debates. If Lord Chatham 
had been in the place of Lord North we 
should not have made the conquest of 
Canada; and if Lord North had been in 
the place of Lord Chatham, we should not 
have had to lament the capitulations of 
Saratoga and of Yorktown. Who is Lord 
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North? We can guess; but the modern 
Chatham is now before us—he who is to 
thrill the Senate by his eloquence, to exalt 
the nation to the heights of his sublime 
atriotism, to terrify the enemies of Eng- 
find by his name, and, like his immortal 
predecessor, to make his influence felt 
wherever war rages in every quarter of 
the globe. The flatterers of the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) say that he 
suececded to his position at a time of great 
difficulty. That is true, but such was his 
ambition. Times of calamity and con- 
fusion produce the greatest minds. Amidst 
the general gloom the genius of the states- 
man shines conspicuous, as the brightest 
thunderbolt is elicited from the darkest 
storm. The noble Member for London, 
however, only wanted one great Minister, 
but he got two—a Prime Minister of sur- 
passing energy and a War Minister of sur- 
prising genius. Let us inquire whether 
their action has been equal to their ability, 
and then I will ask the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) whether his splendid illusion is 
not dispelled, and whether, with reference 
to the sentiments he expressed on the 
occasion to which I have referred—if the 
war in Asia does not appear to have been 
conducted with due energy and vigour— 
he can, as a conscientious man, vote against 
the Resolution I am about to submit to 
the House. Now, Sir, to business. The 
quarrel is ended, the Ambassador is in 
good temper, the Foreign Secretary is 
happy, the Ministry is changed, Lord 
Panmure is at the War Department, and 
General Williams is, where he was before, 
at Erzeroum, and is, as usual, writing to 
the gentlemen who received his despatches, 
but who seldom condescended to notice 
them. Now comes a subject all important 
to our inquiry. On the 5th of March a 
letter was written by Brigadier Williams 
to Lord Clarendon. This is an important 
document, which describes the state of the 
army, and the future prospects of the 
campaign, and which ought, therefore, if 
the Minister was disposed to do anything, 
to have put him in motion. The dispatch 
was as follows :— 


“ Erzeroum, March 5, 1855. 

“T had a long conference with the Mushir on 
Saturday last on the numerical strength of the 
army under his command, the very extended line 
of defence occupied by that army, and the repre- 
sentations he was about to make to the Porte on 
these subjects. The various detachments of this 
army amount on paper to 30,000 men, but his 
Excellency agreed with me in placing 20,000 effee- 
tive men of all arms opposite to that number. 
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The lines of defence extending from Ardahan to 
Kars, and thence to Kaghisman, Toprak Kaleh, 
Euch-Kelissa, and Bayazid, present a distance so 
great, when compared with the forces under his 
command, as to lead Vassif Pasha to fear that, in 
the event of an offensive movement on the part of 
the Russians from Akhirkelek, Gumri, and Erivan, 
it would be impossible to retain the ground which 
the detachments of his army now hold. In this 
opinion I fully agree with his Excellency, as my 
various reports testify. [I do not see these re- 
ports among the papers.] I, however, told the 
Mushir that I thought the allies would not leave 
us without material assistance to bear the brunt 
of such an attack ; but he replied by asserting an 
opinion formed from a conversation he recently 
had held with personages of high rank at Con- 
stantinople—that he could expect no assistance 
from the allies till the fall of Sebastopol, and that 
he should consequently write by this post to de- 
mand a strong and prompt reinforcement of in- 
fantry and cavalry, and begged me to support his 
demand by an appeal to Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
and the British Government. Being, of course, 
ignorant of the combinations contemplated by the 
Allies for the defence of this important frontier, I 
cannot offer an opinion as to the number of Turk- 
ish troops desirable for this service [General Wil- 
liams here shows himself to be a very innocent as 
well as brave man, for he seems to have seriously 
believed that our Government were really con- 
templating some combination for the defence of 
the Asiatic frontier of Turkey]; but if we are to 
depend on the unaided services of such troops, I 
cannot estimate the prompt reinforcements, vid, 
Trebizond under 15,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 
and 2,000 artillery, men (barely enough to man 
all the guns at our command in these regions). 
Unfortunately, these discussions are now taking 
place in March, instead of December of the past 
year ; my warning voice having been utterly disre- 
garded by the authorities at Constantinople.” 


This is a very important despatch, and it 
proves that the lines were far too exten- 
sive to be held by the army then in Asiatic 
Turkey; and that some other force, Turk- 


ish or allied, was indispensable. It is a 
document which must have commanded the 
attention of any Minister who professed to 
have at heart the right conduct of the war 
—a duty the most important, as the noble 
Lord the Member for London said, which 
could occupy the mind of a Government. 
Another personage now appears upon the 
scene, and I should be very sorry to over- 
look the part that he played. Lord Wode- 
house, the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, is called into activity, and on the 
29th of March he writes to the Under Se- 


‘eretary at War:— 


“ Foreign Office, March 29, 1855. 

“ Sir,—I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon 
to transmit to you to be laid before the Secretary 
of State for the War Department, copy of a de- 
spatch from Brigadier General Williams respect- 
ing the reinforcements required for the Turkish 
army at Kars.” 
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The Minister took from the 29th of Mareh 
to the 12th of April to answer that letter, 
a period in which he might have gone out 
to Constantinople, and with his own eyes 
seen what was requisite to be done. But 
when he took up his pen, with the exist- 
ence of an empire at stake, what did he 
write? Mr. Peel, on the 12th of April, in 
reply to Lord Wodehouse, says :— 

“ My Lord,—Having laid before Lord Pan- 
mure your letter of the 29th ult., with the copy 
therein enclosed of a despatch from Brigadier 
General Williams, relative to the amount of re- 
inforcements which he considers are required for 
the Turkish army in Asia, Iam directed to re- 
quest you will state to the Earl of Clarendon that 
Lord Panmure is of opinion that it will be de- 
sirable to urge upon the Porte the importance of 
their paying attention to these requirements when- 
ever the more pressing need of the services of the 
Ottoman troops elsewhere shall have ceased ; and, 
if Lord Clarendon should concur with his Lord- 
ship that it is expedient to adopt this course, I 
am to request that you will move his Lordship to 
send instructions to Her Majesty’s ambassador at 
Constantinople accordingly.” 


This is a most charming production, and 
I cannot help thinking, that when Mr. 
Macaulay was describing Louis XIV’s 
War Minister, who sketched plans of 
campaigns, controlled commanders, and 
was the greatest commissary general, the 
greatest adjutant general, and the greatest 


quartermaster general the world ever saw, 
he must have had my Lord Panmure in his 


eye. The scope of this important State 
paper, as far as I can make it out, is, that 
Mr. Peel writes to Lord Wodehouse, that 
Lord Panmure would suggest to Lord 
Clarendon, that Lord Wodchouse’ should 
be instructed to direct Lord Stratford to 
advise the Turkish Government to tell the 
Mushir to pay attention to General Wil- 
liams’s recommendations. This futile, ab- 
surd, and childish performance is the work 
of the War Minister, who supplanted the 
man whom the noble Lord the Member for 
London insisted on displacing for his want 
of vigour in the prosecution of the war! 
Any man might well shudder to think of 
a great nation like England being repre- 
sented in the crisis of its fate by the author 
of such a miserable despatch. Then Lord 
Clarendon comes to the rescue to carry 
out the design recommended to him by 
the Under Secretary for War, and in his 
letter to Lord Stratford he says :— 
“ Foreign Office, April 13, 1855. 

“‘ My Lord,—I communicated to the Secretary 
of State for the War Department, a copy of Gene- 
ral Williams's despatch of the 5th of March, which 
will have passed through your Excellency’s hands, 
and in which General Williams calls attention to 
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the reinforcements required by the Turkish army 
in Asia; and I now enclose a copy of a letter 
from the War Department, from which you will 
perceive that Her Majesty’s Government consider 
it desirable that your Excellency should urge upon 
the Porte the importance of their paying atten- 
tion to the requirements mentioned by General 
Williams, whenever the more pressing need of the 
services of the Ottoman troops elsewhere shalt 
have ceased.” 


This was the despatch written when a hos- 
tile army was on the point of seizing the 
key of Asiatic Turkey, and then marching 
on Constantinople. I know not whether 
M. Pisani or our Ambassador communicat- 
ed the contents of this despatch to the 
Porte. On the 26th of April, M. Pisani 
wrote to Lord Stratford :— 
* Pera, April 26, 1855. 

“JT have duly communicated to the Grand 
Vizier, Saffet Effendi, and the Seraskier Pasha, 
Lord Clarendon’s despatch of the 13th of April to 
your Excellency, relative to the army of Asia, &c, 
Thesg Ministers told me, in reply, that they were 
all aware of the urgency of reinforcing that army, 
and their commanders repeatedly recommended 
that measure; but it is utterly impossible, at 
least for the present, to spare any of the troops 
in actual service on the Danube and in the 
Crimea.” . 
With great labour and at much expense 
to the country these despatches were con- 
cocted, and when they were delivered, the 
Seraskier replied, ‘‘ Oh, we know all this 
as well as you—if we had an army of our 
own we should not want you as an ally, 
nor if we had a full treasury should we ask 
you for money !”’ I am aware it is not pos- 
sible for even a great man to do great things 
every day of his life; and no wonder that, 
exhausted by this last stupendous effort, our 
War Minister soon relapsed into an official 
slumber, until, unfortunately, he awakened 
into mischievous activity in the month of 
July following. I have heard it said that 
there are Members of this House who are 
prepared to vote that ‘‘ energy and fore- 
sight ”’ in this matter have been displayed 
by the War Department of England! But 
I will not believe it until I see it recorded 
on the division list. Let me warn hon. 
Gentlemen that it is of little moment what 
becomes of a Ministry, but of the last 
consequence what becomes of the character 
of this House. If a body of English gen- 
tlemen, the representatives of the people, 
who have sacrificed their blood and their 
treasure in a great struggle, are of opinion 
that when four British officers are enclosed 
in Kars and Erzeroum, heroically fighting 
their country’s battles, a document such as 
I have read acquits the Minister of all 
responsibility for the disaster which oc- 
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curred, then I say, talk no more of con- 
stitutional government, but give us insti- 
tutions consistent with national safety, and 
with the primary ends of State policy. 
Compared with the War Minister, who 
evinced such signal imbecility, I say that 
the man whom the noble Lord the Member 
for London overthrew was an intellectual 
giant. The first thing done by Lord Pan- 
mure on entering office deserves mention. 
General Chesney, early in August, had 
sent in to the Duke of Newcastle a plan 
for carrying on the war in Asia. The 
main purpose of Colonel Chesney’s sug- 
gestions was to point out, what was after- 
wards indicated by Omar Pasha and many 
others, that a force landed at Batoum 
would not only save Asia Minor, but up- 
root Russian power in Georgia. Up to 
this time Colonel Chesney had never had 
the honour of speaking with the Duke of 
Newcastle. He saw himself gazetted to 
the command of the Foreign Legion, and 
received a letter from the secretary of the 
Duke, intimating that, if he were familiar 
with foreign languages, he should lose no 
time in coming to London, and accepting 
the appointment. These orders he obeyed 
with characteristic promptitude. He came 
up to London, took the command of the 
Legion, and continued for a fortnight in 
the discharge of the duties incidental to 
that position. The appointment was a 
good one—no better could have been made. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Empire there was not a military 
officer better qualified for the post. No 
man could be more competent than he to 
give advice at such a juncture, for he was 
familiar with the country to which the 
Legion was proceeding—he knew every- 
thing about our military establishments, 
and had predicted that in case of war the 
Ordnance system would probably break 
down, But he had not been more than a 
few days in office when he received a letter 
from the secretary of Lord Panmure, in- 
forming him that, inasmuch as that noble 
Lord found it impossible to carry out the 
views of his predecessor, the command 
must be withdrawn from him. So this 
gallant and accomplished officer was dis- 
missed as abruptly and unceremoniously as 
if he had been a footman. And this for 
no other reason than the vague and un- 
tangible one that Lord Panmure found it 
impossible to carry out the views of his 
predecessor. Viewing this fact in con- 
nection with others which this sad story 
brings to light, I find it impossible to avoid 
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the conviction that, from first to last, it 
was the deliberate purpose of Lord Pan- 
mure not in any way to contribute to the 
prosecution of the war in Asia Minor. I 
do not say this with the intention of dispa- 
raging him, but such is my conviction. On 
the 15th of May, General Williams wrote 
to the Earl of Clarendon to say :— 


“T regret to inform your Lordship of the con- 
tinued neglect at Constantinople of my requisi- 
tions for boots and other necessaries, for the 
cavalry ; these unfortunate men are now even 
destitute of slippers, and a staff officer informed 
me yesterday that he had met the regiments 
coming into line at Toprak-Kaleh, from Koordis- 
tan, the greater portion of the men riding in 
stockings! The requisitions for the infantry have 
met with equal disregard. Tahir Pasha informed 
me yesterday that no knapsacks and other indis- 
pensable necessaries had reached the army ; and 
this branch of the army must march with a most 
inconvenient bag on their backs, with which they 
cannot fight. 1 beg to advise the immediate ex- 
pedition of 300 artillerymen and a regiment of 
infantry to Trebizond, to march without delay on 
this place ; it would inspire our troops with no 
little confidence to know that this army was not 
totally forgotten by the Imperial Government.” 


On the 17th of April, General Williams 
again raised his warning voice, and in- 
formed Lord Clarendon, that his latest re- 
ports from Gumri represented the Russians 
as preparing for the campaign, and that 
intelligence recently received led him to 
believe that the enemy would again ad- 
vance on Bayazid. He enclosed plans 
and sketches fur the defence of Kars, 
which are no doubt carefully preserved in 
the War Department, but up to that date 
nothing was done for the relief of the 
fortress. This neglect seems all the more 
unaccountable, all the more culpable, when 
it is borne in mind that Colonel Lake, 
writing to General Williams on the 20th 
of April. made out a case which should 
have sufficed to awaken the enthusiasm 
of the most torpid, and to urge the 
most listless to action. ‘‘I think I may 
say,”” he says, ‘that with an efficient 
force and a good supply of ammunition, 
in which it is very deficient, Kars would 
be able to resist any attack that could be 
made against it.” Surely language such 
as this was a strong inducement to afford 
the slight aid required. On the 9th of 
July, Lord Clarendon received a long de- 
spatch from Lord Stratford, informing him 
that the Porte was alarmed and desired to 
discover how the army in Kars should be 
relieved. But where, he asked, were the 
supplies to come from, or the plans of 
operation, or what was the best method 
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whereby to employ the services of the 


troops with effect? The Government 
were cognisant of the opinions held by 
Colonel Lake and General Williams, and 
knew the state of affairs, which was sim- 
ply this—that as far as absolute necessa- 
ries were concerned the army was deficient, 
but that if they were plentifully supplied 
in this respect Kars could and would hold 
out to the last. On the 9th of June, Gene- 
ral Williams wrote to Lord Clarendon a 
letter, every word of which is important. 
It is as follows :— 
«“ Kars, June 9, 1855. 

“ My Lord,—On the day after I addressed your 
Lordship from Dévéboyonou, I received from 
Colonel Lake the confirmation of the intention of 
the Russians to attack this place in great force. 
I also got a confidential e from the Mushir, 
proposing to abandon Kars and defend Erzeroum, 
I instantly rode back to Colonel Lake to beg the 
Mushir to act with the utmost vigour, and pressed 
on and reached Kars the day before yesterday, 
where I have used every endeavour to instil energy 
into the mind of the Mushir, and I likewise ab- 
stained from remonstrating with his Excellency 
on his strange proposition to abandon a place 
which we had been at such trouble to provision 
and fortify, thinking, as I do, that he feels the 
weight of the false step he was about to take, and 
is willing to act upon my suggestions. 

“With this impression I have been occupied all 
day in stationing the troops in the various batte- 
ries, in arming and supplying those batteries with 
ammunition, and in addressing to each regiment 
words of encouragement and hope. The enemy, 
in foree about 30,000 men of all arms, accompa- 
nied by a train and vast supplies necessary for a 
siege, is within four hours of us, and will most 
probably attack us to-morrow. 

“‘T have advised the Mushir to write to Mustafa 
Pasha, of Batoum, for 5,000, to be directed on 
Ardahan, and to Veli Pasha, of Toprak-Kaleh, 
to prepare for an instant march when he shall 
have received orders for it. This is all I can do 
in our isolated and neglected state, and I am 
happy to say that our garrison appears in good 
spirits, and promises me to do its duty. 

*T have, &c., 
“W.F. Wituams.” 


That is the letter of a gallant, high-spirited 
Englishman, who, at the very moment 
when danger is most imminent, is hopeful 
himself and prepared to do his duty. On 
hearing that the Mushir proposed to aban- 
don Kars and fall back on Erzeroum, 
General Williams flies from Erzeroum to 
Kars, compels the Mushir to forego his in- 
glorious purpose, inspires the army with 
new hope, and resolves to defend the place 
intrepidly. This despatch, while it testifies 





to the heroism of General Williams’s cha- 

racter, shows that that officer was con- 

vinced that there could be no greater mis- 

take than to retire from Kars, which was 

the key of Asia Minor, the abandonment 
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of which would make Russia as triumphant 
in war as she would be sure to be in the 
diplomatic negotiations consequent on her 
victory. On the 30th of June, Lord Strat- 
ford sends a dispatch to Lord Clarendon, 
in which, after giving an account of g 
meeting which took place that morning at 
the Grand Vizier’s house on the Bospho. 
rus, he observes :— 

“It was clear to all present that, whether the 
Russians besieged or turned Kars, the Turkish 
army required an effort to be made for its relief 
with all practical despatch, and that of three 
possible modes of acting for that purpose the only 
one likely to prove effective was an expedition by 
Kutais into Georgia. To send reinforcements by 
Trebizond would be at best a palliative. To 
establish an entrenched camp at Redout-Kaleh 
would, at this unhealthy season, be equivalent to 
consigning the troops to destruction.” 


He then goes on to explain the propositions 
made by the Turkish Ministers, which 
were in effect, “that an expeditionary 
force should be composed of 12,000 men 
from Batoum and the neighbouring sta- 
tions ; of the troops made over to General 
Vivian, and estimated at 10,000 of all 
arms; of General Beatson’s Irregular 
Cavalry, of 10,000 men te be detached 
from the army in Bulgaria as the comple- 
ment of the Turkish Contingent ; of 5,000 
more derived from the same source ; of an 
Egyptian regiment of horse now here, and 
of another regiment expected from Tunis. 
To these the Seraskier proposed to add 
2,000 Albanians by way of riflemen. 
These several forces completed, according 
to the figures, would present a total of 
44,400 men, not, perhaps, to be reckoned 
with prudence at more than 36,000 effec- 
tives.” Upon the same day a despatch 
was received from Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, urging upon the Government the 
propriety of attempting to save Kars, 
and that despatch was accompanied by a 
memorandum drawn up by General Mans- 
field, entering into the details which it was 
necessary that the Government should be 
made acquainted with in order that they 
might be able to make the attempt. At 
that time it was proposed to employ the 
Turkish Contingent, and I think that it is 
important to the character of General 
Vivian to point out that he did not oppose 
the expedition. General Vivian said that it 
was one thing to throw an army upon the 
territory of an enemy, but that it} was an- 
other to provide proper means of transport 
for it when thrown there. Now, let the 
House consider what was the plan laid 


down by Lord Clarendon for the relief of 
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Kars. That noble Lord, in a despatch 
dated the 13th of July, 1855, wrote to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and told himn— 

“Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
that the wiser course would be to send reinforce- 
ments to the rear of the Turkish army, instead of 
sending an expedition to the rear of the Russian 
army. The reinforcements might go to Trebizond, 
and be directed thence upon Erzeroum. The 
distance from Trebizond to Erzeroum is less than 
from Redout-Kaleh to Tiflis, and the march is 
through a friendly instead of through a hostile 
country ; and at Erzeroum the army would meet 
supporting friends instead of opposing enemies, 
and supplies instead of famine. If the army of 
Kars cannot maintain that position against the 
Russians it should fall back upon Erzeroum, and 
the whole Turkish force should be concentrated 
there. Ifthe Russians are to be defeated, it will 
be easier to defeat them by the whole force 
collected than by divided portions of that force ; 
and a defeat would be the more decisive the 
further it took place within the Turkish frontier. 
Trebizond is a port where supplies of all kinds 
might be landed ; and Her Majesty’s Government 
believe that it isa healthy place, and that Erze- 
roum is so likewise. Such an arrangement as 
that which I have described would give time for 
collecting and organising the various detached 
corps of which the proposed army of 40,000 men 
is to be composed; and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entirely concur in Lieutenant General 
Vivian’s opinion, that an army thrown on a coast 
without means of transport and supplies is doomed 
to destruction.” 


Now, that despatch contained rather a free 
translation of what General Vivian did say, 
for he said nothing about an army being 
doomed to destruction—all that he said 
was, that before landing an army on an 
enemy’s coast it was essential to consider 
all the details, for it was one thing to land 
an army and another to move it. Now, 
let us consider this plan. The noble Earl 
objected to sending succour anywhere ex- 
cept to Trebizond. That was the plan of 
strategy embraced by the noble Earl. 
Now, the opinion of the noble Earl or of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment on a question of foreign policy, no 
doubt, would be very valuable, os on a 
matter of strategy the case is not quite the 
same. Does anybody living, any military 
man, entertain the opinion now that the 
plan of the noble Earl was a good one ? 
Could the noble Earl have known anything 
about the country or the means of trans- 
porting munitions and matériel of war ? 

hy, the proposal made in this luminous 
despatch for an army, with all its matériel 
and artillery, to march from Trebizond to 
Erzeroum would have occupied from three 
to four months, The road was merely a 
mule path over which it would be almost 
impossible to drag artillery, and, in point 
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of fact, in the last war, Paskiewitsch, 
when within forty miles of Trebizond, 
found the road impracticable for artillery, 
and did not attempt the passage. Now, 
how was this proposal looked upon by 
military men who had had the advantage 
of experience to guide them? Why, Sir, 
the opinions of Omar Pasha, of General 
Guyon, of General Mansfield, of Colonel 
Simmons, of the whole of the members of 
both French and English embassies, were 
in direct opposition to the opinion of Lord 
Clarendon and of the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary for War. I repeat that the opinion 
propounded by Lord Clarendon in this 
despatch was upheld by nobody. What! 
fall back upon Erzeroum! Why, Sir, 
upon the 11th of July a letter was received 
from General Williams, almost charging 
the Governor of Kars with treachery for 
suggesting the abandonment of that town. 
That letter was in the possession of the 
Government when this cowardly suggestion 
was made—and made to such a man as 
General Williams—to fall back upon Erze- 
roum. Why, do you suppose that if the 
army had fallen back, having abandoned 
Erzeroum, that distinguished soldier, Mou- 
ravieff, would have followed it? You 
would have been doing the very thing he 
wanted you to do, and so far from molest- 
ing you he would have said, ‘* Good morn- 
ing, gentlemen, I wish you a pleasant 
journey ; you are on your way to Trebi- 
zond, and I am on my way to Constanti- 
nople.”’ The proposal was a terrible mis- 
take. I say a mistake, because no one can 
for an instant believe that any Member of 
the Government, and least of all the Se- 
cretary for Foreign Affairs, would wilfully 
do anything prejudicial to the interests of 
his country. The object which he had in 
view was to defend Asia Minor, and was 
that to be done by abandoning the key of 
it? And yet, with that object before it 
the War Office of England suggested to 
General Williams the propriety of falling 
back on Erzeroum, and thence upon Tre- 
bizond. I can well imagine the feelings 
of the gallant General Williams when he 
read that despatch. ‘* Burn it,” he would 
say, “destroy it immediately ; let it not 
be whispered for a moment that such a 
proposal has been entertained; for it 
would discourage the troops and lead to 
the fall of Asia Minor. I will not act 
upon this suggestion, but, on the contrary, 
I will fight against famine and against the 
Russians to the very last, because I know 
that it is my duty to my country to main- 
3G 2 
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tain as long as I can the key of Asia 
Minor, the loss of which will tend only to 
make the war inglorious, and to lead to an 
ignominious peace.”’ No, Sir, that despatch, 
I am happy to say, produced no effect on 
General Williams, and the military officers 
whom I have consulted upon this subject 
all agreed as to the necessity of holding 
Kars and Erzeroum as long as England 
had the power of sending assistance there. 
The interests of this country, the interests 
of Asia Minor, were signally abandoned by 
the advice contained in that despatch, and 
I know nothing that would have given 
greater satisfaction to General Mouravieff, 
when Kars fell into his hands, than to find 
a copy of that document, for it would have 
taught him for the future what might be 
expected from the War Department of the 
British Government. Now I come to the 
next plan proposed. The next plan was 
to send detachments of 25,000 men. Now, 
let me remind the House that it was 
always maintained by General Mansfield, 
and all the military men who have written 
upon the subject, that some effort should 
be made to relieve Kars by operating by 
the way of Kutais and Tiflis. That plan, 
however, was directly opposed by Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Panmure. On the 


14th of July, Lord Panmure, in a despatch 
to General Vivian, says :— 


“ War Department, July 14, 1855. 

“ Sir,—I transmit herewith, for your informa- 
tion, a copy of a despatch (No. 248) which the 
Earl of Clarendon has addressed by the present 
opportunity to Her Majesty's Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, on the subject of the plan proposed 
by the Porte for the relief of the Turkish army 
at Kars, and I have to acquaint you that I en- 
tirely concur in all that is said in that despatch as 
to the objectionable character of the plan pro- 
posed by the Porte. I place such full reliance on 
your professional ability that I feel no anxiety Jest 
you should undertake any expedition of a nature 
so wild and ill-digested as that contemplated by 
the Porte. While it is your duty to give every 
aid in your power, not simply as commanding the 
Contingent, but as a British officer enjoying the 
confidence of Her Majesty’s Government, to our 
Allies the Turks, it is at the same time necessary 
that you should be cautious in not risking the 
honour of the British name and your own reputa- 
tion by undertaking military operations for which 
proper bases have not been laid down, communi- 
cations opened, supplies arranged, and transport 
provided. A coup de main, by means of suddenly 
throwing an army on the coast to threaten, or 


even to attack, an enemy's stronghold, is one | 


thing ; but a deliberate expedition to invade an 
enemy’s country, and on his own territory to 
make war upon him, is quite another. In the 
first case, something may be hazarded ; but in the 
other, every preparation must precede action. 
Moreover, from all the information which has 
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reached me, I have every reason to believe the 
army of Batoum to be in a deplorable state. [ 
know the Contingent to be scarcely organised ; of 
the Bulgarian troops you can have no knowledge, 
and I presume that Beatson’s [lorse are as little 
reduced to control and discipline as your own 
troops.” 


He then signs the death-warrant of Bri- 
gadier General Williams and our fellow- 
countrymen in Kars, in these words :— 


‘In short, 1am sure it would be madness to 
succour Brigadier General Williams in this way. 
It is too late to regret the policy which has left 
that gallant officer and his army exposed to such 
straits ; but it would be opening the way to fresh 
failures to follow out the schemes which have 
been proposed for the relief of that gallant 
officer.” 


You see he there expresses the opinion 
that General Beatson’s Bashi-Bazouks 
were as unfit for action as he assumes 
the Turkish Contingent to be. Unfor- 
tunately for the noble Lord, General Beat- 
son has written a book, in which he flatly 
contradicts the noble Lord. He uses these 
words :— 


“ On the 12th of September I ofticially reported 
to Lords Stratford and Panmure the efficient state 
of my force (having before made similar applica- 
tions to go on service on the 7th of July and 14th 
of August), and consequently begged to be sent on 
service, offering, upon my own responsibility, to 
take up transports and embark my men for I upa- 
toria, Yenikale, Batoum, or Balaklava. Had we 
been sent to Kars at that time, the fate of its 
heroic garrison might have been changed; we 
could have conveyed any amount of provisions, 
and could have collected them, had such duty de- 
volved upon us. But the Ambassador and the 
Minister for War preferred to accept the evil 
reports current; my men were officially pro- 
nounced unworthy to stand before the enemy. 
The next year’s campaign in Central Asia will 
show the fatal effects of the fall of Kars. Had 
common energy been displayed in supporting the 
Turks—had the Turkish Contingent and the 
Bashi-Bazouks been marched when I urged the 
measure—had ‘ Company’s officers’ been suffered 
to distinguish themselves, the expulsion of the 
enemy from his Transcaucasian conquests would 
have been comparatively easy. Now, the war in 
Asia will assume a formidable aspect ; the ex- 
penditure of men and treasure will be increased 
fourfold ; and even in Europe our political rivals 
will charge us with yielding Kars as a make- 
weight against the southern suburb of Sebas- 
topol.”’ 


There is an answer to the despatch of the 
noble Lord at the head of the War De- 
partment—an answer from an officer who 
has distingushed himself by his command 
of irregular cavalry. You will shortly see 
what a shocking transaction, what a hor- 
rible case this is. When, on the 29th of 
September, General Williams defeated the 
Russians, he said that had he had a few 
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hundred cavalry the remains of that army 
would have been destroyed. His friend, 
Dr. Sandwith, who was not a military man, 
said that this might have been effected with 
1,000 men. These Bashi-Bazouks were 
irregular troops which had been proved to 
be superior to the Cossacks; yet, while 
their presence was so urgently required at 
Kars, they were fighting at Constanti- 
nople. General Beatson saw that they 
wanted to be engaged in these operations, 
and he himself undertook to take up trans- 
ports for their conveyance. The Ambas- 
sador, who quarrelled with everybody, 
quarrelled with General Beatson, and then 
the War Minister pronounced upon the 
corps the opinion which I have quoted. 
Who was most capable of understanding 
these troops—the general who commanded 
and had always been with them, or the 
head of the War Department ? Am I'press- 
ing the despatch of Lord Panmure too far 
against the noble Lord when I say that, 
although conscious of the state of things in 
Asia, he said there were no means of re- 
lieving Brigadier General Williams and his 
friends? Here is a War Minister of a 
suggestive mind! Here isa man of capa- 
civuus intellect! Here is a Minister to 
conduct a great war! It was said by 
Edmund Burke, in proposing his measure 
for the conciliation of America—and the 
observation is a profound, although appa- 
rently a very simple one—‘*‘ It is easy to 
object ;”’ and a greater philosopher than 
Burke has described to us a class of per- 
sons who appear to be wise by always ob- 
jecting, because then there is an end of 
the business ; whereas, if you were to as- 
sent, there would be something to be done, 
some energy to be employed, some skill to 
be made use of, some risk to be run, from 
which the small mind shrinks, and against 
which it shelters itself under its own in- 
capacity, pronounces that the thing cannot 
be done, and leaves valuable lives and the 
honour of the country to be sacrificed by 
its imbecility. With the exception of the 
small artifice on the part of General Simp- 
son of sending a French officer to Constan- 
tinople, under pretence of being sick, that 
he might watch Omar Pasha, the conduct 
of the military men was throughout most 
creditable. They were all of opinion that 
the thing ought to be done; that in war 
some risk ought to be run. The War 
Minister said, ‘It is too late to suggest 
anything, to contrive anything, or to do 
anything. That is my opinion. It costs 
me no little labour and trouble to give that 
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opinion. Take it for what it is worth.” 
The officers did not understand the cha- 
racter of our War Department. General 
Mansfield and the others proceeded with 
their preparations. On the 30th of July 
they had made all arrangements for the 
despatch of the expedition upon the re- 
ceipt of an order from home. That order 
negatived everything which had been pro- 
posed, All this happened at Constanti- 
nople. Let us now glance at what occur- 
red in the Crimea. Omar Pasha, being in 
the Crimea with a force of 60,000 men, 
for which there was no occupation, and 
having received a copy of a despatch writ- 
ten by General Williams in June, saw the 
whole state of the case, and on the llth 
of that month he requested an interview 
with the Commanders of the English and 
French armies. It is worth while to com- 
pare the reasoning of a Turkish statesman 
with that of the head of the War Depart- 
ment and of an English civilian. Omar 
Pasha says— 


“ T hasten to inform you that yesterday, after 
Ihad addressed to your Excellency the note of 
the 11th of July, I received from my Government 
a despatch informing me that the whole of Turkey 
in Asia up to the gates of Constantinople itself is 
undefended, and entreating me, as every hour is 
of the greatest value, immediately to find the 
means and to put into execution the measures ne- 
cessary to avert the great danger in which the 
Government of Turkey, and, in consequence, the 
cause of the Allies, are placed. Under these cir- 
cumstances, since I have in the Crimea 60,000 
Turks, of whom the greater part are Asiatics, and 
whose families and property are exposed to the ra- 
vages of the enemy, and since I find that that army 
is inactive in the Crimea, without any prospect 
of immediate service that I can discover, 1 con- 
sider it my duty to my Sovereign and the com- 
mon cause to renew to you the proposal which I 
made in my note of the 11th of July.” 


Omar Pasha is a man of vigour and de- 
cision, and Generals Simpson and Pelis- 
sier did not like to meet him. On the 
12th of July, Colonel Simmons, the artil- 
lery officer who was attached to the staff 
of Omar Pasha, wrote to General Simp- 
son— 


“ Omar Pasha sent to you yesterday a note in 
which he proposed that he should go with the 
25,000 men he had brought from Eupatoria to 
make a diversion in favour of the garrison of Kars 
and the Ottoman army in Asia. Since sending 
that note he has received a communication from 
the Government of Constantinople, in which he is 
entreated to consider what can be done to save 
the interests of Turkey in Asia. The Govern- 
ment inform him that, if Kars should fall, there 
is no force to prevent the Russians marching di- 
rectly upon Constantinople ; and it is probable 
that success on the part of the Russians would 
decide the Persians to take arms against the 
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Allies. The Porte have proposed to General Vivian 
to take the Turkish Contingent there, and both 
Lord Stratford and General Vivian have expressed 
their willingness that it should go. Omar Pasha, 
however, thinks that there will be great risk in 
sending them there, as the men are not yet ac- 
quainted with their officers ; the officers do not 
speak their language, and, consequently, cannot 
command them in the field; and the Contingent, 
although it might form a garrison, cannot yet be 
in a condition to march into the interior. The 
force of the Contingent also is small to make the 
contemplated operation. Omar Pasha also thinks 
that possessing, as he does, the confidence of the 
Turks, and being well known in Asia, where he 
has made several Mary ae ge he is more likely to 
gain the sympathies and assistance of the inha- 
bitants in provisioning, in gaining information, 
é&c., than strangers who do not know the lan- 
guage or country.” 


The Generals had a meeting and a discus- 
sion, but that discussion had no result, and 
Omar Pasha says, in a document written 


by himself— 


“Tt appears from incontestible information that 
the Ottoman army in Asia, to the number of 
10,000 men, blockaded in the entrenched camp of 
Kars by a superior Russian force, is in a position 


in which it is probable that, from want of food, if ! 


not from some other cause, it may be obliged to 
capitulate. The Commander of that army, find- 
ing that his communications with Erzeroum were 
cut off, required on the 23rd of June, in the most 
pressing manner, that reinforcements might be 
sent to him with the least possible delay, or that 
a powerful diversion should be made on the side 
of Redout-Kaleh. It is to be considered that if 
the garrison of Kars should yield, Erzeroum, 
whieh from its situation is a difficult town to 
fortify, will fall into the hands of the enemy. By 
this means he would become master of the com- 
munications with Persia, and of a great part of 
Asia Minor—a success which would have a great 
effect upon the war. The object, therefore, of 
saving the town of Kars and its garrison, which 
is in fact the Ottoman army in Asia, demands the 
serious and immediate attention of the allied 
Powers.” 


On the same day five or six important 
documents reached Lord Clarendon, and 
among them a most important paper by 
the Turkish Minister (Fuad Effendi), which 
was drawn up with excelient taste, and in 


most appropriate language. On the 5th 
of August, however, all the former ideas 
of the War Office had changed. Now 
Lord Clarendon takes up his pen and 
writes to Lord Cowley; and how, it would 
be asked, did Lord Cowley come on the 
tapis ? It was in this way: Omar Pasha, 
when he was told that we would not allow 
our Contingent to go to Asia, proposed 
that the Contingent should be sent to 
Balaklava, and that he should be allowed 
to draw from there a number of Turkish 
troops equal to them in number, with 
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which he would himself perform the ope- 
ration in Georgia, The offer was so reason- 
able that the mere mention of it would seem 
only to be requisite to secure acquiescence 
in it. Not so, however. The men who 
directed the war were 2,000 miles off, 
The authorities at home undertook to give 
orders as to details which they did not 
comprehend ; they directed eminent gene- 
rals who knew all about the matter very 
much better than themselves, and conse- 
quently everything was confusion and de- 
lay. On the Ist of August, Lord Cla- 
rendon writes to Lord Cowley in these 
terms— 

“ My Lords,—I transmit to your Excellency 
herewith a copy of a despatch from Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe respecting the suggestions 
made by Omar Pasha during his visit to Constan- 
tinople for the relief of the Turkish army at 
Kars; and, with reference to that passage in 
which his Excellency states that the result of the 
deliberations of the Divan was, that the troops 
to be employed in the manner suggested by Omar 
Pasha, and under his command, should be taken 
from Eupatoria to the amount of 20,000 men, and 
from Bulgaria to the amount of 5,000 men, and 
that the British Contingent, with its numbers 
completed, should occupy the vacant space at 
Eupatoria, I have to state to your Excellency 
that Her Majesty’s Government are favourably 
disposed to this proposition, and they hope that 
the Government of the Emperor will concur in 
= 
This was not concurred in at first, 
Throughout the whole of the book you 
will find that nobody ever concurs in 
anything; there is an enormous quantity 
of writing to and fro, but very little pro- 
gress made. Accordingly, Count Walewski 
foresees objections to the proposal, but 
says he will lay it before the Emperor, 
Lord Clarendon then writes a reply to 
Lord Cowley which entirely puts an end 
to all possible reference to the French 
alliance, as having anything whatever to 
do with the vacillating and procrastinating 
policy of the Government. It is dated the 
ord of August, and, after acknowledging 
the receipt of Lord Cowley’s despatches, 
containing Count Walewski’s answer, it 
goes on to say— 

“Her Majesty’s Government, however, con- 
sider the relief of the Turkish troops in Asia of 
such vital importance that they cannot abstain 
from laying before the Government of the Em- 
peror the various arguments by which they con- 
sider the plan recommended by them may be 
supported.” 


A discovery which the noble Earl might 
have made just as well in March as in 
August. Then follow a series of truisms, 
which were truisms months before, and 
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inight just ds well have suggested them- 
selves then to the noble Lord’s imagina- 
tion— 


“ Tt is plain that without assistance the whole 
Turkish force in Asia must be destroyed or cap- 
tured. The force at Kars is surrounded, and 
even if able to defend its position against assault, 
which may be doubted, it must surrender when 
its provisions are exhausted, and that will happen 
in a few weeks. The immediate result would be 
that 18,000 Turkish troops would become pri- 
soners of war, and a strong position be occupied 
by the Russians. But, moreover, Kars taken, 
Erzeroum must share the like fate, and the whole 
of the neighbouring country would be in the 
hands of the Russians, while the season would be 
too far advanced for military operations to drive 
them out of it. If, on the other hand, the Allies 
do not take Sebastopol before the winter, the 
Russians, by occupying Asia Minor, will have a 
considerable advantage over the Allies; and as 
the Russians have nothing to do on the Danube, 
and are free from apprehension anywhere to the 
north of the Danube, they can send into Georgia, 
and thence into Asia Minor, a force of consider- 
able magnitude. This would be striking a serious 
blow at the Turkish Empire, and one the effects of 
which it would be difficult to remedy. If, on the 
other hand, Omar Pasha were to go to Redout- 
Kaleh or Erzeroum with a sufficient force, the 
Russians would be driven back or forced to retire. 
Omar Pasha’s knowledge of Asiatic Turkey would 
give him advantages in carrying on war there 
which no other commander can possess, while in 
the Crimea his presence is comparatively of no 
value.” 


Mark that. 


The defence I know will be, 
that it was all-important for the Crimean 
campaign to keep the Turks in the Crimea ; 
but here you have it, under Lord Claren- 
don’s hand, that Omar Pasha was compa- 


ratively of little use there. The noble 


Lord then goes on to say— 


“ Her Majesty's Government, indeed, feel 
doubtful whether, if the Turkish Government 
should desire to avail itself of Omar Pasha’s spe- 
cial qualification for service in Asia, any just 
objections could be made to the Porte’s utilising 
in that quarter the services of one who has proved 
himself to be so able a commander, and who has 
succeeded in organising an efficient army at a 
moment when some of the most important pro- 
vinces of the Turkish Empire are invaded by the 
enemy, and when a considerable Turkish force is 
in danger of being made prisoners of war. Her 
Majesty’s Government would doubt whether it 
were wise, even if they felt sure that they had the 
right to do so, to object to the adoption by the 
Porte of such a course, especially as the transfer 
of the Contingent under Lieutenant General Vi- 
vian either to Balaklava or to Eupatoria, which- 
ever might be deemed best, would fill up, or 
nearly so, the void occasioned by the removal of 
Omar Pasha and a portion of his force to Asia 
Minor, and the reinforcements sent to Lieutenant 
General Vivian and to. the British and French 
armies would add still further to the aggregate 
force of the allied armies in the Crimea.” 
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Every word of this despatch is of conse- 
quence in discussing this great subject ; 
every word in it is true, except that the 
date of it ought to be altered from August 
to March ; because it was just as true 
then as in August, and it furnishes an 
irresistible argument to show the short- 
sightedness and the feeble policy of the 
Government. The answer to this despateh 
is dated Paris, and it is to the effect that 
the French Government will not oppose 
the project of the expedition to Asia under 
Omar Pasha, “ providing the number of 
Turkish troops before Sebastopol is not 
diminished.” This answer puts an end to 
all doubt upon the subject. The consent 
of the French Government is given, and 
nothing more remains, one would think, 
but to send orders for the despatch of the 
necessary troops. But, no. Lord Cla- 
rendon unfortunately sends a telegraphic 
despatch to General Vivian to take the 
Contingent to Eupatoria, while the Turkish 
troops which Omar Pasha wished to take 
with him to Asia happened to be at Bala- 
klava. Such was the perverse mismanage- 
ment, thé inscrutable policy of the Govern- 
ment. Another whole month was taken 
up in correspondence as to whether the 
10,000 Turks should be taken from Eupa- 
toria or from Balaklava. It is due to Lord 
Stratford to say, that from the moment his 
quarrel with Brigadier Williams was ended 
he acted, in my judgment, with zeal, fide- 
lity, talent, activity, and knowledge ; and 
he was always right, and the department 
at home was always in the wrong. His 
despatches are full of the most admirable 
reasoning, just observation, and sound 
common sense. He certainly contrives 
always to put Lord Clarendon in the wrong, 
and I suspect he did not find that so very 
difficult after all. He pointed out at this 
véry moment that much precious time was 
being lost ; and, indeed, from the time 
his quarrel with Brigadier Williams ceased 
he never ceased to urge upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity for immediate and de- 
cisive measures for the relief of the be- 
leaguered garrison. Well, I think it would 
have been well if the strings of the electric 
telegraph had been cut, as it appears to 
have been the cause of a great deal of 
mischief ; for no sooner is a despatch ré- 
ceived to-day than it is contradicted to- 
morrow. Thus, on August 9, there was 
sent from the Foreign Office a despatch 
directing that General Vivian’s Contingent 
should go immediately to Eupatoria. Then 
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Colonel Simmons states that Omar Pasha 
had considered the subject, and had come 
to the conclusion that the troops should go 
to Balaklava. What is the House to think 
of our War and our Foreign Departments ? 
The original despatch sent to the Govern- 
ment of France was to the effect that the 
Contingent should be sent to Balaklava or 
Eupatoria, as might be deemed best. Omar 
Pasha designates Balaklava, and so the 
discussion goes on, precious time being 
lost until the season for action is past. I 
hope the House has read the excellent argu- 
ments given by Omar Pasha against send- 
ing the troops in the direction of Trebizond, 
whence the roads to Erzeroum are so bad 
as would render the movement of long du- 
ration and difficult. We come now to the 
despatch of the 20th of August, in which 
Lord Clarendon states— ° 


“« My Lord—I have received your Excellency’s 
despatch of the 8th instant. My various mes- 
sages by telegraph, and my despatch of the 4th 
instant, which you will have received since the date 
of your despatch, will have shown you that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in conjunction with that 
of the Emperor of the French, were willing that 
Omar Pasha should proceed to Asia to effect a 
diversion for the relief of Kars, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, in that case, no longer in- 
sisted on the view which they had entertained at 
first that the relief should be effected by way of 
Trebizond.” 


Here, then, is an open, public, and unqua- 
lified declaration that they were at first in 
the wrong. The despatch goes on— 


“ Omar Pasha, as commander of the Sultan’s 
troops, will be free to direct his movements in the 
manner most beneficial to the common cause, and 
the only limitation placed by the two Govern- 
ments on his proceedings is the condition that 
the movement in Asia shall not lead to the dimi- 
nution of the Turkish force employed before Se- 
bastopol and Yenikale, while the Turkish Con- 
tingent under General Vivian may be made avail- 
able for filling up the room of the Turkish troops 
whom Omar Pasha may take with him from Eu- 
patoria.” 


This was the old thing over again. The 
French Government made no condition 
that the Turkish Contingent should be 
sent anywhere. The only condition was 
that the number of troops before Sebas- 
topol should not be diminished, yet Lord 
Clarendon represents it as a condition that 
the Turkish Contingent should be sent to 
Eupatoria—a condition which France had 
no power to make. Well, the Trebizond 
affair is now over, and August is pretty 
nearly over too ; and now we come to the 
finale of this business. Lord Stratford 
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went to the Crimea, to Balaklava, and on 
the 26th of August he wrote to Lord Cla: 
rendon as follows— 


“T request to be informed definitely and imme- 
diately here whether Omar Pasha may take 
Turkish troops in whole or in part from Bala- 
klava, provided they be replaced by others of the 
same numerical force; and whether General 
Vivian’s Contingent is in that case at liberty to 
take position before Sebastopol, instead of going 
to Eupatoria? Omar Pasha is expected from 
day to day. He makes his expedition conditional 
on the power of acting as above. He has stated 
plausible reasons for this. If transports can bo 
spared by us [the troops?] may land, it would 
seem, at Redout-Kaleh in about a month. The 
Russians, who threatened Erzeroum, have retired 
by the road to Kars. The Turkish army there is 
stated to have nearly two months’ provisions early 
in August.” 


On the 28th of August, Lord Clarendon 
replies that Omar Pasha is at liberty to 
take snch of his troops as he .jleases from 
Balaklava to Asia. Is not this melan- 
choly? But then Lord Clarendon thinks 
it necessary to write over to the French 
Emperor, and accordingly there is another 
despatch from France by the telegraph, in 
which it is stated that ‘‘ the Emperor has 
no objection to the removal of the Turkish 
troops from Balaklava and to their being 
replaced by others, provided the allied Com- 
manders in Chief have no objection.” It 
was necessary accordingly to send to the 
Crimea, and the matter was left as before, 
for then Omar Pasha had to contend with 
the chiefs, while Brigadier General Wil- 
liams had previously written from Kars 
that he had there only two months’ pro- 
visions, except barley, which had failed. 
On the 16th of August, Lord Stratford 
wrote from Therapia that— 


“The Pasha objects most positively to the 
plan, transmitted from London by telegraph, of 
stationing the Contingent at Eupatoria; and he 
is not prepared to assume the responsibility of 
commanding the expedition unless the Turkish 
troops before Sebastopol be allowed to form part 
of it.” 


Lord Stratford goes on to say— 


‘«T have also received from Brigadier General 
Mansfield a series of remarks corresponding in a 
great measure with the views of the Ottoman 
Commander in Chief, and I feel myself bound in 
duty to recommend the contents of both these 
papers to the serious and dispassionate consider- 
ation of Her Majesty’s Government. I cannot 
presume to offer a personal opinion on matters 
of this kind, but neither can I conceal my im- 
pression that a disregard of Omar Pasha’s advice 
would expose the success of a very important 
and unavoidable enterprise to the most perilous 
chances.” 
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This despatch was received on the Bh | deupateh ? Why, it amounts to nothing 
of August, so that the debate goes on/ more than this—In July, Omar Pasha 
without end, each party proposing and | thought it would be better to train the 
each contradicting, so that nothing is Contingent in a fortified town than to ex- 
positively decided. At last it appears | pose them in the open field, but he after- 
that Colonel Simmons imagines that every- | wards changed his opinion. Yet, in con- 
thing is done, and that a movement may | sequence of that opinion having been ex- 
be commenced. But after it was com-| pressed in July, Lord Clarendon, on the 
menced he wrote to Lord Clarendon, say- | 7th of September, annihilates all hope of 
ing that, though the Turkish Government | effecting a diversion in Georgia! Thus 
has commenced a movement, and is em- | every proposition for the relief of Kars 
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barking troops, they entertained a doubt, 
in consequence of the Contingent receiving 
orders to go to Eupatoria and not to 
Balaklava; and the letter contained an’ 
unpleasant sentence, to the effect that, 


was rejected, and the only excuse that can 
be made out by the Government is some- 
thing about the French alliance—a pre- 
tence entirely got rid of by the original 
despatch of the French Government allow- 


ing any measure to be taken, provided 
effect a movement for the relief of the|the number of troops before Sebastopol 
army at Kars, considered itself relieved | was not diminished. But I wish to know, 
from responsibility for any disaster in con- irrespective of any other question, whether 
sequence of the non-execution of any of the Government understoood the para- 
the plans which had been proposed. It | mount necessity, which was pressed on 
was impossible to read these despatches | them from first to last, of supplying the 
except with sentiments of pain. Lest the| army in Asia with provisions. In Sep- 
House might think that all difficulties | tember, 1854, Mr. Brandt informed them 
were now removed, I will read a despatch, that the harvest was most abundant, and 
written on the 7th of September by Lord | that supplies of all kinds could be secured 
Clarendon, who seemed to have been) by—what?—by the command of a little 
groping among some old papers, and to| money. And there are no less than ten 
have found something written by Colonel | or twelve despatches, all pointing out the 
Simmons of a much anterior date— necessity of supplying the commissariat 
) | and the transport corps, some stating that 
“Sir,—The account of the arrangements pro-| any number of bullock carts might be 
posed by Omar Pasha for the relief of the army | 
in Asia which is contained in your despatch of the | procured by honest payment, and others 
26th ult. is inconsistent with subsequent state- urging the necessity of obtaining for Ge- 
ments which have reached Her Majesty’s Govern- | neral Williams the superintendeuce of the 
oo oe pre pe en, pmar | commissariat. But the necessary com- 
fra reckons upon faking .® portion of the| mission for that purpose i never obtained 
placing them by General Vivian’s Contingent. | by Lord Stratford, and General Williams, 
But it appears by a despatch of a later date from | as usual, assumes the right of acting, and 
General Simpson that Omar Pasha has given it he states the result in a letter of May 7, 
as his opinion that General Vivian's Contingent | 1855, to Colonel Lake. He says that he 

would not be fit to take up a position before | naa SB din dnen : 
ad represented the dangerous scarcity of 


Sebastopol until next spring; and in consequence bas < 
of that opinion, and by reason of General Simpson’s | Provisions to Tahir Pasha; that he con- 


Protest against having the Contingent sent to him, trasted the sum of £1,000, which would 
which protest was founded upon Omar Pasha’s | eyver the increased rate of hire of mules, 


opinon, ler Majesty’s Government have deter-| _- : 
mined that the Contingent shall not go to join | with the disgrace of a retreat from Kars at 
the army before Sebastopol.” ithe eleventh hour; that Tabir Pasha im- 


the Porte, having done all in its power to 





Preayee | assented to his suggestions ; 


that within the last two days 2,000 animals 


To this the noble Lord received a crushing 
had been despatched with provisions and 


reply from Colonel Simmons. Colonel | 
Simmons, in his despatch of September | medicines, and the result had been, as he 
23, explains the apparent inconsistency of | expected, prices had fallen in consequence 
which he had been accused by Lord Cla- | of the prompt payment he had guaranteed, 
rendon by stating that Omar Pasha had | and Tarif Pasha had engaged 2,000 more 
changed his opinion with regard to the mules. This is a clear case, and it is 
expediency of placing General Vivian's | further corroborated by a passage in Dr. 
Contingent before Sebastopol, and gives|Sandwith’s book. 1 suspect that Dr. 
the reasons which had caused that change | Sandwith could have told us a great deal 
of opinion. What is the result of this| more than he has, if he had liked; still 
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he has told ts something. 


then what a scene followed! No soonet was it 
known that the English Pasha wanted baggage 
animals, and that he was guarantee for the pay, 
than hundreds of mules and horses were at hand, 
and the first batch was instantly engaged at the 
price asked. This naturally attracted a still 
larger supply; the price consequently fell, so 
that, although the hire of the first hundred 
animals shocked the ideas of the Pashas, they 
were astonished to find that crowds offered them- 
selves, and that the prices fell in proportion. 
Had not General Williams taken into his own 
hands the whole commissariat, Kars must have 
fallen from famine in a week; while with the 
key to Asia Minor thus in the hands of Moura- 
vieff, and the summer before him, there was not 
an obstacle which could have prevented the Rus- 
sian overrunning the whole empire to the Bos- 
phorus. It is difficult to know which shall ex- 
ceed, admiration or regret, for while we cannot 
too much rejoice that that calamity was averted 
by our General's prompt decision and energy, we 
must lament that he did not enter Kars armed 
with plenary powers on this especial question, for 
then Kars would have been saved,” 


{ cannot comprehend how this part of the 
ease is to be answered. I asked a military 
man, acquainted with the country, what 
sum of money would have saved Kars. 
He thought £50,000 would have been 
sufficient, but £100,000 would have been 
an extravagant sum. Will any one tell 
me that if the Minister had asked the 
House for that sum to save the key of 
Asia Minor he would not have obtained 
it? A Ministry that undertakes the con- 
duct of a war cannot escape from respon- 
sibility by saying that they did not choose 
to ask for money. If they had asked and 
been refused, the case would be very dif- 
ferent. At the time of the Spanish war 
the Government—we then had a Govern- 
ment of ability—did not ask for permis- 
sion ; they did what they thought neces- 
sary. Surmising what may be the answer 
to this part of the case, I will now show 
that one more futile was never attempted. 
I undertake to say that it was determined 
to give no assistance to the army at Kars. 
This is a strong assertion, but I make it 
deliberately. After the debate in this 
House upon the Turkish loan, Lord Pan- 
mure, in another place, expounded the 
sentiments of the Ministry with regard to 
the conduct of the war. Lord Panmure 


knew that the state of things in Asia was 

desperate ; he had written the despatch of 

the 14th of July, in which he said that it 
Mr. Whiteside 


{COMMONS} 
After de- 
scribing the exertions of General Williams 
and the refusal of the Pashas to interfere, 
Dr. Sandwith proceeds— 


“ At last the General’s indignation impelled 
him to take the matter into his own hands, and 
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was too late to do anything, and regretted 
the policy by which General Williams had 
been abandoned, and he had read Lotd 
Clarendon’s despatch to the French Go- 
vernment, stating that, unless assistance 
was sent to the army in Asia, Kars was 
lost. A noble Earl (the Earl of Ellen. 
borough), who, in the other House, from 
first to last endeavoured to hammer some 
sense into the heads of the Government, 
| said, upon the 3rd of August, relative to 
the necessity of relieving Kars :— 


“T have, from the very first, earnestly, but 
fruitlessly, endeavoured to impress upon Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government and the House the necessity 
| of attending to the war in Asia. When news 
| arrived last year of the defeat of the Turks in 
| front of Kars, General Williams was sent out, 
| and he has now with him three officers, and but 
three officers. That, I believe, is the only assist- 
' ance which has been given in Asia; and thrse 
officers are obliged to work all day, overlooking 
the fortifications, and to go out all night to the 
outposts, because there are no persons on whom 
they can rely for the performance of those im- 
portant duties. I say that is a great neglect. It 
is a neglect of the interests of Turkey and of the 
Allies, for you may depend upon it, if once Russia 
is in possession of Erzeroum, she will hold that 
place, and Turkey in Asia, and Persia also, will 
be at her command, and she will have gained as 
much as she will have lost if you should capturé 
Sebastopol.” 





Now a more direct appeal to the Govern- 
ment to know what had been done in Asia 
Minor could not be imagined. Lord Pan. 
mure, in reply, spoke these words. He 
said— 

“My Lords, in reference to the position of 
affairs in Asia, I must say that I regret this as 
much as the noble Earl. But Turkey is in that 
quarter able to maintain herself against her 
enemy ; and I should have some hesitation, con- 
sidering the difficulties to which I should expose 
fler Majesty’s troops, in placing them in that 
part of Asia where the Russian troops now are. 
The noble Earl has threatened Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters in the month of November with a visita- 
tion of public opinion.” 


Now, I ask the House whether a grosser 
deception could be put upon the people of 
this country than that representation of 
Lord Panmure’s on the 3rd of August, 
when he was charged with a neglect of 
duty in the prosecution of the war—when 
he was asked, what he intended to do, and 
when he intended to doit. The Turkish 
loan was then before Parliament. Let 
this sentence never be forgotten :—‘ Tur- 
key is in that quarter able to maintain 
herself.’”” Now, I appeal to the House 
and to the country to say, is that candid? 
Is it fair? Isit true? Did the Duke of 
Newcastle ever do anything like that? 
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Did Lord Panmure write a despatch on 
the 14th of July to say that there was no 
room for hope? Did this noble Lord who 
is the War Minister of England write a 
despatch to say it was “too late to regret 
the policy which has left General Williams 
and his army exposed to such straits?” 
Did he read that despatch of the 3rd of 
August to the French Government? He 
did. And yet, when asked in public for 
information relative to the war, he says, 
“T think Turkey in Asia will be able to 
maintain herself.”” Why, if the House 
will pardon that conduct on the part of a 
Minister who is bound to speak the truth 
—if it will tolerate conduct such as that— 
talk not to me of Ministerial responsibility. 
It isa farce. That statement was made 
to lull the public suspicion—to calm the 
public mind. It was made as Parliament 
was about to break up for the Session. I 
impeach this Minister for shameful neg- 
lect, and I charge him with having failed 
in his duty, not only to his Allies and to 
his Sovereign, but to the sacred cause of 
truth. Kars was beleaguered and its garri- 
son starved. Those gallant officers who 
defended Kars heroically I should be ready 
to thank upon my bended knees for what 
they have done for England. Is there 
any man in this House who believes that 
when our Plenipotentiary entered the 
council-room at Paris he was not met by 
the conquest of Anatolia and the capture of 
Kars? I was not there, but I believe as 
firmly as if I had been there, that the first 
thing Lord Clarendon heard at Paris from 
the Russians was, ‘‘ We shall give you 
very little of Bessarabia, because we have 
taken Kars and Anatolia.’”” Why, here 
were 6,500 square miles of territory. 
What saved you from disgrace at Paris 
was the resolution of General Williams in 
having maintained himself at Kars so long 
and saved Erzeroum—in having battled 
with famine and an overpowering force, 
and in having, on the 29th of September, 
won a splendid victory against the very 
enemy who afterwards obliged him to suc- 
cumb. If the Russians had taken Erze- 
roum and Asia Minor, what sort of a peace 
should we have obtained? Can Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government comprehend the load 
of debt which is due to those noble men 
who contended against famine and despair, 
and who saw those around them support- 
ing nature by tearing to pieces the decom- 
posed remains of buried animals? That 
peace would have been most unsatisfactory 
but for the bravery of those four English- 
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men, and their doctor and secretary, Mr. 
Churchill—who, on one occasion threw 
away his pen and pointed a gun—who on 
the 29th of September won a glorious vie- 
tory, so that, according to the statements 
of Dr. Sandwith and General Williams, 
but for the want of a few cavalry the Rus- 
sian army would have been annihilated. 
But at length the Turkish army was 
obliged to surrender, and the Government 
is ready to knight General Williams. 
Lord Clarendon is indignant when he hears 
that Kars is taken. He writes to direct 
that the Governor of Erzeroum may be 
brought to trial; he says, ‘‘ Arrest Tahir 
Pasha, and let him be tried for cowardice 
and treachery.” Is this the way to cor- 
respond with your allies? What right 
have you to address an independent Power 
in this way? Was it for Lord Clarendon, 
who had sent them no men, no provisions, 
no help,—who had given them nothing 
but smooth words, to say, ‘‘ Bring Selim 
Pasha and Tahir Pasha to trial?’’ Lord 
Stratford replied that he had told the 
Porte what his Lordship said; but, he 
added, ‘“‘General Mansfield informs me 
that General Guyon, in speaking of Selim 
Pasha, described him as a man of undoubt- 
ed courage.” He had served under Sir 
C. Napier in Syria, and what is the ground 
upon which he or Tahir Pasha are charged 
with cowardice? The Governor of Erze- 
roum did not march out of Erzeroum with 
5,000 men to attack Mouravieff with an 
overpowering force. Why, if General 
Simpson had been at Erzeroum with a 
similar force, would he have gone? I do 
not believe he would have gone a yard. 
And you insisted upon bringing the Gover- 
nor of Erzeroum to trial. If he had heen 
one of your own gencrals would you have 
done so? Not at all; you would have 
given him three medals. That charge of 
cowardice is a strong charge to bring 
against a military man. I represent a 
military constituency, and lately they pre- 
sented three brothers distinguished in the 
Crimea with three swords. Suppose some 
one had said that those men were rank 
cowards ; what would be their feelings ? 
One of these Turkscensnred by Lord Claren- 
don commanded the artillery in a bravely 
fought engagement. He was educated at 
Woolwich, and was as brave a man and 
as good a soldier as ever stood before an 
enemy. But that is not all. Irony is not 
the noble Lord’s forte; but he had got 
hold of a letter written by the Porte to the 
defenders of Kars. I believe it to have 
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In the letter there is this 
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been sincere. 
passage :— 


“ The signal victory which you have gained by 
the grace of God, and under the auspices of His 
Majesty the Sultan, is an event which will fill a 
bright page in history. The courage and valour 
displayed on this occasion by your Excellency, 
the officers and soldiers of the Sultan’s army under 
your command, and by the inhabitants of Kars, 
are deserving of universal praise. They have been 
duly appreciated by His Imperial Majesty, who 
has graciously extended his Royal favour towards 
yourself, the army under your command, and the 
people of Kars, in reward of the brilliant service 
rendered by them. The sufferings undergone by 
the Imperial forces beleaguered in Kars have 
troubled the sleep and repose of all of us, and we 
have never ceased to pray for their safety and 
success. We were conscious of the zeal and in- 
trepidity which animated your Excellency, and of 
the infinite mercy of God, and found consolation 
in this reflection. On the other hand, we worked 
day and night in devising means to oblige the 
enemy to raise the siege, and the joyful tidings of 
this victory has infused new life into us. Sucha 
service rendered to our gracious master is a glory 
to the State and to the nation, and His Majesty 
has permitted that we likewise, as companions, 
should offer our thanks and congratulations to our 
brethren, who have been made worthy of so great 
a victory. We, therefore, from the bottom of 
our hearts, offer our warm thanks and congratu- 
lations to your Excellency and all the officers and 
troops of the army, our brothers ; and by that you 
will convey the same to all of them, with our 


prayers for their prosperity and salvation.” 


The noble Lord had the good taste and 
good feeling to write the following despatch 
to Lord Stratford— 

“With reference to your Excellency’s despatch 
of the 4th inst., I have to state to you that Her 
Majesty’s Government concur with your Excel- 
lency as to the character of the letter which the 
Sultan’s Ministers have addressed to the defenders 
of Kars, The neglected garrison of Kars will 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that their 
sufferings troubled the sleep and repose of the 
Turkish Ministers, who, in default of all ordinary 
measures of relief, never ceased to pray for their 
safety and success.” 


And is that a letter that ought to have 
been written by a Minister of England to 
the Minister of an independent Power? 
Is it intended for irony? Is it sarcasm ? 
I do not ask if it is just. But there are 
two questions I should wish to put to the 
noble Lord. Did he ever hear of a country 
whence went forth the youth, the manhood, 
the high spirit of the land to fight in a 
distant place for the glory of that country ? 
Did he ever hear of their being abandoned 
by their Government to perish by starva- 
tion, by cold, and by every combination of 
wretchedness ; and did the miserable fate 
of his countrymen ever trouble his slumber 
or disturb his repose? I have another 


Mr. Whiteside 


{COMMONS} 
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question to ask the noble Lord. We have 
heard that some of the Turkish officials 
have been accused, brought to trial, and 
punished. Did the noble Lord ever hear 
of a country where officials are not dis- 
missed or punished for mistakes or delin- 
quencies, but where, in daring defiance of 
public opinion, they are rewarded and pro. 
moted in exact promotion to their demerits 
and faults? Did he ever of private Judges 
in Turkey who condemned and degraded 
officials ; or of a Vizier writing to the Judge 
on a trial, and telling him that, whatever 
his decision might be, he would protect 
him? Though I condemn the Turkish 
Government, I am bound to say that there 
is consistency init. There is none here, 
for, while we have a cold pretence of re- 
specting public opinion and the interests of 
the public service, at bottom, there is an 
utter disregard of and indifference to both. 
Did not the hon. and gallant Member for 
Westminster state in our hearing that 
when in August he visited the noble Lord 
on the subject of Kars he could get no 
assurance that measures would be taken 
to relieve the starving garrison of that de- 
voted city? When the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury called our attention to our rela- 
tions with Persia he obtained no satisfac- 
tory answer from the noble Viscount at 
the head of tie Government—and what is 
the result? We hear that the Persian 
Ambassador has been received with great 
cordiality in St. Petersburg, that he has 
been loaded with presents, and that an 
arrangement may probably be made with 
respect to Herat, on the subject of which 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse spoke so elo- 
quently. Out of a war with Russia into 
a war with America—out of a war with 
America into a war with Persia—out of a 
war with Persia into a war with Russia 
again. No men could be more daring 
than our Ministers as long as there is no- 
thing to be done; but when you come to 
facts—when the question is how to relieve 
the garrison of Kars in the speediest and 
most practicable manner—what is the re- 
sult? Nothing; weeks and months are 
permitted to pass away unheeded, and the 
end is disaster and disgrace. Do not let 
it be said that I wish to screen Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe. I believe his conduct 
to be deeply blameable ; but the attempt 
to ride off upon the notion that the ques- 
tion is one merely affecting an ill-tempered 
and intractable public servant is so trans- 
parent a delusion that it never can impose 
upon the House, I ask you now, as men 
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of business and of common sense, are you 
satisfied with the conduct of the war? 
There are not two merchants in this House 
who, if they had retired to the library for 
half an hour, could not have devised a 
plan for saving Kars and preserving its 
garrison and their gallant commander. 
But we are told in the public newspapers 
that it is useless to inquire into the past. 
It is true, Sir, that we cannot redeem the 
past; but we may take precautions for the 
future. Peace, with its blessings, may 
disappear ; war, with its horrors, may 
break forth again; yea, a more terrible 
war may lurk under a hollow peace—Jars 
gravior latet in pace. It is now our duty 
to provide for the conduct of the next war 
in which we may unhappily be engaged. 
It was a maxim of the ancients never to 
pardon a second blunder in the conduct of 
war—a profound maxim, and one which 
we ought to adopt. Can you refuse to 
afirm the Resolution which I have placed 
before you? I ask you fearlessly—not 


appealing to one party more than another, 
because I believe that all parties are 
equally desirous and resolved to maintain 
the honour and uphold the glory of our 
country—are you satisfied with the pro- 
secution of the war? How is it possible that 


youcan be so? Are you prepared to say 
that England could do no more than send 
four men and a doctor to cope in Asia 
with the resources of the colossal empire 
of Russia, leaving them, moreover, to pe- 
rish without the least atom of assistance ? 
Will you refuse before Europe to acknow- 
ledge your obligations to the Turkish 
army? I have placed that point first in 
the Resolution, because it deserves the 
best and most prominent place. The 
Turkish troops are worthy of your thanks. 
They gave to your countrymen all they 
could ; they shed their blood for them ; they 
endured famine and suffering in every form 
and shape ; they followed the gallant Wil- 
liams, proclaiming to the last, ‘* Such a 
Pasha we never saw before!’ Once only 
were they observed to use the language 
of murmur and complaint. When com- 
manded to surrender’ to the enemy they 
had conquered, it is recorded that they 
dashed their muskets to the ground and 
cursed the country which they served and 
the country which had betrayed them. 
But in that moment of anguish they mis- 
took the Government for the people of 
England. There is not an artisan in the 
country who would not have shared his last 
crust with them—who would not have shed 
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his blood to save them from destruction. 
Will you refuse to make public and joyful 
acknowledgment of your debt of gratitude 
to the English officers who took part in 
the defence of Kars? I hardly think 
there will be a dissentient voice against 
that proposition. The gallant Williams 
speaks to you from his captivity—from his 
bed of suffering —and speaks to your hearts 
—telling you that the fall of Kars en- 
dangered the Asiatic territories of Turkey 
and involved even larger interests in a 
great and terrible peril. Can you hesitate 
further to say that there was a want of 
foresight on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government? Where is the foresight— 
where the ability—where the brilliant en- 
terprise well conceived and ably executed 
—where the comprehensive design—where 
the judicious use of the wealth of the 
world or of that mighty fleet which is said 
to be able to sweep the seas? Search 
through this mass of jargon, and you will 
look in vain for the evidence of wisdom or 
vigour. Here you have hollow words for 
heroic deeds—rapid despatches for glorious 
actions. Turkey expected and deserved 
more from England, and therefore, Sir, 
I place this Resolution in your hands, in- 
voking in its support the votes of a pa- 
triotic Parliament, as I anticipate the ap- 
proving voice of an indignant people. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman concluded by 
moving his Resolution. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That, while this House feels it to be its duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish Soldiery, and of the devotion of the 
British Officers at the Siege of Kars, it feels it 
to be equally a duty to express its conviction that 
the capitulation of that fortress, and the surren- 
der of the army which defended it, thereby en- 
dangering the safety of the Asiatic Provinces of 
Turkey, were in a great measure owing to the 


want of foresight and energy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Administration.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: Sir, 
if the hon. and learned Gentleman who 
has just sat down thought it necessary, 
when he was about to make so powerful 
and eloquent a speech, to bespeak the in- 
dulgence of the House, I cannot but feel 
how much more necessary it is for me, not 
possessing any such power as he so emi- 
nently commands, and labouring also under 
indisposition, to ask the forbearance of the 
House while I enter upon a task which I 
should have been very glad to be spared. 
Having, however, taken the trouble of 
wading through this voluminous corre- 
spondence, I feel I should be flinching 
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from my duty if I were not to attempt to 
answer the hon. and learned Gentleman. 
I must, however, in the first place, ask 
the House to descend from those lofty 
flights into which the vivid and powerful 
rhetoric of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
has led him to the more sober region of 
facts and reality, into which the whole 
case resolves itself, for it is upon a simple 
statement of facts alone that the whole 
question depends. I can lay no claim to 
that brilliant oratory of which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is so great a 
master; but I do trust that I shall be 
able in a simple and unadorned manner, 
to lay before the House a statement of 
facts, upon which facts I shall ask for an 
acquittal of those against whom a charge 
has been brought by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. 1 shall not follow the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in his discursive 
range over the earlier history of Russian 
policy, or of Russian aggression. It is no 
longer necessary to stimulate the minds of 
Englishmen with sentiments of hostility 
towards that Power by pointing out the 
various acts of aggression and encroach- 
ment which Russia has committed. Hap- 
pily, we have now arrived at a period of 
peace, and I feel that I may with confi- 


dence say, that by the conditions of that 
peace we have achieved all those objects 
for which the war was originally under- 


taken. I will come at once to the case of 
Kars—and will deal with Kars alone; and 
there I admit the necessity of going back 
in the review of events to the commence- 
ment of the war, in order that we may see 
what was the condition of the Turkish 
army in Armenia at the time when Gene- 
ral Williams went out as the British Com- 
missioner. To judge how far the English 
Government are responsible for the cata- 
strophe of Kars, it is, I repeat, necessary to 
consider what was the state of the Turkish 
army at the time that General Williams 
joined it. However brilliant the success 
of the Turkish arms on the Danube, in 
Asia the Turkish army had been greatly 
discomfited. In July and August, 1854, 
the Russians had succeeded in driving 
back the Turks in one case, and in the 
other, upon an attack being made on the 
Russian forces, the Turks were discom- 
fited, with great and signal slaughter. It 
was immediately after this that General 
(then Colone}) Williams was directed to go 
to the seat of war in Asia. The Turkish 
army in Asia was not worthy of the name 
of an army when General Williams at- 
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tached himself to it. General Williams 
himself describes it to have been in a most 
lamentable condition. Discipline there was 
none. Nine-tenths of the infantry had 
never scen service before; they were to- 
tally ignorant of the commonest drill; many 
knew not how to load their arms, and the 
destitution of the army was dreadful. They 
had no clothing, no ammunition, nor any 
stores, but were living from hand to mouth. 
The horses were in the same miserable 
condition. They were reduced to half- 
rations, and were so reduced, both in num- 
ber and strength, as to be of very little 
use. At that time there were but six days’ 
forage in Kars. The officers were worse 
off, if possible, than the men. General 
Williams describes them as being utterly 
incompetent, and altogether unworthy of 
being considered a military force. They 
were utterly incapable, as soldiers, in ac- 
tion; and when out of action they were, 
both soldiers and officers, a set of robbers 
and plunderers. The officers actually rob- 
bed the men of their rations—of their meat, 
bread, and rice; and it was confidently 
affirmed that the General in Chief of the 
Turkish army at Kars was at the head of 
this system of plunder. The medical de- 
partment was, if possible, worse than the 
military. There were no medicines, for 
the Turkish doctors had availed themselves 
of the laxity of all discipline to make a 
rich harvest by selling the medical stores, 
and then pretending either that they had 
not received any, or that they had been 
seized by the Russians. The only instru- 
ments which were found among the army 
were such as were perfectly useless, un- 
less, indeed, the whole of the men had 
taken their families with them, for the 
only ones discovered were obstetric instru- 
ments, and for which I apprehend they 
could not readily find purchasers. That 
was the state in which General Williams 
found the Turkish army, but which he 
very justly designates as a rabble, and no 
army. Now, these were circumstances 
to be taken into consideration when the 
House was called upon to judge how far 
the British Government were responsible 
for the defeat and discomfiture of the army 
at Kars. 

General Williams, on his arrival, sought 
to remedy that state of things. He urged 
upon the Governor General at Erzeroum the 
state of affairs, and pointed out the utter ig- 
norance of the Mushir of Kars, and his in- 
capacity to make proper provision for the 
garrison, and suggested that magazines 
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should be established. Well, to a certain 
extent General Williams succeeded. The 
next thing he did was to apply to Tahir 
Pasha, the commander of the artillery at 
Kars, to reduce the insubordination of the 
troops. In order to do so it was necessary 
to obtain the co-operation of the Turkish 
Government; and General Williams not 
only communicated with the Government 
of this country, but also with Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, at Constantinople, on 
the subject. But it is said that General 
Williams took all these things upon him- 
self without any authority or any commu- 
nication with the Government at home. 
It is very true this Government could not 
give him any authority. All it could do 
was to give him instructions how to act as 
the British Commissioner. But the in- 
structions of General Williams were clear 
and definite. He was, in the first place, 
to ascertain the condition of the Turkish 
army, who were the general commanders, 
what was their capacity, and what reli- 
ance could be placed on their military 
skill. He was i instructed to give all 
the advice he possibly could, in order to 
promote the interest of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, and the welfare and success of 
their army. General Williams was also 
referred to Lord Raglan, but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said that Lord 
Raglan gave General Williams no instruc- 
tions. Now in that statement the hon. 
and learned Gentleman is wholly inaccu- 
rate, because there is to be found among 
the mass of papers that have been pub- 
lished a very important despatch from 
Lord Raglan, giving the fullest instruc- 
tions to General Williams as to what he 
was todo. Then it was said that General 
Williams had received no authority from 
the Turkish Government. Surely, that 
was no fault on the part of the British 
Government! The instructions from the 
Home Government were, that General 
Williams should obtain from the Turkish 
Government full authority to act, full in- 
structions from them, and that he should 
accept every assistance from the Turkish 
Government, and that its co-operation 
should be studied. But if these instruc- 


tions were not sent out by the Turkish 
Government, as they ought to have been, 
and this co-operation was not accepted, 
the Government at home, surely, were not 


to blame. The instructions sent to Gene- 
ral Williams were precise and clear. Well, 
General Williams then puts himself in 
Communication with Lord Stratford de 
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Redcliffe, and points out to him the de- 
fects of the army at Erzeroum and Kars, 
and he prays that instructions may be 
sent to the Governor of Erzeroum to for- 
ward the supplies that were required by 
the army at Karp; and he urges, above 
all things, that Selim Pasha, who was at 
the head of the army, but utterly unwor- 
thy of that position, should be immedi- 
ately recalled, and that his aide-de-carp 
should likewise be recalled. Those state- 
ments of General Williams with which I 
have taken the liberty of troubling the 
House are spread over several documents, 
but the substance of them was condensed 
into a tabular statement in one book, which 
was by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe sub- 
mitted to the Turkish Government as 
forming the foundation for his application 
at once to rectify the abuses which were 
complained of by sending out the neces- 
sary supplies from Constantinople—that is 
to say, General Williams asked that mili- 
tary supplies should be sent from Con- 
stantinople by way of Trebizond; but, 
inasmuch as it was impossible to send 
grain and stores of that description over 
the mountains, they were to be collected in 
Asia Minor and forwarded to Erzeroum 
and Kars. Now, Sir, I do not think, with 
respect to this matter, that there is any- 
thing for which to blame Lord Stratford. 
As to his omission to correspond with 
the Commissioner, I am not here to defend 
that for a single moment. It is impossible 
to defend it; but I think that anybody 
who is conscious of what a man in a high 
official position feels at the slightest inti- 
mation even of censure from his superiors 
must agree with me that the censure of 
Lord Clarendon, conveyed in those dis- 
patches to which attention has been called, 
of the 6th and llth of January, 1835, 
must have inflicted very considerable pain 
and mortification upon the individual to 
whom they were addressed. But the 
question I ask of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and to which I beg a candid and fair 
answer, is this:—Are you prepared to 
say that Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to have recalled Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe? I ask the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) and 
the other hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite this question :—Will they stand 
up in their places and say, that if Lord 
Derby’s Government had been in power 
instead of the present Administration, they 
would have recalled my Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe under those circumstances ? 
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Recollect that that noble individual is 
one of the most distinguished diplomatists 
whose services England can command. 
Remember, also, that he is no partisan of 
the present Government. They have no 
interest in protecting him. He was your 
(the Opposition’s) statesman—he was of 
your own creation; and when your party 
had the opportunity of power you offered 
him the place of Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs; and when you named 
another afterwards to that post, Lord 
Derby himself created Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe a Viscount, leaping over the 
first and subordinate step in the peer- 
age, and thereby marking in the high- 
est degree his sense of the value of his 
diplomatic services and of the high posi- 
tion to which he was entitled. It is also 
perfectly well known to every one, both in 
this House and in this country, that there 
is no one who ever filled the post of British 
Ambassador at Constantinople who stood so 
well with, or who exercised so much in- 
fluence with the Porte, as Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe. Now, though Lord Stratford 
had undoubtedly been guilty of a very 
serious omission, which, as I have just 
said, I do not stand here for a moment to 
justify, in neglecting to answer or to take 
any notice of the series of communications 
from General Williams, I still ask, when 
you look at what his acts have been as 
regards the rendering of practical assist- 
ance to General Williams, and find that 
he has not been wanting in that respect, 
whether you would, under those circum- 
stances, say that Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe ought to have been recalled by the 
Government? So much for that part of 
the case. I must say, however, in passing, 
that I could not help being somewhat struck, 
and, if I may be allowed the word, amused, 
at the odd dilemma in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to find himself. 
He began by saying that he should leave 
Lord Stratford to be dealt with by Her 
Majesty’s Government. He seemed to 
have got an intimation from some quarter 
or other that Lord Stratford was to be 
tenderly handled; but it is the natural 
bent of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
disposition to attack everybody and every- 
thing, and, following his instinct, he over- 


rid his prearranged determination ; falling | 


foul of Lord Stratford, he ended by pour- 
ing out upon him all the vials of his vitu- 
perative wrath. Now, I ask hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite fairly to 
grapple with this question. Are you pre- 
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pared to censure the Government because 
Lord Clarendon did not think it right or 
expedient—under the circumstances, at a 
time of great emergency, and when it was 
of the last importance to this country to 
have as Ambassador at the Porte one who 
stvod upon friendly terms and relations 
with the Government of Turkey—to recall 
so distinguished a diplomatist as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe? Can you stand 
up and say that you are prepared to cen- 
sure the Government for the course which 
they pursued in that respect? I cannot 
follow the hon. and learned Gentleman into 
all that magnificent declamatory eloquence 
in which he is so great a proficient ; but I 
think that in this House, addressing as I 
do men of calm judgment and under- 
standing, a simple statement will be more 
to the purpose, and will have more effect, 
than all the declamation and invective that 
can by the most skilful person be heaped 
together. I do assure the House that I 
listened with the greatest possible atten- 
tion to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, with the anxious endeavour to 
find out what were the real points on which 
his accusation turned. I have dealt with 
one of those points, I hope, satisfactorily ; 
and I now pass on to the remainder of the 
case. 

From that time I find General Williams 
in constant communication with Lord Strat- 
ford, and there is no lack of correspond- 
ence, no lack of energy on Lord Strat- 
ford’s part in promoting as far as in him 
lay the object which General Williams had 
so much at heart. It is said that when 
General Williams, in answer to the letters 
of Lord Stratford, justifying himself, urged 
that he had not been dealt with as he 
ought, Lord Clarendon did not do sufficient 
to vindicate General Williams; and: . 
further said that Lord Stratford put to 
Lord Clarendon a question which Lord Cla- 
rendon ought to have answered ; namely, 
what was the position which General Wil- 
liams was to be considered as occupying as 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner with the army 
of Kars? Well, there might have been, 
in truth there would have been, much force 
in that objection on the part of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman were it not that in 
the meantime, under the pressing instruc- 
tions of Lord Clarendon, Lord Stratford 
had obtained from the Turkish Govern- 
ment that which, also by the instructions 
of Lord Clarendon, he had applied for long 
before, namely, the firman constituting 
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division of the Turkish army, and which 
gave him, therefore, a clear, distinct, and 
definite rank. Moreover, at that time a 
change took place in the command of the 
Turkish army at Erzeroum. General Wil- 
liams having made it perfectly clear to the 
English Government that Zarif Pasha was 
unfit for the post which he occupied, Lord 
Stratford was instructed to use his utmost 
endeavours to obtain the appointment of a 
more efficient general to that command. 
The British Government, as well as Lord 
Stratford, were extremely anxious that a 
European general should be appointed, 
because they knew how few Turkish officers 
there were who were competent to exercise 
the functions of general in chief. The Turk- 
ish Government, however, would not accede 
to that request. Jealous of foreigners at all 
times, they were unwilling to transfer the 
command of Kars to an European general, 
and Ismail Pasha was, therefore, appoint- 
ed. It unfortunately happened that Ismail 
Pasha was taken ill—or was said to be ill 
—and he could not join the army. The 
result was, that Shukri Pasha was ap- 
pointed to the chief command, with the 
assistance of Hussein Pasha, as chief of 
the staff. We now find that General Wil- 
liams at that time had very great difficul- 
ties to contend with. He was remon- 
strating from time to time, pointing out 
objections and obstacles, and asking the 
assistance of the British Government and 
Lord Stratford; and we find him inva- 
riably obtaining the most efficient assist- 
ance both from Lord Clarendon and Lord 
Stratford. But all that has been entirely 
passed over by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man. It answered the purpose of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, in bringing forward 
his Motion, to single out those parts which 
make in his favour, while he dexterously 
throws in the background those which 
make against him. Immediately upon his 
appointment, Shukri Pasha sets to work 
to thwart all the attempts of General Wil- 
liams to introduce reform, discipline, and 


improvement into the army at Kars, and | 


in all this he is strenuously seconded by 
Hussein Pasha. General Williams at once 
wrote to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to 
point out the way in which those indi- 
viduals were conducting themselves, and 
asking that the British Government should 
insist on their recall. The British Go- 
vernment did insist on their recall. The 
Ambassador at Constantinople supported 
to the utmost of his ability and power the 
Temonstrances of General Williams, and 
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the result was, that a new pasha was sent 
out to command the army. At the com- 
mencement of 1855, Vassif Pasha was 
appointed to succeed Shukri Pasha. That 
was accomplished through the instrumen- 
tality of Lord Stratford, who likewise took 
care to have the most precise instructions 
drawn up, directing the Pasha to act in 
co-operation with General Williams, to be- 
have towards him, not as a stranger, but 
as one high in the confidence both of the 
British Government and of the Porte, to 
act in concurrence with him, and to treat 
him with the utmost confidence and the 
highest consideration. Accordingly we 
find that the moment the newly appointed 
Vassif Pasha arrives the state of things 
entirely alters, General Williams reports 
that affairs have assumed a much more 
satisfactory aspect, and that he is enabled 
to get a supply of provisions. Shukri 
Pasha and Hussein Pasha are put under 
arrest and sent to Constantinople, abuses 
are put a stop to, the colonels who had 
been plundering the soldiers are deprived 
of their employment, and everything as- 
sumes a different aspect—a matter which 
General Williams afterwards gracefully ac- 
knowledges. Well, Sir, when a charge 
is brought against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of having done nothing, it should be 
remembered that these things were achiev- 
ed under the special instructions of Lord 
Clarendon and through the instrumentality 
of our Ambassador at Constantinople. 
Now, should these things have been kept 
in the background? This was the state 
of affairs in February and March, 1855. 
Nevertheless, when the numbers of the 
army in the district of Erzeroum came to 
be carefully ascertained, the custom hav- 
| ing been to keep the muster rolls at double 
| what they really were, that the comman- 
‘ders might pocket the profit by drawing 
| rations for the whole, it was found that, 
i they had not more than 20,000 men, and 
| then it was that General Williams began 
| to represent the necessity that existed of 
having further reinforcements. He writes 
to Lord Clarendon and points out the ne- 
cessity of succour. He writes to Lord 
Stratford to the same effect. Lord Claren- 
don immediately directs Lord Stratford to 
point out to the Turkish Government the 
necessity of sending reinforcements to 
strengthen this army. It is said, when 
that application was made, the Turkish 
authorities answered, ‘‘Our attention has 
been directed to the subject ; we know the 
position of that army is one of danger ; 
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we knowit is not sufficiently strong, but we 
have no means to strengthen it. We can 
take no troops from the Danube or from 
Bulgaria; all we have are essential to main- 
tain our positions there. We cannot at 
the present moment aid the army at Erze- 
roum.”” The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said the English Government ought to 
have sent men there. From whence, I 
ask? It is very easy to say, ‘‘ Look at 
the importance of Armenia—look at the 
importance of Kars and the magazines of 
Erzeroum. If they fall, the enemy may 
be at Constantinople before you know 
where you are.”’ True, it was most im- 
portant to maintain that country in the 
possession of Turkey. It was most im- 
portant to prevent Kars falling into the 
hands of the enemy. But how was it to 
be done? It is very well to say, ‘‘ You 
ought to have done it,”’ but where were the 
means? This country at the time when 
these events were taking place had but 
just awakened from a peace of long dura- 
tion, and, never a great military Power, 
found it necessary, having determined to 
carry war into the Crimea, to avail herself 
of every disposable man, to raise men wher- 
ever they were to be found, to call upon 
the militia to undertake garrison duties 


abroad, and to send on regiments to the 
Crimea, that not a single man available | 
for the purpose should be wanting. Wher- 
ever in the British possessions a soldier 
could be found he was drafted into the 
army that was about to be sent to the seat 


of war. I want to know, therefore, where 
were the men to be found to be sent to 
Armenia? It does not occur to General 


Williams to say, ‘‘ Let a portion of your | 


Crimean army be sent there.” He knew 
the idleness of such a suggestion. Where 
were they to come from? The Turkish 
Government said, ‘‘ We have 15,000 men 
at Batoum, and we can spare 10,000 of 


them to strengthen the garrison of Kars | : 
take the Turkish force then at Eupatoria, 


and the army of Erzeroum.’’ But when 
it came to be ascertained, it was found 
that that force, represented to be 15,000, 
really amounted to no more than 3,770 
effective men; so that it became manifest 
that that addition to the forces was not 
available. 

What was next to be done? It was 
proposed on the part of the Turkish Go- 
vernment that the British Contingent, 
estimated at 20,000, and General Beat- 
son’s cavalry corps, reckoned at 3,000 
and 5,000 men, from Bulgaria, should be 
landed on the coast of Circassia, to operate 
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in the way of diversion on the rear of the 
Russians, and force that army to return, 
It was very true that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not adopt that proposition, 
And why? In the first place—and that 
one reason is sufficient—the contingent of 
General Vivian consisted of levies only re. 
cently made; they were perfectly raw 
troops, with whom their officers were 
searcely acquainted, and Omar Pasha him- 
self declared that in the month of July 
they were in such a condition as to be 
unfit for service. It would have been 
the height of madness consequently to as- 
sent to the proposition when first it was 
made. Moveover, these circumstances 
were to be considered :—we knew nothing 
of the country ; we knew nothing of the 
roads, and no supplies had been prepared, 
Just conceive what might have occurred if 
an army of from 30,000 to 40,000 men 
had been thrown upon the coast of Circassia 
without knowing what dangers it would 
have to meet, or what provisions and means 
there were to maintain it. Would the 
British Government have been justified in 
entering, without further knowledge, upon 
so desperate an expedition? What if it 
had been tried and failed? What would 
then have been said of the want of fore- 
sight and prudence on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government? But Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government said this:—‘‘ Although 
we are not prepared to hazard the destrue- 
tion of the Contingent in so desperate an 
enterprise, if Omar Pasha will hazard a 
portion of his own army we shall be very 
happy to co-operate to the best of our 
Omar Pasha then made certain 
proposals to the allied generals. He also 
went to Constantinople to consult with his 
own Government. Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe assisted at the Council which took 
place, and the Turkish Government made 
this proposition—that instead of the British 
Contingent being sent, Omar Pasha should 


that to that force should be added 10,000 
men from Bulgaria, and that the whole, 
under the command of Omar Pasha, should 
be landed in Circassia, and endeavour to 
make a diversion in favour of the army of 
Armenia, and endeavour to relieve Kars. 
To that proposition Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to accede, but it was 
necessary to obtain the concurrence of the 
French Government to the withdrawal of 
the Turkish force from Kupatoria, And 
here, though I readily admit what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman has asserted so 
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very triumphantly, that this House will not 
shrink from the discharge of its duty from 
any false feeling of regard for the French 
alliance, yet I think the House, as a matter 
of justice, will not forget that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were bound to take 
into consideration the position in which 
they were placed with reference to the 
Government of our Imperial Ally, who has 
stood by us so faithfully throughout the 
war. The British Government was not 
justified—and I do not believe any hon. 
Gentleman opposite will stand up and say 
it would have been justified—in agreeing 
with the Turkish Government that a cer- 
tain portion of the army then in the Crimea 
should be withdrawn, and raw levies, such 
as the Turkish Contingent, substituted, 
without asking the consent of the Ally 
with whom we were acting in co-operation. 
Accordingly, application was made to the 
French Government for their concurrence. 
What was the answer? The French Go- 
vernment at first declined to comply with 
the suggestion. The principle adopted by 
that Government in the conduct of the war, 
as stated by Count Walewski, was, that all 
the efforts which the combined and allied 
armies could make should be concentrated 
upon Sebastopol, believing that on the fate 
of that city depended the issue of the war. 
The French Government, however, upon 
the representation of Lord Cowley, gave 
way, and acceded to the proposition, but in 
these terms— 


“The French Government agrees to the propo- | 


sition that Omar Pasha, instead of rendering his 
assistance at Sebastopol, shall proceed to Circassia 
and make a diversion in favour of the army at 
Erzeroum and at Kars, upon the condition that 
the number of troops before Sebastopol shall not 
be diminished.” 


It may be supposed, therefore, after this 
proposition of our Imperial Ally, that all 


difficulties were then surmounted. But 
no! It turned out that Omar Pasha, in- 
stead of being willing to take, as was pro- 
posed, the Turkish troops at Eupatoria, 
peremptorily refused unless he could take 
those which were at Balaklava. The dif- 
ference was this. The troops at Eupatoria 
were Egyptians, and not part of his con- 
quering army on the Danube, whereas the 
troops at Balaklava, to the number of 
20,000, had followed him throughout the 
campaign upon the Danube, and were 
sharers of his successes. Therefore Omar 
Pasha insisted upon taking his own army 
instead of the troops at Eupatoria, in whom 
he had no confidence. This consequently 
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changed the aspect of things. What did 
the British Government do then? They 
endeavoured to obtain the concurrence of 
the French Government in that new pro- 
position. Lord Clarendon sent Lord Cow- 
ley a telegraphic dsepatch, proposing that 
what had been offered by Omar Pasha 
should be accepted. This is the despatch; 
it is dated the 28th of August, 1855:— 


“Her Majesty’s Government ‘trust that the 

Government of the Emperor will agree to the 
following answer to the despatch from Viscount 
Stratford de Redcliffe, dated Balaklava, the 26th 
of August, in which case your Excellency will 
send it on immediately from Lord Panmure to 
General Simpson, who will inform Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, if he is still at Balaklava. 
‘Omar Pasha is to be at liberty to take such of 
his own troops as he pleases from Balaklava toAsia, 
They must be replaced in equal numbers by Lieu- 
tenant General Vivian's Contingent, or by troops 
from Eupatoria, as the allied generals may decide, 
and instructions accordingly must be given, in 
conjunction with the Admirals, as to transporting 
them.’” 
That direction is dated the 28th of August, 
1855, and if it had been acted upon 
promptly, Kars might have been saved. 
Lord Cowley, however, sent back this 
telegraphic message :— 

“The Emperor has no objection to the removal 

of the Turkish troops from Balaklava, and to 
their being replaced by others, provided that the 
allied commanders in chief have no objection ; but 
he will not take upon himself the responsibility of 
saying more. Under these circumstances, I send 
the telegraphic despatch to General Simpson, in- 
serting, after the word ‘ Asia,’ the words ‘ pro- 
vided that you and General Pelissier have no 
objection.’ ”’ 
It turns out, however, that both General 
Simpson and General Pelissier entertained 
the strongest objection to the removal of 
the Turkish troops from Balaklava, and 
General Simpson protested against the 
Turkish Contingent, in its then incomplete 
state of discipline, being sent to join the 
troops before Sebastopol, or, indeed, to its 
being added to the army in the Crimea 
at all. 

Under these circumstances, what were 
the Government to do? What is the 
shape which the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s accusation against us really as- 
sumes? Let it be brought to a specific 
point. The House must not permit itself 
to be overwhelmed by a torrent of decla- 
mation, but have the points put specifically 
and in a straightforward manner. We 
objected to the Turkish Contingent, which 
was then in a state of imperfect discipline, 
and without stores or means of subsistence, 
being added to the army before Sebasto- 
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pol; but the Turks were told that they 
were at liberty, if they chose, to send their 
own army to Asia. Omar Pasia, however, 
objected to take the troops which were sta- 
tioned at Eupatoria, and wished to have 
his veterans from Balaklava. The Eng- 
lish Government applied to the French Go- 
vernment for its concurrence. The Em- 
peror of the French declined to give any 
direct order, and the allied generals said 
they were ready to allow the Egyptian 
troops to be taken from Eupatoria, but not 
to allow the old Danubian soldiers to be 
withdrawn from Balaklava. The generals 
said, however, that if troops were sent 
from Balaklava, and were replaced by 
Turkish troops from Eupatoria, the latter 
place would be garrisoned solely by the 
Turkish Contingent, who, in the opinion of 
these officers, had not attained a state of 
discipline which would render it safe to en- 
trust them with the defence of so important 
a post. What then, I ask, were the British 
Government to do? The allied generals 
said—‘‘ You shall not remove a single man 
from before Sebastopol until that fortress 
has fallen.”’ Were we to fly in the face of 
our Allies, and dissolve the alliance with 
France? Were we to tell our generals 
that we at home were better judges of 


what ought to be done than they who were 


on the spot? Suppose that, notwithstand- 
ing the objections of the French Govern- 
ment, the remonstrances of General Simp- 
son, and the vigorous resistance of General 
Pelissier, Her Majesty’s Government had 
sent out orders to remove the Turkish 
forces from Eupatoria, and to replace 
them by the Turkish Contingent, and that 
the enemy had attacked Eupatoria, and 
that place, thus imperfectly defended, had 
fallen into their hands, who then would 
have been the objects of blame? Un- 
doubtedly the British Government. But 
when the French Government clearly indi- 
cated their policy, and when the allied 
generals declared they could not spare 
men from before Sebastopol, the British 
Government at home were left powerless 
with reference to Kars. What could they 
do? The hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen told us that we ought to have 
sent troops to Kars. But what forces, I 
wish to know, were available? We had 
strained our utmost energies and exhausted 
our last resources in order to send troops 
to the Crimea. The winter had been disas- 
trous ; our men had perished in great num- 
bers, and we had been obliged to put forth 
our utmost energies to render our army 
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efficient. It was efficient, and was fully pre- 
pared for action ; but would you have been 
justified, at that critical period, in dividing 
your forces, and in leaving half your army 
before Sebastopol, while you sent the other 
half to Armenia? Where would then have 
been the objurgations and the vituperation 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman? How 
this House would have rung with hia fervid 
denunciation of the improper conduct of 
the Government in adopting a policy so 
unwise and injudicious! But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman says likewise, that 
we ought to have sent supplies. From 
where ? I ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. Why no one ever dreamed that 
provisions for the army were to be got 
elsewhere than from Asia Minor, while 
supplies of arms and ammunition were to 
be sent from Constantinople ; and it will 
be found that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was incessant in his applications to the 
Turkish Government to forward them. It 
is all very well for the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to take up the despatches, and, 
with great artistic skill, playing the part 
of a most perfect actor, to read letters in 
a manner which is calculated to invest 
them with ridicule. But is that the way 
in which the despatches of public men 
ought to be dealt with? Lord Stratford, 
at the time which has been referred to, 
was exerting himself to the utmost to get 
supplies sent to Constantinople, and they 
were sent. General Williams acknowledges 
the receipt of ammunition—powder and 
ball—for heavy guns. Artillerymen were 
also sent, 300 arriving at one time, and 
600 or 700 at another. Many of the sup- 
plies sent, no doubt, never reached their 
destination. They were stopped at Erze- 
roum; but the British Government were 
not responsible for that. We could not 
watch the Turkish Government, or step in 
to prevent the system of peculation and 
corruption which unfortunately prevails 
throughout all ranks and departments of 
that country. Still the Government, how- 
ever, pressed upon the Porte the neces- 
sity of supplying the army at Kars with 
all that was requisite to maintain it in @ 
state of discipline and efficiency. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman says, we 
ought to have sent money. In what form 
—as a gift orasaloan? If we had pro- 
posed to send money as a gift, we should 
have been told that we were resorting to 
the worn-out and mischievous system of 
subsidies. We did ask for a loan, and we 
also asked the sanction of the House to the 
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raising of a Turkish Contingent, which 
was one of thé most effectual means of 
assisting Turkey. The Turkish soldier is 
active and brave, while, according to all 
accounts, the qualities of Turkish officers 
are generally precisely the reverse, and 
what was wanted was Turkish soldiers well 
disciplined, well armed, well clothed, well 
fed, and well officered. We asked Parlia- 
ment to sanction the establishment of such 
a force, and how were we met? Who so 
loud in opposing the Turkish Contingent 
ag the hon. Gentlemen opposite? When 
we asked for a loan, how was the proposal 
received? We were told we had not 
made out a sufficient case of necessity on 
the part of Turkey. We were told also 
that more time ought to be afforded for 
considering the subject, and the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
(Mr. Walpole), in a most able speech, 
strongly urged upon the House the neces- 
sity of its postponement. This, let it be 
remembered, was in the month of July, 
at the very time when it was necessary, if 
at all, to send assistance to Kars. I should 
like to know where the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen was on that occa- 
- sion ?—~he who to-day has denounced with 
such glowing and fervid eloquence the 


ambitious projects of Russia, and who 
really seems to lament that the war has 
been terminated, and that peaceful and 
amicable relations have been restored ? 
Why, Sir, he voted against the Turkish 
loan! and, what was more, almost de- 
feated the Government on the question of 


sending succour to the Turks. I do not 
_ quarrel with the course which hon. Gentle- 
men thought proper to take on that occa- 
sion; I have no doubt they acted from 
the conscientious conviction that sending 
pecuniary assistance to Turkey, whether 
in the form of subsidy or loan, was 
a false policy; but I do protest against 
the injustice of now turning round upon 
us and saying, we have not done our best 
to assist the Turks. 

I will put aside all the fringe of this 
case—all this commenting on despatches, 
and look only to the substance of the 
question under discussion. The question 
for the House to determine is, not whether 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe may have 
written in a somewhat florid style, not 
whether this or that despatch is couched 
in the most statesmanlike form of words, 
but whether there is anything the Govern- 
ment could do which they have failed to 

do in order to avert the surrender of Kars ? 
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The hon. and learned Gentleman has told 
us that the fall of Kars is the prelude to 
the downfall of the Turkish Empire. Yet 
the policy of concentrating all our energies 
on the Crimea, and regarding Sebastopol 
as the real key to success or defeat, was, 
I think, not an injudicious one. And what 
was the result? Sebastopol fell; ayd so 
did Kars, But has the Turkish Empire 
fallen? Did the enemy march to Con- 
stantinople ? On the contrary, the Rus- 
sians did not advance a step beyond the 
conquest of the latter fortress. And, let 
me ask, are the Allies responsible for the 
surrender of Kars? Was there not an 
abundantly sufficient army in Asiatic 
Tutkey? Selim Pasha had a considerable 
force in Armenia ; and if he had done his 
duty, Kars would not have had to capitu- 
late. Moreover, while Selim Pasha had a 
respectable force in Armenia, it would 
have been imprudent to withdraw any 
important part of the besieging force from 
before Sebastopol. It was said that our 
Government was wrong in resisting the 
proposed diversion by way of Circassia and 
the route through Soukoum Kaleh ; but 
when Sebastopol fell, and Omar Pasha 
was set at liberty and his troops no longer 
wanted at Balaklava, the general landed 
with his army on that coast, and attempted 
to penetrate into the heart of the country, 
and the sequel showed that he could not 
proceed further than Kutais. Yet Omar 
Pasha would have been in time, if he had 
got on, to relieve Kars; the season was 
not too late for his advance; but he was 
met by difficulties to which we should 
have been equally exposed had we made 
a diversion by way of Circassia even at an 
earlier period. The hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman asks what military man would 
sanction the plan by Trebizond ; but if he 
consults the views of General Williams he 
will find his opinion to be decidedly in 
favour of that project ; and, indeed, the 
despatches at the close of the Blue-book, 
written by persons on the spot and in 
communiéation with the Russian officers 
after the fall of Kars, showed the general 
impression to be that Omar Pasha’s failure 
was attributable to his choice of the route 
by Cireassia instead of by Trebizond. If, 
however, military authorities differed on 
the course to be pursued, is that a fair 
ground for censuring the Government? It 
is all very well to say that the war has 
not been conducted with vigour or skill; 
but what is the result? And at what 
epoch are we discussing this question ? 
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The ratifications of peace have been ex- 
changed, the substance of the treaty is 
known to the world, and, probably, before 
another sun sets the heralds of peace will 
have announced the return of its ines- 
timable blessings to Europe. And under 
what circumstances does Great Britain 
close the contest? She will have achieved 
every legitimate object for which she drew 
the sword. Turkey has been preserved, 
the balance of power maintained, the pro- 
gress of Russia in her schemes of aggran- 
disement arrested, and ambition brought 
to astand. And in what position is Eng- 
land at the present moment? Whenever 
were her resources so great or her power 
so manifest? Who that saw the noble 
spectacle which we witnessed on Wednes- 
day last—(Laughter)—I regret to find that 
hon. Gentlemen regard the spectacle of 
that noble fleet as a fit subject for their 
ridicule. I should have thought that no 
Briton could contemplate that scene with 
other emotions than those of pride, because 
it demonstrated that, while our enemy was 
exhausted by the efforts he had to make 
to sustain a defensive war, England, on 
the contrary, was never in a more prepared 
state for continuing the conflict. To whom 
is that due? That favourable result is, no 


doubt, due to the liberality of Parliament 
in providing the means of maintaining such 
mighty armaments, but, surely some credit 
may be also claimed by those who have 
administered the affairs of the country, 
and produced, in so brief a space of time, 
a navy the like of which was never before 


beheld. Is this House then prepared to 
censure the Government which has ob- 
tained an honourable peace, and still left 
our war establishments in a condition in 
which they would be capable of sustaining, 
if necessary, an arduous and protracted 
struggle? It is impossible not to feel that 
this country has the strongest ground for 
rational exultation and triumph; yet the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, amid the 
general rejoicings at the restoration of a 
peace which achieves all our objects, dis- 
covers in his retrospect of the past one 
little dark spot, and eagerly seizes upon 
it. Yet no fatal consequences followed the 
event on which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman dwelt so gloomily. It did not for 


a single moment retard the attainment of | 


your great end—a happy and honourable 
peace. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
however, thinks it may be made the in- 
strument of a successful attack on the 
Government. I do not blame him if he 
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believes he will do himself and his party 
any good by his Motion, -but I am con- 
vineed that the House and the country 
will be too just and too generous to affix 
the brand of their censure upon the pre. 
sent Administration. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General had applied to the 
House, he might almost say, in formd 
pauperis, to give its confidence to the Go. 
vernment, not upon the merits of the case 
which was now under consideration, but 
upon the general issue as to whether they 
had so managed the affairs of the country 
as to have prepared a fleet that was worthy 
of inspection at Spithead. Now, that he 
took leave to say was not the issue which 
was awaiting the decision of the House. 
He would, therefore, endeaveur to recall 
the attention of the House to what was the 
question at issue. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was candid enough to admit 
that the fall of Kars was a little dark spot 
in the conduct of our military affairs—‘‘a 
little dark spot ;”’ and he then proceeded 
to diminish its importance and to cover the 
whole of this debate with something ap- 
proaching to ridicule. The ‘little dark 
spot,” he said, had no importance, and 
had produced no effect on the result of the 
negotiations for peace. But what. was the 
meaning, what the import of the fall of 
Kars? The true import of the fall of 
Kars was this, that the star of England 
had paled its fire before that of Russia in 
Asia. It meant that Persia had morally 
become a province of Russia. It meant, 
likewise, that by the peace just concluded 
at Paris, Russia’s supremacy had been re- 
established from the Caucasus to the Hindu 
Coosh. That, then, being the real im- 
port of the fall of Kars, he asked why did 
Kars fall? Listening to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, he should almost 
imagine that Kars never had fallen at all. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman gave 
them every reason that could be adduced 
to make them believe that everything 
which foresight, valour, skill, conduct, 
intellect could achieve had been achieved 
by the English Government, for the relief 
of Kars. He (Lord J. Manners) must say 
that he had never heard a statement made 
in a deliberative assembly which struck him 
with greater astonishment than the reason 
assigned by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man for the fall of Kars. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said it was no fault of 
the Turkish Government or of the Allics; 
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he said that the generals and troops at 
Kars did their duty ; and he said that, 
owing to the exertions of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who did his duty also, arms 
and munitions of war had been sent from 
Constantinople. But, having whitewashed 
all the authorities, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in need of a victim, turned 
round and laid it all at the door of a single 
individual, Selim Pasha, and said that it 
was he who caused the fall of Kars 
by not relieving it. Selim Pasha was, 
however, the governor of Erzeroum, a 
position on which depended the whole 
tenure of Turkish power in Asia. He 
had nothing but the garrison of that for- 
tress at his command, amounting to some 
8,000 men, while Kars was invested with 
a Russian army of 30,000 men, admir- 
ably provided and well cared for ; and he 
(Lord J. Manners), therefore, put it to 


hon. Members whether it was reasonable | 


to expect that Selim Pasha would, under 
these circumstances, be justified in putting 
Erzeroum in peril as well as Kars, and 
risking by its possible loss the prostration 
of the whole power of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in its Asiatic provinces? If, then, 
Selim Pasha was not chargeable with the 
disaster in question, the fall of Kars, who 
was chargeable with it? It was to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and to them alone, 
that the blame should be imputed. The 
great, the wonderful speech of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Enniskillen 
(Mr.Whiteside) proved to defnonstration, 
that the guilt lay with the Government and 
with them alone. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General exempt- 
ed, as he (Lord J. Manners) thought, 
properly, all the Turkish authorities, and 
he exempted even Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe from blame. If Lord Strat- 
ford’s advice had been followed, every 
one who read the Blue-book would see 
that Kars would mot have fallen; and 
however indefensible, and indeed reprehen- 
sible, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe’s conduct 
might have been as regarded General 
Williams, it certainly did not accelerate, 
by one moment, the fall of Kars. Could 
it be said, then, that Kars fell because the 
Government of England, though painfully 
alive to the vital importance of saving it, 
were absolutely impotent todo so? Was 
the House prepared to ratify the statement 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman that 


the whole force of this mighty empire was 
concentrated on Sebastopol, and that not 
& man, @ gun, or a guinea could be spared 
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to avert the fall of Kars? If that was a 
true version of the story, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, wielding as they did 
the whole resources of this mighty empire, 
were unable to stretch forth a hand to save 
Kars, then the sooner peace was made the 
better, for England would have ceased 
to be a nation which, under any cireum- 
stances, was in a position to prosecute a 
war. No one who remembered the part 
he took in the fatal invasion of Affghanis- 
tan, believed that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government was not painfully 
alive to the vital importance of the pre- 
servation of Kars. If, then, it was not 
owing to the ignorance of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or to the impotence of the 
country—which was a scandalous imputa- 
tion—that Kars had not been relieved, to 
what was owing the fall of that important 
fortress after so gallant and so heroic a 
resistance on the part of its brave defend- 
ers? The conclusion from these premises 
| was inevitable, and the answer should be— 
‘to Lord Panmure, who directed the war, 
‘and to Lord Clarendon, who managed the 
| foreign relations of this country, was due 
the fall of Kars—an event which would 
not have occurred had Lord Ellenborough 
| been Minister at War, or the hon. Member 
| for Aylesbury Foreign Minister. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman said that this coun- 
| try had contributed pecuniary aid to Tur- 
| key, and he spoke of the Turkish loan with 
a certain complacency. But what was the 
fact? The House of Commons, acting 
with characteristic generosity, guaranteed 
a loan to replenish the exhausted Exche- 
quer of the Porte; but it will be seen by 
the Blue-book that it was not until long 
after Kars had fallen that a single six- 
pence of the Turkish loan was transferred 
to Turkey. On the 25th August the first 
instalment of that loan was paid into the 
Bank of England, and on the 27th No- 
vember the Turkish Prime Minister com- 
plained that not a farthing of it had 
reached the Turkish Government. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that, 
though Kars fell, the British Government 
was not to blame for that. Jt had pecuni- 
arily relieved the impoverished Exchequer - 
of Turkey, and enabled it to send suecour 
to the garrison; but the Blue-book closed, 
and so did the supplementary paper fur- 
nished that morning also, without showing 
that, even to this moment, a single far- 
thing of that loan had been placed to the 
credit of the Turkish Government. Kars, 
therefore, had been sacrificed, as the Bri- 
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tish army had been sacrificed at Balaklava, 
by the incompetency, mismanagement, and 
procrastination of the British Government. 
The hon. and Jearned Gentleman the At- 
torney General next dealt with the subject 
of the Turkish Contingent, and contended 
that the subvention of that corps by the 
English Government was equivalent to 
sending a relieving army. Was the 
House, however, to be told that because 
this country took into its pay some 20,000 
or 30,000 Turkish troops, that that was 
by itself an inestimable boon to the Turkish 
Government ? If those troops had been 
wisely used and properly directed, they 
might undoubtedly have saved Kars; but 
when the only use made of them was to 
deprive Turkey of 20,000 or 30,000 men 
for no purpose, as regarded the war, so far 
from being a benefit to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, it way an absolute evil, as one 
of the proximate causes which led to the 
fall of Kars. The dispatches of Omar 
Pasha, of General Mansfield, of General 
Williams, and of the Turkish Prime Min- 
ister, as given in the Blue-book, con- 
eurred on this point, that if those troops 
had been in the pay of the Sultan the 
diversion would not have been made so 
late as August, which the British Govern- 


ment had refused to permit in the previous 


part of the season. Therefore, the Turk- 
ish Contingent, wielded as it was by the 
incompetent men who directed the war 
from this country, was so far an injury 
rather than a benefit to the Turkish Em- 
pire. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given a sketch of the proposals which 
had been made for the relief of Kars; but 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had not 
(unintentionally, of course) presented all 
the facts to the House on that subject. 
The best plan, undoubtedly, for the relief 
of that fortress was that proposed early in 
July by the Turkish Government. Had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman succeeded 
in shaking the authority of the military 
men at Constantinople, by whom that plan 
was proposed or sanctioned? The hon. 
and learned Gentleman no doubt said that 
Omar Pasha could not have succeeded had 
- his expedition been undertaken earlier any 
more than it did when it was undertaken 
later; and he added, that the obstacles 
which that General encountered had no- 
thing to do with the lateness of the season. 
Now, it did so happen, however, that an 
independent authority existed on the sub- 
ject, that of a gallant literary man, who 
had accompanied Omar Pasha’s expedition, 
Lord John Manners 
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and who gave a clear and connected state- 
ment on the subject, which certainly led 
to a contrary conclusion from that of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. The hon, 
and learned Gentleman certainly could not 
have seen the work of Mr. Oliphant, or he 
would not have said that the seasons or 
the elements had nothing to do with the 
defeat of Omar Pasha’s expedition. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
must beg to explain that what he had said 
was, that the weather was by no means 
the only obstacle which prevented the sue- 
cess of that expedition. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Undoubt- 
edly the weather was not the only obstacle 
with which Omar Pasha had to contend; 
but the other obstacles had been overcome, 
or were in a fair way of being overcome, 
by the genius of that distinguished man. 
The Russian troops which he had met had 
been defeated; the Mingrelian and Geor- 
gian militia levies had been dispersed, 
wherever they appeared; the bridges which 
had been broken down were everywhere 
restored ; Mr. Oliphant, who was with the 
advanced guard, actually saw with his own 
eyes the towers of Kutais, from which the 
Turkish army was only four hours’ march 
distant, and there were no Russian troops 
to oppose them. There was, in fact, no 
obstacle, military or material, to hinder 
Omer Pasha from advancing, except the 
sudden, complete, and hopeless break-up of 
the weather. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would, therefore, fail to satisfy the 
House that had Omar Pasha been per- 
mitted to undertake that enterprise when 
first it had been proposed, he would not 
have successfully accomplished it and 
saved Kars. That Mr. Oliphant clearly 
showed. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had, as if by anticipation, pointed out that 
the French Government had conditioned, 
not that the troops should not be taken 
from Balaklava or Eupatoria, but that the 
Turkish troops before Sebastopol should 
not be diminished; and then, he asked, 
what course Her Majesty’s Government 
could pursue other than yield to the objec- 
tion of the Government of the Emperor of 
the French to the second scheme proposed 
by Omar Pasha for the relief of Kars? 
The answer to that was a very simple one 
—there was no reason whatever why Her 
Majesty’s Government should refer to the 
Government of the Emperor of the French 
on the second plan. The Government of the 
Emperor of the French had given its consent 
on the one condition that the army before 
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Sebastopol should not be diminished ; that 
stipulation Omar Pasha was ready to sa- 
tisfy, and therefore there was no just 
reason for throwing all in confusion by a 
second reference to Paris. Now, what was 
the result of that second message? On 
the 28th of August, Lord Clarendon, re- 
viving the question of the withdrawal of 
the Turks from before Sebastopol, said, in 
his communication to Lord Cowley :— 


“ Omar Pasha is to be at liberty to take such 
of his own troops as he pleases from Balaklava to 
Asia, They must be replaced in equal numbers 
by Lieutenant General Vivian's contingent, or by 
troops from Eupatoria, as the allied generals may 
decide, and instructions must be given in con- 
junction with the Admirals as to transporting 
them.” 


Those who read that despatch would see that 
that illustrious Generalissimo of an indepen- 
dent Sovereign, having an equal interest in 
the war as the other Powers in alliance, 
was to be permitted to take such of his own 
troops as he wished to save some of the 
fairest provinces of his Imperial master’s 
dominions in Asia. The telegraphic de- 
spatch, however, was received by General 
Simpson with the addition made by Lord 
Cowley, under the sanction of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with the words in- 
serted after the word ‘‘ Asia,’’ ‘* provided 
that you and General Pelissier have no ob- 
jection.” This threw the matter back into 
the hands of those Generals—a matter 
which had been already settled by the two 
Governments, and gave General Simpson 
the power to say to Omar Pasha, the 
Generalissimo of an independent Sovereign 
deeply engaged in the war, whether or not he 
was to save Kars for his Imperial master. 
The two Governments had been satisfied, 
and had sent orders to that effect; but 
this unlucky reopening of the question 
made General Simpson and General Pelis- 
sier arbiters of the fate of Kars. Now, he 
would ask hon. Members if that was the 
best way to carry out the entente cordiale ? 
He must touch lightly upon the conduct of 
General Pelissier, but with respect to Gene- 
ral Simpson he must be permitted to say 
that that gallant officer had not displayed 
that amount of commanding energy which 
would justify him in thwarting those plans 
which had already been agreed upon be- 
tween the Government and Omar Pasha. 
It was, however, stated that subsequent to 
the fall of Sebastopol no reluctance had 
been shown by General Pelissier or Gene- 
ral Simpson to afford the assistance which 
Omar Pasha had demanded. But he found 
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that nearly three weeks after Sebastopol 
had fallen, 2,000 Turkish troops had been 
prevented by General Pelissier from fol- 
lowing Omar Pasha. On the 21st of Sep- 
— Lieutenant Colonel Simmons had 

ritten to Lord Clarendon to the following 
effect :— 

“T have to inform your Lordship that on the 
18th instant, General Pelissier consented to the 
departure of three Turkish battalions of Chas- 
seurs hence for Asia, and that Sir E. Lyons hav- 
ing supplied the necessary steam transports for 
their conveyance they will be embarked in the 
course of a day or two for Batoum.” 


Again— 


“ Up to the present time General Pelissier has 
not signified his assent to the departure for Asia 
of any more of the Ottoman troops now stationed 
here.” 


Lieutenant Colonel Simmons proceeded— 

“The Ottoman Government are most desirous 
of acquiring their services in Asia, Omar Pasha 
considers that the utility of this movement in 
Asia will be very much restricted by not having 
them with his force. The only obstacle seems to 
me to be that the assent of General Pelissier and 
the French Government has not been given. In 
conclusion, I ean assure your Lordship that if the 
assent of the French Government could be ob- 
tained I think great benefit would ensue, not only 
to the Turkish troops themselves, but to the 
common cause, for although Kars may fall, the 
Turkish force under Omar Pasha would then be 
so considerable that it would act at least as a 
powerful diversion in favour of the allies during 
the next campaign, whether that campaign should 
be in the Crimea or in any other part of Europe ; 
and, moreover, by the union of a considerable 
Turkish force under Omar Pasha, if peace should 
ensue, Turkey will be stronger.” 


Nobody, he thought, could read that dis- 
patch without perceiving that the most 
disastrous effects had resulted from the 
alteration of the telegraphic message to 
the Crimea. Could it be said that Her 
Majesty’s Government had displayed fore- 
sight when, having at length become fully 
alive to the importance of relieving Kars, 
they had allowed their plans for that end 
to be frustrated by the allied Generals in 
the Crimea? The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General had observed, 
that no words of reprobation would have 
been strong enough to mark the conduct 
of the Administration if they had acted in 
opposition to the opinion of the allied Gene- 
rals; but Her Majesty’s Government, un- 
fortunately, in giving their assent to the 
proposed expedition of Omar Pasha, had 
run quite counter to the views of the allied 
Generals, so that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman could not well take refuge under 
the shelter of that argument. Something 
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had also been said about the despatches of 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Panmure, upon 
the 13th and 14th of July ; but he thought 
that, in order that the House should be 
enabled to judge of the bond fide spirit aud 
the foresight which had characterised the 
conduct of the Government throughout the 
whole of those transactions, the despatches 
to which he alluded should be compared 
with that which had been subsequently 
written by Lord Clarendon upon the 18th 
of July. Upon the 18th of July, Lord 
Clarendon had written a despatch to Ge- 
neral Williams, urging him in the strongest 
terms to continue that glorious defence 
which in his despatch of the 14th of July 
he had pronounced to be hopeless, and after 
had rejected the only plan for its relief as 
visionary, thoughtless, and impracticable. 
They had it on the authority of Dr. Sand- 
with, that but for the encouragement which 
he received from the noble Lord the Fo- 
reign Secretary, General Williams would 
have attempted to cut his way out of Kars. 
Was there then no ground of complaint 
against the Government ? Was there no 
reason why they should be charged with 
inconsistency and vacillation? True it 
might be that they had written despatches 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Gene- 


ral Williams; but of what value, he might 
ask, were those despatches? The question 
was, what money, what men, what mate- 
rials had they sent out ? The Turkish Go- 
vernment had been ready to send a reliev- 


ing army to Kars. The Government of 
this country had put their veto upon the 
proposition. Omar Pasha had informed 
Her Majesty’s Ministers where men were 
to be found. They, however, had hesitated 
to act upon that information—had halted 
until the expedition of the Turkish Gene- 
ral had become fruitless, and had pursued 
that course while they continued to write 
the most insulting letters to a Government 
which they themselves had made power- 
less, apparently forgetting that with the 
resources of a great empire at their own 
disposal they had done less than nothing. 
Their policy reminded him of the plea of 
Sir Peter Teazle, who, in his remon- 
strances with respect to the conduct of 
Charles Surface, observed, ‘‘ I, who was 
left his guardian, and never refused him my 
advice.”” Her Majesty’s Government oc- 
cupied a similar position. They had sent 
out nothing but advice in the case of Kars; 
but they had, he must admit, sent that by 
the ream, their only fault in that respect 
being that their advice was not always con- 
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sistent, and that in many instances it was 
fallacious and impracticable in the highest 
degree. His charge against the Govern- 
ment was, that while they did nothing them- 
selves, they prevented others from doing 
that which might, and very likely would, 
have had the effect of relieving Kars. He 
would admit that the Government was con- 
sistent in their inconsistency. The hand 
that penned the refusal of the first Turkish 
proposal as wild and impracticable, and 
which afterwards penned the assent to a 
plan from Omar Pasha which was identical 
with it, was the hand which refused to 
oppose 30,000 Turkish troops to Mingre- 
lian militia and a few Russian troops, 
and afterwards charged Selim Pasha with 
cowardice for not having marched to the 
assistance of Kars with the garrison of 
Erzeroum. The noble Lord who had for- 
merly denounced the settlement of the 
North American boundary question as the 
‘** Ashburton capitulation,” was at the 
head of that Government through whose 
supineness and short-sightedness Russia 
had been able to regain in Asia that which 
she had lost in Europe. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that, 
after the clear and succinct speech of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General, which, though it did not traverse 
the very wide field occupied by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), had 
yet touched all the points of the question 
which were really important, it would not 
be necessary for him to trouble the House 
at any great length. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman opposite, throughout the 
whole of his discursive but able speech, 
seemed to leap from one brilliant incon- 
sistency to another. The Motion which he 
had placed on the paper was liable to one 
objection which would be fatal to it—it 
was not true. It was not true that the 
disasters at Kars resulted from a want of 
foresight on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and wherever the blame lay— 
whether with the Turks themselves, with 
our Ambassador at Constantinople, with the 
Generals in the Crimea, or with our Allies 
—if there was one man more than another 
who had never lost sight of the importance 
of the relief of Kars, and who had never 
ceased to urge the adoption of measures 
for its relief, it was Lord Clarendon. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself seemed 
cognisant of that fact, for he commenced 
by saying, that the sum total of Lord 
Clarendon’s responsibility was, that he had 
not succeeded in making Lord Stratford 
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procure & proper recognition of General Wil- 
liams from the Turkish Government. It was 
the Ambassador, then, who had betrayed 
his duty, and the Government were to 
blame for having kept him at Constanti- 
nople. Before the end of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech all that had 
changed. The Ambassador was then the 
energetic, honest defender of Kars, and 
the Minister at home was reduced to the 
position of being tutored by the Ambassa- 
dor abroad. Surely, if Lord Clarendon 
had recalled Lord Stratford in December, 
1854, he would have deprived the cause of 
Turkey, in 1855, of a man whose exertions 
were, as the hon. and learned Gentleman 
admitted, beyond all praise. When Gene- 
ral Williams was sent to Kars, the Turkish 
army was utterly disorganised, the Turkish 
rulers were plunged in corruption, and 
under such circumstances it was thought by 
the Government that it would be desirable 
to have on the spot some one who could 
send accurate reports of the state of 
things. It was said that Lord Stratford 
did not give General Williams that support 
which was necessary to enable him to effect 
the objects for which he was sent to Asia 
Minor. But he should like to hear it 
stated what it was that Lord Stratford did 
Except corresponding with Gene- 


not do. 
ral Williams, there was nothing which 
Lord Stratford omitted to do which he 


ought to have done. It was perfectly 
plain that during the whole time he had 
been exerting himself with the greatest 
energy to accomplish all the objects which 
General Williams had in view. In what 
position were the affairs of the Allies in 
Europe at that time? The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been pleased to 
make some remarks on the capacity of the 
Minister of War as well as the Foreign 
Secretary, but the noble Lord (Lord Pan- 
mure) had one merit which it was impos- 
sible for the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to depreciate. When the present Minister 
of War came into office, he found the 
troops in the Crimea in a state of great 
suffering and sickness, and they were now 
even more healthy than troops at home. 
When the Russians went to Kars, it was 
foreseen by General Williams that the 
troops there would be insufficient to defend 
the place, but there was a great enterprise 
to be performed in the Crimea, and until 
that was successfully concluded it was 
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spoke last made it a charge against the 
Government that they sent out instructions 
clogged with a condition, though the noble 
Lord must have been aware that that con- 
dition was added by the French Govern- 
ment. It should be borne in mind that 
at the time he was now referring to, the 
allied forces were nearly overwhelmed by 
superior numbers. What would have been 
said of the foresight of the Government if 
they had then withdrawn the well-disci- 
plined Turkish troops from the Crimea ? 
Though, by so doing, Omar Pasha might 
have succeeded in saving Kars, he might 
also, by the withdrawal of these troops, 
have jeopardised the whole campaign in 
the Crimea. Again, he thought that Lord 
Panmure and Lord Clarendon judged 
wisely when they decided that the Turkish 
Contingent should not be sent to Kars. 
To have taken them into an unknown 
country before they were disciplined, and 
perhaps under officers who scarcely under- 
stood their language, would have been a 
most hazardous proceeding. Then it was 
said that the Turkish Contingent might 
have taken the route from Batoum to Kars. 
He had heard in that House assertions as 
to the absurdity of one route and the ab- 
surdity of the other route, he should like 
to know what General Williams would say 
upon the subject. If he might come to 
any conclusion, it was that Omar Pasha 
was right in the course that he undertook. 
Consul Brandt, writing from Erzeroum on 
the 19th November, 1855, said :— 

“Ts the Kars army to be allowed to perish ? 
Is nothing to be done to relieve it? for all that 
the Porte has lately done is quite insufficient for 
the purpose. I before pointed out that Omar 
Pasha’s army should have been directed on Kars 
by way of Erzeroum, and not on Georgia, and 
had that been done, Kars might long since have 
been saved—I now fear it must surrender.” 

A similar opinion was likewise expressed 
by Dr. Sandwith in his work on the war. 
Well, what was it the House was asked to 
affirm ? Not a matter of want of skill in 
the generals, but that there was a want of 
foresight, and that the British Government 
was the cause of it, whereas they were in 
favour of that route which the inhabitants 
of Kars themselves were convinced was 
the only route that was likely to lead to 
their relief. There was the most straight- 
forward action and principle on the part of 
the Government at home, but they could not 
consent to reduce the troops before Sebas- 


matter for consideration to what extent it | topol, unless the French Government and 


was possible to send succour even for the | the allied Generals also consented. 


They 


protection of Kars. The noble Lord who| at last did consent that the Turkish Con- 
| 
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tingent should go to Eupatoria, and that 
Omar Pasha should take troops from 
Eupatoria or Balaklava; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman said, ‘* What folfy!”’ 
But did it never oceur to him that the dis- 
cipline and state of the Turkish Contin- 
gent might be sufficient for holding Eupa- 
toria, but was not to be depended upon at 
Balaklava or the very seat of war; and 
Omar Pasha himself had expressed that 
opinion. Lord Clarendon wrote letter after 
letter, week after week, and never allowed 
his. correspondence to be in arrear. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, however, rather than 
allow the Turkish loan to be applied by the 
Turkish Government, were willing to break 
up the alliance. It was the Turkish Em- 
pire-in Asia they were defending ; and if 
the Turks could not defend themselves, if 
corruption was to rule in high places, what 
power had we to help them? And how 
difficult was it for a country in that posi- 
tion to conduct a war with energy! The 
truth was, it waa perfectly wonderful what 
General Williams was able to effect ; and 
as to want of energy on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, there was no symp- 
tom of it. They were told that 400 of 
General Beatson’s Horse would have saved 
Kars ; but how were they to get there ? 
Were they to go through Georgia? That 
was out of the question ; but there was 
no other route. General Beatson might 
have considered his cavalry available for 
that purpose, but we had not a man to 
spare from the Crimea. It might have 
had this result, that Omar Pasha’s army 
might have been lost in this Georgian ex- 
pedition, and Sebastopol not taken after 
all. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Whiteside) said it was the policy of 
a small mind to take small objections and 
to overlook great results. He would not 
_ retort in that sense, but he must say that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had, during this 
war, taken small objections and had over- 
looked great results. At the end of this war 
the country had her resources not only un- 
touched, but increased ; her army was in 
a more effective state than it ever was 
before ; but when he found that the small 
inconvenience attending the naval review 
the other day outweighed the proud feel- 
ings that should have actuated English- 
men—when they overlooked the great re- 
sults of that war—he considered that he 
was fully justified in saying that they took 
small objections and overlooked great re- 
sults. When hon. Members came forward 
to make a charge of want of energy and 
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foresight on the part of the British Go. 
vernment, he told them that the charge 
was not authorised by a single syllab!e in 
that book, and that their opinion would not 
be backed by a majority of that House, 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, he wished to 
know upon what day the debate was to be 
resumed? [Cries of ‘* To-morrow.” 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, his hon, 
Friends the Members for Wexford and 
Galway kad Motions upon the paper for to- 
morrow, and he had to state, on their part, 
that they certainly would not give way, 
unless the Government would give them 
an early day. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, so few 
hon. Gentlemen having yet addressed the 
House, and so many being anxious to 
express their opinions upon this important 
question, he thought it was not too much 
to expect that hon. Members whose Mo- 
tions, however important, were not of a 
very pressing nature, would have the good- 
ness to give way. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, he was of 
opinion with his hon, Friends that they 
ought not to give way unless another day 
were given them by the Government. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


Postal Arrangements. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1856. 


Minvtes.] Took the Oaths.—Sir Gilbert John 
Heathcote, bt., having been created Baron 
Aveland, 

Royat Assent.—Exchequer Bills (£21,182,700) ; 
Public Works; Public Works (Ireland). 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—POSTAL 
ARRANGEMENTS, 

Tue Eart or ELLENBOROUGH pre- 
sented two Petitions, one from Bankers, 
Merchants, and others of London, and 
the other from the General Association 
of the Australian colonies, praying that 
a steam postal communication might be 
immediately re-established with Australia. 
Such a communication had already existed, 
but was suddenly discontinued in Novem- 
ber, 1854, owing to the demand for steam- 
ships consequent upon the war. The 
petitioners complained that postal com- 
munication with Australia alone had been 
discontinued, such communication having 
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been maintained with all the other colo- 
nies; and they expressed their sense of 
the importance of regular postal communi- 
cation with the Australian colonies, inas- 
much as British goods had been imported | 
into those colonies in the course of a year 
to the value of £14,500,000, and last 
year the exports of gold from the colonies | 
to this country amounted to £14,000,000. 
He (the Earl of Ellenborough) had read a 
Treasury Minute, which required that the 
colonies should bear half the expense of 
the undertaking, and that he considered 
a reasonable demand. On their side, the 
colonies had expressed their readiness to 
contribute to the expense of postal com- 
munication in proportion to the number of 
letters sent in and received from each co- 
lony. They were most desirous that an 
independent line of communication should 
be established between this country and 
Australia, that it should be conducted by 
the shortest route, and that the average 
speed of the vessels employed should be 
ten knots an hour, and that no time should 
be lost in commencing the communication. 
He (the Earl of Ellenborough) certainly 
thought that these were very fair demands 
on the part of the colonists. It was most 
reasonable that the colonies should contri- 


bute in equal proportions to the expense of 
this communication; and, indeed, two of 
the largest of them had already intimated 
their willingness to bear their share of the 


burden. At present a heavy loss was sus- 
tained by the Treasury of this country in 
carrying on the postal communications with 
our Colonies; and the last Return pub- 
lished on the subject showed the annual 
loss on the North American line to amount 
to £67,000; that on the East Indian line 
to £70,000; and that on the line to the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Brazil, to 
£185,000. The latter item amounted to! 
very nearly 33 per cent of the total value | 
of the exports from this country to the, 
West Indies, Mexico, and the Brazils. | 
However important our postal commu-| 
nications with these colonies and foreign 
Powers, it was a question for the serious | 
consideration of the Government whether 
the expense to this country ought not to 
be materially diminished. 

Tae Duxe or ARGYLL said, that the 
enormous loss to this country in respect of 
the packet service to different parts of the 
world had attracted the serious attention 
of the Government, and still engaged its | 
consideration. He was glad to find that | 
the noble Earl gave the sanction of his | 
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high authority to the justice of calling on 
the Australian colonies to bear half the 
expense of their postal communication with 
this country ; but in regard to those colo- 
nies it was not necessary to make any such 
demand, because they had spontaneously 
evinced a liberal disposition to contribute 
towards this object. The prayer of the 
memorialists to which the noble Earl re- 
ferred. had received the most favourable 
consideration from the Government, and 
steps were being taken, as far as possible, 
to meet their views. It might not, how- 
ever, be possible to obtain vessels for the 
service of the power which the noble Earl 
desired; yet he could only say that he 
hoped it would. He fully agreed that the 
line of communication should be a main, 
and not a branch one; but as regarded the 
route, he did not think it mattered much 
whether it was 300 miles longer or shorter. 


TIOUSES OF PARLIAMENT—THE FIRE 
BRIGADE. 


LorD REDESDALE presented a Peti- 
tion from George Scott, complaining of 
his Removal from the office of Engineer- 
in-chief of the Ventilating Department of 
the New Palace at Westminster, and pray- 
ing for Redress. The noble Lord said 
that the case of Mr. Scott appeared a 
very hard one. He had discharged his 
duties with uniform zeal and efficiency, 
yet he had been deprived of his office, which 
he had regarded as permanent, and an- 
other man had been appointed in his place. 
The dismissal of this gentleman, coupled 
with that of the firemen, favoured the idea 
that there was a general intention among 
persons in authority to get rid of every 
one who had been appointed by Sir Charles 
Barry. Reverting to the case of the fire- 
men, which he still regarded as one of 
peculiar hardship, he was authorised to 
state that the fire to which the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset) had al- 
luded the other evening, as having taken 
place in the House, had occurred in the 


clock tower, a portion of the building 


which, being in the hands of contractors, 
was beyond the control and responsibility 
of the fire-brigade. He still adhered to 
the opinion that the dismissal of these poor 
men was a harsh and arbitrary proceeding, 
for which there was the less excuse when 
it was remembered that, so far from pro- 


_moting economy, it would defeat it, the 


cost of the old system being only £637, 
while that of the new would be £1,120 
a year. The innovation would occasion 
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much distress to a number of poor and 
deserving men who had performed their 
duties with strict propriety, and, as the 
advantage to the public was more than 
problematical, some better reason should 
have been assigned for it than the mere 
fact that the building, being a Queen’s 
Palace, was under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Works, who might make what 
regulations they pleased. It was only the 
other day that Mr. Gurney, who had the 
superintendence of the ventilation, de- 
clared that he did not think the House 
would be so secure from fire under the 
new as it had been under the old system. 
Tue Doxe or SOMERSET repudiated 
the intention of casting censure on the 
firemen, and should, indeed, be sorry if 
anything he had said were interpreted in 
the sense of calling in question any claim 
they might have to compensation for the 
loss of their appointments, or to remune- 
ration for their past services. Their dis- 
missal was no act of his. He had merely 


expressed himself against the principle of 
such divided responsibility as must ensue 
if the fire arrangements were under the 
joint control of the Board of Works, the 
contractors, the police constables, and the 
brigade. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY ob- 
served, that the Palace, having been now 
transferred to the undivided control of the 
First Commissioner of the Board of Works, 
that Minister was entirely responsible for 
its safety, and it was by no means ex- 
pedient for their Lordships to interfere 
with the arrangements which he in the 
discharge of his important public duty 
might think fit to adopt. With respect to 
Mr. Scott, his appointment was a new one, 
bearing date as recently as 1851, and Sir 
Charles Barry desired him to state that he 
never gave Mr. Scott to understand that 
it was an appointment for life. That Mr. 
Scott could not himself have regarded it 
as permanent was evidenced by the fact 
that, in 1853, he applied for the office of 
engineer to the Hanwell Lunatic Asylum. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE concurred in the 
opinion that the firemen had been hardly 
treated, and expressed a hope that they 
would receive compensation, 


THE FALL OF KARS—SUMMONS 
DISCHARGED. 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: In 
rising to move that the summons to your 
Lordships to attend on Friday evening be 
discharged, I think it right to state that it 
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is my intention to withdraw the notice I 
have given of the Motion I had meant to 
submit on that evening with respect to the 
surrender of Kars. It is with extreme 
regret that I find myself coerced by cir. 
cumstances to take this course, for I can 
assure your Lordships that I had a very 
sincere and earnest intention to bring this 
interesting subject under your considera- 
tion. For the delays which unfortunately 
prevent me from doing so, your Lordships 
will admit that I am in no degree respon- 
sible. In the first place, the noble Lord 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs remained 
absent three weeks longer than we expect- 
ed; in the next, the importance of my 
Motion rendered it necessary that I should 
give a full week’s notice of it, and as your 
Lordships do not sit next Thursday—that 
being Ascension-day —I could name no 
earlier day than next Friday for the de. 
bate. But no later than yesterday the 
Foreign Secretary laid the Treaty of Paris 
on the table, and as he has invited us to 
take it into consideration on Monday even- 
ing, I cannot think that it would meet the 
approval of your Lordships to forestall the 
interest of that great occasion by remarks 
and animadversions on such subjects as 
the war in Asia Minor and the surrender 
of Kars—topics which it would be impos- 
sible to discuss without reference to their 
consequences as revealed by the treaty. 
Under these circumstances, I have thought 
that the better course is to withdraw the 
Motion. Had I not done so, we should 
have had two debates on the same subject, 
the one on Friday, the other on Monday, 
and, as it is manifestly desirable that if 
we are to spend two evenings in the dis- 
cussion of the same topic, they should be 
consecutive evenings, I trust your Lord- 
ships will be of opinion that I am now 
acting in the manner most conducive to 
your convenience. I would be understood, 
however, as reserving to myself the right 
of bringing forward any Motion I may 
think fit on Monday evening. I wish to 
ask my noble Friend the President of the 
Council whether he has any objection to 
lay on your Lordships’ table, on Friday, 
the terms of the Address which Lord 
Clarendon will move on Monday next ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: If I rightly un- 
derstand the noble Lord, he altogether 
withdraws his notice of Motion with re- 
spect to Kars ? 

Tue Eart or MALMESBURY: Yes. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am glad to 
hear it. 
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Tue Ears or MALMESBURY: The 

noble Earl has not replied to my ques- 
tion. 
Ear. GRANVILLE: The terms of 
the Motion to be made by my noble.Friend 
on Monday evening will be laid on your 
Lordships’ table on Friday. 

Summons discharged. 


MERCANTILE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Moved, That the House do now resolve 
itself into Committee. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that this Bill 
and the Mercantile Law Amendment (Scot- 
land) Bill had resulted from the Conference 
of Delegates of the Chambers of Commerce 
and other mercantile bodies of all parts of 
the United Kingdom which had been held 
at the instance of the Law Amendment 
Society in 1852. In consequence of that 
Conference—over which he presided the 
first day, but the Lord Privy Seal on the 
second—a deputation under his Lordship 
had caused the Government of the Earl of 
Derby to issue a Commission to inquire 
into the practicability of assimilating the 
laws of England and Scotland upon many 
points on which they were in conflict. As 
that Government went out of office soon 
after, nothing was done; but the Govern- 
ment which succeeded, that of the Earl of 
Aberdeen, issued a Commission, and it 
had made a Report, in which they unani- 
mously recommended the assimilation of 
the laws of the two countries in many re- 
spects, and in particular of certain prac- 
tical parts of the mercantile law. The 
result was the introduction of these two 
Bills, which were founded on that Report. 
In his (Lord Brougham’s) opinion, how- 
ever, it was to be regretted that this object 
should be attempted to be effected by two 
Bills instead of one; for there would be 
an obvious practical inconvenience in hav- 
ing one statute applying to one part of the 
United Kingdom and another to the other. 
In each were provisions which equally ap- 
plied to both countries, and yet at the end 
of each Bill was a clause in which it was 
declared that the measure should not ap- 
ply to the other. However, the improve- 
ment effected by these two Bills was 
so valuable, that he would rather accept 
them with all the inconvenience that at- 
tached to them than throw any obstruction 
or delay in the way of so great an improve- 
ment of the law; and he belicved he spoke 
the sense of his colleagues in the Law 
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Amendment Society, and of the great 
Conference to which he had referred, in 
making this statement. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, it 
had been much considered whether the 
necessary alterations should be made by 
two Bills or by one, and on the whole it 
was thought that it would be much more 
convenient to have the two enactments in 
two separate Bills. After all, the longer 
of the two Bills would only be about six 
pages, and the shorter only four pages; 
there would be no difficulty in understand- 
ing them; they consisted of very short 
clauses. The first Bill would alter the 
English law and assimilate it to the Scotch 
law in those points on which it was thought 
that the Scotch law was the best; the 
second Bill, vice versd would alter the 
Scotch law in those points where the Eng- 
lish law was the best. Nothing could be 
more simple than that; and he thought 
that by this division into two Bills they 
attained greater brevity as well as clear- 
ness. There would have been a difficulty 
in effecting the assimilation by one com- 
mon statute, because the legal terms used 
in Scotland were not familiar to English 
lawyers. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed the satis- 
faction with which he saw these Biils be- 
fore the House, to do away with the dis- 
crepancies between the laws of England and 
Scotland ; they were two steps in the right 
direction, and he trusted they would pass 
into a law during the present Session. 
But he observed that his noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Brougham), in respect to the 
law of marriage and divorce, had been 
willing to allow that discrepancy to remain, 
and only to mitigate its evil consequences ; 
it would, in his opinion, be far better to 
follow out the principle on which these 
Bills were framed and to make the law of 
England and Scotland in that respect sub- 
stantially the same. He would take this 
opportunity of observing that from the 
petitions from merchants and bankers of 
London against the provisions of the Bill 
that proposed to repeal a certain clause of 
the Statute of Frauds, that great misap- 
prehension prevailed as to the objects of 
that proposition. It was supposed that it 
was intended to abolish written contracts. 
Now, that alteration would do nothing of 
the kind; it would simply permit parol 
proof of a contract to be received in evi- 
dence in the courts of law ; whereas, at 
present, under the Statute of Frauds, no 
contract could be proved in a court of jus- 
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tice unless a written memorandum of such 
contract could be produced. He sincerely 
trusted that when this Bill became law, 
parties would continue to give and to require 
written memoranda of their contracts, for 
nothing could be better than such a prac- 
tice, litera scripta manet. From his ex- 
perience, he could confidently state that 
the clause in the Statute of Frauds, which 
required written evidence of a contract, 
had encouraged instead of repressed fraud, 
for under it fraudulent people, who obtain- 
ed goods on credit, without having given a 
written memorandum, could defy their 
creditors in any action for the recovery of 
the value of the goods, although there was 
frequently abundance of viva voce evidence 
ready to be tendered in proof of the con- 
tract. He was quite ashamed of the sub- 
tleties which had been resorted to before 
him and his learned brothers, in conse- 
quence of this discreditable state of the 
law. It was necessary therefore to get 
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rid of those exceptions, which could not be 
done without repealing that clause of the 
Statute of Frauds altogether. 

Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly. 

On Clause 1, repealing the 17th section 
of the 29th Chas. II. ¢. 3, whereby it is 


enacted, that 


‘No contract for the sale of any goods, wares, 
and merchandises for the price of £10 sterling 
or upwards shall be allowed to be good, except 
the buyer shall accept part of the goods so sold, 
and actually receive the same, or give something 
in earnest to bind the bargain, or in part of pay- 
ment, or that some note or memorandum in 
writing of the said bargain be made and signed 
by the parties to be charged by such contract, or 
their agents thereunto lawfully authorised.” 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR stated that 
the Mercantile Law Commission, having 
carefully taken into consideration all the 
representations made to them, had come to 
the conclusion that the clause of the Sta- 
tute of Frauds must be repealed, in order 
to get rid of those exceptions by which, in- 
stead of preventing frauds, it was so often 
made the means of committing frauds. In 
contracts affecting landed property and 
some other cases, it was quite right that a 
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and Dublin, while in Glasgow it was not 
the law, and the want of it caused no 
inconvenience. The Commission, there. 
fore, guided by the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Cresswell and Mr. Baron Bramwell, who 
as lawyers might rather have been sup- 
posed to have a prejudice in favour of ex- 
isting law, had come to the conclusion that 
this clause of the old statute of Charles IT, 
produced no good, and recommended its 
abolition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that his own 
opinion was certainly against so extensive 
a change in the law as was proposed by 
this clause of the Bill, though, according. 
to his experience, he could not deny that 
very subtle, and perhaps not very credit- 
able, constructions, were often put upon 
that provision of the Statute of Frauds, and 
that it was used as a refuge to which 
fraudulent persons would betake themselves 
in a manner the very opposite of what the 
authors of that statute had intended. 

Clause agreed to. 

Amendment made: The Report then 
to be received on Friday next. 

The Mercantile Law Amendment (Scot- 
land) Bill was also passed through Com- 
mittee, 


FAIRS AND MARKETS IN IRELAND. 

Tue Eart or CLANCARTY: My 
Lords, in submitting to the noble Earl 
opposite the question of which I have 
given notice, I will, as briefly as I can, 
point out to your Lordships the impor- 
tance of the subject to which it relates, 
and the claim it has to the earliest atten- 
tion of Parliament. In September, 1852, 
a Commission was issued by the then Lord 
Lieutenant, for the purpose of making in- 
quiry regarding the fairs and markets in 
Ireland. This step was taken, as it ap- 
pears from the letter, addressed by the 
Chief Secretary, to the Commissioners, in 
consequence of the representations that 
had been made to the Government of the 
unsatisfactory state of the markets through- 
out Ireland, their defective management, 
and the irregularities and frauds practised 
at them under various forms. The Re- 


written contract should always be required; | port of that Commission, a copy of which 
but in the bargains of ordinary everyday | I have now before me, was in the follow- 
business, for the sale of any goods above | ing year laid upon the table of this House, 
the value of £10, it was evident such a| and it certainly establishes both the pro- 
rule could not be universally enforced ; | pricty of the inquiry having been institut- 
and the evidence taken by the Commission | ed, and the importance of the earliest at- 
distinctly proved that it was totally disre-| tention of the Legislature being given to 


garded in most of the commercial transac- | it. 


It exhibits a state of things most in- 


tions of London, Liverpool, Manchester, | jurious to the internal commerce of the 
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country, calculated to embarrass and dis- 
courage the fair trader, to sanction illegal 
impositions, and to encourage every variety 
of fraud between buyers and sellers. Need 
I say, my Lords, that such a cause of de- 
moralisation, affecting daily the common 
transactions of business among the masses 
of the population, ought as promptly as 
possible to be remedied ; and that where 
commerce is thus wanting in the requisites 
of legal regulation and of fair dealing, com- 
mercial enterprise is discouraged and an 
impediment raised against the free and 
proper development of the industrial re- 
sources of this country ¢? The instructions 
to the Commissioners expressly enjoin 
them to conduct their inquiry with a view 
to legislation, and among the objects to be 
obtained in addition to the correction of all 
irregularities, is a machinery for supplying 
the Government with accurate returns of 
the quantities and average prices of all 
articles of agricultural produce annually 
disposed of at the several markets. The 


Commissioners appear to have addressed 
themselves very diligently to the duties 
they undertook. They visited the principal 
market towns in every part of Ireland; the 
facts they report they rest upon evidence 
they everywhere took in open court, where 


misrepresentation could not be regarded, 
and the recommendations and suggestions 
with which they close their Report are sup- 
ported by the opinions of the most compe- 
tent witnesses. I will, with your Lord- 
ships’ permission, very briefly notice some 
of the abuses and irregularities they have 
enumerated, that you may be enabled to 
judge of the urgent importance of a legis- 
lative remedy being as promptly as possible 
applied. They found that tolls were col- 
lected often without warrant, and that 
where warranted they were wanting in 
uniformity owing to its being, in most of 
the patents for holding markets, left to the 
discretion of the patentee to determine 
what was ‘* a fair and reasonable toll.” 
In one town they found an advalorem toll 
of 23 per cent claimed on corn; in another 
they found ‘* 3d. to the crown value,” or 
5 per cent levied as toll on the sale of 
frieze, an article in common wear among 
the peasantry. In other places toll in 
kind was claimed, as in Gort, where one- 
sixtieth was claimed on all corn sold; and 
at Skibbereen where “‘ one-sixteenth part 
of all meal and potatoes” was claimed as 
toll ; but, though the toll boards exhibited 
such charges, a fixed charge in money was 
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generally levied. In many towns, tolls 
were levied on days that were not market 
days, and upon articles upon which toll 
could not legally be demanded. One in- 
stance may suffice to illustrate the extor- 
tions in this way practised at times upon 
the peasantry. Evidence was given before 
the Commissioners at Roscrea, of the col- 
lector having demanded 4d. toll on a 
goat, the sale of which had only pro- 
duced 2s. 6d. The purchaser refused to 
pay, on the ground that there was no 
such charge in the schedule. The col- 
lector seized the goat, asserting that it 
came under the head of ‘* horned cattle,” 
and was therefore chargeable. In addi- 
tion to the evil of tolls being thus variable, 
and often illegal, the Commissioners found 
that in many places tolls were exacted 
where the public had no accommodation of 
fair-green or market-place, and that the 
public thoroughfares were in consequence 
blocked up on fair and market days, by 
the exposure therein of live-stock and agri- 
cultural produce for the purpose of sale. 
All these cireumstances combined gave rise, 
about twenty-five years ago, to an organised 
system of resistance which eventually re- 
sulted in the abolition of tolls, by mob 
foree, in a great number of market towns 
in the provinces of Leinster, Ulster, and 
part of Munster. The Commissioners, 
however, observe, that defective as is the 
superintendence of the markets generally 
where tolls are levied, the worst markets 
they visited were those where tolls had 
been abolished owing to the total absence 
of supervision and control. The want of 
uniformity in weights and measures, and 
the irregularities practised in weighing, 
are prominently noticed in the Report, as 
evils requiring to be dealt with by the 
Legislature, a very full return is appended 
to the Report, showing the difference of 
the weights in use in the several market 
towns. It may suffice to notice with re- 
gard to four principal articles of agricul- 
tural produce, the variations of the same 
denominations of weight in use for mea- 
suring them in different towns; for ex- 
ample, a barrel of oats at Roscrea and 
Nenagh is 12 stone; at Limerick, Cork, 
and Dublin, it is 14 stone; at New- 
town Limavady, 18 stone; at Sligo, 24 
stone; at Killarney, 32 stone, and at 
Skibbereen and Bandon, 33 stone. Pota- 
toes are purchased in some places by the 
stone of 14lbs.; in others the stone is 
16lbs. They are also sold by barrels, 
3 I 
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consisting, in different places, of 15, 20, 
21, 24, 32, 40, 48, 64, 72, 80, 95, and 96 
stones of 14lbs. Flax is, in some mar- 
kets, sold by the stone of 14]bs.; in 
others, of 16 lbs. ; and a ewt. of flax con- 
sists, in different localities, of 112, 120, 
and 124lbs. The ewt. of pork is, in some 
places, 120lbs.; in others, 112lbs. The 
variations of weight in different places 
are aggravated by the various sytems of 
weighing in operation in different places, 
and by deductions and allowances, gene- 
rally operating to the disadvantage of the 
seller, who, in turn, has often recourse to 
fraud, in order to increase the weight of 
whatever he brings to market. The pro- 
vocation to the practice of fraud on the 
part of poor farmers who bring their corn 
to market may be further estimated by the 
frauds stated in the evidence, to be practised 
upon them in the weighing of their goods 
at the private stores of the merchants. 
A case is noticed by the Commissioners 
of a purchaser having been convicted of 
having thirty-four barrels of wheat in his 
store at the end of one market day, for 
which he had not paid the sellers, but had 
obtained by fraudulent weighing. Such 
practices, where fraud must necessarily be 
met by fraud, cannot but be most injurious 
to the morals of the community as well as 
detrimental to commerce. The prevalence 
of irregularity in the department of weigh- 
ing, against which there is no summary 
means of obtaining redress, and from 
which the poorer classes are, therefore, 
commonly the sufferers, may be illustrated 
by the fact, that in some places the Com- 
missioners found men and women placed 
in the scales in the absence of the stand- 
ard measures of weight. It is no doubt 
strange and almost incredible that a state 
of things such as these Commissioners 
have reported should exist, but it is, my 
Lords, much more strange that such irre- 
gularities and abuses, which are not now 
for the first time reported upon, should 
have been allowed by the Government of 
the country to go on for years unchecked. 
From the year 1826 down to the present 
time, Parliamentary Committees and Royal 
Commissioners have reported upon the 
urgent necessity of remedial measures for 
this evil. The Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on Tolls and Customs 
in that year conclude their Report by 
stating — 
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“The subject to be one requiring the most 
serious and the earliest attention, and they earn- 


The Earl of Clancarty 
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estly hope that the consolidated and amended 
Bill, recommended by them, would correct ex- 
isting abuses, and prevent their future occur. 
rence.” 


In 1830 a Select Committee “on the 
State of the Poor in Ireland,” recom- 
mended as one of their remedial measures 
** a correction of the abuses incidental to 
the system of Tolls and Customs ;”’ and 
another Select Committee, appointed later 
in the Session of the same year, being 
unable to conclude their inquiry into the 
state of fairs and markets in Ireland be- 
fore the prorogation of Parliament, ‘‘earn- 
estly recommended the renewal of the in- 
vestigation in the ensuing Session of Par- 
liament.”’ The conflicts of party, to which 
the interests of Ireland have ever been 
sacrificed, probably interfered to prevent 
the subject being again notiesd until, in 
1835, the Commissioners, in that year, 
appointed to report on the state of the 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland, after 
describing the objectionable nature of the 
tolls and customs within the receipt and 
management of Corporations, add— 


“We canot conclude our remarks .on this 
branch of the inquiry without observing on the 
necessity that appears to exist, as far as our ob- 
servations extended, of a thorough revision, by 
legislative authority, of the entire system.” 


Notwithstanding these concurrent testimo- 
nies to the importance of such legislative 
revision, the commerce of Ireland was 
allowed, from 1835 to 1852, to continue in 
that disgraceful condition which the Com- 
missioners, whose Report is before me, 
have again brought to the knowledge of 
the Government. Founded upon the re- 
commendations contained in their Report, 
I might legitimately claim on behalf of 
Ireland that Her Majesty’s Government 
should this very Session frame a Bill to be 
proposed to Parliament. But the noble 
Earl would no doubt object, that it was 
too late for any Bill to be prepared. 1 
am, however, enabled to anticipate that 
objection by reminding the noble Earl that 
a Bill founded upon the Commissioners’ 
Report was introduced into the other 
House of Parliament at the conclusion 
of the Session of 1854, ‘* prepared and 
brought in by Sir John Young and Vis- 
count Palmerston.’’ The subject, there- 
fore, had been considered by the Govern- 
ment. The noble Earl was a Member of 
the Cabinet from whence the Bill proceed- 
ed, and, therefore, the subject cannot be 
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new to him. True, there was a change of 
Government early in the following year, 
and, therefore, probably the Irish question 
was again overlooked; but let the noble 
Lord recollect that the great majority of 
those who originally framed the Bill are 
Members of the Government of the noble 
Viscount, by whom it was introduced. 
Why, then, I ask, was it not proceeded 
with? Is there any reason that a measure 
so considered and so introduced, should 
not be now taken up and proceeded with ? 
Looking at the very serious evils prevail- 
ing in Ireland which it was designed to 
correct, I cannot but regard it as a wrong 
to the country, that the subject should 
have been put aside. If the Bill was a 
good one, which it appears to me to be as 
far as it goes, the interests of Ireland, 
especially of the poorer classes, required 
that it should be gone on with. If it was 
a bad one it ought not to have been intro- 
duced, but the subject of it, the evils it 
was intended to correct, was of too much 
public importance to be therefore neglect- 
ed. I trust the noble Earl, having had 
full notice of the question with which I 
shall now conclude, will be prepared to 
return a favourable, if not a directly affirm- 
ative answer. I, therefore, beg to ask 
‘“* Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce in the 
present Session any Bill founded upon the 
Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the State of the Fairs and 
Markets in Ireland.” 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that in addi- 
tion to the Bill brought in by Lord Pal- 
merston in 1854, a Bill of a similar cha- 
racter had been introduced by Sir John 
Young, both of which they had been 
obliged to abandon. The present Secre- 
tary for Ireland had also turned his atten- 
tion to the subject, but he had not been 
able to find such an agreement among the 
Irish Members as had, hitherto, encouraged 
him to frame a measure on the subject. 
There could be no question of the anoma- 
lous state of the law, and he had no doubt 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Horsman) would 
not relax in his attempts to come to a 
satisfactory understanding with the Irish 
Members. He was, however, unable to 
give any pledge that a Bill would be intro- 
duced during the present Session upon the 
subject which had been brought under 
a Lordships’ attention by the noble 

arl, 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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Sundays— Questions. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 29, 1856. 


Minutes.] Pustic Brrts.—1° Sleeping Statutes. 
3° Bankers’ Compositions. 


SUPPRESSION OF LEAVING-SHOPS— 
QUESTION, 

Mr. BRADY said, he begged to ask 
the hon. Secretary of the Treasury if the 
Government intended giving instructions 
for the prosecution of the man Perkins 
and others, owners of ‘ Leaving-shops,”’ 
who appeared before Sir William Carden, 
at Guildhall, a few days ago, for receiving 
goods and lending money thereon without 
having a pawnbroker’s licence? Also, 
whether it was intended to introduce any 
measure during the present Session, hav- 
ing for its object the suppression of places 
which tended so much to foster crime. 

Mr. WILSON stated, in reply to the 
first question, that the Solicitor to the 
Board of Inland Revenue had received no 
information in reference to the circum- 
stances to which the hon. Member alluded. 
In answer to the second question, he might 
state, that having consulted the authorities 
of the Board of Inland Revenue, he found 
they were of opinion that the law con- 
nected with the subject was very defec- 
tive. It was, therefore, his intention to 
introduce in a few days a Bill to amend 
that law. 


BANDS IN THE PARKS ON SUNDAYS— 
QUESTION, 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he wished to ask the right hon. Baronet 
the Chief Commissioner of Works if he 
would state what arrangements had been 
made, or were contemplated, with refer- 
ence to the performance of the military 
bands in the public parks on Sundays— 
that is to say, in which of the public parks 
it was proposed that the military bands 
should in future perform; and whether 
there was any truth in the statements that 
had appeared that preparations were con- 
templated in such places for the accommo- 
dation of the performers and the public, 
by the erection of an orchestra and a 
place for the sale of refreshments ? 

CotoneL NORTH said, that before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the ques- 
tion of the noble Lord, he wished to ask 
another question respecting the regimental 
bands employed to play upon the occasions 
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referred to. Although the bands were, The arrangements which had been made 
composed, in a great measure, of private | last year had been commenced, and would ~ 
soldiers of the regiments, they were en- | be continued during the present year. The 
tirely supported at the expense of the offi- | vast number he had just mentioned had 
cers of the several regiments. It had | seneudibed, too, he might remark, at a 
always hitherto been the custom to ask | period of the year when town was regard- 


permission of the officers in command of | 


those regiments to allow their bands to 
play in public; and it had always been 
considered as a great favour on their part 
to grant that permission. He therefore 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Baronet had obtained the consent of the 
officers of the various regiments to allow 
their bands to play, especially as he un- 
derstood, from the papers of the day before, 
that upon the return of the army from the 
Crimea the several bands were to be called 
upon to play at the stations in which each 
regiment happened to be quartered. 

Sir BENJAMIN HALL said, he would 
first reply to the question of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Oxfordshire (Colonel 
North). He had communicated with the 


noble Lord at the head of the Horse 
Guards, and had requested him to give 
directions that the military bands should 
be allowed to play in the parks on Sun- 
days. 


His noble Friend, he believed, had 
thereupon communicated with the officers 
in command of regiments. On that point, 
however, he could not be certain, but he 
might observe that he (Sir B. Hall) had 
taken the usual course in the matter. 
With respect to the payment of the bands- 
men, he had to state that, having corre- 
sponded with Colonel Williams, the gallant 
officer in command of the 2nd Life Guards, 
he had been enabled to make arrangements 
for that payment, which had been entirely 
satisfactory to the gallant officer. He had 
now great pleasure in proceeding to an- 
swer the questions which had been put 
to him by the noble Lord (the Marquess 
of Blandford), which, in fact, resolved 
itself into four questions. Hon. Members 
must be aware that last autumn he (Sir B. 
Hall) had given direction that the military 
bands should play in Kensington Gardens 
for the recreation—he might say, the inno- 
cent recreation—of the inhabitants of this 
vast metropolis. In order that there might 
be no mis-statement or exaggeration with 
respect to the number who assembled there 
to hear the music, he had ordered an ac- 
count to be taken at the different gates of 
the gardens of the number which was pre- 
sept, and he had found that number to 
range from 35,000 to 75,000 persons. 


The Marquess of Blandford 





ed as being comparatively deserted. Last 
Sunday week there were 79,247 persons 
assembled in Kensington Gardens, and he 
thought it would be found inconvenient 
that the whole mass of the population 
should be brought together at one point. 
He had, therefore, given directions, which 
had met with the approval of Colonel 
Williams, who commanded the 2nd Life 
Guards, that the band should play in Re- 
gent’s Park on Sunday next, and upon 
each succeeding Sunday—when the wea- 
ther permitted—between the hours of Di- 
vine service. In reference to Victoria Park, 
he might add, that he had received yester- 
day a letter from the camp at Woolwich 
Common, from Lieutenant Colonel Dick- 
son, commanding the Queen’s Own Light 
Infantry, in which that gallant officer con- 
veyed the very kind offer that the band 
under his orders should play in the Victoria 
Park, at a spot adjoining the quarters of the 
Tower Hamlets Militia. He intended, to- 
morrow, in reply to the letter in question, 
to thank the gallant officer, and to accept 
his offer. He proposed, accordingly, that 
the band should play in Victoria Park at 
the same hour as in the other parks on 
Sunday week. The only accommodation 
which had been provided for the perform- 
ance in Kensington Gardens was that 
which had existed for several years— 
namely, the platform upon which the band 
had played for the amusement of those 
ladies and gentlemen who had visited Rot- 
ten Row upon Tuesdays and Fridays for 
the purpose of listening to the music. 
That platform, however, was very small 
and inconvenient, and it was his intention 
to direct that a new one should be erected 
either by next Sunday or the Sunday 
after. In answer to the last question of 
the noble Lord, he had to state that no 
better accommodation for refreshments had 
been provided in Kensington Gardens be- 
yond that which he had found there when 
he came into office. He was aware, how- 
ever, that the accommodation in question 
was not commensurate with the wants of 
the number who assembled upon such oc- 
easions; and although he had not taken 
any Vote in the Estimates for any exten- 
sion of the accommodation, yet if he found 
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that vast crowds continued to assemble 
after the proposed dispersion of the bands, 
he should feel it his duty to cause the 
erection of some temporary building or 
tent in which the public might obtain 
the necessary refreshment. He deemed it 
right to state, also, that the refreshments 
which would be provided would be of a 
most innocent character, consisting simply 
of tea and coffee, soda water, ginger beer, 
and such other non-intoxicating beverages. 
He might add, that he had been in Ken- 
sington Gardens last Sunday week, when 
upwards of 79,000 persons had assembled ; 
that he saw there several Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, and all, he felt as- 
sured, would concur with him in thinking 
that the conduct of the people had been 
most admirable. In confirmation of this, 
he might also observe that every Monday 
morning, after the band had played, the 
superintendent of the gardens had come 
to him to make his report, and had in- 
variably been able to state that so admi- 
rable had been the order maintained that, 
notwithstanding the numbers assembled, 
not a single shrub had been damaged. 
lt was, therefore, his intention to proceed 
as he had begun, and to afford that recrea- 
tion to the inhabitants of the metropolis 
which they seemed thoroughly to enjoy, 
of which their conduct showed them to 
be worthy, and which, he was happy to 
say, they fully appreciated. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he would now beg to ask whether any cor- 
respondence relative to the subject had 
taken place between the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and the noble Lord at the head of 
the army, or with his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, as Ranger of the 
Park, on the subject? If so, he should 
be glad to know whether there was any 
objection to lay such correspondence upon 
the table of the House ? 

Sin BENJAMIN HALL said, he had 
communicated, as he had already stated, 
with the noble Lord at the head of the 
Horse Guards last year, and had asked 
him if he had any objection to his request. 
He, however, was prepared to take the 
whole responsibility of the steps which he 
had taken upon himself and the arrange- 
ments referred to had been carried out at 
his particular instance. The communica- 
tion in question, to which the noble Lord 


at the head of the Horse Guards had re- | 


plied, acceding to the request which it 
conveyed, was very much in the nature 
of a private letter. 
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Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD : 
Perhaps the right hon. Baronet would 
have no objection to lay it upon the table ? 
(Cries of ** No, no!’’) 

Cotone. NORTH said, he wished to 
explain, that in asking the question which 
he had just put, he had no desire to ex- 
press an opinion that the bands should 
play in the parks on Sundays for payment. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he wished to know whether any of those 
soldiers who composed the bands, and who 
were compelled to give up their Sunday 
afternoons for the public amusement, 
would, in case they objected to do so 
from conscientious motives or otherwise, 
be excused from attendance ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
in the absence of his hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for War, he was unable 
to give the noble Lord a direct answer. 

Subject dropped. 


OBSERVANCE OF ASCENSION DAY— 
QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether it was his intention to pro- 
pose any observance of Ascension Day, 
either by following the precedent long 
established by the other House of Par- 
liament of adjourning over that day, or 
by at least adopting the practice on that 
House with respect to Ash Wednesday, 
that, in order to allow attendance on Di- 
vine worship, neither the House nor Com- 
mittees should on that day meet before two 
o'clock ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
saw no objection to making an arrange- 
ment by which Committees of the House 
should not be called upon to meet before 
two o’clock on Ascension Day. 


CHURCH RATE (No. 1.) BILL—QUESTION. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
wished to know whether the Government 
were prepared to proceed with the Church 
Rate Bill of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets, (Sir W. Clay) 
which stood for committal on the Orders 
of the Day for to-morrow, and which they 
had virtually accepted? He thought the 
Bill ought to be postponed until certain 
Returns for which he had moved had been 
made, and he hoped the Government would 
accede to that opinion. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
right hon. Baronet was in error in sup- 
posing the Bill of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for the Tower Hamlets had been 'Jand. It was not his wish to cause any 
adopted by the Government. He (Sir | delayin proceeding to the adjourned debate, 
G. Grey) meant, when it came under their and he would not have pressed the Motion 
consideration in Committee to-morrow, to! at that time had not the dwellings of up- 
move the Amendments of which he had | wards of 500 families depended upon the 
given notice. jresult. It had been twice postponed last 
year to meet the requirements of public 

TREATY OF PEACE—ADDRESS TO THE | business, and he feared that those interest- 
CROWN—QUESTION. | ed would think he was virtually abandoning 

Mr. LAYARD said, that with reference,| their cause. He hoped the Government 
to the notice which had been given by the would grant him the Committee he asked 
noble Lord at the head of the Government | for, without his having occasion to trouble 
upon the previous evening, that the treaty | the House with any observations that at 
of peace would be taken into consideration | that moment they might be unwilling to lis- 
on Monday next, he begged to ask whether ten to. Not having received any assurance 
the noble Lord proposed to move an Ad- | from Her Majesty's Government as to fix- 


dress to Her Majesty, and whether that 
Address would be submitted to the House 
before the discussion which was to take 
place on Monday commenced ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
usual course upon such occasions has been 
to move an Address to the Crown. A 
Motion of that kind, I may add, has gene- 
rally proceeded from an independent Mem- 
ber of the House. 


FIREWORKS IN THE PARKS—QUESTION. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, he wished to in- 
quire of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he 
would lay upon the table the Estimates of 





ing a day for his Motion, he felt that he 
could not abstain from proceeding, though 
he did so with great regret, knowing that 
he might prejudice the case of the peti- 
tioners by addressing a House unwilling to 
hear him—[ Cries of ‘ Go on!*’]}—Well, 
then, the case was this. On the 25th of 
March, in the last year, he had presented 
a petition from the inhabitants of Kilbeg- 
net and Ballynakill in the county of Gal- 
way, signed by every respectable person 
in those parishes. The petition set forth 
that a gentleman named Allan Pollok, and 
Margaret his wife, had purchased an estate 
from the Encumbered Estates Court of 
about 7414 statute acres, on which were 





the expenses connected with the proposed | 500 tenants, making a population of 2,500 
public demonstration in honour of peace, | souls. These tenants were remarkable 
and also if he would undertake that it| for their punctuality and sobriety, and 
should be so framed as to show the cost of | for the total absence of agrarian out- 





the preparations in the public parks, as 
well as of those which were being made at 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could only repeat what 
he had stated upon a previous occasion, 
namely, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to bring forward an esti- 
mate upon the subject. The whole cost in 
connection with the fireworks in the metro- 
polis would not amount to more, he now 
believed, than £6,000, and unless it was 
the general wish of the House, he saw no 
reason why a separate estimate should 
be laid upon the table for that small sum, 


CONSTABULARY FORCE (IRELAND)— 
EVICTIONS IN GALWAY. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he rose to move 
for the appointment of a Select Committee 
to investigate the allegations of a petition 
from the inhabitants of two parishes in the 
county of Galway, relative to the wholesale 
depopulation of the rural districts in Ire- 


Sir George Grey 





rage. They did not owe one penny of 
rent, and came forward voluntarily to offer 
an advance. Mr. Pollok had talked with 
these tenants, and had promised that not 
one of them should be evicted. Notwith- 
standing this, he almost immediately pro- 
ceeded against these 500 tenants, includ- 
ing, as he had said, 2,500 persons, with- 
out any cause whatever. The petitioners 
say that they have no protection except 
in the interference of that House. To 
destroy and depopulate a whole district in 
this way was contrary to the general in- 
terests of society. Up to the time in 
which this property had been purchased by 
Mr. Pollok there had been in the district 
but five police; these had since been raised 
to ten; and, on the application of Mr. 
Pollok, another police station had been 
appointed in the district, which it appeared 
was wholly under the control of one of the 
servants of Mr. Pollok. That was surely 
an arrangement contrary to the interests 
of the public service. Yet the district was 
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still free from outrage. It was traversed 
day and night by Mr. Pollok’s servants, 
who had met with no injury nor molesta- 
tion up to the present moment. Recently 
a large body of police, under the command 
of two chief inspectors, were going about, 
scattering about processes of ejectment, 
on behalf of Mr. Pollok, in the most illegal 
and irregular manner, in some instances by 
nailing them to the doors of the houses. 
The petitioners entreated the House to 
take the matter into consideration ; to in- 
terpose the shield of its legitimate protec- 
tion, and save from ruin and certain death 
so many inoffensive and loyal subjects. 
Now, this statement of the petitioners was 
one which could not be contradicted ; in 
fact, the substance of it had been admitted 
by Mr. Pollok himself. The gentry in all 
parts of the country detested these pro- 
ceedings; there was not one who did not 
regard them with abhorrence. The matter 
had excited great attention. It had been 
much discussed in the public journals, upon 
which a brother of Mr. Pollok’s had 
taken the matter up, and had published a 
statement, from which he would read some 
extracts. In the statement Mr. Pollok 
sets forth that he had purchased the pro- 
perty in the Incumbered Estates Court, 
under the direct inducement that he was to 
have possession of the leases on whatever 
conditions he thought proper. He had 
founded his calculations, he said, not on 
the present rental, but on an estimated 
rental. He found the tenants without 
capital, and his arrangements required 
that his tenants should have capital. The 
system, he contended, which had hitherto 
prevailed on the property had proved 
ruinous to it, and if suffered to continue 
would prove equally ruinous in future, and 
so he was compelled to alter it. Now 
that statement said nothing of the fact 
that the tenantry owed no rent ; they were 
not a poortenantry—nothing was said about 
the advances which they had offered—in- 
stead of which the gentleman pleaded a 
set of notions on political economy. By 
this means he turned his tenants into the 
poorhouse, and ruined the neighbouring 
proprietors. Such conduct was altogether 
indefensible, and he (Mr. M‘Mahon) asked 
the House to grant a Committee of Inquiry 
to consider if some means could not be 
adopted to restrain such proceedings. 
There were few Members on either side 
of the House who had not condemned the 
practice of wholesale eviction. He could 
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others to those of Sir Robert Peel and 
Lord Stanley, to show the mischief of thus 
turning a population loose over the coun- 
try, aud in support of the opinion that those 
who thus evicted their tenantry ought in 
justice to contribute to their maintenance, 
All those authorities expressed the great- 
est reprobation of the system. Those 
opinions were from that (the Opposition) 
side of the House, but he would cite one 
from the other side, that of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland, who 
at that time represented Cockermouth. 
He (Mr. Horsman), in the debate on the 
Crime and Outrage Bill had described 
with feeling the state of those outcasts, 
who, receiving no protection from the 
law, took the law into their own hands, 
and avenged themselves on society in self- 
defence. If such a system were to be 
adopted in England, he believed that the 
country could not be governable for & 
week, Again, in 1850, upon a Motion for 
a special Commission to inquire into the 
state of the Kilrush Union, the right hon. 
Gentleman said :— 


“ He had visited the Union during the recess, 
and he believed that if any person had travelled 
through Europe during his whole lifetime, he 
would never have witnessed so much misery aris- 
ing from the same cause as he saw concentrated 
there in the eourse of a single week. . . . « 
It was all very well to speak of the ‘rights of 
property,’ but were there no rights of humanity 
or rights of life? If they went to first principles, 
who would deny that property was for the bene- 
fit of all, not the few? There was no law which 
told human beings they should die in hundreds, 
Under the circumstances in which they were 
placed, then, he thought they were justified in 
asking whether the cause of such misery as was 
described, should not be traced.”—[3 Hansard, 
cix, 481, 482.) 


When, therefore, the right hon. Gentleman 
was on the Opposition side of the House it 
was his opinion that these extraordinary 
circumstances ought to be made the sub- 
ject of investigation. These statements 
were his (Mr. M‘Mahon’s) authority for 
asking the Secretary for Ireland why in- 
quiry should not be granted. Another au- 
thority which he would quote was that of 
the Devon Commissioners, who spoke with 
reprobation of those wholesale evictions by 
the landlords, saying that the great diffi- 
culty in dealing with them lay in this, that 
the law allowed them, and that an abuse 
of the rights of law could not be reme- 
died by the interference of law. Yet it 
was possible to point out a remedy for 





refer to several authorities, and amongst | 


those evils, and not to permit landlords to 
turn out their tenantry without taking 
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every previous step to obviate the neces- 
sity. Mr. Pollok was proceeding still 
further in this line. He had already de- 
populated a district of 5,000 inhabitants, 
and was about to depopulate as many more. 
He (Mr. M‘Mahon) did not found his ob- 
jection on the exercise of the right of 
property, but there was no right which 
allowed any one to clear whole thousands 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. Half-a-dozen 
such landlords would clear away a whole 
county, and when land was thus turned 
into a desert, society was injured ; and no 
one had a right to do it. Those matters 
of clearances had often been considered 
already in England. From the time of 
Henry VI. to that of Elizabeth, the system 
was increasing of turning arable land and 
whole villages with it into pasture land ; 
the country was depopulated in conse- 
quence ; and in the time of Henry VII. 
a law was promulgated, which, though not 
put in force, remained unrepealed to the 
present day. It was a law which might 
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be enforced even now, if the Government 
thought it their duty to enforce it as a pro- 
tection to the lives of the people of Ire- 
land. The application of that Act might 
be usefully employed with regard to Ire- 
land at the present time ; it referred to 


the wilful laying waste of houses by con- 
verting land into pasture, by which a few 
herdsman occupied the ground formerly 
occupied by many labourers, and thus 
fewer men were left for the defence of the 
land against its enemies. In the reign of 
Henry VII. a Bill was passed against 
eviction, which was then being carried to 
as great an extent in England as at the 
present time in Ireland, and it was followed 
by other Statutes to the same effect in the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, and Ed- 
ward VI. All those statutes had, how- 
ever, been repealed except that of the 4th 
of Henry VII., which was, therefore, still 
applicable to Ireland. It had for centuries 
been part of the general policy of the 
country that landlords could not clear off 
the population for their own special bene- 
fit. Sir Mathew Hale declared that dimi- 
nishing the subjects of the Crown was a 
capital felony, as being contrary to the 
general policy of the country, and the 
same view was taken by Sir Edward Coke. 
In 1635, when the Judges were going 
circuit, the Chancellor recommended that 
the offence of depopulation should be 
brought under the notice of the grand 
juries, and that the penalties provided by 


the law should be strictly enforced. But 


Mr. M‘ Mahon 
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the system was at last checked in Eng- 
land when the law of settlement was 
adopted. In the reign of Charles IL., if 
a landlord cleared off his tenantry, the 
law of settlement obliged him to maintain 
them at his own expense; and from that 
time to the present there had been in Eng- 
land no such system of extermination as 
that which now existed in Ireland. He 
had no doubt that means might easily be 
devised to put an end to the practice in 
Ireland as well as in England. If the 
English law of settlement were extended 
to Ireland, and gentlemen like Mr. Allan 
Pollok, for instance, compelled to provide, 
by means of a poor-rate, for the mainte- 
nance of their evicted tenantry, they would 
hesitate before resorting to so harsh and 
cruel a measure. At present, when a dis- 
trict was laid waste, the inhabitants were 
driven into a distant workhouse, and the 
evictor did not pay a sixpence of poor-rate; 
but he could not so escape if some pro- 
vision were made that a poor-rate should 
be levied upon the wasted district, whether 
it contained inhabitants or not, or whether 
the person who pretended to be the owner 
was the real proprictor or not. There was 
another mode by which the system of ex- 
termination might be checked. In Eng- 
land, if a manufacturer required a number 
of policemen to protect his property, he 
was obliged to pay for them at his own 
expense ; but in Ireland the police was a 
military force, maintained out of the na- 
tional revenue. Why should gentlemen 
like Mr. Allan Pollok, therefore, not be 
placed in the same situation as the Eng- 
lish manufacturer ? Various other means 
might be devised for putting a stop to 
evictions. A Committee might assimilate 
the Irish to the English law, so that if 
persons wished to exterminate their tenants 
they should do so at their own expense, 
and not at that of the public. He trusted, 
therefore, that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government would grant an inquiry 
for the purpose of ascertaining if the 
statements of the petitioners were true, 
and if means could not be devised for 
checking the abuse of a right which had 
proved the ruin of a thousand families. 
Mr. BELLEW said, he had much plea- 
sure in seconding the Motion ; he was in- 
duced to do so partly because the petition 
to which allusion had been made proceeded 
from a portion of his constituents, and 
partly because, as an Irish landlord, he 
was anxious to state the opinions and feel- 
ings of the greater number, if not the 
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whole, of his brother proprietors. No one 
who saw the manner in which Irishmen had 
conducted themselves during the late war 
could deny that the success or failure of 
the Irish people was bound up essentially 
with the well-being and happiness of this 
great empire. He rose as much to vindi- 
cate the cause of the Irish landlords as to 
advocate that of the Irish people; because 
he did not believe that as a rule the land- 
lords acted from any ill-feeling or want of 
consideration towards the people; but 
rather from some misconception or other 
which it was difficult to explain. In the 
county of Galway one lady, for example, 
evicted a large number of tenants because 
she believed them to be guilty of rank 
Ribandism. Those tenants having been 
evicted again took forcible possession, and 
they were sent for trial at the assizes ; 
when the lady declared, owing to the mode 
in which the proceedings were conducted, 
that the law officers of the Crown were 
conniving at Ribandism. Now, if this lady 
allowed her mind to be so warped with re- 
spect to the law officers of the Crown, she 
might be in equal error with regard to her 
own tenantry. He hoped his hon. Friend 
the AttorneyGeneral for Ireland would vin- 
dicate his late colleague and himself from 
the charge of Ribandism. Then, again, as 
to Mr. Pollok, he believed that that gentle- 
man was not so much an ill-conditioned, 
hard-hearted man as he was the victim, so 
to speak, of a misconceived passion for 
evictions, for Mr. Pollok evicted all alike, 
rich and poor, and not only allowed them 
the full value of everything upon their land, 
even to the poultry, but gave them some- 
thing additional upon quitting. Still he 
(Mr. Bellew) thought that the system of 
evictions could be supported by none but 
such as were ignorant of the resources of 
the country. All experience was decidedly 
opposed to such a practice. Greece en- 
couraged the increase of her labouring 
population, though the helots were to free- 
men as twenty to one. Rome also, during 
the period of her greatness, encouraged 
the growth of her population ; and it was 
surmised by eminent men that one of the 
causes of her decline was her allowing her 
own territory to go out of cultivation, and 
importing corn from other countries. He 
would also call the attention of the House 
to the opinion of Sir Thomas More, who, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, deplored the en- 
grossing of large farms, a system which 
he said was prejudicial in the highest de- 
gree to the welfare of the country, and 
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conducive to the spread of crime. He 
hoped that there would proceed from both 
sides of the House such an expression of 
opinion as would induce the Government to 
grant the Committee which his hon. Friend 
asked for. He could not forget the anxious 
faces of wives and mothers, who had 
walked twenty or thirty miles to the assize 
town to obtain a few hours’ earlier posses- 
sion of the fact as to whether they were des- 
titute before heaven, or for six months longer 
had a roof to cover them. In the name of 
humanity he appealed to the House and to 
the Government to grant this inquiry. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
vestigate the allegations of a Petition from certain 
inhabitants of the parishes of Kilbegnet and Bal- 
lynakill, in the county of Galway, presented on 
the 26th day of March last year, and to consider 
the expediency of devising means for restraining 
the wholesale depopulation of Rural Districts in 
Ireland.” 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it was 
not his intention to follow the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman who had brought forward 
the Motion, and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, through the details into 
which they had entered, or the arguments 
they had advanced, in connection with the 
Motion that had been put from the chair. 
Without trespassing at any length on the 
time of the House, and apologising at the 
same time to the two hon. Members for his 
inability to meet their appeal to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, he would shortly state 
that he must feel it his duty to oppose that 
Motion. He must also say that he did not 
think it was quite consistent with the usual 
forms of Parliamentary proceedings, nor, 
certainly, with the customary forms of that 
House, for the Government to consent to 
such a Motion as that brought forward by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. M‘Mahon). 
He begged, at the same time, to be dis- 
tinetly understood that he was not disposed, 
on general principles, to differ much from 
the views which had been expressed in the 
speeches the House had just heard. The 
hon. Gentleman had gone into a great 
variety of circumstances which, on the one 
hand, it would be very inconvenient to dis- 
cuss in the form suggested by them. On 
the other, it was hard to say what remedy 
gentlemen who happened to be the holders 
of estates in Ireland could have against 
tenants from whom they could obtain no 
rents, if they were not allowed to take 
proceedings for the recovery of such rent 
by proper legal means. But he could not 
help expressing his conviction that the too 
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frequent resort to this practice of ‘‘clear- 


ing estates ’’ by Irish landowners, through | 


process of eviction, except under very ex- 
treme circumstances, was one ill-calculated 
indeed to advance the prosperity of their 


common country, or the feelings and the 


welfare of the people. To such a species 


of proceeding he could not give his sup- | 


port; and he hoped that what had passed 
that evening might have its effect on those 
who contemplated having recourse to it, 
and induce them to reconsider their pur- 
pose. Having said that much, he hoped 
the hon. Gentlemen, who made and second- 
ed the Motion, would not think him want- 
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|alleged to be attempted in some parts of 
Treland, was inconsistent with the best in- 
_terests of the State. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, he regretted that 
the Gentleman whose name had been go 
prominently brought before the House as 
promoting this system of eviction was a 
Scotchman, and, further, that that system 
| had long been known in Scotland, and was 
/acurse to the country. He must, how- 
ever, confess that there was great diffi- 
ieulty in dealing with it, but he thought, 
‘at least, that it was a subject entitled to 
| consideration. The attention of the House 
‘having been called to those proceedings, 


ing in courtesy or underrating the interest | and their opinion expressed that they were 
of the question they had brought before the | not justifiable, would be, he trusted, a 
House, if he moved that the House pass | lesson to the party in question. And he 
to the Orders of the Day. The importance also hoped that the Members for those re- 
of the question they were discussing last | mote parts of Ireland, in which alone they 
night, without disparaging the merits of | were likely to take place, would not hesi- 
that which had been raised by the hon. | tate on every occasion to denounce in that 
and learned Gentleman, it was impossible | House by name the authors of such atro- 
to overrate. It was one of extreme interest | cious measures. 

to that House and to the whole country. | Mr. DISRAELI said, he quite agreed 
He therefore trusted the hon. mover and | with the noble Lord at the head of the 
seconder of the question before the House | Government that, considering the impor- 
would excuse him for saying, that he could | tance of the debate which had been ad- 


not consent to any delay or interruption | journed from yesterday to that day, it 
in the resumption of the adjourned debate | would be inconvenient that any other sub- 


of the preceding night. His own opinion! ject should intervene and delay the re- 
was, that the House was not, at the pre-|sumption of that adjourned debate. He 
sent moment, in any temper to give its| should have ventured to express that opi- 
attention to any other Motion on matters | nion before, had it not been for the pecu- 


of the nature which had been brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man when it was interposed to the progress 
of the more urgent question he had alluded 
to. But he thought, moreover, that it would 
be for the benefit of the discussion in 
which the hon. Members opposite were so 
anxious to engage the House, that it 
should not be brought on at the present 
time. The House should not allow itself to 
be turned for one instant from proceeding 
with a debate of so very great importance 
as that to which he had alluded. That 
was a question involving neither more nor 
less than a direct vote of censure on Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. G. H. MOORE said, the opinion 
expressed by the noble Lord rendered it 
utterly unnecessary that he should deliver 
the speech which he had intended. He 
thanked the noble Lord for having ex- 
pressed the opinion which it was desired to 


liar nature of the subject which had been 
brought before the House by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. M‘Mahon), but, as he be- 
lieved that the catastrophe which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman wished to avert 
might ensue next July, and, as the noble 
Lord could not give the hon. and learned 
Gentleman a day for bringing the subject 
before the House, he thought that great 
indulgence should be shown to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in deference to the 
position in which he was placed. He 
thought that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man must have been satisfied at the strong 
expression of feeling which his statement 
had called forth from both sides of the 
House, and that he must also feel that it 
would be now better to accede to the Mo- 
| tion of the noble Lord, because the present 
| Was not an occasion upon which a subject 
| 80 delicate and so difficult could be calmly 
‘and dispassionately considered. The sub- 





elicit from the House of Commons, and he | ject was one which he was certain that no 

hoped the noble Lord would substitute for | one, whatever might be his opinion as to 

his Amendment that the system of whole-| the general law, could have heard the 

sale evictions without cause or necessity, statement of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
Viscount Palmerston 
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man, or have listened to so painful a his- 
tory, without arriving at the opinion that 
the exercise of rights under the law as 
described was most intolerable in a Chris- 
tian nation. He had always felt that upon 
the whole the Incumbered Estates Court 
had been beneficial, but if there was any- 
thing which could raise a prejudice against 
that court it would be, that it gave to 
strangers who might even be non-resident 
the opportunity, if they thought fit, for 
depopulating large districts. He observed 
with great pleasure that it was not by a 
native of Ireland that it was alleged that 
these outrages upon common feeling had 
been committed. He did not now pretend 
to give any opinion as to the specifieec Mo- 
tion. He had felt it his duty to make 
these observations, and he hoped that 
when the opportunity was afforded for dis- 
cussing the subject it would be approached 
in a calm and dispassionate spirit. At 
present, however, he felt that the proper 
course to pursue would be to agree to the 
Motion of the noble Lord, and proceed at 
once with the adjourned debate on the fall 
of Kars. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, that 
with regard to the question which had been 
put to him by the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Bellew), he would observe that the 
statement he made was from a letter which 
had been published in the Morning Adver- 
tiser. He (Mr. FitzGerald) had made in- 
quiry into the subject of that letter. The 
statement made with regard to Mrs. 
Blake’s clearing the tenants from her 
estates, on the ground that they were 
Ribandmen, he would pass over, and con- 
fine himself to answering the attack on 
the law officers of the Crown, and he would 
state that the letter which had appeared 
did not contain one particle of truth. 

Sirk MICHAEL SHAW STEWART 
said he could not help saying a few words 
in favour of Mr. Pollok, after the very 
strong language which had been used that 
evening against him. Mr. Pollok was a 
friend of his. He had known him for a 
long time, and he was a highly honourable 
man. The language which had been used, 
hot by Irish Members, but by hon. Mem- 
bers who had since addressed the House, 
was somewhat unfair, because they went 
upon the presumption that all that had 
been said was true. He was not aware 
whether it was true or not, but the petition 
contained statements which he did not be- 
lieve to be true. 


Mr. MAGUIRE said, his hon. and 
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learned Friend (Mr. M‘Mahon) did not rely 
upon an ea parte statement. He could 
only say that this Scotch gentleman might 
be a very excellent man, but it was clear 
that he was a very bad landlord. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, in consequence 
of the valuable opinions which this subject 
had elicited from all sides of the House, 
he should not be doing justice to those 
who had entrusted him with their case if 
he persisted in pressing it. He was, there- 
fore, prepared to withdraw his Motion, and 
he hoped the noble Lord would withdraw . 
his Amendment. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, it 
would be more convenient that his Amend- 
ment should be adopted by the House. 

Whereupon, Resolved, That the House 
do pass to the Orders of the Day. 


THE FALL OF KARS— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 


Order read, for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Question [28th April ]— 

“That, while this House feels it to be its duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish Soldiery, and of the devotion of the Bri- 
tish Officers, at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be 
equally a duty to express its conviction that the 
capitulation of that fortress, and the surrender of 
the army which defended it, thereby endangering 
the safety of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, 
were in a great measure owing to the want of 
foresight and energy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Administration.” 


Debate resumed. 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE said, that 
much as he admired the ability with which 
the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen had introduced the subject of this 
debate, yet he must regret that the hon, 
and learned Member had not chosen a more 
convenient opportunity for the display of 
his great forensic powers. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to recollect that 
although it was an allowable artifice for 
an advocate to hide all parts of the case 
that made against him, such conduct was 
not admissible in a senator, more espe- 
cially when he was called upon to exercise 
functions of a judicial nature. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had given a vote 
on the subject of the Turkish loan, which 
had more influence on the fate of Kars than 
any rhetorical display. It mattered com- 
paratively little that any hon. Gentleman 
should make a patriotic speech, but it mat- 
tered much that no vote should be given in 
which Russia could rejoice. Yet, I do not 
blame the hon. Member and his party, so 
much as the right hon. Member for the 
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University of Oxford and his adherents. 
I say with regard to them, that their vote 
on the Turkish Contingent was one of the 
most unpardonable instances of reckless 
faction that ever disgusted the people of 
this country. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had entered into considerable detail 
with regard to the conduct of Lord Cla- 
rendon; he would not follow him through 
all, but he would endeavour to show that 
the charges against Lord Clarendon were 
founded on entire misrepresentation. The 
first topic insisted on by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, that General 
Williams was sent out without any osten- 
sible character. The fact was that he 
was sent out with all the ostensible cha- 
racter the English Government could 
give, and Lord Clarendon left no effort 
unexhausted to obtain from the Turkish 
Government the recognition necessary to 
his efficiency ; if that had been obtained 
the calamities might have been averted. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that, as far as he understood, the quarrel | 
between the Ambassador and General 
Williams was at an end in March, and 
that they then had come to an under- 
standing. Even if such was the case, it 
would have been much to Lord Clarendon’s 


{COMMONS} 





credit that he had succeeded in reconciling 
two such important public servants. Lord | 
Clarendon saw that a quarrel existed, and | 
did all in his power to reconcile them ; | 
but surely that ought not to be a charge 
against him. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had also complained of the rebuke 
administered to Lord Stratford. What 
did the hon. and learned Gentleman mean? 
Did he wish to have Lord Stratford re- 
called or not? Lord Stratford’s abilities 
were great ; his knowledge of the people 
and the language was unrivalled. He 
was thoroughly conversant with the pe- 
culiar manners of the Court; he held 
the thread of affairs in his hand, and no 
Minister in his senses would have attempt- 
ed to recall him ; but it was their duty to 
show him that the Government was dis- 
satisfied with his apathy, and his hostility 
to General Williams. Lord Clarendon did 
so; a long time must have elapsed before 
any other Minister could have taken a 
step at a time when every minute was 
most important. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had likewise referred to the 
question of the removal of the troops; 
surely no man would have undertaken the 
responsibility of recalling a single soldier 
from the main seat of war, Sebastopol, to 
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send him to Asia Minor; no Minister would 
have so imperilled the main object of the 
Allies. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said Lord Clarendon sent three men and a 
doctor. What did those three men and the 
doctor do? Did they not make an heroic 
resistance ? It was much to the credit of 
Lord Clarendon that he should have chosen 
such a man as General Williams. History 
showed how much a single man had done ; 
one man saved Syracuse—one man saved 
Carthage. Change Kings, and we will 
fight the battle over again, was the 
exclamation of the Irish soldiers at the 
Boyne. It was impossible to send nu- 
merical assistance, so moral suppost was 
sent. The names of Lake, and Teesdale, 
and Thompson would never be forgotten 
so long as commanding energy and forti- 
tude the most heroic were entitled to re- 
spect among men. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had next referred to Lord Pan- 
mure; but the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had misquoted him, and represented him 
to have said that the cause was desperate. 
Lord Panmure said no such thing; on the 
14th of July, he wrote :— 

** Moreover, from all the information which has 
reached me, I have every reason to believe the 
army of Batoum to be in a deplorable state. I 
know the contingent to be scarcely organised ; of 
the Bulgarian troops you can have no knowledge, 
and I presume that Beatson’s Horse are as little 
reduced to control and discipline as your owa 
troops. In short, I am assured that it would be 


madness to attempt to succour Brigadier General 
Williams in this way.” 


That was very different from saying that 
Gencral Williams’s situation was desperate. 
The noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
(Lord J. Manners) blamed Lord Clarendon 
for having encouraged General Williams 
to a desperate resistance, but the hon. and 


learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside) said how pusillanimous it was 
for Lord Clarendon to recommend him to 
fall back on Erzeroum. Lord Clarendon 
never recommended him to fall back ; he 
directed him, if driven from Kars, to re- 
treat to Erzeroum. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had talked of the relieving 
army not having landed at Trebizond: in 
his (Mr. J. G. Phillimore’s) opinion it 
showed the capacity of Lord Clarendon 
that he had discovered the proper course. 
If he was wrong in recommending the 
Turkish troops to land at Trebizond, he 
was wrong with General Williams, he was 
wrong with the Russian commander, Ge- 
neral Mouravieff. Dr. Sandwith, in his 
book, relates that the Russian general 
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smiled when he told them of Omar Pasha 
having landed at Soukum Kaleb. Omar 
Pasha was a gallant soldier, but he made 
amistake. There could be no doubt that 
the cowardice of Selim Pasha was the real 
cause of the fall of Kars. He was sur- 
prised to find the noble Lord the Member 
for Colchester deny this, and he must 
say he thought the conduct of Lord Strat- 
ford and General Mansfield extremely im- 
proper in attempting to screen this man ; 
his character was long known. On the 
7th of August, 1854, Consul Brandt 
wrote, ‘Selim Pasha ran away without 
fighting.”” On the 15th of September, 
1854, before operations commenced, Gene- 
ral Williams wrote— 

“The Mushir does not seem disposed to vin- 
dicate the disgrace caused by the cowardly aban- 
donment of Bayazed by Selim Pasha.” 

On the 22nd of November, 1855, Consul 
Brandt again wrote— 

“Selim Pasha’s character is well known; it 
makes me fear the Seraskier has no wish of saving 
from destruction General Williams and his little 
band of heroes :” 
and, in another letter he attributes the 
surrender to the dilatory proceedings of 
Omar Pasha and the cowardice of Selim 
Pasha; and yet Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe and General Mansfield attempted to 
screen this man. Even if at the last mo- 
ment he had made a proper use of his 
troops, Kars would have been saved; yet 
they were told Lord Clarendon was to 
viame for this capitulation. Lord Cla- 
rendon from the first showed a most ardent 
desire to obtain from the Turkish Govern- 
ment such a recognition of General Wil- 
liams as would enable him to place the 
army on a proper footing. The noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester challenged them 
to point out any misconduct of Lord Strat- 
ford after the early part of last year; it 
would be easy todo so. There were two 
points to which General Williams’s atten- 
tion was particularly directed. As early 
as the 29th of January, 1855, the gallant 
officer wrote, imploring Lord Stratford to 
obtain for him the appointment of Ferik, 
and the other was to obtain for him the 
control of the supplies of provisions to the 
army. On the lst of May he wrote to 
Lord Stratford — 
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“Several weeks ago I addressed your Lordship | 
on this vital point, but I have not received a line | 


in allusion to it.” 


Notwithstanding all this the hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen asked 
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| 
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ed Gentleman said, that from the moment 
the quarrel was at an end Lord Stratford 
exerted all his influence and all his ability 
on his behalf. The complaints of General 
Williams during the siege showed how far 
that was the case. It was impossible for 
any officer to be placed in greater difficul- 
ties than was General Williams when he 
first joined the Turkish army. It had 
just suffered a defeat ; although set down 
at 22,000, it only mustered 14,000; they 
were without pouches, shoes, or stockings. 
From that time forward he wrote letter 
after letter to Lord Stratford without get- 
ting an answer, not one word to encourage 
his efforts, to cheer his prospects, to ex- 
press sympathy and consolation, for efforts 
and sacrifices that make every English 
heart beat high at their perusal, and to 
assure him that there was a fair prospect 
they would not be made in vain. That 
was one of the two points in which he 
(Mr. Phillimore) contended Lord Strat- 
ford’s conduct was utterly indefensible. 
Another thing was this: Why should it 
be necessary for Lord Clarendon to be 
continually fighting the battle of General 
Williams? Why should it have been ne- 
cessary for General Williams to be con- 
tinually writing to Lord Clarendon to fight 
battle after battle? There was evidence of 
this in every page of the Blue-book. But 
why should it have been necessary, if the 
British Minister at Constantinople had 
done his duty? The question really for 
them to consider was this: What would 
have been the effect had General Wil- 
liams received proper support from the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople 
from the time he entered upon his fune- 
tions of British Commissioner? That 
was the true question before them; and 
it was impossible to evade it. Well, 
then, the Blue-book contained abundant 
testimony that nothing had been wanting 
on the part of the Government at home. 
All that foresight, energy, and industry 
could do was done by Lord Clarendon ; but 
unfortunately for this country it also con- 
tained equal proof that the most obvious 
duties were neglected by the British Am- 
bassador at Constantinople. He could 
hardly conceive any situation more inte- 
resting than that of General Williams, 
while the manner in which he acquitted 
himself in that situation was worthy of the 
highest admiration. For his own part, he 
declared there are no passages in the lives 


them to censure Lord Clarendon and ac-| of those great men who have been raised 
quit Lord Stratford. The hon, and learn-| up as examples and models to mankind, 
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that he read with more admiration, or dwelt 
upon with more delight, than those which 
show them in the circumstances in which 
General Williams was placed, over-matched 
by superior strength, surrounded by diffi- 
culties, pressed by exigencies, and rising 
superior to them all, like him, struggling 
against a thousand adverse circumstances, 
and like him invincible. Certainly the na- 
tion will inquire how it came to pass that, 
after such unprecedented efforts of valour 
and endurance, a contest ended in surrender 
that might have closed in victory. They 
will ask how it came to pass that they 
were disappointed in the belief that there 
would be at least one exception to the fa- 
tality which seemed to mar all our efforts, 
by sea and land, in one of the least glo- 
rious wars in which England ever was en- 
gaged. If these calamities flowed from 
the caprice of fortune they must be en- 
dured, if even from want of prudence or 
foresight (though negligence in persons 
undertaking high functions is criminality) 
they might be overlooked for the sake of 
distinguished services by a generous na- 
tion; but if it be the effect of perverse ma- 
levolence, of supercilious temper, of per- 
sonal animosity, it ought to be punished 


by some signal mark of national indigna- 


tion. Be he who he may, Minister or 
Magistrate, Governor General or Ambas- 
sador, the servant of a free country who 
has sacrificed a great national interest, to 
the indulgence of petty resentments and 
vindictive passion, ought to be taught that 
the hand of justice is above him. If this 
be done by the Crown it is well—if not, 1 
tell the hon. and learned Member for En- 
niskillen, in spite of his strange theories 
on Constitutional Law, which are so plainly 
contradicted by the brightest pages of our 
history, that the Commons of England 
have duties to perform which are not satis- 
fied by mere expressions of barren regret 
or unavailing lamentation. It is by the 
neglect of these duties, by impunity given 
to such clearly-proved misconduct, that 
councils incur disgrace—and, as the recent 
history of France too plainly proves, that 
Ministers become odious, and that dynasties 
are overtaken by destruction. And, now, 
Sir, 1 would ask the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, whether he really imagines that he 
can persuade any body of reasonable men, 
however decided their political opinions 
may be, that have carefully perused the 
papers before us, any assembly in whom 
party rage has not extinguished all per- 
ception of right and wrong, that the fair 
Mr. J. G. Phillimore 
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effects of those papers is to exonerate 
Lord Stratford from the greatest share of 
the blame, and to show that Lord Cla. 
rendon was comparatively deficient in 
temper, zeal, intelligence, and industry. 
If it were possible for this House to pro- 
nounce so extravagant a sentence, to give 
so wild a vote, it would be more dis- 
graceful to those who gave it than to Lord 
Clarendon—it would recoil upon ourselves, 
It would be like that disgraceful vote of a 
factious Parliament, by which Lord Somers 
and Lord Godolphin were impeached. The 
hon. and learned Member has stated that 
the Amendment of which I have given no- 
tice, was given for the purpose of enabling 
Ministers to ‘‘ride off.”” I will not, by 
bringing forward that Amendment, expose 
the liberal party, of which I am an humble 
Member, to such an imputation ; much that 
I desired to accomplish by it has been 
done in this debate. The House has ex- 
pressed, in a way not to be mistaken, and 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government has not attempted to miti- 
gate, that condemnation of Lord Strat. 
ford’s conduct, which it was my object 
to elicit. For the present 1 am satis. 
fied. I will not allow my Amendment to 
stand between Ministers and the triumph 
which they deserve, and which, unless this 
House is transported by factious violence 
beyond all bounds of justice they will un- 
doubtedly achieve; neither will I by any 
act of mine prevent the defeat which they 
deserve, and will soon undergo, who, while 
they palliate acts that are indefensible, 
have brought forward against those who 
have honourably served their country, ac- 
cusations which are contradicted by the 
very papers to which they refer, by the 
very men with whom they would appear 
to sympathise, and which they have nei- 
ther the means, nor, as it would almost 
appear, the intention seriously to establish. 

Mr. KER SEYMER said, he was quite 
aware that when the two parties were 
drawn up in hostile array, and the affray 
had already begun, any oue who should 
interpose between the combatants, and ad- 
vise them to lay aside their weapons and 
return home, if not in peace, at least with- 
out finishing their battle, might be under- 
taking a very thankless task. That task, 
nevertheless, he was himself now about to 
perform; for he intended to move, as an 
Amendment to the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen, the omis- 
sion of the words after the word “‘ Kars,” 
in order to insert the following— 
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“ Tt—the House—is of opinion that it is not 
expedient to offer any judgment on the causes and 
consequences of the capitulation of that fortress 
until the House has had an opportunity of con- 
sidering the terms of the Treaty of Peace and 
the Protocols of the Conferences recently held at 
Paris now laid upon the table.” 

He proposed to enable the House to vote 
on this Amendment. He entirely concur- 
red in the first part of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, believing it 
impossible to estimate too highly the merits 
of General Williams and his brave asso- 
ciates. Having travelled through the coun- 
try which was the scene of the war, and 
held communication with the Turks, per- 
haps he might be allowed to state a few of 
the peculiar difficulties that were to be 
encountered. The amount of peculation 
among the higher order of Turkish officers 
was almost incredible, and the difficulties 
with which General Williams had to con- 
tend at Erzeroum and Kars, at the com- 
mencement of his career, were nearly in- 
conceivable, The Blue-book showed that 


one Pasha made £30,000 sterling by rob- 
bing the soldiers, for a long period, of a 
meal of rice twice a week; and another 
was found drawing rations for nearly 30,000 
men, while on the muster-roll only 13,000 


or 14,000 actually appeared. The apathy 
and procrastination of a Turkish official 
were almost beyond belief. The traveller 
had to drink the Lord knows how many 
cups of muddy coffee and smoke an infinite 
number of pipes before he could get such 
a personage to proceed to business. When 
he did get to business he soon grew tired 
of it, and his answer invariably was, 
“ Please God, we will see about it to- 
morrow.”’ In fact, there were no bounds 
to the procrastinations of the Pashas; and 
their universal maxim was never to do to- 
day what could be put off till to-morrow. 
In the face of such apathy, how could the 
fall of Kars be wondered at? It was dis- 
heartening to have to do with such men; 
yet General Williams was continually in 
contact with them, and he had an addi- 
tional source of discouragement in the 
thought that he had been abandoned by 
one who ought to have stood firmly by him 
—the Queen’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. However the facts of the case 
might be, appearances were certainly such 
as to warrant that suspicion; but, amid 
all their dangers and difficulties, General 
Williams and his comrades presented a 
valiant front to the foe, and when the 
starving garrison was at length compelled 
to lay down arms and to march captive 
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into the Russian camp, they, though van- 
quished, had earned for themselves such a 
meed of glory as few conquerors have the 
happiness to achieve. The conduct of the 
Russians was equally honourable to their 
valour and humanity. Their perseverance 
in continuing to besiege the fortress after 
they had sustained a signal defeat was 
creditable to them as soldiers, while their 
kindness to those whom the fortune of war 
had thrown upon their mercy reflected the 
highest honour on them as men. Their 
commissariat, too, appeared to have been 
in a state of efficiency that contrasted very 
favourably with our own in the Crimea, 
and that it should have been so at such 
a season of the year was not a litile re- 
markable, for the severity of the winter in 
those regions might be inferred from the 
fact that at Midsummer he had himself 
seen snow on the hills that overlook Erze- 
roum. The hon. and learned Member for 
Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) had un- 
doubtedly exercised a sound discretion in 
not pressing an Amendment which con- 
templated the appointment of a Commit- 
tee, for in cases like the present little 
good resulted from such tribunals. We 
had had a Crimean Committee and a Cri- 
mean Commission ; and a second Commis- 
sion was now sitting on the proceedings of 
the first. The Sebastopol Committee was 
an inevitable necessity. Public opinion 
imperatively demanded it, and never did 
that House more faithfully interpret the 
feelings of the country than in assenting 
to its appointment; but the present was 
not a case of similar urgency. No mili- 
tary operations were now in jeopardy; no 
army was perishing for want of the neces- 
saries of life, nor were there any conside- 
rations of public policy to warrant them in 
referring the question to the decision of 
a Committee. The withdrawal of the 
Amendment was, therefore, a judicious 
and commendable proceeding on the part 
of the hon. and learned Member. With 
regard to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, his 
conduct, he must confess, did not admit of 
defence. It was deeply to be regretted 
that an infirmity of temper in that able 
and experienced public servant should have 
induced him to forget not only what was 
due to an officer in the position of General 
Williams, but also what was due to himself 
as a gentleman—for no gentleman should 
leave a courteous communication unan- 
swered. At the same time, he was willing 
to believe that Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
was no indifferent spectator of the fall of 
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Kars, but that, on the contrary, he had 
been sincerely desirous to avert that ca- 
lamity. His difficulties, however, were 
neither few nor trivial. As long as his 
correspondence with the Sultan’s Ministers 
was carried on by means of writing, he 
probably succceded in making himself un- 
derstood, but when he came to oral com- 
munication he was at the mercy of an 
interpreter, and his language, however 
earnest and eloquent, must have reached 
Turkish ears in a very mild and diluted 
form after being filtered through the oily 
lips of a Levantine Dragoman. Thus much 
he would say in justice to Lord Stratford. 
With respect to the Motion before the 
House, its introduction could not excite 
surprise. The loss of Kars was felt to be 
a disgrace to the country, and it might 
have had an injurious effect on the ope- 
rations of the war. But since notice of 
the Motion had been given there had been 
a great change in the aspect of public af- 
fairs. We were now happily at peace. The 
treaty, with the protocols of the Confer- 
ence lately held at Paris, had been laid 
upon the table, but as yet the House had 
scarcely had time to glance over those do- 
cuments. Of the value and import of 
those great State papers they had not yet 
had an opportunity of forming an accurate 
estimate. What effect the fall of Kars 
had had on the Conferences they were as 
yet unable to determine. It was conceiv- 
able that it might have had no other re- 
sult than to save the pride of Russia in 
enabling her to talk of ‘‘ exchanging”’ the 
fallen fortress in Armenia for the ruins 
of Sebastopol, Kinburn, and Kertch— 
places which, in all probability, we would 
not, under any circumstances, have cared 
to retain. But it might be otherwise. It 
might turn out that the fall of Kars had 
had an important influence on the peace, 
and that, had it not been for that event, we 
might have obtained better terms. If so 
the whole question would have to be opened. 
But, pending these revelations, it was for 
the House to determine whether there was, 
on the face of the Blue-book, such an 
overwhelmning case against the Govern- 
ment as should warrant them in rushing 
vo the conclusion that the calamity was to 
be attributed to the present occupants of 
the Treasury bench, and to none besides. 
Speaking of this important event, General 
Mansfield, an officer of great experience, 
had expressed himself as follows— 

“Tf I may be allowed to offer an opinion on 
the real cause of the disastrous issue of the 

Mr. Ker Seymer 
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Turco-Asiatic campaign, I should say that it must 
be found in the nature of the alliance, which ab- 
sorbed all the really available means of action, 
whether French, British, or Turkish—in the in- 
vasion of the Russian soil, to the exclusion of 
attention to the hostile operation on Turkish ter- 
ritory. The contest pursued in the former re- 
quired every practicable means to ensure success 
—perhaps, it may be said, even military safety, 
The garrison of Kars performed a great duty in 
arresting the march of the Russian columns till 
the resources of the Allies could be turned to 
Asia, either in consequence of a development 
they had not already reached, or of liberation 
from the Crimea, Some months since I ventured 
to predict, in private conversation, that we should 
have to be satisfied with such an issue of the 
operations of the last year; and that, assuming 
the Allies to be prepared to take advantage of 
what has been thus achieved by the devoted garri- 
son, we should have no reason to be disappcinted 
when viewing the two theatres of war as one com- 
prehensive whole. I have no reason to depart from 
the opinion then expressed.’’ 


There appeared to him to be much good 
sense in those observations. He could not 
shut his eyes to the fact that, open the 
Blue-book where they might, it contained 
abundant evidence of Turkish procrasti- 
nation, peculation, and apathy. At the 
same time, he would not deny that very 
great energy on the part of the Govern- 
ment might have saved Kars. £350,000 
sent direct to General Williams miglit 
have had the happy effect, and it was a 
proceeding which a very zealous Govern- 
ment would, probably, not have hesitated 
to adopt. What he (Mr. K. Seymer) wish- 
ed the House to consider was, whether 
there had been made out a case which 
called so loudly for condemnation that, be- 
fore they knew what had been the effect 
of the capitulation—before they were in a 
position to consider the whole conduct of 
the Government in reference to the con- 
clusion of peace—they ought to adopt a 
vote of censure in the terms proposed 
by his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Whiteside). He felt so strongly the pro- 
priety of not at that moment adopting 
such a course, that he should certainly 
take the sense of the House upon the 
Amendment he had given notice of. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word *“‘ Kars ’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tiou, in order to add the words— 

“Tt is of opinion that it is not expedient to 
offer any judgment on the causes and conse- 
quences of the capitulation of that fortress until 
the House has had an opportunity of considering 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace, and the Proto- 
cols of the Conferences recently held at Paris, 
now laid upon the table,” instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
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proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 


{Apnit 29, 1856} 


QUER: Sir, the elaborate speech in- 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman | 


(Mr. Whiteside) introduced this Motion to 
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which his conduct is illustrated. For his 
appointment, therefore, no blame can at- 
tach to the Government ; nor can they be 
censured because they did not furnish him 
with an authority which could emanate only 
from the Porte. The French Government 


the House diverged into so many branches, | might, had they pleased, have sent a Com- 
and adverted to so many subjects, that | missioner to the Turkish army, but they 


it is difficult to comprehend it in any 
general description; but, so far as it 


| 


did not do so. From the first they did 
not attach so much importance to the opera- 


dealt with a direct crimination of Her Ma- | tions in Asia Minor as did the Government 
jesty’s Government, it was founded on the | of this country, and they limited their 
assumption that Her Majesty’s Government attention more exclusively to the opera- 


were responsible for the conduct of the war | tions in the Crimea. 
in Asia Minor. If we do not assume that the | 


Government of this country is responsible 
for the management of the campaign in 
that country, and for the defence of Kars, 
all the accusations against the Government 
contained in the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman fall to the ground. 
Sir, if there were the institutions of a free 
country in Turkey, if such a thing as an 
Opposition was permitied to exist in a 
Turkish Divan, and if Lord Panmure filled 
the office of the Seraskier, and Lord Cla- 
rendon that of the Turkish Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would be perfectly 
relevant to the question; but it appears 
to me that that speech was, as directed 
against Her Majesty’s Government, wholly 
irrelevant. The only way in which the 
hon, and. learned Gentleman was able at 
all to fix upon Her Majesty’s Goverment a 
responsibility for the defence of Kars was 
by adverting to their appointment of Ge- 
neral Williams as British Commissioner to 
the Turkish army. Now, Sir, the powers 
of General Williams were much criticised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman. It 
was said that they were indefinite and 
insufficient, and that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not obtain for him from the 
Government of the Porte sufficient au- 
thority to enable him to carry out his 
views. It may be said that the Govern- 
ment erred in interfering at all for the de- 
fence of Kars; but they undertook the 
task because it was their belief that great 
importance attached to the operations in 
Asia Minor, and they did all that they 
could do to assist the Turkish Government 
to defend that fortress. They deputed as 
Commissioner to the Turkish army General 
Williams, as to whose ability, energy, and 
military capacity no two opinions can exist 
in this House, or among any body of Eng- 
lishmen who will read either this Blue-book, 
or any of the numerous publications in 
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Nothing, then, can 
be more unjust, nothing can be less con- 
sistent with truth than to impute to Her 
Majesty’s Government any neglect or any 
oversight with regard to the operations in 
Asia Minor. All that can be justly said 
is, that, by doing the utmost which was 
in their power, appointing a Commis- 
sioner to act in concert with the Turkish 
authorities at Kars, they made themselves 
apparently responsible for a defence to 
which they were unable to contribute 
troops or other efficient assistance. General 
Williams by being thus sent was placed in 
no anomalous position as Commissioner to 
a foreign army. We sent a Commissioner 
to the French army, who was in constant 
communication with the French head- 
quarters, while at the same time the 
French Government sent to our army a 
Commissioner, who communicated with 
Lord Raglan, and afterwards with General 
Simpson. Although the position of these 
might seem anomalous, and might be sub- 
jected to the criticism of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, it was precisely similar 
to that of General Williams, who was also 
Commissioner with the army of an allied 
Power. 

Cireumstances, however, gave to the 
position of General Williams an importance 
which that of the other Commissioners did 
not possess. He was a man of extraor- 
dinary energy and practical ability; he 
fotind himself acting in concert with Turk- 
ish officers who were destitute both of these 
qualities and of all others, the possession 
of which was most important to the com- 
manders of a besieged fortress. It was 
owing to that circumstance that his con- 
duct attracted so much attention, and that 
he was enabled to asstime something like 
the command of the fortress of Kars, and 
of the garrison which defended it ; and it 
was this circumstance also which had led 
the hon. and learned Gentleman to make it 
appear almost as if Kars was defended by 
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an English army, for the failure of which 
the English Government was responsible. 
Now, Sir, nothing could be more remote 
from the truth or more at variance with 
fact. From the beginning the English 
Government, as I have previously stated, 
attached to the operations in Asia Minor 
much more importance than was attached 
to them by our Allies, the Emperor of the 
French and the King of Sardinia ; but we 
did not think it prudent, acting in concert 
with our Allies, and looking to the main 


object of the campaign, to divert our | 


attention from the Crimea. There was 
great justice in the opinion of the French 
Government that the Crimea was the prin- 
cipal point to be considered, and that the 
operations in Asia Minor were of only 
secondary importance. Yet any one who 
had listened to the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman yesterday would have 
supposed that Asia Minor was the main 
theatre of operations. He said that Kars 
was the key of the communication with 
Constantinople, and if any practical in- 
ference was to be drawn from his speech 
it was that, from the beginning, the war 
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answer to which is so manifest to all 
persons who judge either by the reason 
of the thing, or by the opinions of 
| great military authorities. All the mili- 
| tary authorities agree that the main object 
|of the campaign was to take Sebastopol, 
| We had staked our reputation on its cap. 
ture, and every one remembers that when 
the negotiations were going on at Vienna 
last year, both this House and the coun- 
try were most reluctant that any terms 
should be accepted while that great strong- 
hold of the Russian power in the Biack 
Sea remained untaken. Her Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, would have neg- 
lected their first duty had they withdrawn 
troops from before Sebastopol for the 
secondary object of relieving Kars. Upon 
this policy Her Majesty’s Government, in 
,concert with their Ally, the French Em- 
| peror, consistently acted; but when Se- 
bastopol was taken a movement was at 
once made in the direction of Kars. This, 
however, was unfortunately too late; the 
place fell, but still the principal object of 
| the campaign had been attained. 


| Ido not wish to go at any length into 


| 





in Asia Minor ought to have been made | the question of the comparative advantage 
the primary object ; that we ought to have | of the two roads by Kutais and Erzeroum, 
at once withdrawn troops from the Crimea | of which we heard so much last night. 


to have carried on the operations in that | Unfortunately Omar Pasha was not in 
country, and to have resisted the course of | time to relieve Kars, but the great prin- 


General Mouravieff. Is there the slightest 
reason, Sir, for acceding to that doctrine 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman ? 
What are the rules for the conduct of a 
campaign which have been laid down by 
the greatest masters of the military art, 
and have received signal illustration from 
the practice of Napoleon? Are they not 
reducible to this single principle—‘ Strike 
at the key of your enemy’s position ; 
strike at his heart, and let the extremities 
take care of themselves?” What was 
the heart? what was the centre of the 
Russian power in that region? Can any- 
body doubt that it was Sebastopol, and 
not Kars? Can anybody doubt that the 
English and French Governments were 
perfectly right in making Sebastopol the 
main object of the campaign ; and that if 
they had weakened the army which be- 
sieged that place, before it was taken, 
they would have sacrificed that object, and 
would have thrown away the means by 
which the key of the Russian position was 
to be taken, in order to fritter away their 
strength in assaulting outworks? Sir, I 
cannot conceive that there can be any 
difference of opinion upon a question, the 
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ciple on which the campaign was con- 
ducted was nevertheless unimpeachable. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman says, 
however, that when General Mouravieff 
obtained possession of Kars he was master 
of the road to Constantinople, and all 
Asia Minor was at his mercy, and he 
calls upon this House to censure the Go- 
vernment for having allowed him to gain 
so great a military advantage. But what 
are the facts? General Mouravieff ob- 
tained possession of the road to Constanti- 
nople in November last; but what use did 
he make of it? None whatever. He re- 
mained perfectly inactive at Kars, and 
this great military success was not of the 
slightest advantage to him. Suppose we 
had had another campaign this spring, to 
what use could he have turned his con- 
quest? The road to Kars is much shorter 
for the French, English, and Turkish Go- 
vernments than for the Russians. The 
distance which Russia would have had to 
move her troops to give the necessary 
strength to Kars would have been enor- 
mous. If the difficulties of land transport 
decimated the Russian troops before they 
reached Sebastopol, how much more would 
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they have suffered from the difficulties of 
a march over the Caucasus! The most 
easy military operation would have been 
all that was needed to recapture Kars, to 
deprive the Russians of this mighty ad- 
vantage, and to drive them back beyond 
the Caucasus. Whether we look, there- 
fore, at the probable or the actual result 
of the fall of Kars, it must be admitted 
that, in a strategical point of view, it 
was not of first-rate importance. It was 
clearly secondary to the capture of Sebas- 
topol, and when that great stronghold fell, 
the Allies would naturally become masters 
of all that part of the Russian Empire. 

It may be said, however, that the cap- 
ture of Kars was of great importance in a 
political point of view. Russia took Kars, 
it is said, from the Ottoman Empire, and 
thereby acquired an opportunity of extort- 
ing concessions from the Allies which we 
should not have granted had that town 
not fallen into her hands. Therefore, it 
is argued, though it may not be important 
in a military point of view, in a political 
ya of view it is of the utmost importance. 

ow, Sir, I shall meet that charge as 
distinctly as possible. The first plan for 
the pacification of Europe was digested 
and reduced to writing at Vienna in the 
beginning of the month of November by 


the French Ambassador and the Aus- | 


trian Minister for Foreign Affairs. Thus 
sketched out, it was sent to Paris for 
the consent of the Government of the 
French Emperor, and it was then 
transmitted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for their consideration and appro- 
bation. It underwent certain alterations 
here, but in substance the plan proposed 
by Austria and France to Her Majesty’s 
Government was adopted by them, and 
may be seen in the protocols now lying on 
the table, in the shape of the preliminaries 
of peace which were “initialed” at Vi- 
enna. Now, Sir, those preliminaries were 
originally sketched out before Kars had 
fallen—at any rate, before any news of its 
capture could have been received. The 
House therefore is in possession of a plan 
of pacification which was agreed to by the 
three Governments of Austria, France, and 
England, which was reduced to writing, 
and which received a definite form, before 
the capture of Kars was thrown into either 
scale. That preliminary plan, and the 
treaty itself, afterwards signed by the 
Plenipotentiaries at Paris, both lie on the 
table, and I defy any man on a compari- 
Son of the two, item by item, and article 
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by article, to show that the treaty falls 
short in any respect of the preliminary 
articles. On the contrary, I maintain 
with the utmost confidence that the treaty 
goes beyond the preliminary articles that 
were agreed upon at Vienna, and that it 
will be found to contain more conditions 
favourable to this country, and to impose 
upon Russia more securities and guaran- 
tees for the future tranquillity of Europe. 
If, therefore, the result of this examination 
did convince the House, as it must, that 
the treaty, so far from falling short of the 
preliminary articles, goes beyond them— if 
it be the fact that those preliminaries were 
put into shape without reference to the 
capture of Kars by the Russians, then, I 
ask—not only any candid, fair, and honest 
person, but any man of common reasoning 
powers—whether it can be said that the 
capture of Kars had any political effect ? 
I would also ask hon. Gentlemen, after 
they have had time to read through the 
protocols laid on the table, to state whe- 
ther they could find in them any trace of 
any concession having been made by Eng- 
land or France on account of the capture 
of Kars? I positively affirm that no such 
trace can be found, and I deny that any 
concession was made in consequence of the 
capture of that place. I assert positively 
also that the doctrine we held was that 
from the very beginning the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire was the principle 
which was to be asserted by us as the 
basis on which any pacification was to be 
consented to. We said that any question 
relative to the bargaining about Kars was 
inconsistent with the principle of the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire, and we 
would not consent to its being thrown into 
the scale. Of course, with respect to the 
temper of the Plenipotentiaries—with re- 
spect to any disposition to conciliate which 
might have been shown in the negotia- 
tions, I am ready to admit the frank and 
straightforward manner in which the re- 
presentative of Russia gave up the point 
and did not insist on any equivalent for 
the cession of Kars. Sir, I have no doubt 
whatever that that tended to the success- 
ful and harmonious result of the nego- 
tiations ; but what I maintain is, that no 
person who scrutinises these protocols will 
be able to find any proof that we made any 
concession in the way of territory or other- 
wise in consequence of the capture of Kars 
by the Russian army. In fact, if hon. 
Members refer to the treaty of peace, they 
will find nothing said about equivalents. 
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We do not say, we restore such and such 
places, and you restore such and such other 
places. On the contrary, there is a dis- 
tinct article—the third, in which the Em- 
peror of Russia cedes the territory of Kars; 
and, with the permission of the House, I 
will read it :— 

“ Article 3. His Majesty the Emperor of All 
the Russias engages to restore to His Majesty the 
Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as 
the other parts of the Ottoman territory of which 
the Russian troops are in possession.” 


Now, Sir, that stands as a distinct article 
of the treaty, and it is not said that Kars 
is restored in consideration of any restora- 
tion of territory by either France or Eng. 
land. In the first scheme of the treaty, as 
drawn up, it was proposed to restore those 
portions of the Russian territory in the 
Crimea and neighbourhood held by the 
Allied troops, without the smallest refe- 
rence to the province of Kars. Well, I 


think that, unless what I have stated can 
receive some answer, the House must be 
satisfied, whether looking to the military 
or political importance of the capture of 
Kars, that the speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) is full 
of an exaggeration which no rhetorical 


ability such as he unquestionably possesses 
can excuse; and also that it was founded 
on the pervading fallacy that the English 
Government, by the simple appointment of 
a Commissioner, exercising voluntary func- 
tions in assisting the commander of the 
Turkish garrison of Kars, thereby ren- 
dered themselves responsible for the issue 
of the war in Asia Minor. 

The noble Lord the Member for Colches- 
ter (Lord J. Manners), not confining him- 
self to the question of the responsibility of 
the English Government for the capture of 
Kars in consequence of the appointment of 
General Williams, said, last night, that we 
had prevented the Turkish Government 
from taking such steps as they might 
otherwise have taken for the relief of the 
place, by our remissness in not furnishing 
them with advances from the loan, guaran- 
teed by this country and France, and as- 
sented to by this House last year. As 
that is a matter of which I have had some 
knowledge, perhaps the House will indulge 
me while I explain what has really taken 
place with respect to advances of the 
Turkish Loan, The Bill giving the gua- 
rantee of England, in conjunction with 
that of France, for the Turkish Loan, 
was passed last Session and received 
the Royal Assent on the 14th of August. 
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The management of the terms of the 
Loan was placed by the Government 
in very competent hands—those of Sir 
Alexander Spearman, who acted as the 
Commissioner for the Government on that 
occasion, the preliminary arrangements 
being made by the Turkish Ambas- 
sador, who had of course the supreme 
management of the whole transaction. 
The loan was contracted on the 20th 
of last August. Of course, I need not 
tell the House that after the terms of a 
loan have been arranged an interval is ne- 
cessarily allowed for the payment of the 
first instalment. That interval, however, 
was short in this case, and on the 25th of 
August 100,000 sovereigns were delivered 
to the War Department for shipment to 
Turkey. On the 31st of August another 
sum of 100,000 sovereigns was delivered 
for shipment, and on the 8th, 13th, and 
15th of September, three other sums of 
100,000 sovereigns were severally deliver- 
ed to the War Department for shipment, 
making 500,000 sovereigns delivered for 
shipment to Turkey by the 15th of Sep- 
tember. That showed, therefore, that there 
was no remissness on the part of the Govern- 
meut of this country, as far as they had 
any share in the matter, their share, in- 
deed, being only secondary. These facts 
any hon. Gentleman may gather from the 
Return on the table of the House. Sir, 
when the French Government agreed with 
the English Government to give a joint 
guarantee in respect of the loan of money 
borrowed on behalf of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, it was made the subject of an ex- 
press stipulation on the part of the French 
Government — which was quite willingly 
acceded to on our part—that the money 
thus guaranteed should not be paid over at 
once to the Turkish Government without 
security that it should be applied for the 
purposes of the war. It was intended ex- 
clusively for assisting Turkey in the con- 
duct of the war in which we were all in 
common engaged, and there was a strong 
conviction on the part of the two Govern- 
ments of France and England that no 
facilities should be given to the Turkish 
Government to apply this loan to any 
other purpose than those strictly connected 
with the war. It was felt by the Govern- 
ments of France and England that, as 
they were taking upon themselves a lia- 
bility for its payment, they had a right to 
be satisfied with regard to its due applica- 
tion. I need not say that the financial 
system of Turkey is that of an Oriental 
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country, and not like the system of civilised | 
countries in Western Europe. Great laxity 
undoubtedly prevails, as any one may be 
convinced of who reads the Kars corre- 
spondence. The Turkish Government can- 
not always place confidence in their own 
agents, but are liable to be deceived and 
plundered by their own administrative 
functionaries. It can hardly, then, be dis- 
uted that the precaution taken on the 
part of the French and English Govern- 
ments, not to give their guarantee unless 
they were satisfied that the loan would be 
band fide applied to the purposes of war, 
was a reasonable precaution. That being | 
the case, the two Governments each ap- 
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military purposes. All the evidence that 
that would have given us, however, of the 
due application of the funds would have 
been that they had sent £200,000 or 
£300,000 to some pasha or person who 
had charge of the Military Department. 
That proposal, therefore, did not appear 
satisfactory, and Fuad Pasha accordingly 
proposed a further meeting of the Com- 
missioners, in order that they might have 
the opportunity of examining the Turkish 
system of accounts. That meeting did not 
take place immediately. It was postponed 
by Fuad Pasha on various grounds from 
day to day, and it never took place until the 
24th of November, which was the very day, 


pointed a Commissioner, and the Commis- | accidentally, on which the capitulation of 
sioners were sent to Constantinople in order | Kars took place. I think, therefore, that 
to arrange, in concert with the Turkish the House will see, whatever delay may 
authorities, the securities to be given for the | have occurred in the arrangements, with 
due application of the money to the purposes | regard to the payment of money to the 
of the war. This condition was willingly | Turkish troops, that it was in no respect 
assented to by the Turkish Government, | owing to any remissness on the part of the 
and on the arrival of the Commissioners at English or French Governments ; but that 
Constantinople they drew up a memorandum they acted, on the contrary, with the 
containing their recommendations, in which | greatest promptitude ; that the English 
they proposed the Turkish Government Government lost no time in promoting the 


| 


should acquiesce, with respect to the ex-| 
penditure of the money, as remitted from | 
time to time. The memorandum embracing | 
these proposals was submitted to the Am- 
bassadors of England and France at Con- 
stantinople and approved by them ; and, 
as so approved, was submitted to the Go- 
vernment of the Sultan, being transmitted 
to one of his Ministers on the 20th of 
September. The House will therefore see 
that no unnecessary delay on this point | 
took place. However, no answer was re- 
ceived from the Turkish Government for 
some time, and after some weeks Fuad | 
Pasha wrote to request an interview with | 
the Commissioners. This interview took 
place two or three days after the re- 
ceipt of the application, but not, however, 
until the 24th of October did the meeting 
take place. The memorandum was fully 
discussed, and an agreement was come to 
on all parts of it with one important ex- 
ception. The Commissioners thought it 
their duty to require that some evidence 
should be given that the money transferred 
to the Turkish Government should be ac- 
counted for in some detailed manner. The 
Turkish Government pretended that they 
ought to follow their ordinary practice, 
which was merely to show that a gross 
sum had been transferred to the Receiver 
of the Army, and that that should be ac- 
cepted as evidence of its application to 








negotiations for the loan, that their Com- 
missioner gave the most active assistance 
towards obtaining it, that when obtained it 
was shipped in English vessels to Constan- 
tinople at the earliest period, that Commis- 
sioners were sent by the English and French 
Governments to arrange with the Turkish 
Government the terms of the expenditure, 
and that those Commissioners were at their 
post, and were ready to act. After an unsa- 
tisfactory discussion the sum of £500,000 
was transferred on the lst of December to 


'the Turkish Government: On the 17th 


of December an answer to the memoran- 
dum was sent in, containing a general as- 
sent to the principles therein laid down, 
but containing also a full statement of ex- 
ceptions to its contents. The House will 
observe that up to this time no specific 
demand for further advances had been 
made either to the Commissioners or to 
the Ambassadors. What I have stated to 
the House is an exact statement abstracted 
from the Reports made by the English Com- 
missioner at Constantinople; and I think 
the House must see that if the money re- 
mained locked up at Constantinople, it was 
owing exclusively to the unwillingness of 
the Turkish Government to submit to those 
reasonable precautions for the due applica- 
tion of the money, which in the first in- 
stance they had signified their intention to 
agree to, and not to any remissness on 
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our part, which led to the evil of which 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) made 
complaint. I should add, that the memo~ 
randum underwent some modifications, and 
that ultimately as modified it was agreed 
to in the month of January. The Turkish 
Government, therefore, had no insuperable 
objections to those conditions ; but the 
habit of delay and procrastination, which 
seems to belong to their mode of managing 
public affairs, was unfortunately exhibited 
upon that occasion. 

The Turkish Government, however, I 
ought to mention, did obtain advances from 
the Messrs. Rothschild by means of bills 
drawn upon them, which were paid in 
London, £283,000 being paid upon the 
21st of September; and two sums for 
£200,000 and £100,000 respectively, 
being paid, on the lst and 3rd of October. 
In point of fact, therefore, they obtained 
in that indirect manner a considerable por- 
tion of the loan, and were consequently 
not so destitute of means as the noble Lord 
the Member for Colchester appeared to 
imagine. Another expedient for supplying 
the Turkish Government with money was 
suggested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen, who said that we might 
have resorted to a subsidy of £100,000— 
that Her Majesty’s Government would have 
had no difficulty in raising that sum, and 
that if in the course of the summer 
£100,000 had been placed at the disposal 
of the Turkish Government, it would have 
enabled them to relieve the garrison of 
Kars. Ido not, Sir, see the hon. and 
learned Member in his place, and, of 
course, I do not wish to say anything in 
his absence that I would not say in his 
presence. I may observe, however, that 
the hon. and learned Member, in the course 
of his speech, dealt largely in vitupe- 
rative epithets, which he addressed to all 
persons connected with the Government. 
Among those vituperative epithets was 
one which he repeated frequently — the 
epithet ‘‘ contemptible.” Now, Sir, I) 
eannot but think that, if Her Majesty’s 
Government had come to this House last 
summer, and had asked for a subsidy of 
£100,000 to be advanced to the Turkish 
Government to assist in conducting the 
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campaign in Asia Minor, the word ‘* con- 
temptible,’’ even though not strictly appli- | 
eable to such a proceeding, would at least | 
unquestionably have been applied to it' 
pretty freely by hon. Gentlemen on the. 
other side of the House. The hon. and 


learned Member referred in the course of | 
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his speech to the example of subsidies in 
the late war, and he said that in the con- 
duct of the war against Napoleon this 
country was free with its assistance to the 
armies of foreign States; that when acting 
with Austria, Spain, and other countries, 
we showed no niggardliness in assisting 
them. Ido not wish to go into the gene. 
ral question of the policy of subsidies. [ 
know what strong objections to that policy 
are entertained in this House. I myself 
think that it is a policy of very doubtful 
expediency. At the same time I cannot 
but feel that during the late war we did 
unquestionably excite resistance to the 
power of France, and did furnish ourselves 
with allies to a great extent by means of 
our lavish system of subsidies. But, Sir, 
it was, as I have said, a lavish system, and 
it involved the advances of large sums of 
money, which enabled our Allies to bring 
great armies into the field. We did not 
send £100,000 only to Austria, or Russia, 
or Prussia, to enable them to contend against 
the colossal power of Napoleon, and I ean- 
not but think that itis a gratifying cireum- 
stance that the hon. and learned Gentleman, 
having now the advantage of taking a re- 
trospective in place of a prospective view, 
has nothing more to tell us than that 
we ought to have advanced £100,000 to 
the Turkish Government for the relief of 
Kars. Supposing that we had agreed to 
advance £100,000 at the time proposed, 
we should have taken the same securities, 
I presume, even for that limited sum, which 
we have taken for the larger sum which we 
guaranteed in August last. If we had 
done so, no doubt we should have been met 
with the same difficulties in coming to an 
arrangement as we actually did experience, 
and probably Kars would have been taken 
before we had settled in what manner the 
£100,000 was to be expended. Supposing, 
however, that those difficulties had been 
overcome, and that we had said, ‘‘ We 


| don’t care about vouchers or audits ; we 


give you £100,000, and we trust to you to 
expend it in a proper manner,’’ is there 
anybody in this House who has read this 
Blue-book who does not believe that in 
such a case there would have been the 
greatest possible danger of that money 
being intercepted by some pasha, by some 
fraudulent contractor, or by one of that 
crowd of harpies who seem to surround 
the head-qnarters of the Turkish army, 
and who prevent all the supplies of the 
army reaching their destined channel, and 


being applied in a bond fide manner 
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to the purposes for which they were in- 
tended? I cannot think, then, either that 
the noble Lord the Member for Colchester 
has succeeded in showing that any blame 
attaches to the British Government with 
respect to the application of the proceeds 
of the Turkish loan ; or that the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) of a subsidy 
of £100,000 would have been of the 
smallest advantage in carrying on the cam- 
paign in Asia Minor. 

I will now say a few words on the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Dor- 
setshire (Mr. Ker Seymer) who spoke in a 
tone of so much moderation and good sense, 
The hon. Gentleman has given the reasons 
why he is unwilling to support this Motion, 
and he has moved an Amendment which 
amounts in fact to moving the previous 
question, for its effect would be that the 
House would give the go-by to the Resolu- 
tion moved by the hon, and learned Member 
for Enniskillen, and hon. Members would 
not have the opportunity of pronouncing 
an opinion, ‘* Aye”’ or ‘‘ No,” upon it, I 
cannot omit observing that the Motion of 
the hon, and learned Gentleman (Mr, 
Whiteside) has a strong family likeness to 
a Motion of which notice has been given 
in another place, The Motion to which I 
allude is not identical with the hon, and 
learned Gentleman’s in phraseology, but 
bears so clear a resemblance to it, that the 
person who prepared the one had evidently 
the copy of the other before him. I do 
not know the cause, but making allowance 
for the difference in the style of composi- 
tion, the difference between them is exclu- 
sively verbal, and in substance they agree. 
I will read the Motion to the House. On 
Friday the Earl of Malmesbury was to 
move in the other House— 


“ That, while this House feels it to be a duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish garrison and of the self-relying courage of 
Major-General Sir William Williams and the Bri- 
tish officers at the siege of Kars, it feels it equally 
a duty to declare its conviction that the surren- 
der of that fortress and of the army which de- 
fended it—disasters which endangered the safety 
of Asiatic Turkey and affected our influence in 
the negotiations for peace—are in a great degree 
owing to the want of foresight and energy in Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


If any one will compare that Motion with 
the Motion that is now before this House 
he eannot fail to discern a very close re- 
semblance between the two. I understand, 
however, that since the commencement of 
the proceedings of the two Houses of Par- 
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liament to-night the other Motion has been 
abandoned, and that it is not likely that 
the sense of the other House of Parlia- 
ment will be taken upon it. But the ques- 
tion has already been made the subject of 
a direct Motion in this House. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has supported it in 
a speech of great elaboration, full of 
minute details, fortified by frequent refer- 
ence to the correspondence presented to the 
House, and he has called upon the House 
to pronounce a direct verdict upon his 
Motion, Her Majesty’s Government feel 
it their duty to meet that Motion with 
equal directness, They believe that it is 
altogether unsupported by the evidence 
laid upon the table. They believe that it 
has been wholly unsupported by the truth 
and facts of the case ; and they are desir- 
ous that the question should be fully and 
fairly discussed and sifted. They do not 
shrink from the closest and most jealous 
serutiny, and they court the decision of 
the House upon the Motion as it was ori- 
ginally made. I am not able, therefore, 
to support the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Dorsetshire. I quite 
recognise the conciliatory spirit in which 
that Motion has been made, but it merely 
holds out a postponement of the Motion, 
The hon. Gentleman says, ‘‘ Let us first 
examine the treaty of peace and the pro- 
tocols.’’ I say that they are soon read, 
that the treaty may soon be examined, 
that there is nothing to prevent hon. Mem- 
bers from coming to a decision imme- 
diately, and that there is no reason why 
the House should postpone its judgment on 
this matter. When the hon. and learned 
Member (Mr. Whiteside) addressed this 
House for so long a period last evening, 
he intimated no doubt as to the sufficiency 
of the evidence to justify him in pronoune- 
ing @ condemnation of the Government, 
I say, on the contrary, that there is ample 
evidence upon which to pronounce an ac- 
quittal of the Government. I trust that 
the decision to which he has referred may 
be given. I hope that hon. Members will 
put themselves in a judicial frame of mind, 
such as beseems this question, and that 
they will not vote upon this as upon a 
party Motion ; and I feel confident, if that 
is the case, that this Motion will result in 
an entire and complete acquittal of the 
charges brought by the hon. and learned 
Member against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sim JOHN PAKINGTON: Sir, I do 
not wish to detain the House by going at 
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any length either through the correspond- 
ence contained in the Blue-book, or into 
the complicated question to which it re- 
lates. Notwithstanding the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, I think I may venture to 
say that the able, and powerful, and elo- 
quent speech of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Whiteside) remains yet wholly 
unanswered. It does, therefore, appear to 
my mind almost unnecessary and super- 
fluous for any Gentleman on this side of 
the House to go again over any part of 
the ground which has been occupied with 
such signal power and success by my hon. 
and learned Friend. But there are parts 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer which I 
feel it impossible to pass by without some 
notice and comment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman is the first Member of the Cabinet 
that has risen to reply to the powerful 
statement of my hon. and learned Friend, 
and certainly, although I confess I felt 
some difficulty and doubt in my attempts 
to foresee what ground Her Majesty’s 
Government would take on this subject— 
what means they would take to ward off 
the charges which have been brought 
against them, of serious and deep culpa- 
bility in respect to the one disastrous event 
in the late war—namely, the fall of Kars— 
I never did for a moment suppose that any 
Member of the Government would take the 
extraordinary line which has now been 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman. Sir, 
there was one passage in the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in which I 
am happy to say in the outset I cordially 
concur with the right hon. Gentleman—I 
allude to that just and well-merited tribute 
which he paid in terms not warmer than 
is deserved to the admirable conduct and 
bravery of the gallant officer, General 
Williams. Nor let this praise be confined 
only to General Williams, for every Eng- 
lishman who took part in that memorable 
but disastrous siege is fully entitled to the 
deep and lasting gratitude of this country. 
My hon. and learned Friend last night 
alluded to the fact that the only contri- 
bution which the Government had sent 
towards the defence of Kars were four 
officers and a doctor. I confess, Sir, I 


feel some regret at the terms which my 
hon. and learned Friend here used. When 
my hon. and learned Friend alluded to the 
merits of General Williams, we should 
recollect the no less merited distinctions of 
Colonel Lake, Mr. Teesdale, and the other 
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officers by whom he was surrounded. When 
he spoke of the four Englishmen who had 
deserved well of their countrymen in the 
affair of Kars, a right hon. Friend near 
me and myself whispered to my hon. and 
learned Friend that there were five Eng- 
lishmen who well deserved our praise and 
approbation. My hon. and learned Friend 
misunderstood us, and made a reference to 
the secretary of General Williams. But 
the fifth Englishman to whom I was de- 
sirous of doing justice, was Dr. Sandwith. 
Sir, I am sure that the House will feel 
with me, that in paying a just tribute to 
those admirable men who bore so heroic 
a part in the defence of Kars, no slight 
merit is due to Dr. Sandwith, and I am 
happy now to bear my humble tribute of 
admiration to the generous conduct of 
General Mouravieff, in at once liberating 
Dr. Sandwith, in consequence of the 
praiseworthy manner in which he had de- 
voted himself to the care of the Russian 
prisoners. Iam sure that every one who 
hears me, who has the good fortune like 
myself of having made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Sandwith, must be struck with the 
modesty, intelligence, and good feeling 
with which this gentleman refers to that 
memorable and disastrous siege. 

Now, Sir, let me turn to the other parts 
of the speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he took some pains 
to explain the extraordinary fact, that no 
payment of the Turkish loan was made 
to Turkey until the month of December. 
The right hon. Gentleman also adverted, 
as perhaps, under the circumstances, it 
was natural for him to do, to the fact that 
the party sitting on this side of the House 
had expressed last year their strong dis- 
approbation of the policy of the Turkish 
loan. Now, Sir, although we certainly did 
express our doubts of the policy of a loan 
which dealt with millions of the public 
money, I do not think that that fact at all 
precludes us now from stating our opinion 
as to the management of that loan. The 
time chosen by the Government for effect- 
ing that loan was, like every other measure 
of the Government in relation to the war, 
too late. Without entering into the po- 
licy of raising lurge loans of money for 
Turkey, we are of opinion that the judi- 
cious expenditure of a sum of £50,000 or 
£100,000, placed in the hands of General 
Williams, might have enabled that gallant 
officer to avert the misfortunes which had 
happened, and might have saved Kars 
from falling into the hands of the Russians. 
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I would not have adverted to this point 
had it not been for what has fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman, although it 
gives me an additional reason for holding 
the Government culpable for the fall of 
Kars. The right hon. Gentleman, to my 
great surprise, devoted much of his speech 
to prove that the capture of Kars had no 
influence upon the terms of peace, and 
he read certain passages from the papers 
which were laid on the table this morning 
with the view of establishing that position. 
Now, in answer to that part of his speech, 
I will only say that I will not allow the 
right hon. Gentleman by such references 
to draw me into a premature discussion of 
the terms of the peace. That, Sir, is not 
the question before us. When the right hon. 
Gentleman made reference to the protocols 
laid upon the table this morning, he must 
have felt that we are not discussing the 
question how far the fall of Kars had in- 
fluenced the terms of peace. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, will find it diffi- 
cult to persuade the House or the country 
that the terms of the peace just concluded 
have not been influenced by the unfortu- 
nate disaster of the fall of Kars. That 
portion of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman which has induced me to rise 
at this period of the discussion, and which 
I cannot refer to without astonishment 
and the strongest possible dissent, is that 
extraordinary declaration which he made 
when he said that the Government were 
not in any respect responsible for the de- 
fence or the fall of Kars, and that it would 
be inconsistent with truth to attribute to 
them any oversight in the affairs of Asia. 
Sir, I took down the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman as he spoke them, and 
they were these, ‘‘ No blame can attach 
to Her Majesty’s Government if the for- 
tress of Kars were not properly defended. 
We were not responsible.” And again 
he said, ‘‘It would be inconsistent with 
truth to attribute to the Government any 
oversight with respect to the affairs of 
Asia.”” Now, it appears to me—and I 
am sure the House will agree in the state- 
ment, that almost every line of the Blue- 
book contradicts that extraordinary state- 
ment. I need not go further than the in- 
structions given to General Williams in 
the very first page of this book. I will 
read the concluding passage of the second 
instructions, sent by Lord Clarendon on 
the 2nd of August— 

“ You will have learnt from Mr. Consul Brandt’s 
despatches the state of disorganisation in which 
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the Turkish army in Asia has for a long time been, 
and it will be your first duty to endeavour, by all 
Means at your disposal, to ameliorate its condi- 
tion ; and as it may be necessary, with a view to 
that object, to call the immediate attention of the 
Porte to matters connected with the state of the 
Asiatic army, communications in regard to which 
will not admit of being delayed for previous refe- 
rence to Lord Raglan in the Crimea, you will be 
authorised in his Lordship’s absence in that quarter 
to communicate, under such circumstances, di- 
rectly with Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, taking care, however, to apprise Lord 
Raglan, with as little delay as possible, of the 
representations you have submitted to Iler Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador for the consideration of the 
Porte, and transmitting to his Lordship copies of 
your despatches to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and of his Excellency’s replies,” 


Now, Sir, I rely upon every word of the 
instructions given to General Williams, as 
well as upon the hypothesis of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, to prove that 
Her Majesty’s Government were respon- 
sible for the defence of Kars. I want to 
know how the right hon. Gentleman will 
account for the instructions that were 
given—of the reports that were to be sent 
to Lord Raglan, to our Ambassador at 
Constantinople, and to Lord Clarendon. 
With what objects were all those reports 
to be sent? With what object was the 
Secretary of State to urge upon the 
Minister at Constantinople to interfere 
in respect to General Williams? How 
are we to account for the whole conduct 
of the Government in connection with 
the war in Asia, except upon the ground 
that the Government should make them- 
selves responsible in a great degree for all 
the transactions of that war? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government evidently felt that they 
were acting as the allies of Turkey; that 
they had undertaken the guidance of the 
war, and that they would be held respon- 
sible in Turkey and throughout this coun- 
try and Europe for the good conduct and 
management of the war. One of the ar- 
guments of the right hon. Gentleman was, 
that, after all, the defence of Kars was 
comparatively unimportant, and that the 
main interest of the war was centred in 
Sebastopol. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that Sebastopol was the central point of 
Russian power, and he used the expression 
that one of the best known maxims in 
war was to strike at the heart, and to leave 
the extremities to take care of themselves. 
Well, but if Kars and Erzeroum were 
taken, what was to prevent the Russian 
forces marching on Constantinople? Was 
Constantinople the heart, or one of the 
extremities, of the Turkish Empire? I con- 
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fess I never heard a speech with greater | justification for his statement that the Go- 
astonishment than this of the right hon. | vernment had assumed no responsibility in 
Gentleman, in which he says we must| regard to Kars; and secondly, that the 
strike at the heart and not at the extre-| fall of Kars is not to be attributed, as the 
mities, and that, therefore, the important; hon, Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker 
fortress of Kars, the outwork of the Turk-| Seymer) said, to the unforturfate corrup- 
ish Empire in Asia, was not important, | tion of the Turkish Pasha, but that the 
because he considered it was one of the| main cause of it was the vacillation and 
extremities, Why, it was the direct route | want of vigour and prudence on the part 
by which the Russian forces could traverse | of the Ministry in England. I will first 
the whole of Asia, and could approach the | of all refer to the despatch written by Lord 
Bosphorus itself. Clarendon to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

The whole argument of the right hon, | on the 13th of July, and then the answer 
Gentleman was to exonerate the Govern- | to that despatch written by Lord Stratford 
ment from the culpability which attaches | de Redcliffe on the 30th of July, In ad- 
to them or account of the fall of Kars. | verting to the despatch of Lord Clarendon 
It seems to prove to me that the right | of the 13th of July, I must, of course, refer 
hon, Gentleman felt the conduct of the} to two very important and able despatches 
Government in this matter to be so involy- | written by Lord Stratford de Redeliffe on 
ed that it was only by denying their re-| the 28th and 30th of June, to which the 
sponsibility—-by trying to throw off from | despatch of Lord Clarendon on the 13th 
their shoulders the burden which they| of July was an answer. In those two 
knew they had to bear—they could hope | despatches of the 28th and Suth of June, 
to avoid the censure of the country for the | Lord Stratford de Redcliffe brings before 
manner in which they had conducted the|the Government, in the strongest and 
war. I will not detain the House by going | clearest terms, the alarm which had arisen 
through the whole of this extensive case, | at Constantinople in consequence of the 
and shall, therefore, not touch upon that | increasing difficulties of the garrison of 
point which has been so much spoken of—| Kars, and he submits to the Government 
namely, the conduct of Lord Stratford de | the proposal of a plan arranged at Con- 





Redeliffe towards General Williams. That} stantinople for the relief of that fortress, 
conduct has been much censured both here | Now, I must beg the House to bear in 
and out of doors, and has formed the sub-/} mind this sentence of Lord Stratford de 
ject of a large portion of the able specch | Redeliffe— 

of my hon. and learned Friend. On that | « On the other hand, there is ample evidence of 


a necessity, which must be met at no small risk, 


portion of the subject I will only say that | 2 nece: 
and with more or less of sacrifice,” 


I will not attempt to vindicate the conduct 
of the noble Lord in neglecting General} Throughout this part of the correspon- 
Williams to the extent he did. I have} dence there is no fault to be found with 
no doubt that the effect of Lord Stratford | Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. Whatever 
de Redeliffe’s conduct was very much to| were his omissions, he here certainly urges 
impair the position and to diminish the | the Government in England, by every con- 
power of usefulness of General Williams. | sideration which could affect the policy of 
I have no doubt, Sir, that General Wil-| this country, to lose no time in sending 
liams felt himself much weakened by the | relief to Kars ; and he also urges them to 
want of support which he had a right to take proper measures for relieving the 
expect from the English Ambassador at/ anxiety of the Porte in regard to the pend- 
Constantinople. But at the same time, | ing fateof Kars. Lord Stratford de Red- 
however, I feel myself bound in truth to/ cliffe, in the same despatch, writes the 
say I am not of opinion that the conduct | passage to which I have referred, and then 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe to General | states— 

Williams, although I think it objection-| “The Turkish Ministers have invited me to 
able, had any material effect in causing meet in Conference on the subject, and the cir- 
the fall of Kars. I think that the fall of | cumstances are too urgent for me to decline the 
Kars is to be attributed in justice and| « My next Report will inform your Lordship of 
truth to the subsequent conduct of the | the result; I am, meanwhile, anxious to apprise 
Government, and I think I can show to Her Majesty’s Government of the situation with- 
the House by a brief reference to only two | °Ut oss of time. 

despatches—first of all, that the right |The next despatch to which I wish to re- 
hon. Gentleman is left wholly without any | fer is that of the 30th of June, which 
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states the result of the Conference. I beg 
to call the attention of the House to a 
particular message in this despatch, which 
bears upon the important matter connect- 
ed with the charge preferred against the 
Government. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
writes thus :-— 

“Tt was clear to all present that whether the 
Russians besieged or burnt Kars, the Turkish 
army required an effort to be made for its relief 
with all practicable despatch, and that of three 
possible modes of acting for that purpose the only 
one likely to prove effective was an expedition by 
Kutais into Georgia. To send reinforcements by 
Trebizond would be at best a palliative.” 

The despatch then goes on to state the 
way in which the Porte proposed to raise 
the necessary forces, &e. It says— 

“ These several forces, completed according to 

the figures, would present a total of 44,000 men, 
not perhaps to be reckoned with prudence at more 
than 36,000 effectives.” 
A portion of the army—namely, 10,000 
men—were to be the British Contingent 
under General Vivian, who was to have 
the command of that foree, and whose 
conduct throughout the whole affair, ac- 
cording to these papers, appears to me 
worthy of the highest eredit. 

Now, this leads me to comment upon a 
misstatement which, I think, was made 


by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General last night in his reply to 
the speech of my hon. and learned Friend 


(Mr. Whiteside). The Attorney General 
said that the French Government had ob- 
jected to the recommendations contained in 
this Turkish plan. Whether this be the 
case or not I cannot pretend to say; but 
this Blue-hook contains no evidence of the 
French Government having expressed any 
opinion whatever upon the Turkish plan. 
The plan to which the French Government 
expressed objection was a subsequent plan; 
a part of which was, that the Turkish 
troops in the Crimea should be withdrawn 
from the Crimea, for the purpose of being 
sent to Kars, and that plan was equally 
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objected to by the English officers. They 
stated two grounds of objection: the first 
was that General Vivian’s Contingent was | 
not sufficiently disciplined to enter upon 
such a service; the second was, that | 
they thought the right way to relieve | 
Kars was by way of Trebizond and | 
Erzeroum, and not by way of Redout- 
Kaleh and Kutais. [ will now call your 
attention to the first of those two de- 
spatches, the one which chiefly establishes 
the charge against the Government— 
namely, that the fall of Kars was to be 
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fairly charged upon the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers. General Vivian made 
no objection to this plan; he only made 
the very proper condition that there should 
be provided sufficient means of transport ; 
and certainly I do not think that the Go- 
vernment can with justice claim the opi- 
nion expressed by General Vivian as sup- 
porting their views; on the contrary, his 
language was that which any British officer 
of spirit and experience would have held. 
Now, what was the reply of Lord Claren- 
don, written on the 13th of July, to this 
proposal? My hon, and learned Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside) last night spoke in strong 
words of this despatch, and I will not re- 
iterate the arguments which he employed. 
My hon. and learned Friend, quoting the 
words of the noble Lord the Member for 
the City of London (Lord J. Russell), re- 
minded Her Majesty’s Government that 
the Prime Minister must be held respon- 
sible for all Government despatches. Now 
I must say that this despateh written by 
Lord Clarendon to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe is one of which the Government 
ought really to be ashamed. I have no 
desire to speak with the least disrespect of 
Lord Clarendon. Nay more, Sir, I am 
quite willing to ‘admit that many of that 
noble Lord’s despatches as Foreign Minis- 
ter—many even in this book—are written 
in @ spirit and style which do him much 
honour; but I cannot say that of this 
despatch before me. I think, Sir, it is no 
credit to the Government, and that the 
spirit in which it is written is utterly un- 
worthy of the subject of which it treats. 
In this despatch the noble Earl seems to 
have invented every imaginable ground of 
despair for the purpose of rejecting the 
only plan that had been devised by the 
Porte for the relief of Kars. It says :— 

‘«The plan proposed by the Porte for the relief 
of the Turkish army at Kars, as sketched out in 
your Excellency’s despatches of the 30th of June 
and lst instant, has been attentively considered 
by Her Majesty's Government; and I have to 
state to your Excellency that it appears to be ob- 


jectionable for the following reasons :— 


«Tt would be in the greatest degree imprudent 
to throw on an unwholesome coast, without means 
of land transport, without any certainty of pro- 
visions, without an assured communication with 
the rear, without an accurate knowledge of the 
country to be traversed, or the strength of the 
enemy to be encountered, and with the proba- 
bility of a hostile population, 40,000 men, hur- 
riedly collected from various quarters, imperfectly 
disciplined, doubtfully armed and equipped, and 
as yet unorganised, and to expose them at once to 
all the hazards and difficulties of a campaign 
against a Russian army.” 
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Why, Sir, I assert that the greatest part 
of these dangers are mere assumptions on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There is no proof whatever that these dan- 
gers existed. The Government assumes 
that there is a want of transport—they 
assume that there would be no certainty of 
provisions—they assume that there would 
be no meaus of communication with the 
rear—-they assume that there would be, 
on the part of those commanding the ex- 
pedition, no knowledge of the country to 
be traversed. Why, Sir, if there be one 
thing more remarkable than another in 
those despatches, it is the evidence they 
afford of the total ignorance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government of the nature of the 
country through which it was proposed to 
send these troops. To what else than that 
ignorance can be ascribed the Government’s 
obstinate preference of the Trebizond route 
to Kars to that by Redout-Kaleh? They 
saw on some soiled map that Tiflis, Erze- 
roum, and Trebizond formed a triangle, 
and starting at Trebizond, they concluded 
that it was just as easy to go one way 
as the other, without really considering 
the difficulties which the country by this 
route would have presented. I cannot sce 


any other way by which" to account for 


their perseverance in favour of the Trebi- 
zond route. But I cannot imagine why, 
because they wanted knowledge themselves 
with respect to the country, they should 
have assumed an equal want of knowledge 
on the part of the troops and their com- 
manders. 

Let me now, Sir, speak of another sen- 
tence in this despatch; for I think it is 
without exception the most trifling and 
most unworthy sentence that I ever read 
in the despatch of a British Minister. 
Lord Clarendon writes—‘‘ They would fall 
ill between Redout-Kaleh aud Kutais, 
and be defeated between Kutais and Ti- 
flis.”” That, Sir, is one of the most extra- 
ordinary attempts at prophesy that any 
Minister ever attempted to indulge in. I 
think, Sir, that I am not going too far 
when I say that it was trifling and un- 
worthy of a Government in Downing 
Street to undertake to prophecy where 
the Turkish army would ‘fall ill,’’ and 
further to prophesy—not where the ene- 
my would give them battle, not where 
they would have a chance of victory —but 
where they would be defeated. Really, 
Sir, if it had been the object of the 
Government to dispirit the efforts of the 
Turks, to prevent them from maintaining 
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anything like the spirit necessary to meet 
the emergency that had arisen, I cannot 
imagine any language better calculated to 
effect that object than that which I have 
just read to the House. Having conjured 
up every difficulty that could be imagined 
—having assumed facts of which they had 
no knowledge—the Government then un- 
dertakes to prophesy that sickness would 
fall upon the army ; and, next, to foretell 
where that army would—not, as I before 
observed, meet the enemy with the hope 
of triumphing over him, but meet him 
to be themselves to a certainty de- 
feated. Sir, with respect to the rest of 
that despatch I shall refrain from making 
any comment. Those portions of the de- 
spateh having reference to what General 
Williams was to do in case of a difficulty— 
to his falling back upon Erzeroum and 
then on Trebizond—were commented on 
so well and so ably by my hon. and 
learned Friend last night, that it would 
be idle in me to enlarge on that topic. I 
shall now advert, Sir, for one moment to 
the reply which Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe sent to that despatch ; for I think it 
is one of the severest and most condemna- 
tory despatches which any Government 
ever received from one of their own 
agents. The despatch addressed by Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe to Lord Clarendon on 
the 30th of July last commences thus :— 
“The unfavourable judgment passed by Her 
Majesty’s Government on the plans which have 
been lately under discussion, with a view to the 
relief of the Sultan’s army at Kars, has naturally 
increased the Porte’s embarrassment. It was my 
duty to make it known to the Turkish Ministers, 
not only as an opinion, but, with respect to Ge- 
neral Vivian's Contingent, as a veto. A most 
serious dilemma is the immediate result. Her 
Majesty’s Government not only withhold the con- 
tingent, but express a decided preference for the 
alternative of sending reinforcements to Erzeroum 
by the way of Trebizond. This opinion is not 
adopted by the Porte, or indeed by any official or 
personal authority here. The Seraskier, Omar 
Pasha, General Guyon, our own officers, as far as 
I have means of knowing, agree with the Porte 
and the French Embassy in preferring a diversion 
on the side of Redout-Kaleh, as offering better 
chances of success, supposing, of course, that the 
necessary means of transport, supply and other 
indispensable wants can be sufficiently provided. 
France is at the same time decidedly adverse to 
any diminution of force in the Crimea; and Omar 
Pasha, ready to place himself at the head of an 
Asiatic expedition, requires for that purpose a 
part of the troops now there,” 
What, Sir, does Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe add to these words? He says— 


“Such being the present state of the case, I 
am precluded from contributing to the Porte’s 
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extrication from its difficulties, otherwise than by 
countenancing some new location of the contin- 
gent, which, without exposing the corps to a pre- 
mature trial, might enable a force of the same 
amount to be detached for service elsewhere. No 
final decision has yet been taken by the Porte. 
My colleague the French Ambassador has written 
for General Pelissier’s opinion, and Omar Pasha 
is still in attendance on his Government.” 
These, Sir, are despairing words, [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’} I can really speak of them in 
no other terms than as despairing words. 
The despatch ends in these words—words 
so eloquently alluded to by my hon. and 
learned Friend last night :— 

“ Meanwhile the advices from Kars are not 
encouraging, and time of precious value is un- 
avoidably wasted in doubt and uncertainty.” 
Sir, I rely upon those two despatches to 
prove the case made by my hon. and 
learned Friend. In my opinion, Sir, those 
two despatches distinctly show that Her 
Majesty’s Government were the parties 
who really caused the loss of Kars. It is 
true they afterwards changed their minds 
—it is true that they afterwards consented 
to a diversion being made by an attack on 
Georgia; but when was that? Not for 
more than two months after the occur- 
rences to which I have just been alluding 
—not for more than. two months after they 
had rejected the organised plan of the 
Porte—a plan approved of by the Sultan 
and his Ministers—approved of by the 
French and English Ambassadors — ap- 
proved of by all the military authorities. 
In two months after they had taken upon 
themselves this active responsibility, they 
changed their minds, and consented to an 
attack on Georgia. But it was then too 
late. Let me, Sir, ask the House whe- 
ther I am right or wrong in charging the 
Government with responsibility in this 
affair? Let me ask whether it be possible 
for the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
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Kars was disapproved of by them—I do 
not understand how it is possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government, when a charge like 
this is brought against them, to say that 
they were not responsible for the defence 
of Kars—that it was an affair of the 
Turks—one in which they were in no way 
mixed up, and for the results of which 
they are not in any manner responsible. 

There is, Sir, one other point to which 
I shall for a moment advert, that is, the 
language of Lord Panmure in speaking of 
that very plan of operations. In that 
noble Lord’s despatch to General Vivian, 
dated the 14th July, 1855, Lord Panmure, 
alluding to that plan, says :— 

“T place such reliance on your professional 
ability, that I feel no anxiety lest you should un- 
dertake any expedition of a nature so wild and 
ill-digested as that contemplated by the Porte.” 
In another part of the same despatch, his 
Lordship characterises this plan as ‘* mad- 
ness.’ Now, the House is aware, that at 
the very moment when this despatch of 
Lord Panmure was being sent off to 
General Vivian, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe was forwarding to this country Gene- 
ral Vivian’s statement, that he ‘‘ did not 
entertain any doubt of the success of the 
plan, providing that sufficient arrangements 
were made for carrying it out.”” This was 
the plan that Lord Panmure was at the 
same moment condemning as ‘ ill-digest- 
ed” and ‘‘ mad.” Sir, there is only one 
other point to which I beg to advert, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer alluded to it in 
his speech this evening, in a manner that 
has caused me considerable amazement. 
The right hon. Gentleman in alluding to 
the peculiar partiality of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the Trebizond route, said, 
**T do not mean to go into the question 
of the comparative advantages of two 
roads.”’—[The Cuancettor of the Excne- 


despatches which I have just read, to con- | quer: I said the two roads.] Iam quite 
tend that Her Majesty’s Government are | willing to accept the correction. The right 
in no degree responsible in regard to the | hon. Gentleman said, he would not go into 
measures taken for the defence of Kars,' the comparative advantages of the two 
or for the conduct and support of the | roads. Why, Sir, the question of saving 
Turkish army in Asia. Sir, after this! Kars turned on the comparative advan- 
language on the part of the Government’ tages of ‘the two roads.”” I was quite 
—after they took upon themselves the! astonished last night to hear the hon. and 
responsibility of distinctly refusing per-| learned Attorney General say, that there 
mission for the carrying out of the plan} was high authority in favour of the Trebi- 
of operations which had emanated from | zond road, and that General Williams ap- 
the Porte, and was concurred in by Am-| proved of it. I was equally astonished to 
bassadors, the military officers, and every | hear the right hon. and learaed Lord Ad- 
oue else at Constantinople—after writing | vocate state, that that road by way of 
by telegraph that that plan of relieving | Trebizond was perfectly good for artillery, 
| 
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and that every military man knew it. I 
beg to assure my right hon. and learned 
Friend that I have every respect for him; 
but when I heard that statement, I must 
say that I thought it the most audacious 
statement that I ever heard put forward in 
any debate in this House. I suppose my 
right hon. and learned Friend feels that 
when pleading a cause, he is at liberty 
to say anything, otherwise I rather think 
it may well be suggested that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman living in Lon- 
don could not have been as good a judge 
of that matter as the Turkish Ministers. 
I rather think, too, it will be admitted that 
General Williams ought to be some au- 
thority on the subject. I believe that 
Omar Pasha ought to be the same; and 
he, in the strongest terms, states that the 
Trebizond road is totally unfit for artil- 
lery; that so far from being fit for artil- 
lery, it was in so bad a state, that two or 
three months would be consumed before 
it would be possible to relieve Kars by 
that route. He says, ‘ It is not possible 
to relieve Kars by way of Trebizond.” 
Let me now show you that the hon. and 
learned Attorney General was not justi- 
fied in attempting to make the House be- 
lieve that General Williams was entirely 
in favour of Kars being relieved by way 
of Trebizond. I beg to call the attention 
of the House to the fact, that on the 10th 
of August, General Williams uses these 
words in writing to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe :— 


“T trust the Allies will, by a prompt diversion 


in Georgia, oblige General Mouravieff to retire ; | 
otherwise, nothing can save Kars from falling | 


into his hands.” 


Sir, how is it possible to contend in the 
face of that language, that General Wil- 
liams was in favour of relieving Kars. by 
way of Trebizond? Again, in October, 
General Williams writes :— 


“Under these circumstances, I address these 
few lines to your Lordship, with a hope that such 
representations may be instantly made to General 
Omar, to act with vigour and decision against 
Georgia ; otherwise, in spite of our brilliant vic- 
tory, we must ultimately fall into the enemy’s 
hands.” 


Sir, I felt it my duty, in consequence of 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, to direct the attention of the | passing in Asia Minor. 


House to those facts; and I hope I have 
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and particularly for the occurrences that 
took place at Kars. I maintain that they 
made themselves responsible. I maintain 
that by the despatches they themselves 
wrote they assumed a responsibility. I 
believe, Sir, that by the directions they 
gave, and the course they adopted, they 
have rendered themselves responsible for 
that disastrous event which casts a stain 
and a shade over the operations of the 
army engaged in sustaining the cause of 
the Allies in Asia Minor; and believing 
that, Sir, I shall give my support to the 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Enniskillen. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he must claim the 
indulgence of the House for a short time 
while he endeavoured to place the facts 
before them in such a manner that they 
might be able to form a ciear judgment 
upon the question at issue. He would 
not detain them longer than was necessary, 
for he thought it was too much the habit 
of that House to spend too much time in 
words and too little in acts. A Resolu- 
tion had been moved by the hon. and 
learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside) in a most able and vigorous 
speech, and the Government had certainly 
been very strongly attacked. On the other 
hand, he must confess that the speeches 
he had heard from the Treasury bench 
had been somewhat weak, and had almost 
converted him in an opposite direction. 
He thought it a pity that the cause of the 
Government had been intrusted last night 
to a lawyer who had not quite got up his 
brief, and he (Mr. Layard) would venture 
very humbly to say that he believed he 
could have made a much better defence 
for the Government, although it was not 
his habit to speak in favour of right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Treasury bench. He 
would, however, endeavour to take a little 
away from the stronger element, and to 
add a little to the weaker side, and he 
thought that by that proceeding he might 
be able to remove some of that mystifica- 
tion in which the question before them 
was at present involved. He might re- 
mind the House that, not one year ago, 
not two years ago, but even three years 
ago, he ventured more than once to claim 
their attention to the events which were 
Indeed, he did 
so as often as he could without running 


succeeded in satisfying the House that he| the risk of obtaining in the House the 


was not justified in assuming that Her Ma-| very unpopular character of a ‘ bore; 


jesty’s Government were not responsible | but the subject appeared to him of such 
for the events of the war in Asia Minor, | extreme importance that, in urging it upon 
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the consideration of the House and the 
Government, he was closely upon the point 
of becoming a ‘‘ bore.’’ He had always re- 
garded the condition of Asia Minor as a 
matter of the utmost importance, for two 
reasons: on the European side Turkey, 
although certainly exposed to attack by 
Russia, could be protected by her Allies, 
and even by an empire which, although 
not actually her ally, would have been 
sorry enough to see Russia within the 
Turkish territory—he meant Austria. On 
the Asiatic frontier, however, Turkey was 
completely exposed. She had on that 
side neither allies nor friends, but she was 
confronted by a Christian i ayy which 
could easily be acted upon by Russia, and 
which might become a very formidable 
element in sustaining a Russian invasion. 
The army of Turkey in Asia Minor was 
disorganised, it was badly officered, and 
the troops were greatly in arrear of pay. 
Unfortunate divisions had also sprung np 
between some of the commanders, and, 
among others, between General Guyon and 
a Polish officer in the Turkish service. 
He (Mr. Layard) was glad, in mentioning 
the name of General Guyon, to have the 
opportunity of paying a tribute of admira- 
tion to the great talent, experience, and 
skill of that gallant officer. He had seen 
letters in the handwriting of General Guyon 
written many months ago, predicting what 
would happen in Asia Minor; and if he 
(Mr. Layard) had not known that they 
had been written so long ago he would 
have supposed they had been written 
within a few days, so accurately did they 
describe the present state of the country. 
If that frontier had been defended, the 
mountain passes might have been held 
without difficulty, and the Koordish tribes 
would have furnished a valuable body of 
light troops, both cavalry and infantry, 
who would have been formidable opponents 
to the Russian cavalry, which played so 
important a part in the operations of the 
campaign. In that direction Turkey and 
her Allies could, if it had been deemed 
necessary, have acted upon a country 
lately subdued by Russia, which, more- 
over, was not favourable to her rule, and 
the population of which might easily have 
been induced to rise against their con- 
querors. He (Mr. Layard) had always 


thought from the very commencement of | 
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however, go the length of some hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, who held that if Kars had 
been taken the road of the Russians to 
Constantinople would have been open. 
Any military man would at once see that 
that was not the Russian plan of march to 
Constantinople. The Russians had a far 
safer system of operations before them. 
What Russia would have done, would 
have been to occupy the plateau, and con- 
quering to the south, they would have 
obtained a large tract of territory, which 
would have been in their hands a material 
guarantee, and a set-off against conquests 
on the part of the Allies in Europe or 
elsewhere. He felt strongly the import- 
ance of energetic operations in Asia Minor 
on account of the opinions he had some- 
times heard expressed in that House, that 
our Indian territories might easily be in- 
vaded by Russia. He regarded the ex- 
pression of such sentiments in that House 
as most impolitic and most imprudent. 
There was no doubt that, if the Russians 
had gained any signal success on the 
Asiatic frontier, they might have created 
a state of things in Central Asia which 
might have been very formidable to the 
Indian Government. He thought, how- 
ever, that it was unwise to bring forward 
such topics in that House—first, because, 
in the present state of affairs, he did not be- 
lieve there was any ground for apprehension ; 
and, secondly, because the agitation of the 
subject gave European Powers a continual 
excuse for saying—'‘ We will not do any- 
thing in Asia, for this is a question merely 
affecting the dominion of England.” He 
had been very much astonished to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say, that the fall of Kars was 
not important politically, Why he (Mr. 
Layard) could not imagine a political ques- 
tion of more importance than such a suc- 
cess on the part of Russia on the frontiers 
of Asia Minor. The fall of Kars in itself 
might not be of paramount importance, 
but he believed that the effects of the sue- 
cess of the Russians on that occasion 
would be felt long after the memory of 
this war had passed away. It would long 
be remembered by those wild and bar- 
barous tribes inhabiting countries which 
bordered upon our Indian territories, and 
who were the constant causes of annoy- 
ance and alarm to the Indian Government. 


the war that operations might have been | General Williams had undoubtedly been 


conducted in that quarter with great effect, 


treated with great kindness by the Russian 


and he had not yet seen anything to cause | Government, because that policy suited 
him to change his opinion. He did not, | their interest. He had no doubt that 
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General Williams would be paraded through 
the whole of Georgia and Russia, not with 
the least view of causing him pain, but to 
show that an English general had been 
taken prisoner. Eastern nations would 
naturally associate the capture of an officer 
of such rank with a Russian victory. The 
fall of Kars, however, he asserted, was no 
victory, it was the result of starvation ; 
but Asiatic tribes could not draw that dis- 
tinction, and seeing General Williams thus 
paraded they would naturally suppose that 
a victory had been gained over England. 
He (Mr. Layard) had called the attention of 
the House to this question two and three 
yearsago. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to assist him ; but did they do so? 
That was a moment when something might 
have been done. They might have com- 
pelled Her Majesty’s Government to say 
to France, ‘‘ The House of Commons re- 
quires us to adopt this line of action ; the 
country expresses a strong opinion on the 
subject ; and whether it is satisfactory to 
you or not, this is the policy we must 
pursue.” He thought the Emperor of the 


French was far too well acquainted with 
the constitution and manners of this coun- 
try, and with the influence of public 
opinion, not to have listened to that argu- 


ment, He, however, appealed in vain for 
support to hon. Gentlemen opposite, yet 
the hon. and learned Member for Ennis- 
killen came down and made a war speech. 
If he might be allowed a common simile, 
the position of an independent Member 
was like that of a dog ina race-course ; he 
was shouted at by both parties, but when 
the race was coming off, Jest he should trip 
up a favourite horse, some one whistled 
him inside the ropes. With the single ex- 
ecption of Lord Ellenborough, in another 
place, he had never heard a word about 
Kars from Gentlemen on the other side, 
when he (Mr. Layard) spoke in reference 
to that fortress. 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) had now made 
an admirable speech. But why did he 
not, two years ago, point out all those 
facts? Ie was afraid there was a greater 
desire in some quarters rather to beat the 
Government than to beat the Russians. 
Now of the two he preferred beating the 
Russians. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
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brought to the side of that Power. Had 
those evils been put an end to by the 
treaty? Would the hon. and learned 
Member support him in objecting to the 
treaty of peace on that ground? If those 
things were so perilous at the beginning 
of the war, they were surely just as perilous 
now, when Russia held exactly the same 
position with regard to Persia as she did 
three years ago. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman divided his speech into three 
parts, but the second was very much longer 
than the other two parts put together. 
The second part was an attack, not upon 
the present, but upon the late, Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen, and that was 
really the strongest part of the case. He 
could have understood if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had said—‘‘I make 
this attack now becanse Lord Clarendon, 
who was the Foreign Minister of Lord 
Aberdeen, is still the Foreign Minister 
of Lord Palmerston ;’’ but the hon. and 
learned Gentleman carefully cut the ground 
from under his own feet by saying, ‘* When 
I speak of Lord Clarendon, I do not mean 
Lord Clarendon, but Lord Palmerston, as 
all these despatches were sanctioned and 
read in Council.’ The principal charge 
against the present Government was, that 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe was continued 
at Constantinople after what was termed 
his misconduct. But hon. Members should 
recollect that all the misconduct took place 
before Lord Aberdeen retired from office. 
The reconciliation and the celebrated 
despatch of the 8th of December were 
before Lord Aberdeen went out, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman demonstrated 
that since the reconciliation Lord Strat- 
ford had conducted himself with the utmost 
propriety, and had rendered the greatest 
service to the country—in fact, that Lord 
Stratford had done everything, and the 
present Government had done nothing. 
He (Mr. Layard) felt some difficulty in 
He was in 
somewhat delicate position. He owed 
Lord Stratford a great deal. He looked 
upon him as a most valuable public ser- 
vant, as a man of indefatigable industry, 
better acquainted than any one with 
Turkey, and as having done great things 
He would not attempt 


speech, showing how Russia commanded | had expressed his regret in these de- 


Khoa, how she could intercept the com- 
merce of Great Britain at the fall of the 


spatches. To say the least, it was unfor- 
tunate that Lord Stratford did not answer 


Araxes into the Caspian ; and how Persia, |General Williams’s letters, as it pre- 


owing a great debt to Russia, might be | 
| 


Mr, Layard 


vented General Williams having that power 
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and authority which he would have other- 
wise exercised ; but, when they remem- 
bered the immense amount of business, 
even under ordinary circumstances, with 
forty Consuls, Vice-Consuls, and consular 
agents in Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Egypt, and the Barbary States, and the 
additional correspondence with the Gene- 
rals in the Crimea and the Government 
at home, he thought very little could be 
urged against Lord Stratford on that 
score. In not getting General Williams 
recognised by the Porte, Lord Stratford 
had committed a grave error, and as that 
error had been acknowledged in the de- 
spatches, he thought they had censured 
Lord Stratford much more severely than 
he deserved. There was a little matter in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(Mr. Whiteside) had behaved very unge- 
nerously with reference to Count Pisani 
and M. Etienne Pisani, two persons whom 
he had rolled into one. Count Pisani was 


at the head of the Chancellerie at Con- 
stantinople, was one of the oldest and 
most valuable of our public servants, 
and performed his duties admirably. M. 
Etienne Pisani was one of the dragomans, 
and the imputation against him, that he 
would not communicate messages as they 


were communicated to him, was unfair. 
He certainly recollected an instance in 
which M. Etienne Pisani did not do much 
for the flowery eloquence of Lord Stratford, 
for he summed up a speech of the noble 
Lord’s in terms not very flattering to him- 
self (Mr. Layard) by saying, ‘* Your Ma- 
jesty, this is a man who has dug up old 
stones." The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had likewise attacked the whole diplo- 
matic service at Constantinople. He (Mr. 
Layard) did not agree in the employment of 
natives of the country as dragomans; but 
he must inform the House, that instead of 
being overpaid they were miserably under- 
paid, and he would like to see them better 
remunerated. He did not pretend to say 
that the Government was without fault, 
but the whole cireumstances had been tre- 
mendously exaggerated. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had spoken of the 
craven conduct of the Government in ad- 
Vising the abandonment of Kars. Now, 
his own opinion was, that it was a very 
great mistake to defend Kars, and that 
they ought never to have made the at- 
tempt. Kars was not in the high road, 
was not a strong place, was artificially 
fortified. The object of defending a place 
was, by a small force, to check the ad- 
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vance of a large army. Now, the whole 
of the Ottoman army in Asia Minor was 
shut up in Kars. If that army fell, the 
whole country was at the mercy of the 
enemy. Most fortunately, by the gallantry 
of General Williams and the matchless 
bravery of those who were with him, Kars 
held out. Between Kars and Erzeroum 
there was a long line of mountains. His 
opinion, and he found it shared by high mi- 
litary authority, was that the army ought 
to have fallen back on that line, leaving 
its rear open to receive supplies and rein- 
foreements; and that it could have defend- 
ed itself against the Russian army was 
proved by the fact that Mouravieff left 
Kars, thinking to get to Erzeroum, but 
found the position so strong, though de- 
fended only by a handful of men, that 
he could not force it. It was very true 
that holding Kars kept the enemy in 
check, and, probably, he was wrong. Ge- 
neral Williams, who was on the spot, and 
consequently had additional means of judg- 
ing, held a different opinion, and, probably, 
General Williams was right. Still, it was 
unfair to impute a craven motive to any 
one for thinking that Kars ought not to 
have been defended. There were two 
ways of relieving Kars. It might have 
been relieved by a joint movement, either 
from Batoum and Trebizond, or from Re- 
dout-Kaleh and Kutais. In the early part 
of the siege the former was the proper 
plan, and General Williams himself re- 
commended it on the 30th of June. That 
gallant officer said, *‘ I trust that the au- 
thorities of Constantinople will see the 
necessity of sending succour to Asia, both 
by way of Trebizond and Batoum.” The 
Government adopted that opinion, and 
that it was a true one there could be no 
doubt. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said it would take four months to march 
from Trebizond. That was not the case. 
He had frequently travelled over those 
roads, and they were perfectly practicable 
for light troops in three or four weeks. 
The conveyance of artillery would have 
taken longer, but then the Turks had 
abundant artillery at Erzeroum. He had 
done the journey with a large caravan in 
iess than two weeks. It must be recol- 
lected that Mouravieff was not besieging 
but blockading Kars; and, in order to 
make the blockade effectual, his forces 
must have occupied an area of at least 
twenty miles. Not knowing from what 
quarter the Turkish treops were coming, 
he must have concentrated, and thus have 
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left the way open for the escape of the 
besieged. He justified this attack in Sep- 
tember by saying that he expected the 
Turks would advance from the side of Ba- 
toum and Erzeroum, but, unfortunately, 
the opportunity was lost. Then, when de- 
spatches arrived day after day, describing 
the exhausted state of the garrison and 
the hopelessness of holding out much 
longer, there was but one course to adopt. 
Then, at the last hour, was the time for a 
diversion on the side of Kutais. If Mou- 
ravieff had heard that troops were advanc- 
ing on his rear, every military man would 
have indulged the hope that he would have 
given up the siege; but Mouravieff knew 
the country, he knew the difficulty of such 
an advance, and he proved his great mili- 
tary capacity by still holding on to Kars. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman referred 
to the campaigns of Paskiewitch, but the 
reason why Paskiewitch did not go to Tre- 
bizond was, that he did not want to go 
there ; he remained at the key of the moun- 
tain passes of Erzeroum, because from that 
plateau he was able to send his troops 
to the south and to hold some of the most 
important and fertile of the Turkish pro- 
vinees. The subject, after all, was really 
a question of dates. In the first instance, 


the proper course was an advance by Tre- 
bizond and Batoum, but when the oppor- 
tunity for the advance was lost the only 
thing that remained was a diversion by 





Kutais. He regretted to have heard re- 
flections cast upon Omar Pasha. He had 
known Omar Pasha for many years, and 
had accompanied him on one and part of 
a second campaign. Omar Pasha had ren- 
dered distinguished services to the Porte, 
and had certainly gone through this war 
with as much credit as any man. One 
part of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
speech—that relating to Lord Panmure’s 
answer to Lord Ellenborough in the House 
of Lords—had, until he thought over it, 
made an impression on him. Now, he was 
not going to defend Lord Panmure; he | 
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was supplied with provisions, artns, évery- 
thing, for ten months, [ Laughter.) Why, 
if Lord Panmure had said that the garti- 
son was starving, that it had no provisions, 
no artillery, no money, he would only have 
encouraged Mouravieff to persevere in the 
siege. He would now proceed to point out 
what he thought were the faults of the 
Government. The original mistake, the 
cause of all the evil that had happened, 
must undoubtedly be attributed to Lord 
Aberdeen. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He would 
state his reason for making that assertion. 
The Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) was not di- 
rected against the preceding as well as 
the present Government, and by voting for 
it he must, therefore, commit himself to a 
censure upon the present Government for 
conduct for which he had always blamed 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government. He had 
held the same language for the last three 
years; he had always said that Lord Aber- 
deen was wrong; that, upon a question of 
principle, the defence of Asia Minor should 
have been the very first consideration of 
the Government. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s statement that night, that 
Kars was of secondary political importance, 
had, therefore, as he had previously stated, 
greatly astonished him, and had done more 
than anything to shake his belief that the 
present Government had made every effort 
to save it. There might have been politi- 
cal reasons to prevent Lord Aberdeen from 
taking precautions to defend the frontier 
of Asia Minor when the war first broke 
out, but the present Government could not 
be held responsible for the neglect of those 
precautions. Turkey should have been 
supplied with money, British officers should 
have been sent; but a different policy—in 
his opinion an erroneous policy—had been 
adopted. He regretted the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman’s expression that ‘ four men 
and a doctor had been sent out.”” He 
might take upon himself the glory of hav- 
ing introduced Dr. Sandwith to Eastern 


did not feel the least admiration for his | life, and could, therefore, bear testimony 
public conduct since the commencement of | to his abilities. But those officers were 
the war, but he must confess that Lord| not sent out by Lord Palmerston—they 
Panmure was right in stating, in August | were sent out by Lord Aberdeen. When 
last, that Turkey was able to maintain | we had Georgia and Circassia to act upon, 
herself in Asia Minor. Now, of that state- | our Government allowed favourable oppor- 
ment the hon. and learned Gentleman had tunities to slip by until it was too late for 
complained. If he had been in the situ-| a bond fide campaign in Asia, A most 
ation of Lord Panmure, and he had been | incompetent officer was also sent to Cir- 
asked in August what was the state of the | cassia, and he (Mr. Layard) had warned 
army in Asia, he should certainly have | the Government of the inefficiency of that 
said that it was immensely strong—that it | officer at the time of his appointment; 
Mr, Layard | 
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but as he was now no more, it would be 
very improper to bear hard upon him. He 
had no wish to exculpate the present Go- 
vernment at the expense of their prede- 
eessors, and he thought what the House 
should do was to see on whose shoulders 
the blame really lay. Her Majesty’s pre- 
sent advisers were, in his opinion, in fault 
on several matters. And first, in regard 
to the loan to Turkey, they ought to have 
supplied the Government of that country 
with money. The explanation of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer failed to exonerate the Ministry 
on this point. There could be no doubt 
that, had General Williams been ade- 
quately furnished with funds, he could 
have provisioned Kars, procured baggage 
animals, raised troops, and done many 
other most important things requisite for 
the defence of Asiatic Turkey. Another 
great cause of our disasters was the mis- 
chievous interference of the War Office in 
military affairs. What we wanted was a 
great commander. It was a monstrous 
way of carrying on the war to be con- 
stantly telegraphing to our generals to do 
this to-day and to cease doing that to- 
morrow. Our commanders were thereby 
reduced to mere puppets, although, being 
on the spot and cognisant of their own re- 
sources, they must have known what ought 
to be done far better than the authorities at 
home. The unfortunate Turkish Contin- 
gent was ordered hither and thither, no- 
body being able to tell what would be its 
ultimate destination ; and it was only natu- 
ral that Lord Stratford, puzzled by such 
contradictory directions, should be at a 
loss what to do. For that state of things 
the present Government were greatly to 
blame. Our conduct towards the Turks 
also called for remark. Our Ambassador 
was placed in a difficult position. Having 
a great policy to keep steadily in view, he 
had daily demands to make on the Turk- 
ish Ministry on questions of high political 
moment; and it could not but seriously 
detract from his influence with the Porte 


to have to say, ‘‘ You must dismiss this | 


Pasha and put that one in his place.”” The 
Turkish agents might have been very cul- 
pable, but we ought to place ourselves in 
the position of their Government, which 
being after all independent, must be al- 
lowed to have had some self-respect left. 
What would have happened if a British 
Commissioner like General Williams had 
interfered with our other Allies, and de- 
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or General Canrobert, for example? If 
that had been done, affairs never could 
have been satisfactorily conducted. It was 
to be regretted that an eminent Pasha; an 
able man who had been educated in this 
country, had been loaded with insult. The 
hon. and learned Member for Leominster 
(Mr. J. G. Phillimore), when he accused 
Selim Pasha of cowardice in running away 
and leaving his guns, confounded one Pasha 
with another bearing the same name. He 
(Mr. Layard) confessed that since he had 
read the Blue-book his opinion of the con- 
duct of Lord Clarendon had undergone a 
very considerable change. The Foreign 
Secretary might not, in some cases, have 
taken the right step, but he appeared to 
have done his best to support General 
Williams. He (Mr. Layard) could safely 
say that since he had had a seat in that 
House he had never given a factious vote ; 
and he hoped he should receive credit for 
sincerity in stating that he thought the 
charge preferred by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Enniskillen 
against the Ministry was far too wide. It 
was unfair to assert that the fall of Kars 
was solely attributable to the want of fore- 
sight and energy on the part of the British 
Government alone. That proposition en- 
tirely passed over the French Government, 
which might, after all, have had some 
share of the responsibility for that event. 
| Had the Motion been couched in other 
| language he might have regarded it ina 
| different light; but, taking it as it stood, 
' although he believed that the Government 
had committed serious mistakes, and he 
had never sought to conceal that opinion, 
yet he could not conscientiously vote on 
that occasion with the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said that, feeling con- 
vinced that the debate would be adjourned, 
he trusted the House would listen to one 
who was not merely in name, but in reality, 
an independent Member. He occupied the 
singular, or, at least, the rare position of 
one who could stand up there and speak 
the truth—[ Laughter|—surely he would 
be allowed to finish the sentence thus in- 
terrupted—the whole truth, without any 
qualification or mental reservation. The 
| question which had been under diseussion 
| for the last two nights had not been fairly 
/and manfully treated. The great offender 

in this matter was Lord Stratford de Red- 
| cliffe, and in attempting to justify his con- 
duct, the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 








manded the dismissal of General Bosquet, | tangent) had inflicted a heavy blow upon 
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his own public character—a character 
which he had made by courage and inde- 
pendence. The hon. Gentleman would 
damage the last but not the present Go- 
vernment, and endeavoured to depreciate 
the Duke of Newcastle to serve Lord Pan- 
mure. A word as to the contrast between 
Lord Panmure and the Duke of Newcastle. 
For the latter he had no personal respect 
whatever. He meant no personal ‘ lean- 
ing,”’ because the noble Duke had endea- 
voured to trip him up in the borough he 
liad the honour to represent. He bore the 
noble Duke no malice, and he would do 
him the justice to admit that in tone and 
spirit his despatch contrasted most favour- 
ably with the wretched and contemptible 
document that bore the signature of the 
hon. Member who spoke generally from 
the obscure corner of the Treasury, and 
who was rarely seen but often heard. The 
Duke of Newcastle, in his despatch to the 
Ambassador, insisted on the adoption of 
prompt and vigorous measures of reform ; 
but the effort of Lord Panmure, even when 
the Turkish army was in the greatest 
peril, was confined to a recommendation 
that when the Porte had nothing else to 
do, it would attend to it. Such a despatch 
was most absurd and lame. The hon. 


Member for Aylesbury had adopted the 


extraordinary course of defending the con- 


duct of Lord Stratford. [Mr. Layarp: 
No, no.] The hon. Member could not 
deny his own words. The hon. Member 
for Aylesbury described Lord Stratford's 
conduct as ‘‘ unfortunate.” How deli- 
cate! And, remembering his former rela- 
tions with that noble Lord, complained 
that he had been too severely dealt with. 
By whom had the noble Lord been thus 
harshly treated? By which side of the 
House ?—by what party, or by what indi- 
vidual ? The House had yet to learn. Too 
severely dealt with, forsooth! What treat- 
ment could be too severe for conduct such 
as his? The people of this country viewed 
his proceedings with scorn, with indigna- 
tion, with disgust, and they would de- 
nounce it with rather less of Oriental re- 
serve than suited the delicate nerves of 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury. To re- 
frain from painting Lord Stratford’s con- 
duct in its true colours was to damage the 
character of General Williams. For that 
intrepid officer he (Mr. Maguire) enter- 
tained feelings of the most unmitigated 
respect and admiration—[ Laughter]. Oh, 


they might laugh at the phrase, but he | 
was indebted for it to the Oriental vocabu- | 


Mr, Maguire 
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lary of the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
No language could adequately express his 
admiration for General Williams. That 
gallant public servant had set an example 
to the generals not of the Crimea only, 
but of the whole world. He was a glori- 
ous fellow—he was a hero; and, placed 
by his side, the poor little Simpsons were 
dwarfed to such puny dimensions as to be 
searcely visible. His was as brave a heart 
as ever beat in human bosom; and had it 
not been for Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
he would have been the saviour of Kars, 
Lord Stratford had it in his power to ren- 
der essential service to the beleaguered 
garrison; but, to his eternal dishonour, 
he had failed to do so. If ever there was 
a man in a position to enlist the sympathy 
of the world it was General Williams, be- 
fore the capitulation of Kars. He was 
breathing an atmosphere of villany; he 
was surrounded by the greatest scoundrels 
that ever disgraced the form of humanity 
—[Laughter|. They might laugh; but 
it was no laughing matter to General Wil- 
liams to be in such company. Perhaps 
hen. Gentlemen thought his language was 
over strong. If so, then he would state 
one or two facts which would show that no 
etrength of language could do adequate 
justice to the rascality of the superior offi- 
cers of the Turkish army. One of them 
drew rations for 33,000 men when he 
had only to provide for 14,000, and this 
when provisions were actually falling short. 
Then look at the state of things at Olti; 
no less than 500 of that doomed garrison 
died of disease, and the sick were lying 
on rotten straw, their bodies devoured by 
vermin—they being starved and robbed 
by their officers. The results of this vil- 
lany were to be traced in the condition of 
the entire army. General Williams was 
sickened at the sight, and called upon the 
Porte to mark with its indignant reproba- 
tion the perpetrators of such iniquity. 
And how did Lord Stratford receive the 
representations of this dauntless soldier— 
this immortal hero, with whose name the 
world was ringing, and whose gallantry 
and self-resource were the themes of uni- 
versal admiration? He wrote a letter which 
was intended as a stab at General Wil- 
liams, but which was enough to load his 
own name with infamy. It was thus that, 
in writing to Lord Clarendon on the Ist 
of March, 1855, he had the presumption 
to express himself —‘‘ Observing in your 
Lordship’s instructions to General Wil- 
liams, that he is directed to maintain the 
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most friendly relations with the Turkish 
officers’ —Turkish officers, indeed! Why, 
they were the most atrocious miscreants 
that ever polluted the earth with their 
presence—drunkards, traitors, debauchees, 
robbers—the incarnation of everything that 
was abominable under the sun. But to re- 
turn to Lord Stratford. He went on to 
say— 

“JT venture to ask whether the tone which 
he has assumed towards them [meaning these 
wretches], the abruptness of his charges, the 
violence of his threats, the dictatorial spirit which, 
according to his own account, has generally cha- 
racterised his proceedings, can be said to cor- 
respond with that intention, or to favour those 
dispositions to reform which it is cur object to 
produce no less at Kars than throughout the 
Turkish empire ?’’ 


Never was there anything more outrageous 
than these charges. They had General 
Williams’s despatches before them. What 
“threats” did they contain ?—what “‘ vio- 
lence ?”’—what *‘ charges ?’’ Where were 
the evidences of a ‘dictatorial spirit?” 
Of these things there was not a vestige in 
the despatches of General Williams. He 
had never uttered one word too strong for 
the terrible exigencies of his case. The 
hon. Member for Aylesbury thinks that 
Lord Stratford could not have insisted on 
the removal or disgrace of the guilty offi- 
cers, who were betraying, not merely the 
cause of their master the Sultan, but of 
the Allies as well. One passage from a 
letter by General Williams would at the 
same time answer the hon. Member, and 
refute his friend Lord Stratford. How 
dignified, and at the same time how crush- 
ing, was his reply to Lord Stratford’s non- 
sensical allusions to Bacon, Pepys, and 
Marlborough ? Writing to Lord Clarendon 
on the 25th of January, 1855, he ob- 
served :— 

“With reference to Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe’s historical allusions on this vital point, I 
would beg to remark that, although the crimes of 
Bacon, Pepys, and Marlborough were parallel and 
identical with those which now brand the charac- 
ters of the greatest and least of the public men in 
Turkey, the circumstances which relate to the re- 
pression and punishment of them are by no means 
80; for, if we take the last and greatest of these 
guilty Englishmen above mentioned, we find his 
glory and his avarice associated with the history 
and fortunes of the greatest nation upon earth, 
England was not then supported in the arms, as 
it were, of France and ‘Turkey, and could not 
have been peremptorily called by great patrons 
and Allies to put her house in order and repress 
corruption, as Turkey now is by France and Eng- 
land ; and had this warning voice been heard, and 
responded to, we should have been spared this 
desperate struggle,” 
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The Turkish officers by whom in this des- 
perate struggle General Williams was sur- 
rounded were scoundrels whose iniquity 
exceeded belief, yet the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury had the courage to stand up in 
that House and assert that an appeal to 
the Porte to dismiss such ruffians was a 
parallel case with an application to the 
French to recall Bosquet or Canrobert! 
Where was the analogy between the 
thieves and rascals who preyed on the 
vitals of the Turkish army, and the gallant 
leaders of our noble French allies, without 
whose aid we should have been powerless 
in this war? Had we called for the dis- 
missal of Bosquet and Canrobert, how well 
might the French have retorted with a de- 
mand that we should send home Simpson. 
Turkey was, as General Williams said, in 
the arms of England and France; and 
the Ambassador of England should have 
spoken, not with the tone now adopted by 
the House of Commons against his own 
conduct, but with a voice of thunder, in 
behalf of the country and the interests 
which he represented. Let hon. Members 
refer to the despatches of Dr. Sandwith, 
and see how corruption had eaten into 
every department, and let them then say if 
a delicate remonstrance would have suited 
the emergency. What was the result of 
the course which was pursued by the Am- 
bassador and the Government? Dr. Sand- 
with, speaking of the medical stores, said, 
that there were amomg them pots of poma- 
tum, eau-de-cologne, hair dye, and obstetric 
instruments; and that, on examining a pack- 
age of drugs which had newly arrived, he 
found in addition to adulterated powders 
and various quack nostrums, a packet of 
window curtains and other articles, which 
were doubtless intended as bribes to the 
apothecaries, whose duty it was to ex- 
amine the stores. The Pasha had re- 
ceived money for the repairs of the hos- 
pitals of Olti, but, as in other and similar 
eases, he put it in his capacious pocket, 
while his men were dying by hundreds. 
Other grounds of complaint against Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe were to be found in 
the fact that he did not exert himself to 
procure the removal of a certain quaran- 
tine, which was kept up, not for sanitary 
purposes, but to carry out this abominable 
system of peculation and robbery, and 
which obstructed the passage of supplies 
from Persia to Kars and Erzeroum ; and 
that he did not obtain for Genera] Wil- 
liams that control over the provisions 
which was necessary to enable him to do 
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any good, and for which the General was 
ultimately indebted to a Turkish officer. 
General Williams complained that he had 
written several weeks before on this sub- 
ject to Lord Stratford, without having 
received his answer, or any notice what- 
ever of this most important matter. The 
fact is, by his neglect and his discourage- 
ment, Lord Stratford endeavoured as much 
as possible to damage the position of Gene- 
ral Williams. When the army was in want 
of powder and shot, of effective sabres, 
saddles, and other accoutrements, of a 
better organisation, and of more honest 
commanders, there appeared for it a sa- 
viour in the person of Selim Pasha, whose 
arrival was heralded by a despatch not 
very dissimilar to some that we had seen 
in this country. By this despatch it was 
ordered—how much to the advantage of 
the army the House would at once per- 
ceive—that the colour of the edging of the 
clothing should be red instead of yellow ; 
that the officers should wear black cravats; 
and, most important of all, that the tassel 
of the fez should in future hang on the left 
side. It was against such discouragement, 
such neglect, such corruption and treachery, 
that General Williams and his gallant as- 
sistants had to contend ; and it was solely 
and entirely owing to him and them that 
the Turks were enabled to make so glori- 
ous a defence as they did on the 29th of 
September—a victory which was one of 
the most splendid of the war, and the most 
disastrous to the enemy. But, being neg- 
lected at Constantinople and elsewhere, 
what could he do? Williams was starved, 
not beaten out of Kars; and that disaster, 
in my conviction, lies mainly at the doors 
of the man whom the hon. and Oriental 
Member for Aylesbury defends, and who, 
for party reasons, each side of the House 
treats so gingerly. Lord Stratford treated 
too severely! Whose hand has struck this 
blow. Not the Government’s ; for if they 
lean too heavily on their Ambassador, the 
natural question arises—why did you re- 
tain him in his office? And as for the 
Opposition, they seem to care more about 
damaging the Ministry than Lord Strat- 
ford. The Government are not without 
blame ; but the original and the greater 
responsibility rests on the head of him 
whom we are told was so powerful and so 
influential with the Porte. The result of 
all this mismanagement and neglect was 


exhibited in the deplorable condition of the | 
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Mr. Consul Brandt said, in a despatch to 
Lord Clarendon, dated November 28 :— 


“When General Williams learnt on the 23rd, 
by a communication from me, that Selim Pasha 
would not advance, he saw that all hope had van- 
ished. The soldiers were dying by 100 a day of 
famine. They were mere skeletons and were in- 
capable of fighting or flying. The women brought 
their children to the General’s house for food, and 
there they left them, and the city was strewed 
with dead and dying.” 


In another despatch he gives this heart- 
rending description of the state of the 
people and garrison of Kars :— 

“General Kmety says that the position of the 

garrison and city was such that any conditions, 
however hard, must be accepted. Human nature 
could neither resist longer nor endure more. 
Searcely 1,000 men of the whole garrison were 
in a state to use their weapons, and not many 
more could have sustained a march pursued by an 
enemy. Hada retreat been atte:npted very few 
would have survived it; those who escaped the 
arms of the enemy would have died of exhaustion. 
The women crowded round the General’s house 
with their starving children crying for food, and 
throwing down their little ones at his gate would 
not depart but with food. Himself, whom it had 
been their delight to salute and recognise as he 
passed, they no longer noticed kindly, but hur- 
ried by with an ominous half-averted scowl ; the 
same look was perceived in the soldiers ; and how 
must this have lacerated a breast which always 
overflowed with tenderness towards suffering 
humanity.” 
The House could not too strongly express 
its admiration of the heroism and devotion 
of this gallant General ; but it would be 
an insult to his reputation to palliate the 
conduct of Lord Stratford in not affording 
him every assistance in his power under 
the difficult and trying circumstances in 
which he was placed. Lord Stratford, in 
his conduct to General Williams, had been 
guilty of treachery to his own Govern- 
ment and country. To gratify a base per- 
sonal feeling, he had sacrificed a cause 
which he was bound to uphold, and he had 
shown himself totally unworthy of the high 
position in which he was placed. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
the position of the question had been so 
very much altered in the course of the 
evening by the Amendment moved by his 
hon. friend the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
Ker Seymer), and so few hon. Members 
were present in the House at that moment, 
that he would ask the House to bear with 
hini while he pointed out that it would be 
more for the honour and credit of the 
House why they should adopt that Amend- 
ment rather than vote for the affirmative 


garrison and inhabitants of Kars at the| or negative of the Motion of the hon. and 
time of the capitulation, On this subject| learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
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Whiteside). The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) 
withdrew his Amendment, and upon that 
being done, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Dorsetshire moved that the latter part 
of the Resolution should be left out, re- 
taining only the graceful compliment to 
the gallant army which defended Kars, 
upon which the Resolution was based. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Dorsetshire 
thought it was not expedient to decide 
upon the subject until time had been given 
to consider the terms of the treaty and the 
protocols which preceded it, and which had 
only just been laid upon the table. The 
effect of the Amendment before the House 
would be to take the vote not upon the 
Resolution, but to divide upon what closely 
resembled ‘* the previous question.”” He 
confessed he should be exceedingly glad if 
the House would come to that decision, 
and thus save itself from giving a direct 
vote on the Resolution. He was very un- 
willing to consent to a vote of censure on 
the Government, because he was not aware, 
and could not be aware until he had read 
the papers, how far the surrender of Kars 
had been followed by important conse- 
quences. The argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer was based very much upon those papers, 
and he contended very strongly that the 
protocols showed that no damage had been 


sustained by the surrender of Kars. Now 
that might be true, or it might not—he 
doubted it himself—but every one would 
naturally be anxious to read for himself, 
and to see how the case really stood. No 
doubt, with our alliances and all the com- 
plications ensuing from them, there must 
have been great difficulties to contend with, 
and he thought it would be more generous 
to refrain from expressing censure on the 
Government. He was afraid, too, that the 
Motion would be premature at the present 
moment. An erroneous impression would 
be given to the result if they proceeded to 
a division on the present occasion. There 
were many hon. Members who would feel 
themselves obliged to vote against the Mo- 
tion on the grounds he had already indi- 
cated, but who still were not prepared to 
acquit the Government of all blame. The 
Government, however, by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, declared that they 
would not accept this Amendment. He was 
sorry to hear it. He should have been 
very glad if he could have avoided giving 
& vote on the main question, but if the 
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Government drove him into a corner ang 
forced him to give a vote, he could not 
conscientiously give a vote of ‘* Not 
guilty.” If he looked at their conduct 
before the siege was commeneed, he could 
not see that they had exerted themselves 
to throw those supplies into Kars which 
would have enabled it to hold out against 
the enemy. The correspondence showed 
that they had paid considerable attention 
to the subject, but the more their ‘‘ fore- 
sight ’’ was proved their claim to ‘ en- 
ergy ’’ became less, because the more their 
attention was roused the less they seemed 
to have done. Lord Stratford had pointed 
out to them that all remonstrances with 
the Porte were useless, that men and 
means were wanting ; yet, still all they 
did was to send remonstrance after remon- 
strance, none of which produced any effect. 
Neither when Kars was actually besieged 
did their conduct appear in any better 
light. All they did was contumeliously to 
reject the proposal made by the Porte ; 
then followed a series of vacillating orders, 
which produced nothing ; and after all they 
resorted to that very plan which was re- 
jected by them when first proposed. He 
could not, therefore, acquit the Government 
of all blame, and as, no doubt, there would 
be many hon. Members who thought as he 
did, he considered that it would be far 
better to adopt the Amendment of the hon, 
Member for Dorsetshire. 

Mr. WARNER said, that no parallel 
could be found to the conduct of Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, unless itwere among 
those high military authorities, whom we 
now, as it seemed, delighted to honour, 
because they had sacrificed our army in 
the East by their incapacity and stolid 
presumption. He could not, however, 
vote for the Motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Enniskillen. He hoped 
the House would not get rid of it by a 
side wind. It was a direct attack upon 
the Government, and should be met with a 
direct aye or no. He for one thought the 
Government had done all that could be 
done for the defence of Kars. It was no 
such easy matter as some seemed to think, 
to control the intrigues of a barbarian 
court. This had been experienced in 
India, though there we had Residents of 
far higher intellectual calibre to that of 
our European diplomatists. The hon. and 
learned Member had failed to bring home 
to the Government any one of his charges. 
He should give his vote against the Mo- 
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tion, believing it to be totally without 
foundation, and one which could have no 
result which would be creditable to those 
who supported it. 

Sir Butwer Lyrron and Mr. Serjeant 
See both rose at almost the same mo- 
ment. 

Mrz. Serseant SHEE, having been called 
on by Mr. Speaker, said, he must apologise 
to the House for addressing them before 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hert- 
fordshire, who, he was quite assured, they 
would much more willingly listen to than 
himself. But they must remember that 
the hon. Baronet could at any time ensure 
himself an opportunity of commanding a 
hearing, whereas it waa with the utmost 
difficulty that he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) 
could realise such an opportunity. Hav- 
ing very carefully read over all the papers 
before the House, he flattered himself he 
could form a very fair opinion of their 
general effect and bearing, and pronounce 
impartially between the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside) and the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
held it to be undeniable that that noble 
Lord had conducted a most extensive and 
terrible war to a most successful issue—to 
a most glorious conclusion. The noble 
Lord had fully accomplished what he 
thought that House must unanimously ac- 
knowledge to have been most mighty ob- 
jects; and were the noble Lord now to 
accede either to the Motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside), or to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. Ker 
Seymer), he (Mr. Serjeant Shee) should 
hold the noble Lord to be a traitor to his 
own reputation and to the confidence and 
respect of his country. The House, not 
less than the country at large, after the 
spirit, the energy, and the consummate 
ability which the noble Viscount had ex- 
ercised in carrying through that war, and 
meeting its exigencies, must surely desire 
to award to him a full measure of its 
warmest support on an occasion like this, 
when the whole of his conduct must be 
considered to have been directly chal- 
lenged. Now, he had listened with the 
utmost attention to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s very able, but he could not 
say very candid or convincing speech. But 
before hearing that speech he had had the 
advantage of carefully perusing all the 
documents in the Blue-book, and he was 
bound to say that a more unfair, a more 
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unjust, a more inefficient summary of such 
papers than that given by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in his speech he had 
never heard in that House. Every point 
which could at all tell in favour of Her 
Majesty’s Government the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had either most disingenu- 
ously tortured, or most palpably sup- 
pressed. One instance of this kind had 
been so remarkable that he (Mr. Shee) 
could not abstain from bringing it under 
the notice of the House. It was sufficient, 
however, to say he now referred to that 
passage which had been already adverted 
to by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington), when he 
said he could convict Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the most barefaced duplicity, 
with reference to the proceedings in Asia 
Minor. The hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen had affected to treat this mat- 
ter, in noticing it, as if he had adopted the 
same view as the right hon. Baronet had 
taken of it. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s speech was one of such un- 
manageable length, that it was useless for 
him to attempt to secure the patience of 
the House whilst he grappled with it ; but 
it was otherwise with the pith of that 
speech which had been réchauffé by the 
right hon. Baronet. The right hon. Baro- 
net argued that by the neglect to relieve 
Kars in time, the Allies had incurred a ter- 
rible responsibility. Their neglect might 
have enabled the Russians to reach Con- 
stantinople, and surprise and capture the 
Sultan in his own harem. Why, where 
was the danger of any such result ; or in 
what manner could the fall of Kars have 
affected the practicability of a march by a 
Russian army on the capital of Turkey? 
Was Kars the high road to that capital ? 
But the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard), however, had disposed of that 
imaginary responsibility in a very sum- 
mary manner. He had shown that the 
journey from Kars to Constantinople was 
one not to be so very easily made, even by 
caravan—the mode of conveyance that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman or the right 
hon. Baronet need employ if either of 
them were to attempt the trip. For the 
march of an army, and the passage and 
transport and carriage such a body would 
require, these difficulties would have been 
found absolutely insuperable. Besides, 
they were increased by the fact of the 
numerous friendly Powers, as well as the 
geographical and even maritime obstacles 
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interposed between the shores of the Black 
Sea and those of the Bosphorus. The 
House could hardly have forgotten that 
when, some fifteen or seventeen years ago, 
an Egyptian Prince, Ibrahim Pasha, at 
the head of a well-equipped force of from 
15,000 to 16,000 men, had moved in the 
direction of Constantinople as far as Ko- 


niah, a handful of troops detached by the | 


Emperor of Russia at that time was found 
sufficient to compel the Egyptians immedi- 
ately to retrace their steps, instead of 
their reaching the Turkish capital. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then strangely 
enough proceeded to argue that Constanti- 
nople at no time was, nor was likely ever 
to be, endangered by such a disaster as 
that at Kars; but more than this—the 
Russians never imagined it was. Their 
object in making the demonstration which 
afterwards resulted in the siege and cap- 
ture of Kars by the forces under Moura- 
vieff was not so much to obtain the posses- 
sion of that fortress (at least originally) as 
for the express purpose of a diversion, and 
intended to detach a portion of the English, 
French, and Turkish army from Sebastopol. 
If the British Government had been so un- 
wise as to withdraw any of their army from 
Sebastopol, to send it into Asia Minor, 


they could not have played more effectually 


the game of the Russian Emperor. The 
right hon. Baronet said the Government 
had opposed the diversion proposed by the 
Turkish Government by Redout-Kaleh in 
June, and that they afterwards jumped at 
it when made in August or the end of 
July. Now, the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury had given one answer to that objec- 
tion—namely, that it was a question of 
date, but it was also a question of plan 
and circumstance. The right hon. Baro- 
net said that the plan of the Turkish Go- 
vernment was approved by every one but 
Lord Clarendon, but Lord Stratford him- 
self stated the objections which were made 
to it by military men upon the spot. The 
plan, too, was not only disapproved by 
Lord Stratford and Lord Clarendon, but 
was most distinctly and emphatically dis- 
approved by General Vivian, who was to 
command a force of 20,000 men in the 
expedition. The plan was also expressly 
disapproved by Omar Pasha. With re- 
regard to the second question, General 
Vivian said that 10,000 of the Contingent 
would probably be the best troops that 
could be sent, yet up to that time they 
were but partially clothed and equipped ; 
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they were under officers unacquainted with 
their language, who were compelled to 


employ interpreters, and, should the latter 


desert them in action, inevitable confusion 
would be the result; the prestige of the 
English officers would be destroyed, and it 
would be difficult to induce the Turk again 
to trust to English guidance. If our Go- 
vernment had approved the proposed plan 
in the teeth of such a statement from so 
efficient an officer as General Vivian, in- 
stead of being exposed to a trumpery cen- 
sure like the present, they would have 
been liable to impeachment, if the expe- 
dition had failed. General Vivian pro- 
ceeded to say, that it would be impos- 
sible to march beyond Kutais before the 
end of the season, and that it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the occupation 
of that place would have the desired effect 
of relieving Kars, adding that the position 
of the army at Kutais during the winter 
would be very hazardous. It would have 
been impossible for our Government, with 
this despatch of General Vivian before 
them, to approve the proposed plan at that 
time; and he could not understand how 
such an important document had escaped 
the notice of the right hon. Member for 
Droitwich. But the view which he was 
now taking did not rest on the authority 
of General Vivian alone. The plan was 
also opposed by Omar Pasha himself. 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, in a despatch 
dated the 13th of June, stated that the 
proposed expedition to Redout-Kaleh was 
to consist of 45,00¢ men composed of 
forces collected from various quarters. 
About a month later, Omar Pasha, who 
was tired of his inactivity at Balaklava, 
and anxious to carry on’ the same course 
of successful warfare in Asia Minor by 
which he had so much distinguished him- 
self upon the Danube, proposed to leave 
the Crimea with his disciplined troops and 
make an effort to relieve Kars. But the 
allied commanders had so much reason to 
apprehend a repetition of the fierce on- 
slaught of Balaklava, and of the still 
fiercer onslaught of Inkerman, which 
would have tried and broken down any but 
British courage, that they wished to retain 
Omar Pasha and his troops to keep in 
check the Russian battalions, and without 
his knowledge, when he resolved to go to 
Constantinople to humour the Ministers 
there and gratify his own desire for service 
in Asia Minor, they sent two officers with 
him for the purpose of making their opi- 
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nion prevail over his at the Ottoman Porte. 
On his arrival at Constantinople he found 
the Turkish Government anxious to adopt 
his plan for the relief of Kars; but he 
distinctly stated—and the statement was 
a very important one—that he would not 
go to Asia Minor with such troops as those 
which it had been proposed to place at 
the disposal of General Vivian, and cor- 
roborated the opinion expressed by that 
officer, that the expedition should not be 
attempted with any but the best soldiers. 
Omar Pasha supposed the case of the 
army at Kars having been destroyed be- 
fore his arrival in Asia, and of the Rus- 
sians having advanced beyond that place, 
and he then observed that, in such a case, 
he, being with an army composed of dif- 
ferent materials, and in which he could not 
place entire confidence, should find himself 
with his army in a similar difficulty to that | 
in which the army in Kars was actually 
placed, and that great danger would accrue 
not only to the Turks, but also to the 
whole alliance. Omar Pasha declined to 
peril his reputation and the safety of the 
country on the terms proposed to him. 
These facts—which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had called on the House | 
to act judicially, and had protested that he 
had no party feeling, took care not to 
bring under the notice of the House—were 
a conclusive proof that, at the time when 
our Government objected to the plan, they | 
were right in so doing, although they gave 
qualified assent to it afterwards, when the 
circumstances were changed. He, there- 
fore, appealed to the noble Lord at the | 
head of the Government to have nothing | 
to do with the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire, but to have a 
distinct vote taken upon the question which | 
had been raised by the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen, upon which the 
noble Lord might be sure of a large and 
overwhelming majority. 

Sirk BULWER LYTTON moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
cannot help expressing some surprise at 
the Motion which has just been made. 
The subject has now been discussed for 
two nights, and I think the House must 
have pretty clearly made up its mind, 
Although there may be Members still left 
of sufficient talents to adorn the subject, 
and whose research may no doubt be useful 
as a guide to the House, yet upon every 
occasion of a great and important debate, 
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it is impossible that every man who may 
be entitled to speak should have an oppor. 
tunity of doing so, and I think the feeling 
of the House, I am sure, if it is to be 
collected from the expressions which haye 
fallen from hon. Members, is, that we ought 
to-night to come to a decision on the sub- 
ject. I can quite understand that that party 
who have in another place shrunk from 
the discussion of this subject, daunted by 
the speech of the mover of this Resolution 
—daunted evidently by the speech of the 
hon, and learned Member for Enniskillen 
—I can quite understand that the party 
who have shrunk, I say, from this discus- 
sion in another House may wish to shrink 
and escape from it in this. We will not 
lend ourselves to such an intention. We 


are here, ready to continue to the latest 
hour of the morning the discussion, so far 
as it may go; but I will take the sense of 
the House to-night, in the convietion that 
in favour of the Govern- 


that sense will be 
ment. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I myself came 
down to the House in the hope and ex- 
pectation that a division would have been 
taken on the Motion of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr, Whiteside) to-night; 
but, after the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ker Seymer), I saw di- 
rectly that there was a new feature intro- 
duced into the debate, and that there was 
less chance than I could desire of the 
division taking place to-night [** Oh, oh !’’} 
Let me recall the attention of hon. Gen- 
tlemen who treat this point with so much 
levity to what is the real cause of our not 
dividing to-night. It is that Gentlemen 
put important Amendments on the paper 
without due reflection and without intend- 
ing to act upon them. This course of 
proceeding disturbs the mind of the House, 
and prevents that arrangement of debate 
which it is by mutual consent convenient 
generally to adopt. It is notorious to 
everybody that if the hon. and learned 
Member for Leominster (Mr. J. G. Philli- 
more) had not given notice of an important 
Amendment—which it appears now that 
he never intended to bring forward—my 
hon. Friend the Member for Dorsetshire 
would yesterday have brought forward his 
Amendment; we should then have had 
the questions fairly before the House; 
they would have been discussed, and we 
should have divided to-night, I think, 
therefore, that the tone of the noble Lord 
is not authorized by what has occurred. 
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The position in which we now find our- 
selves is entirely attributable to one of his 
own supporters haying given notice of an | 
important Amendment which, as it appears, | 
was not made in any spirit of seriousness, | 
and which has led another Gentleman now | 
to move an Amendment which otherwise | 
would have been brought forward yester- | 
day. Sir, I shall support my hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertfordshire (Sir B. 
Lytton), in his fair and reasonable propo- 
sition that this debate should be adjourned; 
and as the noble Lord boasts of his power 
of sitting up, I tell him that he will find 
me ready also in my place, and that I will 
not rest till I obtain for my hon. Friend 
that opportunity of recording his views 
upon this subject to which I conceive he is 
fully entitled. If the speech of my hon. 
Friend would conclude the debate, I am 
sure that he would not flinch for a moment 
from coming forward; but allow me to 
say that there is another individual—the 
noble Lord—to whom I should listen with 
much interest; and, if I may refer to a 
much humbler individual, I think that I 
myself might prefer some claim to make a | 
few comments on the question before the 
House. Perhaps, too, the hon. and learn- 


ed Gentleman who has been the subject of 


so much criticism this evening may not 
wish to relinquish his legitimate privilege 
of reply. Is it unreasonable, then, in 
these circumstances, to ask the House at 
half past twelye o’clock to adjourn the 
debate? But that is not all. Are we not 
to be favoured with the opinions of the 
noble Lord the Member for London ? 
(Lord J. Russell.) The counsel wnich he 
gave and the policy which he expressed 
have been brought forward as the very 
foundation of the policy which the Govern- 
ment have pursued; and are we not to 
hear from himself the views of the noble 
Lord? There are also other distinguished 
statesmen in this House whose opinions 
upon this subject may be looked forward 
to with great interest, and therefore I 
think that the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government has assumed a tone not 
at all befitting the occasion. It is not 
altogether an unusual tone with the noble 
Lord, but in my opinion it is 9 most un- 
warrantable one, and I assure the noble 
Lord that it is a tone to which I for one 
never will succumb. 

Motion made and Question put, ‘* That 
the debate be now adjourned.” 

The House divided: Ayes, 173; Noes, 
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Ridley, G. 
Robartes, T. J. A. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Russell, F. W. 
Sawle, C. B. G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scobell, Capt. 
Seully, F. 
Seymour, H. D. 
Shafto, R. D. 

Shee, W. 

Shelley, Sir J. V. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. 3. 

Smith, M. T. 
Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somervill, rt. hn. Sir W. 
Stafford, Marq. of 
Stanley, hon. W, 0. 
Steel, J. 

Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, rt. hon. E. 
Sutton, J. H. M. 
Talbot, C. R. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Thornhill, W. P. 
Tite, W. 

Traill, G. 
Uxbridge, Earl of 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, H. H 
Waddington, D. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walter, J. 

Warner, E. 
Waterpark, Lord 





Watson, 
Wells, W. 
Whatman, J. 
Whitbread, S. 


Wickham, H. W. 
Wilkinson, W. A. 
Willcox, B. M‘G. 
Williams, M. 
Williams, W. 
Wilson, J. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wise, J. A. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wyvill, M. 

TELLERS. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Berkeley, G. C. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question.” 








Mr. MALINS said he should now move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
stated that he was ready to remain in the 
House till any hour in the morning for the 
purpose of going on with the debate, but 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) 
had taken a different ground, and said he 
would sit to any hour for the purpose of 
moving adjournments, which was not a 
very profitable employment of the time of 
the House. Having taken the sense of 
the House on the question of adjournment, 
he thought the House had given an indica- 
tion of its views on the main question— 
and therefore he should not now object, 
not to the adjournment of the House, but 
of the debate. If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would withdraw his Motion, 
and move the adjournment of the debate 
to Thursday, he would on that day move 
that it have the precedence of the Orders 
of the Day, and they would then be ready 
to hear the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
(Sir B. Lytton) which would, of course, 
give the House great pleasure. 

Mr. MALINS said, on that understand- 
ing, he would withdraw his Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn, 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 

Debate adjourned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘** That the debate be adjourned till Thurs- 
day next.” 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he must appeal to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government on behalf of 
Members, like himself, who had Bills on 
the paper for Thursday, which would be 
displaced by the adjournment of the de- 
bate till that day. He would suggest 
that the debate should be adjourned until 
Friday. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
could not consent to that, especially when 
urged by one who had voted in favour of 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Thursday,”’ and to insert the word 
“‘Friday,”’ instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Thursday’ stand part of the Question. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 

House adjourned at a quarter before One 
o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1856. 


PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 

Ordered—That The Lord Bishop of 
Bats and WELLS be and is hereby desired 
to preach before this House in the Abbey 
Church, Westminster, on Sunday next the 
4th Day of May, being appointed by Her 
Magesty’s Royal Proclamation a Day of 
Public Thanksgiving for the Restoration 
of Peace between Her Majesty, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Allies, and His Imperial Majesty 
The Emperor of all the Russias. 

House adjourned to Friday next, Ten 
o'clock. 


a ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 30, 1856. 


Minvrtz.] New Writ.—For Longford, v. Richard 
Maxwell Fox, esq. deceased. 


ASCENSION DAY—ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he would move 
that the House at its rising do adjourn till 
to-morrow at Two o’clock. 

Mr. THORNELY said, he wished to 
know if they were to begin business at 
Two o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must inform 
the hon. Member that the House at its 
rising always adjourned till half-past Ten 
o’clock the following forenoon. Commit- 
tees were entitled to sit after that hour, 
but to-morrow being Ascension-day, it was 
not thought desirable that they should meet 
before Two o’clock, and hence the Motion 
for adjourning the House till that hour. 

Mr. THORNELY said, he understood, 
then, that though Committees might sit at 
Two o'clock, the House itself would not 
meet till Four. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Precisely so; but it 
is competent to the House now to resolve’ 
that no Committee should sit to-morrow, 
being Ascension Day. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Ordered—That no Committees shall 
have leave to sit To-morrow, being Ascen- 
sion Day, until Two o’clock. 


DWELLINGS FOR LABOURING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
Order for Committee read. 
Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he would now move that the House should 
go into Committee upon this Bill. 
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Motion made, and question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

CotoneL GREVILLE said, he could 
not allow that opportunity to pass without 
saying that he was not only opposed to the 
principle of the Bill, but also the details. 
The latter might be amended in Commit- 
tee, but still the Bill was bad in principle. 
He would not, however, oppose their going 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. DE VERE said, he also enter- 
tained very serious objections to both the 
principle and the details of the Bill. The 
Amendments which were on the paper, 
if introduced, would render the Bill less 
noxious; and after the division which took 
place on the second reading, he thought 
they ought to go into Committee and 
amend it there as best they could. 

Mr. BRADY said, the principle of the 
Bill had not yet been fully discussed, and 
it certainly ought to be before the House 
determined to go into Committee. The 
right hon. Baronet who introduced the 
Bill (Sir W. Somerville) was, no doubt, 
actuated by the most kindly feelings to- 
wards the labouring classes of Ireland; 
but he would not on that account assent to 
@ measure which would place the poor of 
his country in the power of the magis- 
trates and at the mercy of the landlords. 
The Bill purported by its preamble to be a 
Bill to improve the condition of the labour- 
ing classes; but, believing that its effect 
would be the very reverse of improvement, 
he felt bound to offer every opposition in 
his power to the further progress of the 
measure. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he should move 
that the House go into Committee that 
day six months. He considered the Bill 
as an attempt to introduce into Ireland a 
different law from that which existed in 
England or Scotland. He did not believe 
it would be proposed anywhere except in 
Ireland to empower a landlord to eject his 
tenants occupying less than half an acre 
of land at any period of the year, even 
when their crops were in the ground, upon 
a month or even a week’s notice. There 
were no peculiar circumstances in Ireland 
to justify the enactment of so harsh a law, 
and he hoped the House would not listen 
to the plausible excuse that the Bill would 
enable landlords to provide for the labour- 
ing classes house accommodation not in- 
ferior to that enjoyed by the humblest 
cottager in England. 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ That ”’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words “this 
House will, upon this day six months, 
resolve itself into the said Committee” 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
when he brought this Bill in last Session, 
he then stated, at considerable length, the 
principle and the reasons on which it was 
founded; and, upon a Motion similar to 
this, the House then decided by a large 
majority upon going into Committee. He 
therefore did not think it necessary to 
make a lengthened statement upon the 
present occasion. It was not correct to 
state that the Bill would enable a landlord 
to go through the country and turn out the 
poor people from their holdings. The Bill 
had in view the improvement of the dwell- 
ings of the poor. Those habitations, he 
was ashamed to say, were such as to be a 
disgrace to a civilised country, and those 
hon. Members would pardon him if he said 
he did not understand their opposition. 
The Bill referred only to a certain class of 
houses with a view of providing for com- 
mon decency and comfort—and until those 
comforts were attended to and provided 
for, the landlord would have no power 
given him under the Bill. He might ex- 
aggerate when he said it, but he feared 
that the class of houses to be provided 
under this Bill was not anywhere to be 
found in Ireland. His reason for bringing 
in the Bill was, that the state of the law 
was such, and the resistance to the re- 
covery of rent or tenement such, that no- 
body, if he could help it, would have any- 
thing to do with these small houses, and 
the consequence was, that the landlord, 
when he learned the state of the law, 
which he soon did, knocked down the tene- 
ments, which were nothing but a trouble 
to him. On a former occasion, when the 
Bill was before the House, he had read 
extracts from the books of travellers, some 
of them foreigners, who had visited Ire- 
land, and he was ashamed to say they 
contrasted the dwellings of the poor there 
unfavourably with the wigwams of the In- 
dians. It was an evil to which he had 
long been alive, and when in office he in- 
troduced a clause into a Bill applicable to 
Dublin, to facilitate the recovery of small 
tenements. The results of that clause, 
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according to the testimony of Mr. Turner, 
had been most excellent, and still continued 
to be se. The number of hovels in Dublin 
had’ decreased, as he had expected, and 
the nutiiber of ejectments had also dimi- 
nished; and, what was much to be wished, 
Mr. Turner said that the horribly brutal 
conduct of landlords in dealing with their 
tenants, their riotous treatment of them, 
seizing and pawning their furniture, taking 
out the windows, stopping the chimney 
and smoking them out—all that had been 
stopped in that district. It was objected, 
however, that that clause might apply to 
towns and villages, but that it was entirely 
unsuited to the rural districts. In those 
districts that class of dwelling was becom- 
ing searcer every day, and but for the 
clause which he introduced, he believed 
that by this time the poor would have been 
without a roof to cover them. It was with 
an humble endeavour to remedy the exist- 
ing dreadful state of things that he had 
brought forward this measure. It must be 
remembered that these poor people were 
hustled and huddled together in hovels 
which were utterly unfit for human beings 
to dwell in, and that for the wretched 
places which they inhabited they paid a 
rent which was absolutely exorbitant. He 
had thought long and anxiously over this 
subject, and he conscientiously believed 
that the Bill which he had introduced would 
prove efficacious in remedying the noto- 
rious evils which now existed. He had 
been called on by many parties to perse- 
vere with his Bill, as the hovels which 
were still left to the poor were a disgrace 
to a civilised country, and but for the ope- 
ration of his previous enactment the out- 
skirts of large towns would, at this mo- 
ment, have been in ruins. As it was, the 
poor were now being driven into the towns, 
because there were no cottages for them; 
and, after the labour of the day, they were 
compelled to walk home some three or four 
miles to get to the neighbouring town. He 
could safely say that he had done every- 
thing which he could do in favour of the 
poor man, and he could not do more con- 
sistently with the main principle of the Bill. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he trusted 
that the hon. Gentleman who had moved 
the Amendment would permit the Bill to 
go into Committee. It was admitted that 
the habitations of the poor in Ireland were 
bad ; and the object of the Bill was to 
Improve them. The mode by which the 
Bill proposed to do that was by encouraging 
persons who had the means to build houses, 
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securing to them a fair and reasonable re- 
turn for the capital invested. It was not 
in the country districts alone that the 
habitations of the poor were in the wretch- 
ed condition that had been stated; but the 
same thing prevailed in the towns to an 
equal, and even greater, extent. At a 
recent inquest which was held in the city 
of Cork, the county surveyor stated that 
one-tenth of the whole of the houses in 
that city were unfit for habitation, and 
ought to be pulled down. Another witness 
on the same oceasion stated that one-third 
of the houses in that city were in a dan- 
gerous state. He might, fromm his own 
experience, having had the command of 
a militia regiment at Ballincollig, in the 
county of Cork, also state, that the houses 
in which the married men of the regiment 
were obliged to sleep were of the most 
miserable character, and that he had been 
informed that nobody would come forward 
to build a better class of habitations unless 
some greater inducement was held out to 
do so than existed under the present state 
of things. Now that the blessings of peace 
were restored he trusted that Gentlemen 
would turn their attention to practical legis- 
lation of this description, for he was cer- 
tain that nothing would more tend to raise 
the Irish people in the social seale than 
providing for them neat and wholesome 
dwellings, and encouraging in them cleanly 
habits. He begged to express his acknow- 
ledgments to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Canterbury for having intro- 
duced the Bill. 

Si DENHAM NORREYS said, he 
begged to tell hon. Members who spoke 
of exceptional legislation, that a similar 
measure to this was already in operation 
in England, with this difference, that, 
whereas the English law extended to 
houses under £20, in Ireland the maxi- 
mum was, under this Bill, to be £9 10s. ; 
and, further, that in England there was no 
restriction as regarded the quality of the 
tenement. He believed that the measure 
was solely calculated for the benefit of the 
peasantry of Ireland, and he regretted, 
therefore, the opposition which had been 
offered to it. If he thought that it was 
intended to give the landlords a more arbi- 
trary power over the tenantry than they 
now possessed, he should not support the 
measure for an instant; but his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Canterbury (Sir 
W. Somerville) was, fortunately, the last 
man in that House who could be suspected 
of such an intention. 
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not join in the criticisms—-many of them 
unjust—which had been passed upon the 
Irish landlords; but he could not agree 
thatit was desirable to give to landlords, 
who had already possibly tyrannised over 
their tenantry, the power of ejecting them 
and pulling down their cottages in order to 
do what ?—to build magnificent mansions 
with two rooms, of which any English 
landlord would be ashamed! He was sur- 
prised that a Gentleman of so much prac- 
tical benevolence as his right hon. Friend 
(Sir W. Somerville) could have brought in 
a Bill so contrary to all he had ever heard 
of his private character as a landlord and 
a gentleman. He could only suppose that 
his good nature had been imposed upon by 
somebody else. The powers proposed to 
be granted by the Bill were all against the 
tenant. There were no restrictions upon 
the landlords, who were not only to have 
those additional powers, but failing them 
could fall back upon their common legal 
remedy as landlords. He should oppose 


the Bill, and hoped he should be supported 
by the English and Scotch Members when 
he told them that the effect of the measure 
would be to increase the evils that had 
been denounced in the debate of the pre- 


vious evening. 

Mr. NAPIER said, that the Devon 
Commission in their Report had enlarged 
upon the necessity of elevating socially and 
morally the condition of the labouring 
classes ; and if this Bill were calculated to 
raise those classes both morally and so- 
cially, what earthly objection could there 
be to allowing it to go into Committee? A 
great portion of the Bill had been unani- 
mously sanctioned by a Select Committee 
of that House, and he believed that every 
man who had the interests of Ireland at 
heart would support it, the effect of it 
being to give to the labouring classes de- 
cent homes, the value of which no man 
could over-estimate. 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he was as anxious 
as any one could be for the improvement 
of the dwellings of the labouring classes ; 
but his objection to the Bill under conside- 
ration was, that it gave to the landlord 
summary power of disturbing poor tenants, 
and evicting them not only from their 
houses, but also from their land and crops. 
He would be no party to giving additional 
power to landlords, which might be tyran- 
nically employed. With respect to the 
state of the city of Cork, which had been 
alluded to by the noble Lord near him 
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(Viscount Bernard) he asserted that if 
there were ruin, desolation, misery, and 
squalor in the habitations in towns it was 
the fault of the landlords, who received 
high rents and neglected their duty. If 
the right hon. Baronet would expunge 
from the Bill, its unnecessary and cruel 
powers, he would do all that he was able 
to asssist him in improving the dwellings 
of the poorer classes. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, he should sup- 
port the Bill on the ground that landlords 
could not be expected to build new dwell- 
ings, unless a return of the capital so in- 
vested were secured to them. No one 
could doubt that one of the very first steps 
towards raising a poor population in the 
social scale was to improve their habita- 
tions. All experience taught that, and 
every one knew that it was hopeless to 
attempt moral improvements in the midst 
of dirt and filth and squalor. 

Mr. DEASY said, he hoped the hon. 
Member (Mr. Kennedy) would allow the 
House at once to go into Committee. All 
the objections which had been raised against 
the Bill appeared to him to relate rather 
to matters of detail than of principle, which 
he believed might well be discussed in Com- 
mittee. He trusted that in so important a 
matter no further delay would be interposed. 

Mr. MAGAN said, as an Irish landlord, 
he did not wish to have the powers which 
this Bill conferred. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would allow the process of eject- 
ment to take place at the end of every 
half-year, instead of in the summary man- 
ner provided for in the Bill, there probably 
would be no objection to allow it to go at 
once into Committee. 

Sm ROBERT FERGUSON said, he 
thought that the whole of the objections 
to the measure might be considered with 
advantage in Committee. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

House in Committee. 

Clause l, 

“ Provided that such tenement shall have been 
let by a written or printed agreement, as nearly 
as possible of the form in the Schedule to this 
Act, and that it shall have been expressly stated 
therein whether the said tenement and requisites 
should be maintained in a good and tenantable 
condition by the landlord or by the tenant.” 

CoLoxEL GRE VILLE said, he wished to 
propose an Amendment, the effeet of which 
would be to throw upon the landlords of 
dwellings which came within the operation 
of the Act, the necessity of keeping them 
in repair. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 2, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ whether’’ and in- 
sert the word ‘ that.” 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he must oppose the Amendment, on the 
ground that it would be more desirable to 
leave the question of repairs to be settled 
by an arrangement between the parties 
concerned. 

Lorp NAAS said, he should also oppose 
the Amendment, because he thought that it 
might deprive the landlord of the power of | 
eviction given to him by the Bill in cases | 
where the tenements were not in what | 
might be considered proper repair. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, he | 
thought that the substantial repairs should | 
be made by the landlord, and the minor | 
repairs by the tenant. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, he considered | 
that the Amendment was founded on a! 
misapprehension as to what was the real | 
interest of the tenant. It was by no means | 
always to his interest that all repairs should | 
be made by the landlord. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he would suggest that the Amendment | 
should be withdrawh, and that words should | 
be introduced into the Bill, rendering it 
necessary that an engagement should be 
entered into between the Jandlord and te- 
nant as to what repairs should be executed 
by each. 

Mr. GEORGE said, the great difficulty 
was how to secure that the houses should 
be kept in repair, and he hoped that the | 
right hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) | 
would persist in the clause as it stood. He | 
objected that the Bill descended into mi- | 
nute details of legislation, thinking that 
such matters as that would be much better | 
left to the good feeling of landlords and | 
tenants, It would be ridiculous to legis- 
late for the building of a pig-sty, or to lay | 
down in a statute the precise position of a 
dunghill. 

Question put ‘‘ That the word ‘whether’ 
stand part of the clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 169 ; 
Noes 41 ; Majority 128. 

Sir THOMAS ACLAND said, he had 
some apprehension that the effect of the | 
clause would be to make the general ten- 
ure in Ireland a monthly one, but he| 
trusted that no peculiar advantages should | 
be given to that tenure. 





Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 2. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he objected to the | 
reference to sections of Acts which were | 


‘ 
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unknown to the majority of Members, and 
the incorporation of clauses of which the 
effect was likewise not known. He 
thought that paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 4 of 
section 15 of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, which was referred to in the Bill, 
should apply to the rebuilding of tenements. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he would recom- 
mend that those references to former Acts 
should, with the paragraphs referred to, be 
incorporated into a distinct clause. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he would take care to prevent any miscon- 
struction by an Amendment. He did not 
intend that the penal provisions in question 
should apply to the tenants. 

Mr. M*MAHON said, it was necessary 
to provide for the prevention of the service 
of notice to quit on any other than the 
occupants of the premises. 

Mr. BOUVERIE hoped the words would 
be retained, because service in that form 
was recognised by the English Statute 
Law. 

Mr. BARROW said, that was notice 
of process after service of notice to quit. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he believed that if 
personal notice were required the whole 
enactment would lose its practical value, 
because tenants would evade the notice by 


_absenting themselves for a short time from 
| their homes. 


Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said, he 
would suggest that the words should be 
passed over now, but that on bringing up 
the Report all should be omitted after the 
words *‘ the tenancy shall be determined 
by & written notice to quit.”” The effect 
would be to leave the question of service of 
notice to be interpreted by the common 
law. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he would consent to omit, at present, the 
whole proviso. 


Mr. M‘MAHON said, he would not now 


' press his objections. 


Mr. LLOYD DAVIES said, he desired 


|to propose an Amendment, the object of 
‘which was, that the notice to quit should 
| not be for a shorter period than six months, 


where the tenement was in the country. 
In this country there was hardly a pig- 
sty or a shed held under any less period 
of notice than six months. 

Lorp NAAS said, he thought that 
there should be notice given of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he would suggest 
that the magistrate should have power to 
settle accounts between the landlord and 
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tenant. Would it not be better to with- 
draw the clause ? 

Mr. BARROW said, he considered it 
an extreme means, to incorporate the 
provisions of former Acts, so far as they 
were applicable. It entailed great diffi- 
culties on the magistrate, and still more 
upon the poor peasant. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he hoped that the 
Bill would preserve to the landlords the 
advantages which had been held out to 
them to induce them to raise better build- 
ings for their tenants. 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, he wished to 
move an Amendment which should have! 
the effect of limiting the reference in this | 
Bill to the Summary Jurisdiction Act, so 
as to include the first paragraph of the | 
16th section of that Act, and not subse- | 
quent paragraphs of the same section. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, | 
he would reconsider the clause, and would | 
take care that the Summary Jurisdiction | 
Act should not be incorporated with the | 
present clause, so as to cause any one 
sion. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said the principle of | 
the Bill seemed to be, that a landlord | 
had a prior claim upon the stock of a 
tenant before other creditors. He did not. 
see that he had any more claim upon a) 
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tenant’s effects than the shopkeeper with 
whom he might have run into debt. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it de- 
sirable as much as possible to encourage 
the rental of agricultural cottages by the 


year, A man might then pay his rent 
without difficulty out of his harvest wages, 
while if he had to deduct his rent out of 
his narrow earnings in the winter months 
he would have very little security for his 
holding. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he had no 
doubt that the motives of his right hon. 
Friend (Sir W. Somerville) in bringing 
forward the Bill were most pure, benevo- 
lent, and excellent; but he had great 
doubts with regard to some of the details 
of the measure. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Henley) that a 
tenure of less than a year was not condu- 
cive to the comfort and independence of 
the agricultural labourer. He had great 
doubt, also, with respect to the effect of 
the Bill in legalising the system of conacre 
in land. Half an acre of land was too 
much, and he thought that less than a} 
quarter of an acre was the right quantity | 
for an agricultural labourer, unless they | 
wanted to introduce the system of conacre 
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and small farming. He was afraid, also, 
if they gave the landlord a more summary 
power of ejectment than he had he might 
in some cases subject the occupier to sum- 
mary treatment unless he paid the highest 
rent. 

Str WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he did not think hon. Gentlemen opposite 
agreed with the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle as to the particular 
limit of land which should be introduced 
into the Bill. Considering the cireum- 
stances of Ireland, he had thought the 
quantity suggested a just medium, There 
was nothing compulsory or obligatory in 
the Bill which did not interfere with exist- 
ing tenures. He only sought to improve 
the condition of the poorer classes in Ire- 
land. The Jaw was in a very unsatisfac- 
The labouring 
man in Ireland felt the greatest difficulty 
in procuring a home or a shelter, There 
was in the towns and market villages in 
Ireland a summary power given to the 
landlord, which he desired to extend. At 
present a labouring man could not pro- 
cure a residence near the scene of his 
labour, and he had now to walk three or 
four miles to his work ; and that evil would 
be remedied by giving the landlord the 
same power of recovering his property 
that was enjoyed in towns. The sanitary 
state of the people would be likewise much 
improved by taking means for their living 
apart from the towns. But he feared that 
a system of yearly or six monthly tenancy 
would not secure those advantages to the 
poor man. He was anxious to give the 
longest tenure possible, but he believed 
that the proposal he had made was the one 
most likely to benefit the labouring popu- 
lation of Ireland. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that it 
would be preferable to let the landlord and 
tenant make their own bargains, irrespec- 
tively of the Bill. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he believed the 
Select Committee had been unanimous in 
agreeing to this particular proposal, and 
he therefore could not withhold his surprise 
at the remarks of the right hon. Member 
for Carlisle. 

Mr. MEAGHER said, he did not think 
the Bill could pass with’ satisfaction to the 
House, and would suggest the withdrawal 
of the measure, or the bringing it in in an 
amended form. 

Mr. HORSMAN said, the Bill had un- 
dergone considerable discussion, and no- 
thing could have been more conciliatory 
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than the tone adopted by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir W. Somerville). He trusted 
that the Committee on the Bill might be 
allowed to proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE said, he wished to point 
out the difference between the law of Eng- 
land and Ireland with regard to this de- 
scription of tenancy. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM said, that in 
the rural districts he knew of no tenure 
short of six months. The terms suggested 
in the Bill certainly was not the practice 
in England, and he should be sorry to see 
the principle extended to Ireland. The 
tenure of cottages, whether in England or 
Ireland, at so short a period as three 
months, he should think most objectionable. 

Sm JOHN SHELLEY said, that as the 
Bill was to apply to cottages not now in 
existence, he thought it would be well to 
leave the arrangement between landlord 
and tenant optional as to accepting a 
shorter tenure. 

Mr. J. D. FITZGERALD said he 
would suggest the insertion of the words 
“‘any tenancy for a year, or for any less 
term’’ in the first clause, in order to meet 
the right hon. Baronet’s objection. 

Mr. G. BUTT said, he would recom- 
mend the withdrawal of the section of the 
clause to which objection had been taken. 
The clause as to the term of holding, he 
thought, would be beneficial to the poorer 
classes of Ireland. The Bill was strictly 
analogous to the law in England. ; 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he should deeply regret if another Session 
passed without legislation on this subject, 
but he greatly feared that if more progress 
was not made, the Bill would be inde- 
finitely postponed. In deference to the 
general feeling of the Committee he should 
be ready, on bringing up the Report, to 
make the provisions of the Act applicable 
to every tenancy for a year, or any less 
term, 

Mr. M‘MAHON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s concession would be a great 
boon to the labouring classes, and he 
begged to thank the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) for the observations which 
had led to it. He would implore the Go- 
vernment to put an end to the impolitic, 
exceptional legislation which had been ap- 
plied to Ireland from the time of Dean 
Swift to the present day. It was prepos- 
terous to say that the condition of the 
labouring classes would be improved by 
giving greater powers of eviction to land- 
ords, 
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Mr. KIRK said, it was necessary, in 
order to improve the deplorable condition 
of Irish agricultural labourers, to make 
such a change in the law as would induce 
landlords to build comfortable dwellings, 
and he believed the Bill under considera- 
tion was calculated to effect that object. 
He was surprised that the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) should have con- 
founded the system, which the Bill pro- 
posed to introduce, with the conacre sys- 
tem. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, he had 
not said that the Bill would introduce the 
conacre system, but that he was afraid it 
might lead to the introduction of that sys- 
tem. He was afraid that when a tenant 
held less than half an acre for a less term 
than a year, at a rent of £7 or £9, a 
landlord would be able to exercise his right 
at a week or a month’s notice, and pro- 
ceed summarily to eviction. 

Mr. KIRK said he would refer the 
right hon. Baronet to the fourth section, 
which provided that the outgoing tenant 
should have compensation for crops. 

Mr. KENNEDY said, he objected to 
the Bill, both in principle and detail. 

Mr. BRADY said, he now would beg 
to move an Amendment in that part of the 
clause which enumerated the requisites to 
be provided for every tenement, to the 
effect that it should be furnished, in ad- 
dition to a water-closet, with ‘‘a proper 
fall and drainage therefrom.” 

Mr. FORTESCUE said, they were, in 
his opinion, losing time in discussing such 
an Amendment. The question really was 
not whether the objects of the Amendment 
should be carried out, but whether the 
poor were to have any houses at all. The 
hon. Gentleman reminded him of Canning’s 
ballad, where the philosopher, who was 
asked by the poor man for his dinner, 
gave him a dissertation on the rights of 
man. They were, in fact, invited to dis- 
cuss the luxuries of legislation, when they 
ought to be satisfied with necessaries. 

Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE said, 
he must oppose the Amendment as un- 
necessary. 

Question 
there inserte 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 53; 
Noes 174: Majority 121. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘* That 
the Chairman do report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 24; 
Noes 159: Majority 135. 

3M 2 


re ‘That those words be 


” 
. 
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House resumed : Committee report pro- 
gress. 

House adjourned at seven minutes be- 
fore Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 1, 1856. 


Minute.] Punic But.—1° Scientific and Fite- 
rary Societies. 


THE CRIMEAN INQUIRY—QUESTION. 

Mr. PALK asked the Under Secretary 
for War, whether the examinations already 
taken before the Court of Inquiry now sit- 
ting, and presided over by Sir Alexander 
Woodford, would be laid upon the table of 
that House, and when? also, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government contemplated any 
measures for the more efficient organisa- 
tion of the medical and hospital staff, and 
of the Commissariat, or whether it was 
intended to reduce those departments to 
the same peace establishment which was 
found so inefficient at the breaking out of 
the war; also, whether it was true that 
a militia regiment had been called out 
for service within the last two or three 
days ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
there could be no advantage in publishing 
a mere fragment of the proceedings which 
had taken place before the Board of Gene- 
ral Officers. He reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman that, by the warrant constituting 
that Board, they were required to present 
their report to the Horse Guards, and up 
to this time they had presented no report 
which could be laid before the House. In 
answer to the second question, he had to 
state that, of course, some reductions 
would be made in various departments of 
the army in consequence of the peace, but 
it was intended to maintain them on an 
efficient footing. With regard to the 
militia, no regiment had been recently 
embodied for permanent service, and, if 
any had been called out, it must have 
been one of the disembodied regiments 
called out in the usual way, for training 
and exercise. 


CUSTOMS’ DUTIES AT SPANISH PORTS — 
QUESTION, 

Mr. LIDDELL asked, whether the 
attention of Her Majesty’s Government 
had been called to the refusal of the 
Spanish Government to refund to the 
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firm of Messrs. Clementson (Neweastle- 
on-Tyne) the amount of the excess of 
duties levied at Tarragona, in October 
last, upon a ecarge of iron shipped by 
them to that port; and whether, after 
the repeated remonstrances that had been 
addressed by Lord Howden to the Spanish 
Government upon the subject, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to take 
steps to insure the payment of the money, 
and to protect British merchants in future 
from the extortions of the Custom-house 
authorities of the Spanish ports ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The mat- 
ter to which the question of the hon. Gen- 
tleman relates has occupied for a consider- 
able time the earnest attention, both of 
Her Majesty’s Government at home and 
of Her Majesty’s Minister at Madrid. It 
is needless to enter into the merits of the 
case, because the justice of the claim was, 
after full investigation, entirely admitted 
by the Spanish Government, and a pro- 
mise was made that the amount over- 
exacted should be repaid. I am sorry to 
say that up to the present moment that 
promise has not been fulfilled. Various 
excuses, of different kinds, have been 
made ; but my noble Friend at the head 
of the Foreign department saw yesterday, 
or the day before, the Spanish Minister at 
this Court, and he promised that imme- 
diate payment should be made. With 
regard to the general question, I am 
sorry to say that it is well known that 
the Spanish Government is not, of all . 
Governments, the most ready to acknow- 
ledge and satisfy pecuniary claims ; and 
though the present Governmeut ought, 
from well-known facts, to be ready—not 
to show favour to British claims, but to do 
justice to them—for we never asked for 
more than justice—yet I regret to say 
that they have not shown that prompti- 
tude to afford satisfaction to the just 
claims of British subjects which might 
have been expected from any Govern- 
ment, more especially from that which 
now rules the affairs of Spain. I can 
assure the hon. Member that no exer- 
tions will be omitted on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, either with respect 
to this ease or to any other in which sub- 
jects of Her Majesty have similar claims 
to urge. 


Explanations. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE—EXPLANA- 
TIONS. 
Sir HENRY WILLOUGIHBY asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
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he would lay upon the table any map or 
plan delineating clearly the boundary on 
the north of the Danube between Bessa- 


The Adjourned Debate— {May 1, 1856} 
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| THE ADJOURNED DEBATE—FALL OF 
KARS. 

| Viscount PALMERSTON having move 


rabia and Moldavia ? | that the Orders of the Day be postponed, 
Viscount PALMERSTON: That boun-| Mr. DUNLOP said, lie did not rise to 
dary is so accurately described in the words | Oppose an arrangement which had been 
of the Treaty, that if any hon. Member! come to between the leaders of both 
will have the goodness to look at a good | parties, but he could not help protesting 
map of the districts, he will have no diffi-| against its injustice to private Members 
culty in tracing it. Beginning from the | having charge of Bills. The day before 
Black Sea, something less than a mile | the Easter recess he proposed that on 
to the east of Lake Bourna Sola, and | Thursdays Orders of the Day should have 
running perpendicularly to the Akerman | precedence over Notices of Motion ; but 
road, it follows that road to the Val de|his proposal was, on the suggestion of 
Trajan till it reaches the River Yalpuck. | the Government, postponed. This was 
It then goes up to the Height of Sarat-| the first day on which Orders of the Day 
sika, and terminates at Katamori, on the | would have precedence, and on the faith 


Pruth. That boundary has yet to be laid 
down on the ground, and a Commission is 
to be appointed for the purpose of going 
on the spot and laying it down. It 
leaves all the islands of the Danube 
on a parallel with the Pruth, and the 
lower part of the Pruth, as belonging to 
Moldavia. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS referred to 
the following passage on page 16 of the 
Protocols :— 


“ Count Walewski observes that Russia had 
erected forts on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, which she had herself in part blown up, and 
that it will be necessary to come to an under- 
standing in this respect. The Earl of Clarendon, 
relying specifically on the principle of the neu- 
tralisation of the Black Sea, proceeds to show 
that these forts could not be rebuilt, 
sian Plenipotentiaries, setting up the distinction 
which, according to them, exists between these 
forts and military marine arsenals, maintain the 
contrary opinion, The consideration of this point 
is adjourned.” 


Now, he (Lord John Manners) could not 
find any further reference to this most 
important subject; and he wished, there- 
fore, to ask the noble Lord whether the 
discussion upon it was ever resumed? If 
80, with what result ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: There was 
a discussion upon that point, but it led to 
no definite result. There is nothing in 
the Treaty that specially applied to those 
forts. 

Lorv JOHN MANNERS: It is not 
clear, from the reply of the noble Lord, 
whether the discussion was resumed or 
not. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Every dis- 
cussion that took place in the Conferences 
of any formal character is recorded in the 
Protocols, 


il 


The Rus- | 


(of that, the noble Lord the Member for 
| Woodstock (the Marquess of Blandford) 
had fixed it for the second reading of his 
important Bill; so had several other hon. 
Members; and as, after the 29th, Govern- 
/ment Orders would have precedence, the 
‘result of the proposed arrangement would 
be to throw over those Bills for the Session. 
| And, he would ask, for what object? The 
hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
| (Mr. Whiteside) and his friends had de- 
| clined to go on with the debate, the other 
night, after twelve o'clock; the noble 
Lord (Viscount Palmerston) had not 
thought it consistent with the publie ser- 
| vice to give up a public day, and now it 
| was proposed to throw over the Bills of 
| private Members simply in order that they 
| might listen to five or six speeches. The 
practical result of the hon. Member’s Mo- 
tion was known, and all interest had gone 
after the division on Tuesday night. Ex- 
cellent, therefore, as the speeches they 
| were to hear would no doubt be, he could 
/not help thinking that they might have 
| been kept for another time. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Really, 
Sir, I don’t think I am the person the 
hon. and learned Gentleman ought to 
appeal to. We on this side of the House 
were perfectly willing, at whatever incon- 
venience, to have gone on with the debate 
to any hour of the morning to which it 
might fairly have Jasted. But who was 
it that stopped us? It was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman himself. After the 
House had affirmed, by a large majority, 
that it would not adjourn the debate, the 
hon. Gentleman moved that the House 
should adjourn. Really, I must say, how- 
ever disappointed the hon. Gentleman may 
be, I consider that the question before the 
House is one of great importance, other- 
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wise the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Enniskillen would not have 
brought it forward. Hon. Gentlemen 
must therefore take their chance of an- 
other day. 

Mr. CRAUFURD must add his remon- 
strances to those of the hon. Gentleman 
against this course of proceeding. He 
was himself a sufferer by it, but he would 
not have alluded to it on any mere per- 
sonal ground. He had put a notice on 
the paper for Thursday, the 17th of April, 
but when he came down, ready to bring 
forward his Motion, there was no House. 
The next time he had an opportunity of 
bringing it on was at one in the morning, 
and as it was an opposed Bill, it was of 
course out of the question to do so at that 
hour. He had, therefore, postponed it to 
this day ; and he was now encountered by 
one of those Seyllas and Charybdises, an 
adjourned debate —an adjourned debate 
upon a factious Motion, adjourned fac- 
tiously. He did not see why he and 
other private Members should have their 
Bills thrown over in this way, especially 
as it was no benefit to the Government 
of which he had the honour to be a sup- 
porter. 

Motion agreed to. 


Orders of the Day 
postponed, 


THE FALL OF KARS—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE—(THIRD NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment [29th April] proposed 
to Question [28th April]— 

“ That, while this House feels it to be its duty 
to express its admiration of the gallantry of the 
Turkish Soldiery, and of the devotion of the Bri- 
tish Officers, at the siege of Kars, it feels it to be 
equally a duty to express its conviction that the 
capitulation of that fortress, and the surrender of 
the army which defended it, thereby endangering 
the safety of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, 
were in a great measure owing to the want of 
foresight and energy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Administration,” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out from the word ‘‘ Kars ’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words— 


“It is of opinion that it is not expedient to 
offer any judgment on the causes and conse- 
quences of the capitulation of that fortress until 
the House has had an opportunity of considering 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace, and the Proto- 
cols of the Conferences recently held at Paris, 
now laid upon the table,” instead thereof. 


Question again pogeeet. “That the 


words proposed to 
of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


Viscount Palmerston 


e left out stand part 
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Sir BULWER LYTTON : Sir, after 
the discussion which has taken place on 
the Orders of the Day, I feel it becomes 
me to assure the House, and more espe- 
cially those hon. Gentlemen to whom m 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate 
from Tuesday last has occasioned incon- 
venience, how wholly unconscious I was at 
the time that the Motion would have been 
opposed by the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Palmerston). I had no personal wish to 
gratify in moving the adjournment ; it was 
not my intention then, nor is it now, to 
address the House at any great length; I 
was urged to make that Motion by several 
hon. Gentlemen whose wish to prolong the 
discussion was entitled to respect. I looked 
to the opposite benches ; I saw that many 
of the Members most accustomed to adorn 
our debates had not yet spoken, though 
they had been pointedly appealed to. I 
looked to the Treasury bench ; only one 
Cabinet Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had addressed us, and that at 
an hour when the [louse was so empty 
that few indeed had been able to profit by 
his elaborate defence of the Government, 
or the interesting memoir of the Turkish 
loan by which that accomplished historical 
critie relieved the dreary chronicle of the 
decline and fall of Kars, At half-past 
twelve o’clock I had, therefore, considered 
that the adjournment had become a matter 
of course, and I never was more surprised 
and vexed than when I found that a second 
time in my life—and this time, at least, 
innoeently—I had occasioned to the noble 
Viscount a degree of angry excitement, 
which, whether genuine or simulated, over- 
came for the moment his ordinary urbanity 
and polish. 

Sir, the best amends I can make for my 
unintentional offences is to condense as 
much as possible what I have to say, and 
deal as little as I can with familiar extracts 
from this book. Indeed, I would chiefly 
confine myself to what I hope will be fair 
replies to the arguments of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard), 
who commenced by saying that he could 
make a much better defence for the Go- 
vernment than- they had made for them- 
selves, appeared to rest much of that de- 
fence upon an exaggerated estimate of the 
charge which was brought against them. 
He said— 

“ He thought they had committed serious mis- 
takes, but that it was unfair to assert that the 
fall of Kars was solely attributable to the want 
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of foresight and energy on the part of the British 
Government alone. That proposition entirely 
over the French Government, which, after 
all, might have had some share of responsibility 
for that event.” 
Sir, this Resolution does not exclusively 
ascribe the fall of Kars to the English Go- 
vernment. If it did, fair is fair ; and the 
Resolution would not have my vote. But the 
question is, whether, among other causes, 
the want of energy and foresight on their 
part did not, in great measure, contribute 
to that disaster? The hon. Gentleman 
speaks of France. I may touch upon that 
point later. But here, in the meanwhile, 
is a Correspondence between an English 
Government and an English Ambassador 
as to the due support to be given to an 
English Commissioner from the date of 
September, 1854, to the date, we will say, 
of June, 1855 ; and in all this France is 
not a consulting party. This Commissioner 
had been sent to Asia not only to report on 
the state of disorganisation in whiel: our 
Government already knew that the Turkish 
army had long been, but to use all means 
at his disposal to ameliorate its condition ; 
and this very book is published to show 
that the English Government and the Eng- 
lish Ambassador between them failed to 


place at his disposal any adequate means 


whatsoever, That fact, whether or not the 
fault entirely rests with the Turkish Ad- 
ministration, the Government takes the 
greatest pains to establish from January 
11, 1855, when Lord Clarendon writes to 
Lord Stratford, ‘‘ that little has been sent 
to Kars, with the exception of some ball 
cartridges,’’ to the date of the fall of Kars, 
November 21 (four days before the capitu- 
lation), when Lord Clarendon writes the 
letter which provokes so severe a comment 
from my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) — 

* That that negleeted garrison will at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that their sufferings 
troubled the sleep and repose of the ‘Turkish Min- 
isters, who, in default of all ordinary measures 
of relief, never ceased to pray for their safety and 
success,” 


And now, Sir, the question is, whether 
there were not other Ministers besides the 
Turkish whose repose that neglected gar- 
rison might have troubled, and whom the 
default of all ordinary measures of relief 
might have inspired, not only with the 
piety of prayer, but the humility of repent- 
ance. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Aylesbury referred to the despatches of 
Lord Clarendon with great praise, and 
my hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
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General, as well as the hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) seemed 
to think those despatches a sufficient proof 
of the energy and foresight of the Govern- 
ment, Nay, the Attorney General said, 
what more could they do? Sir, in much 
of the praise bestowed on these despatches 
I heartily concur. I think many of them 
excellent. I will go further and say that 
if despatches alone could have saved Kars, 
Lord Clarendon would have saved it. But 
if one thing should be more clear than 
another to the excellent understanding of 
those hon. Gentlemen, it is that despatches 
alone and letter-writing, of whatever kind, 
were wholly insufficient for the purpose, 
and that the inventive genius of the Eng. 
lish Government should have devised some 
other mode for the relief of Kars and the 
security of Asia. It is perfectly true that 
Lord Clarendon faithfully reports to Lord 
Stratford, General Williams’s complaints. 
He wants cavalry, he wants artillerymen, 
he wants reinforcements, ammunition, pro- 
visions, above all he wants money, and 
Lord Stratford, with all his faults, very 
fully explains that for all these purposes 
the state of the Sultan’s revenue is wholly 
inadequate, and very lucidly shows that 
corruption and peculation, having been the 
habit for generations of an Eastern Go- 
vernment, cannot be reformed in a day, no 
matter how sincerely the Porte may desire 
it—cannot be reformed in time for you to 
rely on that reformation for the safety and 
defence of Kars. Lay what blame you 
will on the inherent vices of the Turkish 
administration, still one fact comes clear 
from this correspondence, and that fact the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has failed to 
grapple with. It is said, as to reinforce- 
ments in the spring, you could not with- 
draw men from the Crimea. Granted. But, 
if men you had not, money you had ; and 
a moderate sum of English money placed 
at General Williams’s absolute disposal 
would, in spite of all the abuses of Oriental 
lethargy and corruption, have thrown into 
Kars ammunition and provisions sufficient 
to defy and outlast the Russian blockade. 
For how did Kars fall at last? Not for 
want of men; it had at the time of the 
eapitulation a much larger proportional 
force than the besieging army. Every one 
knows that Kars was conquered by famine. 
‘We are told that the Russian General would 
have raised the siege when Omar Pasha en- 
tered Georgia, if he had not learnt from an 
Armenian spy that there were not more 
than a fortnight’s provisions in the garrison. 
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But while England was cheerfully taxing 
herself to the utmost to save his dominions | with is right in saying that, had General 
to the Sultan, not a shilling of her money | Williams had absolute control (or for means 
goes to the aid of the English General who of control’ we must say plainly ‘ funds ’’) 
is holding the fortress on which those do- | in the special question of the Commissariat, 
minions and—not indeed in the opinion of | Kars would have been saved—if that be 
the hon. and learned Member for Kilkenny | true the simple question for the House 
(Mr. Serjeant Shee) but of Omar Pasha— | would have been, what sum wonld suffice 
the safety of the Turkish capital itself may | for that purpose? ‘* But,”’ said the Chan- 
depend. For, says Colonel Simmons in a cellor of the Exchequer, ‘‘ we must have 
despatch to General Simpson, July 12, had the same securities for that grant as 
**The Government inform Omar Pasha if) for the larger loan, and been subject to 
Kars should fall there is no foree to pre-| the same delays.”’ No; if you had been 
vent the Russians marching directly upon | freed from the joint guarantee of France, 
Constantinople,’’ and Omar Pasha credits | and in earnest for the relief of Kars, the 
that information. Surely, the Chancellor country would have forgiven you if you 
of the Exchequer might have been a little had made the grant as an advance in an- 
more in the confidence of the Secretary of | ticipation of any loan afterwards required, 
State for War, and he would then have! and all tedious securities for the moment 
told us with that unvarnished severity of ;} might have been dispensed with or defer- 
candour with which he does sometimes tell! red. Where there’s a will there,’s a way. 
us very disagreeable truths: ‘‘I am/ But if you would neither give the money 
about to raise several millions for the | direct to General Williams nor apply for a 
vigorous prosecution of the war; by and | special grant for the provisioning and re- 
by there may be a Turkish loan to consider, | lief of Kars, why, when you learnt, in 
but I can tell you, for your comfort in the | 1854, that the Turkish revenues were so 
meanwhile, that not one sixpence of your} inadequate, could you not have come to 
money will go to General Williams in de-| the House with that or some similar pro- 
fence of the great key of Asia Minor ;| position in the spring, and not deferred it 
which, indeed,” says the Chancellor of the! to ereep through the Legislature in Au- 


Exchequer, with an easy confidence I gust, when its application could be no 


should not have expected from so grave an | longer of the slightest assistance to that 


intellect, ‘if lost, the easiest military ope- 
ration would be all that was needed to re- | 
capture.” Permit me to ask the Chan-| 
cellor of the Exchequer, not as a military 
but as a financial authority, whether it 
would not have been much cheaper to) 
save Kars than to recapture it? But, if | 
there be some valid reasons, which the 


' garrison ? Sir, the Attorney General said, 


in his terse and argumentative speech, 
that a reproach on that score could not 
well come from those who had opposed 
the Turkish loan in July. That may be a 
good House of Commons’ argument, but it 
is not an argument to common sense. Sir, I 
was not in the House at the time of that de- 


Chancellor of the Exchequer has wholly | bate. I had paired off for the rest of the 
failed to show, why you could not place! Session. If I had been present I should 
English money directly at the disposal of have voted for the loan; but on referring 
your English Commissioner and General, to the debate, I find that the objections 
what is the strange reason set up by the! made were not against the principle here 
right hon, Gentleman against application at stake—the relief of Kars—but to the 


to Parliament for a grant expressly for the | 
relief of Kars? Why, that the amount | 
would have been contemptible. Apply to, 
Parliament for £100,000 or £200,000 ! | 
A Chancellor of tie Exchequer could not | 
so degrade his financial dignity. There 
was something respectable in the lavish 
subsidies we granted to foreign nations in 
the French war, but to come to Parliament 
for £100,000 or £200,000 was below 
the dignity of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Sir, the answer is obvious. It 





is not the sum given, it is the use to 


which it is to be applied that it becomes a, 
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joint guarantee with France; and I ap- 
peal at once to the candour of the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Palmerston), and I ask 
him whether, if, in the spring, the Govern- 
ment had come to this House and said 
frankly, upon the information they pos- 
sessed, but of which this House was wholly 
ignorant, that, without such pecuniary aid 
to Turkey, Kars might be lost, and with 
that loss the honour of the British name 
be tarnished and Constantinople left de- 
fenceless—I ask him, I say, whether the 
conduct of Gentlemen on this side the 
House in the prosecution of the war—nay, 
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even the conduct of the warmest advocates | 
for peace—has been such as to lead him | 
to suppose that any mere financial objec- | 
tions, though they might have been tem- | 
perately stated, would ever have been | 
urged by us to a hostile division? By 
one of these modes — either by sending 
money directly to the Commission, or by 
a grant made expressly for the relief of 
Kars, or even by a Turkish loan with the 
direct understanding that a portion of it 
should go, under the direction of the Bri- 
tish Government to the relief of Kars— 
by one or other of these means Kars might 
have been easily supplied with arms and 
provisions. But on the 3rd of August, 
when Lord Panmure is urging the adop- 
tion of the Turkish loan on the House of 
Lords, and Lord Ellenborough is pointedly 
calling your attention to the distressed 
state of Kars and the neglect of the war 
in Asia, well may my learned Friend the 
Member for Enniskillen (Mr. Whiteside) 
remind you of Lord Panmure’s reply, | 
“ that Turkey in that quarter is well able 
to maintain herself.’ And Lord Panmure 
says this, in the teeth of these despatches, | 
published to show how utterly helpless in 
that quarter Turkey alone then was—in 
the teeth of Lord Clarendon’s letter to 


Lord Cowley on the very same day, the’ 


3rd of August, in which Lord Clarendon 
says, ‘‘ It is clear, without assistance the 
whole Turkish foree in Asia must be de- | 
stroyed or captured’’—and when it was 
Lord Panmure, who, in the previous month, 
the 16th of July, had rejected the propo- 
sals of Turkey to defend herself, and with- 
out having preconcerted any means of his 
own by which Asia might be saved. And 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for A yles- 
bury, who rarely speaks without some— 
doubtless just but—complimentary allusion 
to his own peculiar frankness and honesty, 
which, indeed, I never before questioned, 
which I will not question now, eulogised 
that assertion because it is untrue, and 
thinks a British Minister justified in de- 
ceiving Parliament and the country in 
order to impose upon the Russian general 
& hollow brag, which, in the month of 
August, when that general was blockading 
Kars, could not have deceived him for a 
moment. Nay, the hon. Gentleman thinks 
that Lord Panmure did not go far enough. 
“TfI,” said he, ‘* had been in Lord Pan- 
mure’s situation, and was asked in August 
what was the state of the army in Asia, 1 
should have certainly said it was immensely 
strong, and supplied with provisions, arms, 
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everything, for ten months.’’ Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman has compared himself, 
with Homeric simplicity, to a dog upon a 
racecourse, shouted at by both parties and 
sometimes whistled to within the ropes. 
There is a familiar saying applicable to 


those faithful animals, ‘‘ Brag is a good 


” 


dog, but Holdfast is a better.”’ On this 
side the course we would always whistle 
to Holdfast; we must leave it to the other 
side of the course to find more enticing 
allurements for Brag. 

Well, Sir, let me now touch upon a 
point which, though it did not affect the 
fall of Kars, still shows that spirit and pre- 
disposition on the part of Lord Panmure 
to which I think the fall of Kars may be 
in a great measure ascribed. No sooner 
does our Commissioner arrive in Anatolia, 
than he tells you that from 10,000 to 
12,000 men had perished in the hospitals 
in the previous winter, and asks for a few 
English surgeons. The Duke of New- 
castle, on whose humanity, at least, there 
never rested a stain, promptly replies to 
that appeal on the 6th of November, and 
directs inquiry whether the Turish Govern- 
ment will consent to place the hospitals at 
Kars and Erzeroum under the superin- 


| tendence of three or four English or French 


army surgeons. But when, that complaint 


‘not being redressed, Lord Clarendon, with 
| humanity equal to the Duke of Neweastle’s, 


encloses, through Lord Wodehouse to Mr. 


| Peel, April 16, 1855, a despatch from Ge- 


neral Williams and a medical report from 
Dr. Sandwith to Lord Panmure, and begs 
to suggest to his Lordship whether it 
would not be expedient to send out some 
surgeons to the Turkish army; what is 
Lord Panmure’s reply, through Colonel 
Mundy, April 21—an omigous date, al- 
most simultaneous with Lord Panmure’s 
frigid despatch of April 12, in which he 
had met the request for reinforcements by 
a languid recommendation to the Porte, 
‘*to pay attention to these requirements 
whenever the more pressing need of the 
Ottoman troops elsewhere shall have ceas- 
ed?’ That was his reply about troops. 
What his reply about surgeons? That, 
‘*in supplying the army under Omar 
Pasha, aud the Turkish Contingent with 
a medical staff, he does not see much 
prospect of being enabled to send me- 
dical aid to the province of Anatolia.’ 
True, he graciously adds, ‘that he 
will endeavour to do so to a limited ex- 
tent, as soon as he has provided for the 
other two services.” Yes, as soon as 
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Russian Generals save him the trouble, 
and Russian surgeons are dressing the 
wounds of the men to whom Russian mag- 
nanimity is kinder than English care! 
Talk of foresight! When you sent Ge- 
neral Williams to ameliorate the condition 
of the Turkish army, the necessity of 
European medical aid was the first re- 
quisite to foresee. Talk of energy! when 
that medical aid was imperatively required, 
and again urgently pressed, why, an 
advertisement in The Times, offering good 
remuneration to young surgeons, would 
have brought you applications by the hun- 
dred. At that very time, as a Member of 
Parliament, I was beset with requests 
from young medical students to obtain 
them employment in the Crimea. You 
say that the Turkish Government is alone 
to blame for not attending to the requests 
of your Commissioner ; and here, when 
your Commissioner sends a request direct 
to you, backed by the Foreign Minister to 
the Secretary for War, for what is entirely 
under his own control, the laziest Pasha 
in all Asia could not have treated that re- 
quest with more supreme indifference. And 
while you are laying the whole blame on 
the Government of the Porte, do not for- 
get that that Turkish Administration, with 
all its Oriental languor and institutional 
defects, had achieved vast things without 
the mighty aid you sent to its defence in 
Asia. When it stood alone, before you 
came to denounce its deficiencies without 
supplying them by adequate resources 
of your own—when no jealousies of the 
foreign Christian obstructed its action and 
divided its responsibilities, it coped gal- 
lantly with the might of Russia. What 
is your aid, and what its result? ‘* Oh,” 
says the Attorney General, ‘‘ we took 
20,000 Turkish soldiers into English pay.” 
Yes, and when those soldiers are wanted 
for the defence of Kars they cannot budge 
astep. In the spring, General Williams 
writes that if he is to have no aid from the 
Allies he shall require in all 20,000 Turk- 
ish soldiers for reinforcement. You have 
taken these 20,000 Turkish soldiers to 
yourself—that is the reason why they can- 
not be sent to Kars. This is your aid, 
and this is its result. And now there is 
an assertion made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer which compels me to en- 
foree on you the practical mischief that 
was effected by the doubtful position and 
equivocal authority assigned to General 
Williams—nominally a Commissioner, in 
reality a General ; nominally under the 
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orders of the Turkish Commander, but the 
Turkish commander instructed by your 
Ambassador to defer to the advice of Ge. 
neral Williams. Well may Omar Pasha 
place in that luminous memorandum, page 
272, of this book, among the foremost 
causes of the misfortunes that had befallen 
the army in Asia, that its General was not 
invested with full powers. ‘* But,” says 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer—and the 
Attorney General has said it before him— 
“the Government cannot be blamed be- 
cause they did not furnish General Wil- 
liams with an authority that could only 
emanate from the Porte.”’ Certainly not ; 
but you are to blame if you left his posi- 
tion doubtful in the eyes of English offi- 
cials. I don’t excuse Lord Stratford for 
neglect in correspondence ; I don’t accept 
the defence set up for him; but enough 
has been said on that score by others, and 
it is not the general practice of this House 
nor the true principle of the constitution 
to saddle all this blame on the absent dip- 
lomatist—not here to defend himself— 
when we have before us the Government 
who, constantly grumbling at his ill sue- 
cess, still maintain him in his post. Nor 
will I even blame them for doing so. Ail 
I say is, that those who heap all the 
blame on the agent do not understand the 
English constitution if they acquit the em- 
ployer. 

But I must again remind you, since it 
has not been answered, that, when Lord 
Stratford, stung by the complaints of Ge- 
neral Williams, writes to you on February 
19th, 1855 :— 

“Tt is desirable that I should be made ac- 
quainted with the extent of General Williams's 
powers on the spot, with the degree to which he 
is independent of the Commander in Chief, how 
far it is thought expedient by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that I shall insist upon obedience to his 
demands without reference to any doubts enter- 
tained of their expediency either by the Porte or 
by me.” 
to these questions, which gave you so good 
an occasion to strengthen General Wil- 
liams by defining and enforcing the autho- 
rity of one who had proved so worthy of 
his charge, no answer whatever appears in 
this book. The Attorney General says, 
that after your rebuke there was no lack 
of punctuality in correspondence on the 
part of Lord: Stratford ; that is not the 
ease ; 80 little is he affected by the rebuke 
that, so late as May Ist, 1855, General 
Williams writes to Lord Stratford— 

“ Several weeks ago I addressed your Lordship 
on the necessity of my having authority direct 
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from Constantinople to take an active part and 
have a decisive voice in the purchase of provisions 
for this army ; but, although Lord Panmure has 
expressed his decided sentiments on this vital 
int, I have not received a line in allusion to it 
fre m your Excellency.” 
These applications are on the subject of 
provisions ;—they receive no answer, and 
it is for want of provisions that Kars falls 
in November. You may say that the 
energy of General Williams surmounted 
the neglect of the Ambassador, and that by 
his individual exertions he gets provisions 
enough into Kars to last for four months ; 
but you are informed by his despatches that 
unless relief be sent before then the per- 
spective of Kars must end in the vanishing 
point of starvation. And this brings us to 
the camp at the Crimea, and shows that it 
was your omission more stringently to en- 
force the authority of General Williams, 
which appears to have been yet more in- 
jurious to his weight in the camp of the 
Crimea than in the Ottoman Porte—that 
it proved fatal to the rescue of Kars at the 
very moment when the fate of that garrison 
was the most imminent; for when, on 


July 15, Omar Pasha addresses the allied 
Generals and Admirals for the adoption of 
his plan of relieving Kars by an army of 


diversion, his note is written in consequence 
of information contained in a despatch 
from General Williams to Lord Raglan, 
dated Kars, June 23; but the allied Gene- 
rals refuse to give any opinion, on the 
ground that they ‘“‘have no information 
from their respective Ambassadors at the 
Porte to lead them to suppose that the 
affairs of Asia are in the precarious state 
in which Omar Pasha, from the information 
he had received from his Government, be- 
lieved them to be.”” Yet Omar Pasha 
founds his representations on the despatch 
of your own Commissioner to your own 
General in Chief ; and so little weight have 
you given, in your head quarters in the 
Crimea, to the hero who is defending Asia, 
that even an opinion is delayed upon the 
alleged absence of that information which 
your Ambassador had not given--which 
your Commissioner had given—and the 
only man who attended to it is the General 
of the Porte, which you accuse of indif- 


ference to the fate of Asia and disrespect to | 


the representations of your Commissioner! 
And it is you who sneer at the apathy 
and sloth of the Government of the Porte! 
Why, when at last, in the month of June, 
it is clear that there must be some plan to 
succour and reinforce the garrison of Kars, 
does that plan first proceed from your 
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energy and foresight? Do you send to 
this lazy Divan from your European coun- 
cils of war a profound premeditated scheme, 
with all its preparations complete? No; 
it is from the Porte and its generals that 
the first scheme emanates, and it finds you 
prepared with nothing but objections. Just 
as you let the war drift to the Crimea, so 
you had let it dribble into Armenia. Un- 
warned by the past calamities, exactly on 
the same principle which allowed you to 
land in the Crimea without tents, without 
knapsacks, without winter provisions, with- 
out an army of reserve, you throw General 
Williams into Kars—you leave him to the 
mercy of the corrupt system, the vices of 
which you know beforehand—you provide 
no requisite by which the faults of that 
system are to be counteracted ; and when 
an army is proposed to be sent to his aid, 
you are not even furnished with a strategy 
or the conception of one. For if you would 
refer to your first plan, by Trebizond, 
which you hastily proposed, it is clear that 
that plan was never premeditated, since 
you were not aware of any of the objec- 
tions which would be made against it. 
Why was General Williams at Kars? To 
defend it from the Russians. Early in the 
spring of 1855, preparations for a Russian 
army had commenced at Gumri. Did it 
ask the vision of a prophet to know that 
that army would besiege Kars,—that, if 
besieged, an army of relief or diversion 
would be required? Did you once think 
beforehand what you would do in such a 
contingency?—had you one scheme for the 
raising, for the transport, for the movement 
of such an army? Or did you mean to 
leave it entirely to the Porte to effect all 
these operations ?—If so, you had no right 
to obstruct the operations which the Porte 
advised. There seems to me no excuse for 
the want of some premeditated scheme of 
your own. You had Omar Pasha in your 
own camp. He was surely as sincere as 
you fur the defence of Asia. You might 
have communicated with him from the first 
in the spring of 1855; discussed before- 
hand and settled all the objections which 
paralysed you at the last ; arranged some 
plan for a relieving army—whether under 
him, if he could be relieved from Sebas- 
topol, or some other general if he could 


| not—some plan to be adopted if Sebastopol 


was taken, another if it was not; and 
when you allege as an excuse for procras- 
tination in July and August the necessity of 
consulting France and obtaining her con- 
sent that is no excuse if in the month of 
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April or May you conld have consulted |spatches, emerges the awful form of our 
with France on some contingent scheme | Minister for War. All is breathless with 
for a relieving army to be modified accord- | expectation. Can Kars be saved ? It is the 
ing to varying circumstances, but equally | fifth act of the tragedy, and our Deus ex 
to be acted upon whenever the time arrived, | machiné descends. Only there is this 
and so prevented all that scramble and | difference between him and the Deus ex 
bewilderment of cross purposes which close | machind of the ancient stage ; when the 
this melancholy record with one medley of | god, there, descended from his cloud, it 
hopeless confusion and inevitable disaster. was to solve the difficulties and complete 
But no, when the Russians are before Kars | the action; when our Deus ex machind 
you seem as much astounded as if they had descends, it is to increase the perplexities 
dropped from the moon. Reinforcements, | and obstruct the plot. The moment to 


relieving armies are then really necessary; 
where are they to come from, where are 
they to go? Shall they proceed to Trebi- 
zond? shall they go by Redout-Kaleh ? 
shall General Vivian take his contingent ? 
how shall Omar Pasha make up the force 
drawn from the Crimea? I do not pre- 
tend to say what plan you ought to have 
adopted—that is not my province. I have 
my ideas, like others, but it is not for me, 
in an assembly which boasts of British 
officers so distinguished—of one so pre- 


stir has arrived—the only question is, how 
| to stir and whom to stir ?—and Lord Pan- 
| mure takes that brilliant occasion to deliver 
| his oracular essay upon the virtue of cau- 
ition. ‘* Do not risk,” he exclaims, ‘the 
honour of the British name and your own 
|reputation by undertaking military opera- 

tions fur which proper bases have not been 
‘laid, communications opened, transports 
| provided, and supplies arranged.’’ Why, 
'good heavens, Sir, certainly not. But if 
,all these things were wanting to save 


eminent, whom I now see before me} Kars, secure the frontier of Asia, and the 
(General Sir De L. Evans)—to point out road to the Turkish capital, in July, 1855, 
or criticise a strategy. All 1 say is, that after all the warnings these repeated de- 
some strategy or another should have been | spatches contained—why, on earth, have 
devised in time, and its necessity not burst | we had a Minister for War? If you are 
upon you by surprise, first communicated so careful of the honour of the British 
to you by a perplexed Ambassador, to whom | name, why commit that name to the de- 
you had never given a hint before as to what | fence of Kars, in September, 1854, and, 
plan you would prefer, and finding you) in July, 1855, not be prepared with any 
without an original conception of your own. | means to preserve it? For, don’t let the 
A great military authority has said that | Chancellor of the Exchequer flatter himself 
“A good general may be beaten, but can| that English honour was in no way con- 
never be surprised.”” Surely the same cerned in the fall of Kars. The eyes of 
thing should be said of a Minister for War. | England and of Europe had already turned 
He should have a choice of plans ready for | to the grand image of that English soldier 
any probable emergency, but the one or the | who was there, with his three or four 
other, adopted by previous concert with his | dauntless countrymen, embodying and sup- 
generals and Allies for prompt action the | porting the renown of his whole nation. 
moment prompt action is suddenly called | General Williams and Kars could no longer 
for. | be divided. That Englishman was Kars, 

Then we come to the natural consequence | and Kars was that Englishman—and both 
of this preliminary, effete and impotent cor- | together, if saved by your energy and 
respondence—that indescribable mixture of | foresight, would have closed this war with a 
hurry and torpor, of contradictory orders | glory, not only to English valour, but your 
to and fro, which, in the month of July, | English councils, which would have covered 
prepares us for the catastrophe of Novem-| all your blots at Sebastopol. ‘* Organisa- 
ber. Dr. Sandwith tells us that the/|tion,’’ says Lord Panmure, “ is as neces- 
meaning of Bashi-Bazouks in English is| sary to any army as endurance and valour.” 
**spoiled heads.” In the month of July | Nothing was ever better said. General 


we had plenty of Bashi-Bazouks in our 
councils of war. And if ever that respect- 
able force should want for their war de- 
partment a spoiled head in perfection, 
I think we could furnish them with some 
very eligible candidates. But now, in that 
month of July, out of this cloud of de- 
Sir Bulwer Lytton 


| Williams had the endurance and the valour 


for the defence of Kars—what has Lord 
Panmure to say as to the organisation for 


| its relief? In Dr. Sandwith’s graphic ac- 


count of the Russian army before Kars—the 


soldiers in warm huts, with fireplaces, the 
officers with glazed windows, the admirable 
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well-being of the enemy we have been 
taught to look down upon as comparative 
barbarians — who could help contrasting 
those sleek, carefully-provided-for, thriving 
soldiers with the famished spectres whom 
our Government, with all the wealth of 
England at their disposal, and dropping so 
lavishly elsewhere from their spendthrift 
fingers, had left for fifteen months to 
struggle and to starve—to whose wounds 
our Secretary for War could give slight 
hope of medical aid—for whose succour 


he could devise no plan of relief, until he | 


says, ‘“‘It is too late even for regret ’— 
nntil the Russian general (honour to his 
name !) is shedding tears of generous sym- 
pathy for his ill-used and deserted foe— 
until the population of Kars are crowding 
round to kiss the departing stirrup of the 
man who had implored you not to forget 
him, and ‘*the remnant of his army ’’— 
until General Williams says, “ I am a pri- 
soner,”” and ought to have added, ‘ and 
Lord Panmure is the British Minister for 
War.” 

But it is said that the affair is over—the 
evil irremediable. The affair is not over. 
Diseredit and its consequences remain. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer says | 
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But still, when General Williams applies 
to you for what it is in your power to give, 
nothing is done. He asks, or implies that 
he asks, three things—first, money ; se- 
cond, medical aid; third, that you will 
enforce and extend his authority as much 
as youcan. You don’t send the money. 
You don’t send the medical aid. You de- 
cline to extend his authority with your own 
Ambassador when the Ambassador invites 
you to do it, and you so little enforce that 
authority in the Crimea that your Generals 
refuse to receive his statements as accre- 
dited authority. A fourth thing he asks is 
assistance from the Allies in case Kars 
should be invested. Here, I grant, France 
may have thrown some obstacle and delay 
in the way; but you have failed to show 
that you consulted France long beforehand 
—that you asked simply, ‘* Suppose a 
force, whether European or Turkish, should 
be required for the relief of Kars, what 
shall we do? don’t let us be left entirely 
to the chapter of accidents at the close.” 
Therefore, when it is asked what more 
could we have done, I rather ask, what 
less could you do? Don’t turn to the de- 
spatches for an answer. I grant that you 
could not write better. I don’t see how 


that the fate of Kars did not influence the | you could well act worse. 


Articles of peace. Possibly. But will | 


Just as I think this Resolution is, there 


you deny that if ever again—which Heaven | may be a majority against it. But I think 
forbid !—we are at war with Russia for the | I read the English hearts of some of those 
defence of Turkey, that war will come| by whom the majority may be composed. 
from the Asiatic frontier, in which the fall! Many, no doubt, will vote with you from 
of Kars has permitted Russia to retain the | the conviction that there is no case against 
menace of her forts and garrisons? But you; but many will also vote with you from 
are we to hold the doctrine that because | the loyal affection of party; many from the 
the offence is past the offender is to go | reasons so touchingly urged by the Attorney 
free? That is not the line of argument , General, that, having closed the war with a 
our Government adopts towards the Porte. | peace which has excited so popular an en- 
Their correspondence closes with vehement | thusiasm, you have been enabled to invite 
demands that the Porte should dismiss | both Houses of Parliament to a naval exhi- 
Selim Pasha from his office—and Selim | bition, in which your administrative energy 
Pasha is dismissed. Why? The Porte) and foresight have left so grateful a recol- 
might say, ‘* Kars has already fallen ; the | lection on the minds of your applauding 
affair is over; the evil irremediable! ’’| guests; many from a personal admiration 
What is the fault of Selim Pasha? Pro-| for the noble Viscount—in which admira- 
crastination. But if procrastination is to | tion I, too, humbly claim to have a share ; 
be punished by loss of office, have we no many to keep in the Government, and keep 
Pashas of our own whose dismissal the | out the Opposition. But I do not think a 
Porte in turn might vehemently demand ? | majority will be tantamount to a verdict of 
The Attorney General asks, ‘* Make your | acquittal. Ask, in a whisper, any friend 
charges distinet,”’ turns to the despatches, ; who goes out with you into that lobby— 
and says triumphantly, ‘* What more could | ‘* Don’t you think, as a Government, we 
we do?’? One Gentleman says all the! showed great foresight, great energy, in 
fault lies with Turkey, another with our the defence and relief of Kars?” 1 think 
Ambassador ; a third hints at the Generals the chances are, your friend may reply in 
and Government of France. Faults in all the same cautious whisper, ‘‘ If that be 
these quarters no doubt there may be. | your energy and foresight, for Heaven’s 
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sake, try in future to imitate Lord Chat- 
ham’s improvidence and sloth.” I would fain 
separate individuals from the Government. 
I can do justice to the gallant nature of the 
noble Viscount. Ican give credit to Lord 
Clarendon’s evidently deep but helpless 
sympathy for his glorious correspondent. 
His approving letters must have been 
gleams of sunshine to that great soldier in 
his hour of trial and desolation. But, 
thanks to other agencies in the war coun- 
cils of the Government, if those letters 
come to cheer and to encourage, they 
come also to sadden and to doom—they 
come to the defender of Kars as the false 
apparitions came to Macbeth—come to glad 


7 his eyes and grieve his heart— 
Come like shadows, so depart !” 


Other causes conspired to the fall of Kars. 
Give to the Government the full credit for 
them. But tell me in turn, do you not 
honestly think among the main causes is 
the want of zeal and comprehension, of 
energy and foresight, on the part of your 
Minister for War? Sir, in all Cabinets 
there must be a division of labour ; but 
since in none there can be a division of 
responsibility, whatever my respect for in- 
dividuals, I think the charge against you 
as a Government has not been rebutted. 
In almost every letter from General Wil- 
liams he warns you of evils and dangers ; 
in almost every letter from Lord Stratford 
he proves to you that against these evils and 
dangers no reliance is to be placed upon 
the Ottoman resources alone. On those 
resources do you continue to rely. Nota 
step do you take, not a conception do you 
originate, not a strategy prepare, until 
you are overwhelmed by the logical conse- 
quences of your own improvidence and 
neglect; and the stain of the fall of Kars 
will cling to your memory as a Government 
as long as history can turn to this book 
for the record of a fortitude which, in spite 
of your negligence and languor, still leaves 
us proud of the English name. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that in 
presenting himself to address the House 
immediately after the hon. Baronet, he did 
so without the slightest hope of being able 
to imitate his eloquence, or to reach those 
flights of fancy which he displayed in that 
House and elsewhere. He was induced to 
rise in consequence of the hon. Baronet 
having complained—though not with justice 
—that no Gentleman on the Ministerial 


bench, except one, had yet addressed the 


House on this important subject. The 


Sir Bulwer Lytton 
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hon. Baronet had observed that, when on 
a previous evening he moved the adjourn. 
ment of the debate, he had anticipated no 
opposition to his Motion, and he rather re. 
monstrated against a want of courtesy on 
the part of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government. That was entirely a mis- 
apprehension ; and, indeed, any want of 
courtesy would be quite unwarrantable 
towards the hon. Baronet, who in his 
speeches exhibited so much eloquence with 
so little animosity or bitterness. But the 
fact was, that there appeared at the time a 
listlessness and languor about the debate, 
an unwillingness on the part of the House 
to prolong it, and a disposition on the part 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite to evade a de- 
cision on the question. He was not one 
of those who pretended to say that this 
question should not be discussed in Parlia- 
ment. Qn the contrary, it was his opinion 
that anything that was termed a disaster or 
misconduct in warfare should be dispassion- 
ately discussed ; but the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who opened the de- 
bate (Mr. Whiteside) had in it none of the 
generous eulogy which the hon. Baronet 
had bestowed upon Lord Clarendon, for it 
consisted of assaults and vituperations on 
individuals from beginning to end. He did 
not deny the laboriousness of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s speech ; but it widely 
differed in tone from the one the House 
had just heard, and, in his opinion, was 
most inferior. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Enniskillen fell into the error, 
which the succeeding speakers on that side 
of the question had not avoided, of dilating 
upon the topic of Asiatic policy. That, 
however, was not the question before the 
House. The question was not, whether it 
would have been more wise to pursue thie 
war in Asia or in the Crimea ; but whether, 
it having been determined to pursue the 
war in the Crimea, and having determined 
to defend Kars, the Government had done 
all they could do, under the circumstances, 
to save that fortress. Dwelling, however, 
mainly on Asiatic policy, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman had spoken of the possible 
effects of the recent campaign in the event 
of a future invasion of Asia by Russia. This 
was not the first time that they had heard 
of this question of the danger to our 
Indian Empire from aggression on the 
part of Russia, and how that Russia might, 
through the agency of Persia, become pos- 
sessed of Herat, and thus step by step 
advance towards the invasion of India. 
Having considered this matter with con- 
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siderable interest, and in conjunction with 
those well able to form a judgment on it, 
he must say that he did not believe that 
any apprehension of the sort need be en- 
tertained ; though he admitted that it was 
desirable that all transactions in that part 
of the world should be watched with vigi- 
lance. He did not believe that Russia, 
whose difficulty had always been in her com- 
missariat—which had been her embarrass- 
ment even in the war just concluded — 
without vastly improved means in respect to 
that service and transport, would be able to 
lead her troops through that immense and 
almost impassable territory which lay be- 
tween her frontier and our Indian Empire. 
The hon, Member’s argument, however, 
had been advanced with great rhetorical 
art, because it followed from it, as a natural 
deduction, that the defence of Kars ought 
to have been the main object of the cam- 
aign. He had no desire to speak lightly 
of the fall of Kars. He greatly regretted 
it, and regarded it as a great calamity ; 
but what the Government had to show was, 
that it was not through any fault or neglect 
of theirs that Kars had fallen, It might 
be said that it was low ground to take, to 
say that we had done everything in our 
power to save Kars, and had failed to do 
what we had attempted. It was, however, 
by comparison that the merits of all human 
actions were to be judged, and since we 
could not perform everything, if there 
were two things which we could not per- 
form at once, it was our duty to stick to 
that which was the more important. It 
was impracticable to take Sebastopol and 
to save Kars, and all our means had been 
devoted to the more important object of 
the capture of Sebastopol. The defence 
of the Government rested on a comparison 
of the importance of the two objects, and 
to show that, as they could not effect both, 
they had wisely riveted their attention to 
that which was the more valuable. The 
hon. Baronet was mistaken in thinking 
that any one on that side of the House 
had advanced the argument that, because 
the affair was over, therefore it ought to 
be consigned to oblivion. The hon. Baro- 
net had said that the fall of Kars was a 
great calamity, and would raise the mili- 
tary prestige of Russia in the East. He 
(Mr. V. Smith) would not deny that it 
was a calamity—a great calamity—but he 
did deny that it could be considered a great 
military triumph on the part of Russia. 
The town fell by famine and not by assault, 
and its famished defenders left 6,000 Rus- 
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sians dead on the field on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. The messengers who carried the 


news of the surrender of Kars throughout 
the East would tell also of its glorious 
defence ; they would spread abroad the 
military skill of General Williams, and 
that he was an English officer, and that it 


was by his efforts and the efforts of the 
other English officers, that the town had 
held out so long and had defended itself so 
gloriously. He regretted that the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen should 
have spoken in so contemptuous a tone of 
the ‘doctor’ who had been attached to 
General Williams. Every one who had 
read Dr. Sandwith’s book must know that 
he was a man of great ability, knowledge, 
and modesty ; and the services which he 
had rendered at Kars in organising and 
superintending the hospitals were of great 
value, and showed the wisdom of having 
sent him with the Commissioner. He could 
not help thinking that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, on reflection, must feel ashamed 
of the manner in which he had spoken of 
this gentleman. He agreed with the hon, 
Baronet, that nothing could be more uncon- 
stitutional and dishonourable than for the 
Government to attempt to shift all blame 
from themselves by throwing it on Lord 
Stratford. But the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who introduced the debate poured 
volley after volley of abuse upon Lord 
Stratford as long as it served his purpose, 
and it was only after he had exhausted 
himself upon the agent that he reversed his 
engine and began playing upon the princi- 
pal, Lord Clarendon. The case against 
Lord Stratford turned on his non-reply to 
General Williams’s letters, There was no 
excuse for that; but the question as re- 
garded the Government was, whether the 
Government would have been justified in 
recalling Lord Stratford, simply because he 
had not answered General Williams’s let- 
ters. Not only was Lord Stratford a diplo- 
matist of great ability and experience, buthe 
was the very best for that post. Everybody 
declared that he was ‘the right man in 
the right place,’’ and no other man could 
have been found at the time who had his 
influence with the Turkish Government, 
or who could have discharged the duties of 
that mission with such success, In the 
interest of the country and of the common 
cause, it would have required a much 
graver offence to justify his recall at that 
moment—it would not have been easy to 
supply his post, and if the Government had 
recalled him, there would have arisen an 
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outery that there had been a change of 
policy. 

The Government were taxed with want 
of foresight and of energy. With regard 
to the first, it was scarcely worth while to 
go through all the objections which had 
been raked together from the Blue-book, 
tracing what had been done day by day, 
and contrasting it with what would have 
been done had somebody else been in Lord 
Clarendon’s place. The House had pro- 
bably had enough of the Blue-book. So 
far as foresight was concerned, he had too 
strong a remembrance of the many long 
and anxious consultations which had been 
held with respect to the state of affairs at 
Kars, to allow that the Government had 
displayed any want of foresight. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman himself ac- 
knowledged that, from time to time, things 
were done which showed that the Govern- 
ment were aware of what was going for- 
ward at Kars. It was hard to tell what 
the hon. and learned Member meant by 
want of energy, or what he would have 
done which was not done. The House 


must remember the position in which the 
Government were placed; the real ques- 
tion was, not whether Kars should have 
been relieved, but where they were to get 


the means of relieving it by raising a suffi- 
cient force. The hon. Baronet asked, why 
the French were not consulted on the sub- 
ject. But from his knowledge of French 
society, he ought to be aware that the 
chief objection to the prosecution of the 
war among the French, arose from a be- 
lief that it was a war of ours, undertaken 
for the purpose of protecting our Indian 
dominions. Everybody knew that that 
was constantly asserted; and with what 
face, therefore, could we have proposed to 
our Allies to withdraw a portion of their 
troops from before Sebastopol, in order 
to send them to the relief of Kars? No 
doubt our Allies wouid have replied with 
that courtesy and civility which were usual 
with them, but they would not have been 
disposed to prosecute the war in Asia in 
our interests. At what time, too, could 
the diversion have been made? Up to 
the time of the fall of Sebastopol, all our 
energies and all our means were concen- 
trated on that siege, and any Minister 
would have deserved impeachment who 
had counselled the abstraction of a sin- 
gle man from before Sebastopol to be 
sent to Kars, which was not then known 
to be in such straits. After the fall of 
Sebastopol the roads were so difficult of 
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passage, that the operation was almost 
impossible. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) 
said, that he could not see why the plan 
of a diversion proposed by the Turks was 
rejected. The reason was obvious. If 
troops. were disembarked at Trebizond 
they were at least in a position to defend 
Erzeroum, a place of much greater im- 
portance to Kars; whereas, a diversion in 
the direction of Kutais and Tiflis could, if 
it failed in its principal object, effect no 
secondary one, and became, as was after- 
wards the case with the advance of Omar 
Pasha, entirely useless. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ennis- 
killen had dwelt at great length on the 
mode in which the papers contained in the 
Blue-book had been prepared, and declared 
that he could not arrive at their real mean- 
ing, and he suggested that the part left out 
was infinitely more absurd than that which 
was published was in his eyes. But the 
reason was obvious. Such a presentation 
of them was entirely in accordance with 
the practice of all departments, and was 
a course which, in all cases expedient, was 
in this more than usually necessary. In- 
deed, he was not quite sure that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had acted wisely in 
publishing all they had. In his opinion, 
it was a right principle that nothing ought 
ever to be said in disparagement of an 
ally, past, present, or future; and in what 
had been published, it was evident that 
the tone taken by some of the British 
officers, in their despair of relief, had been 
written anything but respectfully of the 
Turkish Government, and it was much to 
be desired that all such matters should 
have been eliminated from the despatches. 
The subject of the debate had been brought 
forward by a barrister; but it was not a 
question in which law was much concern- 
ed, and he would venture to repeat a say- 
ing of a right hon. Baronet on a former 
occasion: ** He hoped they were now done 
with Nist Prius.” This was a military 
question ; and if any military man came 
forward, and, looking at our resources 
and at what we had to accomplish, said 
that the Government had not used means, 
or had failed to carry into effect schemes 
which they ought to have adopted and 
carried out, he (Mr. V. Smith) would ad- 
mit that there would be a fault in their 
defence, and that there would be some 
force in the attack upon the Ministry. 
But no such thing had occurred. On the 
contrary, the whole case was remarkably 
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well summed up in the following passage 
from a despatch of General Mansfield. 
That gallant officer, whose ability had been 
proved by everything that he had done in 
connection with this campaign, said— 


“If I may be allowed to offer an opinion on 
the real cause of the disastrous issue of the Turco- 
Asiatic campaign, I should say that it must be 
found in the nature of the alliance, which absorb- 
ed all the really available means of action, whe- 
ther French, British, or Turkish, in the invasion 
of the Russian soil, to the exclusion of attention 
to the hostile operation on Turkish territory. The 
contest pursued in the former required every prac- 
ticable means to insure success—perhaps, it may 
be said, even military safety.” 


If such was the case, could the Govern- 
ment have diminished those forces by a 
single man to relieve Kars? General Mans- 
field, in reference to the results of the re- 
sistance of Kars, said— 

“The garrison of Kars performed a great duty 
in arresting the march of the Russian columns 
till the resources of the Allies could be turned to 
Asia, either in consequence of a development they 


had not already reached, or of liberation from the 
Crimea.” 


Let it be said to the honour of those men 
that performed so great a service ; but it 
should not be forgotten that there were 
obstacles at Erzeroum and in the Bos- 
phorus, which would have enabled the 
Turks to resist the march of Mouravieff. 
General Mansfield went on to say— 

‘Some months since I ventured to predict, in 
private conversation, that we should have to be 
satisfied with such an issue of the operations of 
the last year; and that, assuming the Allies to be 
prepared to take advantage of what has been thus 
achieved by the devoted garrison, we should have 
no reason to be disappointed when viewing the 
two theatres of war as one comprehensive whole. 
Ihave no reason to depart from the opinion then 
expressed.” 


That he believed would be the view which 
the people of England would take of the 
campaign. Looking at the operations in 
the Crimea and in Asia as a whole, they 
would feel that there was no reason for dis- 
satisfaction at the position in which we now 
stood. The right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Droitwich (Sir J. Pakington) charged the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with having 
denied that the fall of Kars exercised any 
influence on the Congress. His right hon. 
Friend had only said that nothing of it 
appeared on the protocols, nor did there, 
although the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen, who appeared to have an 
accurate knowledge of all that took place 
in the Conferences, assured them that the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries had put it for- 
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ward from the first. Of course every 
achievement in war would be put forward 
by the party who had gained it; but the 
Russian Government got nothing for giving 
up Kars. It was evident from the begin- 
ning it must be restored, and it could not 
be otherwise when the main object of the 
war was to maintain the integrity of the 
Turkish territory. His reply, therefore, to 
those who said that but for the fall of Kars 
we should have obtained a more satisfactory 
peace was, that but for the capture of 
Sebastopol we should have had no peace 
at all. With regard to France, our 
French Allies never sent even a Commis- 
sioner to Kars, and it would have been of 
no avail to have consulted them on a ques- 
tion which they did not seem to consider 
one of the objects of the war. He would 
not deny that this discussion was valuable, 
but he did not think it ought to have been 
brought forward in the shape of an at- 
tempt to displace the Government under 
which this calamity had taken place. He 
did not consider it a fair or generous course 
to pitch on a single act of a great enterprise, 
which ought to be treated as a whole. He 
was justified in that opinion by the conduct 
of Lord Malmesbury in withdrawing his 
Motion on this subject in another place. 
He believed the House would be of the 
opinion that it would have been more 
honourable to treat this great question in 
another way, and in that opinion they 
would be backed up by the people of Eng- 
land. He believed the people -were sin- 
cerely sorry for the fall of Kars. He 
participated in that sorrow; no public event 
had ever affected him more. He was not 
surprised at the lamentation it had ocea- 
sioned, But there was another event on 
which the people of England might cor- 
dially congratulate themselves, and on 
which they might compliment his noble 
Friend—that was the fall of Sebastopol. 
If they lamented the fall of Kars, how 
much more would they have lamented the 
event, if his noble Friend had listened to 
craven counsellors, and, giving way to the 
sinking of the spirits of the people, had 
consented to a peace before that event was 
accomplished, which was the great object 
of the war. In justice not only to the 
Ministry, but to the honour of Parliament, 
these things ought to be considered to- 
gether. Irritated as the people of Eng- 
land often were on the occurrence of events 
which they had not foreseen, and ready as 
they were at such moments to visit their 
wrath on whoever, whether Minister or 
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General, came first to their hands, they 
were very unwilling to return to bygones, or 
to raise up the ghost of past transactions, 
even to terrify Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
Therefore they would recoil from such Mo- 
tions as this—they would not favour the 
stale vindictiveness of party spirit, and 
would not support the bringing forward for 
party purposes matter which ought to be 
subjected only to a discriminatifig criticism. 
After all, to what did it come? If it were 
true that in the management of delicate 
alliances, in the difficulty of overcoming 
unforeseen obstacles, and in the confusion 
which up to a certain time prevailed in the 
Crimea, Her Majesty’s Government had 
committed some slight error as to the fall 
of Kars—a calamity which they unceas- 
ingly deplored —he fearlessly appealed to 
the representatives of a generous people 
to cast into oblivion this single disaster, 
if they could visit with a general approba- 
tion a war well conducted and a peace well 
concluded. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, he had in- 
tended to support the Government by giv- 
ing a direct negative to the Motion; but 
the tone and temper of the speeches de- 
livered by the Ministers and their ad- 
herents had compelled him to alter his 
determination. The President of the Board 
of Control, and all who had spoken from 
the Treasury bench, had taken much higher 
ground than he had anticipated; and, not 
content with addressing themselves to the 
case of Kars, had claimed credit for hav- 
ing conducted all the operations of the war 
with uniform wisdom and foresight; in 
fact, they had treated the question as one 
involving approval of their general policy, 
and, as he could by no means afford to 
give a vote suspectible of any such con- 
struction, he had no alternative but to 
support the Motion of the hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Enniskillen. He was not 
disposed to call in question the propriety of 
their conduct in concentrating the whole 
energies of the army on the siege of Se- 
bastopol, and refusing to employ any por- 
tion of it on any other enterprise; but 
they had acted with the greatest indis- 
eretion in imperilling the prestige of the 
English name and arms in the East by 
sending out a British General and Com- 
missioner whom they neglected to support 
with men, money, or material. It would 
have been far better to have left the whole 
management of the war in Asia Minor to 
the Turkish Government than to have com- 
mitted such a mistake as that. 
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Captain LAFFAN said, he had been 
surprised at the course taken by hon, 
Members on the other side of the House, 
and wished to draw the attention of the 
House to the merely military view of the 
subject. When the siege of Sebastopol 
was commeneed, the English undertook an 
equal share of the operations with the 
French. But their strength was not equal 
to the task, and they were obliged to give 
up part to the French, who were three 
times their numbers. The Freneh had 
complained that the English Government 
did not make sufficient efforts, and very 
great indignation would have been excited 
by any proposition to withdraw a part of 
the English foree for an object which they 
considered purely English—namely, the 
defence of the route to India, No Eng- 
lish force, therefore, could have been with- 
drawn from the Crimea for the defence of 
Kars. The next point was as to the ad- 
vice given to the Turkish. Government 
with regard to the disposal of the forces, 
In the Conferences at Constantinople it 
was stated by Fuad Effendi that Turkey 
had but two armies, one in Bulgaria and 
another in the Crimea, and that they had 
not the means of raising a third; but he 
proposed a plan for raising a force of 
44,000 men to operate in Georgia, on the 
Russian line of communication. The force 
looked well on paper, but it existed only 
on paper. It was stated that there were 
12,000 men at Batoum; but from the in- 
conccivable villany of Mustapha Pasha, 
that force had dwindled down to 3,000, 
It was proposed to send 10,000 of the 
Contingent; but these men were then no- 
thing but a useless mob, undrilled, without 
arms or clothes, and with officers whio did 
not understand the language, and were 
obliged to give their orders through an in- 
terpreter. It was impossible for such a 
force to advance to Tiflis, which was 240 
miles from the coast. When the plan was 
sent to England, Lord Clarendon refused 
to sanction it, and suggested that a force 
should be landed at Trebizond, to advance 
on Erzeroum and Kars. It was stated 
that the road from Trebizond to Erzeroum 
was impracticable for an army; but such 
was not the caso, for General Williams, in 
one of his first despatches, mentions that 
a train of siege guns had been conveyed 
along it. The plan proposed by the Eng- 
lish Government was practicable and rea- 
sonable, but that adopted by the Turks pro- 
duced no result. Omar Pasha was anxious 
to take some of his troops from the Cri- 
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mea, but the English and French Generals 
objected—they were about to make their 
second attack on Sebastopol, and it was 
absolutely necessary to retain the Turkish 
troops to defend Balaklava. , After Sebas- 
topol had fallen, Omar Pasha was enabled 
to turn his attention to Asia; but in his 
(Captain Laffan’s) opinion, he made a 
great mistake in landing at Souchum-Ka- 
leh, and directing his march upon Kutais, 
instead of advancing by Trebizond and 
Erzeroum, by which route he might have 
been in time—late though it was—to re- 
lieve Kars. Tiflis was 240 miles inland, 
and it was impossible for him to advance 
so far with his foree through an enemy’s 
country. It was only the same distance 
from Trebizond to Kars, and his road was 
through a friendly country. In effect, the 
Turkish General, with 40,000 men, only 
one-half of whom were available to ope- 
rate in front, had proceeded but thirty 
miles into the interior, when he could not 
go forward without reinforcements. The 
effect of the choice of Souchum-Kaleh was 
therefore to throw his army out of all use- 
ful occupation ; and, indeed, when General 
Williams wrote that he had received pro- 
mises of succour from Selim Pasha, he 
added that he had also entertained hopes 
of aid from Omar Pasha until he learnt 
that that commander had directed his 
movement from Souchum-Kaleh. The Go- 
vernment had been condemned, first, be- 
cause they discountenanced the expedition 
prepared by the Turks into Georgia, and 
next, because they proposed a plan of ope- 
rating by Trebizond and Erzeroum; but 
it was obvious that the former project 
must have been attended with disaster, 
while the latter gave every promise of 
success, Lord Panmure was censured for 
his despatch to General Vivian, dated the 
14th of July, 1855, in which he cautioned 
that commander against imperilling the 
safety of his contingent by embarking in 
any rash or ill-judged enterprise in Asia; 
yet, by a remarkable coincidence, the pa- 
pers before the House showed that on the 
very same day General Vivian wrote to 
our Ambassador in an identical sense, and 
stating that 10,000 of his troops, com- 
prising the most efficient part of his force, 
were still unarmed, officered by men yet un- 
acquainted with their language, destitute 
of transport, and, in faet, a mere mob, 
instead of a disciplined army ready to take 
the field. On the two points, then, in re- 
gard to which they had been severely 
blamed, Her Majesty’s Government really 
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deserved commendation, not censure. They 
could not have withdrawn any troops from 
the Crimea, and they had shown a wise 
and singular foresight in suggesting that 
reinforcements should be sent by Trebi- 
zond. Their decisions throughout were 
wise and judicious, in a military point of 
view at least; although, it must be con- 
fessed, the same could not be said of their 
political administration. He thought the 
Government were blameable for not having 
placed pecuniary means at General Wil- 
liams’s disposal, and also for not having 
furnished him with medical assistance. He 
(Captain Laffan) believed, that had Gene- 
ral Williams been properly supplied with 
money, Kars might have been saved. He 
was, however, unable to concur in the 
terms of the Motion proposed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Enniskillen, de- 
elaring that the fall of Kars was mainly 
attributable to want of foresight and 
energy on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; for, as the first object was to 
keep up the army before Sebastopol, and 
it was doubtful whether any foresight and 
energy on the part of the Government 
could have prevented the fall of Kars, he 
did not think that, in the conduct of the 
military operations, the Government had 
exhibited any lack of wisdom or foresight, 
and he would therefore give his vote 
against the Motion. 

CoroneL DUNNE said, that he did not 
think that the hon. and gallant Member 
who had just spoken had been more suc- 
cessful in defence of the Government than 
the hon. Members who had preceded him. 
The defenders of the Government contend- 
ed that Kars was not a place of great mi- 
litary importance ; but, in his opinion, the 
capture of Kars had been the lever by 
which a peace, neither acceptable nor grate- 
ful to the country had been brought about. 
He believed that this country had suffered 
a great diminution of repute by permitting 
that fortress to be taken. He thought that 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Captain Laffan) 
had taken an extraordinary course in de- 
fending the military views of the noble Lord 
at the head of the War Department, who 
was singular in the idea that the route 
by Trebizond and Erzeroum was that by 
which relief ought to have been afforded 
to Kars. All military men acquainted with 
the country held opinions adverse to that 
view. It had always been held by military 
authorities that the safest and most prac- 
ticable mode of relieving a beleagured 
place was by marching on the communica- 
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tions of the besiegers, and Omar Pasha] opinion that General Vivian’s Contingent 
acted wisely and properly in endeavouring | was unfit to be sent to the Crimea; but 
to interrupt the communications of General | the hon. Gentleman overlooked a subse- 
Mouravieff. He (Colonel Dunne) had been | quent letter from Colonel Simmons, ex- 
informed by officers acquainted with the} plaining the statement of Omar Pasha, 
country that the roads between Trebizond | who expressed this opinion before he was 
and Erzeroum were not practicable by ar-} aware of the danger in which Kars was 
tillery, without taking the guns off thej placed. It was a mere flimsy pretence to 
carriages, and that such was their con-|say that the Contingent was kept back 
dition, that three or four months would | because it was not in a fit state to go to 
have been occupied in marching 30,000 | Balaklava, for it was shortly after sent to 
men from Trebizond to Kars by Erze-}a more dangerous point. The fact was, 
roum. It was utterly impossible to afford | either the Government were ignorant of 
relief to Kars by way of Erzeroum in time | what was going on, or they did not choose 
to prevent its capture, but the attempt to | to interfere in the defence of Kars; and 
do so by Batoum or Redout-Kaleh was|he had no doubt whatever that responsi- 
practicable, and, although made at a very | bility for the fall of Kars rested entirely 
late period of the year, was nearly suc- | upon the Government of this country. He 
cessful. He thought great blame attached | would take the challenge of the right hon. 
to the Government for allowing that expe- | Gentleman the President of the Board of 
dition to be so long delayed that it could | Control, and was prepared to contend that 
not be carried to a successful issue. The/if the Government were tried by court- 
Contingent of General Vivian had been | martial on this question their condemna- 
made an excuse for not sending troops | tion would be much more certain than it 
with Omar Pasha, and it was said they | was likely to be in that House, though not 
were not in a fit state either to replace | more certain than it would be found to be 
Omar’s troops before Sebastopol or for| by the country at large; for there could 
fighting in the field ; but that force should | be no doubt that the opinion of the whole 
not have been in the disorganised con- | country was in unison with the Resolution 
dition which had been represented. It| of the hon. and learned Member for En- 
did not consist of newly raised recruits, | niskillen on this subject ; and hon. Mem- 
but was composed in a great measure of | bers might feel assured that, when they 
troops drawn from the army which had | returned to their constituencies, their votes 
fought under Omar Pasha on the Danube, | on the present occasion would be remem- 
who were placed under the command of | bered. He had heard it said over and over 
British officers, and the Government could | again, that all that had been done in re- 
hardly assert that this was the cause of | spect to Kars was purposely done in order 
their inefficiency. The British Govern- | to bring the war to a close by giving Rus- 
ment were, in his opinion, to blame for | sia a pretence for accepting the terms of 
their determination not to allow the Con- | peace offered to her. This was one reason 
tingent to go to that point to which Omar | which induced him to think that the War 
Pasha wished it to be sent; and at any | Department of the Government was guilty 
rate, if the Contingent had been sent to| of the fall of Kars. He would not enter 
Balaklava, Omar Pasha could have taken!into the conduct of Lord Stratford de 
his troops to Asia Minor, and Kars would | Redcliffe. He certainly did think that in 
have been saved. He thought the British | the earlier part of the proceedings that 
Government were responsible for the fall noble Lord was decidedly wrong in regard 
of Kars, because they had refused to per-|to his replies to General Williams; but 
mit the despatch of troops for its relief at | when Lord Stratford found that Kars was 
the proper time. It had been said that | beleaguered, then his letters assumed a 
there was a deficiency of supplies and | very different tone. In extenuation of the 
resources at Redout-Kaleh and Kutais ; | conduct of the Ambassador, it ought to 
but one of the despatches contained an | be remembered that General Williams was 
account of large stores of grain at Kutais| not placed under him but under Lord 
and of the means of land transport which | Raglan. He was also sent to attend Omar 
existed there, and the river Rion was Pasha in the same manner that Colonel 
available for the conveyance of supplies Rose was sent to the French army as Mi- 
for a distance of fifty miles. A letter had litary Commissioner, but without com- 
been quoted by an hon. and gallant Mem-! mand. The circumstances in which Colonel 
ber to show that Omar Pasha was of | Williams found the Turkish army induced 
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him (and very properly) to assume com- 
mand, and no doubt delay did occur before 
his rank in the Turkish army was con- 
firmed, and that command he had assumed 
recognised. But whether that noble Lord 
was right or whether he was wrong in the 
earlier part of the affair, he (Colonel 
Dunne) contended that the Government 
were responsible for his conduct ; and in 
respect to the subsequent portion of the 
business Lord Stratford was wholly guilt- 
less. The War Department alone was 
guilty of the fall of Kars. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) had re- 
proached the House for not having attend- 
ed to the advice which he had on several 
occasions given as to the importance of as- 
sisting Turkey in Asia Minor ; but while the 
hon. Gentleman threw the responsibility of 
rejecting his advice on the House he at the 
same time appeared to hold Her Majesty’s 
Government wholly irresponsible. It was 
true that he (Colonel Dunne) did not vote 
with the hon. Gentleman last year. Indeed 
he seldom afforded any one an opportunity 
of voting with him, for the hon. Gentle- 
man generally withdrew his Motions ; but 
even when the hon. Gentleman did press 
them he (Colonel Dunne) confessed that 
his confidence in the hon. Gentleman was 
so little that he was not prepared to give 
him his support. 

Mr. COWAN said, it had been his lot 
more than once to find himself in a dif- 
ferent lobby to the Government, but on 
this occasion he felt bound to give them 
his humble and cordial support in resisting 
this attack levelled at them from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. He thought the 
present Motion was at once impolitic and 
ungenerous, and that it would have been 
far more rational and more becoming at a 
time.when the nation was united in thank- 
ing the Almighty for the restoration of 
peace, if this unworthy and useless dis- 
cussion had been avoided. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who last addressed them 
said that the War Department was respon- 
sible for the fall of Kars; but was the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman prepared to 
single out any individual more than an- 
other upon whom punishment ought to be 
visited? The noble Lord the Minister for 
War in especial had been indefatigable in 
his endeavours to carry out the war with 
vigour. No doubt disasters and mistakes 
had taken place, which would be avoided 
were the war to come over again; but how 
could they now fix the responsibility for 
the past upon any one department or set 
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of persons? But, in his humble opinion, 
what was meant by this Motion was not so 
much to censure individuals as to get 
possession of the Treasury benches—but 
he trusted that to-night the hopes of the 
hon. and learned Member for Enniskillen 
would be signally routed and disappointed. 
They all admitted and deplored the calami- 
ties of Sebastopol and Kars, but instead 
of dealing in crimination and recrimination 
it would be far more rational, far more 
becoming, far more useful, to turn their 
attention to the best means to be taken to 
avoid such disasters in future. Let the 
House then look, not to the Whiteside, 
but to the bright side of events—and, 
having rejected this useless Resolution, 
proceed to the discharge of their legiti- 
mate functions in considering what would 
be the most useful legislation for the coun- 
try. He protested against the time of the 
House being occupied, and important busi- 
ness being delayed, by discussions of this 
nature, which could lead to no public 
benefit; and he recommended hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite, if they wished to displace 
the Government, at once to move a vote of 
censure, and to take the sense of the House 
upon it. 

Mr. LIDDELL said, he should confine 
himself to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. K. Seymer). 
He should vote for that Amendment, as 
he believed the capitulation of Kars bore 
very materially on the great question which 
would have to be discussed next week. 
He could have wished that the example of 
a noble Earl in another place had been 
followed by the learned Member for Ennis- 
killen, because he apprehended there would 
be no difficulty in showing that the aban- 
donment of the fortress of Kars had exer- 
cised a great effect upon the peace negoti- 
ations. The expression of opinion might 
appear presumptuous and, at all events, 
premature, but in his (Mr. Liddell’s) view 
no conditions of peace would be satisfac- 
tory which did not contain a security 
against future war, and which did not deal 
with the Asiatic frontier, and it could not 
be doubted that if Kars had not surren- 
dered Russia would have assumed a very 
different attitude in the Conferences. A 
large portion of our acquisitions in the 
war had been given back in exchange for 
Kars. But it was the Asiatic frontier 
which ought to give cause for alarm. It 
was well known that it was in peace, and 
not in war, in the Cabinet, and not in the 
field, that Russia successfully prosecuted her 
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designs. Causes might arise on that fron- 
tier sufficient at any moment again to in- 
volve us in a war; and it was remarkable 
that scarcely had the Russian envoys left 
the Conference chamber before there ap- 
peared in a morning newspaper an ex- 
tremely ominous article from their Berlin 
correspondent, stating that Russia was 
organising an army to resist a mountainous 
tribe on the Asiatie frontier. Now, every 
one knew what Russian diplomacy was, 
and nothing would be easier than for a 
diplomatie agent to foment a rebellion 
among tribes upon the frontier which would 
again lead to war. There could be no 
security for a permanent peace until such 
a rectification had taken place of the 
Russo-Asiatic and Persian frontier as would 
afford a check to the encroachment of 
Russia. Let any one trace the Russian 
boundary line, -from the Caspian to the 
Euxine ; let him mark well the military 
positions held by them at different points, 
on the great lines of road into Asiatic 
Turkey and Northern Persia, and» then 
say what security there is at any time that 
those communications may not be inter- 
rupted, and those fertile Provinces exposed 
to the inroads of the Muscovite. <A great 
opportunity for restraining Russia in this 
quarter had been lost, and might not soon 
recur. He had no hesitation, then, in 
voting for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire. With regard to 
the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member for Enniskillen, he eould have 
wished to have seen it differently worded, 
and less forcible in its terms; but, while 
he could not agree in all the censure which 
that Resolution, as introduced by the hon. 
Member, had cast upon the Government 
at home, yet if asked whether the fall of 
Kars was or was rot attributable to want 
of foresight and energy on the part of the 
Government, he should be compelled in 
his conscience to answer that it was. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM: Sir, I know 
not whether the hon. and learned Member 
for Greenock (Mr. Dunlop) is in his place, 
but I can assure him and the House that 
it is never my practice, even were it in my 
power, to make a speeth for display ; and 
it is only a sense of duty and the conviec- 
tion that I ought not to give a silent vote 
on this important question, which induce 
me to rise on the present oceasion. In 


the present state of the House, and no 
other Gentleman seeming disposed to rise, 
I do not wish the debate to close without 
offering myself to your attention. 


Mr. Liddell 


But, 
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Sir, I shall take the hint whieh was offered 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Greenock, and shall endeavour to compress 
into the narrowest space the observations 
which it will be my duty to submit to the 
House. And, Sir, I am bound to state, 
that, like the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, I have had some doubts with 
respect to the vote which I ought to give 
upon this question; but, both in public and 
in private life, in a case of doubt, I think 
the rule a safe one to do as one would be 
done by ; and having been a responsible 
servant of the Crown during the conduct 
of the present war, I am bound to remem- 
ber the difficulties with whieh Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have had to contend, 
and, actuated by that reflection, I feel I 
have no alternative but to give them the 
benefit of the doubt. 

My own experience has taught me that 
it is a very difficult operation to conduct a 
great war, whether by sea or land, with 
forces under commanders acting with a di- 
vided authority. Now, this evil no doubt is 
well understood in theory, but what is the 
experience of the greatest commanders in 
this respect ? I think it is an observation 
of the great Napoleon, that even one bad 
general is better than two good ones at the 
head of the same army. He makes also 
another reflection—that an army composed 
of different nations will not be long before 
it commits some great mistake. What, 
again, was the experience of the Duke of 
Wellington in the Peninsular war? He felt 
the difficulty of a divided command to so 
great an extent that almost immediately 
after his landing in the Peninsula he 
thought it not only requisite to put at the 
head of the Portuguese army an officer 
second only to himself, but he thought 
it also indispensably necessary that he 
should be the generalissimo of that army, 
holding, as it were, both the first and the 
second comtnands in it. I see my noble 
Friend the Member for the City of Lon- 
don in his place: he, if I mistake not, 
was present with me at the memorable 
spectacle when the Duke of Wellington 
received from the Cortez at Cadiz the 
supreme command of the Spanish army. 
At Talavera he did not command the 
Spaniards, and at Salamanca he had 
only an imperfect command, and felt 
deeply the inconvenience of a divided 
authority. There is a remarkable letter 
of the Duke of Wellington, written when 
Alexander, Emperor of Russia, proposed 
to send a corps d’armée to the Peninsula 
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to be placed partially under the com- | British troops side by side with French to 


mand of the Duke of Wellington. 


It sets the storming of a strong position, defend- 


forth the opinion of that great man upon ed by brave soldiers worthy of the adver- 
the difficulties attendant upon a divided saries against whom they had to contend. 


command, and is so germane to the matter 
in hand that I cannot refrain from troubling 
the House with it. The letter is addressed 
to Lord Bathurst, the then Minister of 
War, and is in these words :— 


“T must not say how much I am flattered by 
the disposition of the Emperor of Russia to place 
his troops under my command. If the Emperor 
should carry this intention into execution, I beg 
leave to recommend not only that the Emperor 
should place them under my command, but that 
he should accept of my services (with the permis- 
sion of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent) 
as a general officer in his service of rank senior to 
the general officer who should be sent in com- 
mand of His Imperial Majesty’s troops, and that, 
although the discipline and interior economy of 
His Imperial Majesty’s troops should be carried 
on under the direction of the general officer who 
would come to the Peninsula with them, all re- 
ports, &c., regarding them and their operations, 
should pass through my hands. I mention this 
now, because, having for some years commanded 
an allied army composed of very discordant mate- 
rials, and having had the good fortune to pre- 
serve the’ utmost harmony among them, I am 
anxious that, in case His Majesty the Emperor 
should be disposed to carry his intention into 
execution, his views should not be frustrated by 
want of attention to the occurrence of one of 
those accidents which experience has shown are 
too likely to occur in the employment of allied 
troops in the same scene of action.” 


I have now, Sir, shown the House what 
was the opinion expressed by two of the 
greatest commanders of modern times with 
regard to the difficulties attending the con- 
duct of combined armies. It is true that 
the history of our country furnishes us with 
brilliant examples of achievements under 
divided commands. Ramilies and Blenheim 
at once occur to our recollection ; but still 
the difficulties of a command over a com- 
bined army are great in the extreme. It 
is not every age that produces a genius like 
that of Marlborough. It is impossible for 
me to address myself to this part of the 
case without reference to the memory of 
my departed Friend, Lord Raglan. Sir, 
Thad the happiness from early youth to be 
his friend. Full of valour, as of courtesy, 
and boundless in both, he was a bright 
example of an English general. He had, 
upon the ground to which I have referred, 
Gent SGeeatties to contend against, but by 

is Winning manners and sound judgment 
he won the esteem and confidence of two 
Marshals of France in combined opera- 
tion. His valour was proved when he 


led—a circumstance new in our aunals— 


| 
| 








He had, I say, great ditficulties to over- 
come, but, thanks to his firmness and for- 
bearance, the alliance remained unbroken. 
Although his conduct during some part of 
his command has been made the subject 
of adverse comment, yet, I say that, take 
him for all in all, we shall not for some 
time look upon his like again. Turning, 
however, to General Williams, who is more 
immediately connected with the subject of 
this debate, it is with pleasure that I ex- 
press the opinion that out of the events of 
this war he brings a character greatly 
exalted by the proof of qualities of the 


.| highest order, and that while he has gain- 


ed a reputation so great at the present 
moment, we may entertain the highest 
hopes of his future fame. With respect 
to the conduct of the Government, if 
Kars could have been saved by pen and 
ink it would not have fallen; but, while 
I say thus much, I must also bear my 
testimony to the manner in which Lord 
Clarendon supported the authority of Ge- 
neral Williams. I will state to the 
House a circumstance which has not yet 
been mentioned, and which I think will 
show that the merits of General Williams, 
great as I believe them to be, were not 
unobserved by the Earl of Aberdeen, the 
head of the Government by which Ge- 
neral Williams was sent on his mission 
to Kars. It was, I think, in the year 
1843, when the nobie Earl was at the head 
of the Foreign Office, that it became the 
duty of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to select an officer for the important post 
of Commissioner to arrange the frontier 
between Turkey and Persia. My noble 
Friend endeavoured to ascertain from the 
corps of artillery if there were an officer of 
merit, science and distinction, to whom the 
duty might be entrusted ; and after full 
inquiry the choice of the Government fell 
upon Colonel Williams. The conduct of 
Colonel Williams in the execution of the 
duty confided to him gave entire satisfac- 
tion both to the English and the Turkish 
Governments. My noble Friend, recollect- 
ing the services of Colonel Williams, when 
it became necessary to send a Commis- 
sioner to the Turkish army in Asia Minor, 
reccommended to Lord Clarendon to se- 
cure the services of Colonel Williams if 
possible ; and Lord Clarendon, knowing 
the opinion of Lord Aberdeen to be a just 
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one, with the concurrence of the Cabinet 
appointed the gallant officer. This was 
the course the Government took in the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Williams. In ad- 
dressing myself still further to the ques- 
tion of the conduct of the Government, I 
am sorry that I should have to speak in the 
absence of a Gentleman to whom I should 
wish to reply, while he was present; but, in 
truth, I had not intended to speak at this 
early hour, but I did not think it right to 
refuse the call which was made upon me 
by the House. I refer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) who has 
made some severe observations in reference 
to Lord Aberdeen’s Government. Now, 
Sir, I must say that it is extremely easy 
to kick a dead Lion, and, as the hon. Gen- 
tleman has been engaged, and honourably 
engaged, in researches connected with the 
ruins of departed greatness, I can quite 
imagine that he may now find it more 
profitable to defame a Minister out of 
office, and to offer incense at the shrine 
of the Minister in power. I say, Sir, 
that the comments of the hon. Gentle- 
man on the Government of Lord Aber- 
deen are most unjust. The hon. Gentle- 


man says that the Administration of Lord 
Aberdeen entirely overlooked the import- 


ance of the Asiatic frontier of Turkey, 
and the danger to Turkey of the advances 
of Russia in that direction. I must state 
in the outset that I think Lord Clarendon 
hardly dealt with when he is held respon- 
sible, individually and alone, for the mili- 
tary instructions that are contained in 
some of these despatches. Such directions 
were issued generally with the immediate 
concurrence of the Secretary of State for 
War; and after communication with the 
head of the Government. Now, Sir, I 
will not trouble the House with more 
extracts than I can help, but I must re- 
mind the House that the despatches to 
which I shall refer were written by the 
Earl of Clarendon as the organ of the Go- 
vernment, and I think that the statement 
of the hon. Gentleman that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen was indifferent to 
the state of the Turkish army in Asia will 
fall to the ground. I will not refute that 
position by many extracts, but will confine 
myself to three. I would beg the House 
to remember the dates. The Duke of 
Newcastle left the Administration with 
Lord Aberdeen towards the end of Janu- 
ary, 1855. In the preceding October 
Lord Clarendon wrote to Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe—and it is consistent with my 


Sir James Graham 
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own knowledge that the despatch was 
written in concert with the Duke of New- 
castle—in the following terms :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have a direct in- 

terest in the effective state of this army (that is, 
the army of Kars and on the Asiatic frontier), as 
it is likely that military operations upon a large 
scale will be carried on in Asia next year; and 
they must therefore again insist upon the neces- 
sary measures being taken without delay.” 
On the part, therefore, of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet, I must say that there was the 
earliest indication of foresight with refer- 
ence to the probable course of military 
events in the early part of 1855. The 
date of the despatch is important ; it is 
the 21st of October, 1854. It is imme- 
diately consequent upon the hope enter- 
tained confidently by Lord Raglan and 
Marshal Canrobert that the bombardment 
of Sebastopol, which was to take place on 
the 17th of October, would be successful, 
and it clearly shows that the policy of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government was that, if 
happily that bombardment should be suc- 
cessful, part of the allied forces would be 
directed on Asia. Here is the matter 
most in dispute between the hon. Gentle- 
man and myself. Undoubtedly Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—I believe the present 
as well as Lord Aberdeen’s—did attach 
primary importance to the Crimean opera- 
tions, and regarded as secondary, although 
most important, the military movements 
and events on the Asiatic frontier. The 
hon. Gentleman takes an opposite view. 
He thinks, I believe, that the operations 
in the Crimea were secondary to the move- 
ments on the Asiatic side; and therein 
differs on a point of strategy from the con- 
clusions at which the Government arrived 
after giving the matter their most careful 
consideration, and consulting with those 
best qualified to advise them. That, how- 
ever, is @ question of judgment and opinion 
no way affecting the decision of the House 
upon the Motion now before it. But now 
I would ask attention, as a proof that the 
Duke of Newcastle and Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government never departed from the view 
which they took with reference to the im- 
portance of the Asiatic frontier, to a des- 
patch which, I think, was partially read 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Enniskillen. It is from Colonel Mundy 
to Lord Wodehouse, and is dated the 6th 
of November :— 

“The Duke of Newcastle is of opinion that it 
will be found almost an impossibility for the Eng- 
lish and French forces to co-operate with an army 
in the state in which the Turkish army in Asia is 
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represented to be unless a complete change of 
system be effected. His Grace further directs 
me more especially to request that your Lordship 
will call Lord Clarendon’s attention to the state- 
ments of Colonel Williams with regard to the 
arrears of pay due to the Turkish soldiers, and 
the evil results arising therefrom, not only causing 
distress and privation in the army, but encourag- 
ing desertion from its ranks ; the want of cloth- 
ing amongst the troops of all arms, and the ab- 
sence of medicine for the sick, and want of pro- 
perly qualified surgeons. His Grace is of opinion 
that an earnest and urgent representation should 
be made to the Porte, calling their attention to 
the several points adverted to by Colonel Wil- 
liams, and expressing the expectation of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that some steps should be 
taken on their part to remedy this state of things ; 
and should Lord Clarendon concur in the Duke of 
Newcastle’s opinion, I am further to request that 
you will move his Lordship to send instructions 
accordingly to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople. Adverting to the statements of Co- 
lonel Williams in his despatch of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, with regard to the inefficiency of the me- 
dical officers, his Grace would suggest that, in any 
instructions which may be addressed by Lord 
Clarendon to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on this 
subject, he should be directed to inquire whether 
the Turkish Government would consent to place 
their hospitals at Kars and Erzeroum under the 
management of three or four English and French 
army surgeons, who might have power to dismiss 
any subordinates found incompetent, and might 
also have the whole control of providing a suffi- 
cient supply of medicines and instruments. 


The last extract to which I shall refer in 
connection with this matter occurs in a 
despatch dated the 11th of January, 1855, 
while Lord Aberdeen was still in office, 
which I know to have been written after 
communication with, and under the sanc- 
tion of, the Duke of Neweastle. Refer- 
ring to a despatch which had been received 
from Lord Stratford, it says— 


“ But this is all that has been done for the re- 
lief of the army, notwithstanding the repeated 
and urgent remonstrances of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which are of a date long anterior to 
the departure of General Williams from this coun- 
try. The Porte was well aware of the anxiety 
felt by Her Majesty’s Government on this subject, 
and of the importance they attached to the army 
at Kars being in a fit state to take the field next 
spring: yet, knowing the necessity that General 
Williams should have rank in the Turkish army, 
in order to secure to him the respect and obedi- 
ence required, not alone for the Sultan’s interests, 
but for his position as the Queen’s Commissioner, 
his diploma of Ferik has not yet been sent to him, 
nor does he appear to have been informed that 
the rank was conferred upon him. 


Here is an indication of the policy of the 
Government, and the measures of precau- 
tion they thought it expedient to take, 
officially communicated as early as January 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe—this docu- 
mentary evidence proves beyond dispute, 
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that neither the Duke of Newcastle nor 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government, ever lost 
sight of the importance to be attached to 
the proper maintenance of the army at 
Kars, or of the necessity of active prepa- 
rations for taking the field in Asia Minor 
in the course of the spring. 

Coming more immediately to the sub- 
ject now before us, I think, Sir, I shall 
rightly divide the subjects of blame im- 
puted to the Government into two—first, 
it is said, that there being reason not to 
be altogether satisfied with the conduct of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, they failed to 
recall him; and, secondly, that they omit- 
ted to send aid to Kars in the summer of 
1855. These appear to me the leading 
topics of attack, and, with the permission 
of the House, I will direct my attention to 
them consecutively. 

And, first, with regard to the conduct 
of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. I agree 
with the Attorney General that it is im- 
possible altogether to vindicate the earlier 
stage of these proceedings, particularly 
towards the end of 1854 and the com- 
mencement of 1855, the neglect to answer 
the letters of General Williams and to give 
him the full authority which was neces- 
sary to sustain him—whatever may be 
the cause, I think there can be no doubt 
that there was a misunderstanding between 
General Williams and Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, which was not conducive to the 
good of the public service. I am quite 
ready to make this statement ; but having 
made this admission, I think there are 
circumstances with reference to the past 
life and conduct of Lord Stratford which 
would have made it a fatal error on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government to re- 
call him from Constantinople, owing to the 
course he had unfortunately adopted with 
regard to General Williams. It is said 
that he neglected to answer as many as 
sixty-one letters; but it appears that on 
one morning seventeen despatches arrived 
together, requiring probably only one an- 
swer. I will not, however, deal with the 
question in that manner. I have admit- 
ted that I think there were parts of the 
conduct of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
fairly reprehensible; but, on the other 
hand, I agree with the hon. and gallant 
Officer who spoke on the opposite side that 
there, perhaps, were defects in the ori- 
ginal arrangements by which General 
Williams was sent as military Commis- 
sioner, placed more immediately under the 
orders and directions of Lord Raglan, and 
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not sO immediately under the control of 
the British Ambassador; probably, too, 
his powers and functions were not strictly 
defined with sufficient precision; and, 
under these circumstances, although it 
is certainly to be regretted, it was 
not very unnatural that, in the first 
instance, some misunderstanding should 
have arisen between Lord Stratford and 
General Williams. But I think the Go- 
vernment and the House are bound not to 
forget the eminent services rendered to his 
country by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 
Reeollect how he stood as a sentinel, 
almost alone, opposing a constant front to 
the spirit of Russian aggression in that 
quarter, and to what was no less dangerous 
than Russian aggression—the corrupting 
influence of Russia in a capital where her 
seductions have not always been thrown 
away. Let me also remind the House of 
the influence acquired by Lord Stratford 
over the Turkish Government. He him- 
self tells us of the corruption which pre- 
vails in every department of that Govern- 
ment, and let us not forget how his ho- 
nesty and integrity have triumphed over 
the baleful influence, and to what noble 
parposes he has directed the ascendancy 
gained by honour and uprightness. The 


papers which have just been presented to 
Parliament show how successfully he has 
exerted himself in favour of the Christian 


subjects of the Sultan. I attribute mainly 
to the influence of Lord Stratford de Red- 
eliffe, constantly and nobly exerted, that 
hatti-sheriff which gives such important 
privileges to the Christian population in 
Turkey. It assures us that henceforth 
no subject of the Turk will be molested on 
account of his religious opinions, or’ pu- 
nished on account of the abandonment of 
any faith which he shall renounce. What 
are these but terms of absolute religious 
toleration? and that hatti-sheriff, so im- 
portant, is referred to by name in the 
treaty which has been laid on our table; 
it is the condition on which Turkey is ad- 
mitted within the pale of civilised Eu- 
rope ; it will give to the European Powers, 
if it be not observed, either collectively 
or individually, a right of remonstrance 
and of active interference. If these things 
be considered, the full value of the boon 
will be better understood. More than 
that—TI believe there was error in the 
conduct of Lord Stratford de Redeliffe in 
the earlier part of the transactions with 
General Williams; but will the House re- 
collect, in justice to Lord Stratford, what 
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were the efforts he made after the com. 
mencement of 1855? I believe he was 
earnest and unremitting in his exertions to 
obtain for General Williams every possible 
assistance from the Divan. Well, Sir, under 
all these circumstances, considering his 
ability, the length of his service, his con- 
duct, his character, I am disposed to say 
that the Horatian maxim with regard to 
poetry is equally applicable to political ser- 
vices— 

“Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 

paucis 

Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum ecavit natura.” 
This accusation of not recalling Lord 
Stratford, I grant, more particularly ap- 
plies to Lord Aberdeen’s Government, be- 
cause the offence was committed in the be- 
ginning of the year 1855, or at the close of 
the year 1854, But, if it be an error that 
Lord Stratford was not recalled, had I re- 
mained a Member of the present Adminis- 
tration I should have partaken of the eoun- 
cils of my colleagues, and I should have 
resisted to the utmost the recall of Lord 
Stratford. Therefore, on the first grounds 
to which I have referred, I feel it my duty 
to give my vote of approbation to Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

I come now to the second point—the 
omission of the Government to send aid to 
Kars in the summer of 1855. Now, upon 
this point it is impossible to overlook the 
earnest desire of the Turkish Government 
to send assistance to the army beleaguered 
at Kars, and more particularly I must 
advert to the recommendation and conduct 
of Omar Pasha with reference to this sub- 
ject. I think those hon. Gentlemen who 
have read the Minute of Omer Pasha must 
be of opinion that his abilities in council 
hardly fall short of his distinguished merits 
in the field. But, Sir, as opposed to this 
desire on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, I have already stated that both the 
English and French Governments, though 
they attached infinite importance to the 
defence of Kars, as I think rightly, re- 
garded that operation as altogether second- 
ary to the capture of Sebastopol. That 
was the primary object, and it would have 
been folly and weakness to disregard the 
primary object in the hope of promoting 
or even carrying a second. Will the House 
bear in mind the precise time when Omar 
Pasha made his recommendation ? It was 
after the 18th of June—a day ever memo- 
rable in the annals of this country, and 
not tarnished, as I contend, by the adverse 
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occurrences of the 18th of June, 1855— 
still that day in that year is remarkable 
for the failure of a great military effort on 
the part both of the French and English 
armies, and it cannot be matter of sur- 
prise that after such an event the generals 
and admirals responsible for the safety of 
the united army should have hesitated in 
weakening the forces immediately present 
at that great military operation, the siege 
of Sebastopol. I do not think it has been 
read, but it appears to me very important 
that the letter of General Simpson with 
reference to the refusal of the wishes stated 
to them by Omar Pasha, to withdraw a 
portion of the forces then present under 
their combined command, should be brought 
to the recollection of the House. This 
letter is dated the 16th of July, about a 
month after the assault upon the Redan, 
and a considerable time before the brilliant 
suecess which carried the Malakoff and 
ended in the taking of Sebastopol. I 
will not trouble the House by reading the 
whole, but allow me to read a portion of 
this letter, which shows distinctly the views 
of the allied commanders upon this sub- 
ject :— 

* At a conference which was assembled at the 
French head-quarters on Saturday the 14th, at the 
request of Omar Pasha, and at which he, General 
Pelissier, General La Marmora, Vice-Admiral 
Sir E. Lyons, Vice-Admiral Bruat, Rear-Admiral 
Stuart, and myself were present, his Highness 
set forth his reasons and views on the subject in 
question ; he also produced a very large sheet of 
paper, which contained, as he affirmed, the in- 
structions of his Government ; but, on being asked 
for a translation of which, he said that it would 
take a fortnight to make one. The arguments 
used by Omar Pasha were those set forth in the 
correspondence, and failed to produce any effect 
on the minds of the other members of the Con- 
ference, who all, without exception, entertain the 
strongest objection to the withdrawal of any 
troops from the Crimea at this moment,” 


We have, therefore, the united opinion of 
all the admirals and all the generals that 
not only from Sebastopol and Balaclava, 
but from Kadikoi, Kertch, and Eupatoria, 
under the circumstances which then exist- 
ed, it was not expedient to withdraw a 


single man, Omar Pasha, being dissatis- 
fied with the decision, went to Constan- 
tinople to obtain a reversal of it, and 
payeret Simpson writes to Lord Strat- 
ord— 


“T earnestly, therefore, beg your Excellency to 
use your powerful influence with the Porte to 
cause our opinion to prevail over that of his 
Highness ; for great public interests are at stake, 


and serious consequences might result from his 
success,” 
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Surely, Sir, in the face of that appeal we 
may well understand how very unwilling 
the Governments at Paris and at London 
must have been to reverse a decision, taken 
on the spot by the most competent authori- 
ties, by orders directly opposed to what on 
the spot was thought necessary, not only 
for the honour and success, but absolutely 
for the safety of the forces there employed. 
It must not be concealed from the House, 
and it has not been concealed—as I think 
rightly—by the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown, that there was a great indispo- 
sition on the part of the French Govern- 
ment to favour any operations elsewhere 
until success at Sebastopol had been 
obtained. It may be a matter of ques- 
tion whether that disinclination was not 
carried to excess: still, in operations of 
such delicacy and difficulty, it will be 
a bold measure if the House of Com- 
mons, for the sake of an hypothetical 
result, pass condemnation on the Govern- 
ment, upon the exercise of its discretion in 
very nice, trying, and difficult circum- 
stances. Again, let us see what the great 
master of the art of war in our time— 
the Duke of Wellington—says on a point 
of this nature. General Cooke held a 
command at Cadiz; the Duke was com- 
manding on the banks of the Douro, 
and, in one of his instructions he said,— 
“It is inexpedient to give peremptory 
orders from adistance. 1 would not do it. 
I would not gladly, if they were given to 
me, submit to them.’’ Ido not stand here 
to say that mistakes have not been com- 
mitted—lI do not believe that gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench, considering the large 
extent covered by these transactions, will 
be prepared to say that no errors have 
been committed—it is impossible that in 
such immense transactions some oversights 
should not oceur. I say frankly, I think 
there was too much of telegraphic com- 
munications and telegraphic orders. I 
agree with the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen in disapproving that parti- 
cular telegraphic despatch, which gave 
peremptory orders to abandon Kars and 
Erzeroum and fall back upon Trebizond; 
and if reconimendations were to be con- 
veyed by telegraph at all, I should not 
have sanctioned any other recommendation 
to General Simpson than to ‘ remember 
Karts.’’ That was not the instruction, but, 
perhaps, the end would have been much 
happier had it been so. Still, I am bound 
to say that, whatever those instructions 
may have been, it was quite open to 
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the Government to yield to the strong 
representations made by the command- 
ers of the allied forces, and not allow 
any detachments to be sent from the Cri- 
mea. I cannot but express the sympathy 
which I—in common, | believe, with every 
Member of the House—feel for the suffer- 
ings of General Williams, and my admira- 
tion of his conduct. It is heartrending to 
read some of these despatches. He says 
that he thought his army was left doomed 
to destruction, that he was absolutely for- 
gotten, that his position was isolated and 
neglected ; and yet, while he felt the neg- 
lect, his manly and noble spirit, nothing 
daunted, persevered in spite of every dis- 
appointment. Hope even was dead within 
him, yet did not that spirit so entirely fail 
that he was unwilling to meet the enemy to 
whom he was opposed with only three of his 
countrymen by his side, and lead a Turkish 
army, under circumstances of unexampled 
distress and difficulty, to almost unexampled 
victory. There may be many things to 
regret in the war now happily closed, but 
do not let us, under any circumstances, 
cease to be proud of the noble conduct of 
a handful of our countrymen on two occa- 
sions of almost equal danger and difficulty. 
I look in vain to the annals of modern 
warfare for a parallel to the defence of 
Silistria or Kars—both in the main, owing 
to the courage, the skill, the constancy, 
and the example of British officers—lead- 
ing to that triumphant success which, when 
we come to confer with him who was our 
enemy, and is now, I hope, our friend— 
long may he continue to be so!—I mean the 
Russian—he will tell us that the defence 
of Silistria and Kars rendered the English 
name, with which these exploits were asso- 
ciated, illustrious and ever memorable in 
the annals of this war. I said it was 
heartrending to think what General Wil- 
liams must have endured. Here is a trifling 
instance. When the honour of the second 
class of the Bath is conferred upon him, 
we hear that he receives it with a faint 
smile, for in truth the hope of that noble 
heart is well nigh broken. I may be wrong 
in expressing my opinion, but I do not 
think, as yet, the gratitude of this country 
to that distinguished man has been suf- 
ficiently marked. The second class of the 
Bath is a proud distinction ; but I cannot 
think his services are rightly measured by 
that distinction. The thanks of Parlia- 
ment, considering the ultimate failure of 
the defence of Kars, cannot, according to 
precedent, be given, but if my noble Friend 
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will advise Her Majesty, the fountain of all 
grace and favour to the military profes- 
sion, to confer some solid mark, in which 
we may partake, in reward of the services 
of General Williams, I do not believe there 
is a man in this House who will not hail it 
with satisfaction. 

Now, Sir, I shall be asked, am I then 
prepared to say that no errors were com- 
mitted ? I have already admitted that some 
errors were committed; and I have con- 
curred in the suggestion that medical and 
pecuniary aid ought to have been given; 
it will now be my duty to point out others. 
I have read a despatch of the Duke of 
Neweastle, in which it is suggested that 
medical aid might be afforded to the army 
at Kars and that pecuniary assistance 
might be given: this brings me to the 
question of pecuniary assistance. And 
here I confess I think that some blame is 
due to the Government. It will be, per- 
haps, contended, that I and some of my 
colleagues of Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
who left office, after having accepted it 
under the noble Lord (Viscount Palmer- 
ston) were opposed to the Turkish loan. It 
is true; but this is not the occasion to argue 
that question over again. But before I 
left Lord Aberdeen’s Government, and ever 
since, I have been opposed to the system 
of subsidies and loans. I remember that 
injunction, which is as sound as it is poeti- 
eal, and quite as applicable to nations as 
to individuals :— 


*¢ No lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend.” 


I was opposed, also, to the joint and several 
liability involved in this particular loan ; 
and I had the greatest objection to the 


mortgage of Egypt. I still retain those 
objections. I do think—I hope I may be 
wrong—that grave discussions may yet 
arise out of that transaction between the 
French and English Governments. But 
I never was opposed, and I do not think 
that any rational man would be opposed to 
giving pecuniary assistance. Differing as 
I do from the Member for Aylesbury on 
some points, yet I agree with him in one, 
and I do think that a credit might have 
been given to General Williams, either 
upon our Ambassador at Constantinople 
or upon the Treasury in England for a 
moderate amount, say, for the sum of 
£100,000 or £200,000, and that for that 
sum the army at Kars might have been 
supplied with all the provisions necessary. 
I am also of opinion with the hon. and 
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learned Gentleman (Mr. Whiteside), that 
if a few hundred cavalry had been sent to 
Kars, they would, as General Williams 
says, in describing his brilliant victory, 
have enabled him to destroy the Russian 
army. Again, I think, that although Ge- 
neral Williams had guns in sufficient quan- 
tity, yet that when he asked for a few hun- 
dred artillerymen and cavalry they might 
have been sent to him from Constantinople. 
I cannot but believe that in the early part of 
the summer of 1855, without detaching any 
troops from the Crimea, there might have 


been sent from Constantinople to Erze- | P 


roum some assistance—some force which 
would have produced great results in the 
Asiatic campaign, and which, combined 
with the advance of a smal] sum of money, 
would have exercised great influence in 
the fortunes of the war. Here is another 
point upon which I have a strong opinion. 
If it were inexpedient to weaken the force 
on the plateau in front of Sebastopol, still 
there were no insuperable objections to 
meeting the wishes of Omar Pasha and 
allowing him to withdraw from that posi- 
tion the Turkish veterans he was accus- 
tomed to command, and supplying their 
place by the Turkish Contingent. It may 
be said, that the latter troops were not 


sufficiently disciplined; but the House will 
pardon me if I again refer to the highest 


authority—the Duke of Wellington. He 
had experience in these matters. When 
in Portugal he had to use similar troops 
constantly, when they were very imper- 
fectly disciplined, and he has put upon re- 
eord in his own pithy manner a dictum 
which the House will allow me to read. It 
refers to the effect of long training and 
discipline upon such troops compared with 
their being well paid, well fed, and well 
cared for, and it shows that these atten- 
tions go much further in rendering troops 
effective in the field than any amount of 
training. The Duke is writing of Spanish 
troops when put under British officers. He 
says— 

__“The Spanish troops do not want discipline, 
if by discipline is meant instruction, so much as 
they do a system of order, which can only be 


founded on regular pay and food and good care 
and clothing.” 


Now, the Turkish Contingent had had 
these adyantages for some time, and my 
own judgment would be that, at that time, 
When the question of withdrawing the 
Turkish troops frum Balaklava was agi- 
tated, their place might have been ad- 
Vantageously and sufficiently supplied by 
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the Turkish Contingent so officered. The 
Duke goes on to say— 

“These British officers could not give them, 
and, notwithstanding that the Portuguese are 
now the fighting cocks of the army, I believe we 
owe their merits more to the care we have taken 
of their pockets and bellies than to the instruction 
we have given them.” 


Showing that the opinion of the Duke of 
Wellington was, that the want of in- 
struction and long training with refer- 
ence to the efficiency of foreign armies 
is radically, to a considerable extent, sup- 
lied by British pay, feeding, and care. 
The Turkish Contingent having had these 
advantages might, I think, have been 
sent up to Balaklava, so as to have libe- 
rated the troops of Omar Pasha, with- 
out any danger to the service. And, Sir, 
there is no use in not very frankly stating 
my full opinion to the House, since they 
are sO indulgent as to listen tome. I have 
another objection to take to the manage- 
ment of these transactions, which I think 
is not altogether unfounded, but it is of a 
somewhat delicate character. I am bound 
to say, that with every desire to maintain 
the French alliance in its full integrity, 
and to run no risk of a misunderstanding 
with that country—especially as I am 
bound to admit that the Emperor of that 
great nation has acted with constant fide- 
lity and with a degree of good faith and 
firmness that entitles him to the gratitude 
of this country; yet I cannot but think 
that too much was conceded to the pre- 
judices which, I must say, were not well 
founded on the part of our French Allies. 
After Sebastopol had fallen, and after 
Kars had fallen, there was the Turkish 
Government displaying an earnest, natural, 
and anxious desire to withdraw a portion 
of their army from the Crimea, and to oc- 
cupy Trebizond without delay, in order to 
prevent the danger of the further advance 
of the Russian army. Now, observe what 
took place. As late as the 14th of De- 
cember, Lord Stratford writes to the Earl 
of Clarendon to say :— 

“ T learn from M. de Thouvenal that permission 
has at length arrived from Paris for Marshal Pe- 
lissier to assent to the departure of the Egyptian 
infantry at Eupatoria for Trebizond. I am in- 
formed, however, that the Turkish commander 
had declared his determination to embark the 
troops without waiting for any further communi- 
cation,” 


This bears incidentally upon a part of the 
case of the Government. They have been 
blamed for adhering to the view taken by 
General Williams himself, and preferring 
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the proposed advance from Batoum to the 
operation recommended by Omar Pasha, 
with Souchum-Kaleh for its base, The 
local knowledge of the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury has made this perfectly in- 
telligible, and he has shown that in the 
early part of the summer the road from 
Trebizond or Batoum was more direct in 
a military point of view, and more suitabie 
except for artillery. But after Sebastopol 
had fallen, the question was, whether a 
portion of the Turkish army ought not to 
evacuate the Crimea and go to Trebizond. 
Hear what Sir William Codrington, our 
Commander in Chief says, with reference 
to this subject. Writing on the 10th of 
December, he says :— 

‘I wrote to Marshal Pelissier in the general 
tone of your letter, expressing to him the great 
object it seemed to be to get the Turkish troops 
to Trebizond, and that, if done at all, it should 
be done at once, and offering my assistance, if I 
could, by communications with our navy, to further 
this object. His answer was, that he could not 
consent to their leaving Eupatéria without the 
express sanction of the Emperor of the French,” 
That is to say, that the opinion formed by 
the General Commanding in Chief, backed 
by the earnest desire of the Turkish Go- 
vernment, was dependent on the will of 
the Emperor at Paris, communicated by 
telegraph. This is delicate ground; but I 
speak with every desire to show the utmost 
deference to the Emperor of the French. 
Lord Stratford writes, saying, ‘* The 
Turks are sadly mortified by the embargo 
which appears to have been laid on the 
Egyptian troops at Eupatoria.” In my 
Opinion, that feeling of soreness and dis- 
appointment was both natural and well- 
founded. 

But, I may be asked, ‘* Why, if you 
find these faults, do you not vote for the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Enniskillen?” That is a fair ques- 
tion, and I will proceed to answer it. I 
will first take the Amendment of my hon, 
Friend the Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. 
K. Seymer). If the previous Question 
had been moved at an early stage of the 
discussion, I do not know whether, with 
the view I take, I should not have voted 
for it. But since the discussion has been 
opened, I cannot regard the Amendment 
of my hon. Friend exactly in the light 
of a Motion for the previous Question ; 
although it is a reasonable Amendment, 
asking, not that no verdict shall be ulti- 
mately pronounced, but that there shall be 
delay in pronouncing it; and he asks for 
delay upon the assumption that we are 
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ignorant of the protocols and of the terms 
of the treaty of peace, and that we ought 
to be made acquainted with them, and to 
consider them before we pronounce a ver. 
dict. With respect to the original Motion, 
I cannot regard the question which it raises 
as an abstract question; even if I did so 
regard it, I could not bring myself—it may 
be from prejudice, it may be from kindly 
feeling towards old friends —to say, as 
an abstract proposition, that I think Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Clarendon deficient in 
foresight, or Lord Palmerston deficient in 
energy. But this is not an abstract ques- 
tion; it must be regarded with reference 
both to circumstances and to time. Now, 
with regard to circumstances, I think there 
was great truth and justice in- the opinion 
pronounced by an impartial and intelligent 
spectator (General Mansfield), He says 
that the causes of the fall of Kars are 
quite obvious. He says that it was neces- 
sary, until Sebastopol had been taken, to 
keep concentrated in front of Sebastopol 
every English, every French, every Sar- 
dinian, every Turkish soldier that could be 
obtained; that the campaigns in the Cri- 
mea and on the Asiatic frontier, including 
Kars, must be regarded as a whole; that 
the centre and key of the entire operation 
was Sebastopol, to which Kars, however 
important, was but secondary; and that 
the result of the campaign was not at all 
surprising: we succeeded at the point 
where our united energies were concen- 
trated, and we failed at the extremity to 
which we could not direct any assistance. 
General Mansfield adds, that he had pre- 
dicted the result; but that the gallant feat 
of arms by which Kars was enabled to 
hold out prevented the advance of the 
Russian army one yard further than Kars, 
and that if Sebastopol had not fallen we 
should, this spring, in consequence of the 
defence of Kars, have opened the cam- 
paign in Asia with the brightest pro- 
spects. 

Then, in considering this Motion, time 
is not to be disregarded. I do not wish 
to anticipate the discussion upon the ar- 
ticles of peace, but I cannot forget that 
peace is ratified, that it was proclaimed 
yesterday, that it is on the table, and that 
we are cognisant of its terms; and, Jook- 
ing at those terms, I must say that, in my 
humble judgment, all the objects, the 
principal objects of the war, have been 
fully achieved, and that the peace is ho- 
nourable to the country. Without wast- 
ing the time of the House by entering at 
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any length into this subject, I must give|nion of the right hon. Gentleman, sin- 
them a short summary of the terms we | ners in the concrete; but abstractedly eon- 
have obtained. The Principalities—the | sidered, they‘are innocent. Sir, we have 
oceupation of which by Russia was the | just terminated a great war, and just con- 
proximate cause of the war—are rescued | cluded an important peace; and durin 
from the grasp of Russia; to them is| that space of time an event has occurre 
added the half of Bessarabia; the fort of} which, in the view of many persons, has 
Ismail, long oceupied by Russia, and which | exercised a powerful influence on public 
had been wrested by that Power from Tur- | affairs, and which, even if it had not ex- 
key, is restored to the Principalities; the} erted that influence, has been attended 
navigation of the Danube is henceforth | with cireumstances which enlist the deep- 
free, guaranteed by Europe; the commerce | est sympathy of the people of this country. 
of the Euxine is opened to the world; the | There has been an heroic exhibition of all 
Russian fleet in the Euxine is annihi-| those virtues and qualities which English- 
lated; no military arsenals on the coast of|men appreciate and honour; there is a 
the Euxine, no military fortresses on its | prevalent belief that men distinguished by 
eastern shore which have been destroyed | all those qualities and virtues have been 
are to be rebuilt ; the standing menace to} deserted by the Government; and now, 
Sweden—Bomarsund and the Aland Isles | after a wise forbearance, due to the state 
—is not again to be fortified ; the standing | of the country and to the embarrassing 
menace to Turkey — Sebastopol —is in| duties of the Administration, a forbear- 
ruins; Kars, the very subject we are now | ance which reflects credit on this House, 
discussing, is restored to the Turks with- | because the attention of Parliament is call- 
out an equivalent; the aggressive aggran- | ed to those circumstances, and because we 
dising spirit of Russia is arrested; the in-| presume in the House of Commons to dis- 
dependence and integrity of Turkey are se- | cuss this question, which for a long period 
eured under the guarantee and panoply of | has touched the hearts and occupied the 
Europe. These are the leading conditions | hearths of the whole country, an imputa- 
of peace, and there—pointing to the Minis- | tion of faction is brought against us, In 
terial benches—are the Ministers who have | this House, which if it wishes to have any 
conducted the war to a prosperous conelu- | claim on public regard and respect would 
sion, and have secured that peace. I have | find that claim most surely in quick sympa- 
no blind partiality for Her Majesty’s Go- | thy with the sentiment out of doors—in this 
vernment—I have censured wherever I | House, because we have presumed to touch 
thought censure was due; but, I must say,|a question of national interest, we are 
I think it would be ungenerous and unjust | told that we are taking a part that faction 
to the Administration which has conducted | only could inspire, and selfish and sordid 
the war to an honourable conclusion, upon| sentiments only could have prompted. 
such a day as this, under circumstances | Before the main business of this night 
such as I have feebly described, to declare | commences, the Member for some Scotch 
that it is altogether unworthy of the confi- | burgh — Greenock, I believe — rises, and 
dence of the country and has failed in fore- | says that this debate is only continued for 
sight and energy. For these reasons I|the sake of a few speeches, and that it is 
shall neither vote for the Amendment nor | entirely a factious movement. Is that the 
for the Motion. I shall meet with a direct opinion of the people of England? What- 
negative the vote of censure. ever may be the decision at which we may 
Mr. DISRAELIT: Sir, the right hon. | ultimately arrive, is there a man in this 
Gentleman the Member for Carlisle has | country who does not feel that the siege 
this night tempered justice with mercy. |and fall of Kars ought, and deserve to 
He has spoken against Ministers, and he| be, the subject of Parliamentary discus- 
intends to vote for them. I have little | sion? Itis not only one Scotch Member 
fault to find with the right hon. Gentle- | who presumes to give this opinion on the 
Man’s statements—he seems to have put, | ecnduct of the House of Commons. The 





with eonsiderable force and Parliamentary | House still echoes with the plaintive ora- 
experienes, the main points that tell against | tion of the hon. Member for Ayr (Mr. 
the Ministers, but, remembering that they | Craufurd) ; and what is the cause of his 
Were once his coieagues and are still his addressing such language as he did to Gen- 
friends, he says thav he will resist the | tlemen on this (the Opposition) side of the 
irresistible inference, that um this occasion| House? What is his grievance? His 
they are to blame. They are, in the opi- | reason against the continuance of this de- 
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bate is, that he will thereby be prevented | contrasted with the speech of another 
| 


from introducing a Ba]. And what is the | Member of the Cabinet in this debate, 
history of that Bill? Some fortnight ago | because he did justice to the subject be- 
another golden opportunity was lost by | fore us, and because he at least admitted 
that hon. and learned Gentleman. He its importance, described this Motion as 
says he seized that opportunity—that he | simply an attempt to upset the Ministry, 
came down eager to expound his legisla-|I think he should not have touched on 
tive opinions; but unfortunately there was | that point. I think it becomes the House 
no House. Really I do not think that | of Commons to have some more clear idea 
there is any great grievance for the hon. | of the position of an Opposition in this 
Member to complain of. He had had his| country, and of the duties it has to fulfil, 
chance ; he has appealed to an impartial | than appears to be prevalent among some 
tribunal—to his own countrymen—and the | hon. Gentlemen, and even right hon. 
Member who has a Bill to introduce, and | Gentlemen on the Ministerial bench. It 
who has not influence to make a House, | appears to me that the first duty of an 
has no great right to complain of the re- | Opposition is to vindicate its principles, 
sumption of an adjourned debate. But|whenever they deem it necessary and 
there is a third Member for Scotland, who | convenient, and to assert them without 
represents the capital of that country (Mr. | the slightest reference to what may be the 
Cowan), who also steps forward to complain | consequences of a division. I think, in 
of us. The hon. Gentleman is, no doubt, | the second place, that it is the paramount 
entitled to notice, because he is the suc-| and peremptory duty of an Opposition to 
cessor, and I believe, the successful rival, | offer its criticisms on public affairs, when 
of one of the greatest ornaments of British | they think that the conduct of the Minis- 
literature, and formerly one of the greatest | try demands observation, without the 
ornaments of this House—Mr. Macaulay. | slightest reference to the consequences of 
He declares all this discussion to be vain |a division. If the duty of an Opposition 
and worthless, and says itis only an assault | is only to be tested by the-suecess which 
on the Treasury bench. Does he mean to | upsets a Ministry, it is very easy to see 
say that there is in the city of Edinburgh, | that the sphere of opposition must become 
which, by some strange anomaly, he repre-| very limited; and no doubt that is a 
sents, such a total want of sympathy with all | theory very agreeable to a Ministry, from 
that has happened at Kars—with those wild | whatever party selected. To say that 
and romantic incidents which will be re-| opposition is only to be justified by a 
membered when the war itself is forgotten, | division sufficiently successful to upset a 
and when this treaty of peace is a time-| Ministry, is to lower political conduct toa 
worn and dusty document—does he mean | selfish and sordid standard. It is telling 
to say that there is in that city such an | the people of this country that their Par- 
absence of sympathy with the gallant | liament is not to be an assembly where the 
Williams and his brave associates—with | relative merits of different principles of 
all those heroic achievements which form | government are to be discussed and de- 
the subject of discussion this night? | bated; where the pulse of the nation is to 
Does he represent faithfully the feeling | be felt ; and where even the passions of the 
of his constituents when he says that any | people are to be represented ; but that it 
discussion on this subject is vain, futile, | is to be a clever, well-organised, mechani- 
and selfish? Sir, I have a higher opinion | cal assembly, where nothing is to be con- 
of the educated, intelligent, and accom-| sidered but selfish consequences and the 
plished inhabitants of the modern Athens. | mere personal ambition of the individuals 
I do not believe that the hon. Member on | who are fortunate enough to obtain a seat 
this point faithfully represents his consti-|in it, and where the possession of power 
tuents: I am sure that our discussion of | and the disposition of patronage are to be, 
this subject will be read in that city with|in fact, the sole objects held in view. 
the deepest interest, and will be judged | It is not so that I have understood the 
with the severest criticism. But, un- | character of Parliament ; it is not so that 
fortunately, it is not only of such small | I have conceived the duties of Opposition. 
deer as these vituperative Members of There is a ready answer for + Minister to 
the sister kingdom that we have to!a captious and factious Opposition. He 
complain to-night. A Cabinet Minister, | will appeal, and, generally speaking, not 
whose speech, I am bound to say (as, without success, to the independent feeling 
he spoke of contrast), most favourably | of this House, and if he is not supported 
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here he will appeal without fear to the 
country. But so long as we represent— 
whether our opinions be erroneous or not 
—a great force of public opinion on any 
question which may be brought forward, 
it is our duty to express it and to invite 
discussion upon it ; so long as we vindicate, 
though we be a minority—and it is the 
necessary consequence of our Parlia- 
mentary system that an Opposition should 
be a minority—the principles of Govern- 
ment and the policy which we think right, 
we are fulfilling our duty, and not all the 
swagger of a Minister, not all the flippant 
taunts of his followers, will deter us from 
taking that course which we believe to be 
founded on right and justice. Nor will 
any majority, however accidentally gained, 
deprive discussion of its consequences nor 
prevent the force of truth—if truth be on 
the side of our opinions—ultimately pre- 
yailing. 

It is thought, and justly thought, to be 
avery great inconvenience to have to ad- 
dress you, Sir, at the end of a long 
and protracted debate. 
which has been referred to as an oracle 
on the first night of debate has lost its 
inspiration in the course of the speeches 
which have been delivered. Every paper, 
which was scarcely understood when first 
introduced to the notice of the House, has 
become worn and familiar when three or 
four nights of discussion have intervened ; 
all the arguments which are obvious after 
having been put forward in every variety of 
form have become obsolete. Tiere is not 
an opinion which can be enforced, if it is 
just, which has not been examined, and 
all that is left to one who addresses you 
under these cireumstances is the dreary 
duty of repetition, There is, however, a 
countervailing advantage, which, were I 
as dexterous as the right hon. Member 
for Carlisle, I would make greater use of 
than unfortunately my abilities will allow 
me. There is this to be said, that when 
we come to the conclusion of a debate 
the circumstances of the discussion have | 
taken the relative positions of importance 
which they must ultimately occupy, buat 
which when it commences they unfortu- 
nately never can occupy; details which 
are of great import when the debate 
8 opened find their proper position in 
mens minds as it proceeds, and at the 
end we have this advantage, that we see 
the real question at issue divested of | 
all those extraneous circumstances which 
masses of documents and the ingenuity 
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of speakers have cast around it; and we 
have therefore the opportunity of address- 
ing the House, as briefly as I shall en- 
deavour to do on the present occasion. 
What is the real point which we have to 
decide upon? The right hon. Gentleman 
who has addressed the House with so much 
art (Sir James Graham) has said that the 
subject under discussion may be divided un- 
der two heads—the conduct of the Ambas- 
sador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and the 
subsequent conduct of the Government in 
the summer of 1855. These, he says, are 
the two points which we have to consider 
in calculating what may have been the 
causes which led to the fall of Kars. With 
great respect to the right hon. Baronet, I 
cannot agree with him in that division of 
his. I do not consider that the conduct of 
the Ambassador is a moiety—certainly not 
a principal moiety—of the subject. Let 
us look a little at this question of the con- 
duct of the Ambassador—because the ob- 
servations of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Enniskillen on this part of 
the subject have been very much misun- 
‘derstood. I draw from them inferences 
| quite the reverse of those which were 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman the 
|Member for Carlisle. When the fall of 
Kars was first known in this country—I 
| speak of circumstances notorious, I am 
sure, to Members on both sides of the 
| House—there was undoubtedly an instan- 
taneous feeling of sorrow and indigna- 
| tion in the public mind. I hardly ever 
remember an occasion when our troops 
had not been engaged and when our own 
immediate interests—interests, at least, 
which the mass of the population would 
look upon as immediate —were not af- 
fected, on which the feeling excited was 
so deep, so prompt, and so instantaneous. 
What happened? Mysterious whispers 
were heard from those who knew it was 
impossible to deny the nature and conse- 
quences of the catastrophe, and who, feel- 
ing how disgraceful and injurious the event 
must be to the Government, were anxious 
to palliate it as much as possible. It was 
darkly said, that if we only knew the truth 
we should find that the Government were 
perfectly blameless, that there was another 
influence at work which had produced all 
the mischief. For a considerable time, in 
a most powerful and consistent manner, by 
the most able machinery, the public mind 
was kept quiet by the intimation that there 
would at last be a revelation—that it 
would at last be known—what was the 
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criminal influence which had caused the sad 
disaster, but that we must wait for a time 
before the scapegoat could be indicated. 
At last the fact was published, and the 
scapegoat was indicated by the same ma- 
chinery. Every means—I will not say 
which a Government can influence, because 
we know that all Governments are totally 
uninfluential—a Government never influ- 
ences anybody nor anything—but every 
means which power, ingenuity, and some 
feeling of despair could command was set 
to work to prove that it was the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople who was the real 
cause of the disaster. Some days before 
this Blue-book was published we were told 
that sixty-two despatches, addressed to the 
Ambassador by Colonel Williams, had re- 
mained unanswered, and the people of 
England were asked whether an Ambas- 
sador who left sixty-two despatches un- 
answered on so important a subject had 
not betrayed his country? In this way 
public indignation was excited against 
Lord Stratford, and there was one of those 
strong but premature verdicts pronounced 
against him which are often as unjust as 
they are precipitate. I am not here to 
vindicate the conduct of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe with respect to General Williams. 


My hon. and learned Friend does not bring 
Lord Stratford’s conduct before the House 


to be branded by its verdict. Look at the 
Resolution. What reference is there in it 
to that part of the subject? My hon. and 
learned Friend was neither able nor willing 
to defend the conduct of Lord Stratford to 
General Williams, but in this volume, 
which contains all the ‘‘ confidential’ cor- 
respondence between Lord Stratford and 
the Government, there is a passage which 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dorset- 
shire said he could not believe though he 
had read it, in which the Secretary of State 
complains that he has appealed often and 
often in vain, and continues to appeal in 
vain, to the Ambassador. But as all the 
correspondence is placed before the House 
—much of which it was not necessary to 
place before us, according to the view now 
supported by the Government—and an 
Amendment was placed on the paper by 
an hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. J. G. 
Phillimore) who sits behind the noble Lord, 
which, if it had any object at all—there 


certainly are people who have no object in | 
life, and for aught I know the Member for | 


Leominster may be one of them—was 


meant to divert the storm from the heads | 


of the Ministry, and to direct it on the 
Mr. Disraeli 
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head of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, my 
hon. and learned Friend (Mr. Whiteside) 
was forced to go into the question of the 
conduct of Lord Stratford towards General 
Williams. The Government having placed 
the whole of that correspondence upon the 
table and challenged discussion, it was im- 
possible to avoid giving an opinion upon 
the conduct of that minister, and I defy 
any person of a generous disposition, 
or who has a due regard to the public ser- 
vice of this country, to avoid expressing 
such opinion with the utmost frankness. 
The conduct of Lord Stratford, as shown 
by the documents which Her Majesty’s 
Government have placed upon the table, 
was indefensible. But the argument of 
my hon. and learned Friend—an argument 
in which I perfectly concur—a constitu- 
tional argument, and, like all constitu- 
tional arguments, a just and generous one 
—is this. If Lord Stratford has sinned 
so grievously, and you did not recall him, 
therefore you, and you alone, are respon- 
sible for his conduct. It was the unne- 
cessary placing on the table of the whole 
of this correspondence with regard to Lord 
Stratford and Mr. Commissioner Wiiliams 
which forced us to form the opinion which 
my hon. and learned Friend has frankly 
and fully expressed. My hon. and learned 
Friend refuses to include Lord Stratford in 
the Motion which he asks the House to 
adopt, because the Government, by not 
recalling the Ambassador, has made itself 
responsible for his conduct. I am_ not 
surprised that a Cabinet Minister has, in a 
manner becoming one who occupies such & 
position, sanctioned and adopted that con- 
stitutional theory. - Why, Sir, if there are 
any principles which ought to regulate us 
in our observations on public men, they 
are the two principles never to permit an at- 
tack to be made upon a particular Minister 
when we believe that the whole Cabinet is 
responsible for his conduct—a species of 
attack which I have ever resisted, and 
which I hope I shall never sanction—and 
never to allow that any person employed 
in the service of Her Majesty abroad— 
however outrageous, however iniquitous, 
however ruinous, in our opinion, his con- 
duct may be—whether he be Governor, 
Ambassador, or General—is guilty so long 
as he is not recalled by Her Majesty's 
Government. I suppose the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) will concur with me 
‘that these are the principles which ought 
to guide our conduct. But, Sir, I cannot 
| agree with the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
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Graham) that the conduct of Lord Strat- 
ford is by any means an important portion 
of the subject under discussion. It is not 
touched in the Resolution. [Sir J. Gra- 
nam: The non-recall of Lord Stratford. } 
But the non-recall of Lord Stratford is not 
referred to in this Resolution. I think 
the question is of a much simpler kind. 
Somewhat more than a year ago that hap- 
pened to the Government of Lord Aber- 
deen which the President of the Board of 
Control (Mr. V. Smith) says we want to 
do to the present Government; it was 
“‘upset.”’ There is not the slightest wish 
to “‘upset ” the present Government here. 
We are not the men for that. If we 
wanted to ‘upset’ a Government, we 
should seek an artist on some of the 
benches behind the noble Lord (Viscount 
Palmerston). We are plain men, quite 
content to assert our opinions and vindi- 
cate our principles. We are so silly sooth, 
that we actually express in our Resolutions 
that which we say in our speeches. But, 
Sir, rather more than a year ago the hand 
of a very fine artist ‘‘upset’’ (as the 
President of the Board of Control says) 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen. We 
had no idea that that Government was 
going to be “‘ upset.”” We thought it was 
“a strong Government ’’—the strongest 
which this country ever possessed; and I 
suppose had there not been in the Cabinet | 
one who was equal to the occasion it never | 
would have been ‘‘ upset.” Let me re- 
mind the House what was the ground on 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
London (Lord John Russell) left that Cabi- 
net and sealed its doom. It was frankly 
expressed. The noble Lord found fault 
with the conduct of the war; and mainly, 
specifically, particularly, and precisely with 
the conduct of the war in Asia. The hon. 
Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) had 
made a speech upon that subject, which 
reminds me that the hon. Member said the 
other night that he had been continually 
bringing the war in Asia before the House, 
and asked us why we had not supported 
him—in fact, spoke of us in language 
almost as contumelious as that of the 
Scotch Members to-night. I will take) 
this opportunity of saying, on the part of 
myself and my Friends, that we are quite 
unconscious of the laches of which the 
hon. Gentleman has accused us. I per- 
“fectly recollect that the hon. Member for 
Aylesbury was in the habit of giving no- 
tices of Motions upon almost every night 
of the Session; but at this moment I have 
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no recollection—my memory may possibly 
betray me—but I have no recollection that 
he ever brought forward one of those Motions. 
Constant visions I have of excited Houses 
called together to hear the revelations of 
the hon. Gentleman, and almost equally 
constant ones of occasions on which—of 
course prompted by the most patriotic mo- 
tives—he felt it his duty not to embarrass 
Her Majesty’s Government. That the hon. 
Member did once make a speech on the 
war in Asia there is, I believe, historic 
evidence, because that speech threw into a 
musing mood the noble Lord the Member 
for London, and made him contemplate 
the position of his Cabinet, and his respon- 
sibility to his country; and it was that 
speech, like the first move in the ‘* House 
that Jack built,” which ultimately upset 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen. Now, 
Sir, why was the Government of Lord 
Aberdeen destroyed? It was because he 
did not efficiently conduct, because he en- 
tirely neglected, the war in Asia. Well, 
that—to use an expression lately adopted 
from the German—is the ‘‘ standing point” 
of this question. We have been told seve- 
ral times in the course of this discussion 
that we must look to dates. I will look to 
dates. At the end of January, 1855, the 
Government of Lord Aberdeen is destroyed 
by one of Lord Aberdeen’s colleagues, 
who, of course, acted under some sense of 
responsibility, because he neglected the 
war in Asia. If you look to dates, you 
will find that about the same time General 
Williams was made a Turkish officer of 
the highest rank, was invested with the 
ferik, and, judging by his expressions, was 
evidently contented with his position, and 
felt that at last he could accomplish all 
that he desired, and could achieve those 
great result, which from the first he saw 
with so clear a ken were to be attained. 
Therefore, we started the year with great 
advantages. We had a Government formed 
expressly to carry on with efficiency this 
neglected war in Asia, and at that very 
time all these squabbles, jealousies, and 


‘misunderstandings with Lord Stratford 


—the evil effects of which I do not de- 
preciate, but most earnestly deplore, and 
think that they ought to be visited on 
Lord Stratford, and to which I think he 
cannot look back without regret and re- 
morse — were terminated. We started, 
then, with this new Government under a 
happy though most fortuitous combination 
of cireumstances—we had a Prime Minister 
—a modern Chatham—determined to carry 
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on with vigour the war in Asia, and all 
these local misunderstandings with which 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen had to 
struggle, and which would have been some 
excuse for them, had been terminated. 
General Williams was in a powerful po- 
sition, recognised by the Turkish authori- 
ties, invested with great powers, content, 
sanguine, determined to do his duty, and 
looking only to the Gentlemen opposite to 
support him, and to give him an oppor- 
tunity of attaining those great objects, 
which, had he been supported, his bold 
spirit, his mind, so fertile in expedients 
and resources, would undoubtedly have 
enabled him to accomplish. If that be a 
true representation of the position of affairs 
—and that it is so is proved by your own 
documents on the table—I have a right 
to ask what did you (the Government) do ? 
Talk to me no more of Lord Stratford! I 
admit all that. I admit that his conduct 
was, as stated by my hon. and learned 
Friend, indefensible. I think he may 
read these debates with profit. With re- 
gard to him I will agree to anything ex- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Leominster (Mr. J. G. 
Phillimore), of which it appears he him- 
self is now ashamed, and which was un- 


just, unconstitutional, and unsupported by 
evidence—yet I am told that it was at one 
time sanctioned by a very great authority. 
It would have been a disgrace to the 


House of Commons. But now I ask you 
—you who were formed as a Government 
to conduct the war with effect and to pre- 
vent the continuance of this shameful negli- 
gence of the Asian army—you who had the 
advantage of acting with a man who had 
been put in an intelligible, powerful, and 
satisfactory position—I ask what did you do 
for carrying on the war in Asia with effect 
—what did you do for him? This is a 
question which appears to me to be a very 
proper one for the consideration of the 
House of Commons, and I believe that the 
people of Edinburgh are of the same opi- 
nion. I believe that it is much more im- 
portant that that question should be discus- 
sed, that some satisfactory conclusion of this 
involved controversy should be arrived at, 
that some determinate opinion should be 
expressed on this matter, than that the 
Bill of the hon. Member for Ayr, which 
the House would not meet to consider, 
should be introduced. Well, what did you 
do for General Williams? Did you assist 
him with men? That is the most extra- 
ordinary feature in this case. We have 
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been told that this debate has been pro- 
longed for factious purposes, and that it 
is quite unnecessary that there should be 
any speeches upon a subject which is so 
insignificant and so petty. Nay, but this 
is a great question, and one in which the 
honour of the country is deeply involved. 
Did you assist General Williams; and, if 
so, when? You did not do it. What 
plea did you urge for your omission? 
We have been told that you had it not 
in your power to do so. I protest that, 
had I not myself heard this excuse 
from the lips of Ministers of the Crown, 
and from those of the right hon, Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle—I say 
nothing of the other Members who, like 
mocking - birds, repeated the words of 
those high authorities—I should have found 
it difficult to believe that any man of 
position would have had the courage to 
stand up in his place and use such lan- 
guage. We have been assured that we 
were so engaged in the Crimea, that all 
the energies of the nation were so con- 
centrated on Sebastopol, and that the 
stake was so great, the conflict so arduous, 
that we could not venture on undertaking 
any other enterprise. That the stake was 
great I freely confess; that the energies 
exerted were no greater than the ocea- 
sion demanded, events have testified ; that 
mighty efforts were required to be made 
even by the leading nations who were em- 
barked in the struggle is beyond all con- 
troversy ; but what armies were assembled 
on that remote peninsula? France was 
there, Imperial France; England was 
there, free and patriotic England; you 
had by your side the Turkish army, a 
gallant band whose valour had been proved 
on many a well-contested field; you had 
brought from the north of Italy a body of 
men, dauntless and intrepid, for whom I 
trust that the glorious destiny is yet re- 
served of exercising a high and salutary 
influence on the fortunes of their country ; 
and, not content with these assembled 
hosts, you had entered into conventions, 
enabling Austria to call to the banks of 
the Danube all the chivalry of Hungary 
and of Bohemia to protect your interests 
in Wallachia and Moldavia. You were 
five nations allied in a common cause— 
England, France, Turkey, Sardinia, Aus- 
tria. That you were playing a high game 
and that a great stake was at hazard’ 
before Sebastopol I do not for one moment 
dispute. But was there not another power 
who had also a great stake in that mighty 
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fortress? Had not Russia everything at 
stake in Sebastopol? And did she not 
prove how deeply and how tenaciously she 
felt its importance and value? Now that 
peace has been concluded, we can afford to 
speak of Russia with the respect and admi- 
ration due to the prowess, the valour, and 
the foresight of which she gave such abun- 
dant evidence throughout the recent con- 
test. Russia, I repeat, had everything at 
stake in Sebastopol. Her pledge was as 
grave—her interest in the fate of the 
struggle as momentous as it is possible 
for language to describe. Yet Russia 
could at the same moment defend Sebas- 
topol and invade Asia Minor. And now 
we are to be told that the combination of 
two such enterprises exceeded our Powers! 
What a tribute to our country! What a 
compliment to our great and faithful ally! 
What an encouragement for these rising 
Sardinians! What an animating reflection 
for Turkey in her future conflicts with the 
Czar, to tell her that the banded nations 
of Europe made common cause against 
Sebastopol, and that Russia, unaided and 
alone, not only baffled them for a year, 
but sent an army of diversion to Kars, 
while you could not afford 900 men to 
General Williams! I will not believe that 
we are so fallen that the House of Com. 
mons will tolerate such a defence. I tell 
you that you ought to have sent forces to 
Asia Minor—however grave the responsi- 
bility that devolved on you—however great 
the stake for which you were contending— 
however arduous the difficulties that en- 
compassed you. Yes, even though you 
had not had these true and gallant Allies 
by your side—even though you had stood 
against Russia single-handed and alone 
at Sebastopol, it still would have been 
your duty to have sent assistance to Ge- 
neral Williams in Asia Minor. What did 
General Williams ask ? We have upon the 
table of this House a despatch from that 
heroie officer, written about the time when 
the Ministry of the modern Chatham was 
formed on the principle of carrying on with 
vigour the war in Asia Minor. I| believe 
I am correct in stating that that despatch 
bears the date of the very day on which 
the noble Lord took his seat as First 
Minister of the Crown. In that most in- 
teresting document General Williams gave 
you an estimate of the forces necessary 
not only to seeure his communication with 


Erzeroum, and the coast, but also to de- | 


stroy the Russian army in those regions. 
It was no such extravagant calculation— 
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he asked for 20,000 men. Yet this assist- 
ance could not be granted. While you were 
besieging Sebastopol, with the aid of half 
the nations of Europe, we are to be told that 
with all the resources of England as com- 
pletely at his command as if he had been 
an autocrat, with an enthusiastic nation 
ready to pour their treasure into his ex- 
chequer, the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government could not afford to send 
20,000 men to the relief of the beleaguered 
garrison in Armenia! It exceeds belief. 
Say, if you choose, that as a matter of 
high policy you did not think it necessary 
to interfere; say, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said last night, who, with all 
the foree of a most logical reasoner, laid 
it down that the fall of Kars was not an 
event of any military or political impor- 
tance—say that or anything like it, and, 
however the facts of the ease may be, you 
will at least have a plausible case for argu- 
ment; but, in the name of common sense, 
and if you would not insult the intellect of 
the House, do not ask us to believe that 
you were prevented from vindicating a 
great principle of policy in Asia Minor, 
because, forsooth, your energies were con- 
eentrated on Sebastopol. 

Sir, on the treaty of peace which the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) 
thinks so satisfactory I shall express no 
opinion, except to say in general terms 
that peace is a great blessing where war 
has been carried on so inefficiently ; and 
that for my part, after all I have seen, I 
should be disposed to welcome any peace 
which is not disgraceful. I did not intro- 
duce the subject; it was brought forward 
by the right hon. Baronet himself, who, 
singular to say, with regard to the only 
two Articles of the treaty which he quoted, 
was inaceurate in both. In the first place, 
as to religious toleration in Turkey, which 
was said to be seeured by the treaty, I 
should be surprised to see any of the con- 
tracting parties presume to interfere with 
Turkey in favour of the Christians in virtue 
of the Articles of that treaty; nor do I 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
the forts on the Eastern coasts of the 
Black Sea are to be destroyed, as he sup- 
poses them to be, under the stipulations of 
that document. The treaty, as I read it, 
does not at all touch those important places 


j—it will be found that the fall of Kars 


prevented that result being accomplished. 
This, by way of episodical answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own episode 
on the subject of the treaty. Reverting 
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to the question more immediately under | 
consideration, ‘I will take leave to assure | 
the right hon. Baronet that, whatever the | 
treaty may be—whatever humiliations its 
conditions may impose on Russia—what- | 
ever may be her sacrifices of territory, 
fortresses, or fleets, Russia is entirely 
compensated for all her losses by this 
avowal of the English Minister in the pre- 
sence of the English Parliament, that 
united Europe, when pitted against her, 
was not so strong as to be able to offer 
resistance to her simultaneously in any two 
regions. 

But, if you did not send men for the 
relief of Kars, did yousend money? This 
is a question that has been asked on both 
sides of the House during the course of 
this debate. How ably has that point 
been urged by the right hon. Baronet, 
who, if he be right in his view—and no | 
one can question it, and who, if he be 
correct in his inferences—and who can 
doubt it—will not stand justified before the 
country in giving his support to the Go- 
vernment. Indeed, I must take leave to 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that the 
grounds on which he seems disposed to | 
vindicate his vote are not such as are likely 
to find favour with the country. When he 
speaks, he is listened to by others besides 
those who are assembled in this chamber. 
The people of England watch with interest 
what falls from his lips; and when they 
are told that, in the opinion of one of the 
most experienced of our statesmen a Min- 
ister is to be exempted from the penalty of 
his misconduct—the censure of this House | 
—merely because he happens to be an | 
ancient comrade of the right hon. Baronet, | 
they will be amazed at the doctrine, and | 
confess that they have heard from him a 
sentiment well calculated to shake their 
confidence in public men. But I again ask, 
did Ministers send money to General Wil- 
liams ? Who will rise in this House and as- 
sert that they did? Ifthe hon. Member for 
Leominster (Mr. J. G. Phillimore) had in 
moving his Amendment prefaced it by a 
preamble, declaring that Ministers had 
supplied the money to the Turkish Go- 
vernment, that would have been an ad cap- 
tandum argument in their favour, and it 
would not have been so soon withdrawn— 
the fate which so often befals rash and ill- 
considered Amendments; and, although 
in debate, facts and dates must have de- 
stroyed it, it would still have attracted 
the attention of the House. But no, not 
& man presumed to intimate a suspicion 

Mr. Disraeli 
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that the Government had sent a single 
piastre. The soldiers of five nations were 
wanted—every man of them—at Sebasto- 
pol. Was the money required there also ? 
Were all the balances of the Exchequer like- 


‘wise and of the Bank needed at Sebas- 


topol? The noble Lord at the head of 
the War Department should have known, 
if any one did, what are the sinews of 
war; yet it will not be asserted that he 
On subjects of 
finance the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is, of course, a high authority, but he will 
pardon me if I view with suspicion, and 
dissent from his opinion on a question 
of high policy. He must permit me to 
say that I do not concur with him in think- 
ing that the fall of Kars was neither a 
military nor a political disaster. That is 
not a subject upon which I ean give the 
right hon. Gentleman my confidence— 
though on questions of finance, whatever 
our political opinions, we naturally listen 
to anything that falls from the right hon. 
Gentleman with the respect due to his 
high position. He knows the value of 
money, and does not pretend for a moment 
to deny that any sum, however small, 
would have been of advantage to General 
Williams. ‘* But,” says the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, ‘‘ supposing we had 
proposed a vote of money, what chance 
should we have had of carrying it with the 
opposition to which we should have been 
subject ?”’ That is the strangest doctrine 
that I ever heard a Minister of State ad- 
vance in the House of Commons. The 
functions of an Opposition under our form 
of Parliamentary Government are clearly 
defined and intelligible. Every Minister 
knows that the measures he introduces, if 
they have weak points in them, will natu- 
rally encounter animadversion. The coun- 
try expects so much from the Opposition; 
but there are limits to this resistance, and 
I defy any Opposition to persist for any 
length of time in a course antagonistic to 
the national feeling or to common sense. 
The legitimate remedy of a Minister lies 
in an ultimate appeal, if need be, to the 
tribunal of public opinion. But I lay it 
down with confidence as a maxim which 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot contro- 
vert, that it is the duty of the Government 
of this country to propose all such mea- 
sures as they believe to be essential to the 
public welfare, without the least refer- 
ence to, or corsideration of what, may be 
the conduct of Opposition. The asser- 
tion of a different principle is a libel on 
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our institutions, and I say, Perish our 
Parliamentary constitution if its spirit be 
such that in a period of war—in a critical 
emergency—a Minister dare not avail him- 
self of the national resources because he 
fears the criticism of Opposition. Yet 
we have been told in this debate that we 
are not to allude to the extraordinary doc- 
trines advanced by the Minister in defence 
of his conduct; and the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh, accusing us of faction because 
we proceed with this debate, says it is not 
of the slightest consequence that we should 
trace national calamities to their source, 
and that the assertion of dangerous prin- 
ciples is, forsooth, to pass unchallenged 
in the House of Commons. But if the 
position taken by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was constitutionally so un- 
tenable, how does it work practically ? 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment introduced the Turkish Loan Bill to 
this House. Its preamble, if I can recall 
the terms aright, declares that the loan is 
to be raised for the defence of the territory 
of the Sultan. Were you too late in bring- 
ing forward that measure? If so, what 
is the vindication of your tardiness? But 
were you in time? You charged us with 
being an obstacle to your affording the 
necessary supplies to the Ottoman Porte. 
We were no such obstacle; whatever 
were our intentions, your Bill was passed 
with promptitude. I ask you, then, what 
did you do with the loan? Did you fur- 
nish the Sultan with money; and, above 
all, did you remit the funds in time? But 
what did youdo ? Your measure was oppos- 
ed in this House on grounds which, on reflec- 
tion, I still believe to have been sound and 
constitutional. Its policy, 1 think, cannot 
be too severely impugned. In any case, 
it could only be justified by the extreme 
urgency of the occasion. There are mo- 
ments, I admit, when even the constitution 
must be wrested to save an empire; and if 
the noble Lord had, by his sudden, crude, 
and unprecedented project, rescued the 
Asiatic dominions of the Sultan, he would 
have found that vindication which energy, 
and especially successful energy, has a 
right to obtain. But not a piastre of your 
loan went to the relief of Kars. The 
justification of the Government is, that it 
was too late—that is the excuse given by 
one of their own Members. Of its truth, 
however, I am not quite so sure. The 
first instalment of the loan was paid in 
the month of August; and the wonderful 
victory of General Williams at Kars was 
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gained at the end of September. But I 
will not insist that the money might not 
have been sent too late. I will not be so 
severe as to deprive the Government of 
the immense vantage-ground afforded them 
by such a plea, although I may doubt its 
perfect accuracy. Yet, in either case, I 
ask what became of the money? Have 
hon. Gentlemen looked at the return for 
which I moved on the day that Parliament 
met? At that date those millions, raised 
by appeals which, if sincere—as I do not 
for an instant doubt—could only be justi- 
fied by the Minister’s want of information 
and care, were absolutely lying idle in the 
Bank of England, not one-third of the 
sum having been transmitted to Turkey. 
I do not for a moment pretend’ that the 
Turkish loan was necessary to have saved 
Kars. We all know the amount necessary 
to have done that. A sum such as you 
raise as a testimonial to a successful rail- 
way spéculator, the sum that every hour 
of our lives we are called upon to contri- 
bute for some meritorious but obscure in- 
stance of excellent conduct, would have 
saved Kars. Why, Sir, the Cabinet might 
of themselves have subscribed the money. 
The Government of Lord Aberdeen was 
destroyed because the war in Asia must 
be conducted with vigour; to achieve that 
object the noble Lord ( Viscount Palmerston) 
stepped into power. I ask him, how has he 
conducted that war with vigour? Did he 
send men or money to General Williams? I 
have, I think, disposed of the unworthy and 
ignominious plea that you were too much 
occupied with the siege of Sebastopol to 
be able to defend Kars. If you had been 
attacked in your Indian Empire, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or in any of your 
other possessions, we should, of course, 
have exerted ourselves to repel the attack. 
But was this less a British interest—did it 
less concern British honour? Of all the 
arguments used in this debate the one 
most discouraging and depressing to the 
heart of the nation is that which says you 
were unable, with all the aid of banded 
Europe, to resist the foe save at one point, 
and that he must be suffered to run riot 
elsewhere because your energies were ab- 
sorbed in opposing him at Sebastopol. I 
am told that the Resolution before us ap- 
plies strong language to the Ministry. An 
Administration of great responsibility hav- 
ing been displaced in time of war because 
it failed to wage the conflict with adequate 
vigour, a new Ministry is constructed for 
the special object of correcting the omis- 
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sions of their predecessors. Yet, when a 
heavy disaster occurs on the very theatre 
of the struggle which they were chiefly 
bound to prevent, because under such cir- 
cumstances, I ask whether they sent men 
or money, and find that they did neither, I 
am to be told that I am supporting a Re- 
solution couched in strong language, since 
it accuses such statesmen of want of fore- 
sight and energy. I have a right to ask 
whether they have displayed foresight and 
energy. Where is the display of those 
qualities proved? I am not addressing 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle, because, although he is about to 
support old comrades, he has, in a most 
crushing and effective speech demonstrated 
that they have exhibited neither enerzy 
nor foresight. I am addressing the Go- 
vernment—the modern Chatham, the War 
Minister par excellence—and I ask him in 
all humility, where in this period of the 
new Administration is foresight to be de- 
tected and energy discovered? On the 
5th of March, General Williams sent to the 
Government of England an account of the 
force necessary to secure not only his 
safety, but his triumph. His demand for 
aid was moderate, and might easily have 
been met; but how was it treated? The 
facts are in the recollection of the House, 
and I have no wish to pervert them. Why, 
Sir, the communication was bandied from 
public office to public office, and tossed 
from one Under Sceretary to another. 
The two Under Secretaries corresponded 
with each other from either side of Down- 
ing Street like two wooden puppets pulled 
by strings—the principle of existence was 
not necessary to such beings—to accom- 
plish such results vital power was not 
necessary—the animula vagula blandula 
—that evanescent essence—animated not 
those mechanical and frigid forms. It is 
most extraordinary—it is in itself a ground 
of censure of [ler Majesty’s Government 
that they should, with fatal accuracy, have 
published this correspondenee—that they 
should have revealed to Sardinia, to which 
this country ought to be a model, that this 
is the mode in which our public business 
is conducted—that they should have damp- 
ed the rising energy of Turkey by showing 


that the great nation which is to be its, 


saviour, conducts its affairs in such a man- 

ner. Well, the Under Secretaries commu- 

nicated from either side of Downing Street, 

at intervals of about a fortnight, the Prin- 

cipal Secretaries animating them with in- 

structions quite worthy of the occasion. 
Mr. Disraeli 
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The demand of General Williams 

tossed back to Constantinople to 

Ambassador; at Constantinople it was 
tossed back by our Ambassador to the 
Divan, he having no other instructions 
than to ask the Turks to do that which 
British counsel, British gold, and Bri- 
tish valour ought to have accomplished, 
I ask then this question—a very simple 
one—was that energy? Is there a man 
in this House who will say that was 
energy? Will even the First Minister of 
the Crown rise in his place and say that 
was energy? Well, on the 3rd of Au- 
gust the War Minister of this country, 
then engaged in one of the greatest strug- 
gles in which we have ever embarked, 
was in his place in Parliament called—I 
will not say to account, but to deep and 
serious reflection, by one who will be ad- 
mitted, even by those who differ with him 
on general political questions, to be a ripe 
and practised statesman, and one eminently 
qualified to speak upon such a subject—the 
Earl of Ellenborough. In the month of 
August Lord Ellenborough, in his place in 
Parliament, called the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to the state of 
affairs in Asia, and asked for information 
with reference to our policy. The War 
Minister of England then assured Par- 
liament that in the opinion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers the power of the Porte 
was sufficient to maintain its authority and 
dominions in Asia. Was that foresight ? 
If the first instance was not energy, | ask 
the noble Lord the Prime Minister was 
the second instance foresight? Mind you, 
the period we are discussing is the first 
year of a new Ministry, formed upon the 
principle of conducting the war in Asia, 
and from the period of their formation to 
the fall of Kars there was an interval of 
nine months, We find that at last the 
Porte, wearied with the energy and fore- 
sight of the British Government, in its 
desperation rallied its resources ; it made 
a final effort, and it offered a plan of 
action for the approbation of the British 
Ministers. That project of the Perte, 
after due deliberation, and after many 
councils, was described by Her Majesty's 
| Government as an insane plan ; but I find 
that a month afterwards the same project 
was adopted by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment, and intended to be put into execu- 
tion. Well, is that energy and foresight 
‘combined? We have had an instance of 
energy and one of foresight—we now find 
| these finer qualities of genius brought into 
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play together; we have prescience and 
vigour united, and the fall of Kars is the 
result. 

We have been told that we are not jus- 
tified in bringing forward this question. 
Why, what subject, for weeks, I may 
say for months past, has more occupied 
public attention? Upon what subject has 
there been more industrious misrepresenta- 
tion and greater perplexity? If the only 
result of this debate had been to show the 
true light in which this question is viewed 
by this House and by the country it would 
be an important discussion, as it is one 
necessary to the honour and usefulness of 
the House of Commons. We have, how- 
ever, been told by the right hon. Baronet 
who last addressed the House, and the 
other night by the noble Lord opposite, 
when he tried to suppress the debate, that 
in another place we have shrunk from the 
discussion of this question. But I may 


state—I will not say after inquiry, for no 
inquiry was necessary—I can assure the 
noble Lord and his colleagues that they 
are very greatly mistaken. There has been 
no disposition in the other House of Par- 
liament to shrink from the discussion ; the 
course taken in that House by a noble 


Friend of mine was one which he could 
not avoid. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
Malmesbury), I believe, fully and entirely 
approves of the sentiments expressed in 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Enniskillen (Mr. 
Whiteside) ; but that noble Lord thought 
proper to include in his Motion a declara- 
tion of opinion that it was expedient to 
consider the effeet of this question upon 
the conditions of peace. My noble Friend’s 
notice was given for Friday ; but the Fo- 
reign Minister then rose and stated that 
the treaty of peace would be brought be- 
fore the House on Monday; and, after 
what I cannot but think the injudicious in 
troduction into his Motion of the declara- 
tion I have mentioned, it was of course 
totally impossible, after the announcement 
of the Foreign Minister, for my noble 
Friend to pursue the course he had ori- 
ginally intended to follow. I do not think, 
however, that the Prime Minister will find 
that my noble Friend will shrink from call- 
ing for the opinion of the other House of 
Parliament upon this subject. 

I have now touched upon what I con- 
ceive to be the principal points for the 
consideration of the House. | have avoid- 
ed details, because I think, on the third 
night of the debate, and with the fami- 
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liarity with the subject which we must 
have acquired, it is unnecessary to do 
so. It only remains for me to refer to the 
nature of my hon. and learned Friend’s 
Motion, to which I shall give my support, 
and which I trust the House will not reject 
without due consideration. Sir, this Mo- 
tion, upon a subject which, as I think I 
have shown, ought not to be lightly under- 
taken, is framed in language whieh, in my 
opinion, is perfectly justified, not merely by 
the arguments which have been submitted 
to the House, but by the admissions which 
have been made by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters themselves, and by the unswerable ar- 
guments of the right hon. Member for 
Carlisle. This Motion has been brought 
forward by my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Enniskillen, at the desire, 
and with the concurrence, of all those who 
have the pleasure of acting with him in pub- 
lie life. It has been said that my hon. and 
learned Friend precipitately forced this sub- 
ject upon the consideration of the House. 
It is not the habit of my hon. Friend to 
force any subject upon the consideration of 
the House. He is, in my opinion, pecu- 
liarly fitted to bring forward this question, 
from the attention he has devoted to the 
subject, and from his intimate acquaintance 
and constant intercourse with that gallant 
officer who was so rudely rejected — or 
rather ejected—from the office which he 
held by the present Minister for War. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman brought 
forward his Motion in a manner which en- 
tirely justified the expectations of his 
friends, and I cordially thank him for 
that great intellectual effort, by which he 
has fully sustained the reputation of this 
Hiouse—dear, I should hope, to men on 
both sides. Two Amendments have been 
proposed to the Motion of my hon. Friend 
—one by an hon. and learned Member op- 
posite (Mr. J. G. Phillimore), and the other 
by my hon. Friend the Member for Dorset- 
shire (Mr. Ker Seymer). I shall support 
the Resolution of my hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Whiteside), the introduction 
of which to this House, so far as my hum- 
ble influence is concerned, I have already 
sanctioned, and I shall await with interest 
the answer to the observations I have made 
before I relinquish it. I wish it, however, 
to be understood that I had no desire—so 
far as the forms of the House are con- 
cerned—to stand in the way of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Dorsetshire being placed before the House. 
I approve of the Motion of the hon. and 
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learned Member for Enniskillen. I have 
vindicated it, and I am prepared to give 
my vote in its favour. I know very well 
the objections that are brought against 
Motions which it is probable may not be 
carried in this House. In my opinion 
those objections are founded entirely on 
a fallacy, and I think that the House of 
Commons, or rather the Opposition, com- 
mit a great mistake if they limit the occa- 
sions upon which they ask for the opinion 
of this House to those cases only in which, 
as the President of the Board of Control 
says, they may upset a Cabinet. Far from 
that, I think, upon every occasion of im- 
portance, when there are subjects which 
arrest public attention, and especially sub- 
jects upon which the public mind is per- 
plexed, it is the duty of the Opposition to 
assert the policy which they approve, and 
to vindicate the principles which keep them 
together ; and to comment upon and de- 
nounce the conduct of the Minister, if they 
think that that conduct is injurious to the 
interests and the honour of the country. 
If the Opposition relinquish that duty,—if 
the country have reason to believe that 
they shrink from performing that office, if 
they take refuge in a scandalous silence 
because they think they may not put the 
Ministry in a minority, I can tell them 
that they will, in the long run, fall in public 
estimation ; and that this House, too, will, 
equally in the long run, fall in public esti- 
mation ; and that no greater blow to the 
privileges and reputation of Parliament 
and to the influence of the House of Com- 
mons can be levelled than that it should 
become a question whether or no the Oppo- 
sition is influenced only by selfish and 
sordid sentiments of official success and 
Parliamentary triumph. The noble Lord 
opposite may not be of my opinion. I 
fear the noble Lord is not of my opinion. 
Nothing but sentiments contrary to mine 
—nothing but a rule of conduct in public 
life, utterly opposed to that which I have 
attempted to describe, would have induced 
the noble Lord, with indecent exultation 
the other night; when he knew, or ought 
to have known, that the question had only 
been partially discussed, and had not even 
been decently discussed from his own 
benches—nothing but feelings contrary to 
mine could have induced the noble Lord to 
express himself in such a manner as he did 
the other night when a temporary majority 
was obtained by him. I deeply fear that 
the noble Lord is influenced by very dif- 
ferent feelings to mine on this subject. 
Mr. Disraeli 
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[‘* Oh, oh!”’] Well, I will prove to you 
that it is so. These happy interruptions, 
when one is sometimes nearly wearied with 
a lengthened discussion, are what one is not 
ungrateful for. I remember a crisis in this 
country scarcely of less importance than 
the one from which we are now emerging. 
I remember when this country was on the 
eve of a war with a country with which, of 
all others, I should most deprecate hostili- 
ties, not only from considerations of ma- 
terial interests, but from moral consi- 
derations—I ‘mean the United States of 
America. I remember when this country 
was on the eve of a war with that great 
Power. Sir Robert Peel was then Prime 
Minister of England; he appointed a ne- 
gotiator for that emergency, one admi- 
rably qualified for the difficult but noble 
task which he had to accomplish. With a 
wisdom which can never be too much ad- 
mired and appreciated, Lord Ashburton 
prevented a war, and he laid the founda- 
tion of what I trust will be an enduring 
peace, even though the noble Lord opposite 
is Prime Minister of England. Well, Sir, 
when Lord Ashburton returned with an 
admirable treaty he was received with the 
gratitude of the country, and with the ap- 
preciation of all men who duly valued the 
importance of his labours. But there arose 
in this country, immediately on his arrival, 
an organised attack upon what was called 
‘‘ the Ashburton capitulation” —an attack 
conducted with ample knowledge, prose- 
cuted with unceasing vigour, and con- 
stantly impressing upon the public opinion 
of England that our interests had been 
betrayed and our honour had been dis- 
graced. Well, Sir, in due time, when the 
same feeling with regard to the Ashburton 
capitulation had been created as has now 
been created in regard to the capitulation 
of Kars, and when Lord Ashburton was 
selected to be the scapegoat then, as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe is selected in the 
present instance, due notice was given to 
the Parliament of England that this im- 
portant question, involving, as a perplexed 
and frightened public believed, the deepest 
interests of the nation, and one which con- 
cerned matters of charge against the Prime 
Minister of England scarcely short of trea- 
son, would be brought under the consi- 
deration of Parliament by one most com- 
petent to that duty. It was brought for- 
ward by one who sat on this side of the 
House, and opposite this box; and he had 
that which neither my hon. and learned 
Friend nor myself can pretend to — ac- 
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curate official experience, derived from! that. But this I know, that the opinion 
long years of possession of office, powers expressed in the speeches of those who 
of great eloquence, and unrivalled know- | support my hon. and learned Friend will 
ledge of the subject. The noble Lord re-| be expressed in the division, and he will 
collects the time when he introduced the have the support of a large and powerful 
question of the Ashburton capitulation to | party, while the noble Lord may possibly 
the attention of the House of Commons. | have a majority formed of those who have 
The noble Lord and his Friends now sneer | made speeches against him. That will be 
at long speeches when the conduct of Min-| to reverse the position of my hon. and 
isters is impugned. But the noble Lord, | learned Friend. But what was the posi- 
on that occasion, made a very long speech, | tion of the wary master of tactics on the 
though I do not believe it was quite so long | occasion of which I have spoken? Why, 
as the speech of my hon. and learned Friend | on the second night of the debate the 
—it certainly was not so entertaining— noble Lord, strong with his Blue-books, 
that, however, was not the fault of the | and with his documents admirably arrang- 


noble Lord, but of his subject. 
were such charges brought against a 
Minister as were made on that occasion, 
when the assembled Parliament hung on 
the accents of the noble Lord, a most ex- 
perienced Minister, with a knowledge un- 
rivalled in diplomatic subjects, and who is 
now Prime Minister of England. They 
were charges little short of treason; they 
were urged by the noble Lord, master of 
speech as he is, in a speech of hours. 
But the noble Lord is not a rash leader of 
a party, like my humble self. He can 
make a long speech, and can make charges 
which no man has a.right to make who is 


not prepared to take the opinion of Par- 


liament upon them. The noble Lord did 
all this. The charges were brought for- 
ward with all the pomp and solemnity of an 
impeachment; the debate was adjourned ; 
but the noble Lord, on that occasion, 
concluded his elaborate and lengthened 
harangue, not by a Resolution, and in 
strong language, but by a Motion for 
papers. Now, I wish to contrast, for the 
instruction of the House, the fate of my 
hon, and learned Friend and the fate of 
the noble Lord. I wish those who think 
it rash to speak in strong language—I 
wish those who think it precipitate and 
dangerous to express in a Resolution that 
which they say in speech—I wish them 
to contrast the lot of my rash and 
impetuous Friend with the wary and cir- 
eumspect conduct of the noble Lord. I 
am certain that the House will feel that 
the noble Lord who accuses statesmen of 
treason, and ends by moving for papers, 
must conduct his business so as to come out 
of it in a manner much less humiliating than 
that which the noble Lord told us, with so 
much polished courtesy, would be our doom 
this evening. Sir, we may be defeated; 
but until the numbers are really known it 
18 not necessary for me even to believe in 
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man, who would not enter upon any im- 
prudent course, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the House counted out. There- 
fore, I think the noble Lord, who took 
such an exulting tone the other night, and 
who seemed to suppose that ours is to be 
the minority and his the majority, ought 
to remember that, whatever our fate may 
be, it will be at least superior to that 
of the noble Lord when in a similar 
position. 

Sir, the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle has said, to-night, he could 
have wished that a proposal had been 
made to vote the thanks of this House 
to General Williams, but that there ex- 
isted no precedent for such a course. I 
too, Sir, wish that this House had pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to General Wil- 
liams. I wish this House had proposed 
a vote of thanks to General Williams 
and expressed its indignation at the 
manner in which he has been support- 
ed. That was an idea which had occurred 
to others besides the right hon. Baronet. 
But we, too, were stopped by routine. 
There was no precedent. I think it would 
have been wise if we had made a prece- 
dent. There would have been something 
noble in an exile and a prisoner receiving the 
homage of an applauding Senate and an 
admiring country. I think it is well, some- 
times, that we should show our sense of the 
conduct of men who, though not successful, 
are at least triumphant. Sir, there are 
heroes in adversity; there are prisoners 
—not to say it profanely—who lead cap- 
tivity captive. We have not been able to 
express those feelings; but, at least, we 
have done this—we have not taken refuge 
in a shameful silence; we have allowed the 
people of this country an opportunity of 
having their opinions and feelings repre- 
sented in this, their own House; and 
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whatever may be the fate of this divisjon, 
we have had the satisfaction of express- 
ing our sympathy with heroic merit and 
with national honour. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: As I have 
frequently been alluded to in the course of 
this debate, I trust that even at this late 
hour, and on the third night, the House 
will indulge me for a brief space with its 
attention. Sir, I admire, in common with 
others, the ability and eloquence of the hor. 
and learned Gentleman who introduced this 
Motion ; but I own that it did not appear 
to me, admitting that a vote of censure 
may at any time be proposed, thathe chose 
with singular infelicity the occasion of the 

resent Motion. If the war had gone on, 
it would have been competent for the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to say that Turkey 
in Asia was endangered by the loss of 
Kars; but the answer to any such alle- 
gation now is that the war is concluded, and 
that Kars, in a few weeks, will be again 
bearing the flag of Turkey. Or it might be 
said, in another view, that the loss of Kars 
had been injurious to the negotiations, and 
that the terms of peace bore testimony to 
the loss which we had suffered when Kars 
surrendered ; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, instead of following the ex- 
ample which has been given, as I have 
heard, in the other House of Parliament, 
did not wait for the production of the 
treaty, but on the very day that the treaty 
was laid before us, he produced this Mo- 
tion to the House. Well, then, Sir, I 
must say, upon the Motion itself, that I 
think the House of Commons will be dis- 
posed to view the war as a whole, that they 
will regard its various parts and imports, 
and will consider whether, having under- 
taken to defend Turkey for the present, 
and to obtain for her some security for the 
future, those objects have not been fully ob- 
tained. With regard to the aggression of 
Russia upon Turkey, it was evident that 
that aggression might be made either in 
her European provinces, or by means of 
a fleet from the Crimea, or, lastly, upon 
the Asiatic frontier. With respect to the 
European provinces of Turkey, the heroic 
defence of Silistria, the gallant feats of 
arms on the Danube, and, latterly, the 
convention with Austria and the evacuation 
~ by Russia of the Principalities seeured 
Turkey upon that side. The next question 


is, what were the means of offence which 
Russia possessed in the Crimea? Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government, after deliberation, con- 
sidering in what manner the means of war- 
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fare on the part of Russia might be 
crippled and the war be brought speedily 
to a conclusion, decided that the mode of 
obtaining those objects was to send an ex- 
pedition to the Crimea. The right hon, 
Gentleman certainly at the time expressed 
his fears of any such expedition. Un. 
doubtedly the determination was one of a 
bold nature to arrive at, and the expedition 
was hazardous in its character. For a 
time that expedition did not suceeed. The 
bombardment of the 17th of October failed, 
the winter was passed in privation and in 
misery, the bombardment of April likewise 
failed, and the assault made upon the 18th 
of June was unsuccessful. Well, then, I 
ask the House,—such being the state of 
your expedition to the Crimea, undertaken 
with the best troops of England and of 
France—was it not the duty of the Govern- 
ment to endeavour by all means to procure 
the success of that expedition? to en- 
counter any risk, to forego any objects, 
rather than allow that expedition to fail ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman who in- 
troduced this Motion blamed the Govern. 
ment of Her Majesty, and blamed the 
Emperor of the French for desiring, before 
an army was despatched from Balaklava 
and Eupatoria to Asia, that the opinion of 
the generals of the allied forces should be 
taken. Sir, I think that the allied Govern- 
ments acted wisely in that respect. I think 
that they acted with foresight and with 
energy. What would have been the ease 
had the assault in any respect failed, 
owing to the want of troops at Balakiava 
and the means of protection against an 
attuck by the Russians, such as was made 
by them on the Tchernaya shortly before 
the end of the siege? The dread of such 
a failure, or such an attack, then, was the 
obvious reason—the prevaling motive— 
why an expedition was not sent earlier in 
order to succour Kars. I will not at this 
time of night enter into that military ques- 
tion, which has been so ably argued by an 
hon. and gallant Gentleman, whether it 
was better to relieve Kars by going to 
Kutais in the direetion of Tiflis, or to make 
an attempt by way of Trebizond ; but I 
may observe that the President of the Board 
of Control has said that the Government 
took military opinions before they arrived at 
that conelusion. Therefore, I think that 
they are acquitted of all eharges made 
upon the head, which might otherwise 
seem very plausible, that the Turkish 
authorities having decided in favour of one 
operation, they peremptorily rejected it and 
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proposed another. We come then to the 
uestion whether, consistently with attack- 
ing Sebastopol and attempting to destroy— 
as they did destroy—the wholefleet of Rus- 
sia, which had been so long a menace 
to Turkey, the Government could obtain 
men and money for the purpose of sending 
to Asia. I own that I heard the aceu- 
sation upon the subject from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Bucking- 
hamshire, and those who act with him, 
with a good deal of astonishment; be- 
cause I remember that after every means 
of pressure had been employed, we were 
only able to send just a sufficient number 
of troops to the Crimea to hold the lines 
at Sebastopol. At that time it occurred 
to the Government of Lord Aberdeen to 
raise a force of foreigners—of Germans, 
Swiss, and Italians; and if some 20,000 
or 30,000 men could have been thus col- 
lected at Constantinople who were not ab- 
solutely wanted in the Crimea, there would 
then have been the means of sending a 
force to assist the Turkish army either at 
Erzeroum or at Kars. But what was the 
discouragement which was thrown upon 
that plan? What were the terms of con- 
tunely which induced high-spirited Ger- 
mans for some months to refuse to enlist 
in any such corps, and thereby prevented 
the aid which might otherwise have been 
given to Turkey? And by whom was that 
discouragement made and those terms of 
contumely used ? By Lord Derby and Lord 
Ellenborough in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and by theright hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends in this. Then it was desirable, 
no doubt, to send money to Turkey to enable 
her to continue the war. A loan was ob- 
tained by her own credit in the first year 
of the war. In the second year, the whole 
of that money being exhausted, Turkey, 
finding it extremely difficult to support, to 
feed, and to pay her army, asked the as- 
sistance of the Ablies, and requested them 
to support her credit. I think it possible 
that the better course would have been to 
make a plain grant and subsidy to Turkey. 
However, I was quite content to take those 
means which were asked for, and which 
would secure some pecuniary assistance to 
Turkey. But when that was proposed in this 
House, and when my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, going far beyond 
the usual language of Ministers, implored 
this House to grant the guarantee, because, 
as he said, ‘* Turkey might fall to pieces 
if she had not that aid’’—to such an 
urgent appeal, to such a demand on the 
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part of the First Minister of the Crown, to 
enable Turkey to have that pecuniary as- 
sistance which, whether it were in Europe 
or in Asia, might help her to obtain mi- 
litary resources, this House, by almost a 
majority, refused to accede. But who were 
foremost in the endeavour to refuse that 
assistance ? Why, the right hon. Gentle- 
man and those who act with him. And I 
remember especially watching the language 
of the right hon. Gentleman now the Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge (Mr, 
Walpole), with the view of seeing whether 
his objection was to the particular form 
of guarantee, and whether he would say, 
“‘ If you will give up this engagement, be 
the sum which you require large or small, 
we are ready to grant it in the form 
of a subsidy.’’ But, no; there was no 
such word employed. The objection was 
to the loan; although it was certainly 
hinted at the same time that, if some 
future proposition should be made which 
had been well considered—but of the na- 
ture of which no shadow of an idea was 
given—then, perhaps, hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite might take it into their conside- 
ration. And now those Gentlemen who 
opposed the means of obtaining money for 
Turkey come forward and say, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ How wanting you are in fore- 
sight and in energy! What the Turkish 
Government wanted was men and money, 
and you did not accord them either the 
men or the money.”’ The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite has alluded to me, 
and if it be true, as he says, that his me- 
mory hus become weaker, 1 can only say 
that his imagination has become stronger ; 
because, in alluding to my resignation of 
office in Lord Aberdeen’s Administration, 
he asserts that that resignation was owing 
to my objection to the mode in which the 
war was being carried on in Asia. Now, 
in the explanation which I made in this 
House I stated the grounds upon which I 
resigned the office which I had the honour 
to occupy. I stated that the reason that 
I could no longer hold office was, that I 
did not feel myself justified in opposing 
the Motion for Inquiry which was brought 
forward by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield. That Motion my noble 
Friend now at the head of the Govern- 
ment and the other colleagues of Lord 
Aberdeen felt themselves bound to oppose; 
but as I differed from them in that opinion 
I resigned, and | resigned upon that ground 
alone. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, because it suits his purpose to-night, 
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asserts that the reason for which I resign- 
ed was because I was dissatisfied with the 
mode in which the war in Asia was being 
conducted, and I wish to make one or two 
observations upon that subject. In the first 
place, let me say, that the conduct of Ge- 
neral Williams and his companions has 
merited the thanks of the people of this 
country, although, indeed, I think that 
they have been spoken of somewhat con- 
temptuously by the hon. and learned Gen- 
man. [** No, no!’’] Why, Sir, the phrase 
that the only assistance sent to the Turkish 
army in Asia consisted of four officers and 
a doctor, was, to say the least, not very 
respectful towards those gallant men. I 
must say, that in this case it has been 
proved that a single man—a single man of 
great energy, and well acquainted with 
the duties which he had to perform—a 
man who could inspire others with his own 
courage, who could adopt measures for ob- 
taining supplies when provisions were fail- 
ing, who could direct a successful and 
glorious resistance to such an assault as 
was made upon Kars, is as good a rein- 
forcement as 10,000 troops. I think that 
General Williams and his companions have, 
by their conduct, gained immortal fame, 
and have shown themselves an honour to 
the country which produced them, and also 
to the men who selected them for the ser- 
vice upon which they were engaged—I 
mean Lord Clarendon and Lord Aberdeen. 
I must say, too, while I am paying a just 
tribute to General Williams, | cannot but 
think that if there was one among those 
men who, finding that the loss of the 
Turks by sickness alone had been between 
10,000 and 12,000 men, organised +their 
hospitals, instructed the young and in- 
experienced, who relieved suffering and 
often averted death—such a man is not 
less to be lauded than those who suecess- 
fully organised resistance to the assault. 
I could not, Sir, conclude what I had to 
say without some tribute to these gallant 
men. But further, Sir, I must congratu- 
late my noble Friend upon the fact that 
the war, having been conducted with suc- 
cess, that the objects for which it was com- 
menced having been obtained, a satisfac- 
tory and honourable peace has been con- 
cluded. I cannot but believe that it will 


always redound to our honour that when 
Turkey was in danger from the ambitious 
projects of her neighbour—projects almost 
openly avowed—we, without any hope of 
gain, and with no hope of reward, but the 
feeling of satisfaction that we were main- 
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taining the independence of a friendly 
Power, and preserving the balance of 
power in Europe, should have flown to 
her assistance. I think, also, Sir, that 
our success, and the position in which we 
now find ourselves, is a great triumph of 
the principles of our institutions. It was 
said by a noble Lord in another place, that 
in the war now happily at an end, the prin- 
ciple of representative government was on 
its trial. 1 can hardly agree to that state- 
ment, because I think that the principle 
of representative government had already 
been subjected to shocks as severe, and 
had always been triumphant. This war, 
however, is another triumph to that prin- 
ciple. We end the war successfully, with 
our financés unimpaired; with our trade 
uninjured; with the spirit of our people as 
high as it was at the commencement; and 
this, Sir, is to me another. proof that a 
representative form of government is as 
great a tower of strength in war as it isa 
cause of prosperity in peace. I trust that, 
whatever may be at times the injustice 
of public opinion—and I think I am one 
of those who at times have suffered from 
that injustice—that in this country, and in 
every country where we can have any in- 
fluence, there will always be a free current 
of public opinion; and I think that re- 
presentative institutions have gained fresh 
strength, and excited increased admiration 
from the contest in which we have lately 
been engaged. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) has taunted me with the course which 
I deemed it my duty to pursue on Tuesday 
last, and has endeavoured to represent that 
the object which I had in view was to stifle 
discussion upon the important subject now 
under our consideration. That representa- 
tion I utterly deny. Undoubtedly, at the 
hour at which the Motion for adjourning 
the debate was made, I thought that time 
remained for continuing the discussion to 
an end, and that, considering the import- 
ance of the subject, it would be more 
fitting to go on with it than to adjourn 
it to this evening. I thought then, and I 
think still, that the division upon that 
occasion was not simply a division upon 
the question of adjournment, but that: it 
represented, in a great degree, the opinion 
which the majority of the House enter- 
tained as to the question which we are 
now discussing. And I think, therefore, 
that we are now performing what bas 
often been called the Parliamentary pro- 
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cess of dividing first and debating after- 
wards. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who brought forward 
this Motion was certainly a wonderful 
speech. It was a speech of great ability, 
as all speeches made by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman necessarily must be ; 
it was a speech, however, which must 
have impressed every one who saw it. I 
say ‘‘saw” it in preference to saying 
“heard” it, as displaying on the part of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman as much 
bodily activity as mental acumen. The 
friends of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
must have admired the bodily vigour which 
enabled him to speak for more than four 
hours and a half. But if that speech did 
credit to the power of body and mind of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, it most 
assuredly did no credit to the judgment in 
which it was conceived. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman began with a long dis- 
sertation upon the interests of England as 
connected with Persia, and Affghanistan, 
and India, and he founded the argument 
by which he proceeded to condemn the 
conduct of the Government upon the as- 
sertion, that by not attempting operations 
in Asia we were neglecting the great in- 
terests of England in India. I cannot help 
believing that nothing could be imagined 
better calculated to increase and promul- 
gate a suspicion which the enemies of 
England entertain, and at the same time 
to sow the seeds of dissension between us 
and our Allies, than the necessary inference 
from that argument. Why, Sir, the Rus- 
sians who were opposed to us endeavoured 
to instil in the mind of our Allies that we 
were dragging them into war for objects 
of our own; that our object in going to 
war was not so much the defence of Turkey 
as it was the protection of India. I en- 
tirely deny any such insinuation. We 
engaged in the war not with any view to 
the defence of India. If India be attacked, 
we are capable of defending her alone. 
We do not require allies to help us to 
defend any part of the British dominions ; 
we are quite equal to that task ourselves. 
I repeat, Sir, that no thought of anything 
like defending any of our colonies actuated 
the Government in embarking in the late 
war. We and our Allies, when we com- 
menced the war, disclaimed any selfish 
interest—we had European objects, as im- 
portant to our Allies as to ourselves—we 
entered upon that war to defend a friendly 
State not able to defend itself, and, by 
giving security for the fature to Turkey, to 
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maintain the balance of power in Europe. 
The speech, therefore, of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman is calculated to give 
countenance to an opinion utterly incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of 
the war. The speech of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was productive imme- 
diately of a very singular result ; because, 
as I have already stated, the very next 
day his noble Friend in the other House 
of Parliament, who had a Motion for pre- 
cisely the same purpose, whether frightened 
at the effect of his speech or whether im- 
pelled by some other motive, it is not for 
me to say, withdrew and abandoned the 
Resolution of which he had given notice. 
A great portion of the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was devoted to an 
attempt to induce this House to believe 
that the chief object of the war in which 
we were engaged was to defend India 
against a Russian attack—a total misre- 
presentation of the policy that guided us in 
entering upon the war. Another, and a main 
part of his speech, was devoted to vitupera- 
tion of Lord Stratford ; indeed, I may say 
that his speech was a remarkable instance 
of his power of vituperation right and left. 
It reminded one, in some degree, of the 
great explosion which took place in the 
French lines of a powder magazine. Up 
went rockets, shells, cartridges, and balls, 
in every direction, wounding and killing 
friends all around, but none of them fortu- 
nate enough to reach an enemy. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman devoted a 
good hour and a half to unmitigated con- 
demnation of Lord Stratford ; but towards 
the conclusion of his speech, remembering 
perhaps certain words that had reached 
his ears, probably on the morning of the 
same day, and recollecting the admonitions 
which had been tendered to him, he endea- 
voured to repair the injury which the pre- 
ceding part of his speech had inflicted, 
and he finished his long harangue by heap- 
ing praises upon Lord Stratford, whom 
before he had represented as totally un- 
worthy of retaining the situation which he 
held. In fact, the charge against Her 
Majesty’s Government, during the greater 
part of his oration, was founded upon this 
—that we had continued Lord Stratford 
in the position of Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. His argument was that, in con- 
sequence of Lord Stratford not having an- 
swered the letters of General Williams, he 
ought to have been recalled from his post, 
and that the Government who failed to re- 
call him deserved the censure of Parlia- 
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ment; but he was immediately answered by 
his noble Friend the Member for Colchester 
(Lord John Manners), who got up the mo- 
ment. his speech was done and told the 
House that the omission of Lord Stratford 
to answer the letters of General Williams 
did not accelerate by one moment the fall 
of Kars. And truly did the noble Lord 
say so, because that omission occurred in 
1854, whereas Kars did not fall till Novem- 
ber, 1855. But I am perfectly ready to 
take my share of any responsibility that 
may devolve upon those who did not think 
it right to recall Lord Stratford. No 
doubt, we lamented that, from the pres- 
sure of business, or any other cause what- 
ever, Lord Stratford omitted to answer 
those letters, and to give to General Wil- 
liams that comfort and encouragement 
which would naturally have been derived 
from letters received from the Ambassador 
at Constantinople ; but Lord Stratford did 
at Constantinople that which General Wil- 
liams urged him to do; and no man who 
reads the papers with an impartial mind 
ean fail to arrive at the conclusion, that 
Lord Stratford did everything which it 
was in the power of an Ambassador to 
do for the purpose of obtaining for Ge- 
neral Williams the supplies and reinforce- 
ments which he wanted. But when the 
hon. and learned Gentleman treats Lord 
Stratford so lightly, I am bound to say 
that I think he was, of all men, the fittest 
for the position which he oceupied. Lord 
Stratford was, beyond all men, acquainted 
with the circumstances and condition of 
Turkey; he had established an influence 
over the Turkish Government which was 
of the utmost importance in the positfon 
in which affairs then stood ; and the Go- 
vernment which would have recalled Lord 
Stratford at that moment, simply because 
he had omitted to answer the letters of 
General Williams, though it might have 
shown that it possessed ‘* energy,” would 
assuredly not have evinced much “ fore- 
sight.” It is due to Lord Stratford to 
mention, in connection with that recent 
great act which may perhaps be called 
the Magna Charta of the Christian popu- 
lation in Turkey, that when in 1846, upon 
the termination of Sir Robert Peel’s Ad- 
ministration, 1 became Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, Lord Stratford was on 
leave of absence in this country, I deem- 
ed it my duty to urge the request that he 
would consent to continue to hold his office 
and would return to Constantinople. Lord 


Stratford did not belong to our party; he 
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was a friend of Lord Derby’s; it wag 
Lord Derby, indeed, who gave him the 
title which he wears with so much honour 
to himself; but Lord Stratford, then Sir 
Stratford Canning, said, he would re. 
turn to Constantinople upon one condition, 
What was that condition? It was, that 
he should be supported by the Govern. 
ment at home, and urged to continue his 
exertions—those exertions which he had 
never intermitted during the long years 
he had been in Turkey—to obtain that 
equality between the Christians and Ma- 
homedans, which has at last crowned the 
efforts of his life. It was that honourable 
ambition which induced Sir Stratford Can- 
ning to continue so long in a post which, 
under other circumstances, perhaps, he 
would have been reluctant to oceupy. Lord 
Stratford has the glory of having been in- 
strumental in accomplishing tiat great ob- 
ject ; and I think it is strange that at the 
moment when he wears upon his brow a 
double coronet—one granted by his Sove- 
reign, the other the result of his honour- 
able labours—he should be selected by a 
friend of Lord Derby as the object of ridi- 
cule and vituperation. That mistake of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was soon 
discovered, and those who have followed 
him have allowed Lord Stratford’s conduct 
to pass without any additional injustice, 
and have turned their battery more directly 
against Her Majesty’s Government. The 
great charge made against us is, that we 
did not send General Williams reinforce- 
ments of men and supplies of money. In 
the first place, be it observed, it is a total 
misrepresentation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that what we undertook to 
do was to carry on war in Asia, We 
never hinted that we intended, during last 
year, to carry on war in Asia. The Go- 
vernment of Lord Aberdeen decided —and 
decided wisely—that in a war with Russia 
for the defence of Turkey, the point to 
strike at was Sebastopol ; that it was there 
you found the great centre of the Russian 
power as pressing against Turkey ; and 
that unless you struck a blow at the heart 
of that Power, any attempt to battle with 
it at its extremities would be futile, and 
not productive of the desired result. It 
was upon that account that the Govern- 
ment of Lord Aberdeen declined to send 
an army into Bessarabia and the Molda- 
vian and Wallachian provinces ; it was on 
that account that they did not dream of 
landing an army on the coast of Asia; it 
was on that account that England and 
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France determined to concentrate their 
efforts in the Crimea. It was there that 
the war was to be decided ; lt was there 
that a decisive blow was to be struck. If 
there is any principle of warfare more evi- 
dent than another, it is this—that, when 
you have a great object to accomplish, you 
should concentrate all your efforts on it, 
and not allow yourself to be drawn away 
by collateral and extraneous purposes. 
Our great object was to capture Sebasto- 
pol and get possession of the Russian 
fleet. But the right hon. Gentleman says, 
“Oh, what a disgrace it is to the great 
Powers of Europe, England and France, 
that they should not be able to have an 
army in the Crimea and another in Asia ; 
whereas Russia was in a position to meet 
you in the Crimea, and at the same time 
make a diversion in Asia.”” The difference 
between us was this :—Russia was defend- 
ing herself at home, with all her resources 
at hand, with her army, be it 800,000 men 
or 1,000,000, prepared for service in what- 
ever place to which it might be sent ; while 
England and France were sending troops by 
seaa great distance, and obliged to support 
them by a long line of communication. It 


is not true, therefore, to say that it is any 
disgrace to England and France that they 


were not able to employ in the Levant a 
foree equal to that which Russia was able 
to oppose to them in that quarter. No 
doubt the fall of Kars was an event greatly 
to be lamented. It was to be lamented, 
not for the mere value of the position, be- 
cause Kars is not a great fortification—not 
a town surrounded by walls and natural 
defences ; but it is an important geogra- 
phical position which unquestionably it is 
desirable that Russia should not occupy. 
But what we lamented in the fall of Kars 
was, that the gallant Williams and his 
brave associates, who inspired such courage 
into the 10,000 Turks who defended the 
town, should become prisoners to an enemy 
they had defeated, and that they and their 
brave soldiers should be forced to surrender 
by the pressure of famine to men who 
could not conquer them by arms. It was 
not the value of the mere position itself, 
because we knew well that, if we succeeded 
in the contest with Russia, whatever extent 
of Turkish territory Russia for the moment 
occupied, every inch of that territory must 
be evacuated by Russia before she would 
obtain peace at our hands. We had gone 
to war for the purpose of maintaining the 
integrity of Turkey, and we would never 
sheathe the sword while an inch remained 
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unceded in the hands of Russia. There- 
fore, all the argument founded upon the 
dangers to Turkey which would arise from 
the possession of Kars by Russia rests 
upon a vain and groundless assumption— 
an assumption which implies that we should 
be content to make peace upon conditions 
utterly inconsistent with the principle upon 
which the war was undertaken. Now, Sir, 
no doubt when General Williams first went 
in the capacity of Commissioner, he was 
not vested with those powers which were 
necessary to enable him to perform effi- 
ciently the duties which devolved upon 
him. But is any man who knows anything 
of Turkey not aware of the insurmount- 
able difficulty in getting for a European 
military command over a Turkish army, 
and more especially in Asia, because mili- 
tary command in Asia gives command over 
the Pashas and governors of provinces ? 
We obtained for General Williams military 
rank, which, combined with his personal 
character, was sufficient to give him in- 
fluence over those who had nominally supe- 
rior command. What was it caused the 
fall of Kars? It was the want of provisions, 
and the want of a relieving force. The 
main cause of the want of provisions was 
the misconduct of the Pasha at Erzeroum. 
It was not want of money, but the misappli- 
cation of money given for the purpose. The 
Pasha of Erzeroum was ordered, and had 
money sent him from Constantinople suffi- 
cient to enable him to furnish Kars with an 
adequate supply of provisions. He pur- 
chased the provisions, but he failed to pay 
carriers to convey them to Kars. They were 
stored ata place half way between Erzeroum 
and Kars ; and what was the result? Why, 
the result was, that when the Russians 
invested Kars with a superior cavalry foree, 
they pushed on to this place, intermediate 
between Kars and Erzeroum, and seized 
and destroyed those provisions, which, if 
properly sent to Kars, as ordered, would 
probably have sufficed for the garrison and 
compelled the Russians to retire from the 
siege. Additional troops for the garrison 
were not required, because the garrison 
showed itself to the last sufficient to repel 
every attack which the Russians made 
upon it. That which was required was a 
relieving foree to open communication with 
Kars. The hon. and learned Gentleman, 
with that dexterity which belongs to his 
profession, finding that the case which he 
had to deal with was one not very easy to 
handle, chose to represent as the most dis- 
graceful act of the Government that which, 
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in my opinion, is the one most deserving of 
approbation. The hon. and learned Gen- 
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disturbed in future operations. The plan 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government 


tleman dwelt on that despatch of Lord | was, that forces should be landed at Trebi. 


Clarendon of the 13th of July, in which | 


Lord Clarendon, on behalf of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, expresses disapprobation 
of the plan proposed by the Turkish Go- 
vernment to relieve Kars by landing a 
foree at Redout-Kaleh. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman and myself may discuss 
that matter, because, as we are neither of 
us military men, my opinion is as good as 
his. But I maintain against all comers 
that the arguments in that despatch are 
perfectly conclusive, and that the plan pro- 
posed by the Turkish Government was 
radically defeetive, for reasons which I will 
shortly state. The plan which they pro- 

sed was to land a force at Redout- 

aleh, and thence operate on the rear of 
the Russians, for the purpose of drawing 
them away from the siege of Kars. The 
objections to that plan were these :—The 
sea passage was a long one, a greater 
quantity of transports were necessary, the 
army which was to land was Mahomedan, 
the population was Christian, the people 
were hostile—that is to say, they belonged 
to the enemy, and would be placed in this 
dilemma—that, as this was only a diver- 
sion, not with the intention of future con- 
quest or permanently taking them from 
under the rule of Russia, if they gave any 
assistance to the invaders or favoured in 
any way their operations, when the Turkish 
army retreated they would be exposed to 
all the resentments of the Russian Govern- 
ment. Therefore, of necessity, until great 
_ success had attended the Mahomedan 
army, that army would find the population 
either adverse or withholding every pos- 
sible assistance. Besides, the country was 
intersected by a great number of rivers, 
was diffieult of passage to an army, had 
few animals of transport, and the troops 
to be sent there were, as an hon. Member 
has described, a collection of odds and 
ends of all kinds of corps which had never 
acted together, and were, therefore, unfit 
to meet the regularly combined and disci- 
plined army of Russia. The consequence 
might and probably would have been, that 
when the Turkish troops had advanced a 
certain distance from the sea, and were 
weakened by being obliged to leave men 
behind, to keep open their line of commu- 
nication, the Russians would have left 
Kars for a moment, inflicted a complete 
defeat, and then resumed the investment of 
Kars free from any apprehension of being 
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zond, which was a good port, while Re. 
dout-Kaleh was no port at all, that they 
should march to Erzeroum, which would 
not be a march of three months, as some- 
body has said, bus @ distance, which Mr, 
Brandt, our Consul at Erzeroum, states 
might be traversed by 10,000 men in ten 
days, and a distance not impracticable for 
artillery, because every gun at Erzeroum 
and at Kars had been brought by that 
route. But‘no great quantity of artillery 
was required—General Williams had guns 
enough, but wanted men. It was a line of 
march easily traversed. The country be- 
tween Trebizond and Kars was a friendly 
country—was a Mahomedan country—the 
people of which had no motive but to 
assist the army—was a country full of 
animals for transport and for baggage, and 
a country, too, where it was easy to collect 
any number of irregular horse—light ca- 
valry being the very arm in which General 
Williams was deficient. If a force ad- 
vancing in that direction should not sue- 
ceed, as probably it would have sueceeded, 
in relieving Kars, at all events it would 
have made Erzeroum secure, and might 
have afforded to the garrison of Kars the 
opportunity of retiring in safety. Then 
we are told you recommended the disgrace- 
ful course of abandoning Kars and retiring 
to Erzeroum. Sir, we recommended no 
such thing. We recommended measures 
to secure the defence of Kars; but we 
said, if by any unforeseen circumstances, 
they should not secure the defence of 
Kars, at all events they will secure the 
retreat of the garrison of Kars. Ay! but 
then the brilliant imaginations of Gentle- 
men opposite say, that Kars being taken, 
Constantinople would have been at the 
mercy of the Russians. Those hon, Gentle- 
men must imagine that the Russian army 
was an army of Leanders, and could swim 
the Bosphorus as Leander swam the Hel- 
lespont. They forget the existence of the 
Bosphorus and the presence of the Turkish, 
the French, and the English fleets. If, 
then, by any strange accident, a Russian 
force had arrived at the opposite shore, 
they would have been no more able to get 
to Constantinople than to perform the most 
impracticable operation. But the measure 
which we proposed was, in my opinion, best 
ealculated to turn to account the forces 
which Omar Pasha was able to apply to 
the relief of Kars, and it had this advan- 
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tage, that if it failed in relieving Kars it 
vided for the security of Erzeroum. 
Well, then it is said, you proposed this me- 
thod at one time, and then adopted the con- 
trary measure afterwards. Sir, we adopt- 
ed no measure afterwards. It was not an 
operation in which the British or French 
armies were to take a part ; it was a pro- 
9 made by the Turkish Government. 
e stated the reasons why we thought it 
was not the best plan. But when we were 
told in reply that, those reasons having 
been considered by the council of war and 
the Government at Constantinople, the 
Turkish Government adhered to their opi- 
nion, it was not for us to maintain the con- 
trary. We had nothing more tosay. We 
no longer persisted in pressing our views on 
the Turkish Government. A part of the 
lan was to send the Contingent ; but when 
. Gentlemen complained that we did not 
send the Contingent as part of the reliev- 
ing foree, any one who reads the papers 
will see that the Contingent was not then 
in a condition to be sent. That was the 
opinion of General Vivian, the commander 
of the Contingent, of Omar Pasha, of 
General Simpson, of every man, in fact, 
who knew the real state of that force. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Carlisle has drawn a comparison between 
the Turkish Contingent and the Portu- 
guese, troops that were quoted as the 
“ fighting cocks’ of the Peninsular army; 
and I have no doubt that the Turkish Con- 
tingent would have deserved the same ap- 
pellation ; but my right hon. Friend must 
compare times in these cases as well as 
men, and he must recollect the time when 
the Portuguese force obtained the desig- 
nation which they so well deserved. They 
had been longer in organisation under 
British officers than the Turkish Contin- 
gent, which had only just been formed. 
Why, Sir, I know it has often been said 
that the Portuguese troops at Vimiero and 
Ciudad Rodrigo fied at the sight of a shell; 
while, at the storming of St. Sebastian, at 
a later period of the war, the bodies found 
most forward in the assault were some of 
those Portuguese soldiers who had formerly 
shown so great a fear of danger. This 
change was not effected by mere pay and 
clothing, but by the better leading of 
British officers, and the confidence in their 
own steadiness and discipline which they 
had acquired. So it would have been in 
the Turkish Contingent ; and I have not 
the least hesitation in saying that, if the 
war had gone on another year, we should 
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have seen in the ensuing campaign the 
Turkish Contingent behaving with the same 
gallantry and courage with which the brave 
Turks under Williams defended Kars, 
and adding fresh laurels to those which 
their countrymen won at Silistria and on 
the banks of the Danube. But at that 
moment it would have been madness to 
send this half-formed, half-clad, and half- 
organised Contingent into the field ; and 
this applied not only to their being sent as 
part of Omar Pasha’s relieving army, but 
to their being posted at Balaklava in ex- 
change for the 12,000 Turks who were 
some of the best troops in Omar Pasha’s 
army. It was, therefore, out of the ques- 
tion at that moment to send the Contingent 
either to Redout-Kaleh or to Trebizond. 
We, therefore, on that single point main- 
tained—and I think properly—that the 
Turkish Contingent ought not to form any 
part of that force. It wasalso a question 
whether Omar Pasha should be allowed to 
take from Balaklava the 12,000 Turks 
who held that important defensive position. 
It has been said that Omar Pasha might 
have been allowed to take away that force 
from Eupatoria, and it has also been said 
that we were wrong in not insisting that 
those troops should be so taken. But who 
commanded at Eupatoria? It was the 
French General D’Allonville. What right 
had we to insist that General D’Allonville 
should give up a part of the force that he 
considered necessary? We were bound by 
the opinion of General D’Allonyille. If that 
position had been occupied by an English 
General, should we have agreed to allow a 
French general to declare what that Eng- 
lish general should do, and what portion of 
his force he should relinquish? The main 
question was, whether Omar Pasha should 
take that great force from Balaklava as the 
foundation of his expedition, whether to 
Trebizond or to Redout-Kaleh. Against 
that proposition General Pelissier and Ge- 
neral Simpson both protested. They said 
they could not spare a single man from 
before Sebastopol ; and I must say that I 
think that, on the whole, they were right. 
Sebastopol was the great object of the 
campaign. Sebastopol had stood against 
us for twelve months, and it was a great 
object to conquer the resistance there. 
We were quite sure that if Sebastopol were 
taken, we might get back Kars if it had 
fallen ; but if we failed to take Sebastopol, 
the calamity would be great, and the object 
of the campaign would be entirely lost. 
I think that no man of reasonable views 
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will maintain that the Governments of 
England and France were not right in up- 
holding the decision of their generals, 
that no portion of the troops should be 
taken from Sebastopol until Sebastopol 
had fallen before the attack of the Allies. 
The question, then, resolves itself into— 
nothing. The censure that is cast upon us 
is, in fact, a censure for having done our 
best. to get possession of Sebastopol. 
It is a censure for having pursued a course 
which would end the great objects of the 
war, and for not having taken a course 
which would have defeated the great ob- 
jects of the campaign. I am quite con- 
tent to take our stand on that issue. Not- 
withstanding the deep sympathy which 
every man must have felt in the calamitous 
surrender of General Williams—the con- 
queror yielding to the conquered—I put 
it to every reasonable man in the country 
whether the Government would not have 
been to blame if, in attempting to throw a 
force upon the extreme point of Kars, we 
had risked the accomplishment of the great 
object which the forces of the two coun- 
tries had for so many months struggled to 
attain. I think, then, there has been 
neither want of energy nor want of fore- 
sight on the part of the Government. I 


think there has been no want of energy in 


the speeches on the other side. There 
has been plenty of energy, but want of 
foresight, I think, one may say they have 
shown. The principle has been laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Dis- 
raeli) that the duty of the Opposition is to 
oppose, and also to criticise—which no 
one will deny. He says, too, that if the 
leader of an Opposition wants to keep his 
party together, he must bring them into 
action from time to time, even although he 
may know that he is about to expose them 
to great and disastrous defeat. That is 
true also; and if they come into action 
with a conviction and knowledge on his 
part that he is about to lead them to a 
defeat, that may show no want of foresight, 
but I may say it shows some little want of 
judgment. Sir, I have been the first to 
do justice to the course which the right 
hon, Gentleman and his party have pur- 
sued during the war. With those little 
exceptions to which my noble Friend be- 
hind. me has adverted, where flesh and 
blood could not withstand the temptation— 
such, for example, as the opposition to 
giving the Turks money, without which 
the war could not go on, and the attempt 
to prevent us from raising additional troops 
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in the first operations of the war—with 
those exceptions I am willing to admit 
that the course which they have taken 
has been most honourable to themselves 
and perfectly in accordance with the ge- 
neral feeling of the country. They have 
felt that the nation was engaged in a war 
which the whole nation thought just and 
right, and for which the people have made 
great sacrifices, and they have abstained 
from embarrassing or impeding the course 
of the Government. That is a course 
which was perfectly in unison with public 
opinion, and which is honourable to them ; 
but it is one which, looking back to former 
periods of our history, an Opposition has 
not always pursued. Now the war is over 
abroad, and it seems it is about to begin 
at home. The Opposition revives, and 
now resorts to its natural functions, one of 
which is trying to turn the Government 
out. There is no imputation on an Oppo- 
sition for wishing to do that—it is the 
natural desire and function of an Opposi- 
tion; and even when they have no power 
of dispossessing the Government they may 
take up subjects upon which they believe 
they have the people with them, in order 
to keep their party together and to keep 
themselves alive. But in the present case 
I think they have chosen their moment in- 
judiciously. For what is the moment they 
have chosen?—and although they have 
proposed what the right hon. Gentleman 
calls a mere expression of abstract opinion, 
yet when a censure is proposed on a Go- 
vernment to the extent of saying that 
they have neither energy nor foresight, I 
do not know what other quality is to be 
left them ; for certainly a Government 
possessing neither energy nor foresight is 
not one which the House of Commons 
would long like to see in their places, 
Sir, what is the moment they have chosen 
for this censure? We have just brought 
to a close a war that has been carried on 
with admirable energy—a war that has 
been carried on at a great distance from 
our shores, with an army which was ori- 
ginally sent out, although in small num- 
bers, yet with greater expedition, greater 
rapidity, and better equipped than any 
army that ever left this country.. It is 
only just to the Duke of Neweastle to bear 
testimony to this. ‘This army, indeed, 
being beyond the control of the home 
Government, was exposed to great. priva- 
tion, and experienced great misery; but 
since that time, by the persevering energy 
of my noble Friend at the head of the 
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War Department—who has been attacked 
during this debate, first upon this despatch 
and then upon another despatch, but who 
has earned a title to the gratitude of his 
country for the successful energy with 
which he followed up the campaign—the 
army now in the Crimea has been brought 
into a state of admirable efficiency, supply, 
health, and order, which commands the ad- 
miration of all who have seen it. While, 
then, on the one hand, we have shown the 
utmost energy with regard to the efficiency 
of the army and navy, we have not, on the 
other hand, been deficient in foresight as 
regards the conditions of peace. Those 
who take the trouble to look at those con- 
ditions will find that we have foreseen all 
those matters with respect to which pro- 
visions could be included in a treaty, and 
that, as far as political foresight can go, 
we have provided against any future dan- 
gers to the Turkish Empire, whose pro- 
tection from danger was the object of the 
war. Yet at the very moment when, as I 
contend, the Government have proved their 
energy in the prosecution of the war, and 
their foresight in the stipulations of peace, 
when the country is satisfied with the 
results of the war and with the peace that 
has been concluded, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman steps in with a vote of censure 
—a vote, I undertake to say, not more 
at variance with the general feeling of the 
country than, as the division of to-night 
will show, it is at variance with the opinion 
of the House of Commons. I think, there- 
fore, that the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
whatever may have been their energy in 
debate, have shown little foresight as to 
the result of this Motion, and I am satis- 
fied that if they pursue the duty of oppo- 
sition with no more judgment than they 
have displayed with regard to the Motion 
now under consideration, the people of this 
country will be of opinion that the longer 
they sit where they do the better it will be 
for the country. Upon these grounds I 
go with confidence to the division that is 
about to take place. 

Mr. WHITESIDE, in reply, said: The 
noble Lord who has just sat down has main- 
tained a strange proposition, that in dis- 
cussing the question of the war a Member 
of Parliament has no right to refer to 
India or Persia, or to deal with the sub- 
ject as connected with Imperial interests, 
but that he ought to confine himself to the 
contents of the Blue-book. From that 
proposition of the noble Lord I utterly 
dissent ; and I insist that all the most 
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eminent Members of the party to which 
the noble Lord seaged, ‘have repeat- 
edly and emphatically admitted the inti- 
mate connection which necessarily exists 
between the maintenance of our repu- 
tation in the East and the promotion of 
some of the highest interests of the em- 
pire; and the noble Lord has not proved 
their arguments to be unfounded. But 
no speech uttered on the other side of the 
House has excited in me so much astonish- 
ment as the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
By some speeches we are instructed, by 
others we are inspired, and by others 
again we are confounded. Now, without 
meaning any -personal disrespect to the 
right hon. Gentleman, the last was the 
impression produced on me by his speech, 
for one more extraordinary I never heard. 
The right hon. Gentleman contended that 
Kars was a place of little or no value, 
and that its loss could have exercised but 
an imperceptible influence on the war, 
I can very confidently assure the right 
hon. Gentleman that that is an opinion 
in which he will find it extremely difficult 
to induce the rational people of this coun- 
try to concur. The noble Lord, adoptin 

an equally inadmissible doctrine, contende 

that England had never seriously embarked 
in a war in Asia, and that, in fact, it was 
no part of our plans to intermeddle in that 
war. [Viscount PaLmerston said, that 
what he had said was, that that was no 
part of our plans until last year.] Ido 
not see how that statement can help the 
noble Lord. Look at the letters in this 
book. By the words of his own colleague 
I will confute him. How many despatches 
are there here calling upon General Wil- 
liams for full and perfect information with 
respect to the army in Asia Minor? Why? 
—because in the ensuing spring Asia Minor 
was to be the theatre of an important war. 
Every word of the noble Lord is contradict- 
ed by the facts. Why was General Williams 
sent to Asia in 1854 to make inquiries, 
unless for the reasons stated by the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Clarendon—that 
Asia Minor would in the ensuing spring 
become the theatre of important opera- 
tions? But, to screen the nothingness of 
his own Administration, to defend their 
policy, to endeavour to satisfy the public 
that it was right to do nothing, the noble 
Lord is compelled to adopt the extraordi- 
nary figment of his Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and say, ‘‘ We had nothing to do 
with the war in Asia; it was not our busi- 
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siness to undertake it. We sent out a 
Commissioner to inquire into the misfor- 
tunes of our Allies, but not to assist them.” 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
took the same course ; but a statesman of 
his high position cannot do so with im- 
punity after the language which he held 
on a former occasion. Did the noble Lord 
say we had nothing to do with the war in 
Asia in February, when he was ushering 
the noble Lord the Member for Tiverton 
into power? What did the noble Lord 
then say? Why, in reference to the warn- 
ing of the hon. Member for Aylesbury, 
that the British Government ought to send 
troops to Asia Minor to defeat the Russian 
invasion which would: take- place in the 
spring, the noble Lord said that— 


“The hon, Gentleman had spoken of the neces- 
sity of providing some force to meet the invasion 
of Russia in that quarter; that that was a most 
important subject, and had occupied his mind 
very much, but that he eould not find he received 
from Lord Aberdeen that support he had hoped 
for when that matter had been brought under the 
consideration of the Government.” 


Do these noble Lords think théy can trifle 
longer with the people of this country ? The 
noble Lord the Prime Minister has boasted 
of the triumph he is about to obtain on 
this Motion—it is possible that he will ob- 
tain a majority; but I will remind the 
noble Lord that votes are not arguments, 
and majorities cannot alter the foree of truth. 
The noble Lord (Lord Jobn Russell) said 
that the Aberdeen Administration, of which 
he was then a Member, would not listen to 
the voice of reason, and refused to provide 
forces to meet the Russian invasion, and 
that therefore he overthrew it; and the 
noble Lord the Member for Tiverton now 
makes a speech in flat contradiction of 
what was then spoken in his praise by the 
noble Lord the Member for London. The 
noble Lord (Lord John Russell) said that I 
alluded disrespectfully to the four gallant 
Englishmen who were sent to Kars. My 
consolation is, that I was better understood 
by the relatives of those gallant men than 
by the noble Lord ; for, since I addressed the 
House, I unexpectedly received from some 
of them an acknowledgment thanking me 
for the manner in which I have referred to 
their services. I have not the same graces 
of eloquence as the noble Lord, but I speak 
the sincere conviction of my heart when I 
say that Teesdale, Thompson, Lake, and 
Williams did far more honour to their 
country than any of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. They trampled on Lord Cla- 
Mr. Whiteside 
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rendon’s despatch of July ordering them 
to abandon Kars, they fought against 
famine and the Russians, they saved our 
arms from a stain, and us from an i 

minious peace. The noble Lord has also 
made a.reference to my remarks on the 
conduct of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
and has insinuated that I must have been 
under some influence which prevented my 
frankly expressing my views on that sub- 
ject. What right has the noble Lord to 
tell us of what has been said elsewhere by 
this or that noble Lord; and if such a 
thing did oeeur, what right has he to found 
upon it a criticism of a Member of this 
House? But it is all pure romance! I 
wish to set myself right with the House 
upon this point. The charge against me 
is, that some one suggested to me to 
speak that which I did not believe to be 
true of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. To 
that charge I give a flat denial. When I 
read the Blue-book I said to my friends that 
I was satisfied no honest man could stand 
up in Parliament and justify Lord Strat- 
ford’s conduct, that I would not appear 
before this House unless I was at full 
liberty to speak the dictates of my heart, 
to condemn in the strongest manner the 
conduet of Lord Stratford, and to pro- 
nounce my opinion that Lord Stratford as 
a public servant had been insolent to his 
inferiors and disobedient to his superiors. 
What is the defence of the noble Lord? 
He regrets nothing, explains nothing, re- 
traets nothing ; but he upholds conduct 
which, if sanctioned by this House, will 
convert our Generals and Ambassadors into 
despotic tyrants, disobedient to the Govern- 
ment at home, and insulting to those un- 
der their control abroad. I am charged 
with inconsistency because I spoke what 
I believed to be true. I said Lord Strat- 
ford’s conduet to General Williams was 
inexcusable; and I have now, since I in- 
trodueed the Resolution, learnt one fact, 
which is decisive ageinst Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe; I now know that General 
Williams, even without a supply of mo- 
ney, could have obtained the provisions 
which he required, if he had been in- 
vested in time with the authority for which 
he applied in vain. ‘True, I also said 
that Lord Stratford wrote many able de- 
spatches. When he got alarmed and al- 
lowed his judgment to overmaster his 
temper he did write able despatches and 
point out what ought to be done ; but then 
it is a very remarkable fact, that the re- 
commendations of these very despatches 
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were utterly disregarded by the Govern- 
ment at home, beeause, they said, they 
were then buay with Sebastopol. I now 
beg to withdraw what I said the other 
night about £100,000. I have now as- 
certained that the sum of £27,000 would 
have saved Kars, Looking to the pay of 
the Turkish soldiers, and the price of pro- 
visions, I have heard that credit given to 
General Williams for £30,000 would have 
saved Kars; and you (the Ministers) stand 
up and say that you could not give that 
aid, because you were engaged in taking 
Sebastopol, though you had already been 
told by the hon, Member for Aylesbury 
that the loss of Sebastopol to the Russians 
was not so great as the loss of Kars to 
England. Then we are told that we have 
no right to speak on this delicate subject ; 
but did not Fox rise and impeach Ministry 
after Ministry when he thought they had 
misconducted the affairs of war? And 
why should not we ¢all the present Minis- 
try to account when we believed them to be 
guilty? Then it was said that we resisted 
the passing of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Well, the policy of that measure is ques- 
tionable ; but when there was an army of 
nativesin Asia Minor, a useful army ready 
to fight for their country, and when a little 
sum of money would have kept that army 
together, you refused to give it, while, at 
the same time, by your policy on the fo- 
reign enlistment question you bring the 
relations of your country into confusion all 
over the world. It has been intimated 
that we shall not appear strong in the 
division ; but I do not know who is going to 
desert us—perhaps the administrative re- 
formers, those mock patriots on all oceca- 
sions, ready to ereate agitation for some 
abstract question, but who, when a prac- 
tical abuse is placed before their eyes, will 
preserve the abuse to uphold the men. 
But we strike both at the men and the 
abuse. I am, indeed, surprised that we 
are not to have the vote of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aylesbury. I should have thought 
that if there was any Member who was 
bound by his anteeedent declarations to 
vote for such a Motion, it was the hon. 
Gentleman, At his speech I was utterly 
astonished, Will the public believe it? 
The hon. Member justified Lord Stratford 
by delicately saying—but it was, in fact, 
severe censure—that it was unfortunate 
that the noble Lord did not answer General 
Williams's letters. Nay, more, the hon. 
Gentleman stood up, and though I have 
not heard any other man defend the con- 
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duct of Lord Panmure, yet the hon. Mem- 
ber said, that if he had been asked the 
question put to Lord Panmure respecting 
Kars he would have been more precise and 
definite in the misstatement of the truth. 
If that is the hon. Member’s morality, it 
is not the morality of the gentlemen of 
England, When such questions are put, 
a Minister may preserve silence if he 
pleases, yet he has no right to say that 
which he knows not to be the truth. But, 
“The age of virtuous politics is past, 
And we are deep in that of cold pretence ; 


Patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere, 
And we too wise to trust them.” 


The great question is now before the House. 
Whatever may be the result, we at least 
have done our duty, and it is satisfactory 
to know, in examining this miserable busi- 
ness, that it is not in the power of a 
Ministry to efface the glories of the past, 
and that the mighty names of Nelson and 
Wellington will keep fresh the memory 
of our naval victories and ‘this the 
lustre of our military triumphs, 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I did not 
like to interrupt the hon. and learned 
Gentleman in the early part of his speech, 
in which he misconceived what I stated 
with respect to the war in Asia. What I 
stated, or meant to state, was, that during 
the attack on Sebastopol, and until Sebas- 
topol was taken, we had nothing to do 
with the war then going on in Asia ; but I 
did not mean to say that after Sebastopol 
was taken we should not have made a cam- 
paign in Georgia, because it is well known 
that that formed part of our intentions. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 451; Noes 
52: Majority 399. 

Main Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 176; Noes 
303: Majority 127. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, May 2, 1856. 


Minvutes.] Pusiic Birts.—1* Procedure before 
Justices (Scotland) ; Metropolitan Smoke Act 
Amendment ; Bankers’ Compositions. 


COUNTY COURTS—THE OPTIONAL 
CLAUSE—PETITION. 

Lord BROUGHAM presented a petition 
from members of the Yorkshire branch of 
the Society for the Protection of Trade, 
in favour of the Bill before their Lordships 
relating to the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts, but praying that the provision of 
the present law enabling the parties to a 
suit, by common consent, to go before those 
tribunals with actions involving sums to an 
unlimited amount should be amended, so 
as to give the option in question to the 
plaintiff singly, leaving it to the defendant, 
if he object to that procedure, to insist on 
carrying the case to a superior court. The 
optional clause in the existing County 
Court Act, if not rendered wholly inopera- 
tive, was at least greatly clogged by the 
condition requiring both the parties to be 
previously agreed. 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR stated 
that the point referred to in the petition 

resented by his noble and learned Friend 

ad received his anxious attention. It 
was perfectly true that the present system 
was open to objection ; and since his Bill 
had been introduced he had been in con- 
sultation on the subject with Mr. Pitt 
Taylor, with whose valuable assistance 
certain alterations had been prepared in 
the measure calculated to obviate much of 
the evil complained of. 


MERCANTILE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

Order of the Day for receiving the Re- 
port of the Amendments read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR, in moving 
that the said Report be now received, said, 
the first clause of the Bill related to what 
lawyers knew by the designation of the 
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17th clause of the Statute of Frauds. 
The main drift of the clause was to require 
that no contract relating to the sale of 
land, to guarantees, or to sales of goads of 
the value of above £10 should be valid 
unléss it was in writing. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as the latter proviso would have 
interfered with the ordinary transactions 
of business, it became necessary to intro- 
duce exceptions, and then questions arose, 
and the law books were full of reports of 
cases, as to whether the particular case 
before the Court came within these excep- 
tions. The Mercantile Law Commissioners 
proposed that this clause, so far as regard- 
ed contracts for the sale of goods, should 
be repealed, and he concurred with them. 
He was told that great apprehension pre- 
vailed on the subject in the City of Lon- 
don, the merchants thinking that this al- 
teration would enable their brakers to bind 
them to contracts not reduced to writing. 
That was an entire mistake. A broker could 
not bind his principal, except so far as the 
principal gave him authority to bind him ; 
and no merchant had anything more to do 
than to tell his broker, in writing or by 
word of mouth, that he did not authorise 
him to enter into contracts on his account 
except in writing. If, then, the merchants 
of London preferred to transact their busi- 
ness by means of contracts in writing, they 
need not alter their system ; but the Com- 
missioners stated, that neither in Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, nor Dublin, was it 
the practice to reduce contracts in the 
ordinary operations of trade to writing, 
and yet they all knew that commerce was 
carried on in those towns in a flourishing 
manner. 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that the 
doubts occasioned by that clause of the 
Statute of Frauds, which it was proposed 
now to repeal, had filled many volumes of 
Reports, and he believed that it would be 
a great improvement to do away with that 
clause, and assimilate the law in this re- 
spect to the law of Scotland ; he, there. 
fore, hoped that the mercantile class in 
London would withdraw their opposition to 
the Bill; for they were mistaken in sup- 
posing that the clause was one which ht 
solutely required a written contract. The 
exceptions in the clause led to much liti- 
gation, but the repeal of this clause would 
not affect written contracts, and he shauld 
recommend the merchants of London to 
adhere to the practice of having such con- 
tracts ; but if they followed his advice 
they would withdraw their opposition to an 


The Lord Chancellor 
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amendment of the law which would merely 
require that a contract need not be in writ. 
ing to be obligatory on the parties. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, that the 
petition lately presented against the repeal 
of that clause bore the signature of almost 
every respectable merchant in the City of 
London, and every Director of the Bank 
of England, and he understood the appre- 
hension which they felt was, that if this 
Bill passed, they would be exposed to the 
danger of finding themselves bound by 
contracts to which they had never con- 
sented to be parties. How far that would 
be its effect he (Lord Overstone) was in- 
capable of judging, but he felt sure that 
the explanation given by the Lord Chief 
Justice would be earefully weighed by the 
mercantile body in the City of London, 
and he should rejoice to find that it would 
prove sufficient to remove their objections, 
and give them confidence in the effect of 
the Bill. 

Lorp HARROWBY remarked that 
there was a respectable minority of the 
merchants of London who did not agree 
with the petitioners, and in the great mer- 
cantile transactions of Glasgow that clause 
of the Statute of Frauds was not required, 

Motion agreed to. Amendment reported 
accordingly; and Bill to be read a third 
time on Thursday next. 

House adjourned to Sunday next at a 
quarter before Ten o’clock, for the pur- 
pose of attending Divine Service at the 
Abbey Chureh, Westminster, being the 
Day appointed by Her Majesty’s Royal 
Proclamation for a general Thanksgiving 
for the Restoration of Peace. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 2, 1856. 


Minvutes.] New Wrir, — For Cheltenham, 
Grenville Charles Lennox Berkeley, esq. Chil- 
tern Hundreds. 

Pusuic Brtts.—1° Court of Exchequer (Scot- 
land); West India Loans; Judicial Procedure, 
&c. (Scotland); Drainage (Ireland). 

2° Grand Jury Assessments (Ireland). 


RUSSIAN FORTS ON THE BLACK SEA— 
QUESTION. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I asked 
a question last night of the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government with reference 
to a statement that appeared in the report 
of the Conferences at Paris upon a point 
of much importance. In reply, the noble 
Lord gave the House to understand that 
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the discussion with respect to the’re-erec- 
tion of the Russian forts on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea was never resumed. 
I then asked if, under the treaty which 
had been signed, Russia would have the 
power of re-erecting those forts or not? 
To that question the noble Lord gave no 
answer; but subsequently, in the course of 
the debate, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir J. Graham) ex- 
pressed a very strong and decided opinion 
that, under the terms of the treaty, Russia 
would not have that right. I therefore 
wish again to put the question, and to ask 
whether, under the terms of the treaty, 
Russia has or has not the right to re-erect 
those forts on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, the 


stipulation of the treaty in regard to the. 


re-erection of works applies to naval ar- 
senals. The treaty distinctly stipulates that 
there shall be no naval arsenals restored 
or eonstructed within the waters of the 
Black Sea. The forts on the Circassian 
coasts do not come within that description ; 
and there is also this distinction between 
them and naval arsenals, that whereas a 
naval arsenal is a centre of offence, those 
forts were simply defensive works for the 


protection of the small garrisons placed 
there. There is nothing in the treaty 
which would preclude the Russian Govern- 
ment from exercising its own discretion 
with regard to the re-erection of those 
military forts. 


OATH OF ABJURATION BILL— 
QUESTION, 

Sm FREDERIC THESIGER said, he 
wished to ask the right hon. Member for 
Manchester if he could fix any day when 
this Bill, which stood as the 19th order 
for Committee, would positively be pro- 
ceeded with ? 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that he 
must appeal to the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to give him a day, for, 
if he did not, it was impossible to say 
when it would eome on. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : It is very 
embarrassing, Sir, to the Government, 
which has much important business of its 
own to forward, to called on to make 
arrangements for measures introduced by 
individual Members. At the same time, I 
feel that the measure which my right hon. 
Friend has undertaken is one which, in 
some shape or other, has in former Ses- 
sions been introduced by the Government. 


ject. 
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I will therefore endeavour, in co-operation 
with my right hon. Friend, to fix some 
day after Whitsuntide when the measure 
can be proceeded with. 


THE RUSSIAN SHIPS IN THE BLAQK 
SEA—QUESTION. 

On the Motion that the House at its 
rising adjourn to Monday, 

Lorp WILLIAM GRAHAM said, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, under the additional and 
transitory Article attached to the treaty of 
peace, the Russians would be allowed to 
raise the ships now sunk in the harbour of 
Sebastopol and bring them through the 
Dardanelles to any other part of the Rus- 
sian dominions? He had received a letter, 
dated Sebastopol, March 21, 1856, in 
which it was stated :— 


« What iw may have read in the newspapers 
and what I have written to you may lead you to 
imagine that the ships sunk in this harbour would 
by this time be rendered worthless by the ravages 
of the worm. ‘My expectations on that point are 
disappointed, After a good deal of bungling, we 
sueeeeded in blowing up the small brig I told you 
about. She was built of inferior wood—both oak 
and deal. I have paid anxious visits to her since 
she was broken up, and am disappointed to find 
no trace of worm or decay about her. If we had 
left her undisturbed she might have been raised 
uninjured, and I have not the least doubt all the 
sunken ships in this harbour are in the same 
state, and, if not destroyed by us, will be raised 
in triumph by the Russians on our leaving the 
place. Surely, in the event of peace being con- 
cluded, such an occurrence will be properly guard- 
ed against.” 


Now, if those ships were raised and were 
brought through the British Channel, in 
sight of this country, the people of the 
country would not, he believed, consider 
that as regarded those ships the stipu- 
lations in the treaty of peace were satis- 
factory. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, by 
the treaty of peace the Russian Govern- 
ment will no longer be permitted to have 
any fleet of line-of-battle ships in the 
Black Sea, but there is no restriction upon 
her naval force in the Baltic. If, there- 
fore, the*Russian Government prefer rais- 
ing those ships, damaged as they neces~ 
sarily must be by a lengthened immersion, 
and bringing them round to add them to 
her naval foree in the Baltic, instead of 
inereasing that foree by the addition of 
new and more efficient ships, I do not 
think the people of this country will ob- 
I may also state that in the course 
of the negotiations, a question having 
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arisen as to whether the Russian Govern- 
ment should be allowed to bring round to 
the Baltic two line-of-battle ships which 
were at Nicholaieff, Her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary, in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, said that, as far as the British Go- 
vernment was concerned, there would be 
no objection to those ships being brought 
round to the Baltic. 


THE BANDS IN THE PARKS—QUESTION. 

Lorpd ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he rose to ask, according to notice, the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, sup- 
posing any members of the band now 
ordered to play in the parks on Sunday 
afternoon should object to do so either 
from conscientious motives or from a desire 
to enjoy their Sunday holiday, they would 
be released from that duty. As it had 
been announced that the system of the 
military bands playing on a Sunday was 
to be extended, no doubt some substantive 
Motion would be brought forward relating 
to that subject ; and he would, therefore, 
on the present occasion, compress his re- 
marks into a very small compass. He 
had long ago come to a conclusion that 
many of our social evils had their origin 
in the excessive toil which the working 
classes in this country were compelled to 
undergo. He had always endeavoured to 
obtain some limitation of that toil by 
shortening the time for labour, by opening 
the parks and other methods, and by pre- 
serving to the labouring classes their Sun- 
day as a complete holiday. He was aware 
that it was the opinion of some persons 
that it would be advisable to follow the 
example of continental States with regard 
to the observance of Sunday, but such 
was not his opinion, nor did he think that 
it was the opinion of that House. If the 
Government, however, were of opinion that 
it was desirable to provide musical enter- 
tainment upon the Sunday, upon the ground 
that the lower orders would thereby be 
withdrawn from more questionable pro- 
ceedings, the proper course for them to 
adopt would be to come forward in that 
House and ask for a grant of money to 
defray the expense of those bands. What- 
ever might be the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon that subject, he trusted they 
would agree with him that no person 
ought to be compelled to take part in those 
musical entertainments on a Sunday who 
felt a conscientious objection to doing so, 
and to have his religious liberty coerced 
by the stern power of military discipline. 


Viscount Palmerston 


{COMMONS} 
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He believed that to sanction such a course 
would be repugnant to the feelings of that 
House and of the country, and wholly incon- 
sistent with the principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. It should be borne in 
mind that it was impossible to provide 
amusement for one part of the people on 
the Sunday without trenching upon the 
religious liberty of another part, and that 
it would be much more desirable to esta- 
blish a half-holiday on Saturday and pro- 
vide musical entertainments on that day 
than to sanction such proceedings on the 
Sabbath. Perhaps the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government had taken no part 
in this movement, and it was only a freak 
of the right hon. Baronet the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works; but still he trusted that 
the noble Lord would not treat the question 
as one of military discipline, but would 
give the House an assurance that he would 
communicate with Lord Hardinge upon 
the subject, and endeavour to obtain from 
him a promise that the members of the 
bands should not be forced to perform on 
Sunday against their will. 

Sir DE LACY EVANS said, that he 
had the highest respect for the motives by 
which his noble Friend who had just sat 
down was actuated in putting his question, 
neither did he yield to his noble Friend in 
his respect for the principles of religious 
liberty. He must, however, say, that the 
remarks of his noble Friend wore little 
less than an invitation to soldiers to ob- 
ject, upon one pretence or another, to the 
performance of any military duty whatever 
upon a Sunday. Surely the noble Lord 
might have left the subject of his observa- 
tions to be dealt with at the discretion of 
the Commander in Chief. He (Sir De 
Lacy Evans) understood that the Chief 
Commissioner of Works had obtained the 
assent of that noble and gallant Lord to 
the playing of the bands in the parks on 
Sunday, and considering that such was 
the case, and that soldiers had many im- 
portant duties which they must perform 
upon the Sabbath, he did not think it 
desirable that a question which tended in 
any way to interfere with their necessary 
discipline should be discussed in that 
House. 

Sir JOHN TROLLOPE said, he wished 
to correct a mistake into which the right 
hon. Baronet the First Commissioner of 
Works had fallen when referring to that 
subject the other evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given the House to under- 
stand that it was with the entire concur- 
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rence of the commanding officer of the 
2nd Regiment of Life Guards it had been 
determined that the band of the regiment 
should play in the park on Sundays, and 
all the arrangements for carrying out that 
determination had been adopted. Now, he 
(Sir J. Trollope) was authorised to state, 
that although Colonel Williams, the officer 
in question, had assisted in carrying the 
resolution into effect, he had had nothing 
to do with its adoption ; and he had, in 
fact, merely obeyed the orders he had re- 
eeived from the authorities at the Horse 
Guards in the matter. 

Tue Marquess or BLANDFORD said, 
he felt bound to enter his decided protest 
against the principle laid down the other 
evening by the right hon. Baronet the 
First Commissioner of Works, with respect 
to the Government affording amusement to 
the public of a Sunday. It was his solemn 
conviction that if that principle were once 
admitted, one of the most important rights 
of this country—the right of every labour- 
ing man to have one day of rest. in the 
seven—would be seriously imperilled. It 
might be said that the soldier was hired to 
obey implicitly the orders of his officers in 
every military matter, that in fact was the 
argument of the hon. and gallant Member 


for Westminster (Sir De L. Evans), but 
he should observe that he did not think 
that performing in the parks on a Sunday 
was a point in which a question of military 


discipline was involved. If compensation 
was to be made to the bandsmen for their 
time and trouble, in that case it was clear 
there must be a distinct contract entered 
into between them and the Government, 
independently of their contract with the 
Crown for the performance of military 
duty. It should be remembered that if 
the men were under military discipline the 
colonels of regiments were also under mili- 
tary discipline. But suppose a colonel 
should object on conscientious grounds to 
that use of his band, in what position 
would he be placed? Let him (the Mar- 
quess of Blandford) call attention to the 
strange state of things which might then 
arise. It was well known that the Go- 
vernment did not pay for all the bandsmen; 
and if one man was withdrawn from a 
band the whole body might be broken up. 
If such an order as that he was then con- 
sidering was issued to a colonel who had 
conscientious objections to the performance 
of military music on Sunday, might he not 
withdraw a portion of the band, or might 
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he not send the band out without instru- 
ments, for the instruments were provided 
by the officers and not by the Government? 
A case had actually occurred in which the 
commander of a regiment, having been 
ordered to send a band to some place of 
which he did not approve, sent them with 
their swords but without their instruments. 
The Government might thus, in carrying 
out that new practice, help very consider- 
ably to bring military authority into dis- 
repute. Some colonels would rather cut 
their right hand off than offend their reli- 
gious scruples ; and thus might often hap- 
pen instances of disobedience to the orders 
of the Commander in Chief. Another in- 
convenience which he thought would arise 
from that measure was, that it would de- 
stroy that quiet in the park which many 
people wished to enjoy there on Sundays, 
He was anxious to see as many parks as 
possible provided for the innocent recrea- 
tion of the people ; but he would ask the 
Government to consider the inconvenience 
which must follow from the collection of 
some 60,000 or 70,000 people in a single 
park on a Sunday, creating what many 
persons would consider a nuisance and a 
subject of great offence. He was aware 
that it was the practice for the Govern- 
ments of foreign countries to provide 
amusements for the people ; but in this 
country the duty of providing public 
amusements had hitherto been left to 
private individuals. A new system, how- 
ever, had just been introduced among 
them ; and he wished to know whether 
that innovation had been considered by the 
Government in its collective capacity, and 
had been made a Cabinet question? It 
was the introduction of an important prin- 
ciple, which the right hon. Baronet in- 
tended, according to his own statement, to 
carry into far more extensive operation, 
and in his (the Marquess of Blandford’s) 
opinion such a change ought not to have 
been made without the most careful con- 
sideration on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. What was the reason that 
the Crystal Palace could not be opened on 
Sundays? It was because by the terms 
of the charter they could not be allowed 
to take money at the doors on Sundays. 
The House had likewise decided that the 
British Museum and the National Gallery 
should not be opened on the Sabbath. But 
if the Government were to adopt the prin- 
ciple that they might enter into arrange- 
ments by which they would pay bandsmen 
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for playing on the Sunday, why might they 
not equally pay the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany for throwing that building open on 
the same day? Under those circum- 
stances he wished to ask the noble Lord at 
the Head of the Government whether the 
steps taken for providing public amuse- 
ment for the people on the Sundays at the 
public expense had been considered, or 
would be considered, by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers sitting in Cabinet Council ? 

Mr. OTWAY said he had never heard 
a more singular argument than that which 
had just been advanced by the noble Mar- 
quess. The noble Lord stood forth as an 
advoeate for popular recreation ; and had 
said that he was most anxious that the 
parks and other open spaces where they 
might enjoy pure air should be accessible 
to the people. And yet, while supporting 
that argument, he complained that by the 
parks being opened to the populace, the 
performance of the bands attracted so 
many thousands of the inhabitants of this 
metropolis to the parks that it disturbed 
the privacy of himself and other gentle- 
men living in the vicinity. There was 
another inconsistency also on the part of 
the noble Lord. The object of the noble 
Lord, as just stated, was that the parks 


should be open for the recreation of the 
people on a Sunday ; but that, of course, 
implied the necessity of many persons, as 
park-keepers, for instance, being in atten- 


dance at the parks. The noble Lord, how- 
ever, did not extend any portion of that 
sympathy to those individuals which he 
had so largely and, as it appeared to him 
(Mr. Otway), so unreasonably extended 
towards the regimental bands. The noble 
Lord had stated that on one public ocea- 
sion the band, being partially under the 
control of the colonel of the regiment and 
of the officers in their corporate capacity, 
was sent without their instruments, and 
with their swords only. He had no rea- 
son to doubt that circumstance, as he had 
the honour of holding a commission in the 
regiment in which it took place. But that 
was a matter very easily to be dealt with, 
according to the rules of common sense. 
If it were necessary for military purposes 
to have a band attached to a regiment, the 
band ought not to be provided at the par- 
tial expense of the regiment itself; but 
the whole expense ought to be provided 
for by the country. The officers, who 
already reeeived very small pay for their 
services, ought not to be mulcted of thirty 


The Marquess of Blandford 
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days’ pay in order that the regiment might 
have a band. He could not -resume his 
seat without expressing his thanks to the 
right hon. Baronet the Chief Commissioner 
of the Board of Works, and also to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, for 
the great service and benefit they had con- 
ferred on the people of this metropolis by 
the innocent recreation which had been 
afforded to them by allowing the military 
bands to perform in the parks on a Sun- 
day for their amusement and recreation. 
He trusted the right hon. Baronet would 
would not be deterred from pursuing his 
present course by what had fallen from 
the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex 
(Lord R. Grosvenor), for whose motives he 
(Mr. Otway) entertained the most profound 
respect, but who, he believed, was advo- 
cating views that were altogether opposed 
to the wishes of the people. He sincerely 
hoped that the Government would allow 
this innocent means of recreation to con- 
tinue, and that they would soon see the 
70,000 persons who now attended the 
parks turned into 140,000. 

Mr. WIGRAM said, the hon. Gentle- 
man was in error in supposing that the 
object of the noble Lord (the Marquess of 
Blandford) was to keep the parks quiet for 
his own privacy. It was also quite a mis- 
take to suppose that this was a question 
whether it was consistent with the due 
observance of Sunday to visit the parks 
and listen to musie on that day. The 
question involved was of supreme impor- 
tance to the working population of the 
whole empire. In a busy country like 
England there necessarily existed a great 
temptation to employ working men on the 
Sunday. Any one acquainted with the 
great shipping ports of Southampton and 
Liverpool must be aware that the labourers 
and others were compelled to work in the 
docks during the whole of Sunday, owing 
to the great zeal and zest with which the 
making of money was pursued, and that 
evils arose from the practice of a most 
lamentable and serious character. One 
thing which had hitherto suppressed the 
practice was the prevalence of sound re- 
ligious opinion as to the observance of 
Sunday ; and the important point in the 
present question was, whether the Govern- 
ment were, by the force of their example, 
in employing persons to work for amuse- 
ment, to establish the principle @ fortiort 
that they might be employed for pur- 
poses of profit, He saw no distinction 
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between the two. He thought it impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of the 
matter to the labouring classes. It was 
useless to talk of military duty. The pro- 
posal came from the Woods and Forests, 
and he could not see what difficulty there 
could be in the Chief Commissioner in- 
forming the House whether he would take 
care due regard should be had for the con- 
seientious scruples of those soldiers who 
were asked to play on the Sabbath. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he wished to 
point out that the noble Lord (the Mar- 
quess of Blandford) had put a very grave 
and legitimate question—not whether it 
was a point of military duty that the bands 
should play, when ordered, on Sunday as 
any other day, but whether the right hon. 
Baronet the First Commissioner of Works 
could justify contravening a principle laid 
down by a recent vote of the House of 
Commons. It was not the Sunday ques- 
tion, but a grave constitutional question. 
He understood the Vote of the House, 
taken under the influence of a powerful 
speech by the hon. and learned Member 
for Plymouth (Mr. Roundell Palmer), laid 
down the principle, that while nothing was 
more proper than that parks and public 
grounds should be thrown open to the 
public on Sunday, yet that anything like 
concourses of people, or a large organisa- 
tion of spectacles, theatrical representa- 
tions, and all that class of public amuse- 
ments belonged to the customs of other 
countries, but was dissonant to the habits, 
customs, and feelings of this country. That 
principle was affirmed by a large majority 
of that House, and no one could doubt 
that the decision was impelled by the very 
prevalent feeling of the community. That 
being the case, he was going to say it 
was ‘‘a dodge,’’ but, at all events, it was 
cheating the House out of the principle 
they had affirmed, for a Minister of State 
to take upon himself to institute, organise, 
and to say he intended more largely to or- 
ganise these concourses of people in the 
parks. Having succeeded so well with 
the attraction of music in one park, this 
amusement, with the addition of refresh- 
ment booths, was to be extended to every 
other park in the metropolis. However 
consonant the plan might be with the feel- 
ings of the people, he called upon the First 

ommissioner to state whether he consi- 
dered that his proceedings were consonant 
with the constitution of England? No 
doubt, a band of music would draw a great 
rabble of people anywhere ; but, judging 
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from the petitions to the House, the better 
classes were not favourable to such an ar- 
rangement. It appeared to him that the 
right hon. Baronet had taken a step which 
—to use the mildest language—might be 
considered presumptuous. He was aware 
that the First Commissioner was connett- 
ed with high and distinguished families in 
Prussia, and sacbled, tale seen their 
customs abroad, the right hon. Gentleman 
thought it far more philosophical to intro- 
duce the Prussian mode of keeping Sun- 
day into England. But he felt convinced 
that the people of England took a different 
view of that system, and he thought it 
humiliating to hear the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Otway) thank the Govern- 
ment, as if it were their duty, as in an- 
cient Rome, to afford games for the people. 
He would suggest that the noble Lord 
(Lord R. Grosvenor) should bring the 
House to a distinct Vote upon the ques- 
tion, before. it became a settled institution, 
at the mere will and pleasure of the right 
hon. Baronet, and in opposition to an opi- 
nion so recently expressed. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND said, that so far 
from thinking it was beneath the dignity 
of an administration to provide circenses as 
well as panem for the people, his opinion 
was that the Government of this country 
had gone a great deal too far in the oppo- 
site direction, and had too much allowed 
the old amusements of the people to die 
out without introducing any new amuse- 
ments in their stead. It appeared to him 
that some Gentlemen did not properly ap- 
prehend the difference between a festival 
and a fast. But he had risen principally 
for the purpose of referring to a military 
question involved in that discussion. Two 
friends of his, who were officers in the Ar- 
tillery at Malta, having received an order 
to fire a salute during the celebration of 
what some persons would call an idolatrous 
worship, had disobeyed the order; they 
had in consequence been censured by their 
immediate superiors, and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, under whose notice the matter 
had been brought, had thought the matter 
one of so much importance, that he had 
directed these officers should be tried by 
court-martial. The result was, that they 
had both been broken. He (Mr. Drum- 
mond) had entered a good deal into com- 
munication at the time with the late Sir 


George Murray, then Master General of 
the Ordnance, upon the subject of that 


court-martial and its verdict. But he had 
to confess that it appeared to him the 
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ground upon which the Duke of Welling- 
ton had put the case was unanswerable. 
The noble Duke said— 

“Tf I were to allow Protestant officers to dis- 

obey their orders, because they think that by 
executing them they would be assisting at what 
they considered an idolatrous ceremony, what 
should I have done with the Spanish, or the 
Portuguese, or even the Irish regiments at Bada- 
joz, if the besieged forces had held out a banner 
of the Virgin in front of them, and those regi- 
ments had refused to fire on it ?” 
He (Mr. Drummond) believed that a mili- 
tary man ought not to be allowed to dis- 
obey orders for conscientious scruples. If 
a soldier did not wish to conform to the 
tules of his profession, let him leave the 
service. It was troublesome enough to 
have to deal with the consciences of ci- 
vilians, but let that House, in Heaven’s 
name, have nothing to do with the con- 
sciences of military officers. 

Sm BENJAMIN HALL said, he was 
anxious to say a few words in consequence 
of the attack made upon him by the hon. 
Member for North Staffordshire (Mr. Ad- 
derley). The hon. Member stated that, 
presumiug on some power he might have 
as Minister of the Crown, he had contra- 
vened a Vote of the House of Commons 
given very recently. He denied any such 
allegation. He was not aware that the 
question now before the House was brought 
at all under discussion when that Vote was 
taken. [Mr. ApDERLEY said, he had stated 
that the principle of the Vote had been 
contravened.] He would go back to that, 
and would call attention to what took place 
previously to the Vote being considered in 
the House. He would remind the House 
that last autumn he took the course which 
he was now following. No objection was 
made to it. He believed, on the contrary, 
that the great mass of the community— 
and it could not be supposed they were all 
irreligious—cordially approved of it. The 
hon. Gentleman had taunted him because 
he was connected with some Prussians. 
He was proud to be immediately connected 
with one of the most distinguished men in 
Europe, M. Bunsen, who was his brother- 
in-law. What the hon. Gentleman meant 
to say, he presumed, was, that in conse- 
quence of that connection he had taken 
the course which since last autumn he had 
pursued. He also denied that allegation. 
The noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Marquess of Blandford) said, that 
it was the practice and almost the duty of 
foreign Governments to provide some re- 
creation for the people on Sundays ; but 
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that it was the first time that recreation 
had been offered to the people of this 
country on Sundays, and that expenses had 
been incurred in reference to that object. 
He denied that allegation also. He re- 
membered when it was first proposed to 
open Hampton Court Palace and Kew 
Gardens on Sundays. Precisely the same 
objections were made to the intentions and 
acts of the First Commissioner of Works 
when those public places were opened on 
Sundays which were taken now to the 
course he had adopted. Since that period 
Votes had been granted for the purpose of 
paying persons to watch and protect pro- 
perty, so that the public might be admitted 
without damage to those places of public 
resort. But, although great objections 
were taken at the time to the opening of 
Hampton Court Palace and Kew Gardens 
on Sunday, and although the number of 
visitors on a Sunday at Hampton Court 
was frequently 20,000, and to the Gardens 
14,000 or 15,000, yet he would undertake 
to say that from the time they were opened 
to the present moment, no Member of the 
House of Commons had got up to complain 
of the recreation thus afforded to the pub- 
lie by the First Commissioner of Works. 
And if any hon. Gentleman should get up 
and propose to shut up those places of 
resort on Sundays, he ventured to say he 
would get very little support in that House. 
The noble Lord also complained that a 
great nuisance was created by the number 
of persons assembled in Kensington Gar- 
dens on Sundays. Now, he certainly did 
not think that any such nuisance had been 
created. To him it was one of the most 
pleasurable sights to see the great masses 
of the people thus collected. There was 
a distinction between a mob and a crowd, 
and he must express his conviction that the 
crowd collected to hear the bands had con- 
ducted itself in an admirable manner. But 
had there not been other assemblages in 
Hyde Park. A great deal had been said 
depreciatory of the conduct of that assem- 
blage, which amounted, indeed, to a real 
desecration of the Sabbath. But he did 
not view the assemblage of persons to hear 
the music of the military bands in the 
same light. He could assure the House 
that he had received communications from 
every part of the metropolis thanking him 
for the course he had taken—urging him 
to continue it, and begging him not to 
allow himself to be diverted from his in- 
tentions, or to suppose that the people who 
went to the parks to listen to this musi¢ 
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were actuated by irreligious feelings or a | Government could take, as a Government. 
desire to desecrate a day set apart for That was a plain, broad, and distinct line, 
better purposes. He declined to go into and all the rest ought to be left to the 
the question of military discipline ; but conscience of individuals. The hon. and 
there was one point touched upon by the gallant officer (Sir De L. Evans) had de- 
hon. Baronet the Member for South Lin- precated any interference between a Com- 
eolnshire (Sir J. Trollope) to which he | mander in Chief and the soldiers under him. 
must refer. What he (Sir B. Hall) stated Upon that subject he, as a civilian, had 
previously was, that he had communicated | hardly the right to give an opinion ; but it 
with the Commander in Chief, requesting seemed to him that it had nothing to do 
him to allow the bands to play, and leav- | with the question, for the question was not 
ing it to him to communicate with the| whether the House of Commons should 
commanding officers of regiments. All| interfere between the soldier and the 
that he had stated with regard to Colonel | commanding officer, but whether the civil 
Williams was, that those arrangements | authority was to put the military authority 
which were made subsequently to the order | in motion to operate upon the commanding 
received by him from the Commander in | officer and the soldier in a manner very 
Chief had obtained his concurrence. All| unpalatable to the public. Reference had 
he hoped was, that we had not come to a| been made to the case of two officers who 
time when we were to be deprived of those | had been broken some twenty years ago 
recreations that had always been regarded | for having refused to salute upon the ele- 
as innocent. vation of the host at Malta, and his hon. 
Mr. WALPOLE said, that the objec-| and gallant Friend the Member for West- 
tions to the course which the right hon. | minster had for many years endeavoured 
Gentleman the Chief Commissioner of} to have those officers reinstated, because 
Works was pursuing were very strong.|that was a kind of discipline that ought 
The House had recently voted, by a large | not to be enforced. He did not wish to 
majority, that places of amusement under enter into that particular subject, but the 
the control of the Government should not; question was whether, before these new 
be opened on Sundays. The right hon. | customs were introduced, the Government 
Baronet would allow him to remind him, | ought not fairly to come down to Parlia- 
also, that the petitions presented with re-| ment and propose the introduction of these 
ference to that question almost all express- | practices, and take the sanction of the 
ed an opinion against allowing the bands| House if it were disposed to give that 
to play in the Royal parks on Sundays. | sanction; but not to introduce them by the 
He heartily concurred in the hope ex- | arbitrary power of a Minister of the Crown 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet that! against the wish of the House and the 
the time was not coming when we were | people. 
about to be deprived of our most innocent! Coroner NORTH said, he hoped that 
recreations, for he thought that a Puri-| the noble Viscount at the head of the Go- 
tanical Sunday was one of the last things | vernment would not, at the invitation of 
to be desired, and was a thing which Eng-| hon. Members, draw the line and say when 
land, he trusted, never would adopt. But! the soldier ought to obey the orders of 
there was a broad distinction between in-| his commander. The band of a regiment 
terfering with private persons in their in-| was composed of private soldiers, and if 
nocent recreations, and introducing a new | they disobeyed the commands of their offi- 
custom which was not palatable to a very | cers they were liable to be returned to the 
large portion of the public of this country. | ranks and do duty as private soldiers. 
He knew that this opened up the general | He did not know what would become of 
question as to what the House of Commons | the army if they carried this liberty of con- 
ought to do with reference to the observ-| science into the ranks. A colonel of a 
ance of the Sabbath, into which he did not | regiment might be ordered to an attack, 
purpose to enter. But his notion was that | and might think he had 500 or 600 sol- 
the observance of the Sabbath ought to be | diers ready to follow him to the death; and 
left to the private consciences of indivi- | then he might find that 500 of them would 
duals; but he thought also that the nation, | not pull a trigger, because, in the exercise 
as a nation, and the Government, as a Go-/| of their liberty of conscience, they objected 
vernment, ought never to require from its | to take the lives of their fellow-creatures, 
public officers an abandonment of a day of | People were not obliged to enter the army 
rest. That was the only ground which the | unless they liked it, but haying entered it, 
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they must abide by the rules and discipline 
of the service. Suppose soldiers were to re- 
fuse, from conscientious motives, to fight on 
Sundays, what, then, would have been done 
at Waterloo or Inkerman? If they once 
allowed such a system to be introduced into 
the army it would not end with liberty of 
conscience in religious matters, but every 
soldier would be told that it was a violation 


of the liberty of the subject to oblige him | 
to return to his quarters at a certain hour. | 


Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, I 
agree with my hon. and gallant Friend the 


Member for Westminster in thinking that | 
it would be exceedingly inexpedient—to | 
use no stronger word—for this House to. 


take upon itself the administration of the 
discipline of the army. It would be very 
inconvenient, and not altogether expedient, 


excepting in very rare and peculiar cases, | 


for this House to interfere in any act of the 
military authorities enforcing the regular 
discipline of the service; and I must say 
that, if the House please to assume and to 
discuss hypothetical cases as to when the 
soldier ought or ought not to obey his 
superiors, it will strike a very severe blow 
at the necessary discipline of the army. 
The question put by my noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex is simply a ques- 
tion of military discipline, however he may 


otherwise consider it; for he asked what | 
course would be pursued by officers com- | 


manding regiments, or by the higher au- 
thorities at the Horse Guards, if certain 
members of regimental bands were to 
decline, on conscientious grounds, to obey 
an order to play in the parks on Sun- 


day. 

Lem ROBERT GROSVENOR: I 
beg the noble Lord’s pardon, but he has 
not stated the purport of my question quite 
accurately. What I asked was, whether 
the noble Lord would communicate with 
the Commander in Chief and obtain a pro- 
mise from him that no soldier should be 


compelled, against his will, to play in the. 


parks on Sunday ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Well, Sir, 
that is not only inquiring what the Go- 
vernment would do in a certain case, but 
asking them to pursue a particular course. 
I must respectfully decline to enter into an 
explanation upon such a point, the case 
being altogether hypothetical. But I feel 
it right to say, after what has taken place, 
that if any responsibility attaches to my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 


Board of Works for the course he has pur- , 


sued, that responsibility falls equally upon 
Colonel North 
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myself; for my right hon. Friend commu- 
‘nicated fully and unreservedly with me 
before he took any steps in the matter 
under consideration, and he acted with my 
entire concurrence. Nor do I, by any 
'means, conceive that the course pursued 
by my right hon. Friend is at variance 
with the decision of the House upon the 
Resolution for opening the British Museum 
on Sundays; for, if one thing remains in 
my memory more strongly than another, it 
is that those who opposed that Resolution, 
‘in which I myself concurred, drew a dis. 
tinction between the opening of the Mu- 
seum and permitting free and unrestricted 
access to the parks and other public places 
‘on Sunday. It is said that the playing 
of bands in the parks is a new thing. I 
deny altogether that assertion. My recol- 
lection must greatly mislead me if I do 
not remember that, in early times, bands 
used to play in Kensington Gardens on 
Sunday. A band plays regularly at Wind- 
sor on Sunday, a custom which has existed 
from the time of George III., who was a 
monarch known to be attached, above all 
others, to the religious institutions of the 
country, and therefore there is no novelty 
in the matter. Again, I must dispute the 
conclusion at which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Cambridge (Mr. Walpole) has arrived, that 
the presence of instrumental bands in the 
parks is the first step toward the employ- 
ment of the labouring classes on Sunday. 
But I maintain, Sir, that the reverse is the 
fact. Anything that gives to the labour- 
ing classes in this great metropolis an 
additional value to the Sunday—that may 
induce them to resist any temptation which 
their wages may offer for the employment 
of their labour, so far from being a step in 
the direction stated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, is a fresh barrier opposed to Sun- 
day labour. Of course, a great deal must 
depend upon the will of the working classes 
themselves ; and if you give them a new 
| motive for reserving the Sunday free from 
labour you throw an additional obstacle in 
the way of those who might be interested 
in inducing them to give up that day to 
| purposes of toil. I attach as much value 
/as any man to the preservation of that re- 
ligious distinction which has been esta- 
blished between Sunday and the other 
days of the week ; but I cannot think that 
affording to the population of this great 
city the means of some intellectual amuse- 
ment, combined with the recreation of air 
and exercise in those open spaces which 
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Parliament, as the guardian of the public 
purse, has provided for such purposes, is a 
thing that deserves the censure and dis- 
approbation of the House of Commons. 
I think that my noble Friend the Member 
for Woodstock (the Marquess of Bland- 
ford) was rather unfortunate in the ob- 
jection he made, that the accumulation 
of large numbers of people in those open 
spaces on Sunday was a departure from 
the purposes for which they were designed. 
My noble Friend argued that by drawing 
great masses of people there we prevent 
the few from enjoying that contemplative 
solitude which induces them to believe that 
they are in some remote region of the 
country, and not in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of a vast metropolis, I would 
say, on the other hand, that the greater 
the number of people attracted thither the 
stronger the proof that the creation of 
such places has been a wise and proper 
application of the public money to pro- 
vide such outlets for those who, during the 
rest of the week are confined to their 
workshops, their narrow alleys, their un- 
wholesome rooms, and the insalubrity of 
their places of hard and habitual exertion. 
If I think, as I have stated that I do, that 
it would be inexpedient for the House to 
consider questions of military discipline, I 
certainly regard it as of more importance 
still that we should abstain from discuss- 
ing questions of religious doctrine. Let 
the people act, as has been said, accord- 
ing to their consciences. My right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Works does not compel any man to go 
to Kensington Gardens or the parks to 
hear the band play. Those who go, do so 
because they think there is no harm in it. 
Multitudes do go, and therefore it is mani- 
fest that multitudes concur with my right 
hon. Friend in thinking that there is no 
desecration of the Sabbath in going for 


a couple of hours, after the performance | 


of their religious duties, to enjoy an in- 
tellectual pleasure, combined with the re- 
creation of air and exercise. 

Subject dropped. 


EDUCATION—QUESTION. 

Mr. W. EWART said, he would beg to 
inquire whether it was the intention of the 
Government, on going into Committee on 
the Education Estimates this year, to 
cause a statement to be made by a Minister 
of the Crown of the progress and prospects 
of education, and of institutions connected 
therewith, in conformity with the under- 
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standing entered into and partly carried 


into execution in former years ? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the Esti- 
mates had been made, and would in due 
course be laid before the House. In the 
Estimates of the present year there would 
be a more detailed statement than on pre- 
vious occasions, and, if any further expla- 
nations were found necessary, they should 
be given when the question next came be- 
fore the House. As to the latter part of 
the question, he might say that he could 
not take that duty upon himself, but if Par- 
liament would sanction the proposal for the 
new office of a Minister of Education, the 
subject would be attended to in a compre- 
hensive form. He could not tell when the 
Estimates would be brought on, but he 
believed they might be taken the first 
night the House went into Committee of 


Supply. 


FIELD ALLOWANCES—THE MILITIA— 
QUESTION. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, he would beg to 
ask the hon. Under Secretary for War 
whether the allowance usually granted to 
troops in the field had been allowed to a 
foreign legion in the British service, but 
refused to regiments of the line ? 

CotoneL GREVILLE said, before that 
question was answered, he should be glad 
to know whether the militia regiments had 
been ordered to proceed home on the 
shortest notice. He understood that it was 
‘the intention of the Government to send 
| home to their respective counties the Irish 
and English regiments of militia, and that 
|orders had been issued to that effect to 
| the commanding officers of regiments. He 
owned that he should view with consider- 
able apprehension many thousands of men 
being thrown upon the country all at once 
without any provision being made for them. 
Many of those men were labourers, and 
‘not only had their places been filled up 
| by others, but just at this time there was 
@ great scarcity of employment, for the 
spring labour was over and the harvest was 
yet distant. He wished to know whether 
the Government intended to disembody 
these regiments simultaneously or by de- 
grees? These men were well worthy of 
some consideration at the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as their conduct 
had been very good during their period of 
service. 

CotoneL FRENCH said, he had to com- 
plain that the Irish regiments of militia 
| now in England were under orders to be 
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conveyed back to their own country; and 
he also understood that the English regi- 
ments had been embodied for four years, 
while the Irish had been embodied for only 
one year, and, at this moment, the remu- 
neration of the subaltern officers had not 
been more than sufficient to provide for 
their regimental clothing, their mess, and 
the expense of the band. He hoped those 
regiments would be kept on foot as long a 
time as the English were. 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL was under- 
stood to say, in answer to the question put 
by the hon. and gallant Member oppo- 
site (Colonel Dunne), that the extraordinary 
field allowances in the Crimea were granted 
only for so long a time as those regiments 
should be in the field before the enemy; 
but, the war being now over, these allow- 
ances had ceased. With regard to the 
militia, the Irish would be disembodied at 
the same time as the English regiments. 
The case referred to of the subaltern 
officers was now under the consideration of 
the Government. 


MASTERS IN THE NAVY—QUESTION, 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty why, 
notwithstanding an Order in Council, only 
one master had been promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant in the navy, and not one 
to the rank of commander, out of 109 
masters and second masters mentioned in 
despatches for special and distinguished 
services during the late war ? 

Sir CHARLES WOOD said, that the 
hon. Gentleman was mistaken if he sup- 
posed that every master who was mentioned 
in despatches had necessarily performed 
very distinguished services. Nine-tenths 
of those mentioned were the names of per- 
sons who had been engaged in some parti- 
cular service; but it was not to be sup- 
posed that anything extraordinary had been 
performed by themselves. They were not, 
therefore, entitled to promotion to the rank 
of commander, which was reserved for those 
who had performed extraordinary services. 


He had no doubt the masters performed | 


their duty, and some of them had been re- 
warded by getting situations in the various 
dockyards. 

Sir CHARLES NAPIER said, that 
he should not be doing his duty if he did 
not say a word on behalf of the masters 


of the Royal Navy. They were a most | 
| almost all cases counties desired amalga- 


meritorious and useful class of officers, and 


he was sure he did not know what he should | 
He | boroughs which declined. 


have done without them in the Baltic. 
Colonel French 
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trusted that the Government would take 
their claims into their most favourable con- 
sideration. 


THE BUDGET—QUESTION, 

Mr. GLYN said, he would beg toask upon 
what day the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended to make his financial statement ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I should have preferred 
making it before Easter, but it was im- 
possible to calculate the amount of Ways 
and Means necessary for the service of the 
year until the Estimates had been laid 
before the House in a complete form, and 
the amendment of the Estimates, since the 
peace was signed, has occupied more time 
than I had anticipated, The amended 
Estimate for the War Department has 
now been sent to the Treasury, and will 
immediately he laid upon the table; the 
Estimate for the Naval Department is also 
ready, with the exception of one portion, 
and will be presented in a few days. Every 
day before the Whitsuntide recess is, how- 
ever, already occupied, and as, probably, 
it would not be convenient to fix Friday, 
the day upon which the House will meet 
again, for making the financial statement, 
I will fix it for Monday, the 19th inst. 

The Motion for the adjournment of the 
House was then agreed to. 


POLICE (COUNTIES AND BOROUGHS) 
BILL. 


Order for Committee read. 

House in Committee. 

Clause 3 (The Secretary of State, upon 
representations from Boroughs, to arrange 
terms of consolidation with counties). 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that he 
was very much disposed to move that this 
clause be omitted, but would wait until the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir G. Grey) had stated 
its precise object. The opposition which the 
Bill had encountered arose principally from 
the power of interference which it would 
give to the Secretary of State. In this 
clause he was empowered to interfere 
when a county refused to amalgamate 
with a borough at its request. He wished 
to know whether the right hon. Baronet 
ever heard of a ease in which a borough 
had desired to be amalgamated with a 
county for police purposes, and the county 
had declined? He believed the facts were 
quite in the opposite direction, and that in 


mation with boroughs, but that it was the 
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Sin GEORGE GREY said, by the pre- | 


sent law consolidation could only take place | 
by mutual agreement, and might be dis- | 
solved either by the county or the borough | 
at any time. Great objections had been 
raised to a compulsory consolidation, while 
at the same time the Government were of 
opinion, strengthened by remarks from 
various quarters, that an efficient police 
system could not be maintained in a 
borough with a small population. Where 
the population did not amount to 5,000, 
boroughs were excluded from the benefit | 
of the Government grant ; most of them 
were below that number, and in a great 
many there were not more than two to 
four policemen. Such boroughs might 
desire to amalgamate with counties, and 
although he could not name an instance 
in which a county had declined to amal- 
gamate, hitherto boroughs had shown a 
great disinclination to do so, and such a 
case might happen. The present clause 
gave the Secretary of State power, in 
case an application made by a borough to 
amalgamate with a county were refused, 
to settle the terms of such consolidation. 
The clause was entirely in the interest of 
the boroughs. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he thought the 
clause would be inoperative, but as the 
power it conferred upon the Secretary of 
State might prove to be useful, he should 
support it. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
the borough he represented had amalga- 
mated their police with the county, but 
the 13th clause of the Bill, which must 
be taken in connexion with the present 
clause, and which enacted that agreements 
for consolidation should not be determined 
without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, had so excited the alarm of his 
constituents that they had given notice 
to put an end to the amalgamation. He 
would, therefore, recommend the right 
hon. Baronet to withdraw both clauses. 
Many boroughs were willing to amalga- 
mate with the counties, but they would 
decline to do so if the arrangements were 
made to partake of the indissoluble cha- 
racter of a matrimonial union. 

Sim GEORGE GREY said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet in thinking 
that the 13th clause should not be taken 
in connexion with the present. If the 


Committee should determine that the 13th 
clause should not stand part of the Bill, 
he would then consent to the omission of 
the 3rd clause. 
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Clause agreed to, as was also Clause 4. 

Clause 5 (Constables to perform duties 
connected with the Police, as directed by 
the Justices or Watch Committee). 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he objected to 
the unlimited power given by the clause, 
and would move the insertion of words to 
define the duties to be undertaken by the 
police, namely :— 

“ The duties of inspectors of weights and mea- 
sures, the duties of inspectors of lodginghouses, 
that they shall serve summonses, precepts, and 


notices, and undertake the conveyance of pri- 
soners.” 


Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
considered that the Amendment was un- 
necessary, as it was already provided in 
the clause that all duties to be undertaken 
by the police, in addition to their ordinary 
duties, should be such as were connected 
with the police. 

Mr. RICE said, his objection to the 
clause was, that it limited the magistrates 
too strictly. 

Sin GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
the objection would be obviated by substi- 
tuting the words, ‘‘ such duties as justices 
of the peace may lawfully require them to 
perform.” 

Mr. MILES said, he hoped that the 
words would be retained. It was well 
known that if any great latitade were 
given, some duties would be thrown upon 
the police which would prevent them from 
performing their legitimate duties. The 
great mission of the police was to repress 
crime, which it was impossible for them to 
accomplish if they were to be turned into 
letter-carriers. 

Sm WILLIAM HEATHCOTE said, 
he thought the words might be very safely 
omitted, as their retention would in all 
probability lead to a great deal of dis- 

ute. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he did 
not think it very important whether the 
words were rejected or not, but he would 
rather have them retained; for he was 
much more apprehensive of the tendency 
to throw on the police duties unconnected 
with their office, than of the inconvenience 
likely to result from their not performing 
certain duties which it might be convenient 
for them to undertake. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he thought 
it would be better, on the whole, to retain 
the words. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, the clause enact- 
ed that the constables should, in addition 
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to their ordinary duties, perform all such 
duties “‘ connected with the police ’’ as the 
justices in quarter sessions should require. 
He thought the words ‘‘ connected with 
the police ’’ were unnecessary, and should 
therefore move that they be omitted. 

Question put, ‘“That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 77 ; 
Noes 73: Majority 4. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Constables shall not receive 
Fees). 

Mr. PRICE said, he desired to move 
the addition of the following words to the 
clause :—** Or which may be payable to, 
or be applied in aid of, any police super- 
annuation fund established or to be esta- 
blished in any borough under the provisions 
of the Act 11 & 12 Vict., chap. 14.” 

Mr. HARDY said, the right hon. Baro- 
net the Home Secretary had stated on a 
former occasion that the superintendent 
of police at Leominster was paid by fees 
for the performance of what were essen- 
tially police duties, and that the police 
sergeants and other constables were not 
allowed to serve warrants or perform du- 
ties which would interfere with the perqui- 
sites of the chief officer of police. The 
tight hon. Baronet must have made that 
statement upon misinformation, for the po- 
lice of Leominster were paid by fixed sala- 
ries, the superintendent receiving £1 14s. 
a week, with a house and garden; the 
patrol sergeant 16s. a week, and the con- 
stables 15s. a week each; and in the ab- 
sence of the superintendent the sergeants 
and other policemen were empowered to 
serve warrants and summonses, and to 
discharge similar duties. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had 
made the statement to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred upon the authority of 
a printed copy of the police regulations 
for the borough of Leominster, which had 
been transmitted, under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, to the office of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, and 
under those regulations it appeared that 
the superintendent of police was entitled 
to receive certain perquisites. 

In reply to Sir Josnua WaLMsLEY, 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it would be 
competent, under this measure, for justices 
of the peace in counties, and for watch 
committees in boroughs, to reward consta- 
bles for extraordinary exertions. 

Motion agreed to; Clause agreed to. 

Mr. Headlam 
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Clause 7 (Borough Constables disquali- 
fied from voting at certain Elections, . 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he did not 
expeet such a proposition would come from 
a Liberal Government, and as he saw no 
good reason for disfranchising borough 
constables, he would move the omission of 
the words ‘‘ Or within six calendar months 
after he has ceased to be such constable 
be capable of giving his vote for the elec. 
tion of a Member to serve in Parliament 
for such borough, or any county, in or 
to which such borough is situate, either 
wholly or in part, or adjoins, or for any 
borough within any such county, nor shall 
any such constable.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he must ex- 

plain that the words ‘* within six months” 
were intended to prevent an evasion of the 
disqualification by a man ceasing to be 
constable one day, voting the next, and 
ayvain becoming constable the day follow- 
ing. 
Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
did not apprehend that any undue influence 
would be brought to bear upon the votes 
of the police constables. He thought that 
the police constable had as much right to 
their votes as any Cabinet Minister, or 
other person holding paid offices under the 
Government. 

Mr. PACKE said, he should support 
the clause, because he could not but think 
that if the police were under any political 
bias great difficulties and disturbances 
might arise at those times when it was 
most necessary that they should be in a 
position to discharge their duties as guar- 
dians of the peace, free from any influence 
of political feelings. 

Mr. BIGGS said, he must deny that it 
was the practice of borough corporations 
to appoint their police from political con- 
siderations, Any allegation of that kind 
could only originate in ignorance. Educa- 
tion, character, and physical strength were 
the only qualifications required for borough 
constables. 

Lorp LOVAINE said, he wished to 
show from the evidence printed that the 
public-houses belonging to members of the 
Liverpool Watch Committee were rarely 
reported by the police for their irregula- 
rities, and that the inspection to which 
such places were subjected was inferior in 
stringency to that extended to other houses 
of entertainment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that at least 
showed that in one case, other than legiti- 
mate considerations had to do with the ap- 
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intment of constables—that Parliament 
had disqualified the metropolitan police 
from taking a part in elections, it being 
held necessary to remove from the arena 
of polities a body on whose firmness, for- 
bearance, and impartiality in times of 
popular excitement the public peace so 
greatly depended, The same econsidera- 
tions were equally applicable to other con- 
stabulary. If the hon, Member for Liver- 
pool ohjected to the entire clause, it would 
be useless then to discuss an Amendment 
on its mere wording. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he did not op- 
pose the whole clause. He considered 
that the police should be debarred from 
influencing elections, but not from the ex- 
ereise of their franchise. Moreover, in 
times of disturbance the special constables 
were called out, and yet they often con- 
sisted of voters. 

Sir JOHN PAKINGTON said, he 
thought it desirable to prevent the possi- 
bility of police constables being mixed up 
in party polities. The qnestion was whe- 
ther the police should remain all blue as 
at present, or be divided into blue and yel- 
low. He should like to see the clause ex- 
tended to municipal as well as Parliamen- 
tary elections. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he was glad to 
find Her Majesty’s Government were about 
to extend the franchise, for it was impos- 
sible that police constables receiving 16s. 
and 18s. a week could live in houses of 
£10 a year. He should support the 
clause, for he thought it better that the 
police should not have a vote at elec- 
tions. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, he should be 
satisfied with disfranchising a police con- 
stable while in the force, but not to take 
away his yote for six months after he had 
ceased to be a constable, 

Mr. W. J, FOX said, they might de- 
prive policemen of their votes, but they 
could pot prevent them taking an interest 
in political contests, .They had opinions 
like other people, and the best way he 
thought was to give them a legitimate 
mode of expressing those opinions. They 
were a class of men eminently qualified to 
exercise the suffrage, and in answer to the 
Suggestion that if they had votes they 
would be under sinister influence, he would 
observe that he hoped, before many years, 
to see adopted the practice of secret 
Voting, 

Mr. BENTINCK thought the hon. 
Member for Liverpool ought to show why 
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the regulations in force in the county po- 
lice were not also applicable to boroughs. 

Mr. WISE thought it would be suffi- 
cient to disfranchise the police for two 
months after they had been in the force. 
He considered six months too long a pe- 
riod. 

Sin SAMUEL BIGNOLD said, that he 
had been requested, on behalf of the bo- 
rough of Norwich, to support the clause, 
as being in accordance with the feelings of 
the police foree. The Watch Committee 
of that borough selected the police without 
regard to political considerations, but when 
an election occurred they had not that free 
action which was desirable. It was the 
desire of the police themselves that they 
should have no votes at elections. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he thought 
the clause was the best one of the Bill, 
for he believed that the policemen them- 
selves would be most thankful to the 
House for taking from them a privilege, 
the exercise of which would be in many 
cases most inconvenient to them. 

Mr. HORSFALL said, he would with- 
draw his Amendment, as he did not want 
to force the privilege upon the police if 
they did not wish to possess it. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, it would be 
desirable that the borough police should be 
left on the same footing as the county 
police in this respect. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Lorpv LOVAINE said, he wished to 
move to add, in Clause 7, line 19, after 
** election,”’ the words, ‘‘ of any person to 
any municipal office in or.’ The object of 
the addition was to disqualify the voter 
from taking part in municipal as well as 
Parliamentary elections, 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, that 
though he was hostile to the practice of 
disfranchising classes, he must admit that 
the gase of the police was exceptional, and 
as constables had been already rendered 
incapable of voting at Parliamentary elee- 
tions, he could see no reason why the dis- 
qualification should not be extended to 
municipal elections also, 

Amendment agreed to, 

Sin JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
wished to move the omission from the 
clause of the words by which it was sought 
to impose a fine of £20 on any constable 
who ‘‘by word, message, writing, or in 
any other manner should endeavour to 
persuade any elector to give, or dissuade 
any elector from giving, his vote for the 
choige of any person to be a member to 
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serve in Parliament for any such borough 
or county.” 

Mr. J. G. PHILLIMORE, said, he 
was in favour of the Amendment, for he 
thought the clause as originally worded 
would by its undue severity defeat its own 
object. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, that, unless they 
put muzzles on the mouths and blinkers 
on the eyes of constables, it would be im- 
possible to prevent those officers from 
giving utterance to what they thought, 
felt, and wished at elections. 

Mr. DEEDES said, the words referred 
to were in the Act which constituted the 
county police. They were then well con- 
sidered, and he saw no reason why they 
should be withdrawn with regard to the 
borough police. 

Sirk JOHN PAKINGTON said, he was 
in favour of the retention of the words, for 
the police ought not to be encouraged to 
mix themselves up in elections. 

Sm GEORGE STRICKLAND said, 
he thought those words were very severe, 
and carried our legislation further than it 

‘had ever yet gone. Surely, every man 
was entitled to think and discuss, as it 
pleased him, on any subject, and on any 
oceasion. It was that, freedom of judg- 
ment which had never yet been interfered 
with in this country. 

Mr. WATSON said, he thought that 
it was of great importance to retain the 
words. They were intended to discourage 
partisan electioneering in the police, which 
might otherwise become a great abuse. 
He would recommend, however, a reduc- 
tion of the penalty, from £20 to £5, 
because it would be found that magistrates 
would not convict of the offence if it were 
to involve such penalties. The Act would 
thereby become a dead letter. 

Mr. PACKE said, he also concurred 
in the propriety of reducing the penalty. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 21, 
to leave out from the word ** County ”’ to 
the end of the Clause. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the words ‘ nor 
shall any such Constable’ stand part of 
the clause.’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 139, 
Noes 18: Majority 121. 

Sm JOSHUA WALMSLEY said, he 
would then move that the penalty should 
be reduced from £20 to ‘‘ a sum not ex- 
ceeding £5.” 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that the 
words ‘‘ not exceeding’’ would not apply 
to this penalty, because, as it was recover- 
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able by an action for debt, the sum must 
be absolutely fixed. He proposed to re- 
duce the amount of the penalty to £10. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 8: Justices of Counties may 
grant superannuation allowances to Chief 
Constables. 

CotoneL WILSON PATTEN said, it 
had been suggested to him by a superin- 
tendent that the chief constables would 
greatly prefer receiving their retiring al- 
lowances from a superannuation fund, in 
the same way as the other constables, to 
being made dependent upon the magis- 
trates in the manner proposed by this 
clause. é 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
there ought to be some limit as to the 
number of years a chief constable should 
serve before receiving a superannuation 
allowance. He considered that ten years’ 
service should be required to entitle to 
superannuation. ; 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, that by the 
operation of an existing Act fifteen years’ 
service was the minimum entitling to a 
superannuation allowance in ordinary cases, 
but there might be peculiar circumstances 
entitling an officer to superannuation be- 
fore that period of service. If a chief 
constable in the discharge of his duty met 
with an accident, he thought it might 
be safely left to the magistrates to decide 
whether he should have a superannuation 
allowance before the ordinary period. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9. Statement of Accounts shall 
be sent in annually to the Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would propose 
that as the borough accounts were to be 
sent in through the Watch Committee, so 
the county accounts should be sent in 
through the justices of the peace in quar- 
ter sessions assembled, instead of through 
the chief constable, as the clause at pre- 
sent provided. He would also suggest 
that Michaelmas would be a better time 
than January for making up the accounts. 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, he would 
agree to both suggestions. 

Viscount DUNGARVAN said, he wish- 
ed to propose the insertion of words re- 
quiring the chief constable of every county 
and the Watch Committee of every bo- 
rough to inelude in their annual Reports 
to the Home Secretary the names of the 
places to which information of the offences 
committed within their respective districts 
was sent. His object was to secure the 
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establishment of an organized system of; thing like work enough to occupy the 
communication between the different po-| time and attention of three permanent in- 





lice forces throughout the country. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that the effect of 
the Amendment would be to encumber the 
Reports with a great variety of minute 
and wholly unnecessary details. 

Mr. MILES said, he wished to inquire 
whether a printed form had been prepared 
at the Home Office for the entry of charges 
at the different police offices ? 

Mr. MASSEY replied, that a charge 
sheet had been drawn up at the Home 
Office and sent to the police authorities in 
boroughs; but he was sorry to say that 
little use had been made of it. A similar 
form would be supplied to counties. 

Amendment negatived. 

Viscount DUNGARVAN said, he would 
now move the insertion of words cempel- 
ling the police authorities in counties and 
boroughs to state in their annual Reports 
to the Home Office the name, age, and de- 


spectors. 

Mr. C. FORSTER said, he objected to 
the police force being paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He also objected to the 
inspection system, and should divide against 
the clause. 

Mr. RICE said, he thought that many 
boroughs would be very glad to receive 
some assistance from the Municipal Fund. 
The Home Secretary was responsible for 
the peace of the kingdom, and it was 
only right that he should receive Reports 
from inspectors as to the efficiency or non- 
efficiency of the police throughout the 
country. 

Sm FRANCIS BARING said, he con- 
sidered that it was hardly possible to argue 
the Amendment without going into the 
whole question of the payment of inspec- 
tors, and it was not so much a question of 
inspection as of payment. He believed 





scription of every superintendent or other | 
constable appointed or discharged during | 
the year. The object of the Amendment | 
was the formation of a register to which | 
chief constables and watch committees 
might refer when they wanted to fill up 
vacancies. 

Mr. MASSEY said, that there were re- 
gulations in existence at the present mo- 
ment which secured the object contem- 
plated by the noble Lord. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he would sug- 
gest, in pursuance of a recommendation | 
made to him by a chief constable, that the 
annual Reports should also include a list 
of the resignations, and the causes thereof. 

Amendment negatived; Clause agreed to. | 

Clause 10 (Her Majesty may appoint 
Inspectors for inquiring into efficiency of 
Police, &e.) 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, he wish- 
ed to move an Amendment to the effect 
that no money should be granted for 
borough police, except on special appli- 
cation. 

Sm JOHN PAKINGTON said, that 
where public money was paid and received, 
it was only fair and right to have security 
from the Government that it was properly | 
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that the real principle of the Bill was to 
get the money with the view of getting 
the inspection; and he objected to any 
such mode of carrying a Bill through that 
House. It was wrong to use the Consoli- 
dated Fund for the purpose of tempting 
the Members for counties to adopt a mea- 
sure which, but for that temptation, he did 
not believe they would ever agree to. The 
whole principle of the Bill depended upon 
the payment of the money out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and he hesitated not to 
say that in the matter of inspection 
he would have no mercy upon them who 
took the money, for if they took it they 
did so with the condition that those who 
declined to take the money ought to be ex- 
empt from inspection. He doubted very 
much the advisability of drawing upon 
the Consolidated Fund for local purposes 
merely. Those who required more police 
should pay for them without distributing 
the cost over the whole country. If local 
burdens were fairly imposed there ought 
not to be any demand on the Consolidated 
Fund; but an impression prevailed that 
those burdens were not fairly imposed, and 
that being the case, it might be necessary 
that the whole question of local taxation 





expended. There could be no objection to | should be revised. The fact was, he fear- 
a system of inspection, but it was desirable | ed the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
that an explanation should be given as to; Secretary was by this Bill opening up a 
how the inspection was to be exercised and | very difficult question for the Chancellor of 
how far it was to be carried. An occa-|the Exchequer hereafter. The boroughs 
sional inspection would, he thought, be| wished neither money nor inspection, and 
quite sufficient, and being of that opinion , he believed that Portsmouth and Southamp- 
he did not see that there would be any- po were amongst the places which repu- 
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peace, and in that opinion he quite agreed; 
but he could not therefore understand why 
this general system of inspection was re- 
quired. In conclusion, he begged to say 
that he objected altogether to a grant of 
money from the Consolidated Fund, and 
upon that ground should oppose the clause. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, that the 
£300,000 offered by the Bill to the coun- 
ties was a bribe for its passing. Since the 
passing of the Corporation Bill, the bo- 
roughs had established a police of their 
own, and twenty-four out of fifty-two 
counties had established a rural police, and 
yet it had been proved that where this po- 
lice existed there was no greater security 
to life and property. The House ought to 
set its face against the system of passing 
Bills by offering an apparent reduction in 
local taxation. This was the first step to- 
wards establishing a system of gensdarmerie 
throughout all England. [ Laughter.| Hon. 
Gentlemen might laugh, but the system was 
already established in Ireland, and it would, 
in the end, be extended to England and 
Scotland. He should take the sense of 
the Committee on the next clause, which 
defined the amount of the grant. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, the sole 
object of the Bill was to increase the effi- 
ciency of the police in boroughs and coun- 
ties. He hoped, if the hon. Gentleman 
pons in his opposition to the clause, 

e would extend the principle he advo- 
cated, and apply it to the borough of Lam- 
beth. There at present existed in many 
boroughs and counties an inefficient police; 
and he believed that the great obstacle to 
a more efficient system was the expense 
which it would impose upon the ratepayers. 
The change of the law, by which transpor- 
tation had been abolished and imprison- 
ment substituted, had entailed great ex- 
pense on the counties, from which they 
had desired some relief. If the apprehen- 
sion of offenders was a local affair, then 
the punishment of offenders was a local 
affair, which had long been paid out of the 
public revenue. The principle of the Bill 
was not a new one; it was involved in 
several Acts relating to the administration 
of justice, With regard to inspectors, he 
did not wish to appoint more inspectors 
than were necessary; and he should be 
happy to appoint two inspectors instead of 
three, but at the outset, there would be 
many inquiries to institute, which would re- 
quire much time and trouble. It would be 
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It was said that the Home | 
Secretary was responsible for the public | 
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necessary to have a number sufficient. to 
insure efficiency. The inspection, above 
all things, should not be a partial, but a 
general one. 

Mr. DEEDES said, he begged to ex. 
press his concurrence in the view which 
had been taken of this part of the measure 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir F. Baring). If in- 
spectors were appointed, they would feel 
themselves obliged to do something fur the 
money they received, and the consequence 
would be that the Government would have 
all sorts of conflicting Reports made to 
them. He, as a county Member, would 
reject every offer made by the Govern- 
ment for an advance of money by the 

ublic. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was opposed to 
the clause. Why should there be inspee- 
tors when there was nothing that re- 
quired to be inspected? Those gentle- 
men would always be finding fault with 
somebody, whether they had any cause or 
no cause, Why should the iahabitants of 
boroughs, who thoroughly understood their 
own business, be incumbered with inspee- 
tors? There must be some object which 
did not appear on the surface, otherwise 
the Government would not be so anxious 
to have inspectors. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought it was 
a just and fair principle that districts which 
did not receive assistance from the public 
funds should be exempted from inspection ; 
and that those districts which chose to re- 
ceive grants from the Consolidated Fund 
should be subjected to inspection. The 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
said he disapproved of inspection; and at 
that avowal he (Mr. Henley) was not sur- 
prised. It was well known that within the 
last few years proceedings had taken place 
in the Birmingham gaol which had attract- 
ed a great deal of public attention, and 
who had been the means of exposing the 
malpractices which existed in that esta- 
blishment ? Not Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Prisons, but some of the inhabi- 
tants of Birmingham. He feared that a 
system of inspection would lead the- people 
to relax their own vigilance with regard to 
matters of this kind, and to trust too im- 
plicitly to Government Inspectors, who 
sometimes required good spectacles. He 
approved the Amendment, which would 
leave boroughs at liberty to receive or re- 
fuse aid from the publie funds. 

Viscount EBRINGTON | said, he 
thought that the llth clause was the 
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one of the greatest importance, as it 
. would inflict a great injustice upon the 
country, by compelling contributions from 
the Consolidated Fund. He would also 
press upon the attention of the Committee 
the immense amount of valuable property 
in the country which paid no taxes. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, he would 


like to know what was the opinion of the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | 


the Exchequer with regard to the policy 
of adding continually to the charges upon 
the Consolidated Fuud? He did not see 


why, when persons did not solicit aid from | 


the public taxes, such assistance should 
be forced upon them. The population of 
Manchester had never asked for assist- 


ance from the public funds to defray their 


own local expenditure ; but if the principle 
of affording such aid was established, he 
did not mean to say that they would wish 
to constitute an exception to the general 
rule. He believed, however, that they 
would prefer that counties and boroughs 
should be left to meet from their own 
resources the legitimate local expenditure 
of their respective districts. He should 


oppose the clause, because he thought it 


quite unnecessary to interfere with the 
police in boroughs, 
money nor inspection. 
Mr. BECKETT DENISON said, he 
thought that the Government ought to 
contribute most liberally to the expense of 
the police, as they were now relieved from 


the expense of transportation ; and that if | 
they granted money they were assuredly | 


entitled to have inspection. Boroughs 
wanted inspection quite as much as coun- 
ties, and he saw no reason why boroughs 
should be exempted. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, he could not see 
the fairness of taxing the boroughs for the 
payment of police in rural districts, which 
would be the effect of paying them out of 
the Consolidated Fund. The boroughs ob- 
jected to receive the public money, and 
preferred going without it. The borough 
police were responsible to the Watch Com- 
mittee, and the Watch Committee were 
responsible to the ratepayers who elected 
them, 

Me. HADFIELD said, he not only 
condemned the clause, but he must also 
express, at the same time, his strong dis- 
approval of the entire Bill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 22, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ every,” and insert 
the word “‘ any.” 
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Question put, “ That the word ‘ every’ 
stand part of the clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 175; 
Noes 116: Majority, 59. 

Question put, ‘* That Clause 10, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 199; 
Noes 100; Majority 99. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 11 (One-fourth of the charge of 
the Police Establishment in Counties and 
Boroughs shall be defrayed by the Trea- 
sury). 

Sir WILLIAM JOLLIFFE said, he 
objected to the provision which makes 
the payment in question contingent on a 
certificate from the Home Secretary attest- 
ing the efficiency of the force. The power 
proposed to be conferred on the Home Se- 
cretary was as arbitrary as unprecedented, 
and there was the less excuse for it, as it 
was not necessary for the better discipline 
of the police, He held that inspections 
and publicity would tend to make the 
police a most valuable and efficient body ; 
but, at the same time, he believed that the 
value of that body would be seriously in- 
terfered with if the control of the charge 
was to be dependent upon the will of the 
Secretary of State. He believed that 
this was the first time it was ever pro- 
posed that the Secretary of State should 
step in between a Government grant and 
those who were to be benefited by it. In- 
speetion and publicity acted beneficially 
with regard to prisons, and why should not 
the same principle be applied to the police. 
The certificate was only to be given in the 
event of the police being efficient; but it 
would be very hard because magistrates, 
er even Secretaries of State, negleeted 
their duty in making the foree efficient, 
that ratepayers should be called upon to 
pay one-fourth more than their neigh- 
bours. He should never consent to rate- 
payers suffering for what they were in 
no way responsible; and he should eer- 
tainly divide the Committee upon his 
Amendment. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, under the 
clause no assistance was to be given, un- 
less on the assurance that the money 
would only be expended in rendering the 
police more efficient. The hon. Member’s 
proposal was, that one-fourth of the ex- 
penditure should be paid by the Treasury 
in all eases irrespective of efficiency; but 
that would defeat the object of the clause, 
which was to induce the ditferent boroughs 
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and counties to put their police in a proper 
condition. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS said, he believed 
that the ratepayers of the metropolis were 
quite ready to support their own police 
without any aid from the Consolidated 
Fund, provided the entire management of 
that force were placed in their hands. 

Mr. HILDYARD said, the ratepayers, 
who had no: power to prevent maladmi- 
nistration in the police, would yet be 
obliged to bear the whole expense when 
the Secretary of State withdrew the State 
allowance of one-fourth of the amount in 
consequence of an unfavourable Report 
being made concerning the police of the 
borough in question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he must beg to explain that 
the object of the clause was to enable Par- 
liament to exercise a proper supervision 
over the application of its grants. 

Sir FRANCIS BARING said, hedid not 
think that this object would be best attained 
by the provision as it stood. He would agree 
that it was so as the right hon. Gentleman 
had described it; but upon looking at the au- 
thority under which the money was issued 
or withdrawn, he considered it too much 
to make the issue or non-issue of money 
dependent on the Report of a single in- 
spector sent down to examine into the ad- 
ministration of the police of any borough. 
Ought not such a Report to be laid on the 
table of the House, and an opportunity 
given to the parties affected by it to an- 
swer the charges made in it before that 
Report was acted on? 
means might be devised as a check upon 
the proper application of the money. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he thought that 
the clause was too important to be discuss- 
ed at that late hour (ten minutes past 
twelve o’clock), and he would therefore, 
move that the Chairman should report 
progress. 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he would 
not press the Committee to proceed with 
the consideration of the clause that even- 
ing; but he could not consent to report 
progress without saying that he thought 
the laying upon the table of the House 
the Reports of the inspectors would be a 
sufficient check upon the Secretary of State, 
who would never refuse or withdraw a 
grant without previous communication with 
the persons interested. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Sir W. Jolliffe) could suggest the 
insertion in the clause of any words which 
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would impose a more efficient check he 
should be happy to consider them. 
House resumed. 
Committee report progress. 


FIRE INSURANCES BILL—ADJOURNED 
DEBATE (SECOND NIGHT). 

Order read for resuming adjourned De- 
bate on Amendment proposed to be made 
to Question [21st April], “‘ That the Bill 
be now read a second time;” and which 
Amendment was, to leave out the word 
‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words “upon this day six 
months.” 

Question again proposed, ‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question, 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. VANSITTART said, the Bill was 
a clumsy expedient for the attainment of 
the object of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he should support the Amend- 
ment for reading it a second ‘time on that 
day six months. 

Mr. MURROUGH said, he also thought 
that the Bill would not effect the object 
for which it was intended, and that it was 
entirely worthless. 

Mr. GLYN said, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing his surprise at the course pursued 
by hon. Gentlemen who opposed the Bill. 
For his part he should support it, on the 
ground that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection both of the Inland Revenue and of 
the trade of English Insurance Companies, 
in reference to foreign competition. It had 
nothing whatever to do with the question 
of a reduction of duty. A reduction ought 
to be pressed upon the Government, notnow, 
but at a proper time. No doubt the primary 
cause of the small proportion of insu- 
rances effected in England in comparison 
with France and Holland was the high 
rate of duty. But they must also remem- 
ber that in France and Holland what was 
called ‘‘ the average clause’ was part of 
the law of the land. The meaning of that 
clause was, that when an insurance of 
£3,000 was effected upon property worth 
£9,000, and £3,000 worth of that pro- 
perty was destroyed, the office was bound 
to pay only the proportion of the loss that 
the amount of insurance bore to the total 
value of the property ; whereas in England, 
without ‘‘ the average clause,”’ the office 
was bound to pay the whole amount of the 
loss. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would reduce the duty and the offices 
would, at the same time, reduce their pre- 
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mium, he believed the system of insurance 
would be so much extended that neither 
the Revenue nor the companies would 
suffer any loss. But that measure was 
quite unconnected with the question of the 
amount of duty. 

Mr. HADFIELD said, he was of opi- 
nion that it was quite competent for the 
House to introduce a clause into the Bill 
to reduce the duty. He believed that the 
Bill, as at present framed, would be mere 
waste paper, and he should vote against 
it; but if the second reading should be 
carried he would in Committee propose to 
reduce the duty from 3s. per cent to ls, 
per cent. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he should 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER said, he trusted the Motion for the 
adjournment would be withdrawn. He 
did not understand what. possible objection 
there could be to the Bill, the object of 
which was to prevent the revenue from 
being defrauded, and also to protect the 
English Insurance Companies from the un- 
fair competition of foreign agencies, which 
were carrying on a contraband trade in 
this country. If the Bill should not be 
found sufficient for its purpose, it would be 
competent for hon. Gentlemen on another 
occasion to propose a reduction of the duty. 

Mr. CROSSLEY said, he thought the 
Bill, as it could not make the matter worse 
than it was, should be allowed to undergo 
consideration in Committee, and then a 
proposition could be made for the reduc- 
tion of the duty. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, if the Bill 
were passed, which he believed would be 
useless, great obstacles would be opposed 
ip the consideration of the reduction of the 

uty. 
Mr. VANSITTART said, he would 
propose that the Bill should be deferred 
till after the budget, otherwise he should 
divide the House. 

Mr, DUNCAN said, he thought the duty 
should be reduced, for he believed that a 
shilling duty would be found quite as pro- 
fitable to the revenue in a very short time. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That the 
Debate be now adjourned,”’ put, and nega- 
tived. , 

Question put, ‘* That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided: —Ayes, 133 ; Noes, 
31; Majority, 102. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°. 
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NATIONAL GALLERY BILL. 

Order for Committee read; House in 
Committee. 

Clause 1. 

Lorp ELCHO said, that the affairs of this 
institution had been so much mismanaged 
that he was not willing to put its manage- 
ment out of the hands of Parliament, or 
to allow the trustees and directors the un- 
controlled power of selling pictures. The 
constitution as established by the Bill was 
most anomalous, and he could not conceive 
how it would work. He should move as 
an Amendment that no pictures should be 
sold without the authority of Parliament. 

Mr. LAYARD said, he would suggest 
that there should be a power, not only of 
sale, but of giving the pictures not wanted 
for the gallery to provincial galleries. 

Mr. WILSON said, that that power al- 
ready existed, and was often exercised. 
The object of the Clause was to enable 
the directors to part with pictures which 
might form part of galleries purchased as 
a whole. It would be a most anomalous 
proceeding for Parliament to take on it- 
self the responsibility of selling pictures. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would sug- 
gest that no pictures which had ever form- 
ed part of a gallery should be sold until a 
list and description of such pictures had 
been laid before Parliament. He did not 
mean such pictures as had been purchased 
as part of other galleries purchased for the 
gallery, but such as had formed part. of 
the gallery, and had been exhibited. 

Mr. WILSON said, that he would adopt 
the suggestion, and consider what means 
would be fit for carrying it out. 

After some further discussion, Amend- 
ment withdrawn, 

Bill passed through Committee. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported, as amended. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o’clock till Monday next. 


_ —— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Sunday, May 4, 1856. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 

The House adjourned during Pleasure, 
in order to proceed to the Abbey Church 
to solemnise this Day, being the Day ap- 
pointed by Her Masesty’s Royal Procla- 
mation for a General Thanksgiving for the 
Restoration of Peace. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Sunday, May 4, 1856. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 
This being the day appointed by Her 
Majesty’s Proclamation for a General 
Thanksgiving for the restoration of Peace, 
Mr. Sreakek and the Members met at 
the House, and proceeded to St. Marga- 

ret’s Church to attend Diviae Service. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, May 5, 1856. 


Minvte.] Pustic Birt.—1* Joint Stock Com- 
panies Winding-up Acts Amendment. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Ordered, That the Thanks of this House 
be given to The Lord Bishop of Batu and 
WEL Ls for the excellent Sermon by him 
preached Yesterday in the Abbey Church, 
Westminster, being the Day appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Royal Proclamation for a 
General Thanksgiving for the Restoration 
of Peace, and that he be desired to cause 
the same to be forthwith printed and pub- 
lished. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE, 

Order of the Day for the Consideration 

of the General Treaty between Great Bri- 

tain, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, 

Sardinia, and Turkey, for the Re-esta- 
blishment of Peace, read. 

THe Eart or ELLESMERE: 


M 
Lord, I rise for the purpose of inviting 
your Lordships’ assent to an Address of 
congratulation to Her Majesty in reply to 
Her Majesty’s notification of the peace 


which has been concluded between this 
country and our Allies on the one hand, and 
the Emperor of Russia on the other. My 
Lords, before I touch on any of the topics 
to which I may be tempted briefly to ad- 
vert, in recommending this Motion to what I 
hope and trust will prove your Lordships’ 
unanimous acceptance, I would ask per- 
mission to address myself for a moment to 
that considerable majority of your Lord- 
ships who, like myself, are not old enough 
to have a Parliamentary recollection of 
the similar occasions which have occurred 
within the present century. Fortunately 
such occasions do not occur every day, 
and I hope that as great or a greater pe- 
riod may again intervene before any one 
of your Lordships may have, like me, to 
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advert to topies of congratulation, indeed, 
but which involve the sacrifices, the suf. 
ferings, and the exhaustion of antecedent 
war. Your Lordships would find on in- 
quiry that the duty I now undertake has 
usually been allotted, as it is now, not to 
one of your Lordships, who, from connec- 
tion with office or from their active parti- 
cipation in public business, are in the habit 
of speaking with authority in these walls, 
but rather to one who, having nothing but 
independence of position to recommend 
him, must look to your Lordships’ indul- 
gence for attention rather than to that de- 
ference which is earned here and in the 
other House of Parliament only by exer- 
tions to which I am not equal and talents 
which I do not possess. I owe it, I think, 
to Her Majesty’s Government, which has 
invited my services, to state a circum- 
stance which may acquit them, if not of 
defective judgment, at least of departure 
from prescription ; and I owe it to myself 
to avoid the possible charge of presump- 
tion in accepting a duty which, though I 
undertake it not without satisfaction, but 
for that excuse of practice and prescrip- 
tion I should have gladly left to abler and - 
worthier hands. 

My Lords, my noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs has closed his 
labours, and returning ‘‘ fraught in either 
hand with palm and olive, victory and 
peace,” has laid his work on your 
Lordships’ table for better criticism than 
mine. For my own part, whether I look 
to the terms of the treaty from which the 
veil of diplomatic secrecy has lately been 
lifted, to the protocols which throw much, 
and, so far as they go, doubtless, faithful 
light on the manner in which it has been 
arrived at; or whether I look to both with 
some reference to former settlements and 
to the circumstances in which my prede- 
cessors in the discharge of my present 
function have stood, I own that I should 
have to look very curiously and very fas- 
tidiously for any drawback or mitigation 
of any moment to the satisfaction of which 
I have spoken, and which I would fain 
hope to find largely shared by your Lord- 
ships. My Lords, I am not here to ex- 
aggerate my own feelings, or to misrepre- 
sent those of the public in this matter. 
My own satisfaction I do not intend to 
describe as that which springs from viec- 
tories without a check, from suecesses 
without sacrifices, or such as might attend 
one of those great consummations which 
leave the vanquished enemy at the mercy, 
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at the pleasure, at the discretion of his 
victorious antagonist. Satisfaction such as 
France might have felt with the bulletins 
of Ulm, or Austerlitz, or Jena, is not what 
I claim from your Lordships, nor is it what 
I ever expected to gain, nor, I must own, 
what I am reluctant to forego. I must, 
my Lords, however, still contend that our 
reward for great exertions and great sacri- 
fices, though less dazzling in the mode of 
its attainment and less astounding in its 
immediate incidents than was the case in 
1814 and 1815—though it involve no sub- 
version of dynasties, no sweeping redistri- 
bution, still less acquisition of territory— 
though it leave on the map of Europe 
little trace beyond one beneficent and not 
unimportant change—has come up to the 
mark which we prescribed to ourselves at 
the ontset; is in the main all to which 
reasonable men looked forward, and more 
than even sanguine men expected to gain 
within the time, or anything like the time, 
in which the issue has been attained. My 
Lords, I trust, that in expressing these 
opinions, I am not provoking any desire to 
pronounce a different decision on the part 
of any one of your Lordships, and I will 
not risk doing so by indulging in any 


strange eulogium or exaggerated state- 


ment. Eyes more practised, if not more 
impartial, than mine will scan the provi- 
sions of this settlement; it is fit they 
should :—for my own part, looking back 
to the origin of the struggle—to its past 
vicissitudes and chances to come—I know 
of no rational expectation, no fair demand, 
no purpose at once achievable and consi- 
derable, which has not been met by one or 
other of its provisions. I speak for my- 
self, but I am sanguine, that however mo- 
dified may be the assent, or even however 
pronounced the dissent, of some of your 
Lordships to this general view of the subject, 
I shall not be considered by those who hear 
me here as having vitiated the moderate 
and, as I conceive, scarcely exceptionable 
terms of the Address by the language of 
intemperate advocacy. Beyond these walls, 
I am well aware that with a considerable 
portion of the public considerations have 
exercised, and may probably continue to 
exercise, an influence averse to the conelu- 
sions I have stated. There is no doubt that 
England has warmed to a contest which 
she did not provoke ; that difficulty and 
sacrifice, instead of depressing, have but 
roused her energies; and that the con- 
sciousness of developed strength and unex- 
hausted resources has made her of all the 
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parties to the strife the least disposed to 
shrink from a further trialof arms. Iam, 
however, convinced that the issue at 
which, by less violent means, by honest 
concurrence with a faithful ally, by the 
demonstration without the actnal use of 
preparation for war, by firmness without 
menace, and conciliation without weakness, 
we have arrived is one which, on calm con- 
sideration, will bear even the jealous seru- 
tiny which men in the frame of mind I 
have mentioned are naturally disposed to 
apply to its conditions, and that it will 
obtain the approval of the future and un- 
biassed Hallam or Macaulay. 

My Lords, if I look back to the cir- 
cumstances under which my noble Friend 
left England for Paris, I might advert to 
some which materially enhanced the in- 
herent difficulties of the trust which he un- 
dertook, and which ought to enhance our 
appreciation of the success with which he 
has overcome them. In Count Orloff and 
Baron Brunow he certainly had a sin- 
gular advantage of meeting with two 
distinguished men, both of whom knew 
him, and the latter of whom knew this 
country well. They were, therefore, inca- 
pable of individually doubting the honesty 
and good faith which he brought to his 
task, and that circumstance, no doubt, 
prevented the negotiations from being im- 
peded by any suspicion of insincerity 
either on the one side or the other. In 
other quarters, however—I mean as re- 
garded public opinion on the Continent, and 
especially in Paris—I believe my noble 
Friend embarked under a cloud of miscon- 
ception respecting the mind and policy of 
England, well calculated to add to the diffi- 
culties which he has overcome, and the 
anxieties from which he is now released. It 
was very generally imagined—at least it 
was very industriously circulated — that 
England, in pursuit of some interest, real or 
fancied, of her own, was willing or resolved 
to ignore the substantial offers of Russia ; 
that it was part of the instructions of my 
noble Friend, by all the subtle devices at- 
tributed to that bugbear of continental 
coffee-houses, ‘* perfidious Albion,” to 
make it impossible for other Powers to ac- 
cept conditions with which they were satis- 
fied, and to close a strife with which they 
were comparatively wearied. Your Lord- 
ships have not to learn from me that these 
suspicions were utterly unfounded. Still, 
there was much to account for and excuse 
them. The recognition by Russia—which 
I shall always think a frank and manly one 
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—of a state of circumstances which for- 
bade her to persevere in armed opposition 
to the remonstrances of her truest friends 
and the accumulating power of her anta- 
gonists had come, not as such recognitions 
often come, late, and on sheer compulsion, 
but had anticipated the expectations of 
Europe at large, and still more of England. 
It certainly ran before my own. Here and 
elsewhere, but here especially, men were 
slow to perceive and to admit that the un. 
tarnished honour of her arms had enabled 
wisdom and moderation to predominate 
in her councils. It was the duty of 
Government, while a prospect remained 
of a recurrence and continuance of the 
contest, to take no step and to use no 
language which should relax our material 
preparations for the worst, or damp the 
spirit of the country. It was an inevit- 
able consequence that while, on the one 
hand, some here misconstrued the con- 
duct of Russia, others should draw false 
conclusions from the somewhat grim and 
determined attitude of England. It was 
hard to believe that a country which had 
accumulated, not in unapproachable nooks 
and corners, but in the face of day and the 
blaze of notoriety, materials for war such 
as the world had never witnessed, could be 


sincere in its acceptance of the prelimina- 


ries of a peaceful solution. I advert to 
this, because I am well convinced that my 
noble Friend had uphill work to encounter 
at the outset, before he could carry convic- 
tion to the minds of all concerned that he 
was as incapable of accepting the task of 
acting on dishonest instructions as any 
English Government, let the party in power 
be what it may, is of giving them to its 
representative. Your Lordships now know 
in what manner and with what amount of 
success my noble Friend encountered and 
overcame these and all other difficulties of 
his arduous task. His success has, at least, 
been such as leads me to entertain much 
distrust of a theory very prevalent in this 
country. It is somewhat remarkable that, 
while by the continental press England is 
very usually represented as the type of 
selfishness and perfidy—as always aiming 
at and often succeeding in overreaching the 
innocent diplomatists of other countries— 
all this time she is as constantly represented 
by writers of her own soil as the ready 
dupe and victim of the superior diplomatic 
capacity of continental statesmen. I know, 
and your Lordships know, that the first of 
these theories is erroneous. I think the 
recent conduct of my noble Friend and his 
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coadjutor (Lord Cowley) throws much doubt 
on the second. I see no evidence in 
the documents before me that the inno- 
cence of my noble Friend has been prac- 
tised upon. But, my Lords, I am equally 
bound to say that I see no proof that the 
attempt was made. I have no doubt that 
Count Orloff contended well and manfully 
for his master’s interests ; but neither in 
the documents before us nor from common 
fame have I gathered reason to believe 
that he was more capable than my noble 
Friend of descending to those low and in- 
sincere devices which diplomatists are sup- 
posed to permit themselves. Those who 
had personal knowledge of men and things 
at St. Petersburg, as I have heard, drew 
favourable auguries from the selection of 
Count Orloff for his mission, It was, 
as I believe, justly thought that the choice 
spoke well for the character and intentions 
of that young Sovereign for whom, from 
no fault of his own, the dawn of his reign 
arose 


“ Not in the sunshine and the smile of heaven, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds and begirt with woes.” 


I hail in that Sovereign the indications of 
strong will and sound decision which have 
contributed essentially to the pacification 
of Europe, and give fair promise of the 
continuance of tranquillity. I hope that 
Russia may henceforth present a spectacle 
which the rest of Europe may contemplate 
not only without jealousy or mistrust, but 
with sympathy and satisfaction—the spec- 
tacle of a great empire, under the guid- 
ance of a strong and able hand, repairing 
the ravages of war by the arts of peace. 
It is perfectly true — it is a truism — 
that the real sinews of war are wealth, 
science, and civilisation; but it is as 
true that the cultivation of all or any of 
these interests has pacific and corrective 
tendencies, and if we are to act, either as 
individuals or as nations, on the moral 
view that every depository of power is to 
make the worst possible use of it, the 
world will be less fit to live in than it now 
is with all its imperfections. I have ar- 
gued elsewhere, and I continue to hold the 
opinion, that a single well-directed line of 
rails would have made Russia more for- 
midable for defence to her antagonists than 
all the guns, ships, and stores she had ac- 
cumulated for years together in the Cri- 
mea. It requires no great wisdom to know 
and to feel this; but I am content to take 
my chance of any misuse which future 
Czars may make of those additions to her 
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power which accrue, not from without—in 
the shape of acquisitions by force and 
fraud—but from within—by good govern- 
ment and industry. I have no right and 
no wish to act otherwise. The time has 
been when all nations, without exception— 
England being, I am afraid, no more an 
exception than the rest — entertained a 
contrary principle, and acted on it when 
they could—I mean the principle that the 
wealth and gains of one nation are the 
poverty of another, and the power and 
strength of one, however legitimate, the 
weakness of another. My Lords, I think 
these principles as detestable as they are 
unsound ; and Iam happy to think that 
the whole tenour of the recent legislation 
of England has been such as to enable me 
to disclaim and repudiate them. I say, I 
shall look without jealousy or alarm at the 
legitimate advancement of which I see 
promise in the present condition of Rus- 
sia. Least of all am I jealous on the 
score of India. Of all the causes of jea- 
lousy which have been* imputed to us, the 
apprehensions we are supposed to feel on 
account of our Indian Empire are said to 
hold the foremost place. But if there is 
one thing upon which Englishmen have 
been more misrepresented than another it 


is with regard to this imaginary fear for 


our Indian possessions. I have heard it 
stated in all parts of the world to which I 
have travelled that this was the foundation 
and the real origin of the hostile spirit of 
this country with respect to Russia. My 
Lords, on this subject it is not necessary 
for me to speak, after the language which 
has been held elsewhere, and which, I 
think, was worthy both of an Englishman 
and of the Prime Minister of England. 
No doubt India has its own difficulties and 
its own dangers. Ido not wish to speak 
in any arrogant or boasting tone, still less 
with any insolent assumption of military 
superiority to our late antagonists. 
** Stetimus tela aspera contra 
Contulimusque manus.”’ 

India, I repeat, may have its own diffi- 
culties and its own dangers. It is our 
business to rear new Clives, and Welles- 
leys, and Goughs, and Ellenboroughs, and 
Dalhousies to meet them, if need be, in 
council and in field. But among those 
dangers a Russian invasion—one, at least, 
worthy of the name—may be treated as 
holding no place. I am assuming no in- 
nate military superiority—we know the 
qualities both of the Russian officers and 
the Russian troops; but we know, also, 
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the vast distance against which any ope- 
rations against India would have to be 
conducted. But, supposing such opera- 
tions possible, and supposing some mo- 
dern Alexander, emulating his Macedonian 
namesake, could overcome the difficulties 
of the journey, I hope and believe he 
would find on the banks of the Sutlej and 
in the district of the Five Powers some- - 
thing very different from Porus and his 
zoological collection. Be this as it may, 
nothing can, to my knowledge, be more 
unfounded than the notion that India had 
anything to do with that strong national 
feeling which, when the time came, made 
England ready to draw the sword, and, 
scorning alike disaster and success, made 
her unwilling to sheathe it. 

My Lords, I have consulted my own 
feelings in endeavouring to express what 
I think is justly due to my noble Friend. 
It is possible that in the course of free 
discussion he may have to encounter less 
friendly criticism; but in what I have to 
say with regard to others I have little ap- 
prehension of securing the accordance of 
your Lordships. In a lapse of time, short, 
thank God, in comparison with the dura- 
tion of former wars, but if time could be 
measured, not by the revolution of the 
heavenly bodies, but by action and emo- 
tion, almost a lifetime, this country has 
accumulated a debt of gratitude to those 
who have devoted themselves to its service 
which I have no words to acknowledge, 
and the fountain of honour has scarcely 
rewards to satisfy. I know by report the 
number of hours which have been else- 
where devoted to the discussion of a single 
episode of the great struggle from which 
we are now taking breath. I accept that 
warning, and your Lordships need not fear 
from me the infliction of a review, however 
summary, of the events of the war, nor 
any attempt at a catalogue of the names 
which would rise to the recollection of your 
Lordships. Of those who did their duty, 
and did it well, in the normal discharge of 
their profession it is scarcely for me to 
speak. Of some who did more than their 
duty—who found or made occasion for the 
display of their high qualities—such men 
as Williams and his associates, Nasmyth, 
the lamented Butler, and Dr. Thompson can 
derive no lustre from mention or praise of 
mine. . There is, however, one other name 
among those who have distinguished them- 
selves in the performance of their profes- 
sional duties which I will take the liberty of 
mentioning, because it so happened that I 
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came in contact with that gallant officer 
and was enabled to judge personally of his 
merits. I will mention it because the gal- 
lant officer who bore it no longer survives, 
but has died in the execution of his duty, 
when premature clouds of malignity had 
darkened his latter days. I do not think 
the exertions of Admiral Boxer ean be over- 
‘ rated. Were he now living I would not have 
ventured to bring him thus specially under 
your Lordships’ notice. There are other 
reasons why I should repress, though I 
do it with difficulty, some expressions of 
opinion and some statements of what I be- 
lieve to be fact. There are subjects con- 
nected with the vicissitudes of the late 
struggle of which I know too little, and, 
pardon my presumption if I add, I also 
know too much to bring them now under 
discussion. Among those on which I 
scarcely trust myself to speak are Lord 
Raglan’s services and Lord Raglan’s loss. 
I am the less disposed to regret any re- 
straint I put on myself in this matter be- 
cause I know that accident has elsewhere 
afforded occasion to more than one friend 
and associate of Lord Raglan to do jus- 
tice, as far as for the moment is possible, 
necessarily incomplete, but substantial and 
solid, to his glorious and lamented me- 
mory. Among those witnesses to charac- 
ter —those conservators of that sacred 
trust, a comrade’s fame—was one who, I 
say it advisedly, next to Lord Raglan, con- 
tributed more than any man living in Her 
Majesty’s service to the success of the 
allied arms and the peace in which we re- 
joice : I mean Admiral Sir Edmund Lyons. 
I well know that if he were standing, as I 
wish he were, in my place here, he would 
tell your Lordships that through that awful 
winter of complicated trials, such as no 
army I ever heard or read of endured and 
survived, there was one spell which stood 
between that host and its destruction. 
That spell was confidence in its leader. 
From that humble abode—the head-quar- 
ters of Lord Raglan—there radiated a mo- 
ral force, a serene and unquenchable spirit 
of faith, and trust, and duty, which did 
resist, and which alone could have resisted, 
the combined influences of weather, priva- 
tion, and fatigue, superadded to the con- 
stant changes of a defective military posi- 
tion, threatened in front, flank, and rear 
by a brave, an able, and outnumbering 
enemy. The spell prevailed; not even 
discomfiture, far less disgrace—for dis- 
comfiture and even destruction under such 
circumstances might have come without 
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disgrace—fell on the banners of England, 
My Lords, the agony of that time has be- 
come matter of history. The vegetation 
of two successive springs has obscured 
the vestiges of Balaklava and Inkerman. 
Strong voices now answer to the roll-call, 
and sturdy forms now muster round the co- 
lours. The ranks are full, the hospitals are 
empty. The Angel of Mercy still lingers 
to the last on the scene of her labours; 
but her mission is all but accomplished. 
Those long arcades of Scutari, in which 
dying men sat up to catch the sound of 
her footstep or the flutter of her dress, 
and fell back on the pillow content to have 
seen her shadow as it passed, are now com- 
paratively deserted. She may probably be 
thinking how to escape, as best she may, on 
her return, the demonstrations of a nation’s 
appreciation of the deeds and motives of Flo- 
rence Nightingale. Iam sure that, while, 
from Balaklava and Kadikoi to the ravine 
of the Tchernaya and the heights of In- 
kerman, England’s renovated battalions 
are shaking the earth with their tramp, 
and extorting alike from constant Allies 
and former foes that ungrudging admira- 
tion which true soldiers love to feel even for 
‘* foemen worthy of their steel’”’»—amid that 
pomp and circumstance of war’s display 
without its terrors, and the interchange of 
hospitalities between reconciled antagon- 
ists, surget amari aliquid. There will be 
a bunch of myrrh in the festival goblet 
when the cup is fullest and the revel is at 
its height, which will make the draught 
bitter but wholesome, There will be a 
thought and a sigh for one who should 
have been there. They will miss among 
the crowds of officers of many nations the 
armless sleeve, the noble form which in 
the hour of battle they had never far to 
seek—that countenance which by its win- 
ning expression was in itself a passport to 
the soldier’s heart. Yes, there will be a 
thought and a sigh for him who first 
planted our banner in the Crimea, and 
whose undaunted courage, whose military 
skill sustained untarnished the military 
honour of England, and but for whom, as 
I devoutly believe, the graves on Cath- 
cart’s Hill would have been now, like the 
tumuli which record in that country the 
reign of extinct dynasties and forgotten 
sovereigns, the sole memorial of the 
early successes and the disastrous cata- 
strophe of an English army. The noble 
Earl concluded by moving— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to return to Her Majesty the sincere 
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Acknowledgments and Thanks of this House for 
the important Communication, which Her Ma- 
jesty has been jiously pleased to make to this 
House, of the General Treaty concluded at Paris 
on the 30th of March, between Her Majesty, The 
Emperor of Austria, The Emperor of the French, 
The King of Prussia, The Emperor of Russia, 
The King of Sardinia, and The Sultan, by which 
Peace has been re-established between Her Ma- 
jesty, The Emperor of the French, ‘The King of 
Sardinia, and The Sultan, on the one hand, and 
The Emperor of Russia on the other : 

“To assure Her Majesty, that while we should 
have deemed it our Duty cheerfully to afford Her 
Majesty our firm Support, if it had unfortunately 
been found necessary to continue the War, we 
have learnt with Joy and Satisfaction that Her 
Majesty has been enabled to re-establish Peace on 
Conditions honourable to Her Majesty’s Crown, 
and which fully accomplish the great Objects for 
which the War was cadertaken 

“To express to Her Majesty the great Satisfac- 
tion which we feel at finding that, while those 
Alliances which have so mainly contributed to 
the vigorous and successful Prosecution of the 
War have been equally effective in the Consolida- 
tion of Peace, Powers which have not taken an 
aetive Part in the War have combined with the 
Belligerents to give additional Firmness to the 
Arrangements by which the Repose of Europe is 
in future to be protected from Disturbance : 

“To state to Her Majesty, that we rejoice that 
notwithstanding the great Exertions which the 
late War has rendered necessary, the Resources 
of the Empire remain unimpaired : 

“To express our Hope, that the Peace which 
has now been concluded may, under the Favour 


of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its 
Blessings over Europe, and that Harmony among 
Governments and friendly Intercourse among Na- 
tions may steadily promote the Progress of Civi- 
lisation and secure the Welfare and Happiness of 
Mankind.” 


Lorp GLENELG: My Lords, in rising 
to second the Motion, I feel that I address 
you at no ineonsiderable disadvantage after 
the eloquent speech, full of pathos and of 
sound principles of political science, which 
we have just heard from my noble Friend ; 
but I trust that you will accord to me the 
indulgence of which I stand in need. I 
join with my noble Friend in expressing 
my delight that the period has arrived 
when we can thank Her Majesty for the 
communication of this treaty. I was one 
of those who, two years ago, approved 
the reluetance with which the Govern- 
ment of that day entered upon this war. 
Convinced as I was of the justice of the 
war, I was yet glad that they were slow 
te enter upon it; and I rejoice now to be 
among the first to welcome the conclusion 
of hostilities and the return of peace. 
When we consider what war is and what 
peace is, it requires some coolness of judg- 
ment to contemplate calmly the absence 
of war and the revival of peace. It is not, 
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however, by our feelings alone that we 
are to be guided on such oceasions as this. 
Great as are the evils of war, there are 
evils still greater ; great as are the bless- 
ings of peace, there are blessings for which 
these ought to be willingly sacrificed, 

My Lords, the question before us, as 
my noble Friend has said, is, whether, 
speaking generally, the objects of the war 
have been attained—whether its conditions 
have been fulfilled by this peace? I need 
not dwell on the general reasons which 
justified the war; but I may say that, if 
we consider the state of Europe as it was 
two years ago and as it is at the present 
moment, we shall find sufficient cause to 
congratulate Her Majesty on this great 
truth, that all the conditions of the war 
have been satisfied, fully and honourably, 
yet without insolent exultation, and with- 
out contempt of the rights and feelings of 
other nations. The real test is, what were 
the evils we meant to redress, what the 
evils we meant to avert, and what has 
been the result? Look at the state of 
Europe two years ago. Russia was then 
in possession, either personally, if I may 
so apply the expression, or virtually, of the 
greater portion of Germany. Russia with 
all her native grandeur, exaggerated by 
the imaginations of men, and surrounded 
with all the prestige which diplomatic skill, 
talent, and great wealth could throw 
around her—Russia at that time exercised 
over the greater part of continental Eu- 
rope a mesmeric influence, which extended 
into Asia, and overshadowed even our In- 
dian Empire. What was then the condition 
of the several countries of Europe? All 
Germany overawed or paralysed by the 
supremacy of Russia; Sweden gradually 
entangled in her meshes; the Principali- 
ties in her grasp; the waters of the Danube 
under her seal; the Black Sea hedged 
round by her fortresses and loaded with 
her navies; Turkey at her feet—not yet, 
indeed, reduced to the last gasp, but al- 
ready condemned by the sentence of mor- 
tal disease which her powerful neighbour 
had pronounced. What do you see now ? 
The spell broken. Germany awaking from 
that trance and beginning at last to show 
some symptoms of conscious existence. 
Sweden released, the Principalities res- 
eued; the Danube free, the Kuxine free, 
the Ottoman Empire free. The spell is 
broken, But, my Lords, there is more 
reason for congratulation even than this. 
The conspicuous characteristic of the 
treaty which has been concluded is the 
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moderation which has been displayed by 
the belligerents. The two belligerents 
who commenced the war have, as to that 
treaty, been swayed by no sordid or per- 
sonal desires of aggrandisement, by no 
vulgar ambition. Throughout its stipula- 
tions there is not one which can be called 
of a private character—they are all na- 
tional, all European, all public, all belong 
to the world. We remember, my Lords, 
that when France and England entered on 
this war they announced to the world that 
it should not be followed by any personal 
aggrandisement. Some persons very na- 
turally were disposed to regard that de- 
claration with suspicion. Such announce- 
ments from kings and statesmen have too 
frequently been the preludes to acts of ra- 
pacity and spoliation.. On this occasion, 
however, that pledge has been honestly 
redeemed, and I say that its redemption is 
the most satisfactory characteristic of the 
treaty. 

There, is, however, yet another subject 
of congratulation—not, indeed, in the 
articles of the treaty, because it relates to 
the internal affairs of Turkey, but in that 
instrument which is in a manner incorpo- 
rated with the treaty and is surrounded by 
its sanctions—a document which interests 


all Christendom—I mean that by which 
the Sultan has accorded civil and religious 
equality to all his subjects, Christian and 


Mahomedan. That alone would almost 
have justified what we have done, and it 
imparts a species of sacredness to the con- 
ditions of the treaty. For the first time 
the Sultan has recognised the rights of 
conscience and the rights of man. All 
honour and praise are due to that mon- 
arch for having crowned a long series 
of beneficent acts with this great charter 
of the liberty of his Christian subjects. 
Praise be to him, and honour to all those 
who have in any way contributed to this 
good work ; honour especially to that emi- 
nent man by whose wisdom, and unwearied 
efforts, and distinguished talents, this tri- 
umph has been accomplished—I mean our 
Minister at Constantinople. My Lords, it is 
impossible to express any hope for Turkey 
without mentioning the name of Lord Strat- 
ford. It is to his efforts, his zeal, and his 
high principles, that we owe it, that we 
can number this among the results of the 
war; and warmly have the exertions of 
Lord Stratford been appreciated by those 
best able to judge. There is among the 
papers on your Lordships’ table, an ad- 
dress from the missionaries of various re- 
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ligious societies of England and America 
stationed at Constantinople. It is one of 
the ablest and most eloquent documents 
that was ever penned, evidently proceeding 
from the hearts of the writers. After de- 
scribing by what able means Lord Strat- 
ford has obtained the great object of the 
emancipation of the Christians in Turkey, 
they offer up their prayers that he may for 
many years be spared to that country, be- 
cause, as they assert, all the wisest mea- 
sures which have, during the last thirty 
years, been adopted by the Porte have 
been the results of his personal influence 
and advice. All praise is also due to those 
Sovereigns of Europe who have cordially 
ratified this treaty, thus giving their assent 
to the principles and the policy on which 
it is founded, and, having thus introduced 
Turkey into the European system, have 
cast round its stipulations every guardian- 
ship which the policy and the good faith 
of Europe can supply. We have fenced 
them round with the vigilance and watch- 
fulness of European statesmen, with the 
might of European armies, aud with the 
sanctity of religious obligations. I ven- 
ture to say that this is a treaty which, 
looking at it generally, must command the 
approbation of your Lordships and of the 
country. But, my Lords, I should be 
unjust indeed if, in alluding to the treaty, 
I did not add my humble tribute to the 
praise which my noble Friend has so elo- 
quently bestowed upon the Government of 
this country. In the presence of my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clgrendon) I must, I 
know, restrain in some degree the feelings 
which I wish to express ; but, in justice to 
my own position, | am bound not altoge- 
ther to abstain from their expression, I 
say, then, that great credit is due to the 
Ministry of this country, and especially to 
those Members of it who have been by 
their position most concerned in the ne- 
gotiations and the treaty—to the Prime 
Minister who, called to his high office 
under peculiar circumstances by the unani- 
mous voice of the people, has gloriously 
answered to that call—and to the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, I am 
persuaded that we owe this treaty—the 
advantageous conditions which it contains, 
and the whole spirit which runs through 
it, in no small degree to the personal 
character, to the manners and general 
bearing of my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon). Before he took his departure 
for Paris, my noble Friend told us, in this 
House, that he would endeavour to make 
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a peace which should be honourable to all 
and humiliating to none, and well as he 
carried out that declaration. That speech 
resounded throughout Europe, and I be- 
lieve that the impression which it made 
contributed mainly to the successful termi- 
nation of his labours. 

My Lords, I agree most cordially in the 
observations of my noble Friend who has 
just sat down (the Earl of Ellesmere) re- 
specting the conduct of the people of this 
country during the war, From the treaty 
itself we are naturally led to consider those 
who have contributed to its conclusion not 
by negotiation in the Cabinet, but by gal- 
lantry in the field, and by patience and 
liberality at home. I cannot but express 
my admiration of the noble attitude which 
the people of this country have presented 
during the two years of war. When the 
war commenced it was supposed that we 
were so enfeebled by luxury, so devoted 
to the acquisition of wealth, as to be un- 
able ever again to recall our ancient valour 
or to rival the former glories of England. 
It might have been true that we had to a 
great degree given ourselves up to the arts 


of peace, but it was not true that these had | 


in any degree affected our national charac- 
ter; on the contrary, there never was a 
period in the history of this country so 
full of great exertions, of self-denial, of the 
pursuit of great objects at great sacrifices, 
of the development of every art relating 
to social life, as the thirty years which had 
elapsed since the termination of the last 
war. Under the appearance—perhaps the 
pes reality—of luxury, there were as 

igh principles of duty at work as ever 
animated the hearts of Englishmen. Those 
sterling virtues which during that period 
were silently engaged in strengthening the 
hearts of the people, in teaching them 
sound principles, in elevating their charac- 
ter, and in enlightening their minds—all 
those efforts of great and good men in every 
rank, many of whom have now passed away 
—were deeply planting the materials from 
which have ultimately sprung those mighty 
results which have been seen by all Eu- 
rope with admiration, and which are now 
crowned by the conclusion of an honour- 
able and satisfactory peace. The people 
of this country, devoted indeed to the arts 
of peace, were yet deeply alive to the call 
of justice and humanity, and from one end 
of the country to the other the demand of 
justice and humanity was answered by one 
universal yoice, This war was peculiarly 
the war of the people; they threw them- 
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selves into the lists regardless of conse- 
quences, and, joined to noble Allies, re- 
solyed never to cease from the war until 
its objects were obtained. If that period 
excite admiration, what must be our admi- 
ration at the subsequent attitude of the 
country? No eulogy can be too great for 
the qualities which were exhibited during 
the summer and winter which followed the 
commencement of the war. The winter 
of 1854-55 is one of the most glorious 
periods recorded in the annals of England. 
The most powerful demands were made 
upon the greatest virtues which belong to 
man’s character. In the field, in the hos- 
pital, in the trenches, gallantry, self-devo- 
tion, noble heroism— 


“ the better fortitude 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom,”’ 


were all gathered together and exhibited 
to the world in the ranks of the British 
army. At home the nation was not idle 
or indifferent. We all know how the 
springs of sympathy were unlocked, how 
every heart and every head was at work to 
furnish supplies of every kind to our sol- 
diers in the Crimea. We know how all 
ranks, from the throne to the cottage, 
vied in efforts to minister to the wants of 
our fellow-countrymen, and how from the 
lap of luxury, from the retreats of unpre- 
tending virtue, from the bosom of domestic 
happiness, the fair, the young, the tender, 
the refined, hastened to the seat of war 
itself to carry consolation to the sick, the 
wounded, and the dying. But this was 
not all. In the spring of last year ne- 
gotiations for peace failed, and it seemed 
as if the war was to be protracted for a 
long period. New burdens were to be 
imposed, new sacrifices to be required, 
new miseries to be endured. Then it was 
that strong nerves began to tremble and 
stout hearts to falter; but did the people of 
England waver? Never. They had nailed 
their colours to the mast, they had chosen 
their lot, and they were determined to carry 
the contest to an honourable issue. Nothing 
can exeel the solemn but noble attitude of 
the people of England at that moment. 
There was no noisy invective, no factitious 
excitement, but a determined resolution 
arising from a consciousness of right and 
of power—a resolution that they never 
would be baffled. Neither have they been 
baffled. It was impossible to mark the 
conduct of the people at that period and 
not to see that the fate of Sebastopol was 
sealed. 
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At that juncture Sardinia joined the 
Allies. Let that never be forgotten, In 
extent and in resources Sardinia is not 
among the first Powers of Europe, but she 
did not hesitate to enter into the lists with 
us, though greater Powers shrank from 
our side. With her admirable army, with 
her people faithful to their Sovereign be- 
cause he was faithful to them, with the 
single free constitution in Italy, she did 
not scruple to enter into those bloody lists, 
though she was fully aware of the despe- 
rate nature of the contest, and had seen 
that the task was one which had put to the 
stretch the energies even of this great 
country. At that time unexampled calls 
were made upon the resources of this 
country. Let it never be said that a con- 
stitutional Government is unequal to the 
hard exigencies of war, or that it is defi- 
cient in energy and rapidity of action. 
However our military system may have 
been relaxed during the time of peace, 
when the call was made there perhaps 
never was before seen such a rapid erea- 
tion of great forces, so wonderful an ap- 
plication of the multiplied powers of science 
to the purposes of war as between Christ- 
mas, 1854, and Christmas, 1855. New 


power seemed to be given to this country, 


and new armies and navies seemed to 
spring up as if by magic. 

But, my Lords, it is not alone to our 
own army and to those of our Allies that 
praise must be rendered. When history 
tells of the famous leaguer of Sebastopol, 
she will tell not merely of the armies of 
France, Sardinia, and England, but of 
those who were within the walls of Sebas- 
topol. She will tell of the matchless intre- 
pidity of the Russians, of their unfaltering 
courage, of their patient endurance, of the 
science of their engineers, and of the 
bravery and consummate skill of their 
generals. It is pleasing thus to be able 
to speak of those who have been our ene- 
mies, and I know the people of this coun- 
try would have been willing to pay them 
this tribute had they still remained our 
enemies. But they are no longer our ene- 
mies. With the exception, perhaps, of 
one or two instances, the Russian soldiers 
of all ranks, particularly those of the supe- 
rior ranks, and indeed all Russians of the 
higher ranks, have displayed a gallant 
courtesy and a generous feeling for their 
enemies which entitle them to the highest 
applause. It will be long remembered— 
that beautiful example of generous sympa- 
thy shown at the commencement of the 
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war by an illustrious lady, the lady of 
General Osten Sacken, to the mother of 
the young midshipman who died of his 
wounds when the Ziger went ashore near 
Odessa and was captured. From that act 
down to the closing scene of the war—the 
interview between General Mourayieff and 
General Williams—the same generous feel- 
ings softened the horrors of war; and in 
that interview, how admirable was the 
chivalrous conduct of the Russian com- 
mander ! 

But, my Lords, when we speak of chi- 
valry, I am naturally led to that great 
nation which has been our companion of 
the war, and whose armies have in all 
ages been eminent for that noble quality. 
With that great nation we have, unfortu- 
nately, been too frequently in a state of 
hostility, but heneeforward, I trust we 
shall enjoy perpetual friendship. Nothing 
can be more noble than the manner in 
which France and England joined together 
to resist an attempted aggression—their 
past animosities vanished in a moment— 
they became brothers in arms, brothers in 
sufferings, brothers in military labours and 
in the victories of war, and I trust that 
they may now continue brothers in the 
more glorious victories of peace. 

The confederacy between France and 
England will be memorable in history. 
Confederacies are proverbially frail. They 
earry within themselves the seeds of their 
dissolution. It is true that when one 
mighty Power ecoaleseces with an inferior 
Power, the undisputed supremacy of the 
greater Power may preclude the evils and 
dangers of divided command; but even 
here there are risks of disagreement and 
disunion. But in cases of coalition between 
equal Powers, those risks become more 
numerous and far greater, and rarely do 
such coalitions hold long together. There 
is, indeed, a splendid instance of a confe- 
deracy between two great and equal Powers 
which worked as harmoniously as if it had 
been under the guidance of a single mind 
—that under Mariborough and Eugene— 
but there the genius of two great men 
mastered the evils inhereut in a coalition. 
When one mighty Power coalesces with an 
inferior Power, there is then the acknow- 
ledged supremacy of the former, which 
precludes the evils of divided command; 
but it has its peculiar risks of disagreement. 
Even when the confederate Powers are of 
more equal rank, though such an alliance, 
as in the case of Marlborough and Eugene, 
may be successful, it is usually sustained by 
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the genius of the great men who command. 
In the present instance, France and Eng- 
land, two nations equal in power and re- 
nown, and European position, combined in 
a course of united action, for a great pur- 
pose. Great armies and great fleets were 
to be put in motion, but the generals and 
admirals were to be separate, and yet 
these forces thus combined and thus se- 
parate, were to stand “front to front, 
against one will supreme, independent, 
irresponsible, and that the will of a mind 
of vast capacity and gigantic aspirations, 
and the absolute master of millions of 
brave, intelligent, and disciplined, sol- 
diers.”” Such were the odds against which 
this confederacy had to contend, and under 
unexpected difficulties, too, because un- 
foreseen delays occurred, severe sufferings 
were endured, disappointments took place, 
all ealeulated to multiply the embarrass- 
ments and bring forth the weaknesses of 
a confederate action. And yet success was 
the result. What was the secret of that 


success ? First and foremost, the purity of 
your motives so disinterested as to elevate 
the alliance above the range of petty dis- 
cords and vulgar animosities. The next 
cause of our success was the loyalty and 
good faith, at home and abroad, of those 


by whom affairs were conducted. But 
something more was wanted to effect what 
purity of motive and loyalty and mutual 
confidence could not by themselves effect, 
and that was a wise and well-judging mind 
to direct the policy of the war. You must 
select one great paramount object; the 
importance of which should be such, that 
its acquisition should at once decide the 
final issue of the whole contest. And that 
was the principle on which you proceeded. 
Thus, and thus only, could the combination 
of the two nations in one common bond 
be assured. You bound together the dif- 
ferent wills of the two nations to one com- 
mon end and one common endeavour, and 
entwined all their hopes and councils and 
interests with one enterprise; you thus 
gave compactness to their alliance, and 
thus gave it the power which enabled it 
to cope with the supreme and single will 
of your antagonist. I say it to the honour 
of my noble Friend near me (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) who then was at the head of 
the Administration, that the paramount 
object was selected wisely and well. But 
it was not enough to select wisely—you 
were also to adhere to it firmly. In spite 
of difficulties and dangers, the fixed ob- 
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ject, the fall of Sebastopol, must be follow- 
ed up with pertinacious fidelity. You could 
not, indeed, have unity of command, but 
thus you had unity of purpose, and no col- 
lateral enterprise of the moment, however 
interesting, no temptations or inducements, 
no prophecies or menaces must be allowed 
to divert your mind from that object. All 
praise is due to those military and naval 
officers who, on the 14th of last June, were 
assembled in General Simpson’s tent to 
decide upon a plausible proposition made 
by an eminent general, for the despatch of 
some troops to a different destination. 
They felt that the success of the cause 
they were engaged in was centred in the 
fall of Sebastopol, and they refused to 
yield to any arguments for the diminution 
of the force before that stronghold. They 
knew that the crisis of Sebastopol was ap- 
proaching; Pelissier, in persisting in that 
refusal, even after the fall of Sebastopol, 
proved how well he had studied his profes- 
sion, and the opinions and the conduct of 
great commanders, both ancient and mo- 
dern; he showed how well he had pro- 
fited by being trained in that great school 
of war bequeathed to France by the great 
Napoleon—or, I should rather say, by the 
first Napoleon, for the epithet is now no 
longer distinctive as applied to that name. 
He knew that for an army there is no mo- 
ment more critical, perhaps, than the mo- 
ment of success, when exultation and self- 
confidence are likely to lead to a relaxation 
of vigilance. History abounds with in- 
stances where victory has been from this 
over-security torn from the conqueror at 
the very moment of conquest. I must also 
add, in reference to this part of the sub- 
ject, I honour the French Emperor for 
the course he pursued. He did well in 
referring that question to the Marshal, 
and well did the Marshal justify the con- 
fidence of his Sovereign. 

My Lords, one very satisfactory part of 
this treaty and the papers connected with 
it is, that, besides the advantages which 
the stipulations and engagements entered 
into by the contracting parties confer at 
present, they contain the promise of much 
future good, the development of which 
must be productive of important results. 
Look, for instance, at the well-earned and 
honourable place which Sardinia now oc- 
eupies among the nations of Europe. Look. 
at the admission of Turkey into the pale 
of European States, and the incalculable 
consequences of such a measure. Above 
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all, look at the union between France and 
England, and, knowing the misery which 
war brings and how the advance of arts, 
science, and civilisation is retarded by it, 
tell me, if you can, what may be the pos- 
sible consequences of this union, which 
I trust will continue unbroken. If it does 
so continue, it will not be stationary. It 
will from day to day acquire new strength, 
and produce ever increasing accessions to 
the cause of civilisation and happiness. I 
believe that this treaty will be beneficial 
to all the parties concerned, and I am glad 
to think that it will also be beneficial, and 
not least beneficial, to Russia herself. We 
have no hostility to Russia now, and we 
remember our former friendship with that 
country. We lament the interruption of 
that friendship, and delight in binding up 
the wounds which war has inflicted. I 
hope and believe that Russia, remaining 
a great Power, will enhance her greatness 
and fill the position to which she is enti- 
tled. The present Emperor of Russia has 
already won the esteem and regard of 
Europe. He has shown, as had been al- 


ready noticed in this House, by his recent 
conduct, great moral courage, humanity, 
and a just estimate of the interests of his 


people. A magnificent career of usefulness 
is before him, and I trust he will steadily 
pursue that course which he seems deter- 
mined to take, and, if so, Iam sure he will 
obtain a glorious reward in the improve- 
ment and happiness of his country, and 
in the love and admiration of all Europe. 
With these sentiments I most cordially 
support the Address to the Crown. 

Tue Ear. or MALMESBURY: My 
Lords, I am sure that your Lordships must 
begin to wish to hear something about the 
treaty we have been invited to discuss by 
the noble Lords; for, although it was im- 
possible for us to have heard more eloquent 
speeches than those which have just been 
delivered by those noble Lords, I doubt— 
without any discourtesy to them—whether 
one of your Lordships now knows anything 
more about the treaty than he did when 
he entered the House. Upon an import- 
ant occasion like this I should be very un- 
willing to raise any small objections, but I 
cannot help observing that Her Majesty’s 
Government would have acted more fairly, 
and more in accordance with the custom 
of Parliament, if, at the time or imme- 
diately after they placed the treaty on your 
Lordships’ table, they had also laid before 
your Lordships the Address which they 
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intended to move. It was not until Friday 
evening that we received copies, of the 
Address, so that if we had wished to move 
any Amendment upon it, in which we had 
desired to have the support of the whole 
body of our party, it would have been 
impossible for us to obtain it. It might 
have so happened that the reason for this 
delay was, that the Address would be 
framed in a perfectly unexceptionable man- 
ner; that it would be what my old friend 
Baron Brunow used to call une addresse 
inodorée—an Address perfectly devoid of 
salt or savour—that might have been pre- 
sented from any quarter. But, far from 
proposing an Address of that kind, I am 
sorry to say that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
carried away, perhaps, by the feeling of 
the moment, have made use of language 
so exaggerated that I, for one, cannot 
concur in it. 

Her Majesty’s Ministers have instructed 
the noble Lords who began this conversa- 
tion to recommend your Lordships to as- 
sure Her Majesty that— 

“ While we should have deemed it our duty 
cheerfully to afford Her Majesty our firm sup- 
port if it had unfortunately been feund necessary 
to continue the war, we have learnt with joy and 
satisfaction that Her Majesty has been enabled 
to re-establish peace on conditions honourable to 
Her Majesty’s Crown, and which fully accomplish 
the great objects for which the war was under- 
taken.” 

I cannot concur in this strong language. I 
may observe, in passing, that if the noble 
Earl who moved the Address, and who is 
so well known as an elegant writer, had 
drawn up this article, he would not proba- 
bly have called upon your Lordships to ex- 
press your ‘‘ joy and satisfaction "’ on the 
re-establishment of peace, but would have 
made the ‘‘ joy ”’ the climax to the “ satis- 
faction,”’ instead of making ‘joy’ merge 
into ‘ satisfaction.”’ But, waiving such 
criticisms, I cannot follow the noble Earl 
in recommending your Lordships to make 
use of these words at all;—I do not think 
that the treaty warrants us in expressing 
our joy, or even our satisfaction. Further, 
so far as I understand what were the objects 
of the war—and I confess I do not clearly 
understand them, inasmuch as they have 
never been clearly explained by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers—I deny that they have 
been fully accomplished by this treaty ; 
and I should, therefore, respectfully advise 
your Lordships to leave out from this arti- 
ele the words ‘joy and satisfaction that 
Her Majesty has been enabled to re-esta- 
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blish peace on conditions honourable to 
Her Majesty’s Crown, and which fully 
accomplish,” in order to insert the words, 
“ satisfaction that Her Majesty has been 
enabled to re-establish peace upon con- 
ditions whieh have appeared to Her Ma- 
jesty and her Allies adequately to effect 
the great objects of the war.’” Whether 
or not I shall press this Amendment to a 
division depends upon the feeling that may 
be manifested by your Lordships during 
the debate. I have no wish to divide upon 
any Motion hostile to the Government, but 
I have a strong desire to record my de- 
cided opinion with respect to the treaty. 
We are not now met to discuss a question 
the decision of which must depend upon 
our votes; we are invited by the noble 
Earl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs to 
consider a treaty which we cannot alter, 
but which Her Majesty, in accordance with 
her undoubted prerogative, has entered 
into with other European Powers. 

My Lords, before I refer to the treaty 
for the purpose of pointing out the parts 
which do not fulfil the objects of the war, 
it will be necessary to tell your Lordships 
what those objects were; and the best, in 
fact the only, authority on that point is 
the authority of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
I hope your Lordships will therefore par- 
don me if I quote a few passages from the 
debates of this and of the other House, in 
order to give you some information as to 
the opinions of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
with respect to the objects of the war. 
On the 24th of February, 1854, the noble 
Karl the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
said :— 

“It might be very desirable or very just to 
take from Russia and to restore to the countries 
from which they had been taken various terri- 
tories which Russia had taken from other coun- 
tries ; it may be very just and desirable to make 
Russia pay the cost of the war ; but, my Lords, 
it is impossible that we should take any resolu- 
tion upon any of these subjects without knowing 
with what skill and with what success the war 
will be conducted, or what will be the position 
and circumstances of the Emperor of Russia at 
its conclusion.” —[3 Hansard, exxx. 1230.] 


This was a complete truism. Events have 
succeeded my noble Friend’s speech, and 
this treaty has been framed entirely in 
consequence of these events, which have, 
to say the least of them, been very unfa- 
vourable to our Allies and to ourselves, 
My noble Friend continues— 


_ “ But, my Lords, as we are about to undertake 
it, and as we have been forced into it against our 
wish, I say that it ought to be settled, and firmly 
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settled, once forall. Ican assure your Lordships 
that it is the purpose of every man who directly 
or indirectly will take part in this war, and that 
it is the purpose of Her Majesty’s Government, so 
far as the course of events will permit, to do that 
which is necessary for the future security and tran- 
quillity of Europe to check the aggressive and am- 
bitious power of Russia ; I say it will be neces- 
sary to take solid guarantees that Europe shall 
not be again deprived of the great blessings of 
peace.” —{ Ibid. 1231.] 


It will be my duty to show, if I am able, 
that solid guarantees have not been ob- 
tained by the documents now presented to 
the House. On the 31st of March, 1854, 
my noble Friend said— 

“T trust that at the close of this struggle we 

shall find them—Austria and Russia—by our side 
re-establishing peace upon a solid and secure 
foundation; but that peace, my Lords, will be 
neither solid nor secure unless the territorial ex- 
tension and the immoderate influence of Russia be 
repressed and for ever limited.’—[3 Hansard, 
exxxii, 152.] 
I shall endeavour to show that the terri- 
torial extension of Russia has not been 
much repressed, and that her immoderate 
influence, if she chooses it to be immo- 
derate, has not been removed. On the 
12th of December, 1854, Lord John Rus- 
sell said— 

“ T believe no peace will be safe for Turkey—I 
believe no peace will be honourable to this coun- 
try, which left Sebastopol in the same menacing 
position in which it had been of late years before 
the war.”—[3 Hansard, cxxxvi. 219.] 


[Cheers from the Ministerial Benches.] I 
understand the meaning of those cheers ; 
but I think I shall show that if Sebastopol 
is not literally in the same position—if the 
same stones do not still stand upon others 
in the same manner as formerly—it is, 
politically speaking, very nearly in the 
same position as before the war. On the 
19th of December, 1854, Lord Palmerston 
said— 

“We have engaged in a great war against a 
great Power, with great exertions, and for great 
objects; and it does not become this country— 
it is not either to the interest of this country or 
the honour of this country—that we should end 
that war by small and ineffectual results; we 
ought to have a result adequate to the sacrifices 
we have made, and in conformity with the interest 
and — ofthis country.” —[3 Hansard, cxxxvi. 
589. 


Let us now proceed to examine the treaty, 
and to inquire whether the hopes express- 
ed by the Government with regard to the 
results of the war have been fulfilled. The 
first two Articles appear to be merely pre- 
amble, but in the third occur the words 
“the town and citadel of Kars.” 
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I am anxious at this point to give your 


Lordships an explanation. I have been 
taunted in another place by no less a per- 
son than the Prime Minister with having 
shrunk from my pledge to this House, and 
with not having brought forward a Motion 
of which I had given notice on this sub- 
ject, because I was afraid of being de- 
feated. Those who know the customs of 
this House will, I hope, do me the justice 
to say that, if I consulted your Lordships’ 
convenience and the propriety of debate 
always studied here, it was necessary that 
I should withdraw my Motion on Friday 
last. On Tuesday week the noble Earl 
appeared here for the first time after his 
return from Paris. It is the custom of 
the House never to give less than a week’s 
notice of a Motion upon an important sub- 
ject, and I was not able to give any no- 
tice until Thursday. I should then have 
brought forward the Motion upon the fol- 
lowing Thursday, but that, unfortunately, 
was Ascension-day, and the House did not 
sit. By that time the noble Earl had placed 
the treaty upon the table, and it would 
have been impossible for me to thoroughly 
discuss the circumstances of the war in 
Asia Minor without referring to that im- 
portant Article of the treaty in which Kars 
was mentioned. I hold that it is the duty 
of every Member of Parliament, if he thinks 
the Government in the wrong, to point 
out the faults they have committed, without 
the slightest reference to divisions. That 
is especially the duty of the Opposition ; 
besides, looking at it as a mere question 
of tactics, it is a great advantage to them 
to discuss questions upon which they are 
convinced that the Government are in the 
wrong, in order to inform the country of 
their opinions, by which means they may 
possibly convert a majority of the country 
to those opinions. 

The Articles of the treaty to which I 
shall first refer are the 3rd and 4th :— 


“ Art. 3. His Majesty the Emperor of All the 
Russias engages to restore to His Majesty the 
Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as 
the other parts of the Ottoman territory of which 
the Russian troops are in possession.” 

“Art. 4, Their Majesties the Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, 
and the Sultan engage to restore to His Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Russias the towns and ports 
of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, 
Kertch, Yenikale, Kinburn, as well as all other 
territories occupied by the allied troops.” 


Is there anybody in this country who has 
the common knowledge that would enable 
The Earl of Malmesbury 
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him to change a gold sovereign into twenty 
shillings, or conduct any simple negotiation 
of that kind, who will say that the town 
and citadel of Kars are an equivalent for 
all those forts and fortresses restored to 
Russia? Take the first. Sebastopol, the 
seene of all our disasters and of all our 
glories—the scene of all our hopes and 
disappointments, our misfortunes and vie- 
tories—the goal for which we contended 
for nearly two years—is restored to Russia 
in exchange for the town and citadel of 
Kars. Will anybody say after that that 
the loss of Kars has had no influence on 
the negotiations at Paris or on the condi- 
tions of peace? Why, the mere juxtapo- 
sition of the two Articles proves that such 
was the case, and so completely did at 
least one of our Plenipotentiaries feel the 
objection which I now state that, as I read 
in the protocols, Lord Cowley protested 
against the conjunction of the two Articles 
on the ground that it would appear as if 
the belligerent Powers were making an ex- 
change, whereas in exchange for the forts 
and territories occupied by the allied armies 
Russia had consented to the rectification of 
her frontier with European Turkey. But 
Lord Cowley was immediately repressed 
and suppressed, for the matter was not 
afterwards referred to in the Conferences ; 
the Articles appear following one another 
in the treaty, and therefore I think we are 
entitled to assume that there has been an 
exchange of all the fortresses I have men- 
tioned for the town and citadel of Kars, 
The treaty goes on to declare that neither 
Russia nor Turkey shall establish or main- 
tain any military-maritime arsenal on the 
shores of the Black Sea. There is no 
exact definition of what that term means, 
and I should be glad to hear from the 
noble Lord opposite an explanation of its 
true import. But I conclude it means that 
there are to be no docks in which men-of- 
war may be built and armed. Sebastopol, 
then, will have no war-docks ; its docks 
will not be restored, and no men-of-war will 
be built there. But here is nothing in 
the treaty to prevent the northern forts 
of Sebastopol being maintained in their 
present impregnable strength—nothing to 
prevent the Russians again fortifying their 
hills and raising another Malakhoff with 
even greater power than before—nothing 
|to prevent them constructing immense 
| stone fortresses heavily armed on the shores 
lof the Black Sea, facing the Turkish Em- 
| Pire, and certainly finding no rival on the 
opposite side. When once such a fortifica- 
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tion is rebuilt—say at Sebastopol—the 
treaty may be observed within it or it may 
not, but that fortress will remain impreg- 
nable for ever, and we must all know that, 
whatever circumstances may happen, it can 
never again be wrested from the hands 
of the Russians. I assume that these 
fortresses may be rebuilt; else let the 
noble Earl the Foreign Secretary say that 
they may not. But Sebastopol is not all 
that we give in exchange for Kars. We 
give Balaklava, an excellent harbour, which 
the Russians from past experience will not 
allow to fall into our hands a second time ; 
we give Kamiesch, which has been admir- 
ably fortified by the French; we give 
Eupatoria, which has been strengthened by 
ourselves ; we give Kertch, in the same 
position ; Yenikale—I do not know whe- 
ther it is to be rebuilt or not; and Kin- 
burn, a place of considerable strength. 
All these are given in exchange for the 
town and citadel of Kars, with the pro- 
vince in which Kars is situated, and 
the only portion of the Ottoman terri- 
tory occupied by the Russians. But our 
liberality, or weakness, does not stop 
here ; for what becomes of those many 
forts along the Circassian coast which the 
Russians were obliged to abandon, and the 
abandonment of which at last gave peace 
and liberty to that noble people, the 
Circassians? It has been stated by the 
Prime Minister in another place that the 
Russians are to resume possession, and if 
they please rebuild and garrison them. In 
plain English, my Lords, we have deserted 
the Circassians ; we have left them to a 
dreadful and a certain fate, after having 
begged for their assistance and, let me add, 
benefited by it to a very great extent. 


Mar 5, 1856} 





An ironical cheer from Lord Panmure. ] | 
[ 


Notwithstanding the cheer of the noble 


say in passing, is not the first authority I 
should take upon hostilities in Asia Minor 
~—I repeat that we have benefited by the 
assistance of the Circassians, because, in 


1854, when the Russian general had gained | 
two victories over the Turkish army, and | 


was entering Anatolia, it was the in- 
road of Schamyl upon Tiflis that com- 
pelled him to retreat, and prevented him 
from following up his advantages during 
the whole of that spring and summer. 
But no wonder that the noble Lord and 
his colleagues have deserted the Cireas- 
sians, when they have already forgotten 
their obligations to them. Even, how- 
ever, if the Circassians had been unable or 


| portunity of saving them. 
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unwilling to assist us as we wished, what 
were the causes of that backwardness on 
their part, or how were we to be excused 
for abandoning their interests in the treaty 
after having excited them to aid us in the 
war? On the 26th of June, 1855, Lord 
Palmerston stated in the other House that 
there were no relations subsisting between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Cireas- 
sian chiefs until those arising out of their 
co-operation in the attack upon Anapa, Mr. 
Baillie immediately got up and inquired, 
if the statement of the noble Viscount 
were correct, in what capacity Colonel 
Lloyd was sent to Circassia in the previous 
year, at a salary of £2,000 per annum ? 
The noble Lotd replied that Colonel Lloyd 
had gone to Circassia to open a communi- 
eation with the people and ascertain to 
what extent and upon what terms their co- 
operation with us could be obtained. Is 
not that inciting them to assist the Allies 
and direct their arms against Russia? If 
afterwards their support did not come up 
to what was expected, it arose very much 
from the mistakes and blunders of our own 
Government in conveying arms to that 
country ; and because they did not assist 
us as much as we wished they are forgot- 
ten entirely—they are not noticed in the 
treaty—only one observation, which had 
no effect, is made on their behalf by the 
first British Plenipotentiary, when he pro- 
tests against the restoration of those forts, 
and the word “* Circassia’ is not found in 
the protocols. I am afraid that the noble 
Earl opposite will stand in history in the 
same category with those politicans who, 
many years ago, deserted the liberties of 
other free countries when they had an op- 
I cannot be- 
lieve, knowing as I do the generous spirit 


of the noble Earl, but that he did strongly 
Lord the Secretary for War—who, let me | 





desire to save the Circassians from perdi- 
tion, and that he was restrained by cir- 
cumstances which we do not know and 
which, perhaps, he dare not tell. 

Well, great stress will, of course, be 
laid upon the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea, and I econfess—as I said when the 


-Vienna Conferences were going on—that 


of all the modes of settling that question, 
the neutralisation of the Euxine—the 
making it a purely commercial sea—is, in 
my judgment, the best. But are we quite 
safe in the arrangement which we have 
made? Was there no arriére pensée in 
the minds of those who took part in the 
negotiations at Paris? I am not entirely 
satisfied with the answers given to the 
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first British Plenipotentiary upon this 
point. It is clear that Russia and Turkey 
are respectively to maintain only six ships 
of war of a certain size in the Black Sea. 
The Russian Plenipotentiaries claimed 
great credit for making what they called 
such a concession ; but it is not a conces- 
sion on their side only. Turkey, who had 
the right of navigating the Black Sea, 
makes a similar concession, and, therefore, 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries had no right 
to claim any praise upon that score. But 
I observe from the protocols that the sus- 
picions of our first Plenipotentiaries were 
roused, for I find him asking with evident 
anxiety whether the transport vessels 
which, it appears, the Russians may build 
ad libitum would be armed? I do not 
wonder at the jealousy of the noble Earl ; 
but I should like to know how that ques- 
tion was finally settled, because, in answer 
to the noble Earl’s observation, Count 
Orloff replied that, like all the transports 
employed by the Powers in other seas, the 
transports of Russia in the Black Sea 
would be furnished with an exclusively de- 
fensive armament, suitable to the nature 
of the service for which they were required. 
The noble Earl (the Earl of Clarendon), 
said the protocol, not considering that he 
would be justified in admitting this expla- 
nation, the consideration of the question 
was adjourned ; but it seems to have been 
adjourned sine die, for the subject does not 
appear to have been alluded to again in 
the protocols. I should like to know from 
my noble Friend how the matter ended. 
The suitable armament for these trans- 
ports may be only one gun, but that may 
be a very large one, and the transports 
may be ships of 1,000 tons or of 3,000 
tons ; they may lie in the impregnable 
harbour of Sebastopol, whence they may 
hereafter issue, when they please, to make 
a descent upon any part of the Turkish 
coast. It is our duty to consider all possi- 
ble contingencies, and that is not a very 
remote one. ‘I think, then, it cannot be 
said that the objects of the war are fully 
accomplished if Sebastopol may be rebuilt 
more strongly than before, and if its har- 
bour may be filled with transports suffi- 
ciently armed to defend the troops on 
board and to convey them to any part of 
the Black Sea. Unless we can believe that 
this question of transports was settled in 
accordance with the views of the Foreign 
Secretary, it is impossible to say that the 
objects of the war have in this respect 
been fully accomplished. 


The Earl of Malmesbury 
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There is another question, also, with 
regard to which the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries seem to have acted with great ex. 
pertness. My noble Friend opposite asked 
some awkward questions abont Nicholaieff, 
and he was told that as that port was not 
on the Black Sea, but a considerable dis- 
tance up a Russian river, the maritime- 
military arsenals there might be continued; 
but Count Orloff added, as a great favour 
to my noble Friend, that he had no objec- 
tion to promise that no Jarger ships than 
those described in the treaty should be 
built at Nicholaieff, and that he was also 
ready to consent that two line-of-battle 
ships now at that port should be sent 
round by the Bosphorus to the Baltic. 
The noble Earl asked for the only se- 
curity for the fulfilment of this promise 
that he probably thought he could ob- 
tain—namely, that it should be entered 
upon the protocols. I have no doubt 
that Count Orloff is a man cf the highest 
honour, and meant what he said, and that 
both he and the Emperor of Russia mean 
to fulfil this promise; but I think it is. no 
insult, even to an Emperor, when we are 
making important agreements upon which 
the fate of nations depends, to ask for 
some more binding guarantee. We do not 
regard a bridegroom as a rascal because 
we ask him to make a settlement upon his 
wife ; and why shonld we. not insist upon 
binding articles with reference to agree- 
ments which concern the honour and the 
faith of nations? I do not like to rake up 
old grievances; and at this moment, when 
we have just signed a peace with Russia, 
I should be sorry to say a word that could 
lead a Russian of any class to believe that 
I do not sincerely rejoice at the conclusion 
of that peace; but political events have 
occurred in former times between Russia 
and ourselves which ought to act as warn- 
ings, and which ought, I think, to have 
led my noble Friend (the Earl of Claren- 
don) to get some more solid guarantee on 
the subject to which I have referred than 
a mere phrase in a protocol which will be 
worth nothing after Count Orloff and his 
master—who are mortal—are no more. 
[The noble Earl read an extract from Sir 
J..M‘Neill’s Progress of Russia in the 
East, detailing negotiations which took 
place in 1814 between Russia, Persia, and 
the Porte, with reference to the cession of 
territory held by Persia in the Caucasus. 
The Russian Governor General in Georgia 
then solemnly pledged himself that a cer- 
tain portion of this territory should be 
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ceeded to the Porte, and the British Am- 
bassador, whose intervention had been 
employed, satisfied of the sincerity of this 
romise, felt himself justified in confirm- 
ing it; but the Emperor of Russia could 
never be induced to relinquish a foot of 
the ground in question.] I have not the 
least doubt of the good faith of Count 
Orloff and the Emperor of Russia ; but 
when they have passed away from this 
earthly scene, you will not have a line in 
your treaty which will prevent Russia 
from building what ships she pleases in 
Nicholaieff, so long as she does not bring 
them down into the Black Sea until a 
favourable moment arrives for doing so. 
If, therefore, the object of the war was to 
prevent any future aggression on the part 
of Russia, similar to that of which she has 
been guilty, certainly the maintenance of 
the maritime-military arsenal of Nicholaieff 
should have been forbidden, and the forti- 
fications at Sebastopol should have been 
razed, as other fortresses almost as impor- 
tant have been razed under the conditions 
of former treaties, 

There is one important part of the 
treaty, with reference to which I fear that 
I shall have some difficulty in explaining 
my meaning without a map. One of the 
cessions made by Russia—and a very 
important one—is a part of Bessarabia. 
Your Lordships may remember that, when 
Austria proposed the preliminary basis of 
negotiation, a line was drawn by her which 
divided Bessarabia into two parts, pro- 
ceeding from Kichenau in the north-west 
to the Sasyk Lake on the borders of the 
Black Sea. The whole length of the dis- 
trict was about 250 miles, and the line 
drawn as nearly as possible bisected Bes- 
sarabia, When this question came to be 
discussed at the Conference I find that the 
Russian Plenipotentiaries made a sugges- 
tion, to which my noble Friend could not 
listen—namely, that something like a 
quarter of the province which they had 
promised Austria to give back to Turkey 
should be retained by Russia. This pro- 
position was, of course, at once stifled; 
but to cut the matter short, Count Wa- 
lewski said, that, although he could not 
consent to the sacrifice on the part of the 
Allies involved in the proposition of Baron 
Brunow, there was such a thing as a prin- 
ciple of compensation, and that, if Russia 
would give some other part of Bessarabia 
in lieu of that which she wished to keep 
back, such a proposition might be consi- 
dered, But what do your Lordships sup- 
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pose was the extent of territory proposed 
to be given up by Russia according to 
Count Walewski’s principle of compensa- 
tion? Looking at the map, it bears about 
the same proportion to the territory retain- 
ed as my thumb-nail bears to my arm. It 
has been agreed to give to Russia a por- 
tion of territory extending 200 miles, and 
from thirty to forty miles in width, and it 
is of most essential importance, The line 
drawn by the Austrian officers would have 
given Turkey both banks of the Pruth 
and both banks of the Danube, and would 
have given to Bessarabia, belonging to 
Turkey, an exit into Austria, and it passed 
by the Russian magazines at Kichenau, 
which were driven back on the Dniester. 
But the plan adopted leaves 120 miles of 
the Pruth, belonging half to Russia, and 
half to Turkey. There must have been 
some strong reason for such a change in 
the distribution of territory as this. When 
you had relinquished Sebastopol and the 
other points 1 have mentioned, together 
with the whole of the Circassian fortresses, 
and when you had accepted the tortuous 
promises of Count Orloff relative to Nicho- 
laieff, why was this important boundary 
and barrier against Russian aggression 
thus given up? Rumour was rife—al- 
though the protocols make no very distinct 
allusion to it—that the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries alleged that their Government 
was not in the same position as when it 
agreed to the Austrian proposition ; that 
it had since then taken Kars, the key of 
Anatolia, and had one foot established in 
Asia Minor ; and that, as it was, therefore, 
in a more advantageous attitude, it had a 
corresponding right to a more advantageous 
treaty. Indeed, the protocols even hint 
that the restoration of Kars and its pro- 
vince must be taken into account. by the 
negotiators when the question of rectifying 
the frontier in Bessarabia waa under dis- 
cussion. It appears that my noble Friend 
gave way, and has obtained exactly one- 
half of what he was promised when the 
Austrian and French Governments first 
submitted their proposals to the English 
Cabinet. Why, then, should I be asked 
to join in an Address of joy and exultation 
to the Queen, declaring that such a result 
fulfils all the objects of the war? Iam 
afraid, my Lords, that not the objects of 
the war, but the objects of the peace, were 
the matters chiefly considerea at Paris, I 
am afraid my noble Friend forgot that one 
principal aim of the war, four months be- 
fore, was to secure half Bessarabia from 
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Russia. Be this, however, as it may, the 
only reason for yielding on this point could 
have been the conquest of Kars. In plain 
English, the first Article, as entered into 
by Russia, means this :—** Here is Kars, 
we have got it, and what will you give us 
for it?’’ It has been the fashion of late 
for the Government and their supporters 
to depreciate Kars, and assert that it was 
of very little consequence in relation either 
to the war or to the Conferences ; but a 
perusal of the protocols cannot fail to in- 
duce the suspicion that some pressure, 
some force majeure, must have been at 
work to compel my noble Friend and the 
other Plenipotentiaries of the Allies to re- 
cede from the points previously intended 
to be maintained ; and, without adverting 
to common gossip which has been circu- 
lated in this country on the matter, I can- 
not help concluding that the real cause of 
this retrograde step from the frontier of 
Bessarabia was the advantage given to 
Russia by the surrender of Kars. I am 


not going into the whole question of the 
campaign of Kars, but I confine myself to 
the loss of that city ; and that disaster I 
directly impute to the neglect of our Go- 
vernment ; and on the same shoulders the 
responsibility for our not obtaining such a 


treaty as we could wish, and as my noble 
Friend himself would, I am sure, have de- 
sired, must consequently rest. 

The history of the events ending in the 
loss of this important Asiatic fortress may 
be divided into two epochs ; and the first 
of them comprises the period—about ten 
months—between the date when General 
Williams was.first sent out as the Queen’s 
Commissioner and left Erzeroum to defend 
Kars, and the time of Kars being finally 
invested. At any part of that period Kars 
might have been saved—I do not mean by 
the aid of an army, for that was not 
necessary, nor by sending any English or 
Turkish Contingents, that is not the real 
point ; but by your sending provisions and 
ammunition to its garrison. This view is 
borne out by General Williams himself, 
who says as much, and is confirmed by 
Dr. Sandwith, who is now in England, 
and who says as much in his book. Your 
Lordships must not perplex yourselves 
with the second epoch when—Kars being 
invested and in imminent danger—it was 
necessary to relieve it by an army; but 
simply confine your attention to the ante- 
cedent period, when all that the place 
wanted was, not men, but a supply of pro- 
visions and ammunition, there being excel- 
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lent troops within its walls, with an extras 
ordinary soldier to command them. When 
England was ‘drifting into the war,” | 
asked myself the question—put simulta- 
neously to themselves, no doubt, by thou- 
sands of my countrymen— Who is to con- 
duct the great and distant contest now im- 
pending? The great man who used to 
occupy that chair (the late Duke of Wel- 
lington) was no more ; and he had left no 
equal behind him. It has not pleased 
Providence to raise up a general or a 
statesman fitted to supply the void ocea- 
sioned by his removal. The Ministers to 
whose hands the Government of the country 
was committed in such an emergency did 
not take that comprehensive survey of the 
theatre of the conflict which a far-reaching 
sagacity would have dictated. From the 
first Asia Minor was neglected, and our 
efforts were entirely direcied to other 
points. Ido not say this was wrong—I 
am no soldier, and will not venture an 
opinion upon strategy; but still I think 
the Government held Asia Minor too cheap. 
Defensive operations in that quarter, if 
planned in time, might have easily been 
combined with the offensive in the Crimea, 
and if that had been done in time, Kars 
would have been saved. The Government 
cannot complain of the want of warning. 
The war of 1829 and the Treaty of 
Adrianople ought to have told them the 
importance of Asiatic Turkey, for it was 
far more the victories of Paskiewitsch in 
Asia Minor than those of Diebitsch in 
European Turkey, that gave Russia the 
advantages she then obtained. On the 
6th of February, 1854, an eminent Mem- 
ber of this House (the Earl of Ellen- 
borough) raised his voiee to enforee the 
same lesson of history, and to urge the 
necessity of a campaign in Asia. The 
total defeat of the Turkish commander in 
this region followed in the next campaign, 
and yet it was not until the month of 
August that my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Clarendon) sent out an agent, who was 
certainly well chosen—General Williams— 
as British Commissioner to the Turkish 
army. General Williams’s story is soon 
told. Having communicated with Lord 
Stratford and Lord Raglan, that officer at 
once went to Erzeroum. Having reviewed 
the Turkish army, and given the best ad- 
vice he could to its generals, he thence 
proceeded to Kars; and, having put also 
that town in a still better state of defence 
than General Guyon and other distinguish- 
ed officers who fortified it in the previous 
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spring had left it, he returned to Erzeroum, 
there to prepare an account of what he 
had witnessed for his own Government 
and for the British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, with whom he had been duly 
authorised to correspond. General Wil- 
liams’s account of the condition of the 
Turkish army was deplorable. The sol- 
diers had not been paid for eighteen 
months; the officers, from the colonel 
down to the lowest subaltern, had been 
robbing them of provisions and money, 
and many of the generals were worse, if 
possible, than the subalterns. In a word, 
more harrowing descriptions of cowardice, 
debauchery, and corruption than those 
contained in the Blue-book which had 
been laid on their Lordships’ table were 
never perused, General Williams re- 
presented all these things to the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople and to my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary, and what 
he most earnestly requested was, that he 
might be recognised by the Turkish officers 
as the accredited agent from England, and 
armed with such extensive powers as would 
be respected by the Turkish generals. He 
distinctly asserts that if he had possessed 
such powers, and had been acknowledged 
as possessing them, he could have done 
anything—corrected any‘ abuse and re- 
dressed any wrong. Yet some of the 
powers he thus asked for he did not obtain 
until he had been contending for many 
months with the corrupt officials around 
him, and others, as, for instance, those of 
director general of supplies, he never re- 
ceived at all, Who is responsible for this 
neglect? I should be sorry to lay upon 
your Lordships’ table a bill of indictment 
against Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, of 
whose former services to his country I am 
fully cognisant. I have had personal ex- 
perience of his great talents, and never 
having had a dispute with him, but, on the 
contrary, ha:'ng been always on the best 
terms with |.im during the existence of 
our official velations, I have no reason to 
make observations respecting him which 
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might be imputed to any other motive than 
that suggested by a sense of public duty. 

But this Blue-book—the correspondence | 
relating to the fall of Kars—has been | 
placed in my hands, and no honest man 
an peruse it without perceiving that it is 
a bill of indictment against Lord Stratford 
de Redelitfe for not having invested Gene- 
ral Williams with that authority which 
would have been the great key to his ope- 
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would have enabled him to procure for the 
army those supplies which the Turkish 
Government either would not or could not 
furnish, If General Williams had had 
that authority he would have revictualled 
Kars—not for four months, but for any 
length of time—and that fortress would 
have survived not only the taking of Se- 
bastopol, but the negotiations for peace. 
On the 2nd of August, 1854, my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) directed 
Lord Stratford to send General Williams 
to the Turkish army as the Queen’s Com- 
missioner. Lord Stratford answered, on 
the 15th, that he saw no difficulty in 
making the necessary arrangements for 
sending General Williams properly autho- 
rised ; yet, on the 23rd of October, six 
weeks afterwards, he wrote to say that 
Reschid Pasha required to be informed 
officially of the name of the Commissioner, 
So that, six weeks after the Ambassador 
had promised to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, the Prime Minister of the 
Sultan did not know even the name of the 
Queen’s Commissioner. In the meantime 
General Williams had gone to Erzeroum, 
where his scarlet uniform insured him a 
good reception ; “but when he began to 
meddle with the affairs of the Turkish, 
army, he was asked to show his credentials 
and he was obliged to confess his inability 
to do so, and what was still more extra- 
ordinary was, that on the 3rd of December 
—four months later—he was still disa- 
vowed, and Shukri Pasha did not hesitate 
to speak of him as one who had no higher 
power or position than that of a simple 
colonel. Thus four months were lost, dur- 
ing which General Williams might, if he 
had been invested with proper authority, 
have supplied Kars and Anatolia with vie- 
tuals and ammunition. On the 22nd of 
September the Foreign Secretary wrote to 
Lord Stratford to say that it would be well 
to obtain for General Williams a high rank 
in the Turkish army ; but the latter did 
not make the necessary application until 
the 15th of November, or seven weeks 
after the date of Lord Clarendon’s letter. 
Delays continued. Mr. Pisani, that constant 
and useless go-between between the Bri- 
tish Ambassador and the Porte, repeatedly 
communicated with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and always came back with the 
same answer-—namely, that what was ne- 
cessary would be done without delay ; 
next he was told that it had been sent ; 
but, notwithstanding the frequent and in- 
dignant remonstrances of General Wil- 
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liams, it was not done until the 23rd of Jan- 
uary, 1855. The third authority which 
General Williams solicited was that of 
director general of supplies—a position of 
the highest importance, as the preserva- 
tion of Kars depended on the possibility 
of procuring provisions. He applied to 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on the 29th of 
January to obtain it for him; Lord Strat- 
ford did not do so, but lost four or five 
weeks by referring the application to the 
Foreign Office. Of course, by return of 
post, the noble Earl told him that he was 
to get the office for General Williams if 
he could. By the time that letter was re- 
ceived, the 20th of March had arrived, and 
then General Williams bitterly complained 
that he had not got the authority in ques- 
tion, and that he might do anything if he 
had it. But the delay did not rest there, 
for from that day to this General Williams 
has never received the appointment of 
director-general of supplies—he was left 
entirely to his own energy and resources. 
On the 10th of May there was only one 
week’s or at most a fortnight’s provisions 
at Kars. The English and Turkish officers 
wrote to General Williams, then at Erze- 
roum, entreating him to send them some 
supplies. The Russians were then within 
a month’s march of Kars—for it was on 
the 9th of June that the place was invested. 
General Williams was still at Erzeroum, 
and not having received the necessary au- 
thority, could send no provisions; but 
seeing that the Russians were advancing 
upon Kars, he left Erzeroum and in what 
he describes as ‘‘ an isolated position,” 
took matters into his own hands, and by 
wonderful energy and ingenuity contrived 
to throw four months’ provisions into 
Kars, thereby saving not only that for- 
tress, but Erzeroum, and, probably Asia 
Minor ; for, if the Russians had attacked 
Kars only a week sooner it must have 
fallen, and they would have had the whole 
summer to march upon the Bosphorus. 
These are not my statements; they are 
supported by the authority of Dr. Sand- 
with, who distinctly declares that had not 
General Williams taken the Commissariat 
under his own management, Kars must have 
fallen at once; and that had he been in- 
vested with adequate powers from the first 
that fortress would have been saved. Upon 
that narration I need not enter. The town 
was not surrendered until mothers brought 
their children to the doors of the general, 
and entreated him to save their lives— 
until every atom of eatable food was gone— 
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until the soldiers were spectres—until the 
officers were in a state of actual starvation, 
and were induced to eat the dogs which 
fed upon the carcasses of the dead. There 
is no other man who has come out of this 
war with such a reputation as General 
Williams. I am not eloquent enough to 
do justice to his merits, but his name 
is engraved in the history of his coun- 
try. When I make such an accusation 
as I am compelled to make against the 
noble Lord opposite (the Earl of Clarendon) 
and his Ambassador, your Lordships will 
expect that I should support it by some 
extracts from the correspondence. The 
first letter which I will quote is one of ac- 
cusation from General Williams. Three 
months after his departure from Constan- 
tinople—namely, on the 8th of December, 
the Commissioner wrote to Lord Strat- 
ford :— 


“‘ Since I fulfilled the duties confided to me as 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner to the head quarters 
of the army of Kars, I have had the honour of 
addressing to your Excellency fifty-four des- 
patches, identical with those forwarded simul- 
taneously to the Earl of Clarendon and General 
Lord Raglan. Each packet has been accom- 
panied by a private letter containing details and 
suggestions which, had they found place in my 
public communications, would have inconveni- 
ently lengthened those documents. On the 23rd 
of September I was honoured by a private letter 
from your Lordship, appealing to my ‘spirit and 
humanity,’ relative to the captivity of those un- 
fortunate Russian ladies who had then recently 
been seized and carried into the mountains by 
Sheik Schamyl, the Circassian chieftain. Since 
the above date I have not been favoured with a 
line by your Excellency, even with an acknow- 
ledgment of the reception of my public or private 
communications, To one who has served your 
Lordship for so many years such an avowal on 
my part ean only be recorded with feelings of 
deep disappointment and mortification—feelings 
which I have studiously endeavoured to conceal, 
even from my aide-de-camp and secretaries, be- 
cause each successive post was anxiously looked 
for, in the hope of receiving answers from your 
Lordship on the pressing and important affairs 
connected with my mission to the head quarters 
of the army of Kars.”—Jnclosure, No. 66. 


It is impossible for any man accustomed to 
the amenities of civilised life to understand 
the reason of this extraordinary conduct on 


the part of the Ambassador. It can only 
be known to two persons in the world 
—Lord Stratford himself and my noble 
Friend opposite. The noble Earl (the 
Earl of Clarendon) must have asked the 
reason, and I hope he knows it. I will 
make no guesses at it, but will only say 
that such a solecism as the neglect to 
reply to fifty-four despatches from a ser- 
vant of the Crown is unintelligible to the 
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House of Lords, and I will leave it to the 
noble Earl himself to explain it. If this 
had ended in a fault of manners it would 
not have been a subject for your Lord- 
ships’ interference; but when want of 
politeness, or rudeness, is detrimental to 
the public service, it is then manifestly 
our duty to reprove it, and to reprove it 
strongly and publicly. This neglect of 
General Williams was most detrimental to 
that service, because it deprived him of 
the little personal authority which he pos- 
sessed among the Turks. As soon as the 
knowledge of this unaccountable conduct 
reached my noble Friend, he wrote a de- 
spatch in which he severely reprimands the 
Ambassador for his neglect. No one who 
has read that despatch can fail to approve 
it, because every one must feel that the 
conduct of the Ambassador to Geueral 
Williams cannot be palliated. It is but 
fair to Lord Stratford to give his reasons 
for not answering the despatches and for 
failing to give proper assistance to the 
Commissioner. In a letter to General 
Williams he says :— 


‘* [have received your several despatches num- 
bered to 61 inclusive. I have also received from 
you a number of private letters, to which you ap- 

to have given an ostensible character. The 
public interests with which you are more immedi- 
ately connected have not, as you suppose, been 
neglected by Her Majesty’s Embassy. In due 
season I hope to afford you ample proof of my 
correctness in making this assertion. For the 
present I can only assure you that I have not 
time to write more fully. I received information 
ten minutes ago that the steamer was to start for 
Trebizond in an hour, and other more urgent 
matters are pressing upon my attention.” 


What mat- 


Other more urgent matters ! 
ters could be more urgent than the welfare 
of Asia Minor and the preservation of 


Kars? Will the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Clarendon) tell us what they were? If 
the noble Viscount (Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe) alludes to Sebastopol, he was 
not there. He was at Constantinople, 
with a very large staff of some of the 
ablest men in the diplomatic line. Could 
none of these have been trusted to answer 
General Williams’s despatches? Could 
none of them have given to him one of 
those stereotyped acknowledgments of 
their reception, while the Ambassador 
was attending to the more important affairs 
to which he alludes? Equally trifling is 
the statement about the steamer to Trebi- 
zond. I had no idea that our Ambas- 
sador was treated so cavalierly as to be 
informed only ten minutes before of the 
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departure of that steamer. It used cer- 
tainly to be the case formerly that they 
were more likely to wait ten hours to suit 
his convenience than to depart ten minutes 
after they had told him they were about to 
go. Lord Stratford, however, afterwards 
enters into a much more elaborate defence, 
which amounts to this—that he cannot get 
the Turkish Government to move or to 
take any steps to procure the supplies 
which are required by the Commissioner. 
In my opinion he never frees himself from 
blame for not having obtained for General 
Williams the authority which would have 
enabled that officer to get the things which 
the Ambassador could not himself procure. 
That despatch is not the only one (besides 
the other which I have read) in which the 
noble Earl opposite positively disapproves 
Lord Stratford’s conduct in not having 
supported General Williams as he ought 
to have done. General Williams after- 
wards maintains that he could have done 
anything had he been properly-supported 
—that is, he could have victualled Kars 
and have held it until peace was made, 
and the Russian negotiators would not 
then have had the opportunity of entering 
the Congress Chamber with a bargain in 
their hands, or with anything at all to 
offer in exchange for the places and terri- 
tory which we have restored to them. 
Having arrived at that point, I certainly 
did believe that Lord Stratford was greatly 
to blame, and, as it is my constitutional 
opinion that the Ambassador is solely re- 
sponsible to the Foreign Minister and not 
to Parliament, and that the noble Earl 
alone is responsible to Parliament, it fol- 
lows that I think the noble Earl is respon- 
sible to Parliament for not having either 
recalled Lord Stratford or sent another 
agent with advice and money for General 
Williams. If you had sent General Wil- 
liams money, Kars would have been saved. 
But there is another mystery in the sub- 
ject. The whole Cabinet must have con- 
curred in the reprimands which were 
addressed by the noble Earl to Lord 
Stratford ; certainly the Prime Minister, 
in the discharge of his duty, must have © 
read and approved the despatches; but 
yet, no longer ago than the Ist of May, I 
find Lord Palmerston speaking in the other 
House as follows :— 


“Tam perfectly ready to take my share of any 
responsibility that may devolve upon those who 
did not think it right to recall Lord Stvatford. 
No doubt, we lamented that from the pressure of 
business, or any other cause whatever, Lord Strat- 
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ford omitted to answer those letters, and to give 
to General Williams that comfort and encourage- 
ment which would naturally have been derived 
from letters received from the Ambassador at 
Constantinople ; but Lord Stratford did at Con- 
stantinople that which General Williams urged 
him to do; and no man who reads the papers 
with an impartial mind can fail to arrive at the 
conclusion that Lord Stratford did everything 
which it was in the power of an Ambassador to 
do for the purpose of obtaining for General Wil- 
liams the supplies and reinforcements which he 
wanted.” —[ Page 1887.] 


I ask any one of your Lordships who has 
read those papers to listen to this speech 
of Lord Palmerston, and tell me whether 
the conduct of the Ministry is not as inex- 
plicable as the conduct of Lord Stratford. 
I withdrew my Motion the other evening, 
and it is not now, of course, the time to 
renew a similar one; but my former im- 
pression remains—is, if anything, stronger 
than before—that the Government are 
most blameable for not having duly at- 
tended at first to the position of Asia 
Minor, and, when they did turn their 
attention to that country, for not having 
properly supported the agent whom they 
sent there. They showed vacillation from 
the beginning in prosecuting the war in 
that quarter. I think I may say that they 
have crowned their former conduct by still 
further vacillation, when we see the Foreign 
Minister in one House writing a despatch 
strongly condemnatory of the Ambassador, 
and the Prime Minister in the other House 
completely exonerating him. 

I have nothing further to say than to 
congratulate your Lordships on the posi- 
tion in which this country stands at the 
end of the war. While all the other belli- 
gerents are breathless and exhausted after 
the deadly struggle, this country alone ap- 
pears to remain unwearied, and stronger 
even than when that struggle commenced. 
Yet had the war continued, I am not sure 
that we should have gained greater advan- 
tages than we have gained, and I cannot 
say that I regret that peace has been con- 
cluded. I am willing to join in an Address 
to the Crown in the terms which I have 
proposed, but the terms which have been 
submitted to your Lordships are exagge- 
rated, and are not such as we can, in 
justice to ourselves, consent to use. If 
the objects of the war were such a reduc- 
tion of the power of Russia as would make 
it impossible for her ever again to attack 
Turkey, they have not been attained, nei- 
ther have we obtained that cession of ter- 
ritory which we might have obtained, and 
the omission to obtain which it remains for 
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the noble Earl to explain. Having said 
this, as it seems to be the wish of the 
House to accept it, I shall not oppose the 
Address which has been proposed from the 
other side, but shall remain content with 
recording the opinions which I entertain 
upon the subject. 

Amendment moved in the Second Para- 
graph to leave out (‘* Joy and Satisfaction 
that Her Majesty has been enabled to re- 
establish Peace on Conditions honourable 
to Her Majesty’s Crown, and which fully 
accomplish ’’) and insert (‘* Satisfaction 
that Her Majesty has been enabled to 
re-establish Peace on Conditions which 
have appeared to Her Majesty and Her 
Allies adequately to effect’’). 

Tue Earn or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, before I proceed to offer some 
observations upon the long and unmiti- 
gated censure pronounced by the noble 
Earl opposite, in the course of a speech 
which, he says, he has found it his duty to 
deliver, in order to bring back to the know- 
ledge of the country that which they might 
well have already known, I shall take the 
liberty of expressing my satisfaction and 
gratitude at the able and eloquent speeches 
of my noble Friends who moved and second- 
ed the Address. It is most satisfactory to 
me to find that my noble Friends, who, 
from the beginning, were of opinion that 
the war in which we were engaged was a 
just and righteous war—who have been 
second to none in advocating the vigorous 
prosecution of the war with the view of 
arriving at an honourable peace, and who 
did not think that any peace would be 
honourable which did not attain the ob- 
jects for which the war was commenced— 
it is most satisfactory to me that these noble 
Lords should call upon your Lordships to 
agree to an Address of approval of the 
treaty of Paris, thereby implying their 
opinion that the peace has been concluded 
upon safe and honourable terms. My Lords, 
lam most grateful to my two noble Friends 
for the opinion—far too favourable to my- 
self—which they were pleased to express of 
the manner in which I had discharged the 
duties confided to me by Her Majesty of 
conducting the negotiations as one of the 
Plenipotentiaries on behalf of this country. 
But I would wish to take this opportunity 
of saying that any commendation which 
may be awarded to me for my part in the 
negotiations applies equally to my noble 
Friend and colleague, Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Paris. The noble Earl says 
that the name of Lord Cowley is not seen 
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in the protocols, and that I had, indeed, 
completely superseded him. 

Tue Eant or MALMESBURY: I said 
my noble Friend’s name was immediately 
superseded after he made the excellent 
observation as to the juxta-position of the 
two articles. No one knows better how to 
appreciate my noble Friend’s (Lord Cow- 
ley’s) diplomatic services than I do, and I 
hope always, both in public and in private, 
to bear testimony to their value. 

Tue Eart or CLARENDON: I am 
glad I have given occasion to this expla- 
nation. It is certainly true that my noble 
Friend’s name appeared much less oftener 
than mine in the protocols ; but I should 
be pained, indeed, if any inference preju- 
dicial to my noble Friend should be drawn 
from that circumstance. In my official 
capacity I naturally took the precedence 
of my noble Friend, and I consequently 
spoke more often in the Conferences, but 
I did so in his as well as in my own name, 
and always after previous consultation with 
him ; I likewise received from him all the 
sound advice and able support which it 
was possible for me to derive from his 
experience. I am also anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of removing the 
apprehension of the noble Earl opposite 
as to the prejudicial influence which he 
thinks the fall of Kars exercised on the 
negotiations and upon the terms of peace 
which were ultimately concluded. That 
apprehension, or, as I will take the liberty 
of calling it, misapprehension, appeared 
to be so strong on the mind of the noble 
Earl, that notwithstanding the secrecy 
maintained at the Congress, he did not 
hesitate to record it, before the treaty of 
peace was laid before Parliament, in a 
notice of Motion which he placed upon 
the paper of your Lordship’s House, but 


which, in consequence of what took place. 


elsewhere, he afterwards prudently with- 
drew. It is perfectly true that the fall of 
Kars was alluded to by the Russian Pleni- 
potentiaries at the Conferences as an im- 
portant event, which had taken place since 
the preliminaries of peace had been agreed 
to at Vienna, and which gave them some 
title to advantage, or at least favourable 
consideration, in the negotiations ; but 
they at the same time said that the econ- 
ditions having been accepted by the Em- 
peror of Russia—and Count Orloff told 
me the same thing privately, the day 
after his arrival at Paris—they should be 
faithfully and honourably carried out in 
the negotiations. The Russian Plenipo- 
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tentiaries were told that the fall of Kars 
was known at St. Petersburg at the time 
the conditions were accepted there, and 
that no notice was taken of the event; 
and that as the restoration of territory 
between the belligerents was a matter of 
course, and as, in the present case, it was 
a sine gud non condition, we could not 
even admit that it formed matter of dis- 
cussion. I will not enter into details of 
the discussions which took place on that 
subject, because a certain proposal was 
agreed to at our first meeting, and the 
complaint of the noble Earl that the 
first protocols are meagre and unsatisfac- 
tory, shows how well that agreement has 
been adhered to. We determined, in the 
first instance, that these protocols should 
merely contain decisions and such opinions 
as tended to elucidate those decisions, but 
that all desultory remarks and observa- 
tions should be excluded, and, above all, 
anything that might wound national sus- 
ceptibilities, and leave cause for irrita- 
tion, in the event of our labours fortunately 
concluding in peace, should be excluded. 
However, if the noble Earl will have the 
goodness to look at the conditions of Vi- 
enna, and compare them with the treaty 
of peace now signed, he will discover that 
the fall of Kars has not exercised any in- 
jurious influence. Those conditions did 
not originate with us. They were pro- 
posed to us, but were made clear and pre- 
cise by us. We were determined not to 
accept less, but we could not in honour 
demand more. I fearlessly appeal to your 
Lordships and the country, and ask whe- 
ther those conditions have not been deve- 
loped and carried out to their legitimate 
conclusions, and whether they are mot 
stated in clear and unambiguous lan- 
guage? Such being the case, I regret 
that the noble Earl should have thought it 
necessary to bring forward the subject of 
Kars at such length—though I, perhaps, 
should be the last to complain, because I 
am the cause, as he told your Lordships, 
of his having carried his speech about 
with him so long. I appointed Colonel 
Williams to his post in the East with the 
entire approval of my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government, who first brought 
him forward and employed him. Colonel 
Williams was sent as Commissioner to the 
army at Erzeroum, and if Colonel Williams 
had been an ordinary man he would have 
confined himself strictly to his instructions, 
and reported only the occurrences which 
took place. The instructions to a Commis- 
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sioner sent by the Foreign Office without 
military command or any military duty are 
to report to the Foreign Office, or to the 
Foreign Ambassador, the events and poli- 
tical occurrences which pass under his ob- 
servation. If Colonel Williams had been 
an ordinary man, he would have confined 
himself to those instructions ; but he was 
not an ordinary man. He exceeded his in- 
structions, and determined himself to carry 
out the reforms which were indispensable 
to the existence of the Turkish army. 
His conduct was approved, and he was 
encouraged to proceed in the same course. 
It was quite true, that in the early part of 
his proceedings he did net receive from 
Lord Stratford that assistance he was en- 
titled to expect ; and no one regrets more 
than Lord Stratford that he left for so 
long a period the despatches of Colonel 
Williams unanswered. Even if Lord 
Stratford had employed himself in obtain- 
ing, and had been successful in obtaining, 
all that Colonel Williams desired, still it 
was a great error to leave a man like him, 
situated at a distance, in a position which 
might add to his difficulties and tend to 
dishearten him. I admit this—and Lord 
Stratford would also admit it—but it would 


be unjust to assume that because Lord 


Stratford did not write, therefore he 
did nothing else, or to suppose that in a 
city like Constantinople things were as 
well organised as at Paris, or that procras- 
tination was not the rule there and the 
performance of duty the exception. What 
Blue-books might have been made out of 
the Duke of Wellington’s despatches, and 
out of all the disappointments and delays 
he experienced, not from the ill-will of the 
Spanish Government, but from their slow 
habits of business, the want of means and 
of organisation, and from the dislike of 
foreign interference which was to be found 
in all nations, and in none more than in 
Turkey. The Turkish Ministers are at 
all times opposed to compliance with fo- 
reign representations ; and at the moment 
when Colonel Williams’s demands reached 
Lord Stratford, that noble Lord had ac. 
tually several important matters on hand. 
He had to demand the cession of the 
Heraclean coal mines, to obtain a place for 
barracking the British troops, he was 
forming the Turkish Contingent, providing 
baggage animals throughout the provinces 
of Turkey, and more especially he was 
attending to the pacification of the Turko- 
Greek frontier. I do not wish to defend 
Lord Stratford on any point on which he 
The Earl of Clarendon 
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may be rightly censured; but if your 
Lordships would consider that he had all 
this business on hand, with political in- 
trigues without end going on, you will have 
some idea of the difficulties he had to con- 
tend with, and will rather think that he 
deserves credit for having done so much, 
rather than condemnation for not having 
done everything. The noble Earl oppo- 
site said that Lord Stratford is responsible 
to the Foreign Minister, and that the Fo. 
reign Minister is responsible to Parliament, 


'and he implies that what should have been 


done was to recall Lord Stratford. Now, I 
think we should have acted most impru- 
dently if we had at that crisis recalled 
Lord Stratford and sent out a new Am- 
bassador to represent British interests at 
Constantinople, who would have taken 
weeks to get there, weeks more in learn- 
ing their peculiar ways of conducting busi- 
ness, and still. further weeks in learning 
the proper way of dealing with them. We 
certainly should not by that have saved 
Kars, and we should have been deprived 
of the public services of an eminent man 
at a critical moment. I say, then, that 
Her Majesty’s Government, under these 
circumstances, took the only course which 
they could have taken. They expressed 
strongly to Lord Stratford disapproval 
of such of his proceedings as were to 
be disapproved; they insisted that he 
should communicate with the Porte, and 
obtain from it a recognition of Colonel 
Williams’s rank, which would give him 
authority with the army at Kars, and 
that his demands should be complied 
with; and this course was successful, for 
the Blue-book shows that when Lord Strat- 
ford received these despatches he did make 
exertions and was successful in supplying 
the wants of Colonel Williams. My Lords, 
I know very well that Lord Stratford has 
his defects—who has not ?—but his failings 
are those which arise from the indomitable 
energy of his character. No man who 
does not feel strongly can act vigorously ; 
but the worst enemies of Lord Stratford 
admit that he has always used his expe- 
rience of the country, and the influence he 
has gained during his long and honourable 
career in the East, exclusively for the good 
of Turkey. It is not too much to say, 
that it is to Lord Stratford’s knowledge, 
experience, and influence with the Porte, 
that Europe is indebted for that hatti- 
sheriff which is the Magna Charta of the 
privileges of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, which has established equal justice 
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in the place of religious domination, and Sebastopol all our attention should be di- 
which will, as far as a decree can, unite | rected, that if Sebastopol fell other things 
all ranks and classes of the empire, and | would follow as a matter of course, and 
achieve one of the great objects of the that in all military affairs of consequence 
war by bringing Turkey into fuller inter- nothing was so unwise, so likely to produce 
course with the Christian Powers of Eu- failure, as divided operations. The gene- 
rope. Whatever Lord Stratford’s failings | rals, too, were consulted, and all of them 
may be, they are certainly not new; such — General Pelissier, General Simpson, 
as he is, he has been all his life; and yet it General Della Marmora—were unanimous 
is to my noble Friend opposite (the Earl of | in the opinion that not a man should leave 
Derby) that he is indebted for a seat in| the Crimea. And what, I ask, what would 
this House. Only a short time ago my have been the feeling of indignation raised 
noble Friend took credit, most properly, | throughout the country if the Government 


for having only recommended to Her Ma- 
jesty three Peers, and of these Lord Strat- 
ford was one. I have been reminded, too, 
since I came down to this House, that 
there was at one time a rumour that Lord 
Stratford had considerable reason to com- 
plain of my noble Friend (the Earl of 


Malmesbury), because he was entitled to 


expect that he would be appointed Am- 
bassador at Paris. It was said that my 
noble Friend was not indisposed to recall 
Lord Cowley and send thither Lord Strat- 
ford, whose defects have to-night been so 
vividly described by him, in order, no doubt, 
to cement and promote the harmony of 
that alliance of which my noble Friend 
flatters himself that he is the author. 

Toe Eart or MALMESBURY: I 
never heard of such a rumour in my life 
until just now from your lips. 

Toe Eart or CLARENDON: My 
Lords, I do not propose to follow the noble 
Earl into everything he said with respect 
to Kars; but | would ask your Lordships 
whether, stripped of all party colouring, any 
charge can be brought against the Govern- 
ment with respect to Kars that does not 
apply equally to the French Government— 
unless, indeed, you are prepared to say 
that we had an interest, exclusively Eng- 
lish, in Asia Minor? When I had the 
honour to attend Her Majesty to Paris, I 
discussed the whole subject of Kars and 
Asia Minor with the French Government. 
I pointed out the dangers that might re- 
sult to Turkey from that quarter, that 
both Powers were equally pledged to de- 


had taken on themselves—at a distance of 
3,000 miles, and setting aside the wishes 
of the Turkish Government and the recom- 
mendations of the Generals—to send into 
Asia an army able to compete with that 
of General Mouravieff, which General Wil- 
liams described as the most efficient he 
had ever seen, which might have given a 
lesson on parade to the best European 
armies, and which, besides being large 
enough to blockade the whole circuit of 
Kars, included a large force of cavalry ? 
My Lords, the fall of Kars was a great 
disaster—a deplorable incident in the war. 
What its consequences would have been if 
the war had gone on I will not now pre- 
tend to say; but I do declare that that 
disaster had no prejudicial effect upon the 
negotiations of peace. 

My Lords, I will now offer a few obser- 
vations upon my noble Friend’s criticisms 
upon the treaty. In the first place, he 
called your Lordships’ attention to the 
juxta-position of the 3rd and 4th Articles, 
referring to what was given up on both 
sides. But, my Lords, the juxta-position 
to which he attaches so much importance, 
has a cause which he evidently does not 
understand. The whole of these first Arti- 
cles relate to the belligerents, they are 
kept distinct from those which follow, and 
which relate also to the Powers which had 
nothing to do with the war. The 6th, 
the last of the war Articles, which provides 
for the restoration of prisoners, is generally 
the last clause in a treaty. Having in 
the 3rd and 4th Articles provided for the 


fend her from those dangers, and that it! territorial arrangements necessary to com- 


was imperatively necessary for that pur- 
i to take measures for the relief of 
ars. I found the French Government 


Just as much alive to the dangers which 
threatened Kars and as desirous to send 
relief as we could be; but it was always 
urged upon us by various persons with 
whom we discussed the subject, that Se- 
bastopol was our chief object, that to 





plete the peace, the 20th Article, in con- 
formity with the conditions of the Treaty 
of Vienna, states that— 


‘*In exchange for the towns, ports, and terri- 
tories enumerated in Article 4 of the present 
treaty, and in order more fully to secure the 
freedom of the navigation of the Danube, His 
Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias con- 
sents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessa- 
rabia.” 
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The next point taken by my noble Friend | 
refers to the Russian transports, and he 
asks for an explanation of Count Orloff’s 
statement upon that point. In a conver- 
sation that occurred upon the subject of 
transports, Count Orloff stated that it would | 
be necessary to have them of a consider- 
able size for the conveyance of the troops, 
and to give them a certain amount of 
armament ; but it was ultimately arranged 
that the conveyance of the troops might 
be secured by ships of war, and that six 
small vessels of about 200 tons each would 
be sufficient. With respect to Nicholaieff, I 
must observe that Nicholaieff is not in the 
same condition with respect to the ques- 
tion of military and naval arsenals as 
Sebastopol. The Russian Plenipotentiaries 
did not attach much importance to it; 
but Count Orloff pointed out that the same 
principle by which we required the de- 
struction of the works of Nicholaieff would 
apply equally to any place situated upon 
the internal waters and rivers of Russia 
flowing into the Black Sea, from whatever 
distance, and that some shipbuilding place 
was absolutely necessary for Russia in 
that part of her dominions for the purpose 
of building and repairing the vessels which 
she would be entitled by her engagements | ¢ 
with Turkey and the other European 
Powers, to maintain in the Black Sea. 
What Count Orloff said was very true. 
He said it was not the existence of an 
arsenal, but the use to which it was put, 
that was of importance ; and he solemnly 
declared, on the part of the Emperor of 
Russia, that neither at Nicholaieff, at Kher- 
son, nor at any port in the Sea of Azoff, 
nor in any tributary to that sea, would 
there ever be constructed or maintained 
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any vessel exceeding in number or size 
those which Russia would be entitled by | 
the treaty to maintain in the Black Sea. | 
My noble Friend complains that this de- | 
claration is not included in the treaty ; | 
but I do not see that Russia was bound to | 
‘make any engagement with respect to her | 
inland waters. We had no right to pro-| 
pose that degree of humiliation, and she | 
would not have agreed to it. But the de- | 
claration made by the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries in the name of their Sovereign, 
and recorded in a protocol which is signed | 
by them, although it may not have all the | 
binding force of a treaty, carries with it 
a moral obligation which appears to me 
satisfactory ; and I have no hesitation in 
saying that if one of those protocols were 
ever violated it might be appealed to suc- | 
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cessfully by all the contracting parties, as 
a binding document. 

My Lords, another point to which the 
noble Earl alluded was the rectification of 
the Bessarabian frontier; and here also 
he attributed the arrangement that has 
been made to some mysterious influence— 
some spell which he supposes to have 
been exercised upon my noble Friend and 
myself, which fettered our independent 
action ; and induced us to make a great 
concession to Russia. Now, it is quite 
true that the Russian Plenipotentiaries did 
bring forward a project to a great extent 
at variance with the conditions agreed to 
at Vienna ; but that project was unhesita- 
tingly rejected. It did appear, however, 
that the line of frontier proposed in the 
Austrian conditions was by no means the 
best. There was very great doubt as to 
the existence of what was called ‘a chain 
of mountains.”” Some maps omitted them 
altogether ; others had them; and there 
appeared to be no doubt that they were 
little more than rising grounds — mere 
watersheds, in short—just a line that 
would have made a bad frontier and led to 
great confusion, It appeared, moreover, 
that it would intersect some Bulgarian 
colonies in which the Russian Government 
take great interest, and those colonies, 
from information I have since received 
from one of Her Majesty’s Consuls, seem 
to be in a most prosperous condition ; the 
inhabitants are free from the conscrip- 
tion, they are free from taxes, they pay 
only a small amount of rent, they have a 
local government, and they can leave Bess- 
arabia when they please. We felt that to 
insist upon a line of frontier which would 
not be a good one, simply in order to keep 
Russia to the letter of our bond, would be 
mere chicanery, and we therefore agreed 
upon a line which was so clear that it 
could lead to no doubt or dispute whatever ; 
which gave both sides of the Danube to 
| Turkey, and restored to her all the for- 
tresses upon that river; which gave to 
| Moldavia 200 miles on the Pruth from the 
| point at which it joins the Danube ; and 
which removed all the apprehensions that 
had been entertained as to the argon | 

s there. 
Towards the east the frontier line is ex- 
tended from the Lake Bourna Sola—one 
side only of which belonged to Moldavia— 
to the sea, and the Danube will henceforth 
be free from all obstacles. The removal 
of the impediments will be entrusted in the 
first instance to a European Commission, 
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and the maintenanee of perfect freedom 
of navigation will be confided afterwards to 
a Riverain Commission, acting on the same 
principles os those which regulate the 
management of the Rhine. Your Lordships 
will see, therefore, that that great Ku- 
ropean object—the freedom of the Danube 
—has been successfully accomplished. 

I will next refer to the forts on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea. Not 
having obtained any military successes in 
that quarter—not having, indeed, carried 
the war into Asia Minor—we were cer- 
tainly not in a condition to impose terms 
upon Russia with respect to Mingrelia, 
Imeritia, and the other countries in that 
region. It would be extremely difficult, 
indeed, to know what conditions to have 
imposed upon Russia. Only two courses 
were possible—you must either have re- 
stored those countries to Turkey, or have 
rendered them independent. Now, none 
of those countries would have submitted 
to be restored to Turkey ; and to have 
declared their independence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Georgia, and of a Power like 
Russia, would have been a mere mockery, 
particularly as the sympathies of most of 
the chiefs are with the Russians, who have 
behaved to them with great kindness and 
consideration. Among those chiefs, not- 
withstanding the remarks of the noble 
Earl opposite, I must include Sehamyl, 
for it is remarkable that the only period 
during which there have been no military 
movements whatever against the Russians, 
on the part of Schamyl and the Circas- 
sians, has been the two years of war. 
They have never shown the slightest sym- 
pathy with us, or the least wish to assist 
our arms. On one occasion, indeed, a 
chief did engage with the captain of one 
of Her Majesty’s ships to produce 10,000 
men at a particular place, on a particular 
day ; but when the officer went to receive 
them, he could not find a single man. The 
only evidence we had of their feeling was 
the declaration of some of their chiefs to 
obstruct our progress along the east coast 
of the Sea of Azoff. There can be no 
better authority as to the disposition of 
the Cireassians than General Williams, 
who, in a letter to myself, dated the 13th 
of April, 1855, informed me that Schamyl 
was only to be found when the invading 
army arrived near Tiflis, and that it was a 
notorious fact that this too-much vaunted 
chieftain did not even succeed last cam- 
paign in pillaging that town. In another 
letter, of so late a date as the 2Ist of 
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August, 1855, General Williams states 
that at that time nothing was known of 
Schamyl’s movements, and that the resti- 
tution of his son, together with large sums 
of money in the form of ransoms, might 
account for this inaction on the part of 
the Circassian chief. That does not show 
any very great activity on the part of the 
Cireassians or their chief in support of 
the Allies, and does not constitute any 
great claim upon us in negotiating the 
treaty of peace. I say, therefore, that, 
not having been in a position to alter the 
territorial limits arranged by the Treaty 
of Adrianople, we confined ourselves to 
that which was a real grievance to Turkey, 
and which, by giving rise to encroach- 
ments upon the frontier line, has been a 
constant cause of quarrel for twenty-seven 
years between the Porte and Russia. We 
have appointed a mixed Commission, upon 
which there will be one English and one 
French officer, for the complete rectifica- 
tion of the Asiatic frontier; but, not 
having been able to annul the Treaty of 
Adrianople, we could not require Russia 
to demolish the forts on her own territory. 
Count Orloff said, that the forts on the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea had been 
built at great expense in most unhealthy 
localities ; that their occupation had been 
attended with great loss of life; that they 
were now destroyed, but that he could not 
engage that nothing of the kind should be 
built, because some troops must go there, 
and they must have shelter and be pro- 
tected against the brigands who infested 
the whole of that quarter. Moreover, these 
forts are not forts for purposes of aggres- 
sion; they were intended for internal ob- 
jects; in fact, for defending commerce— 
for assisting the blockade which has been 
so many years established in these coun- 
tries ; but Count Orloff stated, on the part 
of the Emperor of Russia, that he hoped 
the character of the people would be im- 
proved by the civilising influence of com- 
merce, that the blockade and other restric- 
tions would be removed, and that all the 
ports of Russia in that quarter—seven or 
eight in number—would be opened to fo- 
reign trade and would receive foreign con- 
suls. 

My Lords, I believe I have now answer- 
ed most of the objections that were taken 
to the treaty by the noble Earl opposite, 
and I shall, if necessary, be prepared to 
give any further explanation that may be 
required. But I should ill fulfil the obli- 
gations imposed upon me by justice and 
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gratitude if I did not bear my humble tes- 
timony to the honourable conduct, the per- 
fect good faith, and the straightforward 
proceedings of the Emperor of the French. 
My Lords, the Emperor occupies a great 
position, which he has made for himself, 
and which he deserves, because it is found- 
ed upon entire confidence in his honour 
and fidelity. That contidence will con- 
tinue to increase, for the great position 
which he oceupies, the great power which 
he wields, has neither disturbed his calm 
judgment nor kindled in his breast the 
flame of ambition. His policy had its re- 
ward when, on the 30th of March last, the 
anniversary of the battle of Paris, the re- 
presentatives of the same Powers who had 
signed the Treaty of Paris went in a body 
to the Tuileries, to announce to the Em- 
peror Napoleon that they had just signed 
with France, and not against France, an- 
other and a very different Treaty of Paris, 
restoring peace to Europe. My Lords, 


my noble Friend who moved the Address 
has alluded to the difficulties of my posi- 
tion, arising out of a general belief in the 
insincerity of England, founded on the 
vast preparations which she was making, 
as it was supposed, for the sake of mili- 
tary glory, and on the warlike spirit which 


was manifested by the Parliament and by 
the press of this country. I must acknow- 
ledge, my Lords, that when I arrived in 
Paris I became painfully sensible of the 
existence of a feeling there that we did 
not intend to make peace, but to drag 
France on in a war with us, even after she 
believed that the objects for which the war 
was undertaken had been accomplished. 
But I must say, my Lords, that the Em- 
peror did not share that feeling. The Em- 
peror knew that what we had undertaken 
to do we should perform. He believed in 
the honour of England, and he believed 
that no British Minister and no British re- 
presentative would have undertaken nego- 
tiations for the purpose of securing any 
selfish objects. But, on the other hand, 
the Emperor well knew that, faithful as we 
should be to our own engagements, we 
should, at whatever risk or hazard, insist 
that engagements should be kept with us. 
Now, I believe one of the chief reasons 
which rendered the notion of a Congress 
and the negotiations at Paris unpopular 
in this country, was the impression that 
Russia was insincere, and that the Con- 
ferences of Paris would be put an end to, 
as those at Vienna were terminated, by 


Russia. I am, therefore, the more desirous 
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of saying, that throughout the negotia- 
tions, the conduct of the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiaries was honourable and straightfor- 
ward. They certainly did, in a manner of 
which no one could complain, in a reason- 
able tone and with great moderation, en- 
deavour to alter some of the conditions 
which were submitted to the Congress; but 
they uniformly declared, that if those con- 
ditions were insisted upon, they should be 
faithfully observed, and on no oceasion did 
they pertinaciously insist upon any devia- 
tion from those terms to which the other 
Plenipotentiaries declared their determina- 
tion to adhere. I must also say, that on 
more than one occasion, proposals were 
made to Count Orloff, which were at vari- 
ance with his instructions, sometimes ex- 
ceeding them, but which he accepted, and 
upon which he was obliged to ask for orders 
from St. Petersburg; and in no one in- 
stance did the Emperor of Russia fail to 
approve, by the telegraph, the conditional 
acceptance given by his Plenipotentiary. 
On all oceasions, indeed, Count Orloff ma- 
nifested a desire not only to prove that he 
acted in good faith, but to meet every wish 
of the other Plenipotentiaries. I trust— 
although my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Malmesbury) thinks that Lord Cowley and 
I have been somewhat too ‘‘ soft’’ in this 
matter—that your Lordships will agree 
that, if, without abating one atom of the 
substance of our conditions, we could, in 
matters of form, consult the dignity of a 
Sovereign between whose subjects and 
those of Her Majesty there existed im- 
portant relations which could not but be 
promoted by the restoration of cordiality 
between the respective Governments, we 
were right in doing so. I think if your 
Lordships will reflect upon the state of 
things which existed two years ago—if 
you remember the onerous treaties by 
which Turkey was bound, and which were 
so interpreted as to give Russia powers of 
interference in the Ottoman Empire—if 
you remember that Russia claimed a pro- 
tectorate over the civil and religious im- 
munities and privileges of many of the 
Sultan’s subjects—that Sebastopol, pro- 
tecting a powerful Russian fleet, was & 
standing menace to Turkey—that Russia 
claimed a protectorate over the Principali- 
ties, and claimed and constantly exercised 
a power of armed intervention—that she 
was able to obstruct the free navigation of 
the Danube—that she was meditating the 
establishment of another Sebastopol in the 
Aland Islands—that she was aiming at 
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an occupation of Norway, which would | 
have given her complete command of the | 
Northern seas— if you remember that | 
Russia had created and justified the great- | 
est alarm throughout Europe—and if you 
reflect that now all the treaties between 
Russia and Turkey are annulled—that the 
Sultan has granted reforms, privileges, 
and immunities to his Christian subjects 
—that Sebastopol and the Russian fleet 
are no longer a menace to Turkey—that 
the seas which were before closed, are now 
open to free and unrestricted commerce— 
that the Principalities will no longer suffer 
from Russian protection, or have cause to 
fear Russian intervention, but that the in- 
stitutions which, in fact, they will give 
themselves, will be placed under the gua- 
rantee of Europe—that a treaty has been 
signed, which is annexed to the general 
treaty, and therefore part of the national 
law of Europe, which guarantees the pos- 
sessions of Sweden and Norway from ag- 
gression on the part of Russia—that Aus- 
tria is now more closely bound to the 
, Western Powers by the treaties into which 
she has entered—that Sardinia has gained 
great influence and prestige by the posi- 
tion which has been assigned to her in the 
Congress of the great Powers of Europe— 
that the alliance between England and 
France has been strengthened by the war 
—and that the common sacrifices and hard- 
ships which they have borne have cement- 
ed the ties of friendship, good-will, and 
cordiality, between the two nations —I 
think, my Lords, you will have no reason 
to be dissatisfied. .I think it will be ad- 
mitted that the objects of the war have 
been accomplished, and I trust that a 
treaty which secures those objects may 
not be thought unworthy of your Lord- 
ships’ approval. I trust, also, that the 
people of this great country—knowing, as 
they do, that their resources are unex- 
hausted, that their energies are unimpair- 
ed, that they never were, at any moment 
of their history, better prepared for war 
than at the present time—will be content 
to sheathe the sword with honour, and re- 
member the calamities of war only the bet- 
ter to appreciate the blessings of peace. 
Tue Ear, or DERBY: My Lords, I 
am very far from denying to the noble 
Earl that, comparing the condition of this 
country and its foreign relations at the 
present moment with what they were two 
years ago, the war has not been unaccom- 
panied by circumstances which afford rea- 
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but the question between us is, whether 
all that might have been attained has 
been effected—whether we have made the 
full use we might have done of the powers 
we possessed—and whether by this treaty 
we have, according to the statement of the 
Address, ‘‘ fully accomplished the great 
objects for which the war was under- 
taken.”” I can assure Her Majesty’s 
Ministers that nothing would have given 
me greater satisfaction than to have been 
enabled to join in an unanimous Address 
to Her Majesty upon the Royal Message 
which has been sent down, announcing 
the conclusion of peace; and I certainly 
hoped that the noble Earl, having so long 
delayed laying before your Lordships the 
words of the Address, would have taken 
eare—and I think I ventured to make the 
suggestion to him—that it should be framed 
in such terms that no possible difference of 
opinion could have occurred ; but, with my 
conscientious views of the results of the 
war and the terms of the peace, I cannot 
consent to adopt that language of high- 
flown eulogy which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have thought fit to apply to them- 
selves, and declare that I regard the 
peace ‘with joy and satisfaction,”’ and 
as having been concluded ‘‘on conditions 
honourable to Her Majesty’s Crown, and 
which fully accomplish the great objects 
for which the war was undertaken.” I 
accept this peace—and I accept, as I 
believe the country accepts it—without 
enthusiasm, but without opposition, I 
believe the country looks upon it as a 
peace which might have been worse, 
but which might have been far better 
—a peace with which they are willing to 
put up, but not a peace which they think 
compensates for the sacrifices, the suffer- 
ings, the labours, and the expenses of the 
war. I can only hope that this peace may 
be permanent. I hope it may have a bet- 
ter fate than that peace to which, unless 
he was misrepresented, a right hon. Col- 
league of the noble Earl opposite com- 
pared it—the Peace of Amiens,—a peace 
which that right hon. Gentleman declared 
was one at which all men rejoiced, but of 
which all men were ashamed. This is a 
peace at which all men may rejoice, inas- 
much as it must be a matter of general 
rejoicing that this and other countries are 
freed from the calamities of war, and 
enabled to enjoy the blessings of peace ; 
but I say, also, that it is a peace the 
terms of which afford little, if any, rea- 
son for national rejoicing. 
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My Lords, I cannot complain that my | deeply regrets and deplores his neglect of 
noble Friend who has just sat down has | the British Commissioner at Kars, and 
referred to the siege and abandonment of | penitently wishes that he could recall it; 
Kars ; but I must “be forgiven for saying | but that in the latter period of the siege 





that I do not think his explanation was 
entirely satisfactory, either with regard to 
the conduct of the Ambassador or of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I entertain high 
adiniration of the talents and ability of 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. It is quite 
true, as my noble Friend opposite has 
stated, that I felt it my duty to advise 
Her Majesty, in reward for Lord Strat- 
ford’s long labours and able services, to 
confer upon him a seat in this House, 


which he had richly earned by his devo- | 


tion to the public service ; but it is not 
the fact, as my noble Friend has been led 
to suppose, that I at any time suggested 
the removal of my noble Friend, who was 
then Ambassador at Paris, in order to 
substitute Lord Stratford de Redcliffe ; | 
and I think my noble Friend the Am- 
bassador at Paris will recollect the par- 
ticular circumstances under which he was 
retained at his post in that capital. What- | 
ever gratitude, however, the country may | 
owe to Lord Stratford for his many and im- | 
portant services—and for none of greater , 
value than those rendered in the position | 
which he has so long filled at Constanti- 
nople—Parliament must not omit to cen- 
sure a neglect which appears to have been 
prejudicial to the public interest, merely 
out of consideration for those services. 
In dealing with Lord Stratford, my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Clarendon) and the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Govern- 
ment seem to be under some strange mis- 
conception. My noble Friend dwelt apolo- 
getically upon the vast demands there were 
upon the time of the Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, and he said that at the time 
when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe neglected 
to write to General Williams, he had six 
matters, all more important than the relief 
of Kars, pressing upon him coincidently ; 
and, allowing for a little exaggeration in 
the estimate here given of the relative 
weight of the rival subjects claiming his 
attention, I have no doubt that his time 
was amply occupied. But, if that be so, 
what is the meaning of the stern and 
severe rebuke administered to the Am- 
bassador by my noble Friend for not doing 
that which, according to this statement, it 
was absolutely impossible for him, over- 
whelmed as he was with his multifarious 
other avocations, to perform? Then my 


noble Friend says that Lord Stratford | 
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of that fortress, when it was unfor rtunately 
too late to do anything effectual in behalf 
of its brave garrison, no man could have 
devoted himself to the business with more 
zeal and ability than our Ambassador. Yet 
he sincerely repents of his shortcomings, 
for which, in no over lenient terms, my 
noble Friend reprimanded him ; and, there- 
fore, what becomes of the assertion of the 
noble Viscount the First Minister, that Lord 
Stratford did everything within his power? 

Tne Eart or CLARENDON: The 
noble Earl must pardon me for interrupt- 
ing him, but I should like to know when 
the statement was made which he ascribes 
| to Lord Palmerston ? 

Tue Ear oF MALMESBURY: On 
the lst of May. 
| Tue Ear. or DERBY: The authority 
on which 1 spoke is not such as I would 
_always trust, yet it is fully as authentic 
as many of the public documents laid on 
your Lordships’ table. But, whatever may 
have been the conduct of Lord Stratford on 
‘this point, he was, in the first place, the 
}agent of Her Majesty’ s Government, and, 
lin the next, whatever blame attaches to 
him is of small importance as regards the 
ifate of Kars when compared with the 
omissions directly and immediately attri- 
butable to the Ministry. In the eulogium 
passed by my noble Friend on General 
Williams, there is not a man who would 
not cordially and entirely concur, and—as 
it turns out—no selection for his office 
could have been better or more fortunate 
for the public service. But what was his 
position? He was a Commissioner attach- 
ed to the Turkish army, precisely, as the 
noble Earl says, on the same footing as Sir 
Hugh Rose stood in connection with the 
French army. He had no power — no 
authority—no rank. True, being no or- 
dinary man, he took upon himself an 
authority far beyond any with which he 
was invested, but there is no denying the 
fact that if—when it became evident that 
Coionel Williams must either be practically 
supreme or fail inhis object—Her Majesty’s 
Government at home and the Ambassador 
at Constantinople had interposed to support 
him, Kars would have been provisioned, and 
that fortress would have remained at this 
moment in the hands of Turkey. That 
fortress fell from famine and not from 
force ; and if Colonel Williams had been 
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properly furnished with the authority or| Perhaps, also, the noble Baron will allow 
money to procure supplies of provisions— | me to inform him, if he does not know it 
as he might easily have been to any already, that the hatti-sheriff docs not form 





amount—the place would never have been 
captured ; for it had fallen from famine 
and not from war. I say, then, it is 
indisputable that not our Ambassador, but 
primarily and mainly Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, were the cause of that disaster, 
having left Colonel Williams without the 
means of laying in those stores which would 
have enabled him, with the military assist- 
ance of his friends, to make Kars abso- 
lutely impregnable. _It is vain, therefore, 
for the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to ride off upon the second epoch of 


this unhappy business, and to tell us that | 


troops could not be spared from before 
Sebastopol to save this Asiatic strong- 
hold. My Lords, I have thought it my 
duty to follow my noble Friend through his 
statement with regard to Kars, and I would 


not have done so if the question had not, 


borne directly upon the terms of the treaty. 
I listened with great admiration to the elo- 
quence of the noble Earl who introduced 
this Motion, and to the speech of the noble 
Baron who followed, yet, I trust, it will not 
be deemed disrespectful if I observe that 
neither of them in: the slightest degree 
touched on the merits of the question be- 
fore us, or at all attempted to discuss the 
advantages or the defects of the treaty of 
peace. The speeches of these noble Lords 
were excellent addresses in praise of every- 
body and everything—the gallantry of our 
troops and of the distinguished men, many 
of whom are unhappily lost to their coun- 
try—the bravery of the Turkish forces, as 
well as of our own army and navy—the 
foresight and ability displayed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government — and last, but not 
least, the unparalleled efforts made with 
unparalleled constancy and unanimity by 
the people of this country for the promo- 
tion of the great objects of the war. But, 
as to the results of those exertions and sa- 
crifices, and their ultimate effect in achiev- 
ing the great ends which they contem- 
plated, not a single syllable fell from either 
of the first two speakers. The noble Baron 
(Lord Glenelg) did, indeed, advert to one 
point in the treaty, and assured us that the 
hatti-sheriff granted by the Sultan in favour 
of his Christian subjects reflects infinite 
credit on Her Majesty’s Government ; but 
allow me to remind him that that document 
is acondition obtained from our friends and 
not from our enemies—I can assure the 
noble Baron that the hatti-sheriff was 
granted not by Russia, but by Turkey, 


one of the Articles of the treaty. [Lord 
| Gienere: I said it did not.] ‘* If,” said 
ithe noble Lord, *‘ you have got nothing 
| else, you have got that which is worth all 
| the war has cost. It is not part of the 
_treaty; but we have extorted’””—such was 
| the noble Baron’s phrase—“ extorted the 
ungrudging consent of Turkey to it.” 

Lorpv GLENELG: I never used such a 
phrase. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I beg the 
noble Lord’s pardon—it was the noble Earl 
| who talked about ‘‘ extorting an ungrudging 
consent.” 

Tue Earn or ELLESMERE: The 
noble Earl probably alludes to an expres- 
sion which fell from me in the course of my 
‘speech. But what I said, and what I now 
repeat, was, that the British army had 
“‘extorted the ungrudging admiration” of 
| their former enemies. 
| Tue Eart or DERBY: Well, I do not 
exactly understand how a thing can be 
|**extorted ”’ when it is ‘‘ ungrudged;” 

but that is a point of rhetorical taste upon 
|which it would be useless to dwell, The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
‘says that the fall of Kars made no differ- 
ence to the terms of the treaty. I am not 
going to dwell on the conjunction or the 
juxta-position of the Articles in the treaty, 
on the subject of which my noble Friend 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) made a remark 
which the noble Earl opposite said was 
_made in ignorance—wherever the Article 
to which I am about to allude is placed, 
one thing seems clear—namely, that when 
| the basis of the pacification was originally 
signed, no provision was made for the 
restitution of territory by Russia, for the 
simple reason that she had taken none, 
|The original terms were that, in exchange 
for the fortified positions and territory 
‘occupied by the Allies, Russia consented 
'to the rectification of her frontier in Eu- 
rope. In the meantime circumstances had 
changed. Russia had become possessed of 
the fortress of Kars and of a considerable 
portion of Anatolia; and, consequently, 
when at one of the Conferences the resti- 
tution of Kars was brought upon the tapis, 
the Russian Plenipotentiaries, admitting 
the principle of that restitution, yet ex- 
pressed a Sie that the question would be 
reserved for discussion till the close of 
their proceedings, and that in the mean- 
time credit would be given to him for hav- 
‘ing assented to the concessions already 
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agreed to. In the first instance, it was|davia or Russia—I will leave to your 
one of the preliminary conditions on which | Lordships to determine. I do not hesitate 
we consented to enter into negotiations for to assert that, as regards this matter of 
peace, that in exchange for Sebastopol, | the rectification of territory, there is a 
Kertch, Kinburn, Eupatoria, Balaklava, manifest defect in the treaty, and that this 
and other places, we should obtain from | defect has been occasioned by the fall of 
Russia the very rectification of the territory | Kars. With respect to the Black Sea, the 
of Bessarabia that had been arranged at | original proposition was that it should be 
Vienna; but when the Plenipotentiaries | completely neutralised. It was to be open 
came subsequently to discuss the terms of | to the commerce of all nations, but no 
the treaty, the Russian Minister claimed | military arsenals of any description what- 
that as a counterpoise for the restoration | soever were to be erected on its coasts, 
of Kars, most important alterations should | Your Lordships have the treaty before you, 
be made in that rectification, and those | and you can ascertain for yourselves how 
alterations were made accordingly. Yet | far that promise has been realised. There 
the noble Earl the Secretary for Foreign | is a question to which the treaty makes no 
Affairs has the courage to stand up and | allusion, but which, nevertheless, is one of 
assure your Lordships that the fall of Kars | no trivial importance—What is to become 
had no influence one way or the other on | of the fortresses of Ismail and Kilia-nova ? 
the terms of peace, and that Turkey is Are they to be razed? Is there any un- 
secure from future danger. And what is derstanding on the subject? Perhaps the 
this rectification of which the noble Earl | noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
makes so light? Here was a district of | fairs will have the kindness to inform us ? 
300 miles in length and thirty or forty | Tue Ear, or CLARENDON: There 
miles in breadth. The Russians gave up | is no understanding ; they are in the terri- 
both banks of the Danube and of the tory which will be restored to Turkey. 
Pruth, with thirty or forty miles of terri-| THE Eart or DERBY: That will form 
tory to the east of the latter. But the! part of Moldavia. 


noble Earl now says that that was an in- 
convenient line—that it was marked out 
not by mountains, but by a mere elevation 


Tue Eart or CLARENDON: Well, 
Tue Eart or DERBY: Yes; but I am 


that is Turkish territory. 
| 


of land. But what is a more convenient | not sure whether it is not Turkish territory 
or a more usual boundary, not only of | that cannot be occupied by Turkish troops ; 
territories but of properties, than one | and unless these fortresses be occupied by 
which shall include the whole watershed | Turkish troops, they can constitute no 
and the sources of the river, whether such | security for Turkey. And what about 
watershed be determined by a chain of| Nicholaieff—the great maritime arsenal 
mountains, or by a mere elevation of land? ; at which most of the Russian ships de- 
What, in fact, the noble Earl has given up | signed for the Black Sea are constructed ? 
is 150 miles of territory, thirty or forty; Is Nicholaieff to be dismantled or de- 
miles broad ; he has brought the Russians | stroyed? The Government may find it 
back upor the Pruth, and has given them convenient now to argue that we had no 
a divided command of that river. 


But right to demand that Nicholaieff should be 
again, where is now Jassy, the capital of | dismantled or destroyed. The Government 
Moldavia? Under the original scheme there | may find it convenient now to argue that we 
would have been forty or fifty miles be- | had no right to demand that Nicholaieff 
tween it and the Russian territory; now, | should be dismantled; but such was not 


the Russians have been allowed to ap- | the opinion of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
proach the stream, over which there is a| Clarendon) at the Conferences of Paris. A 
good bridge. The difference between the | change in our fortunes, however, necessi- 
plan of rectification originally proposed tated a change in our policy. At the 
and that to which, owing to the surrender | request of the Russian Plenipotentiary, 
of Kars, we were compelled to accede, | the question was adjourned, which is tanta- 
may be illustrated by a familiar simile. | mount to a Motion in this House to post- 


In the first case, there was a locked door, 


both keys of which were in the keeping of | 


Turkey; in the second, there was the 
same locked door, but the parties on each 
side of it had each a key: and which 
Power is the more dangerous to be put in 
possession of such an instrument—Mol- 
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pone the reading of a Bill for six months. 
The matter dropped; and it is admitted 
| by the Government themselves that Nicho- 
laieff is to be left untouched. We are told, © 
indeed, that the Emperor of Russia will 
not permit any ships to be built there 
except such as are expressly mentioned in 
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the treaty as being intended for the service 
of the Black Sea. But no such obligation 
is imposed on him by the treaty. It is 
simply recorded in the protocol that it is 
the intention of the Emperor not to permit 
other ships to be constructed there. 

Tue Eant or CLARENDON: It is 
stated in the protocol that the Emperor is 
under an engagement in that respect. 

Tne Eart or DERBY : The noble Earl 
will pardon me for assuring him that on 
this point he is quite in error. The proto- 
col has not one word about ‘‘ engagement.” 
Instead of a condition that Nicholaieff 
shall not be used as a naval arsenal for 
building vessels of war, you are content 
with the simple declaration that the Em- 
peror has no intention to use it for such 
purposes. This may be true enough of 
the present Emperor, but you cannot have 
any means of ascertaining what may be 
the intentions in this particular of any 
future Sovereign of Russia. There is no- 
thing in the treaty to prevent the building 
of any number of ships at Nicholaieff; 
and as for Sebastopol, I can see no reason 
why it should not be rendered impregnable. 
For commercial purposes the docks may 
be restored to their original dimensions; 
and, limiting my observations to the mere 


provisions of the treaty, I can see no rea- 
son why vessels of war may not be fluated 
down from Nicholaieff to the Black Sea, and 
placed behind the impregnable forts of Se- 


bastopol. Perhaps it may be said that we 
shall have Consulsat Sebastopol and all other 
ports in the Black Sea, and that from them 
we shall be sure to obtain information early 
enough to render remonstrance effective. 
Yes, upon the coasts of the Black Sea; but 
you have agreed that Nicholaieff is not upon 
that sea, neither is the Sea of Azoff to be 
considered any portion of it; therefore we 
have no right to have Consuls at either of 
those important places. And, after this, 
you tell me that you have taken treaty 
security for the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea. With regard to the forts on the east 
coast of the Euxine, my noble Friend says 
that we nad no such success in that quar- 
ter as would justify us in demanding the 
abrogation of the Treaty of Adrianople. 
I thoug’st that that, like every other treaty 
betweerr Russia and Turkey, had been 
abrogated by the war. My noble Friend 
says that we could not call upon the Rus- 
sian Government to demolish these forts. 
I do rot know whether, upon the part of 
the country, he had a right to do so; but 
I know that the British Plenipotentiary 
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did ask for the destruction of these forts, 
and his request was, to use a mild diplo- 
matic term, ‘‘ adjourned.” And now he 
tells us that we had no right to ask any- 
thing of the sort, and he could not expect 
Russia to grant it. As to military suc- 
cess, I do not know what view the noble 
Earl takes of the subject. Perhaps he is 
so intoxicated with greater military suc- 
cesses, not unmingled with some disasters 
and some imperfections, even in the 
achievement of the greatest operations, as 
to think that the naval operations upon 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea by 
which these forts were destroyed, and 
which caused their abandonment by the 
Russians, were not such as called upon 
us to maintain the status quo, and to pro- 
cure that those forts so abandoned and 
destroyed should not, by these same Rus- 
sians, be rebuilt and reoceupied. I will not 
enter into the question of what degree of 
support or co-operation we may have receiv- 
ed from the Circassians, from Schamyl or any 
other of their chiefs, nor into the question 
why we did not receive such support ; but I 
ask, not asa question of gratitude or good 
feeling towards them, but as a question of 
policy, and of carrying out that which the 
noble Earl himself declared to be among 
the principal objects of the war—the limit- 
ing of the territory and the repression of 
the aggrandisement of Russia—whether 
he can justify having inserted no condi- 
tions in this treaty by which these tribes 
should be maintained in that degree of in- 
dependence of Russia which has formed, 
and might continue to form, an important 
barrier against the aggressions of that 
Power in the quarter in which they are 
most dangerous to Turkey ? Your object 
was to repress the aggressions of Russia 
and to secure the integrity of Turkey ; 
and you neglect to make provision against 
the expansion of territory and the con- 
tinuance of aggression precisely on the 
side on which Russia can at any time best 
carry out her views of aggrandisement 
against that Turkey the integrity of which 
it is your object to secure. I say that 
that is a signal defect in the treaty. You 
may say what you like about the indif- 
ference to your assistance manifested by 
those tribes—an indifference occasioned, 
perhaps, by your injurious interference 
with their domestic concerns, or by their 
inability to hold their own; but I say, that 
in providing for the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea, for the repression of Russian 
aggression, and for the integrity of Tur- 
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key, these Circassian provinces were, of 
all others, those to which you ought pri- 
marily to have directed your attention ; 
and this you have wholly and indisputably 
neglected. 

My Lords, there is one point in the 
treaty which was not touched upon by my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Malmesbury), 
and therefore has not been replied to by 
the noble Earl opposite—I mean the posi- 
tion in which you have left the affairs of 
the Principalities. Now, if there was one 
point which it was important to settle, or 
for the settlement of which to lay down a 
basis, it was the precise constitution of 
those Principalities, Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, They form a barrier between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, and their neutrality and 
their virtual independence under the suze- 
rainty of the Porte are of primary im- 
portance. How have you left the subject 
of their constitution ? You have left it in 
this way: The Sultan engages to sum. 
mon divans, ad hoc, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the wishes of the people. 
When he has ascertained those wishes, is 
he to act upon them? Not at all. The 
contracting Powers are to appoint another 
Commission, the composition of which is 
left to future settlement, which is to make 


its inquiries and to report to a fresh Con- 


gress. Having received that report, and 
that of the divans summoned by the Sul- 
tan, you are to have a fresh Congress for 
the purpose of settling the constitution of 
the Principalities. Therefore, the consti- 
tution of these Principalities, which is 
essential to the fulfilment of the objects of 
the war, and to the maintenance of the 
intergrity and independence of Turkey, is 
to be left to two separate bodies respon- 
sible to two different authorities; one of 
which is to be constituted by the Sultan, 
the other to be constituted I know not by 
whom, and to be organised you know not 
how. When these bodies have come to a 
final conclusion you will enter upon the 
question of how Moldavia and Wallachia 
are to be governed. I say this is not the 
way to conclude a treaty. This concludes 
only a truce. It leaves open endless causes 
of dispute and difference, and does not do 
that which you might have done, namely, 
bring to a satisfactory conclusion the ques- 
tions involved in these subjects. 

My Lords, there is another point too 
important to be dealt with incidentally in a 
debate upon a treaty, of which it does not 
form a part, but which I cannot pass over 
without entering my solemn protest against 
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the act, and still more against the manner 
in which that act has been accomplished. 
I mean that declaration of the maritime 
Powers which has introduced an entirely 
new rule in the maritime code of England, 
which has gone counter to the declaration 
of every statesman in every period of our 
history, and which abrogates the principle 
for the maintenance of which we have 
withstood foreign combinations and resist- 
ed foreign invitations to the conclusion of 
treaties, and which we have held by as 
the sheet anchor of our naval power. [A 
noble Lorp: The Corn Laws.] Did we 
repeal the Corn Laws by the unauthorised 
act of a Plenipotentiary? The Corn 
Laws were repealed after full discussion, 
with the knowledge and sanction of 
both Houses of Parliament. But our 
maritime supremacy has been surren- 
dered, to use the mildest word—has been 
given away—has been yielded to I know 
not what. There is no protocol which tells 
us what were the arguments in its favour. 
There is no discussion as to the objects to 
be gained by it. There is no statement 
whether it was volunteered by the British 
Minister. But this I know, that, right or 
wrong, volunteered by the British Min- 
ister, or surrendered by him to the feeling, 
prejudices, and desires of other countries, 
it was done in the dark, without the know- 
ledge of Parliament; and that the Min- 
ister, sent and trusted by the country to 
conduct negotiations for restoring peace 
on certain bases known to the country, 
took advantage of his position to make an 
important alteration in the maritime law 
of England, without the knowledge of Par- 
liament, and without our having the least 
idea that such our birthright was being 
given away. This question is too large to 
be argued now; but I should have thought 
myself unworthy of a seat in, your Lord- 
ships’ House if, while we are discussing 
the terms of this treaty, I did not protest 
against the contents of the paper which I 
have seen with astonishment and indigna- 
tion forms an adjunct to the treaty, of 
which it is undoubtedly no part. ' For the 
treaty itself, my Lords, I accept it, as 1 
believe the country will accept it, with 
some degree of reluctance. I da not re- 
gret—God forbid that I should—I cordi- 
ally rejoice that we are delivered from the 
horrors and calamities inseparable from 
war. I hope, far more than I believe, that 
the peace you have concluded may ;be en- 
during. I do not regret that we have 
shown moderation in our success., I do 
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not regret that the great efforts which the 
country has made will end in the exhibi- 
tion of a mighty naval armament the like 
of which no country ever saw, and of an 
army in a condition which nothing can sur- 
pass, and that the actions of which that 
army and navy might have been capable 
are no longer required. I am willing to 
believe that the exhibition of that power, 
that unbroken power, on the part of Eng- 
land, has had some influence in facilitating 
the conclusion of peace, and I willingly 
consent that that great naval armament, 


as it has been the greatest, so it shall be | 


for the present war the last exhibition of 
the greatness of the nation, and of the 
incapacity of the Administration which 
governs it. I say I do not regret that 
more blood was not shed; I do not regret 
that we have come to terms of peace. I 
accept this peace, even such as it is; but 
if you call upon me, in my place as a Peer 
of Parliament, to say that in my judgment 
this peace is honourable to Her Majesty’s 
Crown and completely attains all the ob- 
jects for which we went to war, I cannot, 


with all my desire that we should come to | 
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peration; but the noble Earl who has just 
sat down (the Earl of Derby) merely con- 
trasted the reprimand addressed by the 
Secretary of State to Lord Stratford, and 
the unwillingness of the Government to 
recall him. Surely, every wan of common 
sense must see that Lord Stratford, hav- 
ing done wrong on one point, and the Se- 
eretary of State having reprimanded him 
for it, it was the duty of the Government, 
if they should be of opinion that it would, 
on the whole, be more for the advantage 
of the Government that Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe should remain at Constantinople, 
‘not to recall him, and it is clear that, 
}exeept upon this point, both the noble 
Earls are of opinion that the noble Lord is 
the proper person to represent Her Ma- 
jesty at Constantinople. The noble Earl 
(the Earl of Malmesbury) attributes the 
fall of Kars not so much to the Ambassa- 
dor as to Her Majesty’s Government at 
home. He says that if General Williams 
had been supplied with money, provisions, 
ammunition, and authority, Kars would not 
have fallen. As to authority, it was clearly 
out of the power of Her Majesty’s Govern- 





an unanimous vote, assert that which I do| ment to invest General Williams with the 
not believe, and must give my assent to | authority which he desired over an army not 
the Amendment proposed by my noble | their own—the Turkish Government alone 
Friend. 


I do not mean to trouble your! could do that—and if Her Majesty’s Go- 
Lordships by taking a division upon the vernment had sent a Commissioner into 
question, but I wish to record my opinion | Asia, insisting, before his abilities and 
together with his that the words of this) energy were known, that he should at 
Address are not justified by the facts, and | once take the command of the Turkish 
that, although the nation assents to peace army, it would have given rise to no small 


and gladly reposes from war, this isa peace complaint. As to money, General Wil- 
which they do not hail with enthusiasm, liams never, except upon one occasion, 
but which they accept with reluctance, and made application for money; and as to 
which in the opinion of the country and in | provisions and ammunition, they were in 
mine reflects no honour upon the Ministers | Asia even at the early period which has 
by whom it was negotiated. | been alluded to, and it was owing to the 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not rise, my | gross negligence of a Turkish official that 
Lords, to answer at length the speech of they were not stored in safety in Kars long 
the noble Ear] who has just sat down, but before its investment. Notwithstanding 
simply to m:' 2 a few observations on cer- | the very clear and explicit declaration of 
tain points u. which he has touched; and | my noble Friend as to what passed at the 
I can assure your Lordships that I am too! Conference in consequence of the posses- 
well satisfied with the speeches which have sion of Kars by the Russians, to the effect 
been delivered on this side of the House, | that it was stated most clearly to Count 
and, I may say, on the other side of the | Orloff that, inasmuch as the fall of Kars 
House too, to break though that resolution. | was known to the Russian Government 
The first point touched on by the noble} when they accepted the proposals from 
Earl was the conduct of Lord Stratford. Vienna, the demand made by the Russian 
There was a great difference between the | Government could not be submitted to ; 
two noble Earls who have addressed the yet the noble Earl misstated the faets to 
House from the Opposition benches in the House, and referred to a passage of 
this respect. The noble Earl who ecom- | Count Orloff’s observations inserted in the 
menced this discussion (the Earl of Mal-| protocol; but your Lordships will see that 
mesbury) spoke in a tone of great vitu-| that passage does not say that this ques- 
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tion will be considered while treating upon | in the presence of those who are so much 
the points already settled at Vienna, but better acquainted with these things than I 
upon the consideration of the additional am; but, I ask you, would it not be a 
Articles, which had nothing whatever to do , direst infraction of the treaty if Russia 
with it, With regard to the other stipula- | were to rebuild her docks, calling them 
tions of the treaty, the noble Earl appears |commercial docks, and then to fortify 
to me to undervalue their importance; be- | them, as the noble Earl suggests ? Would 
cause, by the communications of the Turk- | not the treaty be clearly broken by such a 
ish Government, it was ascertained that | perfidious proceeding? When the noble 
the principal things they wished for were | Earl (the Earl of Derby) talked of the 
the rectification of the boundary in Bessa- | | Cireassians, he moderated his tone a little 
rabia and the opening up to commerce of | from that adopted by the noble Earl near 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea, both , him, in consequence of the noble Secretary 
of which have been secured by the treaty. | for Foreign Affairs having pointed out how 
The noble Earl made another objection, ‘little the acts of the Cireassians really put 
which I thought was not consistent with | us in a position to justify us in urging a 
the facts of the case, as to the effect of | | point not easy to be obtained in their fa- 
the razing of the forts of Ismail and Kilia- | vour, The noble Earl said that we com- 
nova. If there was. one thing more than | promised the Circassians, and asked what 
another which surprised me in this treaty, ; Colonel Loyd was about? I regret to say 
it was that the Russians had consented to | that he died immediately after the battle 
give up the fortress of Ismail, which is of the Alma, and never reached Circassia; 
connected with one of their greatest mili- | and Mr, Longworth, another agent, did not 
tary achievements; but when your Lord- | succeed in making any arrangement with 
ships remember that the whole of the the Circassians. Perhaps the noble Lord 
Powers have guaranteed the integrity of | will say that this was owing to not employ- 
the frontier as newly laid down, and that | _ing able agents ; but exactly the same ill 
three of the Powers have declared it to’ success attended the efforts of the French 
be a casus belli if the provisions of the Commissioner. I must say, however, that 
treaty are infringed, it was, you will allow, | _ when the noble Earl complains of the noble 


something very like special pleading for | 
the noble Lord to argue that Ismail was 


not really restored to Turkey. The noble 
Earl has expressed his regret that Nicho- | 
laieff was not included in the treaty, in- 
stead of being made merely the subject of 
a declaration in the protocols; and he. 
stated that Sebastopol was still a standing 
menace to Turkey, as there was nothing to. 
prevent Russia reconstructing the docks, | 
fortifying them, and building any descrip- 
tion of vessels she pleased. But I put it 
to your Lordships whether there is not 
that moral obligation imposed by a decla- 
ration made so solemnly in the fuce of all 
Europe by the Plenipotentiary acting on 
behalf of his Sovereign, which Sovereign 
has afterwards ratified the treaty, which 
would give us a right to protest, and 
even to proceed to further extremities, 
should any breach of it be attempted. If 
we are not to place confidence in this sort 
of expressions, the value of the treaty it- 
self must be very much weakened. The 
noble Earl (the Earl of Derby) repeated the 
objection of the noble Ear] near him with re- 
gard to Sebastopol. He said it would not 
be a difficult thing to build a new town, to 
fortify it, and to construct commercial docks. | 
I speak certainly with very great deference | 
Earl Granville 


Earl the Foreign Secretary for not earry- 
‘ing out all his views on this question, he 
speaks as if Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary 
had been sitting in his own room and dic- 
tating despatches to some subordinate, 
bound to execute his intentions. But 
there were other Plenipotentiaries con- 


,cerned—those of our Allies as well as of 


the belligerents to whom we were opposed; 


‘and I ask your Lordships whether you 


think it would have been possible to pro- 
long the war because these arrangements 
were not made for the Circassians, in in- 
sisting on which, I venture to say, my 
noble Friend would not have been sup- 
ported by any other nation represented at 
the Congress? The noble Earl made one 
observation which I am willing to attribute 
to a slip of the tongue. It was surprising 
that one who has had no small share in 
persuading this nation to make one of the 
noblest sacrifices ever witnessed for the 
abolition of slavery in our own colonies 
should have said that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had pursued an ill-judged policy 
in endeavouring to put an end to the slave 
trade in Cireassia. With regard to the 
Principalities, the noble Earl said that 
the arrangement with respect to .those 
| Brovinges was one of the prineipal points 
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on which he found fault with the Govern-| could not regard the treaty with feelings 
ment, and he thought that nothing would | of joy or satisfaction, and I am grateful to 
have been so easy as for the Plenipoten- | the noble Earl that, while entertaining that 
tiaries at Paris to settle the question off | opinion, he shrinks from taking a division 
hand and to have done with it. Now, I| on the Address. I conclude that the noble 
think, we are acquainted sufficiently with | Earl had some fear that he should not 


the consequences of Congresses proceed- 
ing on the assumption that they know 
better than the people of the country 
they are dealing with what is best for 
their welfare. 1 venture to say that there 
was not sufficient knowledge on the part 
of the Plenipotentiaries at Paris to enable 
them to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment on the subject of the Principalities, 
or one pleasing to the inhabitants. The 


noble Earl said that a Divan was to be} 


called to express the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants, then a Commission was subsequently 
to be formed, and that references were to 
take place from one to the other; which 
would lead to endless confusion. This is 
not a correct statement. The Commission 
is not to be subsequently appointed, but is 
to be ready to confer with the Divan re- 
presenting the wishes of the people. The 
noble Earl said that he would reserve his 
animadversion on another part of the pro- 
ceedings, and then went on in every possi- 


ble way to discredit what had been done 
by Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries, in re- 


gard to the maritime law. Whenever that 
question may come on for discussion we 
shall be able to show the noble Earl, who 
is such a stickler for precedent, that the 
Government strictly followed the precedent 
invariably set with respect to treaties or 
conventions with foreign nations, and would 
show, moreover, most triumphantly, that 
what was thus settled would not only be 
an immense advantage to mankind, but 


have many noble Lords on his side if he 
were to divide the House ; he had probably 
assumed that the contrary would be the 
case, as he had in the case of “ the fall of 
Kars,”’ and had in vivid recollection what 
took place elsewhere in that matter, and 
feared the same result in this House. In 
conclusion, I congratulate my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary on what has taken 
| place this evening. Considering all the diffi- 
culties of his position, to have restored the 
inestimable blessings of peace to Europe, and 
to have fully and amply, at the same time, 
carried out all the objects of this great war, 
without leaving any embittered feeling on 
the part of any of the nations of Europe, 
is a triumph he may well be proud of, and 
it is one which will not in the slightest 
degree be affected by any of those little 
objections to details which have been urged 
| this evening. 

Tue Eartor ABERDEEN: My Lords, 
it is not my wish or intention to enter into 
any details of the treaty; but I wish to 
say that, as no man ever more earnestly 
desired than myself to prevent the calami- 
ties of war, none can now more cordially 
rejoice in the restoration of peace. I re- 
joice that the warlike reputation of my 
noble Friend now at the head of the Go- 
vernment has rendered it possible to make 
a peace wise and honourable in itself, but 
which, if it had been made under my aus- 
pices, might, perhaps, have produced dis- 
content and excited serious reprehension. 








would be most especially beneficial to the | I think the peace wise and honourable to 
interests of this country. It was said by| Her Majesty’s Crown. It is not, indeed, 
the noble Earl that nothing could show of the triumphant character of that treaty 
more the greatness of the nation and the| which it was my good fortune to sign in the 
incapacity of the Administration than the | same capital some forty years ago; that was 


events of the late war. Now, as to the 
former, I freely admit that the steadiness 
and determination of this nation during 
the war, and its calmness and good sense 
now that we are in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, have been beyond all 
praise ; but with regard to the incapacity 
of the Government, I must say it was 


most extraordinary that, to prove the inca- | 


a moment of unexampled glory and success, 
but the present treaty is one which amply 
fulfils the objects for which the war was 
undertaken, and such therefore as ought 
to be satisfactory to every reasonable man. 
I entertain no doubt that, whatever may 
be the criticisms which we hear now on the 
terms of pacification, this treaty will meet 
with the approbation of the country; for 





pacity of the Administration, the noble it is a remarkable circumstance in the his- 

Earl should have taken as his illustration tory of the last century, that all our trea- 

one of the greatest armaments which this | ties of peace, however unpopular and ob- 

country was ever able to produce. The, jected to at the time they were made, have 

noble Earl concluded by stating that he| always, ultimately, been sanctioned by the 
VOL. CXLI. [ramen sentes.] 3T 
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deliberate opinion of posterity. There could | tant, to engage in the war, I cannot deny 
not be a stronger instance of this than the | that it was justified by the great interests of 
declaration of Mr. Pitt, which I very well | the country. My noble Friend (the Earl of 
remember to have heard him make, that | Clarendon) has fully carried out a declara- 
he thought the treaty of Utrecht a very} tion which I had great satisfaction in hear- 
good one, but it had been much disfigured | ing lim make shortly before his departure 
and misrepresented for party purposes. | for Paris. My noble Friend said that the 
My noble Friend on the cross benches} peace, in order to be durable, must be 
(Earl Stanhope), who has done so much | honourable to all the parties concerned in 
for the history of his country, has deserib-| it; and I think that the present treaty 
ed wisely and justly the treaty of 1763, | answers that description, that it is honour- 
looking at it from this distance of time ;| able, not only to the Allies, but also to the 
but if he had lived in those days, he would, | Power with whom they were at war, I 
very probably, have entertained the same | will not trouble your Lordships by refer- 
opinions as his illustrious relative, Lord | ring to it in detail, but there are one or 
Chatham, who described it as a treacher-| two Articles, with respect to which I wish 
ous, insecure, and disgraceful capitulation. | to obtain some explanation. In the first 
But not only have all treaties of peace | place, I do not perfectiy understand what 
during the last century, however much ob- | will be the operation of the Article with 
jected to at the time, been acquiesced in, | respect to what is called the neutralisation 
but they have been ultimately approved | of the Black Sea. Russia and Persia 
by posterity. I will go further and say, | might easily enter into an agreement with 
that with regard to wars, the operation | respect to a sea situated like the Caspian, 
which has taken place has always been the | or we may agree with the United States 
converse. Wars which have been extremely | to regulate the military force in the 
popular when they were undertaken have, | American Lakes, but the Black Sea is 
by the verdict of posterity, been less favour- | open to all the world. The neutralisa- 
ably judged. The most popular war in| tion clause sounds well, and consecrates 
which the country was ever engaged—| what appears to be a good principle; I 
truly a war of the people, as the late war | should like to see the Mediterranean also 


has sometimes been called—was that one | neutralised, but that would be impossible, 
into which Sir Robert Walpole was reluc-| and I am afraid it will be found practically 
tantly dragged. I believe there is no one | impossible to neutralise the Black Sea. 
who will now hesitate to declare, that it | ''The clause must either give enormous ad- 
was one of the most unjust and unnecessary | | vantages to Russia, or it must be inap- 
wars this country ever engaged in. It is | ' plicable. The Turkish fleet can enter the 
but natural, that when the passions of Black Sea when it pleases, it will be pre- 





men are excited, they should not be able | vented from doing so merely by the obli- 
to judge of events as coolly as after those | | | gation of the treaty ; ; but if Russia ever 
events have passed away—and, conse- | | had reason to apprehend an attack by the 
quently, wars which have been popular) Turkish fleet, and applied to you, what 
when entered upon, have been looked upon | are you to do? You must either guarantee 
with different conclusions when the pas-| her from any such attack, or you must 
sions have passed away, I will not under-| allow her to make preparations for her 
take to say, that the war in which we| own defence. Either, you guarantee Rus- 
have recently been engaged, will have the | sia from an attack by the Turks, or your 
same fate as its predecessors. I never | neutralisation comes to nothing. You say 
felt the slightest doubt respecting its jus- | it is not probable that Turkey will attack 
tice; and, although the policy of a war) Russia. Perhaps not, under ordinary cir- 
must always be more or less a subject of ; cumstances; but we cannot tell what com- 
debate, we have every reason to believe that binations may hereafter take place, which 
the universal judgment of the country upon | may give Turkey the means and the in- 
it was clearly pronounced. At the same | clination to attack Russia. My noble 
time, I will not undertake to say, that our | Friend at the head of the Government has, 
posterity may not come to a different con- | over and over again, stated that the war 
clusion, both as to its necessity and its jus- | ending in the Treaty of Adrianople was 
tice, [Earl Grey: Hear, hear!] Some provoked by the Turks, and that they were 
noble Lords have, I know, anticipated the entirely to blame. 1 do not say that this 
verdict of posterity. But, however reluc- | opinion was correct, but at least such a 
tant I was, and no one could be more reluec- , contingency is not impossible. 


The Earl of Aberdeen 
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I also wish for some explanation with | which declares that the contracting Powers 
respect to the Article which refers to|should not be entitled to interfere with its 
the act of the Sultan conferring rights | execution or with any of the internal affairs 
and privileges upon his Christian sub-|of the Sultan. Perhaps the noble Earl 
jects. No one ean rejoice at that act|the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, will be 
more than I de, or can give more credit | able to give some explanation of this, I 
to Lord Stratford for the great ability | have no doubt that should Lord Stratford 
he displayed in obtaining it. It leaves | remain at Constantinople, he will take care 
nothing to be desired. I find that the| to have the hatti-sheriff put in execution ; 
hatti-sheriff is communicated by the Sul-| but, suppose Turkey were to eall in the 
tan to the Conference at Paris; but that | aid of Russia to prevent your interference 
body, while not undervaluing the impor-|in its internal government, would Russia 
tance of the document, declares it to be| not have a right to oppose your proceed- 
clearly understood that it does not give | ings as contrary to the engagements ‘of the 
to the European Powers a right to inter- | treaty of peace? I trust some explanation 
fere, either individually or collectively, in | will be given to us upon the point to which 
the relations of the Sultan with his sub-|I have thus briefly referred. Upon the 
jects, or in the internal government of his | whole, however, I think the treaty is all 
dominions. That makes the hatti-sheriff | we could expect—honourable to Her Ma- 
of less value than it might be, because it jesty’s arms, and creditable to the noble 
precludes the contracting Powers from in- | Karl, whose wise and conciliatory conduct 
terfering in its execution, and that prohi-| of the negotiations helped to secure it. 
bition is included in the treaty of peace| Lorp COWLEY: My Lords, it is with 
itself. Now, I know enough of Turkey | extreme diffidence that I present myself 
to be aware that, without the constant su- before your Lordships. Personally un- 
perintendence of the other Powers to se-| known to the great majority of you, and 
cure its execution, the hatti-sheriff will not speaking for the first time in public, no- 
be worth the paper on which it is written; | thing but a sense of duty could have 
and if they be prohibited by treaty from induced me to rise on the present occasion ; 
interfering, the Christians will be worse | but, having been engaged in the negoti- 
off than before. I may appeal to my own ations at Paris, and having put my name 
experience. Ten or twelve years ago,/|to the treaty now under consideration, I 
when I was at the Foreign Office, a/ think I should be almost wanting in respect 
Christian turned Mahomedan, but repent-| to your Lordships if I did not trouble you 
ed shortly after, and resumed his former | with a few observations. I shall confine 
religion. They put him to death. The} myself to the two questions asked by the 
same thing was done more than once. |noble Earl who spoke last. First, with 
Upon that I insisted that the law should | regard. to the neutralisation of the Black 
be abolished. They said they would be! Sea; the noble Earl inquires whether, in 
ready to abolish any human law, but this | the event of Turkey making an aggression 
was a Divine law, and they could not| upon Russia, the Allies would go to, the 
meddle with it. However, 1 persevered, | assistance of the latter. That point was 
and at last, by means of Lord Stratford | discussed in the Conferences, and it was 
de Redcliffe, obtained the abolition of the | laid down as a general rule that if either 
law. But, like all other Turkish engage- | party violated the conditions of the treaty, 
ments, it was not adhered to, for I believe | the Allies would go to the assistance of 
that several persons have been murdered | whatever party required their help. But 
since for the same offence. Although I |if the noble Earl will read the treaty, he 
had no hatti-sheriff, I did not hesitate! will find that the ease he puts can hardly 
from interfering authoritatively to put ajarise, because the parties to the treaty 
stop to such an abominable practice. I | bind themselves not to commit any act of 
believe this treaty would have prevented | aggression without giving the other Powers 
me from doing so, and it will prevent my |au opportunity of meeting the difficulty. 
noble Friend, whatever his own wishes} With regard to the second question—the 
may be, from interfering to put an end to | execution of the hatti-sheriff—it was not 
abominations that still exist in Turkey, | the intention of the Congress to limit the 
No man could value more than I do the| power of diplomatic interference—that is 
provisions of the hatti-sheriff, but it ap-| expressly stated—but to prevent the Go- 
pears to me that its efficacy is completely | vernment of the Sultan being constantly 
destroyed by that passage in the treaty |harassed by applications from foreign 
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Powers with regard to the internal affairs | tilities with all the maritime nations of the 
of the empire, The noble Earl (the Earl world? We have, therefore, great reason 
of Aberdeen) may have an opportunity of | to rejoice that now, when it can be done 
making any inquiries on this point from {without any suspicion of our being over- 
the Grand Vizier, who will shortly be in| awed by other nations, we are enabled to 
England, and who will, I am sure, be | give up voluntarily powers which we could 
ready to give him every information. I not put in execution without the extremity 
have only to remark upon the general of danger. I say, moreover, that Eng- 
question that I think the treaty has been | land, the greatest commercial country in 
discussed this evening too much as if Eng- | the world, will gain more than any other 


land had been the only party on one side, 
and Russia on the other. It should be 
remembered that other Powers were en- 
gaged in this transaction—that we were 
not alone—and that, in fact, from the 


‘from this new principle of maritime law. 
I confess I heard with extreme astonish- 
ment from the noble Earl that he objected 
'to the manner in which this alteration has 
‘been made, If there is one principle of 


day on which we entered into the alliance the constitution more clearly recognized 
with France we practically gave up our than another, it is that the Crown acts 
right to independent action, both in refer- on behalf of the nation in its relations 
ence to the operations of war and to the | with all foreign countries ; that it is for 
negotiations for peace. With regard to, the Crown to contract such engagements 
the operations of war, I think that if we as it thinks fit, and that Parliament has 
had been able to have an undivided com- | the right to censure the servants of the 
mand in the field we might have stood in Crown for any improper advice which they 
a much better position than at present.| may give. Our constitution does not re- 


That, also, is more or less true with regard semble that of the United States, where 
to the negotiations for peace :—We were treaties entered into by the Executive 
obliged to take into consideration the wishes must be ratified by the Senate; but in 
and ideas of the other Powers that went this country treaties entered into by the 
along with us in the negotiations, and; Crown, and ratified by the Crown, are 


could not act entirely on our own. Never-| binding upon the country, whatever may 
theless, I believe the treaty is a good and! be the opinion of Parliament, This 
honourable one, worthy the acceptance and country has, at various times, by treaties 
approval of your Lordships, and the appro-| with Sweden, Holland, and other States, 
bation of the country at large. |consented to a temporary or permanent 

Eart GREY: My Lords, though I did modification of the rights it possessed by 
not intend to take any part in this debate, maritime law; and these objects were 
I cannot allow it to close without express- effected, not by the authority of Parlia- 
ing my entire dissent from the observa-| ment, but simply by treaties ratified by 
tions of the noble Earl opposite (the Earl| the Crown. The noble Earl below me 
of Derby) with regard to that modification (the Earl of Aberdeen) has referred to 
of the maritime law which our Government | the hatti-sheriff, as it is called, which 
have so wisely accepted. So far from| the Porte has granted to its subjects. 
agreeing with the noble Earl upon that} My noble Friend went into the general 
subject, I feel deeply grateful to the Go-/ question of the policy we are pursuing 
vernment and to the Plenipotentiaries of | towards Turkey; and I think from the 
the various Powers represented at Paris answers which were given to his inquiries 
for having adopted what I believe to be! by the noble Lord who followed him (Lord 
one of the greatest advances made for a/| Cowley) that we have reason to form very 


long course of years in the progress of 
civilisation and humanity. I am_per- 
suaded that we have acted rightly in 
giving up the powers which we formerly 
exercised against neutrals at sea in no 
very gentle or creditable manner. Does 
any man believe, looking at the present 
state of the world, that those odious and 
intolerable powers, pressing so unjustly 
upon neutrals and innocent persons, could 
be now exercised by any of the great 
Powers without involving ourselves in hos- 


Lord Cowley 


alarming anticipations with regard to the 
future. Now, what are the facts with re- 
gard to this hatti-sheriff ? I find it stated 
in the treaty that the contracting Powers 
recognize the value of the firman, but 
state that it cannot give them the right 
to interfere, in any case, in the relations 
of the Sultan with his subjects. When I 
‘read that article, I thought, like my noble 
Friend, that it would place Turkey in a 
position very different from that which she 
has hitherto occupied. I know that the 
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Governments of this country have, for 
many years, been in the habit of inter- 
fering with respect to the treatment of 
the Christian subjects of Turkey ; I know 
that this very hatti-sheriff was not the 
voluntary act of the Sultan, and it is a 
farce to speak of it as if it were so. It 
was, in fact, a measure extorted by the 
Ambassadors of England and France, in 
consequence of the weakness and inability 
of the Sultan to resist demands so pressed 
upon him ; but when I saw the statement 
in the treaty that the firman gave the con- 
tracting Powers no right of interference 
on matters concerning the internal Govern- 
ment of the Sultan, I thought that Turkey 
had made a great step in advance, and had 
obtained an independence which she never 
before possessed. The explanation which 
has been given, however, completely de- 
stroys that idea, for we are told it is dis- 
tinctly understood that the Article does 
not Hmit the right of diplomatic interfer- 
ence, and what other interference could 
there be? We are, then, in this situa- 


tion:—Turkey has passed certain laws 
with regard to her Christian subjects, and 
if any abuse of these laws takes place we 
are to bring diplomatic pressure to bear 
upon the Sultan. 


Now, what will be the 
consequence? The hatti-sheriff has been 
panegyrized in very glowing terms, and 
noble Lords on both sides of the House 
have expressed a high opinion of its ex- 
treme importance ; but if the enforcement 
of the firman is left to Turkey, it is not 
worth the paper upon which it is written. 
The regulations of the hatti-sheriff are 
directly opposed to the religion of the 
Koran, and in such cities as Bagdad or 
Damascus, where there is a bigoted and 
numerous Mussulman population and a 
small Christian population, do you think 
it is possible that the Pashas or Turkish 
authorities can attempt to place Chris- 
tians upon an equal footing with Mus- 
sulmans? I have been told, indeed, that 
when the hatti-sheriff arrived at Bagdad 
the Pasha took to his bed in sheer despair 
at the impossibility of carrying out a law 
which he had no means of enforcing. The 
Christians themselves are alarmed at any 
attempt to enforce such laws, because they 
know that if a Government so weak as 
that of Turkey endeavoured to put laws of 
this description in force in distant pro- 
vinces, the passions of the bigoted Mus- 
sulman population would be so strongly 
excited against the Christians, that they | 
would probably suffer far more from direct | 
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persuaded that the whole-system { 
sheriffs is an attempt to accomplishian 
impracticable object, for you cannot make 
people like the Christian and Mahomedan 
subjects of Turkey live together amicably 
by such means. It is admitted, I believe, 
that this law will be entirely nugatory 
unless it is supported by diplomatic inter- 
ference. The result will be, then, that 
every Pasha will find, in carrying on the 
ordinary government of his province, that 
the consuls of European nations are vice- 
roys over him. Every act of the Pashas 
will be reported to the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople, and they will be in con- 
stant dread of being recalled. Every man 
who has, or fancies he has, a grievance, 
and every personal enemy of a Pasha, will 
apply to the consuls. The English and 
French consuls may probably take different 
views of the same case, and the result will 
be to produce throughout the provinces of 
Turkey a state of absolute anarchy. I 
know that it is very shocking to contem- 
plate the misery and evils that would pre- 
vail in Turkey without European inter- 
ference; but, with the full knowledge of 
those abuses, I say deliberately that I am 
persuaded you do more harm than good by 
these attempts at interference. Anarchy 
is worse than tyranny, and nothing but 
anarchy can result from an attempt to 
divide authority between the diplomatic 
agents of foreign Powers and the native 
officials. I think the importance of this 
subject is not duly appreciated. We call 
upon Turkey to admit her Christian sub- 
jects to an equality of rights and privi- 
leges with her Mahomedan subjects. Now, 
is it possible for any Government to rule 
with mildness and equality subjects whose 
affections it does not possess, who regard 
it with feelings of bitter hostility, and who 
look forward with anxiety to the time when 
they may be able to contribute to its over- 
throw? Are not these the feelings of the 
Christian subjects of the Porte, and were 
they not manifested during the late war? 
Was it not solely by the intervention of 
the British and the French that an insur- 
rection in the European dominions of 
Turkey was prevented from becoming ge- 
neral, and probably successful? It is 
impossible, after 400 years of the most 
galling tyranny, that any other than the 
most hostile feeling towards their oppres- 
sors can exist in the minds of the Chris- 
tian population of Turkey; and therefore, 
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I say, that to ask the Government of the 
Porte to admit this portion of its subjects 
to an equality of rights and privileges with 
the Mahomedans is to make a demand 
upon it which it is not in its power effec- 
tually to concede; and it is vain to imagine 
that the system you seck to establish can 
ever practically work. This was one of 
my main objections to the original policy 
of the war—objections only the more con- 
firmed by all that has since occurred. The 
contest, undertaken ostensibly to uphold 
the independence and integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, has, in my opinion, tend- 
ed greatly to accelerate that inevitable and 
rapidly approaching issue—the dismember- 
ment and dissolution of Turkey as a Ma- 
homedan State. Entertaining that con- 
viction, I extremely regret the Additional 
Treaty laid on the table on Friday last, 
the assent to which is an act of the great- 
est imprudence, binding this country, as it 
does, without any limitation of time or 
restriction as to circumstances, to prop up 
and sustain a crumbling and doomed em- 
pire, a burden which no strength can bear. 
In conclusion, I cordially concur in thank- 
ing the noble Earl (the Earl of Clarendon) 
for the manner in which he has fulfilled 
the pledge that he gave to this House 
before he undertook his mission to Paris; 
for I believe that we owe him a debt of gra- 
titude for having powerfully contributed to 
the termination of the calamities of war. 
The Duxe or ARGYLL admitted that 
the clause of the treaty relating to the 
hatti-sheriff promulgated by the Porte by 
no means solved the difficulties inseparable 
from the rule of a Mahomedan Govern- 
ment over a Christian population ; but 
wholly dissented from the opinion of the 
noble Earl who preceded him, that that 
stipulation added to the dangers inherent 
to such a state of affairs. On the con- 
trary, he thought it would diminish them. 
The hatti-sheriff of the Sultan contained 
a detailed enumeration of the various rights 
and privileges to be enjoyed by his Chris- 
tian subjects, guaranteeing their continu- 
ance for the future; but it as distinctly 
declared that the issue of that instrument 
did not authorise any other Power to inter- 
fere with the internal administration of his 
dominions. The noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
forgot the danger against which we were 
guarding. We never objected to the bond 
fide interposition of Russia to protect the 
Greek Christian in the interest of religious 
toleration, but we conceived that that plea 
had been used by Russia as a pretext for 
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usurping a practical right of interference 
with the internal government of the Otto- 
man Porte. He was glad to have the ap- 
proval of the noble Earl to the resolution 
come to by Her Majesty’s Government to 
give up the maritime doctrine so long 
maintained by this country, and to sanction 
the principle that henceforth all property, 
save contraband of war, should be pro- 
tected by neutral bottoms. The Govern- 
ment were not fairly open to the censure 
of having taken this step in an illegitimate 
or unconstitutional manner. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said he could not 
forbear to express his deliberate opinion 
that the new convention respecting mari- 
time rights had been agreed to in a strictly 
constitutional form. There could be no 
doubt that the prerogative of the Crown 
extended to the adoption of such a stipu- 
lation without tle previous consent of 
Parliament. Such had hitherto been the 
practice of the constitution, and such he 
hoped it would ever remain. Unquestion- 
ably it was the law of nations that neutral 
bottoms did not make neutral goods, and 
that belligereuts had the right of seizure ; 
but this was a right which could not now 
be enforced, and he exceedingly rejoiced 
at the change that had taken place, which 
would confer an inestimable blessing on the 
civilized world. 

On Question, that the Words proposed 
to be left out stand Part of the Motion, it 
was Resolved in the Affirmative: Then the 
said Address was agreed to; and a Commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare the Address : 
The Committee withdrew ; and, after some 
Time, Report was made of an Address drawn 
by them, which, being read, was agreed to; 
and Ordered to be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty by the Lords with White Staves. 


‘“*Most Gracious Soverzien, 

“‘ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal Subjects, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return Your Majesty our sincere 
Acknowledgments and Thanks for the im- 
portant Communication which Your Ma- 
jesty has-been graciously pleased to make 
to this Honse, of the General Treaty eon- 
cluded at Paris on the Thirtieth of March, 
between Your Majesty, The Emperor of 
Austria, The Emperor of the French, The 
King of Prussia, The Emperor of Russia» 
The King of Sardinia, and The Sultan, 
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by which Peace has been re-established 
between Your Majesty,. The Emperor of 
the French, The King of Sardinia, and 
The Sultan, on the one hand, and The 
Emperor of Russia on the other. 

“« Wz humbly assure Your Majesty, that, 
while we should have deemed it our Duty 
cheerfully to afford Your Majesty our firm 
Support if it had unfortunately been found 
necessary to continue the War, we have 
learnt with Joy and Satisfaction that Your 
Majesty has been enabled to re-establish 
Peace on Conditions honourable to Your 
Majesty’s Crown, and which fully accom- 
plish the great Objects for which the War 
was undertaken. 

«« We beg leave to express to Your Ma- 
jesty the great Satisfaction which we feel 
at finding, that while those Alliances which 
have so mainly contributed to the vigorous 
and successful Prosecution of the War 
have been equally effective in the Consoli- 
dation of Peace, Powers which have not 
taken an active part in the War have com- 
bined with the Belligerents to give addi- 
tional Firmness to the Arrangements by 
which the Repose of Europe is in future 
to be protected from Disturbance. 

‘Wr beg leave to state to Your Ma- 
jesty that we rejoice, that, notwithstanding 
the great Exertions which the late War 
has rendered necessary, the Resources of 
the,Empire remain unimpaired. 

‘‘We humbly express our Hope, that 
the Peace which has now been concluded 
may, under the Favour of Divine Provi- 
dence, long continue to shed its Blessings 
over Europe, and that Harmony among 
Governments, and friendly Intercourse 
among Nations, may steadily promote 
the progress of Civilisation, and secure 
the Welfare and Happiness of Mankind.” 


House adjourned till To-morrow. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION—QUESTION. 

Mr. NAPIER said, he would beg to 
ask the Secretary of state for the Home 
Department whether any steps had been 
taken by the Government to carry into 
effect the recommendations for the im- 
provement of legal education which were 
contained in the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to inquire into the Inns 
of Court? 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, he felt that 
the recommendations in question were en- 
titled to very great weight: but at the 
same time he could not say tliat any step 
had yet been taken by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the purpose of carrying them 
into effect. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION TO BANDON— 
QUESTION. 

Viscount BERNARD said, he wished 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther it was intended to make any altera- 
tion in the present mode of conducting the 
postal communication in the county of 
Cork, and to make use of the Cork and 
Bandon Railway for the conveyance of the 
mails ? 

Mr. WILSON said, that, as he had 
already stated during the course of the 
last Session, the Cork and Bandon Rail- 
way Company demanded for the convey- 
ance of the mails along their line a sum 
which was considered disproportioned to the 
service to be performed, and the line could 
not, therefore, be used for that purpose. 


NIGHT COFFEE-SHOPS—QUESTION. 

Mr. BRADY said, he wished to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment if he intended introducing any 
measure in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of that part of the Report of the 
Committee (which sat in 1853) ‘to ex- 
amine into the system under which public- 
houses, hotels, &c., were regulated”’ which 
related to night coffee-shops, with the view 
to their being in future closed at proper 
and stated hours, many of which were now 
open through the night as harbours of 
refuge for abandoned characters of both 
sexes ¢ 

Sir GEORGE GREY said, that Re- 
port had referred to a variety of matters, 
among which was the subject mentioned 
by the hon. Gentleman. In order to carry 
out the recommendations contained in that 
Report, it would be necessary to obtain an 
Act of Parliament, and, as yet, no measure 
for the purpose had been prepared, 
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PART AMOPS AND LEAVING-HOUSES— 
QUESTION. 

Mr. BRADY said, he wished to know 
if the attention of the hon. Secretary to 
the Treasury had been called to a report 
of what had been stated by Sir Robert 
Carden in the Police Court over which 
he presided. The hon. Gentleman, had, 
on a previous occasion, denied that Sir 
Robert Carden had made a communica- 
tion to the Government upon the subject 
of certain books which he had detained 
belonging to the keeper of one of those 
leaving-shops, and since that denial Sir 
Robert Carden had again reiterated his 
statement, 

Mr. WILSON, in reply said, his atten- 
tion had been directed to the police reports 
on Saturday last by the hon. Gentleman, 
and it appeared from them that Sir Robert 
Carden did state that he had communicated 
with the Home Department with regard 
to this subject, but when he (Mr. Wilson) 
answered the hon. Gentleman’s question 
the other evening, the only thing he knew 
was that the solicitor to the Board had 
not, up to within an hour of that time, 
received any communication from Sir Ro- 
bert Carden, But that morning he had 
made inquiry, and found it was quite true 
what Sir Robert Carden had stated, that 
he had made a communication, but that 
fact was unknown both to that Gentleman 
and to himself. As to the second ques- 
tion put by the hon. Gentleman with re- 
gard to unlicensed pawnbrokers, he stated 
that he had already a Bill prepared on the 
subject. 


RIOTS IN DEMERARA—QUESTION, 

Mr. MAGUIRE said, he begged to ask 
whether it was true that, in consequence 
of fanatical harangues made in the streets 
of Georgetown, Demerara, by a stranger, 
named Orr, from another country, riots and 
disturbances had taken place, and the per- 
sons and properties of peaceable inhabit- 
ants had been injured; and if so, whether 
any steps had been taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such scenes? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was sorry 
to say that it was quite true that outrages 
of a serious and disgraceful nature had 
been perpetrated in that colony, on the 
part of the lower classes of the coloured 
population, directed against the persons 
and property of a very valuable class of 
the community, the Portuguese, who had 
lately-emigrated in considerable numbers 
from Madeira. It was also true that those 
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disturbances originated in harangues made 
by a person who had rendered himself no- 
torious in other places against the Roman 
Catholie religion ; but it was perfectly well 
known, that although those harangues 
were made the pretext for those disturb- 
ances they were not the real cause. The 
real cause, he had no doubt, was the jea- 
lousy entertained by the lower classes of 
the coloured population against the Por- 
tuguese emigrants, for their superior good 
conduct, which had thrown the retail trade 
of the colony almost entirely into their 
hands. The Governor, with the assiat- 
ance of the Council, had taken the most 
prompt and effectual means to suppress 
those outrages and to punish the perpe- 
trators, and in considering measures which 
he trusted would prevent their recurrence. 
The Government had to acknowledge the 
assistance rendered by a Franch and a 
Dutch vessel of war, which happened to 
be in those waters at the time and ren- 
dered very prompt and useful assistance 
in repressing those outrages. 


CONVEYANCE OF TROOPS FROM THE 
CRIMEA—QUESTION. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he wished to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty if it 
had yet been determined whether some of 
Her Majesty’s line-of-battle ships, frigates, 
or smaller vessels of war, now lying un- 
employed in the home ports or in thuse 
abroad, should assist in embarking and 
bringing away from the Crimea the troops, 
or cannon, munitions of war, and other 
stores, being public property ? 

Sin CHARLES WOOD said, that two 
or three vessels of war had been ordered 
to the Crimea to bring home troops ; but 
it was not intended that ships of war 
should be employed to any extent in that 
service, 


SOLDIERS’ KITS LOST IN THE CRIMEA— 
QUESTION. 

Captain SCOBELL said, he would now 
beg to ask the hon. Under Secretary 
for War whether the soldiers who, with- 
out blame on their parts, lost their kits 
at the time of landing in the Crimea, 
or at any subsequent period, had been 
or would be allowed compensation for the 
same ? 

Mr. FREDERICK PEEL said, that 
the soldiers who had lost their kits in the 
Crimea, without any fault on their parts, 
a be entitled to compensation for that 
O88. 
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THE WHITSUNTIDE. RECESS— 
; QUESTION. 

Sm JOHN TROLLOPE said, he wish- 
ed to put a question to the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government with 
respect. to the adjournment of the House 
for the Whitsuntide recess. He believ- 
ed the House would receive with great 
satisfaction the announcement that the 
adjournment was to extend from Friday 
next to the Monday week following; 
and he wished to know whether the noble 
Lord would give his assent to such an 
arrangement ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
only proposed that the House should ad- 
journ from Friday to Friday, and he thought 
it would be a pity that they should at that 
period of the Session lose a Friday even- 
ing. But, at the same time, if the House 
out-voted the Government upon the sub- 
ject, the Government would be competent 
to submit to their decision. 
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RELATIONS WITH THE UNITED STATES 
—QUESTION. 

Sm BULWER LYTTON said, he had 
already given notice of a Motion with re- 
spect to the correspondence recently laid 
before the House connected with Central 
America. Before, however, he moved the 
Resolution on this subject which was at 
present on the paper, he would ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, 
first, whether any answer had been re- 
ceived to the proposal of arbitration sub- 
mitted to the Government of the United 
States; and, secondly, if that answer had 
not been received, whether the noble Lord 
was of opinion that the discussion of the 
question next Friday might be premature, 
or in any way prejudicial to the progress 
of negotiations? It would depend upon 
the answer of the noble Lord whether he 
would go on with his Motion on Friday or, 
in order to give greater time for the reply 
of the United States’ Government, post- 
pone the discussion until after Whitsun- 
tide. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have not yet re- 
ceived any reply to the proposal made to 
the United States’ Government, that the 
questions connected with Central America 
should be referred to arbitration, though 
I should hope that an answer will very 
shortly be received, either consenting or 
giving reasons for declining that proposal. 
Of course, it is mot for me to presume to 
throw out any suggestions in order to in- 
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fluence hon. Members in the performance 
of their Parliamentary duty, but still, as 
the hon. Baronet has had the gooduess to 
submit his views, I am bound to say that 
I think, with a view to national interests 
in a question pending between this country 
and the Government of another country, 
that while a proposition, such as that of 
referring the dispute to arbitration is yet 
unanswered, those national interests will 
be best consulted if this House abstains 
from entering into a discussion of a ques- 
tion of this delicate nature until the an- 
swer of the United States’ Government, 
one way or the other, has been received. 
If, therefore, the hon. Baronet, in the 
exercise of his diseretion, should postpone 
his Motion to a later period after the holi- 
days, I confess I think he would be ex- 
ercising a sound judgment in the matter. 

Sm BULWER LYTTON: Sir, after 
the observations of the noble Lord, I shall 
postpone my Motion until after the Whit- 
suntide holidays, but I earnestly hope that 
no very great delay will take place in the 
discussion of the question. 


THE TURKISH TARIFF—QUESTION. 

Mr. WISE said, he would beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
there was any prospect of such a revision 
of the tariff, appended to the commercial 
treaty with Turkey of the 16th of August, 
1838, as might lead to the abolition of the 
duty of twelve per cent on grain and pulse 
exported from Turkey to this country ; and 
what was the existing position of the 
British merchants with reference to the 
exportation of grain from the Principalities 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Sir, there 
was concluded between this country and 
Turkey, in 1838, a convention regulating 
the duties of export and import in Tar- 
key. With regard to export, the ancient 
duty of three per cent was confirmed and 
continued. Previously to that there had 
been a great number of fluctuating and op- 
pressive internal duties levied upon Turkish 
produce, bought by British subjects for ex- 
portation—duties varying in amount and 
liable to arbitrary fluctuation. Those rates 
were commuted at that time for a fixed duty 
of nine per cent, which, added to the fixed 
duty of three per cent, made a total of twelve 
per cent ; but instead of leaving that ex- 
port duty of nine per cent to be levied ad 
valorem upon the fluctuating value of the 
commodity, either at the port of embarka- 
tion or the place of purchase, it was agreed 
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that a fixed tariff should be established 
declaring for seven years the value of each 
commodity, upon which value the nine per 
cent was to be levied. This tariff has 
been revised from time to time, and at the 
present moment the two Governments 
might, by the existing agreement, again 
revise it ; but Her Majesty’s Government 


has not thought it expedient to enter into 


that revision while prices were artificially 
raised by a state of war. The hon. Member 
is too well informed on these subjects to ren- 
der it necessary for me to point out to him 
the circumstances which would not render 
that revision at the present moment par- 
ticularly desirable. With regard to the 
Danubian provinces, I have to state that 
they regulate their own Customs’ duties, 
and I believe at present there is no other 
duty levied upon the export of grain from 
those provinces except the duty of three per 
cent. The Turkish tariff does not apply 
to the Danubian provinces. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, he was induced 
by certain reports, which had obtained cir- 
culation on the subject, to ask the noble 
Lord if the Turkish Government ever of- 
fered to Her Majesty’s Government to do 
away with the internal duties upon ‘the 
transport of goods ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am not 
aware that any offer has been made by the 
Turkish Government on the subject, except 
one for the commutation established by the 
treaty I have just mentioned. 


THE WHITSUNTIDE RECESS—-QUESTION. 

Si JOHN TROLLOPE said, that see- 
ing the course taken by the hon. Baronet 
near him (Sir B. Lytton) left Friday next 
in the hands of the Government, he would 
beg to ask the noble Lord for an explicit 
answer as to whether he would not accede 
to the adjournment of the House from 
Friday till Monday week ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON was under- 
stood to say, that if hon. Members wished 
to adjourn until the Monday they must 
divide the House on the subject. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—QUESTION. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he would beg to 
ask what business the Government pro- 
posed to take on Friday next ? 

Sm GEORGE GREY said, they would go 
on with the Committee on the Police Bill, 

Mr. HENLEY: And if that should not 
occupy the whole night ? 

Sir G. GREY: In that case my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advocate 


Viscount Palmerston 
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will move the second reading of the Scotch 
Education Bill. , 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said, that as 
Friday next had been restored to the Go- 
vernment, he thought it not improper upon 
his part to claim that day from them for 
the consideration of the Oath of Abjura- 
tion Bill. He had waited very patiently 
from time to time, for a day on which he 
could proceed with that measure, and as 
Friday seemed to be going a begging to 
some extent, he wished to ask the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government whether 
he would place that day at his disposal ? 

Sir WILLIAM CLAY said, that before 
the noble Lord answered that question, he 
felt bound to put in his claim to that day for 
the consideration of the Church Rates Bill. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that 
Friday had been already engaged by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department for the Police Bill. Te 
would endeavour to give his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester (Mr. 
M. Gibson) another day for the conside- 
ration of the Oath of Abjuration Bill. He 
thought that Bill, relating as it did to their 
own internal constitution, had a prior claim 
on their notice to the Church Rates mea- 
sure. 


DISBANDING OF THE ARMY AND MILITIA 
—QUESTION, 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said, 
he would beg to inquire of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
whether any plan was under consideration 
for the gradual disbanding of the army 
and militia, so as not to throw upon the 
country a great amount of unemployed 
labour at one period, as was done in 1814 
and 1815, and thus to ineur similar distress 
to that which was prevalent at that time ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, that of 
course Her Majesty's Government would 
endeavour to arrange those matters in such 
a manner as would be least inconvenient 
to the community at large. His noble 
Friend must, however, remember that the 
militia could not be kept embodied for any 
very considerable time after the conclusion 
of peace. It was desirable also, with a view 
to agricultural employment, that the men 
forming the militia regiments should be 
disembodied at such a time as would enable 
them to fall back into the natural course of 
their industry in their respective counties 
about the time of harvest. With respect 
to the army, that portion which was abroad 
would not return for several months to 
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come, and then would come to this country | engage in a contest on land with a nation 
in successive detachments, so that no diffi- | that possesses 1,200,000 trained soldiers?” 
culty would arise from the reductions that Others, again, were satisfied, ‘‘ That the 
it might be necessary to make in the re- | extent of our operations would be the es- 
spective regiments. 


| tablishment of an entrenched camp for the 
defence of Constantinople at the last ex- 
THE GENERAL THANKSGIVING DAY. | tremity.” If, at that period, some one had 

Viscount PALMERSTON: Mr. Speak- | appeared amongst us, possessing a power 
er, I rise to make a proposal which I feel | of penetrating the secrets of futurity, and 
confident the House will agree to, namely, | if that person had said, ‘* No, that is not 
that the thanks of this House be given to | the destiny of your army; that army is 
the Rev. Thomas Garnier, who preached | destined, in conjunction with the army of 
before us yesterday. I am sure that those | France, not to establish an entrenched 
who had the advantage of hearing that; camp at Constantinople, but to throw it- 
admirable discourse must have appreciated self boldly on the eneffy’s shores, to 
the sound judgment, good taste, and good | engage the redoubtable army of Russia 
feeling with which that sermon was de-| in its chosen position, to fight two great 
livered, and that the House will only be battles, to gain two great victories, to be- 
doing its duty in awarding a vote of thanks | leaguer the stronghold of Sebastopol, and 
to their rev. chaplain for the same. | then, when all question of surprise was at 

Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That | an end, to engage the enemy in a despe- 
the Thanks of this House be given to the | rate and protracted struggle; your army 
Reverend Tomas Garnier, Chaplain to | shall endure great sufferings, which shall 
this House, for the Sermon preached by | only serve to exhibit in stronger relief 
him yesterday before this House at Saint | its heroic endurance, and after a dreadful 


Margaret’s, Westminster, and that he be 
desired to print the same. 


THE TREATY OF PEACE. 
Mr. EVELYN DENISON said, he 


conflict, and not on the first assault, the 
devoted fortress shall fall; you shall cap- 
ture 3,800 pieces of cannon—that great 
fleet which has so long been the terror of 
the East shall sink beneath the waves; in 





rose to propose that the thanks of the| the North, the strong fortress of the Aland 
House be returned to Her Majesty for Her | Islands shall fall into your hands; you 
gracious communication to the House upon | shall sweep the northern seas; you shall 


the ‘subject of the Treaty of Peace con- 
cluded at Paris on the 30th of March last. 
He craved the indulgence of the House, of 
which he had great need, for the perform- 
ance of this task. He would promise to 
compress what he had to say into a narrow 
compass, and he would endeavour to avoid 
all topies calculated to excite unnecessary 
difference, being anxious to conciliate for 
his Motion the largest possible amount of 
general accord and support. It was but 
two short years, however replete those 
years may have been with great events 


carry terror to the walls of St. Peters- 
burg; and, at length, after two years, a 
peace shall be concluded at Paris, by which 
all the great objects of the war shall be 
accomplished and ample security be taken 
for the future ’’—had, he said, at that time 
such a prediction been made, who would 
have given it credence? Who wonld not 
have said, ‘‘ May it indeed be so, and God’s 
name be praised.’’ And now, when that, 
and more than that, has been accomplished, 
shall we regard that, which in the prospect 
appeared so precious, with indifference ? 





and deep anxieties—it was but two years | Shall we undervalue the great exploits of 
since a communication was made from the} our army and navy? Shall we be slow in 
Throne to that House, calling upon the expressing our thanks to the great Dis- 
House for its support on the out-break of | poser of events? When he said that this, 
the war. At that time, how dark and un-| and more than this, had been accomplish- 
certain did the future appear! He would | ed, he did not speak of the success of the 
ask hon. Gentlemen to go back to the time | British fleet in the Sea of Azoff and the 
when the first detachment of Guards sailed | capture of the forts, showing how long 
for Malta. How various, then, were the | was the arm and how far the reach of 
speculations of men! Some said, ‘ You! the British navy. He spoke rather of the 
are going to engage in a war, of which the! moral and political results which had been 
youngest man now living will, perhaps, not | achieved. They had broken the great 
see the conclusion :”” others said, ‘‘ Are you | alliance of the North—that alliance which 
going to desert your native element, and to| held, not only the words, but the very 
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thoughts of men in subjection, through | himself, of his own motion, had done.an 
great part of Europe down to the heel important act towards invigorating the re; 
of Italy. In the North they had shaken sources of his own empire. He had put 
the hand of Russia from off the throat an end to all degrading distinctions among 
of Sweden. If Russia had been allowed, his subjects; he had granted equal laws 
not only to establish herself on the Aland to all denominations of his people; he had 
Islands, but to accomplish her darling ob- | raised the Christians to that just position 
ject of establishing a harbour and erecting which they ought to hold. Those were 
a fortress in the North Sea, Sweden would great, important, and generous reforms ; 
have been fixed in a vice, of which Russia and any hon. Gentleman who had applied 
held the screw, and the independence of himself to the papers which were before 
Sweden was gone. What use-had Swe- the House could not fail to see how large 
den made of her restored animation? She a part in effecting those great reforms was 
had entered into a treaty with France and due to the well-established influence of our 
England, which had given a most effectual Ambassador at Constantinople. Severe 
security against the further progress of things had been said lately of Lord Strat- 
Russia in that quarter. Among all that ford de Redcliffe, but the House was gene- 
had been accomplished, none, in his opi- | rous and just, and would not close its eyes 
nion, was of greater importance or of more to the important services which Lord Strat- 
precious significance than this alliance be- ford de Redcliffe had rendered to his coun- 
tween Sweden and the Western Powers. try. There was another point of no small 
The late Emperor of Russia, the aggressor importance which it was necessary to refer 
in this war, sunk under the anxieties and to. It was contained in the twentieth Ar- 
labours which he had brought upon him- ticle of the treaty, and was called the 
self; they had heard these remarkable ' rectification of the frontier between Tur- 
words from his successor—that the public key and Russia. He liked the word “ rec- 
opinion of Europe had pronounced against | tification.”’ It was not a very common 
them, and it was time to withdraw from; word. It was a word which had the same 
the contest. New words, these, to be signification in English and in French. It 
heard in the Halls of Moscow. New, in-| seemed to him to imply something more 
deed, this recognition of public opinion, | than to correct the line of demarcation, 
and this concession to its power. It re-| and to mark out a good road from one 
quired no small amount of moral courage point to another. It appeared to him to 
in an Emperor of Russia to give them contain in it something like an acknow- 
utterance. They gave indications of mo-  ledgment of redress—something like a mo- 
deration and of wisdom, which were good ral and material compensation to Turkey, 
auguries for the happiness of his own sub- Such a word was rather a new word, em- 
jects, and, considering the leading part ployed in a treaty between Russia and Tur- 
which he was destined to play on the key, and, if it implied, what he was happy 
theatre of the world, they were good | to acknowledge, wisdom and moderation on 
auguries for the happiness of mankind. | the part of the Emperor of Russia, it at the 
He had said that the great objects of same time implied, in significant terms, what 
the war had been accomplished. Now | the strength had been, which had been en- 
what, he would ask, was the great ob-| gaged in this contest. These things had 
ject of the war? It was to secure the| been accomplished by England and her Al- 
independence of Turkey and to take a/lies. First and foremost by France, next 
pledge for the peace of Europe for the| by Sardinia. Our alliance with France had 
future. What was the great danger| been proved by severe trials, by some re- 
which menaced Turkey? It was the| verses and by great successes. He trusted 
strong fortress of Sebastopol and the over-| that the close of the war had drawn the 
whelming fleet of Russia in the Black Sea, | links of the alliance more closely and inti- 
Sebastopol has fallen, not to be restored ; | mately between the two countries, France 
the fleet has sunk beneath the waves, not | and England had at other times Jearnt 
to emerge from them again. The Black | each to know how great was the power of 
Sea has been neutralised; Turkey has’ the other; they had learnt to respect each 
been received under the common law of other. This was the first time in history 
Europe; and the independence of Tur-| that they had learnt to trust each other; 
key has been guaranteed by the great | and great results had flowed from this con- 
Powers. All this had been effected by the | fidence—this confidence which was moialy 
exertions of the Allies, But the Sultan | due to the exact and scrupulous good fait 
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with which the Emperor of the French had 
discharged every obligation which he had 
entered into with this country. He must 
be allowed to say one word with regard to 
Sardinia, a country not equal in extent of 
territory or in power of resources to either 
of those with which she was associated, 
but inferior to neither in heart or in spirit. 
She had shown herself worthy to stand by 
their side, both in the battle-field and at 
the council table. He congratulated the 
able statesman who presided over the af- 
fairs of Sardinia on the success of his 
policy. He rejoiced that the voice of 
(Sardinia had been heard on the subject of 
Italy at the Conferences at Paris, They 
knew that Sardinia would countenance no 
excesses and no extravagance. Her voice 
would be for well-regulated liberty and 
constitutional government. If for a sin- 
gle moment he might venture, instead of 
speaking in his own humble name, to 
speak in the name of the House of 
Commons, he would say that England 
would never forget that it was at the 
moment of her sharpest trial, when other 
nations stood by and looked on, that Sar- 
dinia cast her lot into this struggle, and 
that Sardinia had earned for herself the 
firm good will and the lasting friendship of 
England. Speaking for himself, he could 
not hesitate to say that this peace was a 
good and an honourable peace. It was 
true it had not been received with any 
great exultation or enthusiasm by the 
country. The truth was that the coun- 
try was so confident in her resources, that 
having made great exertions, and having 
brought her army and her navy to the point 
of perfection at which they now existed, 
and feeling herself more ready to carry on 
the war than at the moment when it com- 
menced, the country was comparatively 
indifferent whether the war should be ecar- 
ried on or whether peace should be con- 
cluded. But if the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government rightly repre- 
sented the feeling of the country last 
year, when he proposed to carry the war 
with vigour to a successful conclusion, 
he believed the noble Lord no Jess truly 
represented all that was rational and so- 
lid in the country in granting to it, at 
the earliest moment consistent with its 
honour, and the accomplishment of the 
objects in view, the inestimable blessing of 
peace. He believed the country would ac- 
cept the peace with joy and satisfaction, and 
that that satisfaction would increase from 
day to day. ‘He trusted the House would 
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justly reflect the opinion of the country 
upon this point. He was very anxious to 
keep faith with the House, and he should 
be most unwilling to travel into collateral 
matters ; but there was one point which 
he could not entirely pass over—he meant 
the point which referred to a question of 
what might be called arbitration, or the 
mediation of friendly Powers in cases of 
difference arising in future between na- 
tions. He regretted that one of the hon. 
Members for Manchester (Mr. Bright) and 
one of the hon. Members for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Cobden) should 
not be present, and he still more deplored 
the causes of their absence. That particu- 
lar clause of the treaty would, he was sure, 
receive their cordial approval and their 
warm support. It appeared to him, by 
giving time for angry passions to cool and 
for reflection to operate, to throw round 
peace an additional bulwark, and to set a 
new landmark in the progress of civilisa- 
tion and humanity. Our thanks for this, 
as well as for many other objects accom- 
plished by the treaty, were mainly due to 
the talents and perseverance of our chief 
Plenipotentiary, Lord Clarendon. Those 
qualities of the noble Lord had received a 
distinguished compliment before the as- 
sembled delegates of Europe in the Hall 
of the Tuileries, and he was sure that 
the House of Commons would not be slow 
to mark its sense of the services which 
Lord Clarendon had performed to his 
country. He would not enter upon other 
points connected with this treaty. He 
had already said he thought the peace a 
good and honourable peace. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, in 
carrying the war to a successful issue, had 
had his great reward. He believed that 
the people of England would receive from 
his hands with equal satisfaction the peace 
which was now offered to them, and in the 
confidence that the House would reflect 
the general sentiment, and cordially thank- 
ing them for the attention which they had 
bestowed upon him, he asked, not with- 
out confidence, their support to the Motion 
which he had the honour to propose. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, that in second- 
ing the Address which had just been so 
ably moved by the hon. Member for Mal- 
ton, he could assure the House that he 
deeply felt the necessity of asking their 
indulgence, as the only claim which he 
could put forward, was not that he was 
able to say anything worthy of the occa- 
sion, but that he was not in the habit of 
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trespassing upon their attention for any 
length of time. He would endeavour to 
compress his observations into as small 
®% compass as was consistent with the 
duty which he had undertaken. His hon. 
Friend (Mr. E. Denison) had said, that 
the peace recently concluded at Paris had 
not been received by this country with the 
enthusiasm with which peace had been re- 
ceived on former similar occasions. He 
quite agreed with him in that remark; but 
he believed that the want of anxiety for 
peace and the absence of enthusiasm when 
it was attained, did not spring from any 
well-founded belief that the terms were 
unfavourable or not satisfactory ; there 
were a variety of causes which produced 
those feelings. In the first place, there 
was a general conviction throughout the 
country that if the war had continued, our 
army, which was now in a most admirable 
state of order and discipline, would have 
added largely to the laurels which it had 
already so abundantly gained. The people 
of this country also believed that, being 
released from the arduous and terrible du- 
ties of the siege, our army would have been 
able at last to meet the enemy in the open 
field, and thereby give more distinguishing 
proofs of its powers than had hitherto been 
possible, They likewise believed, that at 
the commencement of the war, we were 
unprovided with the specific means of at- 
tack which the peculiar nature of the naval 
warfare required. They also believed, that 
if the war had continued, a very different 
result would have occurred in the ensuing 
campaign. Those were the main causes, 
in his opinion, of the want of enthusiasm, 
but he would submit to hon. Members that 
when such was the temper of the nation, 
it was the duty of the Government and 
all who regulated public affairs most seru- 
pulously to ascertain how far the necessity 
still existed for continuing a war, upon 
which we had been forced to enter. He 
confessed, that when he read the accounts 
of the state of the army in the East, and 
when he saw on a recent occasion that 
magnificent armament which the energy 
and foresight of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had prepared to carry on the strug- 
gle, he could not get rid of a feeling of re- 
gret, that in a future campaign opportu- 
nity should not be afforded to show to the 
world what the fully developed resources 
and the fully aroused spirit of England 
could achieve. He, therefore, submitted, 
that that was exactly the frame of mind 
when the discipline of self-examination 
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should be applied, and they should most 
seriously consider whether the objects of 
the war had been attained. At the mo. 
ment when they were inclined to some- 
thing like arrogant self-confidence, they 
should remember the chances of war, that 
“the race was not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong,”’ and beware lest, by 
continuing the strife when peace was pos- 
sible, they might forfeit the support of 
that great Being by whom they had been 
enabled to bring the contest to a success- 
ful termiuation. To enable them to con- 
sider the subject, they must go back to 
the years which preceded the commence- 
ment of the war. Partly by treaties which 
gave rise to indefinite claims, partly by 
constant interference, Russia had obtained 
such an ascendancy over Turkey, that it 
became manifest that at sene period or 
other the complicated web which was 
wound round Turkey must be cut by the 
swords of the Western Powers, unless they 
were prepared to see the Ottoman terri- 
tory absorbed bit by bit by her gigantic 
neighbour, and that glorious capital, Con- 
stantinople, fall under a Power which 
would have given her a preponderance 
that would have rendered the independ- 
ence of the west of Europe impossible. 
Things, however, were brought to a crisis 
by an aggression on the part of Russia, 
War ensued, which was commenced by 
the allied Governments, with a declaration 
that they sought no new territorial aggran- 
disement for themselves. The great ob- 
ject of the war was stated to be the de- 
fence of the integrity of Turkey. It was 
impossible for any man to say that that 
object, at all events, had not been attain- 
ed. The events of the war had now be- 
come matter of history. It was stated on 
a recent occasion by the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) that there were three modes 
in which Russia might attack Turkey. 
Upon all those points the enemy had been 
driven back. The heroic gallantry of the 
Turks, assisted by some of our own coun- 
trymen, at the siege of Silistria, drove 
the enemy back from the Danube. The 
gallantry of our army, with the assistance 
of our Allies, carried Sebastopol, and 
stayed Russian aggression in the Black 
Sea. And the gallantry of General Wil- 
liams and our other fellow-countrymen at 
Kars had arrested the march of the Rus- 
sian troops in Asia Minor, concerning 
which such great apprehensions had been 
entertained, He believed that those ap- 
prehensions were exaggerated. He did 
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not think it to be so easy as some ima- 
gined for Russia to menace Constantinople 
from that quarter. No Russian General 
in his senses would advance by that line to 
Constantinople so long as an enemy had 
possession of the sea. But had it not been 
for the gallant defence of Kars by General 
Williams, Russia would have extended her 
conquests in Asia Minor, and would have 
been enabled to set up aclaim in conse- 
quence for better terms at Paris. The 
gallantry and fortitude of General Williams 
had been alluded to the other night in the 
debate on the fall of Kars; but he thought 
hon. Members had underrated the enor- 
mous advantages derived from protracting 
the defence of that fortress, which ren- 
dered it impossible for the Russian armies 
to spread over a larger field in Asia Minor, 
Having provided for the present defence of 
Turkey, it became important that the 
system of aggression which had been pur- 
sued by Russia should no longer be 
allowed to exist. And on this part of 
the subject the Allies had been fully 
as successful as in the other. He did 
not propose to discuss what political 
objects in Europe might be necessary at 
the present time. He did not wish to 
allude to those political changes which 
many hon. Members might wish to see. 
He could not say that the political state of 
many countries in Europe was not exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory, but the rectification of 
” those evils did not form part of the object 
of the late war. It might be desirable, 
and he for one most heartily wished, that 
-a different state of things should exist in 
Italy. It might also be desirable that the 
kingdom of Poland should again exist, and 
he for one should be glad to see that 
ancient kingdom restored, But he did not 
think that any hon, Gentleman had a fair 
ground for saying that a peace was not 
satisfactory because it did not provide for 
“those changes, when the main design with 
which we had commenced the war and 
formed an alliance with other countries 
did not comprise these objects. Some 
might ask how the safety of Turkey was 
provided for by this treaty? Turkey was 
now admitted into the European system, 
and her integrity and her independence 
was guaranteed by the whole of Europe, 
as far as any political objects could be 
guaranteed or secured. It would now be just 
as impossible for Russia to interfere with 
or to attack Turkey, as for any powerful 
state of Europe to attack a weaker neigh- 
bour. That protectorate over the Christians 
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in Turkey which had enabled Russia to 
interfere in the internal concerns of Turkey 
had ceased, The Black Sea was neutralized 
and that splendid fleet which had carried 
terror to Constantinople a few months ago 
was now beneath the waves, and the Em- 
peror of Russia was bound never more to 
rebuild it. The arrangements relative to 
the Black Sea, which formed the subject of 
a convention between Russia and Turkey, 
were eminently satisfactory. It was im 
possible to say that for the suppression 
of piracy and the enforcement of Customs’ 
regulations, Russia ought not to have 
some vessels of war in the Black Sea. 
But these vessels were to be limited to ten 
of a certain size, and Turkey was to have 
the same number, so that there would be 
an equality of force between the two 
Powers. Then, England, France, Austria, 
and Sardinia were empowered to station 
two small vessels of war at the mouth of 
the Danube, so that on any sudden emer- 
gency occurring there would be eighteen 
vessels of the allied Powers in the Black 
Sea for ten of Russia. Then, again, the 
Emperor of Russia had also agreed not to 
establish or maintain any military-maritime 
arsenals in the Black Sea, the principal 
of which we had destroyed. [Jronical 
cries of “‘ Hear, hear!’’] He did not say 
anything as to fortifications, but he referred 
only to naval and military arsenals. There 
was a declaration in one of the protocols 
with reference to one of these arsenals 
which did not lie in the Black Sea—he 
alluded to Nicholaieff, and which the rela- 
tive position of the Allies and the enemy 
scarcely gave us, a claim to interfere with, 
without trying the result of another cam- 
paign. The Plenipotentiary of Russia re- 
marked upon the maintenance of Nicho- 
laieff :— 

«The Emperor, his august master, on acceding 
with sincerity to the propositions of peace firmly 
resolved, strictly to carry out all the engagements 
resulting from them; but that Nicholaieff, being 
situated far from the shore of the Black Sea, re- 
spect for her dignity would not permit Russia to 
allow a principle solely applicable to the coast 
to be extended to the interior of the empire.” 


He thought that a very reasonable and 
unanswerable argument in the relative state 
of the armies of the belligerent Powers, 
But the Plenipotentiary of Russia added— 


“The security of and watching over the coasts 
required, moreover, that Russia should have, as 
had been admitted, a certain number of light 
vessels inthe Black Sea, and that if she consented 
to give up the ship-building yards of Nicholaieff, 
she would be compelled to establish others in some 
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other point of her southern possessions ; that, in 
order at once to provide for his engagements and 
for the requirements of the naval service, the 
Emperor intends only to authorise the construc- 
tion at Nicholaieff of the vessels of war mentioned 
in the basis of the negotiation.” 


The First Plenipotentiary of Great Bri- 
tain, and, after him, the other Pleni- 
potentiaries, considered that declaration 
satisfactory. The Earl of Clarendon then 
inquired of the first Plenipotentiary of 
Russia whether he would agree to the 
insertion of this declaration in the protocol. 
After having replied in the affirmative, 
Count Orloff added, 

“That, in order to prove the sincerity of his 
intentions the Emperor had entrusted him to de- 
mand a free passage through the Straits of the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles for the two ships 
of the line which alone are now at Nicholaieff, and 
which would have to proceed to the Baltic as soon 
as peace was concluded.” 


So far as a guarantee could be given, he 
thought we had security that for the future 
those engagements would be carried out. 
The freedom of the Danube was secured. 
An important point had been conceded by 
the rectification of the frontier at the 
mouth of the Danube. The House, how- 


ever, would form a very inadequate idea of 
the importance of that concession if they 


measured it by the actual area of the ter- 
ritory which had been yielded. The line 
that had been drawn clearly excluded Rus- 
sia, not only from all concern in the mouths 
of the Danube but also to a very consider- 
able extent up the river Pruth; indeed, 
they were excluded from all that part which 
being accessible to gunboats, would have 
left the Russians a secure place of refuge 
for a force that had been used with great 
effect during the Danubian campaign. As 
a further proof of the importance of that 
cession he need only remind the House of 
the celebrated siege of Ismail, and of the 
words addressed by Prince Potemkin to 
General Suwaroff seventy years ago, ‘‘ Vous 
prendrez Ismail; mais &@ quel prix?” 
A phrase which sufficiently showed the 
sense entertained by Russia of the import- 
ance of what was involved in the conces- 
sion and which would be a strong barrier 
against future agression. The agreement 
which Russia had entered into with regard 
to Bomarsund it was unnecessary for him 
to dwell upon ; but he ventured to submit 
that the agreements which had been come 
to and the guarantees which had been 
given had fully and fairly accomplished the 
objects of the war—that they secured, as 
far as treaties could secure, that those in- 
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terferences on the part of Russia of which 
we had had so much reason to complain 
should not be repeated ; and when he re- 
flected upon the terms of peace which a 
short time ago many persons thought would 
have been admissible, and at’ the result 
which had now been obtained through the 
firmness and energy of the noble Lord the 
First Minister of the Crown and his eol- 
leagues, he considered that the Govern. 
ment were entitled to the gratitude of the 
country. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government might fairly claim the 
glory of having taken the helm at a time 
of enormous difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and of having brought the country 
through an arduous struggle to a satisfae- 
tory and triumphant issue. In conclusion, 
he would only glance for a moment at the 
attitude in which this count+y now stood. 
It might be true that the country accepted 
peace not with any great enthusiasm, and 
that she was as ready for war as for peace. 
She had, indeed, no oceasion for enthusi- 
asm, for she had not been relieved from 
any pressing danger near her own shores, 
but she had been engaged in a distant 
contest in which she had fully succeeded. 
She had carried that contest through— 
more especially the latter portion of it— 
with unexampled vigour, and she would be 
ready to continue that contest if it were 
necessary with increased strength and 
animation. Our alliance with France had 
been cemented; and England was ‘now 
prepared to resume the pursuits of peace 
without any animosity to those who had 
been recently her antagonists. She could 
well afford to admire the bravery of those 
Russian soldiers who had opposed her with 
so much ability and courage, though they 
had never been able to defeat her in the 
open field. She could admire the courage 
and tenacity with which they had clung to 
that fortress the custody of which had been 
committed to their care; and she could 
admire not less the generosity than the 
determination of that man who had achiev- 
ed an important triumph in Asia. He 
hoped that the House would be unanimous 
in agreeing to the Address which had been 
proposed by his hon. Friend, and that they 
would more especially respond to the words 
in the coneluding paragraph :— 

“ That the peace which has now been concluded 
may, under the favour of Divine Providence lo 
continue to shed its blessings over Europe; an 
that harmony among Governments and. friendly 
intercourse among nations may steadily promote 
the progress of civilisation and secure the welfare 
and happiness of mankind.” 
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Motion made, and Question proposed— | tleman opposite (Mr. E. Denison), who of 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her course, I must assume, is responsible for 
Majesty, to return to, Her Majesty the sincere ' the wording of the Address, must have 
acknowledgments. and thanks of fhe Higuee for fancied that he was sitting in the capital 
the important communication which Her Majesty | 
has been graciously pleased to make to this House | + a on Pi. gallant ee and hi h 
of the General Treaty concluded at Paris on the | qpesee 50 Craw ap oa ross. Wag 
30th day of March, between Her Majesty, the | Should faithfully represent the feelings of 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, | the French people, and would be gratifying 
a > asa ae eo ss of coe the to the distinguished man who now sits on 

Ing Of Sardinia, an je Sultan, by whic eace | 4 ; 
has béén ‘ebtabliched’ bet Her Majesty, the the throne of France. Sir, I object to the 

words I have read, because I do not be- 


Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and | ” o 
the Sultan, on the one hand, and the Emperor of lieve that they represent either the facts 


ose on the age ino wan me | of the ease or the sentiments of the Eng- 
“To assure Her Majesty, that, while we should | Jish people on the conclusion of the war. 
po deemed it our duty cheerfully to afford Her | p14 mover and scconder of the Address 
jesty our firm support if it had unfortunately | < 
been found necessary to continue the War, we | have both very fairly stated the great 
have learned with joy and satisfaction that Her | object for which the war had been under- 
Majesty has been enabled to re-establish Peace, | taken, and they have claimed credit for 
on conditions honourable to Her Majesty's Crown, | t}.4 Government upon the assumption that 


peer mg: Ae ooo: mem a pe the peace accomplished the objects of the 


“To express to Her Majesty the great satis- | War. Now, those objects were the integrity 
faction which we feel, at finding that while those | and independence of the Turkish Empire 
Gqueer are have bd mainly ana by at present, and the security of that in- 
vigorous and successful prosecution of the War, + Me . : 
have been equally effective in the consolidation of tegrity and independence for the futare. 
Peace, Powers which have not taken an active As to the first of those objects, I believe 
part in the War, have combined with the belli-| it has been obtained; and I should cor- 
gerents to give additional firmness to the arrange- | dially join in the expression of the satis- 
ments by which the repose of Europe is in future | faction of the House at that result, But 


to be protected from disturbance. é ° 
“To state to Her Majesty that we rejoice that, with respect to the second, which was by 


notwithstanding the great exertions which the | far the most important of those objects, 


late War has rendered necessary, the Resources | the security of the integrity and indepen- 
of the Empire remain unimpaired. _, | dence of the Turkish empire for the future, 
h thn seaetincedi-s, edbrewaflhes Macrae sincanee YE = ey a say that in one most im- 
as now been concluded, may, under the favour 3 
of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its | portant point the treaty does not accom- 
blessings over Europe; and that harmony among | plish that great and all-important object. 
Governments and friendly intercourse among And in discussing that point I shall have 
ona may steadily promote the progress of | to consider the question whether the honour 
+ ae and seotire the welfare and happiness | (+ the Crown has or has not been satisfied 
by this treaty. Sir, the question divides 
Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, I rise, | itself into two parts, the integrity and 
not to oppose the reception of this Address, | independence of the Turkish empire in 
but to state some exceptions, and strong | Europe as well as in Asia. I ventured on 
ones, to the terms contained in it. I must} the first night of the Session to express an 
apologise for not having given notice of | opinion that when we came to consider any 
my intention to do so; but the Govern-| treaty that might be concluded, it was 
ment, in their anxiety to get the Address/ more than probable that we should find 
agreed to as speedily cs possible, allowed | that the second part of the subject was 
no opportunity to any independent Member | not satisfactorily settled. And now I pro- 
of knowing its terms until Saturday, so|ceed to ask the House whether by this 
that it was impossible to give any notice | peace we have fully secured the integrity 
of objecting to it. Sir, I object to certain | and independence of the Turkish Empire 
words in the second paragraph of the Ad-|in Asia? Be it never forgotten that (in 
dress, in which we are asked to assure|the words of Mr. Oliphant) that integrity 
Her Majesty ‘that we have learned, with | and independence have been as often and 
joy and satisfaction, that Her Majesty has | as dangerously imperilled on the Araxes as 
been enabled to re-establish Peace on con-|on the Danube. Let me now examine, 
ditions honourable to Her Majesty’s Crown, | then, what securities have been taken or 
and which fully accomplish the great ob-| attempted to be taken against the aggres- 
jects for which the war was undertaken.’’| sion of Russia on the Asiatic dominions of 
Now, Sir, it strikes me that the hon. Gen-| Turkey. , It is remarkable that in the 
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speeches of the mover and seconder of the 
Address — although they went through 
every point of the treaty which could at 
all bear speaking of, they sedulously ab- 
stained from mentioning Asia—if I except 
that passage in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Motion in 
which he depreciated—unwisely and un- 
justly, as I think—the importance of the 

st Asiatic campaign. With that solitary 
exception no allusion was made to this 
most important part of the subject. Now, 
Sir, is the House prepared to say that in 
settling this great question no guarantees 
should have been taken with respect to 
the Asiatic provinces of the Turkish Em- 
pire? If it is maintained that our sole 
object was to raise up an effectual barrier 
in Europe against Russian aggression, I 
admit that object has been fully attained. 
But I believe that in Europe is not to be 
found the real danger to the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire. Refer 
to history—of no remote date—not beyond 
the memory of many who are living. Let 
hon. Members recur to the state of affairs 
in 1828-29. With what force did Russia 
then commence her advance upon the banks 
of the Danube; and what was the con- 
dition of Turkey ? The battle of Navarino 
had been fought. The Turkish navy was 
destroyed, and the finances of the country 
were seriously impaired by a protracted 
and an exhausting war with Greece. Rus- 
sia seized that opportunity, and then Die- 
bietsch commenced a campaign on the Pruth 
at the head of 158,000 men. Successes 
were of course obtained at first. But at 
the end of that campaign what was the 
condition of Russia? She found herself 
upon the banks of the Danube, and out of 
that vast armament not more than 80,000 
men remained. She resumed the field in 
1829, her army having been largely re- 
inforeed, and with 150,000 men they 
marched even to Adrianople. But what 
was the state of the Russian army at that 
time? It has been stated differently, some 
have put its force as low as 7,000 men. 
But no one can deny that at the moment 
of victory Diebietsch was only saved from 
certain destruction by the intervention of 
the great Powers of Europe. Is that 
doubted ? Lord Ponsonby has said, in my 
hearing, that he had it from the chief of 
the staff of General Diebietsch, that the 
news of the acceptance of terms of peace 
found him praying to the Almighty for 
rescue from certain destruction. And from 
what quarter was it about to overtake the 
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remnant of that mighty host? From an 
obscure Turkish Pasha, whose name no 
one then knew, and which no one has heard 
since, who came up at the head of 25,000 
Turkish troops, ready to capture or de- 
stroy the remains of the Russian army. 
That was the end of the second campaign 
in the Principalities, undertaken under such 
circumstances and carried on with every 
advantage, Let us now look to the events 
which have recently occurred, and which 
show that the real danger to the integrity 
and independence of Turkey lies not in 
Europe, but, as I have previously asserted, 
in Asia. In 1854, before the tardy suc- 
cours of the Allies arrived, the gallant 
Turkish army had repelled in more than 
one battle the whole available force of the 
Russian army; and for the first time in its 
annals there was a movement on the part 
of Austria. That significant motion told 
the astute and wily statesmen of Russia 
that they must not expect that Austria 
would permit Turkey to be invaded through 
her European frontier. Look at all these 
facts put together, that out of three cam- 
paigns undertaken by Russia, all were un- 
successful as to the object with which they 
were undertaken. Look at the position 
assumed by Austria—see the effective state 
into which the Turkish armies have been 
brought by the genius of one man whom 
it is the fashion of some hon. Gentlemen 
on the Ministerial benches to sneer at—I 
mean Omar Pasha; and tell me if, with 
this new element of successful resistance 
to Russian aggression in Europe, it is 
likely that her astute statesmen would 
again venture to attack Turkey on the 
side of her European frontier? But now 
for a moment let us reverse the picture, 
Let us look at the success with which 
Russia has invaded the Asiatic dominions 
of Turkey. In 1828 how many men were 
available for the invasion of Asia and the 
siege of Kars? Only 20,000 men, and 
of them Prince Paskiewitsch never could 
muster more than 12,000 or 14,000 round 
his standards; yet with that force in 1828 
he reduced in less than a month that strong 
fortress of Kars, against which the great 
Persian conqueror had a century before 
directed his vast hosts in vain, and which 
from that time had been deemed through- 
out the East impregnable. With 12,000 
men, however, in less than a month, Pas- 
kiewitsch captured Kars. Fortress after 
fortress fell before his arms, and so closed 
the campaign of 1828. In 1829 Prince 
Paskiewitsch advanced again in Asia. 
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Erzeroum surrendered ; Batoum soon fell ; 
and in a few months a force of 15,000 men 
had effected what ten times that number 
had essayed in vain upon the banks of the 
Danube. Now the importance of the Asiatic 
dominions of Turkey, I maintain, is alto- 
gether overlooked in the treaty. Sir, can 
this House be asked to affirm that the 
objects of the war have been fully achieved 
when only one poor pitiable attempt was 
made at the Conference to procure some 
guarantee and raise up some barrier against 
Russian aggression in Asia. A most un- 
accountable delusion appears to have pre- 
vailed upon this subject, which I will en- 
deayour to dissipate. I repeat that the 
only allusion at the Conferences in Paris 
to the Asiatic dominions of Turkey, is to 
be found in the poor and miserable attempt 
of Lord Clarendon to prevent the re-erec- 
tion of the Russian forts upon the Eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, We are now as- 
sured, however, by the noble Lord, that 
Russia is at perfect liberty to re-erect these 
forts. And with what object, I ask the 
House, would she re-erect them? Why, 
for the purpose of conquering, and per- 
haps exterminating, the gallant Circas- 
sians and the other tribes who inhabit 
the mountains of the Caucasus. Who 
are these people, and what have been 
the relations of England with respect to 
them? They are a people who, in the 
language of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Whiteside), in his magnificent oration 
a few nights since did that in 1854, which 
you (the Government) failed digracefully to 
do for yourselves in 1855. They raised the 
siege of Kars in 1854; they are the people 
whom you took every pains to excite to 
hostility against Russia, and, having sue- 
ceeded in so doing, basely abandoned. 
Gracious Heaven! if these things can be 
done in the hour of victory, what baseness 
would not have marked your conduct in a 
moment of disaster? When the war broke 
out we entered into friendly relations with 
the Circassian chiefs. We induced them, 
in order to satisfy our most proper and 
laudable prejudices, to abandon a traflic 
hateful and horrible to ourselves, but lucra- 
tive to them. We then sent an accredited 
diplomatic agent, Mr. Longworth, to them, 
to arrange a plan of campaign, and, of 
course, we proposed to protect them. 
Were these people to be told that they 
could rely on the honour and might of 
England, but at last to be sacrificed at the 
shrine of expediency by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers ? and who was Mr. Longworth? 
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He was, by his past history and by his 
zealous efforts in her favour, to Circassia 
what the late Lord Dudley Stuart was 
to Poland. He was sent on his delicate 
errand with all the pomp and ceremony 
calculated to impress on the minds of the 
Circassian chiefs the importance of his 
mission. He went out in a man of war, 
commanded, if I mistake not, by Sir Ed- 
mund Lyons; was accompanied by a suite 
of attachés, and he remained at his post 
during the whole of the war. Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government could afford to do 
for the Circassians that which they declined 
to do for our fellow-countrymen shut up 
in the beleagured city of Kars. Arms, 
money, and ammunition were sent to the 
Circassians. But when all this had been 
done, and the faith of England pledged, 
what effort has been made to save this 
unfortunate but gallant people in the Con- 
ferences at Paris? The Government may 
set up two lines of defence, and only two. 
The noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
may either say that the Government when 
the war broke out regarded the Cireassians 
as independent of Russia, or that he re- 
garded them as dependent, and therefore 
as insurgents against the rule of their 
lawful Sovereign. But, Sir, what do we 
find as one of the earliest consequences of 
the past conduct on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers? Why, on the 30th of 
April, from Vienna, was despatched the 
following announcement :-— 

“ Advices from Constantinople of the 24th of 
April have been received here. A deputation had 
arrived there from Circassia, to request the re- 
cognition and the guarantee of the independence 
= that country by the Porte, England, and 

rance.” 


Now, what answer had Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment given, or what answer were they 
prepared to give to this demand on the 


part of the Circassians? The only an- 
swer contained in the protocols is, that 
Russia shall be at liberty to rebuild the 
fortresses on the Circassian coast, and ex- 
terminate the people, if she be so minded. 
Sir, my position is that, up to the present 
moment, neither England nor Europe has 
ever recognised by any State paper the 
right of Russia to Circassia. But one of 
the first proofs that we have of the satis- 
factory and honourable conclusion of this 
most ‘‘ successful war” is to give the sanc- 
tion of European law to Russia for the 
acquisition of all these important territo- 
ries. I am willing to make this admission 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
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vernment, that by the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople Russia undoubtedly set up her. claim, 
not only to Circassia, but to a great many 
other countries ; to more indeed than she 
very wisely chose to specify. _The fourth 
article of that, treaty was in the following 
terms— 

“ Georgia, Imeritia, Mingrelia, Gouriel, and 
many other provinces of the Caucasus, being 
united for many years and for ever to the empire 
of -Russia, and that empire having, further by the 
treaty concluded with Persia at Tourkmantchai, 
on the 10th of February, 1828, acquired the 
Khanats of Erivan and of Naktchivan, the two 
high contracting Powers. have recognised the ne- 
cessity of establishing between their respective 
States, along the whole of that line, a frontier 
well determined, and likely to prevent all future 
discussion.” 


That was a treaty which affected Turkey 
and Russia alone, but neither England nor 
any other European Power sanctioned this 
vast and indeterminate power on the. part 
of Russia with regard to these provinces. 
{[Mr. Layarp: Hear, hear!] The hon. 
Member. for Aylesbury cheers, and fortifies 
me in that opinion. In 1839 Lord Strat- 


ford de Redcliffe, speaking on the subject 
of this treaty, said— 


“ Mutual explanations took place, and he be- 
lieved he was justified in saying that any candid 
mind brought to the consideration of the case 
must come to the conclusion that, in point of 
honour, Russia was restrained from availing her- 
self of her successes over the Turkish empire to 
increase her territory to the smallest extent ; but 
when the acquisition extended to not less than 
250 miles of a line of coast, with an average 
depth of 100 miles, including not only Circassia, 
but the whole of the mountainous range of the 
Caucasus, it was impossible not be astonished at 
the claims which were now advanced.” 


Advanced, but not conceded then. It re- 
mained for the noble Lord (Viscount Pal- 
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the baseness of England. under; such a 
contingency. You supplied the Circassians 
with arms ; you arranged the campaign in 
concert with them; you spared neither 
arms nor ammunition in order that they 
might act vigorously against the common 
foe; and after so treating them—after 
they had saved for you a fortress which you 
could not save for yourselves—you throw 
them away like the sucked orange for which 
you have no further use, and allow Russia 
to proceed with her schemes of final. con- 
quest in Asia. To puta parallelcase, what 
would have been said if we had so worked on 
the feelings of the Poles? Supposing that 
when the war broke out, we had received 
a deputation of Poles from Warsaw, ar- 
ranged a plan of action for them, that 
we had. sent out the late Lord Dudley 
Stuart as our representative in Poland, and 
that at the end of the war, after having de- 
stroyed the Russian fortresses on the Polish 
frontier, of which we used to hear so much 
from the noble Lord the Memoer for the 
City of London (Lord J. Russell)—all we 
should attempt to do for the Poles, after 
rousing them to successful rebellion, should 
be to make a feeble and, as I believe, an 
unreal attempt to prevent the reconstrue- 
tion of those fortresses—what, I ask, would 
then be thought of us? But, if such is the 
case in point of honour, what is it in point 
of policy ? Is it, as stated by the hon. Gen; 
tleman who seconded the Address, that the 
Asiatic question and Asiatic campaign were 
of secondary importance? That I believe 
is not the opinion of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir J. 
Graham), who the other night laid great 
stress upon the silence of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government upon that 
point. Without relying too much upon 


merston)in this magnificent treaty of peace, | the opinions of others, I must say I have 
to make the concession to Russia of these | considerable support for my views in the 
all-important territories for the future vin- | statements of the right hon. Baronet the 
dication of the future integrity and inde-| Member for Carlisle, and some wise, and, 
pendence of the Turkish empire, But, Sir, no doubt, discreet observations made by 

ask the noble Lord whether he regards hon. Gentlemen who either sit on or imme- 
Circassia independent of Russia or not? | diately behind the Treasury benches. The 
It,is said that there is a map in existence | right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
marked by the noble Lord, on which many | Exchequer said, on a previous evening, 
of these places are marked as independent. | that the fall of Kars had nothing to do 
At.all events we have the authority of the | with the terms of peace, that it was an in- 
Jate Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stratford de significant affair, and that everything had 
Redcliffe, and the Earl of Derby for saying | been agreed upov at Vienna before the 
that these territories were independent. | fall of Kars was made known, 1 should 
Now, Sir, I ask are we in the very first like to know if the right hon. Gentleman 
‘moment of success to make them depen-| has ever studied a valuable book. written 
dent?, If we are.to make them dependent, | by one of his colleagues, the hon. Member 
I cannot find words to express my sense of | for, Poole (Mr. D. Seymour), In his work 
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on the Black’ Sea that hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“When peace shall be made, it will be most 
fortuate should we be able to secure the freedom 
of the eastern coast of the Black Sea by treaty, 
for the independence of that country would form 
one of the best securities against. Russian aggres- 
sion, At the Caucasus, Russia may be said to 
end, and a new class of nationalities to begin.” 


Hon. Gentlemen who have so long sympa- 
thised with oppressed nationalities, might 
surely find some enthusiasm in favour of 
the oppressed nationality of Circassia :— 


« And she can only desire to possess that moun- 
tain range with the intention of extending her 
conquests beyond it. The Caucasus—that is, the 
mountain range itself and the countries that lie 
at the foot of them, to the north and south—are 
the most convenient entrance to the heart of 
the great tableland of Asia, which, when once 
thoroughly subdued, might constitute an impreg- 
nable citadel whence Russia would be enabled to 
extend her influence and dominion in every direc- 
tion. The Caucasus is the real citadel of Russian 
power in the south and east, although as yet be- 
leaguered by the nations from which it has been 
partially wrested. Russia has surrounded it by 
an army of 170,000 men, and carefully keeps. its 
inhabitants from communication with civilised 
Europe. We have never acknowledged the sove- 
reignty of the Russians over this territory.—{Can 
we say so after this debate ?]—nor over the Chris- 
tian provinces to the south of the Caucasus. If 
her blockade were permanently removed from the 
eastern coast of the Black Sea and the brave in- 
habitants of the mountains allowed to carry on a 
liberal commerce with Europe, their energies 
would be quickly turned from war to peaceful 
arts.” 


The hon. Gentleman subsequently went on 
to say— 

“ The coast of Circassia is now free, and all 
that is required is, that it should be kept so with- 
out being again subjected to a barbarous blockade. 
If a consul were placed there and merchants en- 
couraged to frequent it, its gallant inhabitants 
would soon yield to the civilising influences of 
Europe and engage themselves in developing its 
boundless resources. We may rest satisfied that 
the freedom of the Caucasus will form an impor- 
tant element towards the diminution of Russian 
influence in the East.” 


These were wise and weighty words, com- 
ing as they did from a subordinate. Mem- 
ber of the Government, and I think it 
would have been well if we had seen some 
of that wisdom and foresight manifested 
in the conduct or even in the language of 
Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in Paris. 
But if Lord Clarendon and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government failed to 
uphold the language, or were disinclined to 
adopt the enlightened views of one of their 
subordinates, I find support in another 
‘quarter, which I'am given to understand 
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is not entirely unconnected with the Trea- 
sury bench. In one of the orgaus of public 
opinion, I find an article upon the terms 
upon which peace might have been made, 
and of which I will read a paragraph, and 
then ask whether hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury bench have ever heard of it 
before :— 


“ An agreement on the eh of Russia to keep 
no more ships in the Black Sea, to abstain from 
any future interference with Turkey, and to open 
the navigation of the Danube, would not be worth 
a single sixpence or a single life. It is precisely 
on this account that we insist upon the capture 
of Sebastopol, the retention of the Crimea, the 
recovery and restitution of the mouths of the 
great Great German river, and the expulsion of 
the Russians from their possessions south of Cau- 
casus; for these would not be parchment pro- 
mises, but ‘great facts’—not engagements which 
Russia might violate at pleasure, but actual losses 
which would tie her hands and paralyse her power 
of mischief.” 


Sir, that paragraph is from an article in 
the Economist newspaper. I did hope 
that the writer of that article, fully im- 
pressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject which he had taken in hand would 
follow it up. I was not deceived; another 
article appeared on January 26th even 
more forcible, if possible, on the point. 
The writer said :— 


«‘ But the fact still remains, notwithstandin 
these natural reflections, that the retention 
those provinces by Russia is incompatible with 
any fecling of security or permanence. From 
these she at once overawes Persia and menaces 
Turkey. From the fastnesses, natural and artifi- 
cial, with which they abound, her armies can at 
any moment issue forth to ravage Asia Minor and 
assault Constantinople. The capital of Turkey 
can be as speedily and probably more easily reach- 
ed from Tiflis and Gumri than from the frontiers 
of Moldavia or Bessarabia, . . . Russia needs 
and desires the Transcaucasian provinces solely 
for purposes of encroachment and extension, 
and as long as she retains them the temptation to 
use them will be irresistible.” 


Such, Sir, is the opinion of the Lower | 


be he who he may, who aspired to be the 
guide of public opinion in that valuable 
organ on this subject. It was clear, too, 
from the statement of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Carlisle, that he was 
not one who attached any small import- 
ance to the handing over of the Trans- 
caucasian provinces to Russia, for havin 

shown in a late memorable debate that 
Ministers were mainly responsible for the 
loss of Kars, he pardoned that error in 
consideration of their having secured the 
non re-erection of the Russian forts on 
the Black Sea. No Member of the Go- 
vernment had given any explicit state- 
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ment on the subject until Friday night, 
when the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government spoke, and stated that 
Russia was at liberty under this famous 
treaty, which is to secure the independence 
of Turkish power, to re-erect every one of 
thuse fortresses. Well, but what do we 
see in another most influential organ of 
public opinion of this morning, after the 
declaration of the noble Lord, that these 
forts might be rebuilt? What is the lan- 
guage of that organ of public opinion 
which at present, at any rate, undertakes 
to defend the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment ? I find in an article in which the 
writer sums up the results of this treaty, 
of which the country, it is said, ought to 
be so proud, but concerning which, accord- 
ing to the mover and seconder of this Ad- 
dress, they take very good care to hide 
their enthusiasm. I find it stated in this 
summary— 

“ The fortifications on the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, constructed with so much labour and 
expense, are to remain dismantled; and even 
Kars, bought at the price of so much blood and 
so much suffering — the solitary trophy which 
Russia can show, is given back to Turkey.” 


Viscount Patmerston: So it is.] Let us 
e thankful, then, for even the smallest 
favours. What I have read, Sir, is the 
language of the apologist of the noble 
Lord as to the rendering back of the for- 
tress of Kars. This morning organ, which 
it is vain to deny is the mainstay of Her 
Majesty’s Government, comes to this con- 
clusion, which is important to a clear un- 
derstanding of the case, It says :— 
“Less would not have satisfied our honour ; 


more might have endangered the permanance, 
stability, and tranquillity of Europe.” 


But the country has less; and therefore, 
according to the panegyrist of the noble 
Lord, the honour of England is not satis- 
fied. Now, Sir, I ask the noble Lord are 
the Circassian fortresses to be dismantled 


or not? Is the whole Transcaucasian 
coast to be placed under a powerful and 
ruthless invader or not? It has been 
stated that great gains have been obtained 
by this treaty; but in my mind there has 
been no gain, but on the contrary a loss, 
and if so, even according to The Times, 
the country ought not to be satisfied. I 
cannot, therefore, consent to the terms of 
the Address, in assuring the Crown that 
by this treaty this country has accomplish- 
ed all the great objects of the war, Can 
any one doubt that these forts in the pro- 
vinces of the Caucasus will be rebuilt? 
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Is it not plain that the sole object of Russia 
is the subjugation of those provinces—pro- 
vinces extending along 250 miles of coast, 
and reaching 150 miles inland ; inhabited 
by a gallant and loyal people, rieh in in- 
ternal resources, and which are of the 
greatest importance to the integrity and 
independence of the Turkish Empire? 
Why, Sir, before the ink has dried with 
which this belauded treaty was signed we 
find statements as to the new footing upon 
which the Transcaucasian army is to be 
put. At St. Petersburg they are already 
beginning to talk of warlike expeditions. 
The Times correspondent at Berlin, under 
the date of April 28, writes thus :— 


“Tn St. Petersburg they are already beginning 
to talk of warlike expeditions to be undertaken in 
the summer; a portion of the Caucasian army, 
under the command of General Khruleff, is to 
operate towards the Tschetschnaia, while other 
troops that will by that time have been set free 
from the Crimea are to act against the Ab- 
chasen(?). It appears that, carefully as all news 
of the facts have been kept from the knowledge 
of the Western press, these mountain tribes had 
availed themselves of the Russias being per- 
fectly occupied with their more imposing foes 
to harass them in a variety of ways, and to en- 
counter them in a variety of skirmishes, not 
always without success. ‘The first use their im- 
placable neighbour the Muscovite intends to make 
of the leisure the present peace has procured him 
is to subdue and subjugate these tribes, and then 
to rebuild the frontier fortresses for the purpose 
of perpetuating that subjugation. The supplies 
that are to be contracted for to be delivered 
this year sound enormous: the infantry require 
2,223,000 pairs of boots; 168,000 ells of regi- 
mental cloth are to be forwarded from Tamboff to 
Astrachan by water; 200,000 ells from Tamboff 
to Moscow ; 590,000 ells from Simbirsk to St. 
Petersburg; 415,000 ells from Kasan to St. 
Petersburg ; and 300,000 ells from Kasan. to 
Moscow. The new organisation of the military 
force is going on rapidly ; the Caucasian army has 
been strengthened by two fresh regiments of in- 
fantry, to be called ‘Crimea’ and ‘ Sebastopol ;’ 
and two regiments of Dragoons, ‘ Seversk’ and 
‘ Péréiaslaff.’ The Guards have got an addition 
of two new battalions of Rifles.” 


Now, Sir, all this takes place before the 
treaty is discussed—all this is announced 
as taking place in St. Petersburg, and we 
are now informed by the noble Lord that 
Europe consents to the re-erection of these 
fortresses in the Black Sea. Sir, I have 
shown you how intimately the honour of 
the Crown of England and of this eountry 
is impugned by these disgraceful terms of 
capitulation. I have endeavoured to show 
you the gross impoliey of handing over 
these Provinces to Russia. Already by 
our unwise conduct of the war in Asia, we 


[nave raised the military supremacy of 
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Russia from the Caucasus to the Hindoo 
Koosh. And now we are about to tell the 
tribes of Circassia that they are to have no 
faith in the honour of England, and that, 
unable to strengthen the hands or animate 
the hearts of our Plenipotentiaries, tribes 
whom we have excited to action in time of 
war we are prepared to abandon in a time 
of peace, I will turn at once to the sole 
paragraph in the protocols that bears any 
reference to the question, and I will entreat 
the attention of the House to the remark- 
able, though brief, discussion that is there 
reported, But first let me express my re- 
gret that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is not present to hear the allusions which I 
am forced to make in reference to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s observations as to the fall 
of Kars. Well, at the sitting of March 
the lst,— 

**Count Walewski states that, as the second 
separate condition, the Allied Powers require 
that the state of the territories situated to the 
_ of the Black Sea should be specially inquired 

“ Baron Brunow explains the diplomatic trans- 
actions which have placed Russia in possession of 
those territories, and their present situation.” 
Now, of course, they could not know what 
was the explanation given of these diplo- 
matic transactions, but I am curious to 
know whether the representative of Her 
Majesty assented to the whole of the ex- 
planation given by Baron Brunow. I very 
much wish to know if Russia based her 
explanations upon the treaty of 1843 or 
the treaty of 1829, and maintained that 
the whole of those provinces belonged of 
right to Russia. Upon this point there is 
no reply whatever from Lord Clarendon. 
After, however, a little further amiable 
discussion, Count Walewski goes on to ob- 
serve that Russia has erected forts on the 
eastern coasts of the Black Sea, which she 
had herself in part blown up. 

“Count Walewski observes that Russia had 

erected forts on the eastern coast of the Black 
Sea, which she had herself in part blown up, and 
that it will be necessary to come to an under- 
standing in this respect.” 
Then came the solitary observation of the 
Earl of Clarendon, the only proof through- 
out the whole of the protocols that Asia 
was ever present to his mind, or that the 
gallant people whom the Government of 
which he. was. a Member had incited to 
war against their powerful and implacable 
neighbour were not altogether overlooked 
by this great statesman. 

“The Earl of Clarendon, relying, specifically, 
on the principle of the neutralisation of the Black 
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Sea, to show that these forts could not 


’ 
be rebuilt. 
“ The Russian Plenipotentiaries, setting up the 
distinction which, according to them, exists be- 
tween these forts and military-maritime arsenals, 
maintain the contrary opinion,” 


Of course, the Russian Plenipotentiaries 
maintained the contrary opinion, and they 
maintained it with great skill, with great 
courtesy, and, as the event proved, with 
remarkable success. But what was the 
result? Why, that the consideration of 
the point was adjourned. Until when? 
Until the Ides of March—until the Greek 
kalends! And the noble Lord the repre- 
sentative of England, who could state that 
the terms of this treaty would not permit 
Russia to re-erect these forts, when his 
position was controverted had not the 
heart to resume a diseussion in which the 
honour and interests of England were pre- 
eminently concerned. Why did the noble 
Lord shrink from the rediscussion of the 
question, and why, I ask, did he consent 
to terms so dishonourable to the Crown of 
England? The answer is obvious and 
patent. Here I will beg to request the 
attention of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to what I am about to read, as I 
should like to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will adhere to his opinion, that 
the fall of Kars had no influence upon the 
conduct of the negotiations at Paris. Well, 
Kars was the next point touched upon. 


“ Count Walewski lays down that the town of 
Kars, and the Ottoman territory at present in the 
occupation of the Russian army, shall be restored 
to Turkey. 

“ The Earl of Clarendon supports and enlarges 
on this opinion. 

“The Russian Plenipotentiaries admit the prin- 

ciples of this restitution; but, as it cannot be 
finally decided on till the end of the negotiation, 
they express a hope that, in the course of the 
negotiation, credit will be given to them for the 
concessions which they make in consideration of 
the separate conditions proposed in addition to 
the bases already agreed upon.” 
Well, now, what other meaning can you 
attach to this, but that in consideration of 
the restitution of Kars the Transcaucasian 
provinces, the Circassian coast, and the 
right to re-establish the forts on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea, should be conceded 
to Russia ? 

“ Count Walewski, while taking note of the ad- 
hesion of the Russian Plenipotentiaries, bears wit- 
ness to the conciliatory disposition which they 
have evinced during the sitting, as well in re; 
to Kars as in regard to the Aland Islands.” 


Were they to be told, in spite of the state- 
ments of Count Walewaki and the Russian 
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Plenipotentiaries, that the Aland Islands 
were the compensation for Kars, and that 
the fall of Kars did not in any way affect 
the question of the Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces and the re-erection of the forts on 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea? I un- 
derstood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that the fall of Kars had no in- 
fluence on the discussions at Paris or the 
terms of the treaty, inasmuch as it was 
not known at Vienna until after the bases 
of the treaty had been agreed upon. Now, 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean to say 
that what we were determined to ask at 
Vienna we asked bond fide, and with the 
intention of obtaining it in the Confer- 
ences. at Paris? Two points which we 
had agreed to ask at Vienna were the 
non-reerection of the fortifications on the 
Aland Islands, and the non-reerection of 
the forts on the Circassian coast. Well, 
now, coming to the actual treaty of peace, 
we find that the non-reconstruction of the 
fortifications on the Aland Islands con- 
ceded, while the non-reerection of the 
forts upon the Circassian coast was re- 
sisted, and successfully resisted, by Rus- 
sia. Was it alleged that, we had not agreed 
at Vienna to demand the non-reerection 
of the forts on the Cireassian coast—that 
the point was left perfectly open, in order 
to take advantage of what in the interim 
might be the state of the war? I think 
that any Gentleman who has read the pro- 
tocols must come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that at Vienna it was our in- 
tention to secure, by prohibiting the re- 
erection of these forts, the independence 
of that gallant people, and, with their 
independence, the future independence 
and integrity of the Turkish Empire. If 
such was the intention at Vienna, how 
came it to miscarry at Paris? Kars had 
fallen. The fall of Kars was brought pro- 
minently before the Conferences by the 
French and Russian Plenipotentiaries, and 
its restitution was quoted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer as proof of the conciliatory dis- 
position of Russia, Russia was compli- 
mented upon her conciliatory disposition, 
and the Circassians were handed over, 
without pity or remorse, to their impla- 
cable and inveterate foe. Sir, I really 
cannot believe that the hon. Gentleman 
who moyed the Address to-night could 
really be of opinion that the honour of 
the Crown had been sustained, or that the 
great objects of the war had been secured 
by this treaty, or that the future integrity 
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of the dominions of Turkey in Asia Minor 
were not implicated in the Conferences of 
Paris. I must say that I rose from the 
perusal of the protocols which recounted 
the Conferences at Paris with feelings very 
far from those of satisfaction and pride. 
Asan Englishman, I could not but feel that 
the representatives of halting, hesitating 
Prussia, and even the representatives of 
Sardinia, occupied far higher ground in 
those negotiations than did the representa- 
tives of the Queen of Great Britain. Their 
opinions were at least always clearly stated 
and manfully sustained, but when Lord 
Clarendon stated some opinion of para- 
mount importance it seemed to be hinted 
at only to be withdrawn. If those to 
whom liberty in every shape was dear, 
and who looked upon the liberty of the 
press as the palladium of English liberty, 
would read the laboured speeeh of Lord 
Clarendon at the conclusion of the Con- 
ferences, they would think they had good 
reason to complain of the terms in which 
Lord Clarendon expressed himself upon 
the ‘proposal of Count Walewski. Now, 
what was that proposal, expressed, no 
doubt, in courteous and diplezaatie lan- 
guage? It was, that if the laws and con- 
stitution of Belgium were found not strong 
enough to put that amount of repression 
upon the press of Belgium which Count 
Walewski thought proper, an armed inter- 
vention would take place. What, Sir, was 
the reply of the representative of Eng- 
Jand to those observations ? 

“ As regards the observations offered by Count 
Walewski on the excesses of the Belgian press, 
and the dangers which result therefrom for the 
adjoining countries, the Plenipotentiaries of Eng- 
land admit their importance ; but, as the repre- 
sentatives of a country in which a free and inde- 
pendent press is, so to say, one of the fundamen- 
tal institutions, they cannot associate themselves 
to measures of coercion against the press of an- 
other State.” 

[‘* Hear, hear!’’ from the Treasury 
bench.| Hon. Gentlemen upon the Trea- 
sury bench seemed quite astounded at the 
boldness with which Lord Clarendon ‘‘ de- 
clined to associate himself to the mea- 
sures of coercion against the liberty of the 
press.” It certainly was satisfactory to 
find that at the end of the negotiations 
the representative of England *‘ screwed 
up his courage to the sticking point,” and 
that he gave the Plenipotentiaries no reason 
to expect that in the event of an armed in- 
tervention by France, the fleet reviewed 
the other day at Spithead would be sent to 


its assistance. Let us, however, as said» 
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beforé, be grateful for small mercies. But 
was that the language in which the repre- 
sentative of a Liberal Government might 
be expected by hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
express an opinion on a proposal to gag 
and fetter the press of one of the only free 
countries now left upon the Continent ? 
The protocol went on to say— 

“The first Plenipotentiary of Great Britain, 
while deploring the violence in which certain 
organs of the Belgian press indulge, does not 
hesitate to declare that the authors of the exe- 
crable doctrines to which Count Walewski alludes, 
the men who preach assassination as the means 
of attaining a political object, are undeserving of 
the protection which guarantees to the. press, its 
liberty, and its independence.” 

This moral truth who could doubt? Prac- 
tically, however, what would happen if it 
were carried into effect? The liberty of 
the press would be gagged and put an end 
to in the endeavour to prevent these in- 
citements to assassination. Does the noble 
Lord opposite, who took a share in consti- 
tuting Belgium as an independent king- 
dom, believe that the laws and constitution 
of Belgium were impotent to restrain these 
excesses, and that they were so much less 
powerful than our own that an armed in- 
tervention was required, and would be jus- 
tified on this account? It seems to me, 
however, that the language of Lord Cla- 
rendon, in ‘‘ declining to associate him- 
self’? to those reactionary and restrictive 
measures, would give far more countenance 
and encouragement to the future inten. 
tions of the French Government than it 
would reassure the Belgium Government 
that the support and countenance of the 
English Government would be afforded to 
them in resisting such a project. I won- 
der Lord Clarendon, from his own ex- 
perience, did not recommend a more gentle 
and efficacious way of silencing an ob- 
noxious press. Did Lord Clarendon pro- 
ceed to Paris to sign a treaty of peace, 
however poor, pitiful, and dishonourable its 
conditions might be? I believe that Lord 
Clarendon went to Paris to bring back a 
treaty of peace, and in that object he 
unquestionably succeeded. But it was a 
treaty that established the political and 
military supremacy of Russia throughout | 
the whole of Asia; that rendered Persia a 
satrap of Russia; that permitted that very 
fleet; whieh we so foolishly boasted we had 
for ever destroyed, to anchor in the Golden 
Horn, on its way to be refitted, perhaps, at 
Portsmouth, before it finally took ‘up its 
position before the fortifications of Cron- 
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It was a treaty that placed Circassia at 
the feet of her implacable foe, and in so 
doing violated the honour of the Crown, and 
failed to accomplish one of the great ob- 
jectsof the war. As by military mismanage- 
ment we had rendered the idea of Russian 
military supremacy paramount in the East, 
so we had now fatally impressed upon the 
mind of every Eastern ruler that as we 
were unable to baffle the armies of Russia 
in war, so we were unable to cope with her 
diplumacy in peace. I must apologise to the 
House for trespassing upon its indulgence 
at such length, but I felt bound to raise 
my voice and protest against the exag- 
gerated and untrue description of the 
peace contained in the second paragraph 
of the Address ; and I will submit to the 
noble Lord, if he is anxious that the Ad- 
dress should pass unanimously, the neces- 
sity of modifying the terms of this para- 
graph, so that the House may agree to 
a unanimous expression of satisfaction at 
the conclusion of peace, the terms of which 
they were not prepared too minutely and 
too curiously to scrutinise. 

Mr. MONCKTON MILNES said, he 
could not think—apathetic as the people 
of England no doubt were with regard to 
the peace—that the noble Lord who had 
just sat down would find many persons to 
agree with him in the exaggerations into 
which he had allowed himself to be drawn, 
that the peace which had been ratified 
contained in it anything that was either 
dishonourable or degrading to England. 
It was, however, a different question whe- 
ther the peace actually accomplished all 
that the people of England desired—whe- 
ther it realised all that the ardent hopes of 
the people had anticipated — whether it 
really secured that permanence of peace 
which it professed to do, and which every 
one hoped that it might accomplish. He 
contended that there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in the present attitude of the 
people of England on this subject, for he 
thought that they now looked upon peace 
without joy, as they had looked upon war 
without fear. When he considered the 
circumstances in which the war had origi- 
nated, he thought that no one eould have 
calculated that it would ever be brought to 
a conclusion which would at any time be 
grateful to the feelings of the people of 
this country. The real cause of this pro- 
bably was, that the war had been regarded 
in a somewhat different spirit by the Go- 
vernment to that in which it had been 
viewed by the people. By the British 
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Government and by our Imperial Ally it 
had been regarded solely as political, bear- 
ing upon certain distinct political objects, 
and tending to certain distinct political 
ends, By the people of this country, on 
the other hand, it had been associated with 
far other hopes, far other desires, far 
other expectations; and the accomplish- 
ment of one of those results did not in 
any degree carry with it the accomplish- 
ment of the other. He thought, however, 
that when the terms of the treaty came to 
be carefully considered the people of Eng- 
land would find in them certain results to 
which they would be able to look back 
with at least a moderate degree of satis- 
faction. The people of England had been 
mainly actuated, in the enthusiasm and 
generosity with which they had supported 
the war, by the conviction that the power 
of Russia was likely to extend to a degree 
which would disturb the peace of Europe, 
and that that power was essentially an 
immoral power—the result of brute force. 
He thought that we might now encourage 
a hope that the aggressive and encroach- 
ing spirit of Russia had been to a consi- 
derable degree checked and curbed by the 
occurrences of the late war. He did not 
say how much this had depended upon the 
providential event of the removal of that 
Emperor who had been the cause of the 
war; but he had no reason to doubt that, 
from the very moment the present Empe- 
ror determined that peace should be made, 
that determination had been carried out in 
a spirit of perfect sincerity, There had 
been no reticences on the part of the 
Russian Government which should lead 
us to doubt their good faith; and, as 
the present Emperor of Russia appeared 
prepared to devote his energies to the 
internal improvement of the people, so 
the Russian people might suspend those 
extravagant notions of aggrandisement 
_ which had so long disturbed the real and 
material progress of that vast empire. He 
thought, too, that the people of England 
would find some gratification in the convic- 
tion that the integrity of Turkey had now. 
received a guarantee such as could hardly 
have been hoped for under present eir- 
cumstances. As regarded the Circassian 

ople, the noble Lord (Lord J, Manners) 
ad, in his opinion, enormously exagge- 
rated the amount of independence which 
that people had asserted and enjoyed, as 
well as the claim which they were sup. 
posed to have upon England. There was 
scarcely any incident of the war which had 
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more disappointed the advocates of free- 
dom than the small amount of interest. and 
sympathy which the Circassian people had 
taken in the great contest in, which we 
had been engaged. He believed the fact 
to be that very intimate relations existed 
between the Russian Government and the 
leaders of the principal Circassian tribes; 
and that all the noble Lord’s fears of any 
vengeance being wreaked upon the Circas- 
sians by their ‘‘ implacable foes,’ as the 
noble Lord termed them, in consequence 
of anything that they might have done 
during the late war, were entirely visionary 
and groundless, He wished that he could 
feel as certain with regard to others who 
had indeed felt a deep sympathy with the 
war, and whose relations with Russia 
ought to have attracted some attention— 
he, of course, alluded to the Poles. He 
knew that there were few things more 
distasteful to that House than the mention 
of the name of Poland, but he thought 
that at least some consideration should 
have been shown for the future safeguard 
of those Poles who had taken part in the 
war, and that the fullest security should 
have been taken for their lives and for- 
tunes, for he feared that the vengeance of 
Russia might be felt elsewhere than in Cir- 
cassia. The noble Lord, towards the end of 
his speech, had alluded to a subject which 
he (Mr. Milnes) should be glad to see fre- 
quently brought under the notice of the 
House before the close of the debate. He 
alluded to the speech of Count Walewski 
at the Conference, in reference to the Bel- 
gian press. It was his firm belief that it 
would have been impossible to have chosen 
a topic less germane to the business of the 
Conference than that which formed the sub- 
ject of Count Walewski’s alarm. There 
was one country in Europe which was pre- 
vented, by the circumstances of its political 
existence, from joining in the war, which, 


by the guarantee under which it enjoyed 


its political existence, was almost out of 
the region of political conflict, and _ its 
affairs formed a subject with which the 
Conference had no business one way or 
the other. That country was Belgium. 
He (Mr. M. Milnes) knew his noble Friend 
(Viscount Palmerston) was very proud of 
what was called. his little political experi- 
ment, with which he had often been twitted, 
but with which he had every reason to be 
proud ; but he assuredly did not think his 
noble Friend had equal reason to be proud 
of the language of Lord Clarendon, when 
the free press of Belgium was, so, gratui- 
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tously attacked. If it had been the busi- 
ness of the Congress to discuss all the ques- 
tions that disturbed the peace of Europe, 


surely there were others which would have | 


come before them more naturally than 
this, and when Count Walewski made his 
complaint against the press of Belgium, 
he, and the Government he represented, 
should have remembered that there was 
no person present who could have answer- 
ed the imputation, or who could have de- 
fended the character and cause of that 
country. The imputations were grave, 
and required defence, and if there had 
been any person present authorised to en- 
ter into that defence, or if Lord Clarendon 
had been sufficiently acquainted with the 
circumstances to do so, as perhaps from the 
connexion between Belgium and this coun- 
try he might have been expected to do, 
he (Mr. M. Milnes) did not think that the 
subject could have been allowed to remain 
in its present state. If his Lordship had 


stated, in answer to the accusation of 
Count Walewski, that Belgium was so 
impressed with the responsibility arising 
from its vicinage to France, that in the 
year 1852 the Belgian Parliament had 
enacted a law declaring that all offences 
against the person or character of any 


Sovereign, or any person connected with 
the Sovereign of another country, either 
by printing, writing, or misrepresentation, 
should be severely punished by the Belgian 
law, on the demand of the representative 
of the offended Sovereign ; if he had also 
informed Count Walewski that on the re- 
presentation of the French Government in 
1854, the Belgian Parliament prolonged 
their Alien Act until 1858, for the sole 
purpose of holding a strong authority over 
any French refugees that might be in that 
country ; and if Lord Clarendon had also 
maintained, as he might have done, that 
in the month of March last, at Windsor 
itself, the King of the Belgians gave his 
consent to a law, the object of which was 
to declare that any persons, whatever their 
nation might be, who were suspected of 
encouraging projects of assassination 
against any Sovereign should not receive 
any cloak of defence as political refugees ; 
if it had been strongly declared what great 
marks of deference the Belgian Govern- 
ment had shown to the political exigency 
of France, he (Mr. M. Milnes) thought 
that such statements would have been 
more becoming an English representative 
than words that bore the silear; in his 
opinion, of vindicating the attack of the 
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French Government. Of course he eould 
not suppose that Lord Clarendon intended 
to convey to the Conference the idea that, 
under any circumstances, this or any other 
free Government could associate them- 
selves with the French for the purpose 
of repressing the free institutions of Bel- 
gium ; for he must have known that if 
one French soldier crossed the Belgian 
frontier, the general guarantee would have 
been violated, and that the integrity of 
the Belgian territory must be defended 
by force of arms. That being the case, 
Count Walewski’s words could have con- 
veyed nothing more than an empty menace. 
That it was a menace no one could deny. 
It would be taken as a menace by the Bel- 
gian Legislature, which would meet in a 
few days to celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of Belgian independence; and, 
therefore, he trusted that both from the 
Treasury bench and the House, they 
would have a declaration of what was 
certainly the sense of the people of Eng- 
land, namely, that that passage, from the 
proceedings of the Conference, had been 
read in this country with the greatest 
pain, and that the effect would tell most 
injuriously on the reception of the peace, 
if it could be inferred for one moment that 
an English representative had given any 
countenance whatever to so unjust an 
accusation. The principle had been as- 
serted that we should be content with 
this peace, because it accomplished all 
the objects for which the war had been 
declared. He, for one, should be sorry 
if such a doctrine were accepted. It was 
a new principle in international law, and 
he believed that if the war had continued 
this country would have been justified in 
demanding far other terms and conditions 
than had now been obtained. He wished 
to place the peace on its true grounds, 
and he had no hesitation in stating that 
he was satisfied with its terms, not because 
the object for which the war was under- 
taken had been attained, but because, 
having reference to all the circumstances 
of Europe, and more especially the pecu- 
liar condition of our ally, he considered 
the peace to be as bosll: @ peace as any 
reasonable man could hope to obtain. The 
people of England, no doubt, had thought 
that the effect of a peace might be to re- 
move existing difficulties in Southern and 
Eastern Europe by a rearrangement of 
territory, by a readjustment of freedom, 
by some liberty extended ; and no such re- 
sult had been obtained. Italy, in all her 
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confusion, remained the same, the various | peace. The differences which had existed 
portions of the Austrian empire were no| between himself and many others in that 
better amalgamated than before ; in other | House on the subject of the war arose upon 
parts of Europe causes of disturbance | questions of principle at its very com- 
still remained, which it would require all} mencement. He had always maintained 
the efforts of statesmen to remove, but he | that we were led into error by the line 
trusted that the spirit in which the terms | taken by Lord Aberdeen’s Government. 
of peace had been accepted afforded some | He, and those who thought with him, be- 
good reason for hope for the future. An-/ lieved that this war, entered into upon 
other great advantage of the war was the | sound principles, and in a proper spirit, 
fact that the French alliance remained | might have led to very great results ; 
unbroken, and, considering all the cir-|that an opportunity offered of doing 
cumstances of the case, although he did} much for the cause of civilisation and 
not look upon the peace which had just|of liberty in Europe; that the war 
been concluded as containing such ele-| might have taken a very large area; 
ments of security as would allow us to|and that there were other questions to 
throw aside all just means of precaution | settle besides what was commonly call- 
for the future, yet, nevertheless, it afford-|ed the independence and integrity of 
ed reasonable ground for trusting that, by | Turkey. Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
adhering to a wise course of policy, this | however, thought differently. They be- 
country might, by the blessings of Provi-| lieved that much might be done without 
dence, be spared for a long time to come| extending the war beyond the imme- 
from the horrors of war. diate limits of Turkey. That, he would 

Mr. LAYARD said, the Address which | admit, was a fair question for diseussion— 
had been moved that evening was so word-| he thought, however, that they had lost 
ed that to a large portion of it he could | a golden opportunity—but still there might 
quite agree, though he must confess, as| be arguments in favour of the more re- 
regarded all the great objects of the war, | stricted course pursued. Under the cir- 
he did not think that they had been ac-| cumstances, as it was useless now to point 
complished. He was, however, willing to| out what might have been done, he should 
accept the terms of the Address to this| confine himself to a discussion of the 
extent—that, so far as the intentions of | peace, on the supposition that the late and 
Her Majesty’s Government went when they | the present Government were right in the 
entered into the war, the chief objects of| principles upon which they had acted. 
the war had been attained. He was not! Discussing the peace in that spirit, the 
going to criticise vexatiously the peace | House would remember that they had been 
which was now about to be celebrated; | contending for ‘‘ four points;” a fifth was 
but he thought it was due to himself, con- | added during the progress of the Confer- 
sidering the interest he had taken in this} ences at Paris, but that was, and re- 
subject from its commencement, to claim! mained, very ambiguous to his mind. 
for a short time the indulgence of the|The four points were clearly laid down, 
House, while he entered—not more fully ' namely, the emancipation of the Chris- 
than the subject deserved—into the seve- | tians in Turkey, the condition of the Prin- 
ral articles contained in the treaty. It) cipalities, the navigation of the Danube, 
appeared to him that they were too much | and the Russian naval force in the Black 
in the habit of coming to a decision upon | Sea. In discussing those points he wished 
generalities when discussing these sub-| to be perfectly fair and impartial. He 
jects. With the exception of the speech | thought it was hardly fair of the noble 
of the noble Lord the Member for Col- | Lord opposite (Lord J. Manners) to pick 
chester (Lord J. Manners), with great part | out a particular part of the treaty or of 
of which he was certainly compelled to|the protocols and criticise that portion, 
agree, the House had heard no actual | without relation to its other conditions, and 
criticism upon the peace itself. Now, it | leaving out of view altogether the general 
was, he thought, a reasonable wish that| character of the peace. He knew all the 
the opinion which one had formed might difficulties to which the Government had 
be placed on record, and, as he should not been exposed, and was quite willing to 
probably trouble the House again on this| make every allowance for those difficul- 
point, he would venture now, for the last | ties. The French alliance, for example, 
time, to lay before them his opinion as to| had proved a source of great embar- 
the chief subjects settled by the treaty of | rassment. Now, he was one of those 
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who would. make every sacrifice for a 
French alliance, except a sacrifice of the 
national honour and national independence. 
He must confess, however, that to his 
mind, from the very commencement, our 
position with regard to France had been 
a most anomalous one. For this the pre- 
sent Government were not so much to 
blame as those who originated and took 
the first steps in the war, for the war once 
commenced, it was too late to change 
the relative position of the two countries, 
From the beginning he had been deeply 
impressed with the equivocal position we 
had held with regard to France, and he 
thought no one could read these protocols 
and those of the Vienna Conferences, or 
could have followed the events of the war, 
without being persuaded that we assumed 
a false position as respected France, that 
we had placed ourselves unnecessarily in her 
power, and had taken a course which could 
never be consistent with the true interests 
and honour of this country. Having once 
embarked on this course, however, we 
could not recede, and, therefore, bearing 
in mind that Lerd Aberdeen’s Government 
had entered upon the war, he was therefore 
willing to make every allowance for Her 
Majesty’s Government in \ onsidering these 
protocols, and to examine the treaty with 
all fairness and impartiality. The country 
expected from that House that an inquiry 
should be made, and they also expected that 
an impartial verdict should be returned. The 
first and most important point was that re- 
garding the Christians in the Turkish em- 
pire, and he must own that on this subject 
much more had been done than he could 
possibly have expected when the war was 
commenced. The question was a most 
difficult one. The Christians were at once 
both the strength and the weakness of the 
Ottoman empire. They represented its 
strength, because they stood first in intel- 
ligence, in wealth, and in activity, the 
Turks themselves not possessing these 
qualities. They represented its weakness, 
because the natural result was, when the 
intelligent and wealthy classes exceeded 
in number the dominant class there was a 
continual fear of such popular movements 
as might overthrow the Government and 
produce confusion in the State. They had, 
therefore, to deal with those very discord- 


ant elements. A firman had been granted by | 


the Sultan to the Christians, but he thought 
Lord Clarendon acted most wisely, fairly, and 
honourably—and he hoped his Lordship’s 
conduct would be appreciated at Constan- 
tinople—when he supported the Plenipo- 
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tentiary, Aali Pasha, in his objection to the 
embodiment of that firman in the treaty. 
The firman in question was prepared at Con- 
stantinople ol the auspices of Austria, 
France, and England, and no document 
could be more liberal in its tone, and if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
could promise them some equally liberal 
measure in England he thought the people 
ought to be very well satisfied ; the Adminis- 
trative Reformers themselves could not have 
asked for more. Christians were, under this 
firman, to be admitted to the highest places 
in the Government; they were placed on 
a perfect equality with Mussulmans ; and in 
theory nothing was withheld from them. 
Of course such a firman as that could not 
be fully carried out, but to have those prin- 
ciples admitted was an immense gain. He 
had said it was wise on the part of Lord 
Clarendon to support Aali Pasha in his 
objection to see that firman form part of 
the treaty. The war with Russia had 
been chiefly entered into to endeavour to 
prevent her from interfering with the in- 
ternal affairs of Turkey, and if that firman 
had formed part of the treaty it would have 
certainly given all the countries who were 
parties to the treaty the right to interfere, 
but that power of interference would havé 
been exercised almost exclusively by Rus- 
sia. By one of the articles of the treaty 
it was expressly stated that the communi- 
cation of this firman gave to the contract- 
ing Powers no ‘right to interfere, either 
collectively or separately, in the relations 
of His Majesty the Sultan with his sub- 
jects, nor in the internal administration of 
his empire.” The Sultan’s Government 
deserved all praise for their liberality, and 
he had therefore been much grieved to 
hear the language which had been used 
in that House respecting them. Hon, 
Members might, perhaps, have looked 
through some papers laid on the table 
containing the correspondence and com- 
munications which had taken place be- 
tween Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the Porte on 
the subject of concessions to the Chris- 
tians. Those papers were of peculiar in- 
terest, The hon. and learned Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. Maguire), who enjoyed to 
a great extent the vituperative talents pe- 
| culiar to that part of the world which gave 
him birth, had spoken strongly on the 
| subject of the Porte and of Lord Stratford, 
Now, he (Mr. Layard) thought it most un- 
wise that that language should be used ; it 
was most unjust and unfair towards the 
Porte; and how could we expect Turkey 
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would go with us and accede to our de- 
mands when such language was employed 
towards her? Among the papers to which 
he was referring was one signed by many 
missionaries and clergymen—English and 
American—of his acquaintance, expressive 
of their satisfaction with the hatti-sheriff 
and of their gratitude and obligations to 
Lord Stratford for his efforts on behalf of 
the Christians in Turkey—efforts which 
they believed by this act had been crowned 
with success. Even in this country we 
had some relics of barbarism—a band play- 
ing. in Hyde Park on Sunday, or a grant 
to Maynooth excited the opposition of edu- 
cated and worthy gentlemen. It could well 
be imagined, then, that it would not be 
wise to ask the Turks in one day to alter 
all their laws and religion—to forego every 
form which they had inherited from their 
forefathers. It would be most unwise and 
imprudent to compel the Porte to make 
concessions which would only exasperate 
its subjects and have the certain effect of 
preventing, or, at least, retarding the ac- 
complishment of those ends which all had 
in view. Immense changes had lately taken 
place in Turkey; every day fresh progress 
was made, and as intercourse with Europe 
increased that progress would also increase. 
There was, however, one point upon which 
he was not so well satisfied. He was of 
opinion that the extension of the conscrip- 
tion to the Christian subjects of the Porte 
was unwise; that it would expose them to 
hardships which hitherto had been reserved 
exclusively to Mussulmans, and the ex- 
emption from which had been one of the 
causes of the great prosperity of the 
Christians in Turkey. There were one 
or two points which he was glad to find, 
although not included in the treaty, were 
noticed in the protocols, which pledged 
those who were parties to it. He was 
glad to find that both points had been 
originated by Lord Clarendon—one of 
them referring to our commercial system 
as far as Turkey was concerned, and the 
other relating to the abolition of the ca- 
pitulations. He (Mr. Layard) was not de- 
sirous of remodelling the treaty to which 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had referred in an earlier period 
of the evening, but he was anxious to 
see the duty upon grain and other articles 
of export abolished or much reduced ; such 
a step would be, he believed, the best 
means of destroying Russian influence in 
Turkey, and nothing would tend so much 
to the strength and prosperity of that em- 
pire as an unrestricted trade incorn. At 
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present the export duty upon all Turk- 
ish produce was 12 per cent, while the 
import duty on foreign articles was only 
5 per cent. With respect to the capitu- 
lations, he was glad to find there were 
to be deliberations upon that subject. 
These capitulations belonged to a past age, 
when groups of Christians were allowed 
to settle in various parts of Turkey without 
being subject to Turkish law, but under the 
control and protection of the Missions of 
their respective countries. It would not be 
right, when asking Turkey to make con- 
cessions, to allow those to whom those con- 
cessions were made to defy the laws of the 
Porte at their pleasure, and he hoped the 
result of the deliberations would be to 
release Turkey from that annoyance. He 
wished to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the only Power which ob- 
jected to that alteration, as it had likewise 
done to every proposition to improve every 
country besides Turkey, was Austria. The 
condition of the Christians was, as he had 
shown, greatly improved ; they could hold 
land, and had other rights conferred upon 
them, and he had no doubt that in a 
few years that firman would be regarded 
as the basis of the strength of the Turk- 
ish empire. How different was now the 
state of Turkey compared with that 
of Austrian ‘Italy, with her desecrated 
public monuments, her teeming prisons, 
and swarming police. Compare Turkey 
with Norway, where, he believed, Jews 
were not permitted to reside. In Belgium, 
even, he had been informed that Protes- 
tants were almost entirely excluded from 
all public employment and dignity, and 
attempts had been made to remove the 
bodies of deceased Protestants from burial- 
grounds upon the plea that the ground 
was consecrated. Therefore upon the 
whole he considered the position of the 
Christians in Turkey was one which enti- 
tled the Turkish Government to much 
credit for its efforts on their behalf. That 
deeds of violence did occasionally occur he 
did not in the least mean to deny ; hun- 
dreds of times he had had occasion himself 
to interfere to obtain justice for Christians, 
but the Turkish Government had never 
been the cause ; and he thought that the 
firman had now placed them in a very 
satisfactory position. The next point was 
as to the Principalities— Moldavia and 
Wallachia. He was willing to admit that 
with regard to them more had been done 
than he had expected, but there were 
still many points which required explana- 
tion. It was known that the Principalities 
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had submitted voluntarily to the Porte. 
Moldavia and Wallachia were inhabited by 
the same race, speaking the same lan- 
guage and professing the same religion. 
Russia, however, obtained a right of inter- 
ference, which she exercised to effect any 
change she desired in the local govern- 
ment, or to annoy the Porte. That right 
of interference was now, he was glad to 
find, abolished, and the Principalities were 
placed under the guarantee of the con- 
tracting Powers, in the same manner as 
Belgium, but of course still subject to the 
suzerainté of the Porte. With regard to 
them it appeared that Lord Clarendon had 
proposed a liberal duty—to unite the two 
provinces—in which proposition he was 
supported by France and Russia. That 
union was, however, opposed by Austria, 
who sneceeded in inducing the Porte to 
join with her in opposing and rejecting it. 
Austria, without doubt, feared that union, 
because by it the Principalities would be- 
come strong, and consequently become an 
example and an encouragement to the ad- 
joining Austrian provinces inhabited by the 
same races, who sympathised with the in- 
habitants of Moldavia and Wallachia. It 
appeared that a Commission had been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the feelings and 
opinions of the Principalities, and new 
forms of government were to be framed 
for both. Divans ad hoc were to be as- 
sembled to ascertain the sentiments of 
the people, but it should be remembered 
that the provinces had been for some 
length of time ruled by Austrian bayonets, 
and were now occupied by Austrian sol- 
diers, Any assemblage at present under 
such auspices could not be regarded as a 
true expression of the wishes of the inha- 
bitants ; therefore, he trusted that before 
any sitting took place, the Austrians would 
be cleared out of the Principalities. He 
was glad to find that one of the Commis- 
sioners to investigate the condition of*those 
provinces was a gentleman of great expe- 
rience connected with the embassy at Con- 
stantinople—Mr. Alison, than whom no 
one was better qualified for the task, for 
few understood so well the wants and re- 
quirements of the Principalities. If we 
should succeed in forming those provinces 
united into a strong government even under 
the sovereignty of the Porte, which he 
thought it would be for the best at present to 
retain, they would prove a formidable bar- 
rier against Russia. That was much better 
than anything which had been proposed at 
the Vienna Conference, where we had been 
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on the point of admitting that when any- 
thing occurred in the Principalities which 
Russia and Austria considered not to agree 
with the quiet of the country, those Powers 
were to have a right to march in and 
oceupy them. Another point which he 
considered most valuable was, that the 
Principalities were to be empowered to 
raise their own troops for their own in- 
ternal defence and police. He hoped that 
those gentlemen who were expelled from 
Moldavia and Wallachia in 1848, would be 
allowed to return and take a part in the 
administration of their country. Many of 
them were men of high character, and 
well worthy of being entrusted with that 
duty. With regard to Servia, it was, in 
the first instance, agreed that a new form 
of government should be introduced into 
that country; but that intention had 
been changed, and he was glad to find 
that Servia was to be allowed to admi- 
nister her own affairs. He had no doubt 
Servia would one day play a distinguish- 
ed part in the East. With regard to 
Montenegro, that territory was still in an 
unsatisfactory state in respect to the sove- 
reiguty claimed over it; and it was, he 
regretted to find, to be allowed to remain in 
a state of uncertainty. He then came to 
the Black Sea, and he would here call at- 
tention to the circumstance that the Vienna 
Conferences had been broken off because 
Russia would not agree to the limitation 
then proposed. He would admit, that 
something had now been gained in regard 
to the forces to be maintained in the Black 
Sea by Turkey and Russia—gained so far 
as the treaty was concerned ; that was to 
say, as long as the parties with whom the 
treaty was made were willing to abide by 
it. There was a limitation clause in the 
treaty, which stipulated that Russia should 
only have in the Black Sea vessels of a 
certain size. If Russia adhered to that 
stipulation, there would be no fear of the 
result of the treaty. But, in reality, this 
clause of the treaty was of very little im- 
portance, because there were a thousand 
ways in which Russia might evade the 
terms of the treaty. Large ships had 
been proved in the late war to be of very 
little advantage. Now, there was nothing 
in the treaty to prevent Russia from having 
a swarm of gun-boats in the Black Sea, 
only they must not be called gun-boats. 
They need not be armed, but they could 
keep the guns ready, and in case of a war 
the boats would be armed in a few days. 
Russia would have a right to introduce as 
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many vessels of commerce as she thought fit 
into the Black Sea. Most of the steamers 
of war belonging to Russia during the late 
war he had himself seen pass through the 
Dardanelles as merchant vessels before the 
war ; but when the war broke out they were 
used at once as vessels of war. He agreed 
with the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) 
in strongly condemning the course which 
had been taken as regards Circassia, The 
very name of ‘Circassia’ did not once 


occur in the protocols, He wished to know | 


whether the blockade formerly established 
on the Circassian coast was to be continued? 
That was a question seriously affecting our 
commerce. We had hitherto been exclud- 
ed from any commercial intercourse with 
Cireassia ; and that intercourse would be 
the best means of civilising the Circassians 
and bringing them into communication with 
Europe. There was no document or pro- 
tocol existing, emanating from any Euro- 
pean Power, which recognised the right of 
Russia to Circassia, On the contrary, we 
had always considered that Circassia was 
wrongly and unlawfully occupied by Rus- 
sia. But this treaty contained a tacit re- 
cognition that Russia was in possession, 
and had a legal right to Cireassia. The 
very fact of the Plenipotentiaries entering 
into discussion as to the power of Russia 
to rebuild the forts on the Circassian coast, 
admitted the right of Russia to that coast. 
He was willing to admit the distinction be- 
tween a fort and a military arsenal, Russia 
ought to have the power of defending her 
coasts ; but that was not the question ; 
that was a right which might fairly be 
conceded to Russia. They could not pre- 
vent a nation from defending its own 
coasts, supposing that those fortifications 
were erected strictly for that purpose ; but 
what he contended was, that the coast of 
Circassia was not the Russian coast. To 
raise the question whether Russia could or 
could not rebuild those forts was at once to 
admit that she had a positive right to the 
coast. It was certainly a hard thing to be 
compelled to give up the rights of an inde- 
pendent people, which undoubtedly were 
capable of being enforced as regarded Cir- 
cassia, simply on account of our relations 
with France or Austria. He wanted to 
know how far this distinction between forts 
and ports would apply to our consuls. A 
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forts, or were merely ports, If they were 
forts, the Russian Government might refuse 
to admit a consul within them ; and we 
should then be excluded from any means of 
information as to what was going on at 
Sebastopol or Nicholaieff. With reference 
to that question, the Government had made 
a most important and a very dangerous 
admission. Within the last few days, they 
had asked leave of the Russian Govern- 
ment to send ships into Sebastopol harbour 
for the purpose of removing the materials 
of war. The Russian commander said, 
the question must be referred to St. Peters- 
burg, in order to obtain permission. Now, 
he wished to know whether Sebastopol har- 
bour was to be closed for ever, and whether 
British ships were to be excluded from en- 
tering it. If so, that would be continuing 
a state of things which, among others, 
he had always understood the war was in- 
tended to put an end to. With regard to 
Nicholaieff, we had no consul there, and if 
it was regarded as a fort and not a port, 
what would be our protection? England 
could not go to war with Russia for build. 
ing a vessel to-day or to-morrow, and we 
could not keep up a police to look into 
every corner of the Russian empire. So 
far, therefore, as that part of the treaty 
was concerned, he saw very ‘little advantage 
in it, though, if Russia would adhere to 
the stipulation, he would confess there 
would be something gained. He was 
glad to find that the treaty recognised 
the old right of Turkey to close the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. He 
thought it would be a most dangerous 
thing to open the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorous to foreign fleets. If that had 
been done before the late war, the proba- 
bility was, that Prince Menchikoff would 
have been in possession of Constanti- 
nople. With regard to the navigation of 
the Danube, he considered the provisions 
of the treaty excellent; and it was a wise 
course to have the Principalities represent- 
ed in the Commission that was to regulate 
that navigation. The fifth article of the 
treaty contained an amnesty to those sub- 
jects of Russia who had been engaged in 
the war, He wished that something had 
been said about the inhabitants of the Cri- 
mea. Those poor people had been ex- 
posed to horrible tyranny. It was well 


consul was an officer entrusted with the | known that the policy of Russia, for years, 


supervision of trade ; the Government had 
no right to demand an exequatur for a 
consul in a fort. Now, he wanted to know 
whether Sebastopol and Nicholaieff remained 
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‘had been to exterminate the Tartar race. 


They were prevented from leaving the 
country; they could not make their pilgrim- 


| sees to Mecca; everything was done to 
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exterminate them. He wished, therefore, 
that something had been done by the Con- 
ference to guarantee their liberties. The 
seventh and eighth articles of the treaty 
were very important; they guaranteed the 
integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire, and placed it on a footing much 
more advantageous than it had before occu- 
pied. Such were the principal points of the 
treaty; and, taking them all in all, he 
thought Her Majesty’s Government deserv- 
ed great credit for it. When he saw the 
preliminaries he certainly was not prepared 
for so good a treaty. He confessed that the 
terms far exceeded any reasonable expec- 
tation which he had formed; and, in all 
fairness, he was bound to congratulate the 
Government on the treaty they had made, 
and on the principles which it embodied. 
He would not say that much more might 
not have been gained; but, assuming the 
principle laid down by Lord Clarendon, 
more had been gained by the treaty than 
he could possibly have hoped for. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had ‘said that the fall of 
Kars had no influence on the terms of 
peace. He differed from that; the pro- 
tocols showed that it had had an influence. 
If we had been successful in that quarter 
a most important rectification of the fron- 
tier might have been made, by restoring to 
Turkey two provinces of which she was 
deprived in the last war, and which would 
have been most important to her in an- 
other war. There was much in the proto- 
cols that was equally binding and impor- 
tant with the treaty, and did equal honour 
to Lord Clarendon. As to Italy, the lan- 


“ guage held by the noble Lord at Paris was 


worthy of this country. It was impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the present state of 
Italy, or the degradation into which it had 
fallen. Unfortunately, it was the policy 
of Austria to make the opinion predomi- 
nate in Europe that Italians were not prac- 
tical, and not able to govern themselves; 
and, to further that policy, Austria had 
fomented the state of disunion which had 
led to such misery in Italy. He repudi- 
ated the idea, and would point to Sardinia 
as a proof of how successful the Italians 
were in governing themselves. What a 
contrast between the condition of Sar- 
dinia and the condition of the Roman 
States. In the Roman States few offices 
were held by laymen, and even when held 
by laymen they were entitled to all the 
privileges of ecclesiastics. The privilegio 
di foro exempted all: priests and all par- 
VOL. CXLI, [ramp sentes.] 
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ties bearing an ecclesiastical character 
from the control of any courts of law, ex- 
cept Ecclesiastical Courts, and that was 
carried to such an extent, that if one 
person in a suit was entitled to the privi- 
lege, though there were forty or fifty who 
were not, the suit must be adjudicated by 
the Ecclesiastical Court. No cardinal was 
subject to the law at all—he could not be 
summoned to the Ecclesiastical Courts 
without his own consent. If the canon 
and the common law clashed, the canon 
law was preferred, even in the common 
law Courts, The priests paid no taxes 
and therefore there was an immense idle 
population supported by the really indus- 
trious portion of the community. The in- 
habitants in the Papal States were dis- 
armed, and the country was overrun by 
banditti. The roads were unsafe, and no 
one could go to 4 place, even in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Rome, without immi- 
nent risk of being plundered. Austria, hav- 
ing insisted on the people being disarmed, 
turned round now and used the argument 
of the insecurity thereby produced to in- 
duce Europe to tolerate her retaining pos- 
session of the Roman States. In 1850 
there were 10,436 persons in the Roman 
prisons, and in 1854 the number had in- 
creased to 13,006. The existing state of 
things was intolerable. There was no 
law. The bishops had a right to impri- 
son. The inquisition, the political gover- 
nors of towns, and the police had a right 
to imprison. No man’s house was safe for 
an hour ; nobody knew what the law was; 
and he (Mr. Layard) had been told many 
times by Italians that they would rather 
live under the Austrian law, terrible and 
oppressive as that law was, than under the 
system which existed in the Roman States. 
The Austrians had, in addition, compelled 
the inhabitants to pay for their troops. 
The French, he was happy to say, had 
not done so. Suggestions which were 
made to the Pope for the improvement 
of the Government were despised, and up 
to the present day no change for the bet- 
ter had been effected. He left the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford (Mr. Gladstone) to deal 
with Naples. But with regard to Sicily, 
it was almost impossible to conceive the 
state of that island. The best men were 
banished, There was some slight riot in 
the streets, got up by a few boys, without 
any political object whatever, and humane 
as the Governor was, he was compelled by 
the authorities, against his will, to do acts 
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of great eruelty. In consequence of the 
riot, which was soon quelled, orders were 
issued to seize the first six men coming 
into the town and to shoot them in the 
public square. A party of men returning 
from enjoying themselves in the country 
were seized. One of them died of the 
shock when told the purpose for which 
they were seized; his body was dragged 
to the place of execution, and there his 
five companions underwent the terrible 
sentence, which he, by his death, escaped. 
By a most wicked and atrocious Govern- 
ment, Sicily had been changed from a 
fertile island into a desert. In Tuscany 
| things were very little better. The Grand 
Duke was brought back by his own troops, 
and the first thing he did was to call in the 
Austrians. Although the troops, he be- 
lieved, were withdrawn, the Austrian Ge- 
nerals still retained their command in the 
town, They had all heard of those perse- 
cutions for reading the Bible that were 
discreditable to any Government. Talk of 
Turkey! Why, there was infinitely more 
freedom of conscience in Turkey than in 
any part of Italy except Sardinia. Then 
Jook at the confiscations of property in 
“Lombardy. Let his hon. 


Friend (Mr. Bowyer) cross over into Sar- | 


dinia and see the contrast which that coun- 
try presented to any other part of Italy. 
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the suzerainté of the Pope. It would be 
a step also in the right direction if the 
Austrian army were withdrawn from the 
Legations. He could not think that the 
language of Lord Clarendon with regard 
to the Belgian press was open to the re- 
marks of the noble Lord (Lord John 
Manners) ; but he considered that Count 
Walewski’s resumé of the result of the 
five points he had submitted to the Pleni- 
potentiaries was not borne out by the facts, 
Count Walewski stated that the Plenipo- 
tentiaries had agreed to the following pro- 
position :— 

‘* That all the Plenipotentiaries, and even those 
who considered themselves bound to reserve the 
principle of the liberty of the press, have not 
hesitated loudly to condemn the excesses in which 
the Belgian newspapers indulge with impunity, by 
recognising the necessity of remedying the incon- 
venience, which is so greatly abused in Belgium.” 


[Mr. Disrarti: That is signed.] He did 
not think this statement was justified by 
what Lord Clarendon had said, for the 
words ‘‘ uncontrolled licence” in the pro- 
tocol might mean anything. He certainly 
was astonished that Lord Clarendon had 
signed this protocol, and he trusted that 
they would have some explanation upon it 
from the noble Viscount at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government. With regard 
to the agreement of the Conference con- 
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any atrocity; but he believed that any 
man acquainted with history would not 
suppose that Russia, after two years’ losses, 
which were not irremediable, would renounce 
the policy that formed the very essence of 
her Government. What was her policy at 
the present moment. She was now about 
to form railways and to unite the most dis- 
tant parts of her empire, and she would no 
doubt continue to intrigue in Central Asia, 
The people were not satisfied, too, that 
the position of this country was at this 
moment what it was when this war broke 
out. The war had also shown the neces- 
sity of a change in our administrative sys- 
tem, and if this had been one of its results 
it would not have failed in its effect. He 
could not sit down without bearing testi- 
mony to the very able manner in which 
the negotiations had been conducted by 
Lord Clarendon and Lord Cowley. Look- 
ing at the services of the whole diplomatic 
body of this country, there was no one 
who, in his opinion, was more deserving of 
public gratitude than Lord Cowley. He 
had represented and maintained the honour 
of England with an ability that had never 
been surpassed, and he had shown a know- 
ledge of his subject and an amount of in- 
The 


dependence which did him honour. 
noble Lord had been many years at Con- 
stantinople, and he had brought to bear 
upon the consideration of this subject an 
amount of local knowledge which had been 
of the greatest assistance to Lord Cla- 


rendon, As that was probably the last 
occasion on which he (Mr. Layard) should 
address the House upon the subject of this 
war, he must therefore briefly notice the 
taunt which had been thrown out against 
the occupants of the bench where he sat, 
that they had done nothing. He thought 
that the occupants of that bench could look 
back with some satisfaction and pride at 
their efforts for the last two years. Who 
was it that had drawn attention to the 
state of the troops in the Crimea? Who 
was it that had brought forward the Motion 
which was intended to rescue those brave 
men from the ‘ horrible and heartrending”’ 
condition in which they were stated to have 
been, but his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Roebuck)? 
Almost every Motion to obtain some change 
in that administrative system which had 
plunged us into disgrace had emanated from 
one or two Gentlemen on that bench, and 
he should, as long as he lived, look back 
without regret at the course which they 
had taken during the war. They might 
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have been often wrong, but they had never 
brought forward a Motion for mere fac- 
tious purposes, and their only object had 
been to do their duty conscientiously both 
to the House and to those who had sent 
them there. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the 
noble Lord opposite, the Member for Col- 
chester, has very much blamed a particular 
part of this treaty, and has more than once 
applied the word ‘‘ base”’ to the conduct of 
the Government; yet, as he had neither 
proposed any Amendment nor raised any 
opposition to the Address to the Crown, 
the debate must lose much of the interest 
and excitement that might otherwise be- 
long to it. Still, as the subject is one of 
great moment, and as we have now to 
consider the settlement of a question 
which for half a century at least has occu- 
pied the minds of men, and which I am 
afraid may occupy them again at a future 
time, it is, I think, of such importance to 
consider the terms of the peace that we 
have made that I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing to the House some observations upon 
it. I will say at once that I entirely differ 
from the noble Lord (Lord J. Manners) and 
that I believe that the conditions of peace 
are honourable to Her Majesty’s Crown, 
and that they fully accomplish the great 
objects for which the war was undertaken. 
That is my persuasion with respect to this 
peace, and I think, if the House agree in 
that belief, that no lower or more feeble 
terms should be used in order to express 
that sentiment. The Ministers who, after 
the peace of Amiens, brought forward an 
Address to the Crown, did not insert in 
that Address the term ‘“ honourable” 
peace; and I think it was almost con- 
demnatory of their own work that they 
did not so characterise the peace which 
they had themselves concluded. Now, 
with respect to the Motion before the 
House, I will take first the Articles in the 
order in which they have been placed over 
and over again, as they were sent from 
Vienna to St. Petersburg more than once, 
and as they have been finally adopted as 
the preliminaries of peace. The first of 
those articles respects the condition of the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
and there can hardly be a question of 
greater gravity than that. We must recol- 
lect that, in 1774, by the treaty of Kain- 
ardji, special powers were given to Russia 
to interfere in certain respects with the 
condition of those Principalities ; that the 
treaties to that effect were not only renewed 
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from time to time, but strengthened ; that 
the bonds were drawn closer and closer; that 
the supremacy of Russia over the nominal 
sovereigns of those provinces was more and 
more asserted ; and that when at one time 
the alliance between Napoleon and Alex- 
ander the Emperor of Russia seemed to 
divide the world between them under their 
undisputed sway, the great object of Alex- 
ander in those negotiations was to obtain 
complete sovereignty and rule over the 
Principalities, With regard to that first 
object, it must be observed that, not to 
day, or at Paris, but, as my hon. Friend 
the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) 
has observed, for some time before the Con- 
ferences of Vienna, Russia declared her 
willingness to give up those treaties, to 
renounce all the advantages which she had 
acquired by them, and to consent that there 
should be no particular and exclusive pro- 
tection of the Christians of these Princi- 
palities on the part of herself or of any 
other power. The conditions by which 
that arrangement is carried into effect 
seem to me to be very efficient for their ob- 
jects. The Porte declares that the Prin- 


cipalities of Moldavia and Wallachia shall 
continue to enjoy all the privileges and im- 


munities of which they are at present in 
possession. These privileges have long 
been a subject of dispute, and were so as 


late. as the time of the mission of Prince | 


Menchikoff to Constantinople. The Sultan 
has always declared that the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
those Principalities had been granted by the 
grace and favour of his ancestors, while, 
on the other hand, the Emperor of Russia 
had always endeavoured to induce them to 
believe that they have derived those privi- 
leges through his efforts, and that it is to 
him that they must look for the retention 
or extension of them. Now, Sir, in the 
23rd Article of the present treaty, the Sub- 
lime Porte engages to preserve to the said 
Principalities an independent and national 


administration, as well as full liberty of | 


worship, of legislation, of commerce, and 
of navigation ; and those words are almost 
identical with the words used in the preli- 
minaries to the Conference at Vienna, and 
Russia now does not recede from the profes- 
sions she then made. The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury, however, says—and not for the 
first time—that there is a great difference 
between this Article and the Article agreed 
upon at Vienna, and that by the Articles 
agreed to at Vienna, Russia and Austria 
had at any time the power of coming into 
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the Principalities and destroying the con- 
stitution conferred upon them, ‘Now, Sir, 
I cannot think that any interpretation of 
the Article in the treaty proposed at 
Vienna could have justified that opinion of 
my hon. Friend. There was, it is true, 
an article in which it was stated that if any 
armed interference should take place in 
the Principalities, that armed interference 
should, either previously to its taking place 
or afterwards, be made the subject of 
European deliberation, and in the protocol 
referring to that Article there was a mis- 
translation which has doubtless led to some 
amount of misconception, The simple 
fact, however, is this, that as the Sultan 
could not in an ordinary state of affairs 
send his troops into the Principalities, 
although they acknowledged him as their 
suzerain, it appeared necessary that the 
Powers who were neighbours to those pro- 
vinces, Russia and Austria, should take 
some precaution in order to prevent those 
Principalities becoming scenes of anarchy 
and a cause of alarm to their neighbours. 
By the present treaty I find that full pre- 
caution is taken to avoid such a state of 
things. The 27th Article provides that 
if the internal tranquillity of the Princi- 
palities should be menaced or eompro- 
mised, the Sublime Porte shall come to an 
understanding with the other contracting 
Powers in regard to the measures to be 
taken for the maintenance or restoration of 
order therein. No armed intervention can 
take place without previous arrangement 
or agreement between those Powers. 
Now, there is, I admit, a difference be- 
tween this article and the one proposed at 
Vienna. The article proposed at Vienna 
did not allow the Sublime Porte, although 
the suzerain of the Principalities, without 
concert with the other Powers, to enter 
them with her troops, and put down any 
insurrection which might take place, while 
the present Article provides that no armed 
intervention shall take place without pre- 
vious agreement between the Porte and 
the other contracting Powers. But, while 
I admit the difference, I still say that both 
Articles provided for the continuance of 
those privileges to the inhabitants of the 
Principalities which were guaranteed to 
them by England and France, and at the 
same time they provided that Wallachia 
and Moldavia should not become the arena 
of disorder and confusion, or that if they 
did the suzerain of those provinces should 
have the means of restoring order, I 
come next to the question of the navigation 
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of the Danube. With respect to that 
point, it appears to me that our successes 
at Sebastopol have been taken advantage 
of to obtain much greater security for the 
future for the free navigation of that 
river than it was possible to ask for, while 
our troops were still lying before that 
town. The Articles in this respect differ 
a little from the preliminaries. Russia has 
agreed that a line to mark her new frontier 
shall be drawn from the Pruth to the Black 
Sea, not a longitudinal line, but a line 
across the country by which the forts of 
Ismail and Novokilia will be placed within 
the territory of Moldavia, and Russia will 
be excluded from any power of interference 
with the navigation of the Danube—an in- 
terference which has hitherto been found 
so mischievous and injurious. It was said 
by Russia that that control which she ex- 
ercised was exerted to improve the navi- 
gation of the Danube ; but, in point of 
fact, there can be no doubt that it tended 
very much to impede the navigation of 
that river. I believe, Sir, that the whole 
of Europe, and this country.no less than 
any other, will derive the greatest benefit 
from the improvement of the navigation of 
the Danube, and that Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia, and also Hungary and some of the 
other Austrian provinces at present little 
known, will acquire the means of develop- 
ing their natural resources and their in- 
dustry, which cannot but materially tend 
to their future prosperity; and at the same 
time to the general advantage of Europe. 
The provisions of the treaty are applicable 
to the whole course of the Danube, and I 
fully concur in the appointment of a French 
and English temporary Commission to 
clear the obstacles which at present impede 
the course of that river. I now, Sir, come 
to the third point, the point which proved 
a stumbling-block at Vienna, and which 
prevented any agreement between the 
belligerents. I mean, of course, the pre- 
onderance of Russia in the Black Sea. 
Now, Sir, as regards either limitation, 
counterpoise, or neutralisation, I do not 
think it possible that any treaty introduc- 
ing either of those principles could be so 
framed that it would not be possible to pick 
a hole in it. Or one which Russia, if in- 
clined to violate the faith of the treaty, 
might not find some excuse for breaking. 
We are often told, and I must say that I 
consider the assertion a foolish one, that 
Russia is not a Power to be dealt with 
like other Powers ; that we cannot trust 
to her keeping the engagement into which 
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she enters, and that as soon as she signs 
a treaty she will find some means of 
violating it. It appears to me that we 
must deal with Russia as we would with 
any other Power. Russia, no doubt, has 
ambition, but other Powers have ambition 
also, and if Russia agrees to a treaty 
which it is to her interest to preserve, and 
which is agreeable to the general tran- 
quillity of Europe, we have, I think, no 
reason to believe that she will immediately 
violate it. If a treaty be found to be in- 
jurious to the interests of a country, and 
some means of violating it are obvious, I 
do not know of what country in Europe 
we could predicate a strict observance of 
that treaty. The objections toa system of 
counterpoise are obvious, and no doubt there 
are many objections to a system of limi- 
tation, and some can be urged against the 
system of neutralisation. No doubt Russia 
can have a number of gunboats unarmed, 
or even steamers, which, although built 
for commercial purposes, might readily be 
adapted for purposes of war. I can only 
say that I think that as much security has 
been taken for the future as it was possi- 
ble to take, and that you could hardly tell 
Russia more than what Lord Clarendon 
told Count Orloff at Paris—that the sti- 
pulations of the treaty would be nugatory 
if a great fleet were to be prepared at 
Nicholaieff, and if the maritime resources of 
that place should be used for that purpose. 
It is hardly possible to believe that the 
Russians would ever have consented to de- 
stroy Nicholaieff; and as to the forts on the 
coast of Circassia, they are not arsenals, 
and cannot, therefore, be said to have any- 
thing to do with the neutralisation of the 
Black Sea. The proposal of neutralisation 
was, I believe, originated by a statesman, 
for whom I have the greatest respect, and 
from whom I have always experienced the 
greatest cordiality—I mean M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys, and I believe it affords as good a 
solution of the problem as could have been 
discovered. I eume now to the fourth 
point, upon which the observations of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Aylesbury are 
so well worth the attention of the House 
that I hardly like to add anything to them. 
I believe, with him, that it was wise not 
to insist either upon inserting the hatti- 
sheriff as an article of the treaty, or upon 
annexing itto the treaty. The document 
is referred to in this solemn treaty; it is 
declared a law of the Turkish Empire, and 
we must expect that the Sultan will use all 
the means he can in order to carry it into 
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effect. With regard to the actual Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Empire, I have hardly 
that respect for it which my hon. Friend 
entertains, because, whatever may be in- 
tended by the Sultan’s Government, we 
ali know that when you go 300 miles off 
in the heart of Asia, or the mountains 
of Thessaly, the Pashas and their officers 
may say, ‘* What is this firman to us? 
We must not regard it. Let the irregu- 
lar troops be sent out to collect the tribute 
from the villages ;”’ and these irregular 
troops, as we know, kill many of the men, 
and carry the women into slavery, in spite 
of all the laws which the Sultan has en- 
acted. It is therefore desirable, and I 
trust we shall see the day when the Sultan 
may be able, not only to enact just laws 
at Constantinople, but when, by reforming 
the corruption which debases and degrades 
his empire, he may appoint persons in 
whom he can trust to hold the subordinate 
offices in the provinces; and, where it is 
necessary to use force, in order to maintain 
obedience, we may, I hope, see employed a 
regular and disciplined soldiery, and not an 
irregular foree, whose pillage and whose 
lawless violence have been so disgraceful 
and injurious to the Turkish Empire, and so 
degrading and ruinous even to the Sultan 
himself. I say, ‘ruinous to the Sultan,” 
because it is the outrages and invasions of 
those irregular troops which lead the Chris- 
tian subjects of the Porte, who have every 


reason to be satisfied with his toleration. 


and satisfied with the absence of religious 
persecution, to dread the Government of 
the Sultan as a Government which affords 
no protection to the honour of their wives 
or the safety and sanctity of their homes. 
With regard, Sir, to this war, I may say 
in general—and I think every Member of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Government who began 
the war must have felt the same—that if 
we had begun that war for the protection 
of Turkey against Russia, having no other 
prospect but that of seeing continued the 
abuses and misgovernment which caused 
and accompanied the decay of the Sultan’s 
power in Europe, we should not have been 
justified in entering upon it. But it was 
our hope—a hope confirmed by this treaty 
of peace—that while we prevented an am- 
bitious neighbour from planting himself in 
fair territories to which he had no claim or 
title whatever, we might at the same time 
open to the 10,000,000 or 11,000,000 in- 
habitants of these countries the prospect 
of better government, of security in their 
homes, and an acknowledgment of all those 
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rights which in civilised parts of Europe 
contribute so much te the happiness and 
welfare of the people. I have said already 
I do not think that any Articles of any 
treaty, however framed (and these Articles 
appear to me to be drawn up with very 
great precision and skill), would give you 
security against aggression on the part of 
Russia. It has been a project long me- 
ditated; the present Emperor may refrain 
from carrying it into effect; we may have 
security during his life that he will not re- 
sume these ambitious projects; but taking 
that at the best, we cannot say that in the 
Articles of the treaty we possess perfect se- 
curity that no attempt will ever be made at 
some future time to realise those projects 
on the part of Russia, I remember at the 
commencement of these disputes being very 
much struck by a political prediction made 
by a man perhaps as well entitled to deal in 
these predictions—always very hazardous— 
as any one—I mean the Emperor Napoleon. 
Napoleon said, when at the island of St. 
Helena, that the next war in Europe might 
very probably be owing to an attempt by 
Russia to get possession of Constantinople; 
that, according to his opinica, it was the 
only thing which could cordially unite Eng- 
land and France in one object; that such 
an attempt would cordially unite those two 
Powers; and he thought it likely that 
Prussia would join them under those cir- 
cumstances. But he said—and this is 
a very remarkable part of the predic- 
tion—that Austria would take part with 
Russia; she would share in the spoils 
of the declining empire of Turkey ; and 
therefore the efforts of France, Great 
Britain, and Prussia, would fail in pre- 
venting the march of the Russians to Con- 
stantinople. He added that this might 
not happen now; but it might happen 
in the day of one of the youngest among 
us, perhaps thirty-five years hence, and I 
believe the period mentioned in this pre- 
diction expired in 1852. There was some- 
thing very remarkable here ; but one point 
contained in the prediction could hardly 
fail to be particularly striking—namely, 
the confidence with which at that time the 
Emperor Napoleon spoke of the accession 
of Austria to the projects of Russia against 
Turkey. Now, in the beginning of 1853-4, 
the Emperor Nicholas spoke with a similar 
confidence of the agreement of Austria in 
any plan he might propose for the dissolu- 
tion of Turkey. Well, but did not this 
furnish a suggestion well worthy of con- 
sideration by any Power which wished to 
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resist these projects—namely, that it was 
desirable to obtain the assent and assist- 
ance of Austria in resisting, instead of 
aiding in these projects? Now, that was 
the course which has been taken by Lord 
Clarendon during the time he has held the 
seals of the Foreign Office—with much 
discouragement, with many reasons to 
complain of the backwardness of Austria, 
with many reasons to say that this was a 
question which interested her more than 
any other Power, and yet she was the 
last who would give her blood and her 
money for this purpose. With many dis- 
couragements of this kind, the plan has 
nevertheless been persevered in, and the 
result is the treaty of peace now under 
consideration. Because we must recollect 
that, although Austria had, as appeared to 
me, two objects in view—the one not to 
enter into the war at all, and the other 
to favour the Western Powers in their 
resistance to Russia; yet the first object 
was so much in her mind, and evidently 
so much at her heart—owing, perhaps, 
to particular cireumstances—that it was 
very difficult to get the effective aid of 
Austria. Now, however, a treaty has 
been signed, entered into by Austria, in 
common with Great Britain and France, 


by which the independence and integrity 
of Turkey are guaranteed, and by which 
any attempt to violate that independence 


and integrity is made a casus belli. Now, 
Sir, I believe, so long as these Powers 
ean keep together—so long as these 
Powers will resist these ambitious pro- 
jects, that whatever changes may take 
place in the Government of Russia, even 
if you had a very ambitious prince instead 
of one who, to his honour, is so much dis- 
posed to pacific councils—I believe this 
Treaty would prevent Russia from carry- 
ing out her projects, and that thereby you 
have a security against the renewal of the 
war. Of course, if England and France 
were at war, and Russia had to deal with 
Austria alone, and obtained military suc- 
cesses over her, the treaty would fail of 
effect ; but so would any treaty you could 
possibly frame. As far as words and as 
human wisdom can do so, the present 
treaty, I firmly believe, secures the in- 
tegrity of Turkey ; you cannot pretend 
to that perfect security which no human 
calculation and foresight can possibly hope 
to obtain. Such, then, being the case— 
such being the arrangements made with 
regard to the future, I think this House 
has every reason to be satisfied with what 
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has been done; and if I am told that 
many people are dissatisfied, and if I 
believe, as I do believe, that my noble 
Friend was quite right when he said it 
was probable, if we went on with the war, 
that we should gain success in the cam- 
paign of 1856, and that at the end of the 
year we might obtain greater advantages 
than we now have, I only give the more 
honour to the Government ; for, having it 
in their power, as I believe they had, to 
induce the nation to continue the war, 
yet, being satisfied in their own minds 
that the objects of the war had been 
fully accomplished, they have preferred 
peace to further bloodshed and to further 
warfare, Such, Sir, therefore, are my 
opinions as to the Treaty of Peace. 
There are, however, some things upon 
which, if I ventured upon criticisms, I 
should ask some explanations. I think, 
for instance, that, as regards that declara- 
tion of Count Orloff as to Nicholaieff, it 
would have been better to have had it 
formally delivered as an agrecment be- 
tween the belligerents than to have merely 
mentioned it in the protocols, subject, on 
a future occasion, to be disputed or ex- 
plained away. I think, with regard to 
the Circassian forts—although I do not 
know that Circassia has, during the war, 
even shown that energy we might have ex- 
pected, or even that inclination to fight for 
her independence, which might have in- 
duced us to bind ourselves to them—yet 
I do consider that the power which Russia 
has of restoring those forts is a great 
means of confirming her power in the 
Black Sea. My hon. Friend (Mr. Layard) 
and the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Man- 
ners) have argued that Russia has no 
rights over Circassia. 1 believe her rights 
are confined to what were formerly the 
rights of Turkey. That Power had cer- 
tain forts which she occupied by her gar- 
risons ; she had no sovereignty over the 
main land, her rights being confined to 
those forts. By the Treaty of Adrianople 
those forts were surrendered to Russia, 
who succeeded to the rights of Turkey, 
but to no more, and not one inch of 
ground beyond that which was occupied 
by the forts could she claim upon that 
account. Those forts, however, gave 
Russia the means of sending troops from 
Odessa and Sebastopol to the Asiatic 
coast. If I am told that no advantages 
could be obtained beyond those we have 
obtained, I eonfess, | would rather have 
heard that Russia had stipulated not again 
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to occupy those forts than to have stipu- 
lated about the fortifications of the Aland 
Isles. I am aware that these stipulations 
were entered into with a view to the im- 
portant interests of Sweden, but I would 
rather have given them up if I could have 
obtained the consent of Russia to abandon 
these Circassian forts, which had been al- 
ready abandoned and destroyed during the 
war. Having made those criticisms, | will 
just remark upon one or two points brought 
under consideration by the protocols. To- 
wards the end of the negotiations it ap- 
pears that the French Minister brought 
under consideration the state of the Bel- 
gian press, and objected to what, no doubt, 
are great excesses and a lamentable abuse 
of the freedom of the press, but which, as 
far as my experience goes, belongs to that 
very freedom, and is inseparable from it. 
Lord Chatham said that, like air, the press 
was a ‘‘chartered libertine;’’ and I am 
not aware that since his time the press 
has become less ‘‘libertine”’ or less ‘‘ char- 
tered.’’ The freedom of the Belgian press 
is secured by the constitution, and the 
offences of the press are punished by trial 
by jury; and, I think that no Ministry 
which the wise and constitutional Sove- 
reign who presides over that country has 


ever had has ever proposed any alteration 
of the constitution upon the subject of the 
press, or has proposed to submit the press 
to a censorship, or to any more summary 


interference. I cannot but think, there- 
fore, that, while we are all ready to say 
the Emperor of the French in his own 
dominions may regulate the press as he 
likes, if it be necessary for the peace and 
tranquillity of the country, without our 
having the least right of interference, yet, 
I think he should respect similar rights in 
others, and not call upon the Minister of 
England to do what must be most abhor- 
rent to the feelings of the English nation 
—to interfere with the press of a foreign 
country. But there were other and far 
graver questions discussed in that Confer- 
ence. Thestate of Greece—unfortunately 
a melancholy state—but one which, if ex- 
amined, will show, not only much disorder, 
many outrages, great licence and corrup- 
tion on the part of the Government, but 
also some of those proofs which any spe- 
cies of freedom and independence must 
produce in whatever part of the world it 
may be established. There is another sub- 
ject, Sir, still more melancholy—the state 
of Italy. The state of Italy is what the 
‘ hon. Gentleman who spoke last described 
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it to be. I called the attention of my 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment to that subject last Session, feeling 
confident that he would show, by his an- 
swer, how much he sympathised with the 
misfortunes of that misgoverned and much 
oppressed people. I was not disappointed. 
I heard the noble Lord enunciate senti- 
ments perfectly satisfactory to me, and 
which showed that, if at any time he had 
the means, he would use his best endea- 
vours to relieve them from the tyranny 
under which they suffered. Since then I 
have received from some persons protests 
and complaints as to my having spoken 
against the Italian Governments. I made 
further inquiries—looked into details, and 
the result has been I am more than con- 
firmed in my original impression. I found 
the condition of the people in the Roman 
Legations was such as I could hardly have 
conceived. For instance, the police, hay- 
ing a suspicion of any man, however re- 
spectable, or of whatever rank, seize him, 
place him in a filthy dungeon, where they 
keep him for months, and, when asked, 
they refuse to grant him a fair trial; but 
at last tell him they are convinced there is 
nothing against him, and therefore they 
let him go. They let him out of prison in 
a place where he has no home and no 
means of following his profession, where 
he is subjected to a variety of restrictions, 
such as not being out after eight o'clock, 
and of not speaking to any suspected per- 
son. When he asks who are the suspected 
persons, he is told, “‘ You know better 
than we who are suspected, but you must 
not speak to them.” This is not only a 
tyranny over those unfortunate persons, 
but it is an oppressive atmosphere for all 
whom it encompasses. It must destroy 
the whole enjoyment of life, especially to 
men who, like the Italians, are quick in 
idea, sensitive in feeling, endowed with 
great imaginations, and aspiring to live 
under good government; to such a people 
a tyranny of this kind must be quite in- , 
tolerable. Now, Sir, how is this state of / 
things maintained? Why, by foreign in- 
tervention. We all know that there have 
been many foreign interventions since 
1815, but such intervention has always 
been on account of the momentary over- 
throw of authority and of order to the 
momentary supremacy of some demagogi- 
cal party; and when, after a short time, 
authority has exercised its legitimate sway, 
the foreign intervention bas ceased. That 
has been the history of most foreign inter- 
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ventions since 1815, When we interfered 
in Portugal a few months saw our inter- 
yention at an end. But here is an inter- 
vention which has lasted for seven years. 
The time has surely come when we may 
ask, ‘‘ Do you mean your occupation to be 
perpetual, or at what period do you pro- 
pose to withdraw?’ If the occupation 
be perpetual, it is the same as a Power 
seizing a territory which does not belong 
to it; it is an overthrow of the balance of 
wer so far as that State is concerned. 

e should ask, too, ‘‘ If you do not mean 
to occupy in perpetuity, what are the mea- 
sures by which the authority of the legiti- 
mate Sovereign will be strengthened and 
be enabled to restore order ?’’ That ques- 
tion might, I think, be answered; but it 
would be by the sacrifice of a good deal of 
the priestly power which has been the 
source of so much misgovernment in that 
unhappy country. It might also be an- 
swered by the sacrifice of the Austrian 
protectorate over Italy. I am very much 
in favour of the legitimate dominion of 
Austria, where she has a legitimate do- 
minion. I think her position in the centre 
vof Europe eminently useful to Europe, and 
that her influence and authority have often 
been used to withstand Powers more am- 


bitious than herself. But she has no claim 
/to the protectorate of Italy beyond what 
is given to her by the treaty of peace 


at Vienna in 1815; therefore, I trust 
that the words used by Lord Clarendon at 
the Conferences, and which I am assured 
by one who could not be mistaken, were 
/stronger than those put in the protocol, 
will not be allowed to fall to the ground. 
Because, if you make a protest against the 
present state of Italy—if it is taken up by 
Austria with a refusal to diseuss the ques- 
tion at all—you leave Italy in a worse state 
‘than you found it, and you will not be jus- 
tified in what you have done. I have stated 
this strongly, but I have no intention of 
saying that Her Majesty’s Government will 
not do all that it is possible to do on this 
subject. On the contrary, knowing that 
they will have the support of this House, 
and feeling, themselves, warmly on the 
subject, I believe they will take the mea- 
sures that are necessary. I believe that 
those measures ought not to be hasty or 
abrupt. They should be conducted, in the 
first place, by counsel with the Empe- 
ror of the French, who found his troops 
,/in possession of Rome protecting the per- 
“ son of the Sovereign; and that in concert 
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with the Emperor of the French we should 
speak the language of firmness and of rea- 
son to Austria. What should be the par-/ 
ticular proposition, Government of course 
are to determine. It should be left to 
them to conduct the business, I think 
there should be no Resolution, no Address 
proposed on the subject, but that we should 
leave it entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, evidently knowing, as I am sure they 
must know, that there is but one almost 
universal feeling in the country on this 
subject. But when speaking of the oceu- 
pation of Italy by Austria, we must not 
forget that the people of the kingdoms of 
Naples and of Sicily are subjected to even 
a still more harsh and iniquitous rule than 
Italy. There is but one subject more that 
I shall touch upon, and that is, as to what 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury has said 
respecting the Motions which have been 
made in this House. I trust that with 
regard to the army the Government will 
take such measures, not with respect to 
regimental regulations, but with regard to 
the general staff of the army, as will make 
them more fit on a future occasion to meet 
the sudden requirements of a warlike state 
of things. But while I trust this will be 
their course, 1 hope they will not be led, 
I feel sure they will not be led, into the 
false notion that this country ought to bea 
great military Power. Although I believe 
that we are essentially a military people, 
and that in no long time we should be able 
to produce an army that would be able to 
cope with any other army in Europe, yet 
I trust that while we keep up, not only a 
respectable, but a considerable naval force, 
we shall not extend the expenses or the 
scale to our army. If we have an army 
well constituted and well commanded, with 
a better knowledge of the usages of war, 
there is no need whatever that that army 
should be of considerable extent. These 
are things which I think the Government 
ought to have full time to consider. It is 
a passage from war to peace. It is not a 
thing to be dealt with at once. A peace 
establishment requires great consideration, 
mature reflection, and a proceeding step by 
step before it is finally accomplished. But 
I do trust that such an establishment will 
be accomplished; and that former errors 
will not be allowed to be passed over be- 
cause we are now at peace, but that every 
part of our establishments will be fully 
considered, and that without * | pretence 
of our being a great military Power, we 
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may do justice to our military spirit, and | blockade existed to prevent their going 
preserve our station in Europe as we de-| there. The vessel arrived at Constan- 
serve to maintain it, bright and unimpaired. | tinople, and there again the owners made 

Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON said, it | inquiries at the British Embassy, and were 
was his intention to submit to the House a | informed that no official notification of any 
considerable modification of the second | blockade had been received. The vessel 
paragraph of the Address which had been | had landed some small portion of her cargo 
moved. In that second paragraph it was ‘at Soujouk-Kaleh, when a small Russian 
stated that the House had learnt with | vessel of war made her a prize, for breach 
‘* joy and satisfaction that Her Majesty | of fiscal and quarantine regulations. The 
had been enabled to establish peace.’’ | ship was taken into Sebastopol, and claimed 
Now, he had listened to every speech which | as a prize. The owners applied to the 
had been uttered that night, but had failed | British Consul at Odessa, and were in- 
to perceive any indications of such joy | formed that no notice of any blockade had 


having been expressed by those who had been received there. So long as the right 











supported the Address. No one had ven- 
tured to say that the people out of doors 
hailed the treaty with either joy or satisfac- 
tion. The seconder of the Address was a 
Gentleman who usually spoke with con- 
siderable vivacity, but in the performance 
of his present task he had altered his tone 
considerably. The noble Lord who had 
just sat down had manifested neither joy 
nor satisfaction. On the contrary, he had 
stated his objections to several provisions 
of the treaty. The treaty did not touch 


‘on the subject of Italy, to which the noble 


Lord had so largely adverted, and he (Lord 
C. Hamilton), therefore, deprecated the in- 
troduction of it. He was not about to 
touch upon the general policy of the war 
or the terms of the peace, but to confine 
himself to its bearings on the gallant 
inhabitants ef Circassia, and to endea- 
vour to prove to the House that it was 
impossible for Russia to set up any just 
claim in Circassia founded on any cession 
of territory by Turkey. The power of 
rebuilding forts on the Circassian coast 
would confer great advantage on Rus- 
sia. In order to show how impossible 
it was for Russia to found a claim, more 
especially a right, to the coast of Circassia, 
he would go back to the case of the Viwen, 
which was first brought forward by the 
present Lord Stratford de Redcliffe when 
he had a seat in the House of Commons. 
The owners of that vessel attempted to 
open a trade with Circassia, but before 
leaving this country to do so, they applied 
at the Foreign Office to know if any treaty 
or arrangement existed to interfere with 
their trading with that coast. They re- 
ceived an evasive reply, stating that it was 
not the duty of the Foreign Office to give 
advice on such matters, and referring the 
owners to Lloyd’s. They then applied to 
Lloyd's, and were informed that no 
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of capture was defended on the plea of 
'a breach of Custom House and quarantine 
regulations it seemed probable that the 
| Russian Government would restore the 
| vessel, as it was perfectly clear that no 
jsuch regulations had ever been notified 
‘to the British Consuls either at Odessa 
|or Constantinople ; but the case having 
gone to St. Petersburg, Count Nessel- 
rode represented to the British Ambas- 
sador that there was an actual military 
occupation of the spot where the goods 
were landed and de facto a blockade of the 
coast. That was a complete deception. 
Mr. Longworth, who visited the spot 
shortly after the affair of the Vizen, states 
his readiness to give evidence on oath of 
the complete want of truth in that asser- 
tion of the Russian Government; and the 
present Government should respect his 
evidence, as he was the person employed 
by them to carry on negotiations with the 
Cireassian tribes during the recent war, 
Mr. Longworth states that the only fort or 
place that has any military occupation in 
that vicinity is Alexandrinsky, a small fort 
of the name of Doba having been en- 
larged by the Russians and so named by 
them. This fort is quite out of sight of 
the spot in the Bay of Semez where the 
Vixen was captured, being separated by 
a headland that projects into the sea. 
There is no road from it to the bay in 
question. The garrison were completely 
hemmed in by the Circassians, and their 
riflemen would have destroyed any foree 
that attempted to penetrate through the 
woods that lay between the fort and the 
bay. In short, the Circassians in that 
locality would as soon expect an invasion 
from Constantinople as from that fortress. 
But the Cireassians had no means of 
making the truth known. Our Ambassa- 
dor was deceived and silenced, and the 
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rights of the Circassians were sacri-| military material collected in the vicinity 
fieed. The fort of Soujouk-Kaleh was | of their territory, and to the fact that by 
originally a small factory, raised by the the terms of this treaty England and 


Circassians themselves. 
residence of a Turkish Commissioner, and 
was ceded to the Turks. In 1783, in a 
formal treaty, Russia acknowledged the 


| 


It became the France acquiesced for the first time in 


the claims of Russia to the possession of 
that territory. Hitherto it has never been 
acknowledged to belong to Russia either by 


right of Turkey to Soujouk-Kaleh and two right of treaty or conquest. But the noble 
other forts, named Anapa and Pote, and | Lord the Member for the City of London 


upon that old treaty was based the claim of | 


Russia to the whole territory of Cireassia. 
The Russian Government maps, however, 
distinctly laid down the whole territory as 
belonging to free and independent tribes ; 


and although Russia, by treaty, ceded. 
these three forts to Turkey, they were | 
The Turks | 


never claimed by Turkey. 
were anxious to keep up relations of amity 
with the Circassians, for the sake of their 
own social and domestic comfort, and main- 
tained constant commercial intercourse, 
but they never claimed the territory. They 
did not even maintain these forts for pur- 
poses of any military occupation, but 
merely as places for commercial inter- 
course, where Turkish Commissioners re- 
sided, and there never was the slightest 
attempt to raise revenue or soldiers in 
that country, or to claim the inhabi- 
tants as subjects. The matter came to 
a point in 1829, when the Treaty of Ad- 
rianople was signed. The Russians 
claimed of the Divan the cession of the 
whole territory. The answer of the Divan 
was straightforward enongh—that they 
could not cede what had never been theirs. 
Russia insisted, however, upon what she 
called a trifling cession, but which was, 
nevertheless, the cession not only of the 
trifling rights that Turkey really possessed, 
but of the whole extensive and valuable 
territory peopled by the different tribes of 
Circassia, to which the Sultan had never at 
any time laid claim ; and in the Treaty of 
Adrianople the whole of that territory was 
ceeded to Russia by Turkey under protest. 
He denied that Russia ever had any right to 
that territory, and it was the more incum- 
bent upon that House to interpose because 
England had unfortunately acquiesced in 
the claim of Russia. As the represent- 
atives, therefore, of a free people, he 
ealled upon them to insist upon an under- 
taking from the Government that the Cir- 
cassians would not be handed over entirely 
to the power of Russia. The very termi- 
nation of the war had placed the Circas- 
sians in a much worse position than they 
were before it broke out, owing to the 
immense augmentation of the forces and 








(Lord J. Russell) had declared he was not 
aware that the people of Circassia deserved 
very much of this country; indeed, it could 
not be denied that the feeling was pretty 
general that they seemed to regard the 
eause of the Allies with apathy. He would, 
lowever, beg the House to hesitate before 
it hastily joined in that condemnation of 
the Cireassians—for there were many rea- 
sons to account for their not taking a more 
active part in the contest. In the first 
place their chiefs had been misled in the 
expectations which they had been induced 
to entertain that the seat of war would 
necessarily be in Asia. Having been sum- 
moned to Constantinople to concert mea- 
sures against the common enemy, they 
left Turkey with the impression that they 
were to be aided by a large body of Euro- 
pean troops, who were to serve as the 
nucleus of the army that was to oppose 
the Russians in Circassia. Now, he (Lord 
C. Hamilton) was quite sure that no abso- 
lute promise to that effect had ever been 
given, nevertheless encouragement had 
been held out justifying the expectation ; 
and, therefore, when it was found that 
the allied generals had sailed for the Cri- 
mea, a feeling of disappointment and dis- 
couragement spread far and wide through- 
out Circassia, to dispel which nothing 
whatever was ever done. The House 
must bear in mind that these were a primi- 
tive people, who knew little of European 
politics, and whose whole feelings and in- 
terests were bound up in the gallant 
struggle they had so long maintained 
against the enormous power of Russia. 
They naturally looked to their own country 
as of the greatest importance. They 
wished to aid the Allies ; but they having 
no regular army, no supplies, no commis- 
sariat, could not co-operate with regular 
troops in campaigns distant from their own 
homes. Their system of warfare resembles 
the ancient forays between Highland chief- 
tains. Their ideas were, therefore, limited 
to operations near their own country, and 
they earnestly entreated a small body of 
regular troops with whom they could 
act—they at last reduced their requests 
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to the presence of a single battalion 
—but the exigences of the Allies pre- 
vented even that small aid, so that they 
felt. they were wholly neglected. Again, 
they must recollect, in estimating the claims 
of the Circassians upon them, how great had 
been the result of the attack which they 
made upon Tiflis, which compelled the 
Russian general to detach a corps d’ar- 
mée to maintain that fortress. Another 
cause of the Circassians holding back was 
the unhappy differences with Mr. Long- 
worth, the Commissioner — differences 
which undoubtedly were deeply to be re- 
gretted. Now, suppose the Circassians 
had said—‘‘ This is our time; Russia 
is in great straits, and we can make 
terms.’ Would any one be entitled to 
blame the Circassians if they had done 
so? Why, an assurance of their neutral- 
ity would have been, under the circum- 
stances, an immense boon to Russia, 
But, no, the gallant people refused all the 
offers that were made to them, and they 
declined to take advantage of the excel- 
lent opportunity thus offered to them for 
the first time within five-and-twenty years, 
To leave the gallant people, therefore, as 
they were was certainly not the treatment 
which they deserved. For we had sent 
them a Commissioner—we had sent them 
arms as well as money, and had, in every 
way, placed them in direct hostility to the 
Russians. He must say, therefore, that a 
peace concluded as this one was, was not 
an honourable one. He would maintain 
also that the securities held forth in the 
treaty would prove wholly inefficacious, 
In the ‘protocols, as well as in the treaty, 
there was an allegation of the neutrality 
of the Black Sea. What was the meaning 
of the term neutrality? They were told 
that the Black Sea was to be thrown open to 
the mercantile marine of the world. But 
how did that apply to the 250 miles of the 
Circassian coast; or what was meant by 
the declaration that it was to be open to 
them, ‘‘ subject only to the regulations 
now in force.’” Why, the regulations on 
the Circassian frontier, for the last five- 
and-twenty years, had been a rigid block- 
ade. What, then, was the meaning of the 
term ‘‘ regulations now in force?”” Even 
the noble Lord opposite did not quite ap- 
prove of the power which had been given 
to rebuild the forts; but now, let him ask, 
what became of the neutrality if the forts 
were to be rebuilt? And let the House 
remark this power to rebuild was not con- 


fined to Anapa, Pote, and Soujouk-Kaleh, 
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the three forts that did once belong to 
Turkey and might lawfully be bode by 
her—bat to all the forts constructed by 
Russia since the Treaty of Adrianople, 
whereby she endeavoured to maintain mili- 
tary sway over those gallant tribes. By 
this treaty we now for the first time for- 
mally recognise the unjust claim of 
Russia to the territory of that brave 
and free people. Again, at page 36, it 
was specified that the Black Sea was to 
be open to transports, which might be of 
any size. Why, they might include a 
vessel of the size of a 130-gun ship. 
Count Orloff contended that aboard these 
transports there should be a suitable ar- 
mament, which was ultimately conceded 
by Lord Clarendon. Now, what was the 
meaning of a suitable armament? Who 
was to be the judge of whatitwas? The 
reply to that important quesiion was ad- 
journed at Paris. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not upon this occasion follow 
the practice that had been pursued at the 
Conferences and adjourn the answer to all 
inconvenient questions, for adjournment 
seemed to him to mean an unconditional 
surrender to Russia. Again, the treaty of 
peace made mention of a full and complete 
amnesty to be granted by each of the con- 
tending Powers to such of its subjects as 
might have taken a part in the war anta- 
gonistic to it. Well, turning to another 
article, which bears upon and explains 
this amnesty, he would ask, what pro- 
tection would it afford to the Circassians? 
He denied that the Circassians were the 
subjects of Russia, and therefore they were 
wholly excluded from the conditions of the 
amnesty. As a free and independent 
people they could not claim rights as 
subjects, and would therefore be exposed 
to the unmitigated vengeance of Russia. 
Unless, then, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could show that by the terms of 
the fifth article protection was secured 
to the Cireassians, he should certainly 
press forward the Amendment which he 
had already sketched out. He would ask 
any man possessed of British feeling, whe- 
ther it was consistent with the national 
spirit to approve of that article unless it 
secured protection for the Circassians. 
Nor were they without a precedent to 
guide them in obtaining for a people not 
directly concerned with a treaty of peace 
terms of security for the future against 
those with whom they might be at war, 
After the close of the last war, the in- 
habitants of Parga, a town in Albania, 
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finding that they could no longer resist 
the attack of Ali Pasha, petitioned the 
British Government for relief, and begged 
to be placed under the same protection as 
the Ionian Islands. He (Lord C. Hamil- 
ton) was happy to say the appeal was re- 
sponded to, and in the noblest manner, 
and the inhabitants were at once told they 
would not be left to the vengeance of the 
Turk. They were not only protected, 
but removed to a place of safety, and the 
sum of £150,000 was voted by Parlia- 
ment to indemnify them for their losses 
consequent on leaving their former home. 
Upon the occasion of the discussion in 
that House, the noble Lord the Member 
for the City of London, then at the com- 
mencement of his distinguished career, 
advocating with great zeal the claims of 
that gallant people, said— 

“ Would to God I could enter into the question 
of the cession of Parga with such effect as to be 
able to induce the House to commiserate the 
fate and relieve the situation of a wronged and 
gallant people.” 


After alluding to some anonymous writer 
who endeavoured to defend the transaction, 
the noble Lord proceeded— 


“He thought the general opinion of mankind 
would be that this was a case of as notorious 
treachery and as grievous injury as any that had 
ever yet occurred in the world. And what had 
been the consequence as regarded our own repu- 
tation? Our enemies always alluded with ex- 
treme anxiety to the case of Parga as an instance 
of our acquiescence in oppression and our deser- 
tion of the cause of freemen, and they reproached 
us with this fatal inconsistency, that we, who for 
ages and throughout protracted wars had stood 
forward as the champions of the rights of nations, 
were content when the enemies of the Parguinotes 
required their submission and the surrender of 
their rights, to act in a very different character, 
and upon principles contrary to those on which we 
had hitherto unsheathed our swords.” [2 Han- 
sard, ij. 106. 


Now, he thought the case of the Circas- 
sians as well deserved the application of 
such eloquent language as those on whose 
behalf the noble Lord had spoken; and, 
he hoped the public spirit of this country 
had not degenerated, but that it would 
prove itself still ready to defend those 
gallant men who had so long defended 


their liberties against overpowering forces. | 


Believing that, unless due security was 
given, these gallant people would not be 


proisered from the vengeance of Russia, | 


e should move the Amendment of which 


he had given notice. 
, Amendment proposed, in paragraph 2, 
line 3, to leave out the words “joy and :” 
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Question he srg “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm CHARLES WOOD: Sir, as daring 
this discussion, many hon. Gentlemen have 
called for explanations upon various points 
from the Government, it is but due to them 
that those explanations should be given. 
I have listened with great pleasure to the 
speeches of my noble Friend the Member 
for London (Lord J. Russell) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
Layard). No one can be better acquaint- 
ed than the noble Lord with all that took 
place at Vienna, or than the hon. Member 
for Aylesbury with the state and condition 
of the Sultan’s dominions; and, conse- 
quently, no Member of this House can be 
better qualified than they are to express 
an opinion upon the general provisions of 
the treaty. I was, therefore, much grati- 
fied to hear from them an unqualified ap- 
probation of the general terms of the 
treaty. I do not know even that we have 
much reason to complain of the observa- 
tions of the noble Lord the Member for 
Colchester (Lord J. Manners), because, 
although he seems to be of opinion that it 
was impossible for us to make other than 
an ignominious peace, I think that even 
he has fully admitted that the treaty does 
accomplish all the objects for which the 
war was originally commenced. We have 
not, then, 1 think, much reason to com- 
plain of the noble Lord, who confined 
his objections to one point, omitted, as 
he said, from the treaty, but which ap- 
pears to me never to have been contem- 
plated as one of the objects of the war. 
The noble Lord has admitted the position 
maintained in the able speeches of the 
mover and seconder of the Address — 
namely, that the independence and integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire has been se- 
cured. He has admitted that, as regards 
the ‘present, the integrity of that em- 
pire, both in Europe and Asia, is fully 
secured, and the only point upon which, 
in his opinion, the security of the Ottoman 
Empire is not attained for the future was, 
as regarded the state of those provinces 
lying between Russia proper and Turkey 
in Asia, and that opinion has been re- 
peated by the noble Lord who has just 
sat down. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down has narrated various transactions 
which have taken place with regard to 
those provinces, of which I can only say, 
that 1 have never before heard of them. 
He has talked about our handing over to 
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the dominion of Russia certain independent 
provinces, and has accused us of betray- 
ing those who were nobly struggling for 
liberty. Now, I can assure the noble Lord, 
that all nations gallantly struggling for 
freedom, will always command the sym- 
pathy of this House and of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but, at the same time, I must 
ask him to explain what he means by our 
handing over provinces to the dominion of 
Russia, and also what are the provinces 
which we have so handed over? With 
regard to the Christian provinces, Georgia, 
Mingrelia, and Imeritia, the feelings of 
the population of those provinces were in 
favour of Russia rather than of the Allies, 
and certainly they took no active part 
against Russia in the prosecution of the 
war. Neither did they seek independ- 
ence at our hands from the dominion of 
Russia, by whom they seemed to think 
they were well treated. The inhabitants 
of Daghestan, led by their gallant chief 
Schamyl, certainly were at war with Rus- 
sia, but their territory is not on the Black 
Sea, but on the shores of the Caspian, 
and they have never co-operated with us. 
Nothing that the Government could do— 
except offering arms, which Schamyl] de- 
clined—could possibly assist him in his 
operations. That chief did precisely what 
he pleased, and if report speaks the truth, 
very soon after the commencement of the 
war, there was a treaty made between 
him and Russia, Surely, then, the Go- 
vernment cannot be accused of handing 
Schamyl over to the Russians. The only 
people to whom such a charge might be 
supposed to apply, were those occupying 
that portion of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arapa, with whom the Go- 
vernment were certainly in communiea- 
tion. But Her Majesty’s Ministers never 
held out any expectation to them that 
they would Jand an army in Asia, with 
whom they might co-operate. The only 
occasion upon which, so far as I am 
aware, there was any question of co-opera- 
tion between the Circassian or Abasian 
tribes and ourselves was, that in which an 
attack was made by our vessels on Soujouk- 
Kaleh. On that occasion the neighbouring 
tribes promised that they would operate 
on the land side, if we undertook to attack 
upon the sea side. Well, we did so; the 
Russians were driven out by the shells 
from our vessels, but the tribes did not 
appear at all, and the Russians retired 
unmolested, when they might all have 
been cut off. The accounts received so 
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late as November last from the neigh- 
bourhood of Anapa, informed us that 
the people there were not disposed in 
the slightest degree to co-operate with 
us—that, on the contrary, they looked 
upon us almost in the light of enemies, 
because we endeavoured to interfere upon 
a point involving what the noble Lord 
(Lord C. Hamilton) so delicately calls their 
arrangements for the social and domestic 
comforts of the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, or, in other words, with selling their 
children as slaves. What, then, does the 
noble Lord mean, by saying that we hand- 
ed over provinces to Russia ? By the treaty 
of Adrianople, Turkey ceded to Russia 
the forts on the coast of Circassia, but it 
did not cede the territory of Circassia, be- 
cause it did not belong to Turkey to cede; 
and that district is now, as regards its in- 
ternal position, in precisely the same con- 
dition as it was before the war began. As 
to the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, the 
treaty expressly stipulates that the terri- 
tories of Russia and Turkey in Asia shall 
be as they were before the war. As to 
the apprehension of the noble Lord that 
those districts will be subject to blockade, 
the treaty expressly states that— 

“Free from any impediment, the commerce 
in the ports and waters of the Black Sea shall 
be subject only to regulations of health, customs, 
and police, framed in a spirit favourable to the 
development of commercial transactions.” 


And that is the treaty to which Russia has 
pledged herself. As regards the districts 
to which the noble Lord refers, 1 must 
inform him that they are districts over 
which there is no fixed Government, and 
that consequently there is great difficulty 
in treating with them. Each chief is 
something like a Highland laird of the 
olden time, and in his own territory is in- 
dependent of all control and acknowledges 
no superior ; so that in order to treat with 
them, the first thing to be done must be 
to establish a Government, guarantee its 
continuance, and then secure some kind of 
alliance with that Government. I can 
only repeat that the condition of those 
provinces now is exactly the same as it 
was before the war began. I do not mean 
to say that if the war had continued the 
establishment of some sort of independence 
of Circassia might not have been attempted. 
I do not mean to say that if an independent 
country could have been set up between 
Russia on the one hand and Persia on the 
other hand, great benefits might not have 
been gained. But that assuredly was not 
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the object for which the war was under- 
taken, and the question therefore resolves 
itself into this—should we have been justi- 
fied in continuing the war on that ground, 
when the objects of the war, namely, the 
independence and integrity of Turkey, had 
been attained? The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury spoke of the “larger area” over 
which the contest must have spread if 
other objects had been attempted; and 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Monckton Milnes) has lamented that the 
independence of Poland is not secured, 
and that the condition of Italy remains as 
it was. LI regret the state both of Italy 
and of Poland; but, if the Government is 
“to be blamed for not having secured the 
independence of Poland and the freedom of 
Italy, I believe that is a censure in which 
the great body of this House will not 
join. The forts along the Circassian coast 
were in the possession of Russia before 
the war begun, and there is no more 
reason why we should stipulate that those 
forts should not be rebuilt than there is 
for stipulating that the Turks should de- 
stroy their forts at Varna or at any other 
point on the coast of the Euxine. But in 
forming our judgment on these various 
questions, I agree with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Layard) in thinking that the treaty 
should be examined generally, and not 
with reference only to one single point. 
What is done for the security of Turkey? 


That object is effectually provided for by | 


taking away from Russia the power of 


attacking Turkey suddenly and with an) 


overpowering force by sea; it is pro- 
vided for by the fact that Russia binds 
herself, in common with the other Powers 
represented in the late Conferences at 
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than he thought we could possibly have 
obtained. I was glad to hear the opinion 
expressed by him, that the firman securing 
to the Christians equal rights and privileges 
ought not to have been included in the 
treaty ; our desire was to treat Turkey as 
an independent nation, and by doing so 
less opportunity is afforded to any Power 
at any future time to interfere in her 
internal arrangements. With respect to 
the Principalities, an hon. Member in- 
quired whether the divan is to be 
elected during the occupation of the 
Austrian troops? The hon. Gentleman 
will find in one of the protocols that Count 
Buol declares that immediate measures 
will be taken for the evacuation of the 
Principalities by the troops of his Imperial 
master ; and it is clearly understood that 
the Principalities are to be free from Aus- 
trian interference previously to any step 
which they may take for the future settle- 
ment of their affairs. With regard to the 
arrangements for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Danube, I have heard no 
dissatifaction expressed by any person as 
to the provisions introduced into the treaty 
on that subject. Those provisions are a 
great improvement upon what was con- 
templated at Vienna. The Russians are 
removed altogether from the banks of the 
Danube, and they have no power therefore 
to interfere with the navigation. I cannot 
help thinking that, seeing how the obli- 
gations which devolved upon Russia with 
respect to the navigation of this river 
have been hitherto neglected, there would 
have been but little security for the 
'future freedom of the Danube if she 
‘had been left in possession of either 
|bank. The next point to which some 








Paris, to respeet the independence and | objection appears to be taken is the ar- 
integrity of Turkey, and it is further rangement with regard to the neutrality 
seeured by a treaty which has been|of the Black Sea, At Vienna the propo- 
laid on the table this day, and has! sal was to limit the Russian force, allowing 
been concluded between Austria, France, | her to retain a certain number of vessels 
and England, guaranteeing the independ- | of large size. Now, I cannot help think- 
ence of the Porte. We have no right to | ing the present arrangement of neutralisa- 
treat Russia as a Power so faithless that | tion is a very much better one. The number 
she will break treaties as soon as they are | of ships which Russia is allowed to retain 
made ; and so far as can be done by treaty | in the Black Sea is reduced to ten light 
obligations, I assert that the independence | vessels of about the size of our second 


and integrity of the Turkish Empire are 
fully secured by the treaty now under con- 
sideration. 
braced in it, the hon. Mémber for Ayles- 


bury, well acquainted as he is with the | 
condition of Turkey, has stated that with | 


respect to the articles relating to the con- 
dition of the Christians, we have got more 


As to the other points em-| 


class gunboats. It has been objected by 
'hon. Members that this provision of the 
treaty may easily be evaded. Now, it is 
difficult to provide a form of words which 
cannot be evaded by persons desirous of 
doing so, in the same way that it is said 
that there is no Act of Parliament through 
which @ coach and six may not be driven. 
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the dominion of Russia certain independent 
provinces, and has accused us of betray- 
ing those who were nobly struggling for 
liberty. Now, I can assure the noble Lord, 
that all nations gallantly struggling for 
freedom, will always command the sym- 
pathy of this House and of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but, at the same time, I must 
ask him to explain what he means by our 
handing over provinces to the dominion of 
Russia, and also what are the provinces 
which we have so handed over? With 
regard to the Christian provinces, Georgia, 
Mingrelia, and Imeritia, the feelings of 
the population of those provinces were in 
favour of Russia rather than of the Allies, 
and certainly they took no active part 
against Russia in the prosecution of the 
war, Neither did they seek independ- 
ence at our hands from the dominion of 
Russia, by whom they seemed to think 
they were well treated. The inhabitants 
of Daghestan, led by their gallant chief 
Schamyl, certainly were at war with Rus- 
sia, but their territory is not on the Black 
Sea, but on the shores of the Caspian, 
and they have never co-operated with us. 
Nothing that the Government eould do— 
except offering arms, which Schamyl de- 
clined—eould possibly assist him in his 
operations. That chief did precisely what 
he pleased, and if report speaks the truth, 
very soon after the commencement of the 
war, there was a treaty made between 
him and Russia, Surely, then, the Go- 
vernment cannot be accused of handing 
Schamyl over to the Russians. The only 
people to whom such a charge might be 
supposed to apply, were those occupying 
that portion of the country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Arapa, with whom the Go- 
vernment were certainly in communiea- 
tion. But Her Majesty’s Ministers never 
held out any expectation to them that 
they would land an army in Asia, with 
whom they might co-operate. The only 
occasion upon which, so far as I am 
aware, there was any question of co-opera- 
tion between the Circassian or Abasian 
tribes and ourselves was, that in which an 
attack was made by our vessels on Soujouk- 
Kaleh. On that oceasion the neighbouring 
tribes promised that they would operate 
on the land side, if we undertook to attack 
upon the sea side. Well, we did so; the 
Russians were driven out by the shells 
from our vessels, but the tribes did not 
appear at all, and the Russians retired 
unmolested, when they might all have 
been cut off. The accounts received so 
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late as November last from the neigh- 
bourhood of Anapa, informed us that 
the people there were not disposed in 
the slightest degree to co-operate with 
us—that, on the contrary, they looked 
upon us almost in the light of enemies, 
because we endeavoured to interfere upon 
a point involving what the noble Lord 
(Lord C. Hamilton) so delicately calls their 
arrangements for the social and domestic 
comforts of the inhabitants of Constanti- 
nople, or, in other words, with selling their 
children as slaves. What, then, does the 
noble Lord mean, by saying that we hand- 
ed over provinces to Russia? By the treaty 
of Adrianople, Turkey ceded to Russia 
the forts on the coast of Circassia, but it 
did not cede the territory of Circassia, be- 
cause it did not belong to Turkey to cede; 
and that district is now, as regards its in- 
ternal position, in precisely the same con- 
dition as it was before the war began. As 
to the Asiatic provinces of Turkey, the 
treaty expressly stipulates that the terri- 
tories of Russia and Turkey in Asia shall 
be as they were before the war. As to 
the apprehension of the noble Lord that 
those districts will be subject to blockade, 
the treaty expressly states that— 

“ Free from any impediment, the commerce 
in the ports and waters of the Black Sea shall 
be subject only to regulations of health, customs, 
and police, framed in a spirit favourable to the 
development of commercial transactions.” 


And that is the treaty to which Russia has 
pledged herself. As regards the districts 
to which the noble Lord refers, I must 
inform him that they are districts over 
which there is no fixed Government, and 
that consequently there is great difficulty 
in treating with them. Each chief is 
something like a Highland laird of the 
olden time, and in his own territory is in- 
dependent of all control and acknowledges 
no superior ; so that in order to treat with 
them, the first thing to be done must be 
to establish a Government, guarantee its 
continuance, and then secure some kind of 
alliance with that Government. I can 
only repeat that the condition of those 
provinces now is exactly the same as it 
was before the war began. I do not mean 
to say that if the war had continued the 
establishment of some sort of independence 
of Circassia might not have been attempted. 
I do not mean to say that if an independent 
country could have been set up between 
Russia on the one hand and Persia on the 
other hand, great benefits might not have 
been gained. But that assuredly was not 
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the object for which the war was under- 
taken, and the question therefore resolves 
itself into this—should we have been justi- 
fied in continuing the war on that ground, 
when the objects of the war, namely, the 
independence and integrity of Turkey, had 
been attained? The hon. Member for 
Aylesbury spoke of the “larger area” over 
which the contest must have spread if 
other objects had been attempted; and 
the hon. Member for Pontefract (Mr. 
Monckton Milnes) has lamented that the 
independence of Poland is not secured, 
and that the condition of Italy remains as 
it was. I regret the state both of Italy 
and of Poland; but, if the Government is 
“to be blamed for not having secured the 
independence of Poland and the freedom of 
Italy, I believe that is a censure in which 
the great body of this House will not 
join. The forts along the Circassian coast 
were in the possession of Russia before 
the war begun, and there is no more 


reason why we should stipulate that those | 


forts should not be rebuilt than there is 
for stipulating that the Turks should de- 
stroy their forts at Varna or at any other 
point on the coast of the Euxine. But in 
forming our judgment on these various 
questions, I agree with the hon. Member 
(Mr. Layard) in thinking that the treaty 
should be examined generally, and not 
with reference only to one single point. 
What is done for the security of Turkey? 
That object is effectually provided for by 


taking away from Russia the power of | 
attacking Turkey suddenly and with an | 


overpowering force by sea; it is pro- 
vided for by the fact that Russia binds 
herself, in common with the other Powers 
represented in the late Conferences at 
Paris, to respect the independence and 
integrity of Turkey, and it is further 
seeured by a treaty which has been 
laid on the table this day, and has 
been concluded between Austria, France, 
and England, guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of the Porte. We have no right to 
treat Russia as a Power so faithless that 
she will break treaties as soon as they are 
made ; and so far as can be done by treaty 
obligations, I assert that the independence 
and integrity of the Turkish Empire are 
fully secured by the treaty now under con- 
sideration. As to the other points em- 
braced in it, the hon. Member for Ayles- 
bury, well acquainted as he is with the 
condition of Turkey, has stated that with 
respect to the articles relating to the con- 
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than he thought we could possibly have 
obtained. I was glad to hear the opinion 
expressed by him, that the firman securing 
to the Christians equal rights and privileges 
ought not to have been included in the 
treaty ; our desire was to treat Turkey as 
an independent nation, and by doing so 
less opportunity is afforded to any Power 
at any future time to interfere in her 
internal arrangements. With respect to 
the Principalities, an hon. Member in- 
quired whether the divan is to be 
elected during the occupation of the 
Austrian troops? The hon. Gentleman 
will find in one of the protocols that Count 
Buol declares that immediate measures 
will be taken for the evacuation of the 
Principalities by the troops of his Imperial 
master ; and it is clearly understood that 
the Principalities are to be free from Aus- 
trian interference previously to any step 
which they may take for the future settle- 
ment of their affairs. With regard to the 
arrangements for the improvement of the 
navigation of the Danube, I have heard no 
dissatifaction expressed by any person as 
to the provisions introduced into the treaty 
on that subject. Those provisions are a 
great improvement upon what was con- 
templated at Vienna. The Russians are 
removed altogether from the banks of the 
Danube, and they have no power therefore 
to interfere with the navigation. I cannot 
help thinking that, seeing how the obli- 
| gations which devolved upon Russia with 
respect to the navigation of this river 
have been hitherto neglected, there would 
have been but little security for the 
\future freedom of the Danube if she 
‘had been left in possession of either 
|bank. The next point to which some 
| objection appears to be taken is the ar- 
/rangement with regard to the neutrality 
| of the Black Sea. At Vienna the propo- 
| sal was to limit the Russian force, allowing 
her to retain a certain number of vessels 
of large size. Now, I cannot help think- 
ing the present arrangement of neutralisa- 
| tion is a very much better one. The number 
| of ships which Russia is allowed to retain 
in the Black Sea is reduced to ten light 
vessels of about the size of our second 
class gunboats. It has been objected by 
‘hon. Members that this provision of the 
treaty may easily be evaded. Now, it is 
difficult to provide a form of words which 
cannot be evaded by persons desirous of 
| doing so, in the same way that it is said 
that there is no Act of Parliament through 
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So far, however, as words go, I think we| which the war was undertaken, we have 


have a security that the naval force I | attained a great advantage in securing to. 


have mentioned will not be exceeded by | a great extent the independence of Sweden 
Russia. No doubt it is true that gun-| both as regards the Aland Islands, and the 
boats may be built by her in some part / districts in Finmark from the aggression 
of the rivers which run into the Black|of Russia. These are the principal stipu- 
Sea, and guns may be provided for| lations of the treaty, and to me they seem 
their equipment. But, could we de-/to be stipulations which we ought to re. 
cently impose on Russia the obligation! ceive with joy and satisfaction. The hon. 
that she should not build, at any dis-| Gentleman (Mr. Layard) thinks, that the 
tance from the Black Sea, in any of the | country is disappointed because the cha- 
rivers which run into that sea, vessels | racter of England has, during the progress 


which upon occasion might not be con-/ of the late war, fallen in the ¢stimation’ 


verted into gunboats? Why, barges and|of Europe. I do not believe that such 
lighters might upon an emergency be|has been the case. I admit that at one 
converted into gunboats, and to provide | time the complaints and misrepresentations 
that no such vessels should be built would | of persons in this country, who did all 
be carrying jealousy and prohibition some-| they could to destroy its character, pro- 
what too far. An hon. Member also said duced some effect on the minds of fureign- 
that merchantmen may be brought into / ers who made no allowance for our consti- 
the Black Sea, which may be subsequently | tutional privilege and habit of grumbling, 
armed. No doubt they may; but are we| but I betieve that all such feelings haye 
therefore to prohibit commerce in the} been entirely removed by the events of 
Black Sea, and to say that Russia shall} the last year, and by the present condition 
have no trading vessels there because they| of the British army in the Crimea. I 
may hereafter be improperly used? To | have been informed by an eyewitness that 
carry out our jealousy of Russia to such | the other day nearly 40,000 British troops 
an extent would be entirely to defeat the! were reviewed on the heights before Se- 
object we had in view, which was to con- | bastopol, and that they turned out, to the 
vert the Black Sea into a sea of commerce. | admiration of the French, and to the as- 
We have no reason to suppose that Russia | tonishment of the Russian army, in such 
will not abide by her treaties, but, taking | order that, were they being reviewed in 
matters at the worst, this point at least has, Hyde Park, they could not have been in 
been gained—Russia cannot create in a mo- | better health or more perfect condition. 
ment a large naval force for purposes of | I agree with my noble Friend the Member 
aggression; and long before such a force | for London (Lord J. Russell) that it would 
could be called into existence, the British or be most unwise, impolitic, and wrong to 
French fleet would pass the Bosphorus and | attempt to maintain a large standing army 
would sweep the waters of the Euxine as | in this country, but I do hope that we 
they have swept it before. Therefore, sup-/ shall from this war learn the important 
posing—which I cannot believe to be pos- | lesson that nothing can be such bad eco- 
sible—that Russia should attempt to break | nomy or so cruel to our troops as to de- 
the treaty, ample time is given to us to prive ourselves in time of peace of the 
guard against the effect of such a breach | means of sending out properly equipped, 
of faith. The hon. Gentleman the Member | with the necessary auxiliary means, any 
for Aylesbury (Mr. Layard) has expressed force which it may in future be found 
a fear that the people of the Crimea may | indispensable to send from our shores, 
not be treated well by the Russians. I|I do not think that any one can doubt our 
am not aware that many of those people | ability to send out a powerful fleet. Cir- 
have at all subjected themselves to any | cumstances have prevented the navy from 
hostility on the part of the Russian Go-/| signalising itself so much as might have 
vernment, but such as have will be pro-! been desired during the late war; but all 
tected by the amnesty contained in the that was in its power it accomplished in a 
fifth article of the treaty, than which no- manner which was worthy of its former 
thing can be more complete and explicit. | credit. I believe that if there is any want 
The stipulations in regard to the Aland of enthusiasm in favour of the peace it is 
Islands are of great importance. Those due in a great measure to the disappoint- 
islands hung over Stockholm as much as ment felt by the country that we cannot 
Sebastopol hung over Constantinople, and, employ those magnificent forces which the 
I think, that beyond those objects for liberality of Parliament has enabled the 
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Government to provide for carrying on the 
war. That feeling, I am convinced, will 
be but a transient one, and I am certain 
that the more the country looks into the 
treaty the more it will feel that the ends 
of the war have been attained, the better 
satisfied it will be both with the conduct 
of the war and with its termination, and 
the more disposed to hail the peace, in the 
words of the Address, with joy and satis- 
faction, Having attained the objects for 
which the war was undertaken, having 
provided for the safety of the Ottoman 
Empire, by depriving Russia of her ready 
means of assaulting it and by admitting 
that empire into the family of European 
nations, I do not think that we should 
have been justified in continuing the war, 
or that, had we continued it, we should 
haye had a right to expect that Divine 
blessing whieh has hitherto crowned our 
exertions with success. I agree with my 
noble Friend the Member for London, that 
the alliances which we have formed, and 
the admission of Turkey into the system 
of European politics are additional securi- 
ties for the maintenance of peace. I hope 


that the pacification which has just been’ 


concluded will be an enduring one; and, 
notwithstanding the opinions which have 
been expressed against it, 1 think that we 
are justified in saying that it is one which 
is honourable to the country, which has 
attained the object for which the war was 
undertaken. I therefore hope the House 


will reject the Amendment of the noble- 


Lord the Member for Tyrone, and carry 
the Address by a large majority. 

Mr, LINDSAY moved the adjournment 
of the debate to to-morrow. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, that he had pre- 
cedence to-morrow for a Motion on the 
subject of education. He felt that it 
would be unbecoming in him to prevent 
the continuance of a debate on an Address 
to the Crown on such an important ques- 
tion; but, as he had last year postponed 
the same Motion in order to afford time 
for the discussion of a question of peace or 
war, he thought he had a claim upon the 
Government for a day. Friday had been 
given up by the hon. Baronet the Member 
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for Hertfordshire (Sir B. Lytton), and he 
hoped that that day would therefore be 
granted to him (Mr. Walpole). 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, he 
should feel very happy to comply with the 
right hon, Gentleman’s request, for the 
very courteous manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman discharged his duties in 
that House must make every one anxious 
to defer to him as much as possible. He 
regretted, however, that in the present 
inatance it was not in his power to concur 
in the arrangement which the right hon. 
Gentleman had suggested. He quite 
agreed with him that, as the debate was 
founded on a message from the Crown, it 
was fitting that it should be continued 
without interruption. If they had arrived 
at the end of the Session when, in the 
ordinary course of affairs, there would be 
no probability of the right hon. Gentleman 
being able to bring on his Motion until 
many hon. Members had left town, the 
right hon, Gentleman would, no doubt, 
have a strong claim upon the Government 
to appoint some day for his Motion, but at 
the present period of the Session the ap- 
peal, he thought, was somewhat premature. 
An arrangement had been made by which 
the Police Bill was to be brought forward 
on Friday, which could not be disturbed. 
Although the hon. Baronet whose Motion 
had been fixed for Friday had postponed 
it, it was only a postponement, and the 
hon. Baronet no doubt believed himself to 
be entitled to the reversion of another day, 
in substitution for Friday, whenever he 
should think the proper time for bringing 
on his Motion had arrived. 

Mr. WALPOLE said, he must acknow- 
ledge the importance of losing no oppor- 
tunity of proceeding with so important a 
Bill as the Police Bill, and would, there- 
fore, be content to waive his claim on Fri- 
day. He would try the ballot once more; 
but so strong was his sense of the import- 
ance of the subject that, if he failed, he 
should feel justified in bringing his mea- 
sure forward some day on the Motion for 
going into Committee of Supply. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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